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Introduction 


Psychological Operations (PSYOPs) convey selected information and indicators to 
audiences to influence their emotions, motives, objective reasoning, and ultimately the 
behavior of governments, organizations, groups, and individuals. 


These actions aim to induce or reinforce behavior favorable to specific objectives. They 
are an essential part of the range of diplomatic, informational, military, and economic 
activities of a country. These operations can be utilized during both peacetime and 
conflict. 


Psychological Operations can encourage popular discontent with the opposition's 
leadership and, combining persuasion with a credible threat, degrade an adversary's 
ability to conduct or sustain military operations. They can also disrupt, confuse, and 
protract the adversary's decision-making process, undermining command and control. 
When properly employed, Psychological Operations have the potential to save the lives of 
friendly or enemy forces by reducing the adversary's will to fight. By lowering the 
adversary's morale and efficiency, Psychological Operations can also discourage 
aggressive actions by creating indifference within their ranks, ultimately leading to 
surrender. 


The methods used for Psychological Operations include using various forms of printed 
media, broadcast multimedia (both Television and Radio), and content distributed using 
computer networks. 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Psychological_operations_(United_States) 
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1. © INTRODUCTION AND DEFINITIONS 


"To subdue the enemy without fighting is the acme of skill."-- 

Sun Tzu, 4th century B.C. 

Psychological operations, or PSYOP, is a form of political and 
military activity that is understood and defined in a number of different 
ways. The definition upon which current peacetime U.S. PSYOP policy is 
based was established in Department of Defense Directive S-3321.1, Overt 
Psychological Operations Conducted by the Military Services in Peacetime 
and in Contingencies Short of Declared War (1984). That definition states 
that Psychological Operations are "planned political, economic, military, 
and ideological activities directed toward foreign countries, organizations, 
and individuals in order to create emotions, attitudes, understandings, 
beliefs, or behavior favorable to the achievement of U.S. political and 
ee Beek il Ulhee  sclt ee CUAL he a AL  ca 
standard guidelines for all aspects of PSYOP (planning, programming, 
execution, control) conducted by agencies of the U.S. Department of 
Defense in non-wartime conditions. But PSYOP also includes a number 
of other activities that fall under strategic military and political policy. 
Activities of that type are defined in Joint Chiefs of Staff Publication 1 
as: "planned psychological activities in peace and war, which normally 
pursue objectives to gain the support and cooperation of friendly and 
neutral countries and to reduce the will and the capacity of hostile or 
potentially hostile countries to wage war." The latter definition reflects 
the expansion in scope that has occurred in PSYOP in the last fifty 


years. In the modern world, the scope of PSYOP is wider than ever 


before, even though the basic concepts continue as they have existed for 
thousands of years. Reflecting this expansion, PSYOP expert Fred W. 
Walker notes, "We might consider the term persuasive communications to 
mean the same thing as psychological operations."! Another expert, 
William Daugherty, prescribes an even broader field: "PSYOP is 
communication and therefore covers the entire field of human action."@ 
In the present political-military meaning of the term, PSYOP is a multi- 
stage process that uses a combination of non-coercive devices to gain 
influence over the actions and attitudes of a targeted group without 
resorting to the use of force. The first stage of the process is defining 
the target, the second is finding methods or agents to influence the 
target’s perception of reality, and the third is the output of the message 
through selected channels. In this process, the most critical element is 
credibility--to retain the attention of the audience, the audience must be 
convinced it is receiving information that is rellable and pertinent to its. 
interests. If the audience detects contradictions or falsehoods, credibility 
is lost--for a particular operation, and perhaps for future operations as 
well. Therefore, the cardinal motto for all PSYOP applications is "Truth 
is the best PSYOP." The advantage of using PSYOP has remained the 
same throughout its history: if an opponent's attitude can be influenced 
favorably, his physical resistance will diminish. This means that, when 
used in combination with other military or political operations, PSYOP 
acts as a force multiplier, enhancing the effect of those operations on 
the target. 

The term “psychological operations" was first used in reference to 


surrender messages (messages offering humane treatment for enemy 


personnel ceasing to resist U.S. forces) sent to the Japanese mainland in 
. 1945. From World War | until the 1960s, "psychological warfare" was the 
umbrella term in common use. In the 1960s, it was recognized that much 
more was included in the modern concept than warfare in the 
conventional sense, so PSYOP became the umbrella term. Psychological 
warfare, or PSYWAR, remains part of the PSYOP concept. It refers to 
activity seeking to influence the attitudes and actions of hostile foreign 


groups in support of national objectives in wartime.? 


Psychological 
warfare is thus the type of psychological operation most closely 
connected with military actions: before and during engagement, to 
minimize the enemy will to fight, and afterwards, to underscore the 
impact of his losses and the hopelessness of his situation. Military 
actions themselves (the dropping of the atomic bomb, as an extreme 
example) may play a psychological role beyond their military impact, 
_ because the demonstrated ability to inflict harm has a psychological 
effect on the potential victim. 

In the twentieth century, PSYOP applications have been broadened 
by the intense ideologies and systems of mass communications that have 
supported them since World War |. Particularly since the 1930s, the 
connection of PSYOP with ideology and mass communication has made it 
a constant strategic element of international politics. Communism and 
Fascism have used PSYOP in new ways, still considered unethical by 
much of the world, and forced the opponents of their ideologies to 
rethink their PSYOP procedures accordingly. The concepts of 


"disinformation" and "active measures" have been added to the 


international PSYOP vocabulary, and the definition of "propaganda" has 
been expanded in this process. 

Disinformation, translated from the Russian term dezinformatsiya, 
has been defined as "any government-sponsored communication in which 
deliberately misleading information is passed to targeted individuals, 
groups, or governments with the purpose of influencing foreign elite or 
public opinion." Disinformation differs from propaganda because the 
latter does not necessarily involve deceiving a target group, and because 
disinformation always has a specific foreign target.* "Active measures" is 
a translation of an umbrella Soviet term, aktivnyye meropriyatiya. It has 
come into English usage because our term "covert activities" does not 
cover the enormous breadth of activities and participants included in the 
Soviet concept. In addition to using conventional covert operations, 
active measures seek to acquire influence over an opponent's attitudes 
through the media, economic leverage, front organizations, and other _ 


° The goal of 


seemingly innocent overt agencies with covert sponsorship. 
active measures can be summarized as political influence and disruption 

on an international scale, to achieve a specific result. Both 

disinformation and active measures are weapons in what Communist dogma 
sees as peacetime psychological warfare. That warfare is an extension of 
the international military goals of the Communist movement. Those 
weapons will be discussed more fully in the Soviet PSYOP section of this 
survey. But it is important to note that these types of PSYOP have 

been added only to the Soviet arsenal. While the U.S. must respond 


effectively to them, it remains committed to the principle of truth in all 


information programs. 


“Propaganda‘ is a broad term that means management of collective 
attitudes through communications and symbols, for the purpose of 


6 Among its non-PSYOP applications are 


promoting or damaging a cause. 
commercial advertising, political campaigning, and religious exhortation. 
(The term was invented by the Roman Catholic Church in its 
seventeenth-century campaigns against Protestantism.) But in the 
contemporary public understanding, those aspects have been over- 
shadowed by the widespread political uses of propaganda in the twentieth 
century. Although the term had become associated with untruth, 
propaganda in the PSYOP context must contain large amounts of true 
information, because of the primary requirement that the audience believe 
the message. By convention, PSYOP propaganda is divided into three 
types: white, gray, and black. White propaganda originates from a 
correctly identified source, black from a completely misidentified source; 
_ the source of gray propaganda is masked by transmission through a 
"front" agency that is nominally independent of the actual source. 
"Symbolic propaganda" uses action rather than words to produce its 
effect. The most dramatic example of symbolic propaganda was the use 
of the atomic bomb in World War II to physically demonstrate the 
hopelessness of the Japanese position. Several years later, the first 
Soviet nuclear test sent a symbolic message that had a strong 
psychological effect on the West. 

PSYOP relies heavily on correct evaluation and exploitation of the 
target’s "capacity for self-deception.” What is this “capacity for self- 
deception," and how is it exploited? Approaches differ according to 


specific conditions, because target groups vary widely. Examples of such 


target groups are military enemies, political rivals, indigenous populations 
in guerrilla and counterinsurgency operations, and domestic populations 
whose support is needed for military or political campaigns. Every 
identifiable group, society, and nation has a unique set of needs and 
goals, as well as a uniquely shaped group psychology. The needs and 
goals may be long- or short-term, military or political, real or imaginary. 
To cite two extreme examples, the group psychology may be shared by a 
small group in a short-term, tactical situation (such as a military unit 
occupying foreign territory), or by several nations in a semi-permanent, 
strategic situation (such as a group of nations strategically located 
between two superpowers). Between those extremes are many 
combinations of needs and goals. If a psychological operation is done 
properly, the perceptions formed by the target group can be slanted ina 


particular direction without immediate challenge and actions or attitudes 


_ changed accordingly. Psychological operations thus canreduce the risk 


and expense of coercive action. Such operations are especially useful to 
groups such as guerrilla forces whose capacity for coercive action is 

limited. PSYOPs is not to be confused with military deception, which 
causes an enemy to take inappropriate action by misleading his assessment 
of positions or intentions. 

For the operating side, the immediate target is a weak point of an 
ultimate target, a place where psychological advantage can be gained and 
used as a weapon in the longer term. How would this work in the two 
examples given above? For an occupying force, the points of 
psychological vulnerability might be distance from home and prolonged 


exposure to an uncomfortable cultural environment. In such a case, if 


the opponent's intelligence reveals discontent within the force, a 
psychological operation might use communications media to convince group 
members of the loneliness and pointlessness of their venture, and to offer 
easy surrender conditions. If such a message penetrates without effective 
challenge, it blunts the effectiveness of the occupation. This approach 
might be accompanied by terrorists acts that "emphasize" the alienation of 
the occupiers. 

In the international example, smaller nations are subjected to 
constant superpower propaganda. The Soviet Union uses overt and covert 
measures in campaigns to split smaller countries from the United States 
and move them toward a neutral position. In Europe such efforts exploit 
the substantial public and official desire for peace and security, doubts 
about American resolve to defend Europe, and fears of nuclear war. A 
campaign of this sort continues over many years and is woven into the 
_ fabnejol superpower foreign policy. ates 

In modern times nations increasingly understand the need for 
propaganda to justify their positions to both domestic and foreign 
audiences. In peacetime and in protracted war, PSYOP procedures now 
are integrated with and parallel to measures of military preparedness. 

Key factors in their success are accurate evaluation of adversary 
psychology, secrecy, and the output of information that is consistent and 
credible. 

A PSYOP application of particular current value is in insurgency 
and counterinsurgency activity in what is called "low-intensity conflict" 
(LIC). Geographically confined to the Third World, LIC PSYOP now is 


often used in confrontations of client groups of larger powers such as 


Soviet Union, China, and the United States. Such confrontations occur 
most often in areas with weak governments, poorly developed or 
unbalanced economies, and valuable natural resources or strategic 
location.® In recent years, El Salvador, Cambodia, and Afghanistan have 
been the sites of major superpower insurgency-counterinsurgency efforts. 
The U.S. has been on both sides of such campaigns, aiding 
counterinsurgency in El Salvador and the Philippines, insurgency in 
Nicaragua and Angola. Because guerrilla warfare relies heavily on 
psychological impact to complement sheer force, successful 
counternecrosney must use PSYOP éHectively to defeat such campaigns. 
Victory goes to the side that best understands and exploits the 
psychology of the indigenous population that is the main source of 
support for the guerrillas. As insurgency and counterinsurgency have 


developed, important PSYOP tools are community relations programs, 


_ public information, and civic action programs carried out by military 


personnel in the areas in dispute. Insurgency PSYOP is not limited to 
proxy confrontations between the United States and Soviet camps. The 
Ayatollah Khomeini conducted a very effective insurgency against the 
Iranian government. Exploiting religious fervor and dissatisfaction with 
the government, the exiled Khomeini smuggled large numbers of tape 
cassettes into Iran, spreading propaganda to stir revolutionary feeling 
and build a movement from an initially small number of followers.2 In 

this case, no effective counterinsurgency campaign was mounted, and the 
government fell. | 


In the contemporary world, unconventional warfare is the rule, not 


the exception. Given that fact, PSYOP has become a military tool of 


greater importance than it was in the "classic" model. This is because 

the element of psychology is present in all forms and levels of combat, 
even when some conventional aspects of doctrine become less relevant. 
When the clear boundaries of open combat disappear and civilian 
populations become an integral part of every confrontation, PSYOP no 
longer is a specialized, sinister weapon that can be disregarded because 
it does not yield spectacular results. Proper PSYOP procedure Is often a 
critical guarantee of success; solid PSYOP approaches to an indigenous 
population can hold territory with minimal expense or loss of life. But 
under such circumstances, the PSYOP weapons must be as familiar as any 
other weapon to all military personnel, because it is they who carry out 
PSYOP in their everyday contact with the population. In places such as 
E! Salvador, the psychological relationship between military personnel and 
- the civilian population is a prime determinant of the government’s success 
_ against guerrillas; in this case, U.S. advisers are training the host 

nation’s forces in PSYOP applications. A key word is “integration” of 
PSYOP into the framework of conventional military doctrine. 

Another important application of PSYOP is to rally a domestic 
population behind a political or military cause. In wartime all nations, 
whatever their political system, must inspire willing sacrifice by their 
people. All U.S. war efforts, from the American Revolution to Vietnam, 
have required extensive "selling." As Korea and Vietnam showed, the 
complex psychology of a democracy is not always receptive to such 
campaigns. In such cases, targeted propaganda is the most important 
tool, but covert active measures have also been useful for totalitarian 


governments in combating uncooperative internal elements. 


The historical examples that follow will show the variety of goals, 
methods, agents, and target groups that have been included in 
psychological operations of the past. In the sections that follow, 
discussion of past and current Soviet PSYOP will show how that nation 
has refined and expanded the entire field to meet the ideological 
requirements of the Leninist state. And discussion of United States 
PSYOP, past and present, will focus on the response to Soviet PSYOP 
campaigns from World War II to the present, in what has become the 


most massive PSYOP battle in history. 


2. PSYOP APPLICATIONS IN HISTORY 


The Art of War, a treatise written by the Chinese military thinker 
Sun Tzu in the fourth century B.C., advocates the idea that an army of 
Superior numbers can be "made not to fight." This idea was in use even _ 
before that time. An early example is the slaying of Holophernes, leader 
of an Assyrian force invading ancient Israel, by the Israelite Judith. 
Knowing that enemy troop morale depended heavily on the single figure 
of the commander, Judith gained the confidence of Holophernes, 
beheaded him, and carried the head back to her people. The symbolism 
of the missing head and the lost command figure totally demoralized the 
Assyrians, who were easily routed in spite of vastly superior numbers. 
The story appears in the apocryphal Biblical Book of Judith; its 
historical accuracy is unproven, but it remains a good example of 
assessing the enemy’s psychological weak point and using a powerful 


psychological symbol to bolster the morale of one’s own forces. 19 


10 


In another example, Ghengis Khan is credited with leading huge 
hordes of savage horsemen across Russia and into Europe. The size of 
his armies was exaggerated by agents planted in advance of the army and 
by rumor and other forms of propaganda. To supplement his PSYOP 
activities, Ghengis Khan also used rapid troop maneuver to confirm the 
illusion of invincible numbers. Because the Mongols created an image of 
total, barbaric domination, target groups never believed they were the 
victims of astute psychological warfare. Once the image had spread, the 
Mongols had created a permanent weakness in enemy psychology, and thus 
gained a military advantage wherever the Mongol reputation was known. "1 

In another instance, during the American Revolution the rebels 
distributed propaganda leaflets that invited Hessian mercenaries and 
British common soldiers to desert. One such leaflet provided two short, 
contrasting lists: the negatives of life in the British Army and the 
advantages of deserting and settling permanently in America. Promises of | 
leniency and surrender passes have become a staple of battlefield PSYOP. 
In the Revolutionary War application, the direct appeal exploited the 
mentality of the occupying force, class differences between officers and 
enlisted men, and nationality differences between the British and their 
German mercenaries. Thousands of troops heeded the appeal and never 
returned to Europe. At the same time, domestic loyalist opposition was 
muffled by anti-British propaganda in the newspapers of the thirteen 
colonies. 12 

A qualitative change occurred in PSYOP about 1900, when 
communications became much faster and more inclusive. For the first 


time, entire nations could be targeted in a psychological operation by 


14 


print, radio, and film. These media provided direct, reliable transmission 
of propaganda messages to anyone within sight or earshot. The new 
media were first used widely in World War |; the British used them to 
spread rumors of German atrocities, including cannibalism.!3 Because the 
British had already developed a more sophisticated print and 
communications system than the Germans, they mounted a propaganda 
campaign that the Germans could not overcome. The British diplomatic 
service was also more adept at public diplomacy than its German 
equivalent. The British used German propaganda ineptitude to their 
advantage by simply disseminating many undiplomatic German statements, 
without change or comment; the difference in PSYOP skill between the 
two sides was enough to make the message clear that the Germans were 
uncivilized, arrogant "Huns" (a term used by the Kaiser himself for his 
army). German morale was deflated by having bombastic public 
statements made into ammunition for the enemy. This propaganda defeat 
was an important incentive for better performance by German 
propagandists in the next war. 

Because of the expanded scale on which it was used, PSYOP is 
considered by historians as a crucial factor in the Allied victory in 
World War |. The Creel Committee, the first specialized U.S. agency for 
wartime propaganda, succeeded in building domestic support for a war 
that was not popular initially; it also was the model for later U.S. 
publicity and propaganda agencies. And the very presence of the U.S. in 
the war, after long neutrality, had great psychological as well as the 
military impact. Early in 1917, Germany began sinking all ships 


approaching Britain, in order to starve the British into surrender. The 


12 


Germans assumed that Britain would surrender before the U.S. could 
retaliate for its sunken ships by entering the war on Britain’s side; when 
the error of this gamble became obvious, German morale fell. The 
German General Ludendorff named allied PSYOP the most important 
factor in German morale decline. 

Before and during World War Il, the Nazis used a propaganda 
machine aimed first at domestic opinion, then at world opinion. The 
basic psychological assumption of that machine was that public opinion is 
formed by symbols and images, not rational thought. If the correct 
symbols were presented with enough force, the public would follow. The 
theory worked because the audiences chosen were prone to self-deception 
about certain emotional topics. The charismatic figure of Adolph Hitler 
provided the ultimate symbol of renewed power to a nation humiliated by 
the results of World War |. The propaganda machine of Joseph Goebbels 
_ convinced Germans and many audiences elsewhere that Communists and 
Jews were the enemies; that only Fascism could provide protection from 
them; and that the advance of Fascism was both just and inevitable. | a 
The worldwide desire for peace provided a psychological weak point that 
prevented rational evaluation of these messages; British and United States 
opposition was delayed until Europe had been conquered piecemeal. By 
that stage, Germany had developed effective print and broadcast media. 
A much older form of propaganda dissemination, the mass rally, was also 
used very profitably. The Germans also made extensive use of "black 
propaganda" and subversive pro-Nazi groups and agents in occupied 


territory. 


13 


After World War II, the Soviet Union raised peacetime PSYOP to 
new levels of sophistication as the Cold War broke out. And, as new 
international political conditions developed, tactical military PSYOP 
began to play anew role. These activities will be the subject of the 


following sections. 
3. SOVIET PSYOP 


Like other aspects of Soviet policy, the Soviet theory of 
psychological operations is based on the teachings of Lenin. The central 
concept (which sharply differentiates Soviet from United States 
approaches to the subject) is that the Soviet Union is in a state of 
undeclared war with capitalist world--a war that will not end until world 


Communist domination is achieved. Given the magnitude of the goal, 


‘moral constraints have had much less influence on Soviet PSYOP thanon 


those of the United States and other countries. In the words of covert 
operations specialist Chapman Pincher, for the Soviet Union "politics is 
the continuation of war by other means."! On the peacetime strategic 
level, politics is the main arena of Soviet PSYOP. However, this 
approach was not invented by the Bolsheviks in 1917; it was used 
sporadically for centuries by the Russian tsars in domestic and foreign 
relations, but it has been codified and intensified in the last seven 
decades. Soviet PSYOP is by far the most intensive, complex and 
consistent peacetime campaign of its type ever launched. The Soviet 
political system backs its PSYOP policy with whatever resources are 


necessary to achieve its goals. 


14 


Soviet PSYOP campaigns are a tightly integrated combination of 
conventional devices, influential "legitimate" institutions such as the 
diplomatic corps and the press, and covert activities. On the level of 
open propaganda, the goal is to “out-talk" the adversary, establishing 
terms of international dialogue favorable to the Soviet Union. This 
process is constant, aimed at wearing down the West and convincing 
other listeners that the Soviet position is valid. A favorite message in 
the Soviet arsenal says that it is the West that is on the psychological 
offensive: with an insatiable ideological drive, imperialism uses all 
possible psychological means to undermine the progressive development of 
other nations toward the ideal, inevitable Communist order. Furthermore, 
Dmitri Volkogonov, the leading Soviet PSYOP theoretician, says that the 
imperialist powers invented psychological warfare to maintain world 
domination. 1® Briefly stated, his view is that imperialist PSYOP seeks 
to divide the communist world, disorient its people politically, and falsely 
portray the Soviet Union as the main threat to world peace. Volkogonov 
attributes virtually all the known Soviet active measures methodology to 
the United States and its imperialist allies. To the extent that this idea 
is believed around the world, Soviet PSYOP succeeds in putting the 
debate into its terms. 

Three departments of the Soviet government supervise active 
measures and propaganda activities. The International Department of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union provides liaison with nonruling 
Communist parties and front organizations abroad, directs their active 
measures, and apportions responsibility for various types of activity. 


This department also suggests new measures to advance the international 
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policies of the ruling Politburo. Overall foreign policy is often affected 

by activities of the International Department (I.D.), which has no 
equivalent in Western governments. !” The functions of this agency 
appear to have been expanded and refined in recent years, especially 
after the abolishment of the party’s International Information Department. 
A key figure in this development was Anatoli Dobrynin, former 
Ambassador to the U.S. and head of the I.D. until late 1988. The latter 
was in charge of the overall propaganda apparatus until 1986, when that 
function was split between the |.D. and a second major agency, the 
Propaganda Department. The latter now runs all domestic and foreign 
propaganda efforts. Its level of sophistication rose especially fast under 
Aleksandr Yakovlev, who until reassigned late in 1988 was an effective 
domestic and international spokesman for the Gorbachev reforms.'® The 


third propaganda agency is the KGB, or Committee for State Security, 


which handles espionage and disinformation activities at home and abroad. _ 


The disinformation mission aims mainly at destabilizing and misleading the 
NATO alliance and Japan, while concealing actual Soviet policy aims. In 
addition to the three major agencies, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has 
broad responsibility for the overt Soviet press and foreign cultural 
relations--which in the Soviet system are closely coordinated with less 
"legitimate" PSYOP functions. 

Although government reform has changed some of the structure of 
this system, there is evidence that even more resources are now 
allocated to PSYOP activities. History has shown that active measures 
are emphasized in times of improved relations with the West because 


targets become more vulnerable in such times. 19 
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Favorite covert devices of Soviet active measures are forged 
documents and planted media stories, surfacing in forms that erode the 
position of the ultimate target. Often, forged United States and NATO 
documents are used to show that the West is intent on aggression in 
Europe or the Third World. Active measures aim to divide the target 
group (most often NATO) by intensifying latent hostilities within it. 
Germany is a favorite target for such divisive methods because the Nazi 
past remains a psychological weak point for all of Europe. Print and 
broadcast media are nearly always used to achieve maximum dissemination 
of amessage. The procedure is to identify a potentially sympathetic 
audience with political influence (for example, the leftist West German 
Green Party and the Labor Party in Great Britain), and tailor the message 
for maximum favor with that audience.“9 In recent years, this tailoring 
includes maximum exposure of the terms perestroika (restructuring) and 
glasnost (openness), which for the Western audience indicate that hoped- 
for Soviet internal reforms are taking place and Cold War tension is 
easing. Debate flourishes on the actuality of those reforms, but there is 
no doubt that the terminology used to describe them has been quite 
successful in exploiting a Western psychological preoccupation. 

A variety of agencies--from individual covert agents to client 
nations--carry out Soviet psychological operations. In the Third World, 
Cuba is an especially active agent, working on Soviet operations and 
independently. A major front organization for Soviet operations is the 
Helsinki-based World Peace Council. That organization, indirectly 
controlled by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, plays a major 


role in stirring anti-NATO feeling in Europe. Political influence 
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operations are a special type of active measure, using personal contacts 
to advance a Soviet position in foreign decisionmaking institutions. These 
contacts range from foreign figures (diplomats, journalists, scientists) to 
KGB agents "planted" in positions of influence.2! Because the Soviet 
Union is the initiator, it has been able to choose its "battlefields," where 
chances of achieving psychological influence are greatest and opponents 
can be put on the defensive. In target countries, such campaigns exploit 
weak points such as ethnic rivalries, distrust of existing social or 
government systems, and class antagonism. And active measures are 
always used in conjunction with other devices to advance Soviet foreign 
policy goals. 
A few examples of Soviet active measures will demonstrate their 

goals and methods. In 1976, a testament of Zhou En-lai surfaced ina 
_prominent Japanese newspaper. The document spoke against the Cultural 
_ Revolution in China and advocated closer relations with the Soviet 

Union. It had been placed by the KGB office in Tokyo.22 In another 
instance, the KGB created a pamphlet, entitled CIA Insider, purported to 
be a listing of CIA agents and press outlets all over the world. The 
pamphlet, released in Switzerland, attempted to show the pervasive CIA 
influence in the Western press; it is an example of the "upside-down" 
black propaganda ploy of attributing Soviet PSYOP methods to Western 
nations.23 And in the early I960s, along series of items planted in the 
European press ruined the political career of Franz-Josef Strauss, a 
staunch advocate of United States armaments in West Germany. Strauss 
was painted as a warmonger seeking revenge on the Soviet Union for the 


results of World War !I.24 In another example, in 1979, Radio Ba Yi 
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began broadcasting into China from the Soviet Far East. Its positions on 
domestic, diplomatic and military issues aimed initially at discrediting 
Deng Xiaoping, who was also attacked directly by the station. The Soviet 
Union acknowledged no role in the broadcasts, which supported all Soviet 
positions and advocate closer Sino-Soviet relations.2° In the recent 
Soviet effort for better relations with China, the station was shut down. 

The Soviet Union has also found itself on the negative side of 
PSYOP activities. When it invaded Afghanistan, counterinsurgency 
efforts failed to win over the indigenous population, and the occupying 
force became demoralized by guerrilla psychological warfare. And in 1983 
the Soviet Union shot down a Korean civilian airliner, causing an uproar 
in world opinion. The Soviets tried to turn press attention "upside-down" 
by claiming that the United States had provoked the incident--but Soviet 
statements were poorly coordinated and contradictory, and they failed to 
win the battle of world opinion.2© The obvious fabrications and 
confusion in the propaganda line violated the basic principle that 
information used in PSYOP must be believable to the target group. 

Historically, Soviet active measures have had several weaknesses. 
The Soviet ideology of atheism and Communism is unattractive to many 
audiences, so it must be concealed or glossed over in many cases. Acts 
such as the Afghan invasion have eroded trust in the Soviet Union as 
defender of Third-World liberty. And many forgeries and press 
placements have been poorly executed and very obvious.2” 

Most experts on the Soviet Union agree that in recent years the 
sophistication of Soviet propaganda and active measures has grown, and 


some of their weaknesses have been eliminated. First, the Soviet Union 
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now has a charismatic leader in the person of Mikhail Gorbachev. This is 

a weapon the Soviets have never had before. Gorbachev is able to send 
direct, credible messages to world leaders and use international media to 
propagate a view of the Soviet Union as a reformed, peace-loving, and 
benign nation. Like Roosevelt, he has cultivated a personal image of 
honest and moral humanity that has universal appeal. Following the 
cardinal principle of PSYOP, that all messages be based in truth, 
Gorbachev's messages utilize the actual liberalization of internal and 
external Soviet policy (highlighting such events as removal of Soviet 

tanks from Hungary and the liberation of Andrei Sakharov) to maximum 
effect in shaping the new image. Arms control proposals, slipshod and 
obviously insincere under previous regimes, now impress even Western 
skeptics with their scope and consistency. Gorbachev has also shown 
wisdom in choosing and shaping his messages to target audiences, 
alternating between firmness and conciliation. At the same time, there is 
strong evidence of continued commitment to Lenin’s principle of all-out 
political war as an extension of military struggle in peacetime. A 1988 
report of the United States Information Agency lists major active- 

measures "black" programs begun after Gorbachev came to power. Among 
the messages widely disseminated by these programs: the AIDS virus was 
created in an American laboratory for germ warfare; the United States 
developed a weapon that kills only non-whites; Latin American babies are 
butchered and sold to U.S. distributors for use in medical transplants; and 
the CIA murdered Swedish Prime Minister Olaf Palme. While such 
messages have not changed substantially since earlier years, the approach 


of more subtle, "gray" programs has changed. Soviet-controlled 
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international peace groups now seek a broader appeal by softening their 
rhetoric; other Soviet-influenced groups now seek wide contact with 
Westerners, to subtly convince them that Soviet positions are just; and 
the Soviets now sponsor many international peace forums, including 
respected professional figures, to enhance their peace-loving image. All 
these efforts complement the statements and actions of Gorbachev, whose 
programs of glasnost and perestroika seem committed to greater Soviet 
openness and nonmilitary programs.28 
In summary, the Soviet Union is by far the largest practitioner of 
PSYOP in the world. PSYOP has been an integral part of its foreign 
and domestic policy since the Bolshevik Revolution. In organizational 
structure and function, Soviet psychological operations overlap the more 
conventional functions of government and diplomatic institutions. 
Because PSYOP is still viewed as another version of military struggle, 
coordination of tactical military doctrine with long-term strategic- 


international goals remains especially close and consistent. 


4. UNITED STATES PSYOP 


In the "age of communications," all nations must find ways to 
“explain themselves” to the rest of the world, and to their domestic 
populations. The more international obligations the nation has, the more 
vital is the process of sending messages that create desirable 
psychological responses in their recipients. As described in the previous 


section, the United States faces a sustained, multilevel Soviet PSYOP 
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campaign. The campaign aims to discredit the United States and its allies 
in the view of the world and of their own populations. 

Since mass communications became a PSYOP tool, the United States 
has been involved in several wars requiring domestic and international 
justification of its position versus adversaries such as the Germans, the 
Japanese, the Koreans and Chinese, and the Viet Cong. In each conflict, 
large-scale tactical PSYOP machinery also went into motion. Generally, 
such efforts have been a response to the initiative of an opponent; 
neither strategic nor tactical PSYOP apparatus has been at adequate 
strength before the threat appeared. And since World War II, moral and 
bureaucratic questions have interfered with coordination of PSYOP 
programs. As the definition of the word "war" becomes less clear, 
domestic perceptions of military and political goals become more 
vulnerable to psychological targeting by adversaries. This was seen most 
dramatically in Vietnam, but it also applies to current low-intensity 
conflict situations. 

In World War Il, a very effective PSYOP weapon of the United 
States was the charismatic leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, whose 
inspirational radio broadcasts were admired by Joseph Goebbels, Hitler’s 
propaganda chief.28 The United States created two major agencies for 
PSYOP activities in the war: the Office of War Information (OWI, for 
domestic and foreign propaganda), and the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS, among whose functions was direction of military PSYOP). The 
OWI consolidated a number of information agencies that existed before 
the war. Wartime urgency did not prevent friction between the two 


agencies, congressional interference, and diffusion of PSYOP and 
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propaganda decisionmaking among theater commanders of the Army and 
Navy--factors that hindered PSYOP missions in many cases.°9 But the 
propaganda of the OWI was marked by careful evaluation of target 
psychology, appropriate messages, and effective delivery. For example, 
the OWI aimed surrender appeals at the psychological vulnerabilities of 
fanatical Japanese soldiers, inducing large numbers to surrender in spite 
of a military code that seemingly precluded such behavior.29 Although 
the United States PSYOP effort in World War II was somewhat 
cumbersome and disorganized, there were enough instances of such astute 
targeting to overcome the head start that the Axis powers had gained in 
propaganda.°! 
After the war, the word "propaganda" was associated in the United 
States with Fascism and Communism, the systems that had "reinvented" 
the device for their ideological advancement. The American public did 
not consider propaganda an activity to be pursued in peacetime by the 
leader of the free world. There followed a period of indecision about 
the role of PSYOP in peacetime, and most wartime PSYOP units were 
disbanded shortly after the war ended. When the Korean War began, only 
one operational psychological warfare troop unit existed. As in the 
previous war, a strong PSYOP effort was eventually mounted in Korea, 
offering mainly radio, loudspeaker, and leaflet support of conventional 
ground troops. But complaints of weak support often came from the 
PSYOP units at the front.2 The Korean War was the stimulus for 
formation in 1951 of the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare 
(the first centralized agency for PSYOP) and the Psychological Warfare 


Center at Fort Bragg in 1952. The former no longer exists, but the 
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latter is now the center of PSYOP training and research for all the 
Armed Forces. In 1953 the United States Information Agency (USIA) 
was created for international dissemination of information. 

In general, withdrawal from PSYOP activity after World War II was 
slowed by the realization that the Soviet Union was now a formidable 
enemy in the Cold War. This realization was based on two ideas: that 
the world does not automatically understand or approve of the United 
States; and that the Soviet Union is ready and able to exploit doubts 
about the morality and motives of the United States, in numerous overt 
and covert ways. An initial reaction to this situation was creation of 
the Central Intelligence Agency in 1946, with authority for covert 
psychological and political activities. The size and scope of this 
organization grew very fast during the Korean War.33 

Beginning about 1960, Communist expansionist doctrine has sought 
to exploit "wars of liberation" and insurgencies in areas previously under 
European colonial control. Soviet propaganda has portrayed the Soviet 
Union as defender of oppressed peoples, and the United States as an 
exploiting imperialist.2+ To meet this potent psychological gambit of 
guerrilla war, U.S. PSYOP applications in influencing the Third World 
and conducting unconventional warfare have become increasingly 
important in recent years. 

How successful has the United States been in meeting postwar 
PSYOP challenges? The record has been mixed. A number of systemic 
differences prevent United States PSYOP from ever being the all- 


pervasive, centralized extension of foreign policy that it is for the 


Soviet Union. In the United States, all information cannot be officially 
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controlled; secrecy is difficult even in the most critical cases; and 
decisionmaking always involves a number of conflicting views. The Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs is mobilized for propaganda activities that the 
United States State Department could never undertake. Likewise, no 
American institution has the total control exercised by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

The Vietnam War was the most recent large-scale PSYOP campaign 
of the United States. As in Korea, the main tactical devices were 
loudspeakers, leaflets, and radio. The Chien-Hoi (Open Arms) amnesty 
program stressed the strength of the South Vietnamese Army and the 
hopelessness of the Viet Cong position. In many respects, this massive 
effort fell short on both strategic and tactical levels: the first when 
domestic and international doubts about legitimacy were not met by 
United States official information, the second when PSYOP and military 
operations failed to complement each other, and the enemy was able to 
exploit the psychological vulnerabilities of both United States troops and 
the indigenous population of Vietnam. 

However, a number of post-Korea United States psychological 
operations have been successful. In 1965, American troops invaded the 
Dominican Republic to quell what was believed to be the first stage of a 
Castro-type revolution. During the American presence, liaison between 
military and civilian PSYOP groups was quite successful in supporting 
the military and political aims of the occupation.2° According to verbal 
reports of participants, leaflets became such a valuable source of 
information that they were eagerly purchased in the capital city of Santo 


Domingo. In the Vietnam War, the Civilian Operations and Revolutionary 
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Development Support centralized and focused counterinsurgency targeting 
of indigenous populations in some areas.°© The Joint U.S. Public Affairs 
Office (JUSPAO), founded to integrate public information and PSYOP 
functions in Vietnam, achieved a number of successes. CounterPSYOPs 
activity in Europe in the early 1980s ensured timely installation of 
intermediate-range missiles, despite an intensive Soviet psychological 
campaign to exploit European peace and antinuclear groups. And in the 
Grenada invasion of 1983, U.S. amnesty messages and rewards 
substantially reduced the opposing force. 

After Vietnam, overall budgetary support for PSYOP declined. 
Army PSYOP units in Okinawa, Panama, and Germany were disbanded. 
This left the 4th payciolocteal Operations Group (consisting of four 
battalions in 1988) at Ft. Bragg as the only active-duty unit in the United 
States Armed Forces with an exclusively PSYOP mission.2’ A National 
Guard unit remained in the Air Force and support units remained in the 
Navy, but Ft. Bragg became the source of PSYOP support for all types 
of military operations. If medium- and high-intensity conflict should 
break out, support would come from a reserve PSYOP unit trained at Ft. 
Bragg. In peacetime, the active-duty unit builds the research base for 
future readiness, and it has the mission of PSYOP support for low- 
intensity conflicts and peacetime overt activities.28 Because the latter 
type of support has growing potential for application, a number of leading 
PSYOP authorities have agreed that United States capability needs to be 
expanded, and that PSYOP expertise should be integrated into standard 
U.S. military training. This group includes Alfred Paddock, formerly 


commander of the 4th Psychological Operations Group and director of 
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psychological operations in the Pentagon; Melvin Kriesel and Michael 
Totten, former commanders of the 4th Psychological Operations Group; 
and Sam Sarkesian, professor of political science and former chairman of 
the Inter-University Seminar on Armed Forces and Society.29 

Since the Reagan Administration put additional emphasis on 
information as one of the elements of national power, overt 
psychological operations in peacetime have been increased. These 
psychological operations have included training and advice to indigenous 
forces allied with the United States, surveys and assessments leading to 
actual operations, miscellaneous support to host nation PSYOP programs, 
and other overt PSYOP projects. Typical of PSYOP support to host 
nation programs is the long-term program created for El Salvador. One 
trainer is assigned to the U.S. military group in the capital, San Salvador, 
to coordinate all U.S. PSYOP programs in the country. Over the years 
the U.S. PSYOP contribution has resulted in significant change not only 
in the PSYOP practices of the El Salvadoran Armed Forces, but also in 
their general approach to insurgency, including an increased respect for 
human rights. 

Programs similar to the El Salvadoran project exist worldwide, as 
established by DoD Directive S-3321.1. This directive requires every 
Unified and Specified Commander-in-Chief to conduct overt psychological 
operations in peacetime as appropriate to the military mission. 

Overt psychological operations are coordinated with the State 
Department and require Country Team approval for each operation. The 
operations are coordinated with the United States Information Agency 


(USIA) to prevent dissemination of conflicting information. DoD 
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operations attempt to fill the informational niches not filled by other 
agencies, dealing with subjects and areas of primary DoD concern but of 
secondary importance to the other information agencies. 

At the strategic level, covert psychological activities are 
centralized in the Central Intelligence Agency, the latitude of whose 
operations has varied with the degree of oversight exercised by 
Congress. Meanwhile, overt propaganda is less centralized, and it is 
isolated from covert activity. In the 1980s, the United States has sought 
to bolster programs of cultural relations and positive image-making 
abroad. "Public diplomacy” has been used much more aggressively to 
correct the record about United States intentions and in 
counterattacking Soviet and Cuban propaganda. In 1983 a Special 
Planning Group was formed, including representatives from all 
government agencies having propaganda functions. The goal of this 
group was to centralize the public diplomacy effort and put forth a 
coherent, positive international image. The USIA has been instrumental 
in several specific improvements: coordinating United States explanations 
of Central American policy; ensuring INF installation in Europe; and 
increasing the budget for cultural relations and propaganda.49 An 
interagency committee for public diplomacy, first used in the INF 
European campaign, continues low-key, behind-the-scenes coordination of 
policy statements and explanations. 

But policy agencies still lack coordination with public diplomacy 
efforts; agency roles in PSYOP are not well defined; and the United 
States has often found itself in a reactive position in international 


situations requiring PSYOP applications. Because of agency 
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compartmentalization, messages often lack the crucial element of 
credibility because they are contradictory. And, in the words of Army 
intelligence officer and scholar John Oseth, there is an “American 


n4 which insulates 


suspicion of the tools of psychological manipulation, 
American institutions from association with such activities. On the 

military side, this takes the form of suspicion toward peacetime support 

of elite, special-purpose groups, such as those that would be given 
exclusively PSYOP missions. 

A number of separate United States agencies now disseminate 
propaganda worldwide. The United States Information Agency runs the 
Voice of America and various cultural and information programs abroad. 
The Board for International Broadcasting runs Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty, which broadcast into the Soviet bloc. And the Central 
Intelligence Agency continues its administration of covert PSYOP and 
counterPSYOPs activities abroad. DoD peacetime overt PSYOP activities 
have joined these groups in disseminating international information. 

Like the USIA, DoD disseminates international information only to 
foreign groups overseas. 

As a result of governmental recognition of PSYOP deficiencies, in 
1985 the Secretary of Defense promulgated a Master Plan to revitalize 
PSYOP. This plan reviewed the considerable inadequacies of PSYOP at 
that time, and recommended remedies for each item. Responsibility for 
DoD policy was given to the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, 
which in turn created a Directorate for Psychological Operations assigned 
to the Deputy Under Secretary for Policy. This directorate was to be 


responsible for PSYOP policy and monitor response to the Master Plan. 
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The active duty PSYOP group was fully manned for the first time in 
years, and modernized equipment of all types replaced the Korean War- 
vintage radios, presses, and loudspeakers of the PSYOP units. PSYOP 
education and training were greatly improved, with a new Army functional 
area code assigned for PSYOP officers, and an enlisted military specialty 
was created. New awareness and staff training courses were created, to 
provide officers and enlisted personnel to meet a new demand for 
competent staff personnel. PSYOP staffs at all levels were created and 
strengthened, and they were moved out from under control of special 
operations staffs. The PSYOP Worldwatch Program was created, as a 
new, proactive body at the Joint Staff level, monitoring daily intelligence 
and open-source traffic for situations in which PSYOP input is 
appropriate. Similar bodies were created at the Unified and Specified 
Commands, adding a new element of proactive PSYOP to replace the 
traditional U.S. reactive posture. The Secretary of Defense assigned 
PSYOP forces to the newly created United States Special Operations 
Command, giving a four-star proponent for PSYOP and establishing a 
new support structure for Unified and Specified Command psychological 
operations across the spectrum of conflict. Heightened preparedness for 
wartime, contingency situations, low-intensity conflict, and peacetime 
operations resulted from the changes initiated from the Master Plan. By 
1989, the response to the Master Plan had so changed the PSYOP 
environment that a new plan, was needed to accommodate the progress 
made since 1985. Because of the nature of PSYOP, these peacetime 
programs provide the most realistic training for PSYOP personnel. The 


overall effect of this PSYOP renaissance has not yet been calculated, 
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but many successes in peacetime and low-intensity conflict have already 
been ascribed to it. 

In conclusion, the United States has practiced psychological 
operations in the twentieth century when such measures were a military 
or diplomatic necessity, but there has been great reluctance to organize 
and maintain units with PSYOP capability during peacetime. When the 
"rules of the game" changed after World War II, awareness of the value 
of PSYOP gradually increased, and a number of organizations were given 
distinct functions such as covert activities and distribution of cultural 
information. But no overall, permenant coordination structure has 
appeared to maximize the PSYOP potential of each organization as 
needed, either on the tactical-military or the strategic-international level. 

On the tactical level, United States military PSYOP staffing has 
been low, and military personnel are not widely trained in the goals and 
methods of psychological operations. Writers commenting on this 
situation have pointed out that the potential requirement of United 
States PSYOP aid to counterinsurgency in the Third World seems to be 
increasing, without appropriate improvement in readiness. Although 
efforts iste made periodically toward a comprehensive U.S. tactical 
PSYOP doctrine, the policy has been to approach each case individually 
after it arises, with no overall philosophical context.4* The most recent 
of those efforts, the DoD Master Plan, has focused greater attention and 


resources on the subject. 
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5. CONCLUSIONS 


The time-honored principles of PSYOP retain exactly the same basic 
value as they have always had: as a force multiplier that complements 
military operations by lessening the determination of the target to resist. 
But since the days of Genghis Khan the definition of PSYOP has come to 
include a much broader range of activities and methods: from organized 
campaigns using leaflets and speakers in conventional tactical combat, to 
official statements by national leaders aimed at an international audience, 
to the everyday interaction of non-specialized military personnel with a 
host population. In spite of expanded application, the basic principles 
still apply: the message must be credible, meaning that it must be based 
in truth; it must be chosen and shaped to create a positive impression on 
the target audience; and it must be integrated into the overall military or 
political program of which it is part. 

Contemporary PSYOP is practiced by many countries and agencies, 
in many circumstances, for a variety of goals. For the Soviet Union, it 
is a standard part of foreign policy, an accepted method of achieving 
national goals. For the U.S. it retains a negative connotation, both in 
political and military usage, although its utility has been proven in many 
situations. Consistency and coordination have been missing even in U.S. 
wartime PSYOP. For other nations involved in low-intensity or 
unconventional warfare as sponsors or participants, PSYOP has become 
an invaluable tool in gaining the support of segments of a population. 


For this reason, U.S. PSYOP support of allied nations, and effective 
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PSYOP approaches to neutral nations, has become a vital part of the 
U.S. program of protecting or influencing those countries. 

All of this occurs in a world where: the chief potential military 
opponent has a dynamic, sophisticated, multilevel PSYOP apparatus; 
conventional military operations are increasingly costly, while PSYOP 
remains relatively inexpensive; and the shadow of nuclear war puts most 
world conflicts into vague, quasimilitary forms. Under these conditions 
the psychology of conflict assumes a primary role, one that must be 


understood by every military commander. 
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PREFACE : oo 


The need for manuals for use in training of personnel for 
psychological warfare operations was discussed in several in- 
terested agencies in the spring of 1951. Several other major 
requirements for research needed in relation to psychological 
warfare were considered at the same time. A conference held 

at the Human Resources Regearch Institute of the Air University i 
at Maxwell Air Force Base at that time was the occasion for ini- 4 
tial consideration of ways and means of providing for these needs. { 

The Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare of the Army 
took an active interest in the problems presented, and in the up- 

' shot it was agreed that the Operations Research Office should 
undertake to play the coordinating role and provide majer effort 
for the provision of training manuals, while some other projects i 
were undertaken by other agencies. . 
The preparation of training manuals is not an ordinary or 
- normal task for an operations research agency. The Operations . 
Research Office would not regard the preparation of such man- 
uals on military subjects in general as part of its proper mis- 
sion for the Army. At the time in question, however, it was a 
fact that the sma!l staff engaged in operations research in psy- 
chological warfare in the Operations Research Office was the 
only such staff available to undertake such a task. It wae also a | 
fact that the lack of such training manuals as were desired re- 
flected the lack of organization of knowledge and theory of psy-: 
chological warfare, which was @ hampering circumstance for 
operations research in the sudject as well as for planning and 
operations in the same connection, 

The preparation of a training manual presents a number of 
problems that permit no direct and precise scientific solution. 
At what level of knowledge and intelligence and interest on the 
part of the student should the text be aimed? How far should 

; the text take sides in matters on which leading experts are in 
controversy? How far should the beginning student, whatever. 
level is assumed, be led into the technical refinements of the 
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problem. in an initial study course? How far should he he made 
an expert himself, or how far should it be assumed that he will 
-be subject to varied assignments of which psychological warfare 4 
may be only one and a temporary one at that? . : t 
We will not claim pretentious certainty concerning the 
assumptions we have made as to the answers to these questions, 
We have tried to prepare what amounts to an intelligent and in- 
telligible text for students of college caliber who do not have 
previous serious background in the subject and who are not 
embarking on professional careers or seeking graduate degrees 
in this particular field. 
It should also be mentioned that we have no illusion that the 
present text can stand, or should stand, as too good to be im- 
proved. It should serve especially as a focus for critical con- 
sideration of ‘what such a text should be, of how it can be improved, 
of tests as to its adequacy, and oa improved versions based on 
further experience. 
This volume is one of three that were undertaken at the start 
of the program two years ago. It is meant as a general intro- 
duction to the principles and practice of psychological warfare. | 8 
The second volume will be concerned primarily with the media cog 
of communication—leaflets, radio, etc.—and the third will con- a: ; 
stitute a casebook of practical examples of psychological war- : 
fare techniques. : 


STAT 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
May 1953 
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Chapter l 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Psychological warfare is one of the means nations use to pro- 
mote their policies and objectives vis-a-vis the outside world. 
Nations have been waging it ever since there have been nations 
(although psychological warfare does happen to be a new name 

for it),but it has only recently come to be regarded as a distinct . 
government activity that ought to be performed by specially trained ' 
professionals. Perhaps the most effective way to give an over-all 

: view of psychological warfare is to sketch it briefly in action in 
ancient and modern times, relate it to communication theory, 

then define it and its terminology, classify it by missions and 
apparent source, and, finally, relate it to policy and command. 


ee a 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN OTHER TIMES 


History and literature are full of examples of the use of psy- 
chological warfare (or, more briefly, psywar)} many of them dating 
back to a time long before the term itself came into use. 

One of the earliest literary accounts of the use of psywar is 
found in Homer's Iliad. Troy, a stoutly defended walled ity, had 
been besieged for years by a sea-borne invasion army from Greece. 
The two enemies had reached a stalemate. Many of the heroes on 
both sides had failen. When the impasse seemed unbreakable, the 
Grecks hit upon a strategem. They built a huge wooden horse and 
placed it before the gates of Troy. Then they boarded their ships 
‘ and sailed away~—ostensibly for Greece. The T-ojans supposed 

that the Greeks had given up the seige and had left the horse as a 
gift of peace. With wild rejoicing they opened the gates ef the 
city—as the Greeks had guessed they would—and brought the horse 
7 : inside to be the center of a victory celebration. When the party 
ee was over and the Trojans were sleeping it off, the Greek troops 
who were hiding in the horse came out—for the horse had been © 
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made hollow, and big enough to hold a group of men. They came 
out of hiding and opened the gates of the city to the Greek army, 
-yhich had sailed stealthily back by night. The Greeks won a 
somplete victory. “Trojan horse" is still used today to indicate 
a decention, and “beware the Greeks bearing gifts” has been @ 
common adage for 2500 years. Today, as in the days of Hector 
and Achilles, military commanders. still use the psywar of dis- 
‘play or planned deception. 

Probably as old as the story of the Trojan horse is the Biblical 
account of Gideon's use of psywar in his successful defense of 
Jerusalem against the vastly superior forces of the invading 
Midianites, Gideon was aware that his army would be overwhelmed 
if he were to commit it to open battle with the enemy. He therefore 
picked 360 men and equipped each with a trumpet and torch, an | 
earthen pitcher being placed over e2zcn of the torches to conceal 
its light until the appropriate moment. Under cover of darkness 
Gideon placed his small force ina circle around the enemy. At 
midnight, when the Midianite guard was being changed, Gideon 
ordered the pitchers smashed to expose the lighted torches. At 
the same time, each of the 300 sounded his trumpet. Aroused 
from their sleep and believing themselves under attack, the 
Midianites feli into panic and fought with each other in the dark- 
ness. The survivors fled in confusion, and were hunted down 
at will by the Jews. This use of deliberately induced panic is 
perhaps the earliest in recorded history. 

In China the Emperor Wang Mang, wher he was trying to put 
down some rebels, collected all the animals from the imperial 
menagerie and took them along in the hope that they would intimi- 
date the enemy. The rebels attacked first, however, and in the 
excitement of battle the animals got loose and panicked Wang's 
own troops. Wang thus became the victim of one of the Communist 
techniques of psywar, namely, that of “depressing and unnerving 
the enemy commander.” Says Paul Linebarger: “It undermined. 
his health; he drank to excess, ate nothing but oysters, and let 
everything happen by chance. Unable to stretch out, he slept 
sitting on a bench,” The incident also serves as a reminder of 
how psywar sometimes boomerangs. 

Temujin, the Genghis Khan, is commonly believed to have 
achieved his conquests with limitless hordes of wild Tatar horse- 
men, who overran the world by sheer weight of numbers. It now 
seems certain, however, that the sparsely settled countryside of ° 
inner Asia could not possibly have produced such hordes. The 
empire of the Khan was conquered by bold military inventiveness | 
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plus the application of psywar in many forms. The Mongols used 
rumor, display, and other psywar techniques to increase their 
reputation for numbers and ferocity and thus frighten t‘eir enemies. 
Even today, historians still fail to appreciate the lightness of the 
forces, the resourcefulness of command, and the military psywar 
genius with which the Mongols hit Asia and Europe seven centuries 
ago. !t remains to add that, like the Nazis, the Mongols never 

learned to adapt psywar to peaceful ends. They neither made 

friends of the conquered populations nor converted them nor re- 
placed them. They merely ruled for a few years, and then went 
back where they came from. The successes and failures of 
Mongol psywar point up the importance of clearly understanding 
that, even if psywar 1s used efficiently and well before and during 
the shocting, one must still know how to use ** as an implement 
for peace. 

Much of the psywar of the American Revolution is familiar to 
all of us, although we have not usually thought of it as such. 
Davidson has called attention to the extensive use made ef psywar 
by the colonists in organizing and accomplishing the Revolution. 
They used songs, plays, newspapers, sermons, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. Even the Declaration of Independence was used, 
and with remarkable effectiveness, for psywar. Thomas Paine, 
the greatest pamphleteer of the American cause, merits careful 

. study as a master of the written word for psywar purposes. 


Rayan © 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN MODERN TIMES 


In the twentieth century the process of psywar remains essen- 
tially what it was when Gideon defeated the Midianites, but like 
many other human enterprises it has become infinitely more 
complex. The development of mass communication—broadcasting, 
world-wide wire news services, mobile printing presses, motion 
pictures—provides instruments of psywar previously aundreamed 
of, as may be seen from the scale on which they were used in 
World War Il as compared with previous wars. 

No one who lived through or read about the collapse of France 
in 1940 will ever forget the Nazi development of psywar as 4 
raajor weapon of attack. The Nazis* use of radio, the press, group 
meetings abroad, agents, display, “fifth column” terrorism, and, 

. once violence had actually begun, screaming dive bomber s—the 
memory of these is terrifyingly familiar to all of us. The Nazis 
gave the first full-dress demonstration of what psywar can, accom- 
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plish with the new tools of mass communication and the new weapons 
of military warfare. And once the meaning of what they had. done 
came to be understood, all the major combatants who had not al- 
ready done so were compelled to institutionalize psywar in their : oce# 
own arrangersents for war. ei 
The term “psychological warfare” came into use in the United ‘ 
States in the earty days of World War li, largely to denote certain P 
government-sponsored operations undertaken before Pearl Harbor. : 
It was thought that these operations might meet with greater popu- 
lar and Congressional approval unde. that name than if they had been 
given the name that was at that time most common, that.is, propa- 
ganda. The first American peacetime psywar agency was set up in 
1941 by a Presidential order establishing the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Information. The text of the authorizing order makes, 
curiously, no mention of the dissemination of information. Osten- 
sibly, for political purposes, the COI had been organized to collect 
information, However, it was understood (though never written 
down) between the President and William J. Donovan, who became 
Coordinator, that a foreign information service would be established’ 
within the COI to beam short-wave broadcasts to foreign countries. 
As a note on public and official sensitivity to the term “propaganda,” 
it is 4 matter of record that the first official public document using . 
this term did not appear until March of 1943. This was an executive 
order defining the respective missions of the Office of War Infor- 
mation and the Office of Strategic Services. Since that time the 
greater inclusiveness and appropriateness of the term “psychological 
warfare” has been clearly recognized, and it is the term commonly 


used today. 
A listing of some of the 


psywar personnel during and sinc 
widely inclusive the term has become. American psywar has been 


involved not only in radio broadcasts, news releases, and printed 
publications but also in such activities as the delivery of surrender 
leaflets by artillery shell and bomb, the delivery of messages by 
loudspeaker to enemy troops, the V for Victory campaign, the 

sonic deception cover plan for the Normandy invasion, the making — 


of dccumentary films and their exhibition on mobile projection 


units to liberated peoples, the exchange of students and professors 
guns and vehicles 


with foreign countries, the erection of dummy 
to confuse enemy air reconnaissance, and the appointment of a 

lieutenant general to command an invasion force made up of decoy ° 
stockpiles and false radio signals. This last activity is such an 
interesting example of psywar deception that the story deserves 


activities, full or part time, of American 
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esley J. McNair was brought to 
England in 1944, it was planned to make the Germans think he had 
been appointed to command an invasion base. They were allowed 

to hear radio messages to and from this supposed base, and to , 
observe what looked like Allied efforts to conceal its stockpiles 

from aerial observation. Actually, the base was completely ; 
imaginary. merely a part of the cover plan for OVERLORD (that 
is, the invasion of Europe). Yet the Germans were SO completely 
deceived by the maneuver that several divisions were withheld 
from countering the Normandy invasion 1n order to meet McNair's vs ? 
imaginary army when it should strike. Needless to Say, this 

tour de force of psywar contributed greatly to Allied success in 


holding the beachheads. 
The tactics of hostile psy 
conflict situation. For examp 


telling again, When Lt Gen L 


war may be illustrated from any 
le, consider a fight between two 


schoolboys. They threaten, swagger. and grimace, each in the ; : 
hope of scaring the other out and thus winning the victory with- 
out fighting for it. You will notice that even this elementary 
sO “psywar™ is closely related to direct action; it requires the p 
. threat of action before it is effective. If neither boy backs off, : 
the boys may go from the stage of psywar to the stage of direct 
action. Fists fly. Even in the midst of a fist fight, however, 
psywar is part of the conflict. The deft motions of head and 
i jshoulders, shifting glances. side steps, jabs, and feints are 
communicating deliberately misieading messages to the opponent, a 
with a view to putting him at a disadvantage. Less subtle forms ° 
of psywar are the taunting words tossed back and forth. Action 
is used, some of the time. 4s a psywar symbol rather than for 
its direct result. One boy eases UP, backs up, protects himself. 
He is trying to communicate a message that he is tired and 
frightened. The encouraged opponent presses his apparent ad- 
vantage, rushes in, relaxes his caution. When he leaves 4 big 
enough opening, the little psychological warrior suddenly steps 
forward and swings 4 punch to his opponent's unprotected nose. 
There may be yet ether psychological operations going on as 
the two boys pummel each other in the school playground. One 
boy may be trying to communicate messages to other boys on 
the lot that will persuade them to accept him as & leader. The 
other may be trying to impress a girl who has shown signs of 
liking the curly-headed lad in the front scat. 
' From a schoolyard scrap to the Nazi “strategy of terror” or 
the Communist propaganda of world revolution is a long step. 
Yet the principles are the same. Substitute, {or the boys, nations; 
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for the girl, a neutra! nation whose help and friendship are coveted; : 3 
for the conflict situation in the schoolyard, a conflict of aims, ; 
wants, or needs in which the fuifillment of the national policy ob- - 
jectives of two nations are in conflict. In such a situation between or 


nations, a8 in Newtonian physics, it is impossible for two bodies 
to occupy the same space at the same time, and so, in one degree 
or another, there is war. The term “cold war” has come into our 
language as a recognition that war sometimes exists between two 
nations before “the reciprocal application of violence*—the clas- 
sical definition of war—takes place. As von Clausewitz said, war 
is merely “politics continued by other means.” Only when it has 
matured into reciprocal violence is it recagnized by a formal 
declaration of war. And when the shooting war is over, action 
must still be taken and messages communicated for the purpose <3 
of consolidating «he victory. 

‘Thus psywar may oe used in time of peace or time of war. It 
may be directed at one’s enemies or one's friends. Itis likely i 


to be used whenever @ nation’s leaders believe that the communi- 
cation of express or implied messages will help promote its 


policies or attain its international objectives. eo 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AS COMMUNICATION b 
Ten years of intensive experience with psywar and the history % 

of several thousand years of military campaigns in which, as we . an 

have seen, symbolic (that is, message) warfare invariably played 8 

a part, give us a body of practical knowledge on the methods, use, : 


and administration of psywar. Our knowledge of the theory of . 
psywar, however(that is, our knowledge of the body of princisles 
by which we can predict how a given target in a given situation 
will respond to a given act of psywar) is derived from the humana 
sciences. 
Psywar is not a science in the sense, for example, that physics 
or psychology may be called sciences. It is an application of 
science with a strong admixture of art. The reason for speaking 
of it as partly art wiil be understood if you recollect that a large . 
part of psywar must be written or spoken or designed or displayed. 
The reason for speaking of it as an application of science you will 
grasp at once from what it has in common with another area of 
military study, namely, ballistics. Ballistics is the specialized - . & 
study of those physical laws that relate to the firing of weapons. a 
It uses the basic physical formulas of mass, gravitation, distance, 
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and velocity to determine the most effective construction and use 

of guns and projectiles. Ballistics is therefore ar application of 

science, that is, the application of the disciplined knowledge of 

physics, mathematics, and chemistry to 4 special area of protlems. 

And just as ballistics depends on the physical sciences, psywar Tl 

depends on what we may call the “human sciences.” ; mn 
The basic process in psywar is communication. Its basic 

theory is tuerefore communication theory. In the last hundred 

years the human sciences, notably psychology, sociology, anthro- a 

pology, and political science, as they have developed and perfected 

their own central disciplines have had to give increasing attention 

to the problem of communication. Education, journalism, adver- 

tising, public opinion measurement, human relations, labor rela- 

tions, military morale studies, and community studies have all 

served as laboratories for developing a body of theory about 

communications. Study by study, experiment by experiment, 

research has analyzed what happens when people communicate 

with one another, formulated hypotheses about the process involved, if 

and achieved greater and greater skill in predicting its effects and 


si 


eet ein Oe Oo a ee A ee 


om ” , laying down rules.as to how to achieve this effect rather than that 
jo tHe one. 
4 Increasingly complex experiments with animals and human. : 
4 beings have, over many decades, helped to clarify the relations ke 


+ an 
v 


of stimulus to response that le at the heart of all communi- 
: cation. A special case of this is the long series of studies of © 
human learning, out of which have come the “laws” of frequency, 
: reward, readiness, belongingness, intensity, primacy and recency, 
: and reinforcement; the systematized knowledge of learning and 
; forgetting curves, and of motivations to learn; and the several 
a a systematic thecries of learning that seex to combine experimental 2 
] knowledge into a structure of principles. There have likewise . 
been many studies of the symbols of communications, the ~ sieaning 
: of meaning,” and the problems involved in communicating symbols 
t from one culture to another or from one person to others. In con- 
nection with the growth of the so-called “mass media,” there have 
: \ been innumerable studies of communication behavior—which com- 
4 munications the recipients choose to receive out of those com- 


munications available to them, and their reasons for choosing 
them. There has been & long series of studies of collective be- 
havior: the nature of publics, masses, and crowds; the processes 


P : of group consensus, the ways in which new forms of group behavior, 4 
* new goals, new leaders come into being; and, especially, the kind oe 
\ ) \ of group behavior that is associated with soc:al unrest, fear, in- 
3oN P 
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security, and hostility. Parallel to this have been studies of inter- 
group conflicts, and especially of the position and behavior of 
minority groups in society. Attempts have been made, especially 
in military and industrial situations, to analyze the nature of 
morale and the reasons for “high” and “low” morale. In the 
course of long study of cultural change, researchers have given 
attention to the question of how attitudes and opinions are formed, 
how public opinion arises and how it is changed, and to such mani- 
festations of public opinion as voting behavior. The way rumor — 
operates ina society is another of the numerous communication 
processes that have been studied at length. Increasing attention 
has been given to differences between cultures, particularly the 
different ways things are done, the different values‘and symbols, 
and the different group relations that are characteristic of dif- 
ferent nations and peoples. Finally, communication channels, 
attitude formation, group relations, coliective behavior, leader - 
ship roles, and tne other manifestations of communication to and 
within a society have been examined in their relation to the func- 
tioning of political systems. : 

This, then, is the body of knowledge from which we derive, 
as well as it can be derived in the present incomplete state of 
research, a theory of psywan and it is this accumulating research 
that we draw on in Part II of this volume. The practice of psywar 
is the application of this theory in the light of al! available know!- 
edge about policy and objectives, situations, capabilities, and 
targets. 

‘A word of caution is in order at this point. ‘Although research 
is accumulating very {ast in the human sciences, our knowledge 
of many problems and processes in psywar is very slender. A 
student or practitioner of psywar must therefore be always on the . 
lookout for new {findings and always wary of trusting too confi- . 
dently in old practice. There will doubtless be many important 
research developments in this field in the next few years. 

Having reviewed the background of psywar at some length, 
we are better prepared to define it. 


DEFINITIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Psychological warfare is sometimes SO defined as to imply 
that it always involves the deliberate use of “symbolic communi- 
cation.” The difficulty with any such definition, indeed with most 

definitions of psywar, is that it leaves out too many things that 
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are demonstrably the business of psychological warriors-—-unless 

we use the term “symbolic communication” so broadly as to 

deprive it of its normal meaning. When UN airplanes roared” 

over Korea in the months after the Communtst invasion of 25 June 

1950, for example, they must have been recognized, and were in- 

tended to be recognized, a» tokens of the power and determination 

of the free world to resist Communist aggression. To the extent 

that they were intended to be so recognized they were, clearly, 

intended to communicate a message to occupied South Korea and 
to the momentarily triumphant invasion troops, and were flying : 
what were, in part at least, psywar missions. 

When one of those planes dropped a bomb on a Communist 
gun emplacement it was not, of course, waging psywar against 
that gun position, it was engaged in direct military action. The 
Communist soldier whe was shot through the head in the course 
of the attack was not the victim of psywar, he was the victim of 
direct military action. But this does not invsidate our point, 
which is that psywar must be so defined as to recognize that 
almost any military action may have a psywar aspect. A bomb 
on a gun emplacement may help persuade anozher gun crew to 
run or surrender. Machine-gun bullets on a Communist convoy 
may help persuade anti-Communists in occupied territory to 
resisi. If these things happen incidentally, without being intended 
by the attackers, they probably should not be called psywar. But 
if they are intended to be understood as conveying such and such 
a message, they are psywar. ; 

The key words in any realistic definition of psywar would, on 
the above showing, have to be communication and message. Psy- 
war is the communication of messages, Whether expressly or (as 
:n the instances just noted) by implication. A leafiet and a radio | 
broadcast communicate an explicit message, a show of naval 
force off the coast of a small country which has been remiss about 
its obligations under international law is an implied message. In 


_each case the idea is to accomplish something by means of = mes- 


sage that would otherwise have to be accomplished by the use of - 
force or not at all. And in each case the something to be accom- 
plished is behavior on the part of -he recipient that, in the com-~ 
municator's view, will farward his nation’s policies or render . 
more probable the achievement of his nation’s objectives. 

There is another pitfall into which we can easily slip when 
we attempt to define psywar. We might argue like this: as its 
very name indicates, psychological warfare is a form of warfare; 
nations use it against their enemies, for the purpose of weakening 
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their will to fight and resist; to speak of its use on a friendly 
country, or to speak of its use in peacetime, is to abuse language. 
From a strictly dictionary point of view this may be a sound point. . 
ractically, given certain widely accepted usages of the term ° 
“psychological warfare,” it leads to all manner of nonsense. The 
Voice of America (VOA), for example, is 2 peacetime agency; its 
@ broadcasts are aimed by no means exclusively at potential enemies 
(besides which a potential enemy is not an enemy); it often seeks 
not to destroy but to build up the will to fight and resist; it thinks 
of itself as conducting a psywar operation, and students of psywar 
habitually think of it as America's major bet in the psywar field. 
& ' Yet a definition based on the line of argument summarized at the 
beginning of this paragraph would require us to take no notice o 
VCA's operations inthis volume, 
a < The reader will already have guessed the general shape of 
the definition to which we have been leading up: psychological 
warfare is the whole range of functions performed by psychological 
@ - warriors, whether inside or outside duly constituted psywar agencies. | 
(The pilot of a plane flying a psywar mission is engaged in psywar . 
and is, for the moment at least, a psychologica: warrior.) Itis, 
admittedly, a “circular” definition, but it has the advantage of 
excluding nothing that the psychological warrior ought to think of 
e as part of the over-all enterprise in which he is engaged. And it ; P 
. will allow us to give due weight to certain facts that cannot, for , 
the reasons just mentioned, be overlooked in a working definition 
of psywar without creating difficulties. We can, for example, bear 
in mind that the normal end product of any psywar operation is 
explicit verbal messages, whether written or Spoken, and yet give 
due weight to the fact that sometimes the messages are implied, 
as illustrated in the next paragraph. We can bear in mind that 
psywar is often “waged” in peacetime, “against” friends, “for” 
constructive purposes, and yet give due weight to the fact that one 
very important type of psywar is waged in wartime against enemies, 
mostly by soldiers, not civilians, and for purposes that are destruc - 
tive or even lethal. The one thing we must be careful todo in us- | 
ing so broad a definition of psywar is to be clear with ourselves— 
and with our readers—as to the type of psywar we are speaking 
about at each point in our discussion. 
We have said that psywar is one of the means nations use to 
promote their policies and objectives vis-a-vis the outside world. 4 
The othe: means, which we have alreaay noticed in connection 
with bombing raids, are by no means always easily separable 
from it. Tney include such things as war, military aid, blockade, 
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and withholding diplomatic recognition. 
deliberately moved back and forth be- 
tween hostile and friendly means—we have forms of action that 
may or may not have an intended message content, and insofar 

as they do have a message content may have a greater or lesser 
one. We may give economic aid to France because we wish it to 
be economically strong or because we think the giving of it will 
communicate to Frenchmen a message: “The United States is 

rich and generous, and for you not to be its allies would be foolish 
and ungrateful.” The US diplomat abroad may decline an invitation . : 
to a cocktail party at the Swiss Embassy because he does not wish 

to encounter the Belgian charge unti! he has had further word from 
Washington, or because he wishes to signal a nonverbal message 

to the Swiss Embassy: “We dislike certain things you are doing 

and propose to avoid you until you refrain from them.” A good 

example of an implied message is “Operation Magic Carpet”™:° 


financial aid, diplomacy, 
In all these—and we have 


AIRLIFT FOR ALLAH® 


The Koran orders all the faithful, except slaves, women without com 
panicas and those who cannot afford the journey, t7 make the Aaj)j, the 
holy gilwrimage to Ylecca, al least once in their lifetime. Last fortnight, 
as the season of the hay drew near once ayain, mote hats {pilgrima) 
than ever before —hajyis from Turkey, Iran, Irag and most of the desert 
cities and oases of North Africa—foliowed the Koran’s injunction and 
swarmed inte the Lebanese city of Beirut, the usual waystation of the 
road to Mecca. Each clutched in the voluminous folds of bis ihram (the 
pilgrim’s sheetlike uniform), an airline ticket to Jidda, the airport near 


est the holy city. 
There were good reasons For the unusually large turnout. For one 


thing, the ordained day of the pilyrimage’s start this year fell on a Friday, 
and a pilgrim who mukes the hajj on Friday (the Moslem sabbath) is seven 
times blessed and sure to achieve heaven. Foe another, Saudi Arabia's 
King Ibn Saud, *hose oil-rich country includes Mecca, had lifted the usual 
tan of $52 per pilarim. Agents of the three local airlines began selling 
tickets to Jidda like hot cakes. But when the holders turned up in Beirut, 
they found that there were not nearly enough planes to carry them. The 
hays began piling up in Beirut’s streets, in the monques and at the air 


port. : 
dnt protest, They just waited. For 

on Aaj, they sat huddled hour after 

mt Allah, in bis wisdom, would some 


They didn't complain. They di 
bidden by Islamic law to wer hats 


hour under the broiling sun, certain th 
somehow get them to Mecc fe Lebanese peddiers did a Iand-olfice busi- 


ness se'ling umbrellas against the fierce hent. SPallek, bayzi [Out of the 
way, pilgrim|!® cried airport attendants, The huddled groups moved aside, 
returned and continued to. wait—for once on bajz, BO pilgrim ever turns back. 


* hotesmnenedd an lejet.d puts the nutnbes of pilgrims to Meeccs each yer ut a constant 700,000 
tors is usually fur suet of that nusbet, the difference is 


but sunce the count of a atal vist 
beiveved by the faithful to be mode “4 by a suitatle nurter of angele, 


* Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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Mirocie in Washington. On Thursday, with the holy days just a week 
away, desperslo airline officials appealed for help to Harold Minor, able 
Minor promptly dashed off a “night acticn® (most 
urgent) cable to Washington, pointing out that here was & real chance for 
the United States to make friends in the Arab world. Something of a mira 
cle then happened: the State Department got the point. At RheinrMain 
airport in Wiesbaden, Germany, at Wheelus Field in Tripoli, at Orly Field 
in Paria, US aismen were suddenly alerted for special duty. Three days 
later, the first of 13 huge US C-S4s landed at Beirut’s suport. Next 
morning Operaiion Haij was under Ways 

Each clutching a box lunch (bread, olives, cheese, fruit) provided In 
haste by the American Friends of the Middle Fant (organized by uS Col- 
umnist Dorothy Thompson), tne Aajjis were hustled aboard the big planes, 
50 toa flight. All doy long the transports shuttled back and forth to 
Jidda, One old men, deaf ard blind at 65, was led aboard a plane by his 
none *Thia la help sent by Allah,” the son told the US pilot. *We are 
linked together today by love and feith.® Another passenger on tbe aagic 
carpet providea by the United Mates was irascible old Mullah Kashani, 
Iran's bitterly anti-Arerican religious leader. He rewarded dog-tired 
Pilots Captain Alfred Boastey of Atlanta and Lieut. Angelo Elmo of 
Washington with wet kinases on both cheeks. 

- Five daya later the last of 3763 stranied pilgrims was loaded sboarc 
the last flight. The airlift had travered 8 total of 121,806 miles. Some 
of the US airmen had spent 27 owt of 40 bours in the sir, but the trips had 
been more thao worth it. The pilgrims’ eirlift had done ore good than 
any other act of the United State’s otherwise fumbling and unimaginative 
ection and inaction in the Sliddle East. It was the one guccess US diplo- 
macy could claim in w week of continued crises. The irsnian oil dispute 
with Britein bed dragged on for more than a year, »hiie Iran slid to the 
edge of bankruptcy, chaos and Communism, hanging on the ctilT like 
Pauline in her perils; lest week the United States and Britain tried to 
settle the mess and were flatly turned down by Iran's Mossadegh. 

It wuuld take @ lot before Arabs would forgive the United Scates for 
its help to Israel, but Operation Magic Carpet might well be the begin- 
ning. ‘Speaking for myself and 40 million Arab Moalema,” Lebanon's 
Mufti Alaya told Minister Minor, would like to say that this is the 
turning point of American relations with the Muslem world. This aid has 
been not to governments, but tosecple. It is neither military nor econonr 

ic but spiritual.” 


‘Then he issued at unprecedented order: this year, the Aajjis wore to 


include the American people —iaf idels though they aro-—~it their prayers. 


We may, in short, think of the means nations use in furthering 
their objectives as a continuum stretching from direct action with- 
out any message content whatever to sheer message without any 
direct-action content whatever. In practical terms one end of the 
continuum is 4 punch in the nose; the other is a series of words 
which seek to accomplish a Gesired aim without fighting for it. 

At one end of the continuum is the Communist attack on Korea; 

at the other i5 Communist propaganda about “siave labor” in the 
United States. At the extremes, therefore, the two kinds of action 
are readily distinguishable one {rom another; in the middle they 
are barely dictinguishable; and nowhere on the continuurn is one 
kind of means entirely isolated from the other. Communicated 
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by news and rumor, the Communist attack on Korea served as 
powerful psywar on other populations in Asia. The slave-labor ~ 
line was related to potential revolution in non-Communist countries. 


TERMINOLOGY OFr PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Some of the vocabulary of psywar consists of words used in 
a sense with which you may not be familiar. It may be heipful to 
be sure you understand such terms as “source,” “target,” “message, 
“medium,” and “symbol” before going on to Part II of this volume. 

The source of psywat is simply the person or organization that 
originates the message. Thus the source of the material on the 
VOA is the Government of the United States. The purported source 
of the material on Nachtsender 1212, a radio station the Allies 
operated for psywar purposes during World War Il,keeping UP the 
pretense that it was a clandestine station within Germany, Was 4 
group of Germans, while its real source was an Allied psywar 
operator. 

The target of psywar is the individual or group to whom the 
psywar message is directéu. The target of surrender leaflets 
may be an opposing enemy unit, The target of Nachtsender 1212 

when it broadcasted recipes for cooking waste materials was the 
German housewife, who, it was hoped, would become furious at 
the thought of Germans having to serve UP and eat such swill. 
The target may be smaller than the total audience which receives 
the psywar material. And the effective target May be smailer 

still, because some who receive it may turn a deaf ear to it. 

The message of psywar is always 4 symbol or a series of 
symbols that is to be communicated to the target audience with cS 
the intention of inducing (a) a specific and desired reaction that 
will lead to (b) specific and desired behavior on the part of that | 
audience. The message may be as simple as the V sign of World 
War Il or as complex as Wilson's Fourteen Points, which were 
powerful psywar in World War I. 

By a “symbol” (and we know from the preceding paragraph that 
most psywar is symbolic communication) we mean something that 
substitutes in the communication process for.an object, a proc- 
ess, or an idea. Obviously a dog cannot be communicated. But — 
the idea of a dog can be symbolized by the word “dog” and com- 
municated readily Similarly, a Bronx cheer 15 a symbol of an 
attitude that can be readily and effectively communicated. A picture 
of a lake in the woods may serve as 4 symbol to communicate the 
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nature of a su mer vacation, and in this case literally a picture 
would be “worch a thousand words.” You will notice an important 
characteristic of symbols, namely, that they always represent the 
original object, idea, or experience at & high level of abstractica, 
or, to put it another way, at a level of reduced cues. All the sen- 
sory cues one would get from the object “dog” (shape, movement, 
color, sound, smell, touch, etc.) are replaced by the single viszal 
stimulus that one gets from seeing the three letters d-o-g. This 
as the quality that makes symbols easy to misinterpret; that is, 

a symbol can mean to a given individual only what his experience 
has taught him to connect with it, and no two persons, certainly 

no two distinct cultural groups, have ever had exactly the same 
experience. More of that later. 

By media, we mean the communicative devices tor carrying 
a message fram source to target. Among others, they include 
broadcasts, news, leaflets, the “slower” printed media (magazines, 
books, etc.), posters, meetings, motion pictures, 
tions, rumor, agitation, display, and events planned or staged with 
a view to their psywar eifects. 

These terms are all comrnon to communication study. Other 
terms, such as “black” and “white” operations, and “political,” 
“tactical,” “strategic,” and “consolidation” psywar, are peculiar 
d at somewhat greater length in the 


to psywar and will be treate 
following sections. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


By Mission 
_ 


The process of psywas, of course, is a single process. There 
is no sharp distinction between the basic principles that should 
govern the conduct of psywar against enemy troops as contrasted 
with psywar against enemy civilians, or as between the principles 
governing the conduct of peacetime psywaF as contrasted with — 
wartime psywaFr. Nevertheless it is useful, for some purposes, 
to distinguish between four kinds of psy¥ar (the fourth, consoli- 
dation, is sometimes lumped together with the third, political): 

Tactical psywar is directed at specific enemy units in a spe- 
cific battle situation in the combat zone and is, or should be, inte- 
grated into the tactical planning for that situation. Its distin-_ 
guishing characteristic, then, is its specificity. For whereas 
strategic and political operations admit a considerable amount 
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of generality both as to target and response, tactical psywar is 
just as specific as a bayonet charge or an artillery barrage. Its 
usual mission is to induce enemy soldiers to surrender, whether 
individually or collectively (that is, in units). It can also be used, 
however, to lower the morale er the will of the enemy troops to 
resist, or to mislead the local enemy command in such a way 
that he will take some tactical step that, particularly if we are 
expecting it, we can exploit to our advantage. Tactical psywar, 
like strategic psywaFr but unlike political, is almost always un- 


friendly. The exception would be dropping leaflets on the troops 


of America's allies, a regiment of POKs,for example, that has 


been surrounded by the enemy and needs encouragement. 

Strategic psywar is ordinarily directed behind the lines, 
either to civilian or to military groups. Itis integrated into the 
over-all military plan for the war as a whole, oF at least for some 
important phase of it, a theater for example, with a view to payoff 
in the indefinite rather than the immediate future and on a broad 24 
rather than a merely local scale. A typical tactical psywar opera- : 
tion might be leaflets directed at a unit of enemy troops, urging 
immediate surrender. A typical strategic psywar operation might 
be a series of broadcasts or leaflets dropped on the residents of 


an industrial section within the enemy's country, in an attempt to 
by spreading disaffection among, for 


cut enemy war production 
‘ example, industrial workers. 
can be drawn between the two. The leaflets 


But no sharp line 
dropped in the enemy's industrial zone might have the further 


purpose of immediately affecting supplies to a sector of the front 
where we are about to attack, which would make them partly 


tactical. 
The term“ political psywar™ 


is best regerved for operations 


that are not integrated into any military plan, although they may, 
like many broadcasts in recent years from General Headquarters, 
Far Eastern Command, be conducted by the military. Their pur- 
pose, as already indicated, is at least as ofter friendly (to the 
immediate target, anyway) as unfriendly, and they are less likely 
than tactical or strategic psywar to call for any specific action by 
the target audience. Often they merely attempt to build up desired 
attitudes on the pert of the population of the target country, OF this 
or that political, social, or economic group. Sometimes they at- 
tempt to set group against g©oup within the target; equally well, 
however, they may attempt to bring about a rappreachement between 


J 
calling attention,for example, to some alleged 


inimical groups, by 
common interest th they have hitherto ignored. Much of the “cold 
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war” is political psywar. If it is related to the future military plans 8 
of the antagonists, it is not related to them so directly as tactical 
and stragegic psywar. Typical examples of political psywar are the 
broadcasts of the United States and the Soviet Union to the Near . og 
East, the Stockholm “Peace Petition,” the Berlin blockade, the 
American Information Centers throughout the still-free countries, 
the program of eachange of persons between the United States and 
Europe, and our recently suspended Russian-language America. 
Consolidation psywar (which is often, and quite legitimately, 
considered a part of political psywar) is needed when the shooting 
is over but the victory is not yet consolidated. One of the hard 
lessons the twentieth century has to teach is that military victory 
does not end a war. Often, it would seem, greater skill is required 
to “win the peace” than to win the war. In Japan since 1945 it has 
been necessary for the United States 19 use its psywar know-how 
to the full in an attempt to give new. direction to the Japanese 
people's goals and activities. Any future US military victory will 
impose a similar~perhaps even greater—necessity upon our oc- 
cupation authorities, probably, though not necessarily, with con- : 
structive purposes like those which have governed zecent US EE 
occupations, and the occupation plans will undoubtedly call for tes 
carefully integrated psywar operations. There, indeed, lies the 
best reason for distinguishing between political and consolidation ; 
psywar. The latter, like tactical and strategic psywar, is part of 
a military plan. . 


By Ap parent Source 


Psywar operations, whether tactical, strategic, political, or 
consolidation, may be white, gray, or black, depending on the 
apparent or ostensibie source of the messages communicated. 

White psywar is “overt.” Its source is not concealed in any 
way; usually, indeed, this type of psywar emphasizes its source, 
so that its effectiveness depends in large part on the authority 
and prestige of that source. The news broadcasts of the BBC 
during World War II are an excellent example of white operations. 
At the outbreak of hostilities the BBC had a long-standing repu- 
tation for objective and truthful newscasts. During the war it 
made every effort to capitalize on this reputation by maintaining 
the same program formais, call letters, and identifications, and 
tool pains to call attention to itself as the originator of the news, 
commentary, and entertainment it carried. 
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e Surrender passes are another claro. l example of white a 
operations. In the European theater in World War Il, surrender - 
passes were printed with a handsome bank-note type of border; : 
e the great seals of Allied nations were handsomely displayed; the 2 
: signatures of the commanding generals were shown—all to make - 
the passes lock like official documents, backed up by the Allied =< : 
governments, and cause the enemy's trocps to feel that they were 7 


d by Allied soldiers. - 


certain to be honore 
t enemy units are an example 


Loudspeaker operations agains 


of white tactical psywar. a, 
: The use made of President Roosevelt's speeches—particularly 

the “Four Freedoms” speech—in World War Il was white psywar 
ches were communicated to the 


& 


in its purest form. These spee 
enemy audience by ¢very available medium, from radio broadcasts 3 
to leaflets to phonograph records, as ,ronouncements by the j 
President of the United States, in an attempt to capitalize on his j 
pop tlarity and prestige. if 
Black psywar operations arc “covert” operations. The inten- i 
tion in such operations is to pass off the material communicated 3 
us as messages from some source other than the true one. Since . 
its true source is nut revealed, black psywar can do things that : 
white psywar could not possibly do without injuring the sender's . 
cause. For example, here is a leaflet that was distributed among 
‘ American troops on the Western Front (with the typical errors): 
Military authorities demanded a nationwade War On VICE. They got 8 
". sham battle—a polite blood testiay campangna which would not alarm ladies- 
nid xocieties and parent-teacherss association. 
Nevertheless, police raided a intge number of cabarets, dance halls, 
and joints 1n 24 smalt, medium, and large cities. Thesernids showed that of 
the 20,000 women investigated, a staggering peopertien had veneral diseases. 
Over 50% had V2. 21% were prostitutes. Ol the 79% nonjrofes- ‘ 
sionals, 61% were pickupe, ist; were gitl friends. 17%: were girls under 20 


years, 
4a) were wives of men 
Both groups were mostly me 
-deciare that they feel a psiriotie com 
Is YOUR GIRL AMONG THEM? : 
YOU CAN'T TALK VLD. OUP OF, EXISTENCE —1T iS THERE! ‘ ee 


serving in the armed forces ABROAD. 
mbers of the growing band of “¥* gisl«, who 
sulsion te console Lroope. ‘ 


‘source of this leaflet was a German propaganda unit, 
US Army. The leaflet had nothing 


its real purpose was to lower 


The real 
but the pretended source was the 


to do with stopping VD among troops, 


a - morale among American troops. © 
, A classical caample of black psywar on the air was 


“Operation Annie.” Tne following brief account of its activities 


is by H. H. Burger?" 
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eo Somewhere in L.uxembourg, in a secluded house which once belonged / 8 
to the Gestapo, the American Twelfth Army Group had instatled a small 
group of men: writers, experta, speakers and radio technicians. They 
formed the ataff of the Nachtsender $212 (Night Radio Station 1212). Thelr 
task was to win the enemy's confidence, to gain the reputation of being a 
religble and necessary source, by giving absolutely corre ct information : 
. about the military situation a! the front. ; 
é In the course of eventa “Annie® became quite a girl. Slowly but surely 
j her personality developed. She was thoroughly feminine. in innocent tones 
she would speak about the fact that the Reich’s cartagraphical instituie was 
short of maps numbered 415 to 318, which were badly needed for national 
dofense. And suddenly you would, if you were German, find yourself asking t 
why the institute waz asking for mapa of Westphalin, still more than 300° , 
miles inside the Reich, 
‘Then again she would iura inte & good housewife und advise you on the 
use of the oddest waste material for cooking and eating and you would wind 
up by asking yourself furiously, if you were 4 German, why you should be ‘ 
forced to each such swill, 
A set of party directories and phone bocks, captured ner Trier, pro- 
vided the writers with the matorial for a very successful atunt: ; : 
Late one evening a small town was caplured pear Gladbach-Rheydt, oc ‘ 
an important party stronghold. At thet time the capture was known to Annie ; vy 
only. At-2:30 a.m., 1212 came in with a flash: A cail for belp by the party ' 
headquarters uf the town slready in our hands. All listeners io Gladbach- 
Rheydt were requested to call party headquarters o¢ all known party 
functlonaires——phone numbers and addressea were given-—and urge them 
immediately to dispatch five trucks, manned by reliable party meg, to rescue a ne 
their comrades and important party documents. They were to proceed along 
a preactibed route. Only Annie knew that this route was already controlled 
by American troops. That night the Gladbach-Rheydt loca! of the Nazi party 
lost five precious trucks and five good drivers. ; : 
The features had a widely varying character. Sometimes they were 
eyewtiness reports, breathless stories by getaway mes. Sometimes they were 
general observations on the course of the war, sever pro-Party, but always 
pro-German. They were pieces full of worry, skepticism, full of ifs and buts, 
very much the sort of pieces a German military critic would write about the 
failures, the blunders, and the drab consequences. Bat 1212 never sneered, 
was never sarcastic. It was always desperately and sadly bonest about 
every lost position, every lost division. and ultimately the lost war.* 


The term “gray” is used to refer to covert operations in which 
the recipient is not told the source; the sender conceals his own 
identity, bet does not “hang” what he is sending on anybody else 
in particular. In this area fall the propaganda of rumor, news 
credited to “usually reliable sources,” “high military circles,” 
“it is said that,” etc. The Germans, during the Nazi cccupation — ; 
of France, for example, ran several magazines and newspapers 
in Paris. They did not describe themseives as German controlied 
and often took the French side of an argument, but they proved to 
be convenient channels through which to communicate the, German 
propaganda line when necessary. ‘Again, for example, unsigned 
leaflets, which theoretically might have been prepared either by 


*Reprinted by permission of author and publisher, 
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the enemy or by dissident elements within the ranks of the receiv- 
ing audience, are gray propaganda. Thus we see that the distinction 
between gray and biack is not so sharp as that between black and 
white. Gray is perhaps best regarded as one form of black psywar. 

If a theme or an idea that white 1s trying to get across canbe. - 
echoed or reinforced or corroborated by genuinely deceptive black 
or gray, the target audience is more likely to give it credit. Thus 
a judicious combination of white and black is sometimes very effec- 
tive. However, for reasons we shall sce below, use of this proce- 
dure calls for great caution on the part of the sender. 


RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE TO POLICY 
AND COMMAND “ 


This brief survey of what psywar is would be incomplete with- 
out a further word concerning the relanon of psywar to national 
poticy of all kinds—military, political, economic, etc. Psywar is 
always i: means to some end set by policy, and we shall think more 
clearly about it if we conceive of the ends always being set not by 
psychological warriors but by another group of people altugether, 
namely, the policy makers. Skillful psywar, on that showing, is 
psywar that takes the policies laid down by the policy makers and 
does the best possible job of implementing them by messages to 
the target audiences. This point is worth emphasizing because 
endless confusion results whenever it is ignored, as it is when, 
for example, people blame the unpopularity of the Nazis in the 
German-occupied portions of Russia in World War II on “bad” 
psywar, when they mean merely that the Nazis-and their policies 
displeased the Russians The policies that it is psywar's task 
to implernent may be good or bad, wise or unwise, calculated to 
please the target or displease it, consistent or conflicting, stable 
or shifting. Psywar's job is to take them and do the best it can 
with them, (The fact that psywar personnel often do make policy, 
especially in the absence of directives from higher authorities, 
i> beside the point, The fact that 4 surgeon oftendrives his owncar 
does not abolish the distinction between surgery and chauffe ring.) 

One reason that contusion of the kina noted above (lor example, 
biaming Nazi peywar for aecisions niade by Nazi policy makers), 
makes the relation between psywar and policy one of the most 
complicated and tricky parts of psywar theory ts this: Psywar 
nersonnel are, or should be, the personnel best qualified to say 


in advance what the psywar consequences of a proposal will be, 


e 
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or what the psywar consequences of a current policy actually are. 
Giving expert advice on these points is, in that sense, a psywar 
function, whether the policy makers ask for it or not, or, having 
asked for it, use it or do not use it. Policy, in other words, has 
a psywar aspect, just as it has an economic and/or fiscal aspect 
(about which the policy makers are wise to consult their economic 
advisers), A nation is, moreover, ina bad way if the predictable 
psywar consequences of a policy are rot taken into account before 
it is adopted. It is also in a bad way if psywar personnel are not 
in position to inform the policy makers as to what policies would 
predictably produce the most favorable psywar consequences. But | 
the real policy decisions, the decision, for example, as to whether 
to adept a policy despite its probable psychological impact on psy- 
war's target audiences, are under our system a political function 
that belongs to electec officials and their immediate appointees. 
When a nation sets about activating policy, obviously the first 
requirement is intelligence regarding the target. A planner must 
know what are the “given conditions” that he must modify in the 
direction of policy goals. Psywar, like military action and all 
the other instruments of policy, must therefore work in the closest 
possible cooperation with intelligence. When policy has specified 
the desired goals and intelligence has appraised the existing situ- 
ation, then a nation's psywar group is ready to go into action. | Its 
psywar group must, of course, function in close coordination with 
the other striking arms of policy—the military, the foreign str- 
vice, etc. Bold words alone, without the Nazi forces behind them, 


made a “strategy of terror.” Clearly no psywar, 


would never have ™ : 
no matter how skillful, from the Western Allies could be counted 


on completely to predetermine the actions of the Soviet Politburo, 
although psywar coordinated with NATO, economic measures, and 
diplomatic policy unity may accomplish something toward that end. 
No psywar without supporting military power could by itself have se- 
cured the surrender of Japanese troops on Pacific islands. It is in 
the area of the crucial margin that psywar is likely to be effective. 
If psywar could net by itself beat the Nazis, it could still deceive 
three German divisions and thus make the beachhead invasion. 
easier. if psywar by itself could not defeat the Trojans, it could 
at least get the Greek army into position to do so. In this marginal 
area, psywar can often tip the scales between failure and accorm- 
plisament, opposition and cooperation, reconstruction and chaos. 
The distinction between policy and psywar emerges as all the 
more important when we ask, “How does one evaluate a psywar 
operation?” Like all other instruments of policy, it must be cval- 
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negotiations, still the instruments fail if they do not move events 
toward the desired goals. So*it is with psywar. No matter how : 
attractive the leaflet, how scintillating the radio program, how 

large the parade, how widespread the rumor, it is good psywar g 
onty if it skows maximum possible results in modifying the be- 3 
havier of its target in the direction of policy goals. There is no 

other test, and if we confuse policy and psywar we are left with 
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uated in terms of its effectiveness in furthering a predetermined 3 1° | 
‘policy. “A military campaign, an economic boycott, or a treaty is 
“good” if it advances policy, “bad” if it docs not; No matter how * 
brilliant the strategy, how airtight the boycott, how skillful the is 


no test at all. 


SUMMARY 


Psywar has been us a with considerable effect since at least 
the beginning of recorded history. Perhaps modern psywar opera- 
tions were developed during World War I. However, the pace and 
scope have increased greatly since those days. From more or 
less optional use by amateurs, some talented, others less so. 
the world has progressed lo a state in which self-preservation 
alone demands the most intense psywar pressure that a large body : 
of trained professionals commanding immense resources can bring 
to bear. Unfortunaicly for the efficient performance of this task, 
important knowledge of the theory of psywar is almost entirely 
lacking. Applications of existing knowledge have been fairly well 
recorded, but relatively little effort has been made to find answers 
to numerous fundamentat questions, and consequently the questions 
go unanswered or ure answered provisionally by guesses. | 
You should remember that psywar 15 basically communication. 
Consequently, communication theory is all we have on which to 
build psywar theory. It follows then that psywar may be defined 
as communication of a message, which may be explicit or implied, 
in oraer to bring about some action. Considered more broadly, 
psywar may be defined as the whole range of functions performed 
by psychological warriors. You should remember that psywar 
may also be friendly rather than hostile, despite the contradiction is 
in terms. o 
Besides communication of the message, psywar operators are 
concerned with the source, target, medium, and symbols. 
Psywar may be classified first by mission and then subclas- 
sified by apparent source. Accorcing to its mission, psyWar 1s 
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a 
gaid to be tactical, strategic, political, or consolidation. Any of . 
these may be further subdivided into white, black, or gray psywar. 
Finally, you should understand clearly and never forget that } 


psywar operators do not make policy. The mission of psywar is 
to carry out the policies formulated by the policy makers. - 
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Lerner, Daniel. (ed.). Propaganda in Wer.and Crisis. Now York: Stewart, 1951. 500 pp. ae 


Excellent collection of articles and selections from books, General subjects: The * 


twentieth century background; policy, intelligence, and propaganda; the organize- . 
‘tion of purpose and persons; the evaluation of propaganda effects. j : 


———Sykewar, Psychological Farfore against Germany, D-Day to VE-Day, with a» foreword : 
by Brigadior General Robert A. McClure and a supplementary essay by Richard H. 
8. Crossman, New York: Stewart, $949. 463 pp. 


Includes bibliography and sourcea. Appendix A: The sykewar charter. B: The 
sykewar policies. C: The sykewasr tactics. D: The inedia of print, a selection 
of leaflet and newspaper texts. E: The broedcast media, a selection of atudio 
and loudspeaker acripts. F: The sykewarrlors, © list of personnel. 


Linebarger, Paul M. A. Psychological Barfare.- Washington; Infantry Journal Presa, _ 
1948, 259 pp. 


Outlines the uses and techniques of naywar during combat. Cites specific instan- 
ces of ita use by both the Allied and Axia puwers during World War I]. Summarizes 
existing psywar theory and suggests modifications and additiona ts it, 


og 


Lockhart, R. H. Bruce. Comes the Reckoning. London: Putnam & Co., Ltd., 1947. {4 
384 pp. : 


British psywar against Germany during World War II. Propagenda behind the enemy 
lines; streases the necessity of making only those commitments that can Le kept. 
Book III ls *Wordy Warfare.® : 

————"Political Warfare,” Roy. United Service inst. (London), 95:193-206 {1950}. 
Discusses the organization and ackievements of the British propaganda services 2 Ue 
during World War II. ; 

Loesner, A. “Die Propaganda als Waflengattung in der toten Arme,” Deatsche Fehr ° on 
' (Berlin), 39:587-88 (1935). ; 
Comparison of the organization of the German and Russian syatems of military 
propaganda. , 
Lutz, Ralph H. "Studies of World War Propeganda, 1914-33," J. Mod. Aist., 5:496-516 (1933). 


An account of all phases of war propaganda during and after the European war per- 
jod. Footnotes include numerous bibliographic references, each one of which is 
critically evaluated by the author. 


Margolin, Leo J. Paper Bullets, a Brief Story of Psychological Warfare in Forld Fer I. 
New York, Froben Prexs Inc., 1946. 149 pp, 


_ McCracken, Alan. “Propaganda deLuxs." US Naval Inst. Proceedings (Annapolis), ; a 
74:1234-45 (1948). 


Japanese propaganda during World War If. 


McKenzie, Vernon. Here Lies Coebbels’ London: Joseph, 1940. 319 PP. 


A survey of propaganda fro:a Bismarck to Goebbels, analyzing in detail the propa- 
ganda machine of the Third Reich, its technique and eifectiveness, 


Mendelssohn, Peter de. Japan's Political Warfare. London: CG. Allen, 1944. 192 pp. 


Surveys Japanese ‘governmeat machinery of propaganda, ideological backsround, 
and propaganda practices. Includes commentary on Professor Fujisawa's Way of 
the Suojects and A Prophecy of the Dawn of a New Age, which are co :pared with 
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r . ; 
Hitler's Weis Aumpf. Partial contents: Whe controls Japan's propaganda? Radio 
warecontrol of the misses, LH.A.A., Tojo's wan definition. War with slogans and 
catchphrases. 
™ Menefee, Selden C. *Japaats Paycholusical War,° Sucial Forces, (Chapel Hill, N.C.), 
24242526 (1943). : : 


Japanese propaganda and CS counterpeopnyanda. Emphasizes the necessity of not 
just propaganda, bui a psychological campaiga Coordinated with military strategy 
ns a means of shortening wars. 


Mock, James K., aod Cedric Larsen. Dords Faut Bon the Zur, the Story of the Comaittee 
on Public Information, 19) 77-1919. Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1939. 


3T2 pp. 
An account of the activittes of the Creel Committees, tnsied primarily on records 


held inthe tS National Archives. Part lil is entitled * Advertising Our Mission 
Abroad,” and ts an account of the Cermmittee’s forenn jeopawands peoRrAm, 


WllereLeebnite, Do ¢ Politik und Webroaw be als mittel der Kriexfuehrung. Fine historische 
Betrachtung.° Wilsfarmassen. hand. sBerlint, 1592-696, T1645 (1936). 
An apyeaisal of the importance of political sacfare cougiineted with military 


operations, 


Munson, Gorham. [2 Uecisire Batdes of the Wind the Stars of Propagunda auring the 

Christian bea, with abridged versions of teats Ubat have shaped history. New 

York; Greystone, 1942. 250 pp. 

Twelve masterpieces of propagatta from St. Paul to World War Il. Includes 

representative speeches of Hil r and Musaedini. i 
Selznick, Philip. The Organisational Beapon, 4 Study of Bolshevsh Strategy and 

Tactses. (The Rand Corporation. New York: McGraw-Hill, $952. 350 pp. 

Analyzes the use of organization: as weaprns in the struwle for power, and ip 


particular the operational code ard penctice of the Communists. 


SHAEF, Paychologacal Barfare Darasson, as Account of its Operations inthe Western 
Europesa Campaign, 1948-1985. Had Homburg, Germany, 1945. 


‘Vaylor, bdmond. Sarate gy of Terror. Beton: Houghton, 1342. 279 pp.. 
Teckaique of psywar and the effect on those who are on the receiving end. 

US Army Forces in the European Theater. Information coatrol division. Histerical section. 
Athed Infarmation Service on theBestern Front (Borld Bar Ily. Historcal survey of . 


operations of the 605th Allied InJuemation Service Group as part of the operations 
of the Psychological ®arfare Divissoa, SHAEF. n.p., 146. 35 pp. 


US Army 2d Siubiby Radio Broadc axting Company. History, Second Wobile Radio Broad- 
casting Company, December 19¢3-May 1945. SF 1945. S9 pp. 


US Fifth Army. Faeactions of the Fafth Army Combat Propagenss Team. Psychological . 
Warfare Branch, Headquarters, iS Army, n.p.. 1944. 61 pp- 
Includes reperts on enemy Feactren bes ~sheli-fired™ fesflets. 

Us Eighth Army, Repost of the Commanding General Eighth fey, on the Palawan and } 
JZumbounga Operauens, Vector dil aad fb. mige, PME. 1TH pp. ‘ 


Part I, the Report of the Get Section of th: Eaghth Army, is uevoted fo an account 
of its paywar operations, 
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us —_ Army. Report of Operations, 23 Febraary to 8 May 1945. n.p., 1945. bv. ‘ermany. 


Annex No. 14 of this seats ja an account of the psywar activities of the Firat 
Army. 


US Third Army. After Action Report, 1 August 1944-9 May 1945. o-p., 1946. 2v. Germany. 


Volume entitled Staff Section Reports, yives an account of the psywar activities of 
the Third Army. 


US War Department General Staff. A Syllabus of Psychological Parfare. Washington: 
War Dept., 1946. 45 pp. 
Prepared by Major Paul M. A. Linskerger. Gives a brief histary of paywar in 
World Wars Land Il, and discusses various paywar propaganda techniques. 
Zacharias, E. Secret Mission; the Story of an Intelligence Officer. New York: Putnam, 
1946. 


Account of Captain Jacharias’s prosdcsea to Japan. Appendix contains 14 
broadcasts. 
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Chapter 2 


THE MESSAGE : 


Consider the framework in which psywar operates. A policy 
has been stated. Intelligence has been gathered and a target has 
been determined upon, A directive has been issued, specifying 
the target, the general thematic content of the message, and the 
desired result, The psywar officer sits down to construct his 
message. But he knows that before he can succeed in arousing . 
the kind of behavior he wants as a result of that message, he ' 
must accomplish three things: 

In the first place,he must get a hearing. In psychological 
terms the message must succeed in getting attention. This is 
not easy, because there is great competition for attention. At 
any given time we have available to us far more than we can look 
at, far more than we can listen to, far more than our senses can i 
possibly transmit, and we must make a choice. In the case of 
psywar the choice is often prejudiced because people distrust 
“propaganda,” or because the target government puts a penalty 
on paying attention to enemy messages, or because it is hard to : 
deliver a strong signal to a distant target. But unless this step 
is taken, unless the message attracts attention, then none of the 
other steps are possible. 

In the second place, he has to get his meaning across. In 


es 


psychological language, this is the problem of perception. This ‘ 
is not an easy step, either, because words and pictures do not . 


mean exactly the same thing to all persons, Furthermore, people | 
tend to read into a:message what they want to read, or what they 
have been accustomed to, so that what the target individual gets 
from the message may be very diffe. ent from what the psywar 
operator tried to put into it. 

In the third place, he must get the response he wants. He 
must depend on his message to arouse, in the individual who 
receives it, energy to push that individual in the desired direction. 
The desired result may be action (for example, surrender) or atti- 
tude change that undérlies and affects action (for example, lowered 
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morale, which makes a soldier fight less effectively), Surrender 
and lowered morale, of course, are only two among many possible 
aims of psywar and an enemy army is only one of many possible 
targets. But if the goal is change, the psywar operator must 
reckon with barriers obstructing the kind of behavior he wants 

to arouse. Supposing that his purpose is to accomplish surrender, 
he may find that group morale is very high in his target (as was 
found in the German Wehrmacht) or that surrender is not within 
the honor code of the target army (as was found in the case of the 
Japanese before the formula was changed from “surrender” to. 
“cease resistance”), or that close surveillance by political offi- 
cers (as in the Communist armies) makes surrender very difficult. 
A target can respond only through channels. that are available to 

it and in relation to the barriers that it faces. 

This is the process by which every successful act of psywar 
works: message; attention in relation to competing stimuli; per- 
ception in relation to the target's frame of reference, needs,.and 
motives; and response in relation to existing attitudes, barriers, 
and channels. Now let us look harder at this process. 

Messages are to psywar what troops and firepower are to 
military warfare. But when troops are committed they may be 
recalled, or their orders may be changed and their tactics altered. 
When a message is sent, there is no recalling it, no changing it. 
Every person who has ever written a propaganda leaflet or given 

' a propaganda broadcast has felt the peculiar helplessness that 
comes when the writing or speaking is done and the message is 
irretrievably sent. It is out of the sender's power, operating on 
its own, Will it get a hearing? Will it mean to the receiver what 
it is intended to mean? Will it accomplish what it is designed to 
accomplish? Many a psywar operator has worked a little longer, 
expended a little mure loving care on his messzge, because he 
realizes these questions can’t be rethought once the message is 
on its own, 

In terms of the psywar process, what is a message? 

At the source, it is a symbol or a collection of symbols. It 
may, as we have seen above, be verbal or nonverbal, though 
most of our discussions in this book will deal with verbal mes- 
sages. It may be a collection of words for print, or it may be a 
collection of words for broadcast. It may be the V for Victory 
sign, the scream of German dive bombers, nostalgic music sent 
to soldiers far from home, or a picture of a sexy girl distributed 
to troops in the front lines. It may be a controlled event. Gromyko 
stalking out of a UN Security Council meeting is a symbol with real 
meani .g in the Russian plan of psywar. Communist army maneuvers 
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near the border of non-Communist countries serve as symbols of 
Soviet power and threat, When Theodore Roosevelt sent the 
American fleet around the world he was communicating a psywar 
symbol. As a matter of fact, nearly every weapons system has 
its symbolic importance quite apart from its direct and coercive 
effect. For example, the Communists have never let the people 
of Asia forget that we used the A-bomb only on Asiatics, and 
future uses of atomic weapons will certainly have implications 
beyond the amount of destruction they accomplish and the amount 
of retaliation they will bring upon us. ; 

All messages, whether events, words, pictures, or sounds, 
have certain typical characteristics, and it may be well to review 
Gose characteristics as they are seen at the source. For one 

‘thing, a message is not directly coercive, as 1s, for example, a 
‘bayonet charge, an economic blockade, or a break in diplomatic 
relations, A message must accomplish its purpos¢ by communi- 
cating symbols tu the minds of men, not by mutilating their 
bodies, starving their stomachs, or restricting their movements. 

Because a message operates by symbols it has great advan- 
tages and great disadvantages as compared with coercive methods. 
It has the advantage of being swift and portable and relatively in- 
expensive. A message, that is, can be sent immensely farther 
and faster than an armored division, at relatively little risk to 
life or limb, and at relatively little cost in materiel or manpower. 
On the other hand the effect of an armored division in action is 
dit ect and immediate and may be evaluated much more easily > 
than the effect of a broadcast or a poster. Furthermore, because 
a message works by symbuls rather than by direct coercion and 
because it must be so highly portable, it must operate as 4 kind 
of shorthand. It must use signs to represent ideas and material - 
things. And the difficulty is, as is brought out in a later section 
of this book, these signs do not always mean the same to all 
people. There is an all-too-high probability of their being misread. 

At the source, then, a message is a symbol or collection of 
symbols made and controlled by the sender. Whether the symbols 
take the form of an event, electrical impulses released in the air, 
or ink printed on paper, they are shaped at the source and sent 
out in the direction of the target. 

At the target, a message presents itself as a stimulus-evert. 
It is merely one of the countless stimulations that present them- 
selves to the senses of the members of the target audience and 
compete for their attention, Whatever the message accomplishes 
it must accomplish through the process of stimulation and response 
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A central problem of modern psychology has been to try to 
bridge the gap between stimulus and response. To do this, of 
course, it is necessary tc understand both the so-called “situationai 
factors” that affect the response, and the qualities or characteristics 
of the responding organisms that cause different individual organisms 
to respond to identical stimulation in different ways. We know that 
the process is not simple. It is not easy to separate and measure 
the effects of complex environment on individual behavior. It is 
not easy to separate out the qualities of personality that enter into » 
a given action. Yet the basic nature of the problem is apparent. . 
Consider, for example, the different ways in which a regular Army 
sergeant and a US senator will react in the presence of a full 
colonel. Consider the different ways in which a victorious army 
and a trapped squad will react to surrender propaganda. Those 
are relatively easy differences to explain, as. compared to these 
that must be considered when we are devising a message that, 
for exampie, is to bring about disloyalty or subversion in persons 
who live in the heart of a distant country. 

Yet this is the kind of thing psywar has to do. If the problem 
of psychology. is to say with accuracy and consistency what it is 
about people that accounts for the differences in their reactions 
to common situations, then the probiem of psywar is to apply that 
knowledge. That is, psywar must be able to predict with reasonabie 
accuracy and consistency what kind of stimulation (what message) 
applied to what kind of people in what kind of situation will cause 
them to react in a specified way. In the following pages, therefore, 
an effort has been made to gather together what psychology and 
the other social sciences have to contribute to an understanding 
of that problem. 


SUMMARY 


A message is, at the source, a symbol or a group of symbols, 
verbal or nonverbal, made and controlled by the sender. It can 
get its response only by first communicating. symbols to the. minds 
‘of men; that is, it must first get a hearing. At the target a mes- 
sage is a stimulus-event, among many competing for attention, ° 
that can bring about an action only by causing stimulatien ana 
response within the human organism. 

in brief, a psywar message, to be effective, must get a hear- 
ing, be understood, and bring about the desired response. 
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Chapter 3” 


RECEPTION OF THE MESSAGE 


ATTRACTING ATTENTION TO THE MESSAGE 


By attracting attention we mean getting the recipient to do so 
much a> look at or listen to the message. How long he looks at it or 
listens to it and what he thinks of it are matters that are consid- 
ered in later chapters. Unless we can get his attention to oegin 
with—and this is not easy to do from outside, which is the position 
from which psywar operations are conducted—the question of how 
long and how fruitfully we keep it does not arise. 

Human beings can only sample the sensory world. So much is 
available to us that we can select only a tiny fraction. How much 
we miss we begin to realize only when we acquire a new interest 
that opens a different corner of experience. When we learn to 
fly an airplane, for example, we find ourselves noticing things 
about the wind, the clouds, and the sound of an engine that we had 
never paid any attention to before, although the stimuli had always 
been there if we had only selected them. 

The importance of a stimulus, whatever its form, depends on 
how the stimulus relates (a) to other conditions or events in the 
external world and (b) to conditions within the person whose sense 
organs are being stimulated. Because of these two sets of condi-| 
tions, it may happen that a small amount of stimulation may some- 
times attract more attention than a very large amount. For ex- 
ample, a football player will listen far harder for a number spoken 
softly by his quarterback and react far more violently to that small 
stimulus than he will to the much louder sound of a truck passing 
a shady spot where he is drinking lemonade. When we are flying 
across the country, we are likely to pay careful attz:ntion to a line 
of distant clouds in the west that we might never notice if we were 
going about our business on the ground. Thus the problem of getting 
a person to pay attention to a stimulus is by ne means solved by 
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merely delivering a large amount of stimulus to him and letting it s 
go at that. 

Because of the conditions under which a psywar operator has ‘ 
to work, what has just been said is especially applicable to the 2 


attention-getting problem. His target, as the operator must con- 
stantly remind himself, receives a great excess of stimulation, 
from which it will select only a small amount. In the psywar 
business, competing for attention has grown more difficult as the 
mass media have grown larger. The growth of motion pictures, 
the development of high-speed printing along with the increase of 
literacy, the development and spread of radio, and now the advent 
of television have all come along within the last fifty years to 
fight for man's eyes and ears. The average American is said to 
spend about twice as much time on the mass media as he did thirty 
| years ago; and to have perhaps fifty times as much material to 
choose from. The average Arab, the average Chinese may not 
spend so much time on them, but the competition for even their 
attention is much stiffer than it was. 

So the psywar officer has to work within a glutted ‘market, has 
to fight against the target's own restrictions on and defenses — ° 
against propaganda, and has to offer his message to a rather com- 
plex selection system that depends both on conditions within the 
recipients and conditions about them as the message is received. 
What principles will be of use to the psywar officer as he tries to . 
get his message attended to? 


Availability of Message 


It is obvious that the stimulus must be delivered to the target 
before attention can be expected. It should also be clear that, 
‘other things being equal, the more readily and easily available 
the message is the more likely it is to attract attention. 

When studying language habits of human beings a few years | 
ago, Zipf! developed the “principle of least effort,” which he 
later applied to many manifestations of human behavior. This 
principle, in brief, :s that human beings will try to minimize the 
over-all average rate of their work expenaiture per unit of 
time and consequently to expend the least effort possible in view 
of their needs and expectations. You can test this on your own 
mass-comm:nication habits. Are you not more likely ta listen 
to a station which comes in with a clear signal than one which 
makes you strain to hear? Are you not more often inclined to 
read a story in a magazine at home than to walk ten blocks to 
the library? 
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But, you will say, there are times when you do insist on 
listening to a faint station, or do walk a long way to the library. 
This also is an important fact for psywar operators. When the 
Comrhunists occupied Seoul, anti-Communists who still had radios 
would crawl under the floors of their houses and wrap the radio 
and themselves in stifling bed quilts so that they could listen a 
few minutes a day to the UN radio. They would stealthily pick 
up UN leaflets, although they could pretty well count on being 
killed if caught picking them up. The lesson to learn here is that 
availability and need are relative; that is, everything else being 
equal, the residents of Seoul would have taken the easier way, 
selected the mass communication that was easily available, and 
taken as little risk as possible. But everything else was not 
equal. Zipf would say that these peopie were considering their 
future problems at the same time as their present problems and 
trying to minimiz: their effort over the long haul. By doing the 
more difficult thing no, they expected to be able to save effort 
and trouble later. Another way to say it is that these persons 
felt within them an urgent need to receive UN messages. 

The psywar operator can usually count on at least two groups 
of people—his special friends and his special enemies inside the 
target country—to maintain a high level of attention to his mes-— 
sages. They need to hear what he has to say, to make use of it» 
pro or con, the one group because it is ammunition for them, the 
other because they need to counter it. In Seoul, for example, both 
the clandestine anti-Cormmunists and the Communist monitors 
could be counted on to try to listen to our radio output. From the 
great mass of people inside the target country, however, psywar 
can expect no such interested attention. For them, therefore, 
availability of the message is the important thing—the strength 
of the signal, the convenience of the hour, the place where the 

leaflet is dropped, the location of the picture. 

Even with the interested audience of friends, of course, a 
readily available message is more likely to get through than one 
that is not readily available. For example, many of the anti- 
Communists in Seoul felt they could dare to listen only ten min- 
utes aday at most. This left it up to American psywar operators 
to enable them to hear, and hear the needed message, without 
wasting precious time. If they had to spend five minutes tuning 
in, or five minutes waiting for the program they needed, half a 
day’s communication time would be wasted. If there were many 
days when the station couid not be heard, or the program was not 
the one needed, the effort and risk would soon cease to seem 
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worth while. Hence availability is a first requirement, both with 
friends and enemies. 


Differentiation of Message from Background 


A person cannot respond to all aspects of a stimulus situation 
alike; if he did, his behavior would be wholly disorganized. Each 
of us tends, rather, to organize his attention in what psychologists 
call the “figure-ground relation.” One part of a stimulus pattern | 
tends to stand out clearly—this is the figure; the rest is perceived 
as background. We tend to preepend to the figure rather than the 
background, although the background may influence the way in 
which we respond. . 

Thus, psywar operators need to have as clear a grasp as 
possible of the answer to the question: what are the quaiities of 
a stimulus-event (for example, a message) that are likely to dif- 
ferentiate a figure clearly from its background? 

Here are a few principles that emerge from resaren on the 
figure-ground relation: 

The larger of two areas tends to be seen as the ground, the 
smaller as the figure. Designers of successful book jackets and 
advertisements make use of this knowledge by placing a relatively 
small amount of type on a relativcly large background. In psywar 
terms, this means that chances of getting attention are being 
squandered~other things being equal—when a leaflet is nearly 
all text and graphic, or when a poster does not make use of ample 
white space to contrast with its message. 

A complete and closed design is more readily seen as figure. 
A person will use his imagination, once his attention is fixed on 
an uncompleted figure, to complete it—as the well-known Rorschach 
“ink blot” tests show. But our concern here is with how to get 
attention to begin with, that is, how to get people to perceive as 
figure the particular thing we want to communicate. The verdict 
of experimental psychology on this point is that an uncompleted 
design is less likely than a complete or nearly complete design to 
stand out as figure. For psywar this means, other things being 
equal, that representationel pictures are more likely to gain at- 
tention than abstract ones; simple closed layouts in a poster are 
more likely to be seen as figure than less simple, more cluttered 
ones; clear type is more likely to be seen as figure than dull or 
broken type. Remember once again that the discussion here is 
about attention, not about meaning and not about making pcople 
think. There may be good reason to use abstract art on an in- 
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‘ complete design for other purposes. All we are saying for the 
moment is that they may not be so heavily counted on to get 
attention. 


The brighter of two areas tends to be perceived as the figure. 
This is usually true even when the darker area is smaller than 
the brighter, especially when the brighter area is toward the 
center of the visual field. One notable exception to this principle, 
of great importance to the psywar operator, is the case of black 
type on white paper, which does get attention, as we all know, 
whether theoretically it is supposed to or not. Usually, however, 
attention goes to the brighter area, so that z leaflet's or poster’s 
chances of getting attention can often be much improved by putting 
a spot of bright color into the display. The details embedded in 
the darker areas will not attract much initial attention; to begin. 
with, therefore, we attract attention to the bright area, hoping to 
arouse enough interest to send the reader on tc examine the darker 
8 . areas next. — : . . 

Some colors are more effective than others in making one part 
of an area stand out as figure. Color will ordinarily attract at- 

.. tention away from black and white, as many experiments with ad- 
vertising have shown, and some colors will attract attention from 
other colors. For example, an orange picture or sketch will be 
more readily seen as figure against gray or white than a red 

” picture or sketch, and a red unit surrounded by gray or white is 

more likely to be seen as figure than a blue one. In other words, 
the psywar operator can get attention by contrasting carefully 
selected colors. o 2 

What colors have the highest attention-getting value? In one 
experiment ‘Adams* exposed four colors at a time for very brief 
periods, and the observer was required to report which color he 
noted first. The results indicate that orange was scen most fre- 
quently (21 percent of the time), with red, blue, black, green, 
yellow, violet, and gray {oliowing in that order. However, in this 
experiment the brightness (absolute amount of reflected light 
energy) of the color samples was not fully controlled, and this : 
somewhat reduced the reliability of the results. 

What combinations of colors attract attention best? Another 
group sought to delermine the maximum. distance at which words 
printed in different-colored inks and on different-colored papers 
could be read, (Distance thus became an index of discriminability 

: rather than initial attention-getting value. The subjects were 
instructed to look ‘at the papers.) The results indicate that of 
TL combinations the most effective were (in order) blue on white, 
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black on yellow, green on white, and black on white. The least | 
effective were orange on white and red on green. 

Two other observations may be noted briefly: To the observer, 
red hues seem to be closer than others, and darker colors seem 
uniformly heavier than lighter ones. _ 

Let us add a note of caution regarding the data on color at-. 
tractiveness. Such differences between colors may not be com- 
mon to all persons; that is, we might get different results from 
observers from different cultures. This remains to be seen, 
especially since there are some indications of consistency from 
culture to culture, for example from Japanese to American, 

: which suggest that the same color-preference scaie is common 
: to all cultures. Cther indications suggest that the language and 
concepts used in some cultures in responding to color stimuli. 
may make it difficult for their members to discriminate colors | 
at all, or at least may alter the color-preference scale. For 
the time being it would seem wise to examine any available 
cultural data concerning the specific target we are aiming at 
before committing a psywar operation to any particular colors 
or combinations of colors as means of getting attention. 

Most of tne research on the figure-ground relation has been 
done in the field of vision not that of sound. Yet some of the tried 
and tested devices of the orator for gaining emphasis are in the 
nature of separating figure from ground. For example, the good 
speaker knows when to use an increase in loudness and a rising 
inflection to call attention to an important phrase. He can set 
off with a brief pause the word or phrase to which he wishes to 
attract special attention. He knows how to change his rate of 
speech and to say the :mportant point slowly and impressively. 

The psywar planner, of course, can delegate responsibility 
for figure-ground problems to his producers and announcers. 

He can in large part delegate another set of auditory figure-ground. 
problems to his sound engineers. The latter problems have to do 
with how to get speech to be heard clearly as “figure” against a 
background of noise. Research indicates that there must.be a 
considerable ratio of speech energy to noise energy before speech 
becomes readily intelligible. Exactly how great this ratio must 
be is an engineering problem. But one concern of the psywar 
planner certainly must be to see that enough energy is gotten 

into the loudspeaker or the radio signal to overcome noises and 
jamming. Background conditions will vary the demands on the 
signal. For example, Miller® in 1947 found that speech is more 
readily intelligible against high-pitched sounds (900 to 4000 cycles 
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per second) than against low.-pitched ones (20 to 1100). This means 
that a loudspeaker will probably require considerably more power 
to be heard above artillery than above equally loud small-arms 
fire. There is also good reason to think that a language such as 
English, where the consonants are very important, will require 
_loudspeakers that are strong in the high frequencies. This is be- 
cause consonants are usually higher frequency sounds than vowels. 
In a language where less of the meaning is carried by consonarzts 
there would be less need for loudspeakers to be strong in the highs. 
Whether in visual or auditory psywar, contrast is obviously 
the subject under discussion. The problem that is being posed is, 
how can we attract initial attention to a psywar message by causing 
it to contrast with the rest of the target's environment? And itis 
worth noticing that we really have to do with two levels of contrast: 
that between figure and ground within the message itself, and that 
between the message as figure and the target's environment as 
ground In general a sharper figure-ground relation within the 
message will serve to attract attention to the message as against 
competing messages, an advertisement that makes good use of 
white space or of color contrast will, other things being equal, 
attract more attention than one that is less varied. And the 
principles of figure-ground relation within the message will, in 
general, apply to the relation of message to environment as well. 
The psywar planner therefore needs, and must try to get from 
intelligence, as nearly complete a picture as possible of the back- 
ground against which his message must attract attention. He will 
then try to design his message so as to contrast with that back- 
ground. There might, for example, be an advantage in using a 
psywar radio announcer with a slightly “foreign” accent, in the 
ears of members of the target audience this would be in contrast 
with the other sounds competing for their attention (although the 
value of attention would have to be balanced against the resistance 
the unfamiliar accent might arouse). A spot of bright color can 
be counted on to attract initial attention to a leaflet. For the same 
reason, music will serve as bait for radio commentaries or for 
loudspeaker messages, and a bright and snappy headline, perhaps 
one with a new twist, will serve as bait for a run-of -the -mine 
news story. In 1940 the Germans cropped on Paris carefully 
prepared leaves symbolizing the falling of French soldiers, and 
they were more conspicuous because they were dropped not in 
autumn, when falling leaves are Common, but in springtime. The 
contrasting bait, let us notice, need not always be brighter or 
louder or more exciting. In some situations a calm quiet voice 
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on the radio will contrast in the desired manner if the other voices 
being heard are excited and emotional. And it is hardly necessary 
to say that there are occasions when psywar must avoid any great 
contrast—for instance in black propaganda, which needs to be 
sluiced unobtrusively into the common information diet of the target. 
Nevertheless the thing the psy*ar operator must rely on most 
for gaining attention for his message is sheer intensity of the 
stimulus, The intensity should be appropriate to the conditions 
in the target audience's environment. Intensity by itself con- 
tributes to the likelihood of getting attention. A loud signal on 
the radio, a booming voice from a speaker are examples. Both 
the Communists and the Nazis have made good use of this prin- 
ciple. The Russians in North Korea would often plaster a whole 
wall full of identical posters, thus creating a gigantic splash of 
color and mass. Huge parades and more-than-life-size statues 
have been used for attention-getting purposes by all totalitarian 
movements. (The gigantic curtains of light that served as back- 
drops for some of the Nazi party rallies will never be forgotten 
by anyene who saw them.) Yet there is not a simple I to 1 rela- 
tion between intensity of stimulus and the effect on the target. 
Several other factors must now be considered. 


Other Important Factors 


Amount of Previous Stimulation, According to Weber's law, 
in order to produce an increase in the amount of effec-ive stim- 
ulation we must not merely increase the physical magnitude of 
the stimulus but must increase it by an amount proportionate to 
the amount of the initial stimulus. Increasing a weight from 90 
to 93 grams may make it noticeably heavier for the man holding 
it; it does not follow from this that increasing it from 93 to 96 or 
from i115 to 118 will also make it noticeably heavier. What matters 
is the ratio between the added stimulus and what it is added to, 
not the absolute amount of the added stimulus. With weights, 
experiments show that the increase must be not less than a 
thirtieth part of the weight being held in order to be noticed. | 

Weber's law has important implications for pSywar even 
though no psywar operator 1s likely to be concerned very often 
with the weights his target audience can lift. For the principle 
involved can be restated so as to apply to other senses as weil as 
the kinesthetic. It tells us that there are definite limits to the use 
of intensity to gain contrast. For, if each competitor for atten- 
tion merely tries to talk louder or more excitedly than the others, 
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‘ before long ali cornpetitors will merely be screaming. If the 
competition for size and brightness is intense, soon differences 
in size will become imperceptible and all shades of brightness 

is will look merely garish. The more psywar intensity is competi- 
tively increased, the farther it will have to be jumped every time 
in order for the jump to be noticed. And, this being the case, 

‘a smart planner learns to rely on other devices for attracting 
attention, : 

It is self-evident that psywar can be most economically waged 
where—or when—the mass of competing stimulation is relatively 
small--in psywar during the lulls between battles, for example, 
or in political psywar against civilians who are chronically inactive. 

Repetition. One way of manipulaiing intensity is to accumulate 
it, that is, by repetition. Seldom does the psywar operator expect 
one or two messages to accomplish his total purpose or even catch 
the attention of large segments of his designated target. He knows 
it can’t be done, no matter how strongly his messages may be 
delivered. He must therefore repeat his message, preferably 
with enough variation to avoid monotony. In short a message that 

s would be barely noticeable in the mass of other activities if com- 
municated only once may, if repeated many times, eventually 
command a high degree of attention. 

The nature of the relation between repetition and attention as 

i it applies to sensation and behavior has not yet been studied much 

even under laboratory conditions. There are, however, good 
reasons for believing that such a relation exists. Frequent and 
consistent, though minor, interferences with whatever a person 
is doing tend to build up a state of tension, and this eventually 
requires him to do something about it. The first thing he does 
usually is to pay attention to the stimulus situation that is 
interfering. 


In order for the effects of repeating an individuaily ineffective 
stimulus to accumulate into something that does catch the atten- 
tion of target-avdience members, the repetitions must be closely 
spaced. A daily dose of a small leaflet, an idea planted regularly 
in a newspaper, or a suggestion artfully reiterated over the radio 
may scazcely be noticed in the first days or weeks. But it may 
well build up to something that is regularly attended to and thus 
become a jumping-off point for further ideas. 

The effectiveness of repeating a given intensity of stimulation 

: may be greater if there are unconscious sets, or states of readi- 
ness, that dispose the recipients to react in iine with the stimula- 
tion. There is ample evidence that a repeated stimulation does 
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buiid up a set to react to it and that this is true even if the person 
being stimulated is wholly unaware of it. For example, an experi- 
ment by Rees and Israel! made use of five-letter anagrams, that 
is, disarranged letters that can be rearranged into a word. A 
special (experimental) group was put through practice sessions 
where they were asked to solve 20 anagrams that could be solved 
only by using a word associated with nature (for example, rokbo, 
which can'be turned around only into brook). The group members 
were not told of this limitation, nor did they notice it in the course 
of the experiment. After the initial series of 20, they were given 
a further 20, all of which had several possible solutions (for ex- 
ample, dacre, which could be rearranged to spell cedar, raced, 
or cared). A second, or control group, was then given this second 
series of anagrams, without having had prior experience with the . 
anagrams involving nature solutions only. By comparing the two 
groups, it was clearly shown that practice with the nature-solution 
anagrams had established in the subjects-of the first. group a set 
to solve the second ambiguous series predominantly in terms of 
nature-related words. Other experiments by the same workers 
showed that sets could be established for other kinds of solutions — 
as well, and that the occurrence of the nature set in the experiment 
just cited was not a chance affair. The interesting point here is 
that these sets had all been built up without the knowledge of the 
people concerned. They had merely solved the problems, without 
realizing that all the solutions had something in common. But as 
far as the point of the experiment is concerned, the enforced . 
repetition of the nature set in the preliminary series had paid off. 
The psywar uses of this device are numerous and valuable. 
The hint that the war wa. not going very well for Germany, that 
all was not well, and that important facts were being bottled up 
by the German leaders were repeated over and over again on 
“Annie's” radio station during World War II. The message was 
so sluiced into Annie’s output that it would hardly be noticed the 
first time a listener heard it. Its purpose, which it undoubtedly 
achieved with many listeners, was to build up a set, and as a , 
result of it more and more suspicion that the good news was not 
so good as it sounded and the bad news worse than official news 
releases pictured them to be. Similarly, when a Japanese ship 
had been sunk but the sinking not yet admitted by the Japanese 
admiralty, we could quietly ask—and keep on quietly asking— 
“Where is the (naming the ship)?” The Japanese would either 
have to do something about the accumulating stimulus or accept 
the consequences as regards the set of the radio listeners. 
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Timing and Spacing. The psywar operator can manipulate 
his intensity factors advantageously also by varying the parts 
of his message within time and space. The skillful advertiser 
knows how to build a campaign to a crescendo, varying the 
emphasis frequently from point to point to avoid monotony and 
retain attention, and so building to a point where all the appeals 
and arguments come together. The skillful designer knows how 
to lead our eyes around a display, attracting attention first, then 
directing it. Research with eye cameras” indicates that the spot 
where we usually look first on a page, an ad, or a poster is 
slightly above the middle and slightly to the left. From there, as 
we scan the display, our eyes typically move upward and to the 
left and then in a clockwise direction around the whole thing. 
This is not always the case, of course. Sometimes a clever at- 
tention- getting device will make us start elsewhere on the page 

‘or scan in a different pattern. But if you took at any collection 

of tested advertisements or posters you will notice how many of 
them have the attention-getting picture or headline above the 
middle and to the left. The good psywar designer uses the same 
device in his printed display materials: he so arranges his ma- 
terials ona leaflet or poster as to take advantage of the clock- 
wise motion of the eye and thus control to some extent the order 
in which his reader attends to the materials included. At least 
that is what he does for audiences that read from left to right, 
for we do not know whether the same principles apply to audi- 
ences who read from right to left (like the Arab peoples) or from | 
top to bottom (like the Chinese}. Let us repeat our word of warn- 
ing: most of the research we can report here has been done in 
America and on Americans. It should be applied to other and 
different peoples only after making use of all available informa- 
tion on their communication habits. In approaching a new target 
audience the psywar planner, in other words, should not take it 
for granted that they are like us. His best bet, if he is not certain, 
is to ask these basic questions: How do experts in the target coun- 
try use communications to further their ends? How do they design. 
printed materials? How do they time combinations of messages 
on the radio? Of course the experts in the target country might 
be wrong or at least less right than they would be if their social 
science research were as far advanced as ours, but their guess 
is likely to be better than ours. 

One service whick. the psywar operator can perform by way 
of directing attention is that of indexing his message. All mass 
communication indexes its content, although not always by a 
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table of contents. A newspaper, for example, indexes by means 

of headlines and provides a judgment of relative importance by 
varying their size. Radio indexes by cue words within programs 
and sometimes relies on “Flash!” or “Bulletin!” to rouse atten- 
tion quickly. An index of this kind gives a key not only to content . 
but also to relative importance. And the indexing, of course, is 
within the power of the operator to control. 

Relation of Stimulus to Needs. Another way to manipulate the 
intensity of communicated messages is to.relate them to what the 
person who is to reccive them needs. A person who does not have 
a need related to the stimulus he is receiving is not likely to notice 
that stimulus unless it is extremely strong; a person who does have 
a need related to the stimulus is likely to notice the stimulus even 
though it 1s of low intensity. We shall want to talk about this later in its 
relation to perception and response. But it will be sufficient to 


point out here that advertisers have used this knowledge for years 


in their struggle for attention. They always try to make the head- | 
line or the illustration ring a bell by tapping one of the basic needs 
of the audience. That is why you often see pictures of nearly nude 
women attracting attention to advertisements for such not-too- 


' Closely-related things as motor oil. The needs of a person, of 


course, change from time to time. A sex-starved manafter a 

fuil meal is more likely to notice the picture of a female form than 
an illustration of a beefsteak; in fact it would take a very prominent 
picture of a steak to attract him at all under those conditions. In 
any case a psywar message can immensely increase its likelihood 
of getting attention by relating itself to the known needs of the tar- 
get. If the members of the target audience are nostalgic or bored, 
they can be attracted by familiar music or pictures or news from 
home. If they are being kept in the dark as to war developments 
and curious for news, they can be attracted by a battle map. 

If you have any doubt that the intensity of stimulation is in- 
creased by relating a message to a person's current needs, test 
yourself. How do you react even to a very small reference ina 
newspaper to a speech you have made, to a casual reference to 
a fire in progress near your home, or to the name of your home 
town in a list of names otherwise unattended to during a newscast? 

Relation of Stimulus to Target's Personal Experience, The in- 
tensity of a stimulus may be varied also by relating it to what a 
person knows. If he has had experience with that kind of stimulus 
matcrial in the past, he is likely to have his pattern of response 
to it set up. For example, we have just mentioned the attention- 
getting value of information about one's home town, or of some- 
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thing else that is close to a person's experience. An item about 
the enemy soldier's home town is likely tc attract his attention, 
other things being equa!, even if it is a very small item; a very 
. large item about an unfamiliar place is less likely to attract it. 
. On the other hand his experience with a given kind of subject 
matter may have led him to want to avoid it in the future. He 
may react to it in terms of boredom or disgust or suspicion. 
@ % 3 Thus some radio listeners at the present time seem to turn off 
their attention during certain painfully familiar commercials. 
Similarly, American soldiers listened to Tokyo Rose's disks but 
tended to resist or ignore what she said. 
It is worth noting that, if a message does not fit into the tar- 
@ get's educational and cultural background, the chances of getting 
attention for it are small. It might be difficult, even through the 
. strongest message, to impress illiterate Chinese Communist 
' troops with the idea that their radar equipment is not functioning 
well for some obscure reason. And it was discovered long ago 
that when we talk in rather general terms about democracy and 
@ freedom to most Asiatic audiences, we attract very little atten- — 
° tion, because these concepts, as we use them, tap nothing within 
' their eAPeRIEnce: 


; s Summary 
os ; S barra meer aie 
What does all this mean to the psywar operator who wants to 
attract attention to his message? First of all he must. try to 
make his message éasily available. In the second place he must 
E Te) design and construct the message as to make it contrast with 
the environment in which it is to be received. The principles of 
figure-ground relation will help him here. He will try to take 
full advantage of backgrouna space, completeness of design, 
brightness, and color differences. Most particularly, he will try 
to use a color that will stand out. The foregoing, of course, 
.applies only to printed messages. In broadcast messages he will 
& try to be sure that he is getting enough energy into the signal to 
overcome noise and jamming and that he is using the right fre- 
quencies and so making his words intelligible. He will try to see 
that his announcers make use of tested devices of speech for ob- 
taining contrast and emphasis. Finaily Se will manipulate his mes- 
. sages so as to derive the advantages of inteisity of stimulation 
@ ‘ without always having to use sheer physical intensity (which, he 
knows, requires larger and larger increases in order for them 
to be noticed at all). Instead of relying only on loudness and size, 
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he will use repetition. He will vary timing and spacing for maxi- 
mum cumulative impact. He will try to relate his message to _ 
Some current need of his target, since this will greatly increase 
the effective intensity of the message; and he will be careful to 
keep his message within the cultural experience of his target for 
fear there will be no attention to it at all. 


GETTING THE MEANING ACROSS 


The Werld around Us and the Pictures in Our Heads 


In the early twenties, Lippmann" introduced his widely influen- 
tial Look on public opinion with a famous chapter entitled “The 
World around Us and the Pictures in Our Heads." This chapter 
~ tried to describe man's relation to his environment:—In-partieular,--——-———_— 
Lippmann waa interested in the way man gets the information on $s 
which political decisions are made. He cited the fact that a public 
figure is many differeat things to many men, and that two nations 
can attack “one another, each certain that it is acting in self- 
defense, or two classes !can be] at war each certain that it speaks 
for the public interest.” Then he continued with a much-quoted 
statement: “They live, we are likely to say, in different worlds. . 
More accurately, they live in the same world, but they think and 
feel in different ones.” 


Lippmann came tothe conclusion that every man thinks and 
feels in a different world from the world of every other man, 
Every man constructs a pseudo environment between himself and 
his real environment. He dees not deliberately falsify his environ- 
ment. But his own experience is never exactly like that of any 
other observer, and he interprets any new experience in terms of | 
his previous experience. Only a small part of his experience, 
moreover, comes to him direct from environment. The great 
bulk of it filters through news services, textbooks, reports, tra- 
dition, custom, gossip, and rumor. These do not give him a 
full and accurate account of the (iings they speak to him about— 
not necessarily because of any deliberate choice on anybody's 
part not to do so but because of : 


.--the artificial censorships, the limitations of social contact, the com 
paratively meager time available in each day for paying attention to public 
affairs, the distortion arising because events have to he compressed isto 
very short mossages, the difficulty of making a small y acnbulary expecas 
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a complicated world, and finally the fear of facing those facts which would 
aeom to threaten the established routine of men’s lives.® 


In an eloquent passage, Lippmann tells how man builds a picture 
in his head of the world beyond his reach:’ 


The world that we have to deal with politically is out of reach, out of 
sight, out of mind. It bas to be explored, reposted, and imagined. Man is no 
Aristotelian god contemplating all existence at one giance. Hie is the crea- 
ture of an evolution who can just about apan a sufficient portion of reality 
to manage his survival, and snatch what on the scale of time are but a few 
moments of insight and happiness. Yet thia same creature has inven.od 
ways of seeing what no neked eyo could see, of hearing what.no ear could 
hear, of weighing immense masses and infinitesimal ones, of counting and 
separating mote items than he can individually remeber. He is learning to 
see with bis mind vast portions of the world thet he could never see, touch, 
emeli, hear, or remember,.® 


This is the state of affairs psywar is up against, It deals 
with a target audience that has little direct contact with its 
political environment but builds up mind. pictures of that en- 

vironment and makes decisions on the basis of those pictures. 

We may assume that the pictures are not precise representations 
of reality. Worse still, no two members of the target audience 
have pictures in their heads that are exactly alike. The nature 

of those pictures, however, and the respects in which groups of 
men hold approximately the same picture, are among the most 
important facts the psywar operator needs toknow. For what he 

is trying to do is to modify the pictures in certain persons‘ heads. 
He knows what picture of political reality he wants them to have. 
But in order to get his way about that ke needs to kRiow what pic- 
ture he has to change, and which persons or groups of persons 
have what picture in thcir heads, so that he can plan the changes. 
he seeks to bring about. Most important, assuming that he can 
get attention for his message at all, he needs to know what happens 
to a message after it has been communicated and, in general, how 
new messages become parts of the pictures in people's heads. 

We perceive the world in terms of its meaning to us. The 
psychologist (“perception® is his term) means by perception the 
interpretive response an organism makes to a stimulus. Our 
perception of a stimulus is the meaning that that stimulus has 
for us. 


individual Perception 


This, then, is the first thing to remember about perception: 


the individual always tends to perceive the world in terms of its 
meaning to him. Krech and Crutchfield’ give the example of an 


*Reprinted by permission of author and publisher. 
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aviator who lands in a primitive country where no airplane and 
no white man have ever been seen before, that is, where people 
have had no experiences with either. The complicated machine 
and the light-skinned man with the parachute on his back will ei 
not, however, be meaningless to those people. Far from it; they 
will at once relate the new experience to whatever frame of refer- | i 
ence they have that will help explain it. Perhaps the flying ma- a 

chine will seer to them a kind of bird. Perhaps the strange man | 7 
who can fly through the air will seem to them a god. In any case : 
they will somehow manage to classify and interpret the new ex- i 
perience in terms familiar to them. And the resultant classi- 4 


fication-interpretation will be its meaning for them. 
A flight operations officer searching for an airplane lost in . 


the heart of Africa would, of course, interpret the event in ques- 
tion, both plane and pilot, very differently; it would never occur 
to him that the latter was a god before whom he must bow. Per- ' Ss 
haps the point wiil be clearer if we ask ourselves how a garage 
mechanic and a rhysician would perceive an automobile accident 


at which they both happened to be present. Each would be receiving 4 
essentially the same physical stimuli as the other. But their in- . ae 
terpretive responses would be as different as chalk and cheese. 3 
The physician might see injured people, with a smashed auto- 

mobile as background. The mechanic might be seeing the broken . 
parts of the car and turning over in his mind the problem of : 


getting the car moving again, for his natural respons puts the 4 a 
injured people in the background. Bring an insurance adjuster, — 
a new-car salesman, a reporter, and a priest to the scene and . - : 
we will have four more responses, four more structurings, each | 
different from ail the others and each dictated by the experiences 
and interest of the individual involved. 

Take another example. imagine an American tourist and a 
native Mexican at a bullfight. What will each perceive? The . 4 
American “is likely to perceive and stress the pain to the animal, 
the messiness of the scene, and the flies. The Mexican fan, on 
the other hand, might perceive and stress the skill of the per- 
former, his daring or fearlessness, the fine technical points in- 
volved, and even the fine spirit of the bull in putting up such a 
good fight.** 


In each case, tne observer is selecting. a certain part of his im- 
mediate experience. The doctor selects the broken human bodies, | 
the mechanic the broken cars. In so doing they distort the ex- 
perience because they emphasize parts of it unequally. They f 
may even add to the experience; many a witness to an accident, 
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believes he has seen something that in point 


in his excitement, 
of fact has not happened at all. And they relate experience to 


their previous experience, their needs and goals. The doctor 

’ will relate it to his medical training, the mechanic to his mech- 
anical training, the salesman to his occupation of selling new 
cars, the priest to his vocation of saving souls. This is the way. 
perception works. It is functionally selective. It selects so as 
to structure*experience meaningfully for the perceiver. In 
selecting, it tends to d.stort, add, relate. 

Take an example from psywar. During World War II this 
country made a series of highly expert films on the subject “Why 
te Fight.” One of the films was “The Battle of Britain.” Con- 

sider now how that film might be perceived by an Anglophobe 
who thought England had led us into war, by an internationalist 
who believed England had saved all Europe by holding the Nazis 
back until we could get ready, and by a pro-German who velieved 
that we were on the wrong side. The Anglophote would tend to 
select and emphasize the parts that showed England’s lack of 
preparedness and the great stocks of supplies that had to be 

: shipped in from America. The internationalist would tend to 
select the parts that showed the bravery and skill of the Royal 
Air Force and the stoical courage of the bombed British civilians. 
The pro-German, on the other hand, would pri ably see the pic- 


= ture in terms of the mistakes of the German c. npaign, and of 
: what might have been. The Anglophobe would probably interpret 
“f the treatment of the British as unduly favorable, the international- 
ist as accurate and moving, and the pro-German as lying and 


propagandistic. The German air generals who appeared briefly 
on the screen would look fiendish to the internationalist, heroic 
and commanding to the pro-German, and pretty much like the 


British generals to the Anglophobe. 


Organization of Experience 

A second thing to remember, then, is that we structure 
experience in a meanin ful and functional way. Each of these 
men, as he watched the film, would be selecting and structuring - 
the experience so that it would have meaning to him in terms of 
what he already knew and believed. The English psychologist 
Bartlett” said many years ago that “It is fitting to think of every 
human cognitive reacticn—perceiving, imagining, thinking, and 
reasoning—as an effort aiter meaning.” Itis characteristic of 
logiats to mean “give structure to" of “organize.” 


*“Structure® is @ verb used by paycho 
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people everywhere that they want to live in an organized world, 
wherc sense data will mean something and new experiences can 
be related to something familiar and stable. The older people 
get, the stronger is this need for consistency in meaning (hence 
the growth of coz::servative political, economic, and social atti- 
tudes with age). These habits of dealing with consistencies in 
environment become crucially important. Thus when something 
new, different, strange is encountered, the easiest thing.to do is 
to react to it in a way that will give it meaning, and let us feel 
we can cope with if. This dispels ARE MEANY makes us feel at 
home. 

Another way to look at what was happening when different 
persons experienced “The Battle of Britain” or the auto accident 
or the bulifight ‘s to say that each was structuring the experience 
functionally, that is, so that it would work for him. The Anglephobe, 
for example, was selecting material that would strengthen his 
mental set of dislike of England. Each in his own way was select- 
ing that which woulc meet his needs, agree with his moods, 
strengthen his already existing mental sets. 

There *s a great deal of research evidence to back up this 
view of how perception works. McClelland and Atkinson® observed 
groups of sailors from a submarine school; one had been fed only 
1 hour before; the second had gone 4 hours without food; the third 
had gone without food for 16 hours. The men were told that the 
purpose of the experiment was to find out what objects they could 
see in very poor light. They were put in a darkened room and 
shown a screen on which an operator projected nothing at all, 
although he went through the motions of operating a projector. 
Five seconds after each “shde* had been “exposed” the experi- 
menter gave the subjects a broad hint that could be interpreted 
in a number of ways: “Three objects ‘ona table. What are they?" 
or, “All the people in this are enjoying themselves. What are 
they doing?" When the answers were collected and checked it 
was seen that the longer tne subjects had been without food, the 
more likeiy they were to give food-related responses. That is, 
the “people” were likeiy to be enjoying themselves eating; the 
three objects on the table were likely to be hamburgers, etc. 
Hunger also increased the size of the imagined food objects. For 
example, when the hint was “An ash tray and a hamburger—which 
is larger?™, in the hungriest group 75 percent of the subjects said 
the hamburger was larger, whereas in the least hungry group ex-: 
ictly half the supjects said the hamburger was iarger, and half 
said it was smaller. 
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:Bruner-and Goodman" in another well-known experiment used — 
two groups of children, one from well-to-do families, the other 
from poor families. Asked to estimate the size of coins, the 
children from poor families overestimated the size of common 
coins, and the wealthier children did not. Each group, in perceiv- 
ing the coins, was deeply influenced by its needs and its sense 
of values. . 


A simple experiment by Murray,'! which you can try out your- 
seif, shorvs the effect of menial sets on perception. Groups of 
young girls were asked to describe the picture of a man under two 
different sets of conditions: before and after they had participated 
in a game of “murder.” The two sets of descriptions were signif- 
icantly aifferent. After the game the girls saw in the picture a. 
much more vicious, dangerous, malicious man than they hae seen 
before. 


Many experiments have been designed to show the effects of 
mood on perception. In one of the more complicated of them, 
subjects under hypnosis were asked to describe a number of pic- 
tures. First the subjects were hypnotized, then the proper mood 
was induced--happy, critical, or anxious—and chen the pictures 
were shown. After describing the pictures the subjects were. told 
the: they would forget all about what had happened, were brought 
out of hypnosis, and then hypnotized again. This time another 
mood was induced but the sate pictures were shown, this proce- 
cure bemy repeated until they had described the pictures in each 
of the various moods. The results? The descriptions differed 
amazingly under the different mood-hypnosis conditions. Look- 
ing at the same picture the same subject mighi give these three 
descriptions under the different conditions: . 


(Happy mood) “Complete relaxation. Not much to do—just 
sit, listen,and relax. Not much at all to think about.” 

(Critical mood) “Someone ruining a good pair of pressed 
pants by lying down like that. They're unsuccessfully trying 
to study.* 

(Anxious vided) “They're listening to a football game or. 
world series. Frepanly a tight game. One guy looks as if his 
side wasn't winning ™ 

This is what perception does to “facts.” The psywar operator 
must keep this in mind and make allowance for it. As Krech and 
Crutchfield? say, “There are no impartiat ‘facts." Data do not 
have a logic of their own that results in the same perceptions 

_and cognitions for all people, Data are perceived and interpreted 
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in terms of the individual perceiver® own needs, own emotions, 
own personality, own previously for: 2d cognitive patterns.” 

Another way to say this is that individuals organize experience 
in terms of their estavlished frames of reference. Lippmann® spoke of 
the pictures in our heads as “stereotypes” of experience. Today 
we are in the habit of calling them “frames of reference.” Which- 
ever term is used, what is being said in effect is that a ncw per- 
ception does not live a life of its own, Instead it promptly becomes 
.a part of the organized framework of other perceptions that we have 
been building up all our lives Thus, as we have seen, primitive 
tribesmen see an airplane descending in their midst, and their per- 
ception of it immediately becomes a part of their organized per- 
ceptual world. They think of it as a bird. They have to interpret 
it in terms of what they know. That is the {frame of reference within 
which the plan has meaning for them. 

Let us take another example. A Hindu, looking at a picture of 
a bull, would probably classify it in terms of a religious frame of 
reference; a Korean farmer might perccive it in terms of the farm- 
work it could do; a Spaniard might put it into a sporting frame of 
reference; a Texan would probably see it against a framework of 
cattle raising. : 

Frames of reference have much to do‘with the different ways 
people evaluate the same psywar message. Mention of a farmer 
with five acres of land might bring expressions of pity from 
Americans, expressions of envy from most Asians, Our descrip- 
tion of freedom of the press has repeatedly been characterized in 
quite different and unfiattering terms by Communists. whose frame 
of reference involves a wholly different concept of the press. Ob- 
viously it is important for the psywar operator to learn as much 
as possible about the frames of reference within which his mes- 
sages are likely to be perceived. However, this is often difficult 
to do, and many mistakes result from doing it poor*y. A classical 
instance here is a German leaflet used in World War II. The illus- 
tration was a bedroom scene, which is theoretically good bait for 
frustrated soldiers. But the bedroom was depicted much more. . 
luxuriously than any bedroom the average Gl had ever seen, and 
the leaflet lost all its force because the readersrelated itto 
fiction or the movies or the “very rich,” and not to themselves. 

There are four characteristics of the way our frames of ref- 
erence operate that are of special importance to psywar. 

One of these is that we tend to organize experience So as to 
group characteristics of people and events. Thus most of us have 
ready-made reactions for use in evaluating other racial and eth- 
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nic groups. Americans tend to think of the British as stuffy, and 
the British to think of the Americans as crude. Americans tend 
to think of orientals as “inscrutable,” and white Americans tend 
to think of Negroes as musical, carefree, irresponsible, and able 
to stand deprivation better than whites. These ready-made re- 
actions save us a lot of time in evaluating people and social situ- 
ations. You don't have to pause to study the new German resident 
down the street if you already have a picture in-your head that 
tells you Germans are intelligent, efficient, stiff, and basically 
cruel and unfriendly. If you then meet your German neighbor and 
find that he is really kindly, friendly, and a little awkward, you 
simply classify him as an “exception.” 

The fact that these groupings are so common and so easy to 
establish is a fact that has been used since time immemorial for 
psywar. A good example is a series of cleverly contrived leaflets, 
available in World War II leaflet archives, in which the Nazi prop- 
agandists tried to exploit the American stereotype of Jews. The 
leaflets were episodes in the unpleasant career of “Sam Levy,” 
who was back home making money hand over fist and seducing the 
sweethearts of soldiers. The Communists have tried to inculcate 
in people all over the world a stereotype of Americans as “capi- 
talists, imperialists, aggressors," carefully devised so as to group 
together under the heading “Americans” all the characteristics 
that the Communist dictionary defines as reprehensible. 

This, as the reader will recognize, is the invariable procedure 
in the type of propaganda known as “name calling.” Understanding 
it wili, furthermore, heip us to see the role of “glittering gener- 
alities” and “transfer” in psywar. The Communists, where their 
propaganda has been successful, can evoke an instant and negative 
reaction by calling the name “Capitalist”; Americans, where theirs 
has been successful, can do as much by calling the name “Communist.” 
Similarly, the word “socialism” has assumed for many Americans 
a stereotyped meaning that is quite different from the meaning the 
word evokes, for example, in England. On the other hand, Ameri- 
cans tend to respond very favorably whenever they hear “the 
American way" or “free enterprise” or “America First” or “freee | 
dom of opportunity.” even if they are used with a very high degree 
of generality. The point is that everyone has “built in” these ready- 
made’ reactions and tends because of them to put a great many 
things under the same tent that do not necesserily belcng together. 
Everybody does it, and the process is the same whether, like the 
victims of Communist propaganda, we are deceived as we form 
‘the stcreotype, or, like the recipients of US nropaganda, we are 
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told the truth. The point is to associate what you want to tear 
down with some hated symbol (the Nazis, for example, constantly 
in their home propaganda associated the American Government 
with Jews) or to associate something you want to build up with 
some favorable symbol (a lofty ideal, a revered tradition out of. 
the past, etc.). This is making use of the phenomenon of group- 
ing to transfer the evaluation of the knowa symbol to the unknown. 

But the next characteristic of frames of reference, even | 
more important for psywar,is that we tend to organize experience 
so as to resist any change in strong structures. Suppose that a 
Russian has learned through many years of Communist teaching 
to perceive Americans as greedy and money-mad aggressors 
who want to colonize the whole world. Suppose he then listens, 
on the short-wave radio from far away, to an American who 
assures him that we really seek only peace and friendship, and 
have no territorial ambitions. Will he promptly change his ster- 
eotype of Americans, or will he organize his perceptions of the 
broadcast so as to leave his previous perceptual organization | 
intact? Almost certainly the latter, He will interpret the broad- 
cast as “propaganda” or “lies.” For once we build up a strong. 
organization of meanings we tend to resist any change in it. We 
are likely to reject or distort any meanings that would be at 
variance with some previous perceptual structure inst means a 
lot to us. 

There is a great deal of research on this topic. For example, 
one significant experiment came out of an effort sponsored by the 
American Jewish Committee to combat anti-Semitism by means 
of cartoon propaganda (Cooper and Jahoda !%). To check on the 
effectiveness of the effort, cartoons were submitted to a number: 
of people, including known anti-Semites, all of whom were asked 
for an interpretation of the cartoons. Some of the cartoons fea- 
tured a “Mr. Biggott” as the anti-Semitic villain, and others 
depicted anti-Jewish actions in various situations. These were 
intended to remind anti-Semites of their own practices, on the 
theory that prejudiced attitudes, thus exposed to light, could be 
identified and held in abeyance. The interpretations obtained 
from prejudiced persons, however, showed a result quite dif-_ 
ferent from that intended. Take, for instance, what happened with 
a cartoon showing the hospitalized Mr. Biggott demanding “only — 
sixth-generation American blood” for his transfusion. This was 
seen by some prejudiced subjects as a sketch of a socially inferior 
person striving for social status, and by others as one ofa for- 
eigner or of a Jew. In otner words the cartoon failed to aclieve 
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its central purpose, that is, to get,each of them to identify himself 
with the stickler for sixth-generation American blood. A cartoon 
showing an anti-Semitic congressrnan being favorably impressed 
by and wanting to hire for his new party an applicant with 2 record 
of window smashing, race rioting, and jail terms, likewise mis- 
carried with the anti-Semites, some of whom said, “It might be. 
anything crooked... might be a new labor party. That shady 
character makes me think so,” or “It's a Jewish party that would 
help Jews get more power.” And so on. 

A direct onslaught on anti-Jewish attitudes would doubiless 
have been even less successful; most prejudiced people in our 
society don't like to admit their prejudices; those who do admit 
them defend: them openly. Hence the cartocns have to be subtle 
to have any effect whatever. We have seen that the effect wus 
frequently not that intended. Indeed the cartoons, once distorted, 
seem to have served as further support for the prejudice they 
were supposed to expose and destroy. 

The psywar moral that the above experiment should drive 
home is this: psywar usually wastes its time and energy when it 
goes directly against strong structures, and that is what psywar 
is doing when, for example, it tells the enemy that his motives are 
bad or that he has made a mistake in getting into the war or that 
the American ideology is a good one and his a bad one for all 
mankind, etc. Messages that run so directly counter to motiva- 
tional trends within the target audience haven't a ghost of a chance 
of being taken seriously and in the manner intended. And friendly 
psywar can make the same mistake; a major difficulty we have 
been up against in building NATO is that our European friends 
are reluctant to accept any facts or ideas that point to the likeli- 
hood or even the possibility of a third world war. They believe 
that World War III, if it comes, will destroy everything they 
value, themselves included, and that the building of large armies 
somehow makes World War II! more probable. Psywar planners 
have to learn to recognize such strong structures within the target 
audience, and to attack them by indirection. , 

An experiment by Knapp! some years ago required college 
students to recall statements they had read concerning the expan- 
sion of Communism in Western Europe. There were two assertions, 
represented by equal numbers of statements: first, that Commu- 
nism was gaining ground, second, that it was losing ground. The 
students who were opposed to the spread of Communism in Europe 
tended to recall better the statements that were anti-Communist, 
and vice versa. 
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Studies of preelection and voting behavior by Lazarsfeld!4 
and others scem to indicate that strongly motivated Democrats 
tend to ignore Republican campaign propaganda, and strongly 
motivated Republicans tend to ignore Democratic campaign prop- 
uganda. A news story that treats the two viewpoints impartially, 
or presents facts favorable to both sides, runs up against a ten- 
dency on the part of each reader to seize upon the points favorable 
to his side and pass up those favorable to the other side. 

The same behavior has been observed in rumor studies. 
Allport ana Lepkin in one stuay.showed that people who 
opposed the program of rationing during World War II were much 
more prone than others to believe and repeat rumors alleging ex- 
travagant use of gasoline by high officials, or extravagant use of 
butter at army bases, etc. Such rumors were thus given a more 
or less favorable reception according as they agreed or disagreed 
with strong structures that the recipients were trying to defend. 

The meaning of all this for the psywar operator needs to be 
repeated over and over again. A psywar operator is taking a great 
risk, as far as getting his message across is concerned, if he makes 
a frontal attack on perceptual structures that are strongly held by 
members of his target. Better to canalize or divert: “We can agree 
on most things, but let me suggest something to you,” “You have 
done fine so far; now the next stepis...° Better to make a flank 
attack, or enter under a friendly banner. For example, the psywar 
operator is much more likely to get a favorable percepiion if he 
can quote a friendly authority or transfer a respected sanction to 
what he has to say. ; . 

Another implication for psywar is the great importance of. 
reliable and valid intelligence concerning the target. You need to 
know what structures are strong. You need to know what symbols 
and sanctions you can call on for help, and what names, if any, you 
can call, Propaganda randomly planned in ignorance of such knowl- 
edge may weil do more harm than good. | 

A third thing to remember is that we organize experience in 
terms of proximity and similarity ard often confuse this with 
cause and effect. This is a way of describing another device we 
have for combining experiences for easier handling. We organize 
together things that come to our attention about the same time or 
that seem to us to resemble each other in some significant way. 
We are not talking now about events or things that are similar, or 
close together physically, but rather about those that are similar 
or close together psychologically. Now what we select as being 
close together psychologically will be determined in large part 
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by our needs, knowledge, and moods. Thus, as Krech and Crutch-. 

field’ say, a child who has just been spanked may tend to organize 

“fathers, bullies, and castor oil” together as sources of pain and 

‘ frustration. A mechanic may tend to organize power lawnmowers, 
automobiles, and propeller airplanes together because they all 
have reciprocating piston engines. A superstitious child may 
organize the fact that he failed to pick up a pin together with the 
{act that he shortly afterward had trouble with one of his friends. 

This quality of perception has two important implications for 
psywar. For one thing it enables the propagandist to put labels 
on groups of people or events—"the do-gooders,” “the economic 
royalists,” “the Cliveden set,” “the staticn wagon crowd," 
“appeasement,” “imperialism,” etc., without going against the 
usual mental habits of the target audience. That is, the propa- — 

1 in confidence that the similarities or prox- 
imities he directs attention to will dispose many members of the 
target audience to organize the persons or events together under 
the proposed label, without bothering to ask questions about the 

| label. . | 

. Equally important for psywar is the fact that similarity or 
proximity often lead to a perception of cause and effect. The . 
superstitious child who neglected to pick up a pin and then had a 
fight is likely to say that he had a fight because he didn't pick up 

‘ the pin, although to other persons the two events may scem to oa 

| have no connection with each other. The President who is in 
office during an economic setback or a humiiiation in foreign 

7 relations is likely to be perceived as having brought therm about, 

whether he could have done so or not. This works both ways, of 

course, and no President is likely to deny that he brought about 

or maintained peace and prosperity inthe way his supporters claim. 

For the psywar operator all this means that people aren't able, 
in the complex conditions of contemporary life, to look very closely 

They therefore tend to sce cause—OFr more: 

precisely, causation—where there is only association or coinci- 

dence. More especially, they are willing to believe that someone 
_ whem they perceive as “bad” has been the cause of almost any 

“bad" event that has happened anywhere near him; or that some- 

one whom they perceive as “good” has caused almost any “good” 

event. A rather startling piece of research on this point was done 

by Zillig'® in 1928. In this experiment, two groups of children 
stic exercises before their classmates. The 

fully selected and trained. One group was made a 

lly liked, the other of children al- . 

: i 
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most universally disliked, by their classmates. The liked group | 


had been trained to make mistakes, the disliked group to perform 
the exercises without the slightest error. But when the audience 
recorded its impressions of the two performances, it was found 
that the mistakes had all been credited to the disliked group. 

This was not malicious or dishonest; it is merely an illustration 
of the way perception works. Acts thought to be “bad” are much 
more likely to be organized with persons thought to be “bad,” and 
vice versa. The audience really be 
children make those mistakes. The same thing happens in the 
technique of “guilt by association” or “innocence by association,” © 
when an effort is made to encourage people to perceive someone 
as “bad” by associating that person in our psywar output with 
something already perceived as “bad,” or the reverse. 

The Nazis seized upon the strategic opportunity this offers 

to propaganda and blamed most of the ills of the world on the 
Jews. The Communists have used it to put the blame for every- 
thing unpleasant on “reactionaries” or on the Western powers. 
They have been able to convince many people of a connection be- 
ommunist Asia and the “bad* Americans, 


despite the fact that they had to call in something as farfetched 
ain the connection. 


as germ warfare to expl 
This does not mean, of course, that coincidence can be sub- 


stituted for causality with all people at all times. As we have 
seen above, there may be strong structures of attitudes and be- 
liefs onthe part of the target audience that it will refuse to, give 
up. The great majority of the Germans during World War II were 
committed to the notion that Hitler was “good,” and it would have 
been difficult to persuade them that he was responsible for their 
ills. (It proved much easier to hang the blame on certain Party 
men under Hitler.} Moreover, the more a person has been taught 
to be critical (this usually coincides pretty well with educational 
level), the less ke is impelled by strong needs or drives to accept 
an organization uncritically, and the more likely he is to look be- 


hind the label or the suggestion and study the facts as he is able 


to get them. 
A fourth thing to remember is that we organize experience 
in terms of the language We have to describe it. By this time, | 
you should have a Sairly good idea of what is meant wher we say 
that a message may not mean exactly the same thing to the target 
It will be clear to you that this dif- 


that it means to the source. 
ference in interpretation is not merely a matter of differing defi- 


nitions of words. Rather ‘t refers back to differences in experi- 


tween disease in Cc 
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A per- 
son tends te read into a message what he wants to, that is, what 
he!ps h.m to preserve his strong struc tures of needs, unaerstandings, 
and emotions, in a word, what fits with his previous experience. 
Language is, of course, the chief tool we have to use in psy- 
war, but the psywar man cannot remind himself too often that 
perception of language is always affected by experience. Katz 
points out that American civilians were at a disadvantage in com- 
municating with returned servicemen after World War If because 
foxhole experience had no counterpart in unbombed America. 
Similarly, labor-management controversies are made more dif- 
ficult by the iact that employers and employees have different 


ways of life. He says further: 


The employer, owner, oF superintendent, through his executive func- 
tion of making daily decisions, and issuing orders and instructions, acquires 
a peychology of mangement. He can understand, though he may dislike, a 
union demand far more wages. But wher the union requests, of even Suge 
Kests chances in the conditions of work ur changes in personnel policy, he 
wows emotional and objects to being told by subordinates and outsiders 
how to run his own plant. For their part the workers have little under- 
standing of the competitive position of the employer. Since the employer 
enjoys a way of hfe luxurious in comparison with their own, they find his 
plea of inability lo pay a higher wage lnughatble. 


If this is the situation among people who work in the same 
plant and live in the same city, how wide must the gulf of experi- 
ence be between representatives of conflicting belief systems and 
widely different cultures, for example, Russians and Americans? 
That is why one valuable clement in the make-up of an effective 
propagandist is the ability to think himself into the other fellow’s 


shoes, and why there could be no better training exercise for the 


propagandist than a series of assignments that would make him 


assume the role of a member of the target audience. For ex- 
ample, an American trainee might be assigned to write the best 
papers he could possibly write, from the viewpoint of a Soviet 
citizen, on “why I love Stalin,” 
or “why I love my collective farm.” 
he will be doing,in effect, before every piec 
ing he undertakes. The psywar,. man must try to cevelop genuine 
empathy with the target he is trying to reach, only by doing so 
can he be reasonably sure of conveying the kind of meaning he 
-wants with the words he can use. This is considered further 
under Empathy in Chap. 7. 


Another feature of language commun 
for the propagandist is the fact that words sometimes separate 


For that is the kind of thing 
e of propaganda writ- 
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themselves from experience altogether. We have very little time 4 
or opportunity, what with the busy lives we lead, to check words , 
back against experience and reality. Words thus tend to become { 
more than symbols and acquire a reality (and importance) of their q A 
own, quite apart from the realities they symbolize. Quoting Katz : 
again: : 


- we 


Viewed realistically, Janguage as a living process han other func- 
tions than accurale communication. It did net arise inthe history of the — * 
face, any more than in the development of the child, solely in the interests 
of precise interchange of information. Language as it exista is not the 
product of sciontista trying to perfect an exact set of symbols; it is the 
product of an arena of everyday life, in which people are concerned with 
manipulating and controlling their fellows and with expressing their emo- 
tienal and paychological wants. The prototype of Innguage as a functioning 
feocess can be soen in the child's acquisition of words and phrases to ex- 
te.al kis control of kis environment beyond his limited physical reach, 
Similarly, adults use language to obtain sympathy, bulldoze their fellows, 
placate or embarrans their enemics, warm and comfurt their friends, deceive 
themselves, of express their own conflicts, Language in operation is often 
intended to conceal and obscure meaning. 


The psywar man must learn very early that psywar is not 
waged with “facts” but with symbols, and chiefly, as we have 4 
seen, with words. These words often acquire emotional loadings. 
They lend themselves to the propagandist's devices for gaining. 
acceptance, such as the “plain folks” technique by which a mes- 
sage is prepared in a folksy way so as to impress the audience | a! 
with its homespun and believable quality. They can tell falsehoods 
or fact with equal eloquence, they can illustrate a point or dis- 
tract attention from it, or they can exaggerate or play down. In : 
general, fact tends to lag behind the word, because the word is 
easy to use and the fact is hard to. check. Therefore the words 
thernselves can accomplish something, just as, on a different 
level, a series of unfounded charges in the newspaper will usually . 
accomplish somcthing—because the denial never quite catches up 
with them. . 

It is hardly necessary to point out that words, whatever the 
purpose they are being used for in a psywar operation, need to 
be words that will be perceived approximately as the sender o 
wishes them to be. The magnitude of the task of choosing the 
right words for communication between languages (and therefore 
between the cultures that lie behind the languages) is illustrated 
by this account: 


en 


: 
Some of the great difficulties among the diplomats sitting around the a. 
international. tables bere (at the United Nations) arise from the differences | 
in languages, wphabers, and consequently, ways of thinking; and in no : | 
tongue ix more ingenuity required for accurate, precise translation than in | 
Chinese. ; 
¥ 

i 
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4 : The Chinese ideouyraph script in one of the world's oldest writen 
media, but the talk at Lake Success ia su brimful of new ideas, new con- 
cepts, and new words that to wanslate even the basic Charter itself into 


Chinese it was noceasary to devise almost 2,090 new combinations of 
; characters, ; , 


A perfect examplo of the troubles faced here by Chinese wanslatara 
as the word “uranium," which has a persistent way of cropping up in diplo- 
matic reports. The transtators went into a huddle and came out with a 
decision to call the atumic base *U-metal.® That, however, only started, 
their headaches, 


The symbol for “U* was found in the Chinese word fur grapefruit, 
which in literal translation is the “U-tree." What Was juxt as disturbing, 
from a purist point of view, was the dixcovery that the symbol for metal was 


contained in the first. part of the word for “bell,* which, literally anstated, 
meant “metal boy,” 


| 
After some cudgeling of brains, however, the Calligrarhers came up 
with the proposal to shave off the *tree® pert of the © U-tree" character, din- 
card the “boy® part of the “bell® charac ter, and then in the beat manner of 
aplomatic compromise, join the severed remains to form anew symbol: 
*U-metal® or,.as we would say, uranium.” 
i 


One can easily imagine the difficulty of conveying the idea of an 
atom bomb to a cultural group that has no concept of either an 
atom or a bomb. 

An individual's language is, of course, the product of the cul- 
ture in which he was raised. More importantly for psywar pur- 
poses, languape is a tool for getting along with the world, and the 
meanings that a language conveys depend on the kinds of problems 
encountered and solved in the recipients* culture. The person 
who tries to communicate with a person of another language will 
almost inevitably use some Constructions or words that do not 
mean what he wants them to mean, The result is poor communi. | 
cation, or, in black propaganda, unmasking. Note the inept 
choice of terms in the last phrase of this sentence from a Jap- 
anese black leaflet: “It is advisable in such cases to take full 
protective measures by use of condoms, protective medicines, 
etc.; better still to hold intercourse only with wives, virgins or 
women of respective character,” Or this unmodern use of the 
adjective “sweet” in a Communist leaflet dropped on American 
troops in Korea: “Cast aside all anxieties! De not hesitate to 
surrender to the People's Army! You will then be able to meet 
again your comrades who have come beicre you, and soon return 
to your sweet home." re 

In all psywar operations that involve different languages, but 
especially when the language of the target country is dissimilar 
. &rammiatically to English (or other Western tongucs), itis 
important to have genuine experts in the language on hand—not to 
assure an accurate word-for-word translation of the English 


*Hepriniod by jermis.ion of the peblisher, 
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message the propaganda writer turns out but rather to assure 
adequate communication of the idea intended. Languages differ 
greatly in the rules used to communicate similar ideas—wiiness 
the German use of gehen and fahren to distinguish “going-by- 
walking” from “going-by-being-transported.” The Chinese have : 
17 different nouns referring to kinds of mountains—Tsou, high 6: 
mountain, and Ngan, for high mountain near a river, for example. 
The Arabic language has more than five thousand different words ‘ 
referring to horses, and hence it is hard for.a Westerner to make 

accurate horse sense to an Arab. The word “to cause™hasno . 
counterpart in the language and thought of the Trobriand Islanders, 

and its absence is reflected in the general lack of teleological con- 

cepts, and of purposiveness as well, in their culture; the idea of 


Ly 
re eae 


* 


working-in-order-to-receive-pay (or other compensation) is with- : 

out meaning to them, as are questiors of “why?” (which they 

answer merely in terms of “that’s the way it has always been”). . , 
-In the language of the Arapesh of New Guinea, notions of time and 

time relations are.similarly impossible to express. a i 


What we are saying here is not merely that members of foreign 
cultures may lack an informational basis for understanding a com- 
munication but also that their language may lack the concepts— 
thought vehicles—necessary for them to learn how to understand. 
Thus itis clear that the propagandist’s task in trying to com- 
municate accurately and to avoid looking silly to his audience, in 
comparison, for example, to the American advertiser's task of 
choosing exactly the right word or phrase to sell a product, can 2 
be monumentally difficult. . i 


Rumors and Perception 


One of the best illustrations of how perception works, and also 
one of the aspects of human behavior that the psywar operator needs 
to understand most thoroughly, is the growth and passage of 
rumors. The most extensive work on rumor has been done by 
Allport and Postman,'® who have studied the problem not only by aa 
observing rumors in society but by setting up experimental rumor 
passages in the laboratory. One of the rumors they studied during 
the war had to do with a Chinese teacher on vacation whe, shortly 
before Japan's surrender, drove his car into a Maine village and 
asked his way to a hilltop from which he could see a view that a . 4 
tourist guide had told him about. “Scmeone showed him the way,” 
say Allport and Postman, “but within an hour the community was 
buzzing with the story that a Japanese spy had ascended the hili 
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to take pictures of the region.” ; 

Wiat had happened? Someone told the story. It was told over 
and over again. And as it passed from person to person, three 
things were happening fo it. So, at least, Allport and Postman is 
concluded from their analysis of the case. 

In the first place, it was being leveled. Details were being 
omitted: 


The courteous and timid, but withal honest, approach of the visitor to 
the native of whom he inquired his way; the [act that although he was cet- 
tainly Oriental, his precise nationality was unknown, Likewise not men 
tioned was the fact that the visitor had allowed bimself to be readi 
identified by people along the way;and that no one had seen a camera ia 
his possession,” 


the second place, the story was being sharpened: 


Having accepted their special interpretation of the Chinese acholar's 
visit, the rumor agents accentuated certain features while minimizing others. 
The sharpening of selected details accounts for the overdrawn dramatic 
quality of 22 final stosy. What in the original situation was Oriental became 
specified an Japanese, what was merely a Sman® became a special kind of 
man, a °spy.* The harmless holiday pursuit of viewing the scenery became 
the much sharper, simster purpose of espionage. The truth that the visitoe 
had a pictere in his hand became sharpened into the nct of “taking pictures.” 
The objective fact that no pictures of. any possible value to the enemy could 
be takeo from that particular rural location was overlooked.” 


In the third place, the story was assimilated: 


In the Maine countryside resident natives have had little contact with 
Onsentals. Like most Occidentals they are unable toe distinguish a Chinese 
person from a Japanese. They had only one available ruteic fur Orientals, 
farmis implanted in their minds by wartime news and steries; Uhe “Japanese 
apy." No cther categury was available for the classification of this unusual 
sistation. A Chinese teacher-on-a-holiday was a concept that could aot 
arise in the minds of most farmers, foe they did not Know that some American 
pniversities employ Chinese scholars on their staffs and that these schol- 
aes, lake other teachers, are entited to summet holidays. The nove} situa- 
tion was perfarce asssmilated in terms of the mont available frames of 
reference.” : 


This process—leveling, sharpening, and assimilation—seems 
to characterize the passage of all rumors. You can test it your- 
self, as Allport and Postman did, by playing a kind of parlor game: 
write a brief story; then whisper it word for word to a guest, who 
will whisper 1t to the guest on the other side of him, and so around 
the room. When the story comes tack to you, compare it with the 
original. This has been done in the laboratory many times, in the 
transmission of both pictures (Fig. 1)? and words, and the same 
general principles of perception seem to apply. 


*Leprimnd by petads ten of swuther sand publisher. 
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‘Consider what was happening in the incident of the Chinese 
teacher. The villagers were trying to give the incident a meaning. 
They perccived those details that added up to a meaning, selecting 
some details, rejecting others, distorting some, adding some (for 
2example, the camera). The important question, of course, is this: 
what controlled their selection? They were obviously selecting 
in terms of the frames of reference available to them (which did 


Heney Holt ond Compony™® 


Fig. 1—How the Ow! Became e Cat--Visuel Rumor 
not include Chinese teachers on vacation in Maine), and in terms 
of their needs, moods, and anxieties as of that moment. The war 
was much ontheir minds. Japanese were objects of fear, distrust, 
and hate. Protecting their country was a high value of great 
importance to them. Their suspicion of foreigners was of long 
standing. They had been exposed to the Government's campaign 
for security of information, to spy movies, to the knowledge that 

cameras were prohibited around defense installations. And all 
this added up to a frame of reference, in terms of which they 
perceived this new event. As Allport and Postman" put it: 


A yellow man—a Jap—a spy—photowraphic espionage. One idea lea 
to the other with almost mechanical inevitability until the final conclusioa 
emerged ...- The three-pronged process of leveling, sharpening, and . 
assimilation reflects the rumor agents’ *offort aflor meaning." The facta 
of the situation, but dimly understood, did not provide the meaning that 
the strange visitation required. Hence a single directive idea took hold— | 
the spy motif—and in accordance with it, discordant details were leveled 
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oul, incidents sharpened to fit the chosen theme, and the wpisode as a 
whole assimilated to the pre-existing structure of feeling and Uhought 
characteristic of the members of tho group among whom the rumor spread.” 


Rumors are clearly an important weapon of psywar. But let 
us look at them here only in terms of the perceptual processes 
they illustrate and of what they mean to the psywar operator who 
wants to know how a message is likely to be received. For meth- 
ods of countering rumors see the next section. 


Countering Rumors 
_ 


If you want to anticipate how an intelligent enemy will defend 
himself you can look at some of America's experiences in rumor 
defense duing World War Il. A good account of these efforts 
will be found in Allport and Postman.” 

In general, this country used two kinds of defense against 
rumor. The government agencies preferred the indirect method 
of smothering rumors with facts, that is, it did not repeat rumors 
even for the purpose of refuting them. The theory behind this 
defense is (a) that “rumor flies in the absence of news” and 
(b) that to repeat a rumor even for refutation may spread it 
farther. Therefore agencies like OWI, when they learned of a 
dangerous rumor, would release “acts in answer to it without 
ever mentioning the rumor. Poe 

On the other hand, nongovernmental organizations and civilians 
put their faith in rumor clinics, which chiefly tock the form of 
newspaper columns OF radio programs in which rumors were 
selected for ridicule and refutation. The theory here was to bring 
rumors out into the open into 4 climate of fact and understanding, 
where they could not flourish. Such evaluation and study of these 
rumor clinics as was made indicates that (a) there was no evi- 
dence that newspaper rumor clinics, filled with ridicule and 
negation as they were, actually served to spread any rumors 
farther; (b) however, it was regardeu as possibly dangerous to 
print a rumor in bold-face type, or to repeat the rhythms and 
slogan-like qualities of some of the more effective rumors; 

(c) it was felt that radio rumor clinics were’ more likely than 
printed clinics to spread a rumor, because of the dial-twisting 
habits of American listeners, and (d) there was some slight 
evidence that the clinics impeded the spread of rumor, and no 
doubt whatsoever that they succeeded in making their communi- 


ties rumor -conscious. 
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Along with these defenses, of course, there was a poster, news- 
paper, and radio campaign aimed at security of information. Typi- . 
cal slogans were “Think before you.talk,” “Enemy ears are 
listening,” “Don't kill her daddy with careless talk.” This is 
Standing operating procedure (SOP) for any country at war. 


Summary 


For the psywar operator this material illustrates the problems 
he faces in trying to get his meaning across to the target. The 
fundamental idea is Lippmann's thesis that all men know their | 
environment in terms of pictures in their heads, which are not | 
exactly equivalent to the world outside, The question, then, is 
this: how do they form those pictures? That is the problem of 
perception. . | 

We perceive the world in terms of its meaning tous, Thus, 
we structure experience—we select, distort, add—burt we always 
structure it meaningfully and functionally. That is, we see things 
in terms of our needs, our previousexperience, our moods, We 
organize experience so as to make it fit into our frames of 
reference —and especially so as to resist change in the structure | 
of belief and understanding that we strongly hold. We tend to 
group bits of experience—people or events—in terms of their 
similarities or nearness. Finally, we organize experience in 
terms of the language we have to describe it. Evidently, there- 
fore, different people will perceive different meanings in the same 
‘experience, so that it is essential to know as much as possible 
about the frames of reference, needs, moods, and language of a 
target if one is to predict with any confidence whether an intended 
meaning will get across. As one passage quoted in the chapter 

said: “There are no impartial ‘facts.* Data do not have a logic 
of their own that results in the same perceptions and cognitions 
for all people. Data are perceived and interpreted in terms of 
the individual perceiver's own needs, own emotions, own personality, 
own previously formed cognitive patterns.” <a 

In reviewing this chapter the reader will also recall the bases | 
in perception for many devices of propaganda, such as name call- 
ing, glittering generalities, transfer, testimonials, guilt and 
innocence by association, and folksy language; and for the way 
that rumors grow and spread, and the way rumors are countered. | 
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Chapter 4 


RESPONSE TO THE . MESSAGE 


NATURE AND GROWTH OF ATTITUDES 


i j The message has been received. It has attracted attention 
\ and been perceived, by which we mean it has been given a mean- 
ing in relation to the other pictures within the recipient's head. 
Now the message begins to operate within the realm of attitudes. 
Psychologists list attitudes among the intervening variables. 
They call them “intervening” because, they say, attitudes come 
between stimulus and response, and help determine the way the 
individual responds to a given stimulus. : 
Attitudes are not the only intervening variables. Intelligence, ; 
nabits, and motives all get between stimulus and response in 7 
much the same way that attitudes do. In point of fact, attitudes ; 
partly depend, as we shall see, on these other intervening vari- : 
‘ ables, and have no particular advantage as regards determining 
the nature of responses. But because attitudes are the evaluators 
among these variables-—-because they serve to classify the stimuli 
on the scale of favor-opposition--they are often more useful than 
the others in predicting what direction the response willtake. 5 an: 
The internal effect of a stimulus can often be described in terms 
of attitudes, and attitudes can either facilitate or hinder external 
behavior which arises as an effect of a stimuius. Therefore it 
is important for psywar operators tc understand something about 
how attitudes are formed and changed. 
What is an attitude? Let us define an attitude as an inferred _ 
state of readiness to react in an evaluative way, in support of 
or against, a given social stimulus situation. 
Look at that definition, piece by piece: 
an inferred state—We cannct see an attitude. We can only 
: infer it from a person's expressed opinions or from his actions. 
. of readiness—Attitudes act like a steering wheel rather than 
anengine. The attitude is ready, but it doesn't start things. It 
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steps in to guide the direction of response after the process under 
consideration has been set in motion by a stimulus. 
to react in an evaluative way, in support of or against—This 
: is the heart of the definition. Attitudes are concerned with the 
pros and cons—the relative values—of living. They represent 
judgments that have grown up gradually with experience. They s 
@ . are the built-in measuring sticks by which we evaluate new ex- ‘ 
- perience. They always have two dimensions: direction, by which : 
is meant where they stand, in relation to a particular stimulus, on 
a scale from favorableness to opposition; and intensity, by which . a 
. is meant how strongly they are held, how energetically the holder 
8 "is prepared to act in the direction they point, how vigorously he 
is prepared to defend them, etc. 
a given social stimulus siwation—This completes the picture 
- of attitudes as tools for coping with our complex social environ- 
ment. Attitudes help us to classify and respond to the great _ 
mass of stimulation that comes constantly into our nervous systems 
from social situations. 


. 
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How ‘Attitudes Grow 


Children's attitudes are unstable. Parents and child psychol- 
ogists know that. Children are fickle. The things they like to 
do, and the people they like to do these things with, change easily 
and quickly. This is not surprising. In children the neuromuscular 
apparatus that mediates learning is not very well developed, and 
there is no large accumulated backlog of habits to help in the 
learning of something new. What this means in effect is that it is 
fairly easy for one day's learnings to be displaced by the next 
day’s. Thus a child's attitudes are constantly shifting and, along 
with them, his interests and even his abilities, and nothing can 
put a stop to the shifting except the gradual development, within 
the chiid, of a pattern that carrics over from one learning ex-. 
perience to the next. The social and psychological conditions 
affecting a child vary so much from day to day that it takes a 
long time for him to !earn to respond consistently to similar 
(not identical) stimuli. That is, 2 child's reaction to Communism 
or Negroes or religion may be now favorable, now neutral, now 
adverse, and it takes many uccasions for him to learn the kind of 
reaction that is to be dominant and is to become a stable and gen- 
eralized part of his personality. : 

A second reason for instability of attitudes in children is that 
a child's whole personality structure is rather unstable. A child 
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can ‘shift fairly rapidly from dependence: to independence: from 

; aggressiveness to submissiveness, from politeness to rudeness — 
and all of these in response to the same. individual or situation 
as stimulus, © 

How, then, do attitudes become stabilized? The answer is 

twofold: (1) As other aspects of Fersonality mature and become. 
more integrated, as the ferson develops a consistent notion of 
himself and cf the distinction between his own self and the outer 
world, attitudes become more corsistent, and as they become more 
consistent they also become more completely integrated and per- 
form more smoothly their function of supporting the rest of the. 
personality in its complex relations with the environment. (2) As 
a child becomes older he adopts—by choice or by force—roles in. 
various social structures or groups. It is through these that he 
gains his major satisfactions in life. Attitudes act in support of 
these roles and the structures of which they are a part. As he 

_ ages he becomes more closely allied with an increasingly con- 
Sistent set of groups, and this helps stabilize his attitudes. (When 
attitudes remain inconsistent into adulthood, they often result in 
the development of neuroses, which reflect pneu social 
needs and allegiances—a phenomenon that Horney! calls “the 
neurotic personality of our time.*) | 


Basis of Auiides 


. The Learning Process, Attitudes are learned. Indeed, the 
basic principles of learning appiy not only to the growth of atti- | 
tudes but also to the formation of the whole basic set of tools we 
use for living in society, that is, the Pereonaiuy: .Thus itis. 
appropriate to ask, How do we learn? deer as 

We learn by building up an association between a cue ‘and a 
response. A cue is simply a stimulus that stands out from the | 
rest of our environment, as, in an earlier chapter, we spoke of 
“figure” as standing out from background. We respond to a cue 
under the influence of a drive and we are, once we have learned, 
rewarded. That is the basic formula in terms of which prachically 
all human and animal learning can be interpreted. 

By a drive we mean a t-nsion that impels us to action. We 
have biological drives: such as hunger, and social drives such as: 
the need to understand our environment. A reward is any state 
of affairs that reduces the drive tension. Food, for example, 
would reward us in terms of a hunger drive; it would reduce the 
drive. Without drives, people would be inert. Without rewards 
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and all of these in response to the same. individual or situation 
as stimulus. 

How, then, do attitudes become stabilized? The answer is 
twofold: (1) As other aspects of personality mature and become 
more integrated, as the ferson develops a consistent notion of 
himself and cf the distinction between his own self and the outer 
world, attitudes become more corfsistent, and as they become more 
consistent they also become more completely integrated and per- 
form more smoothly their function of supporting the rest of the. 
personality in its complex relations with the environment. (2) As 

a child becomes older he adopts—by choice or by force—roles in. 
various social structures or groups. It is through these that he 
gains his major satisfactions-in life. Attitudes act in support of 
these roles and the structures of which they are a part. As he 


_ ages he becomes more closely allied with an increasingly con- 


Sistent set of groups, and this helps stabilize his attitudes. (When 
attitudes remain inconsistent into adulthood, they often result in 
the development of neuroses, which reflect peSopeniule social 
needs and allegiances—a phenomenon that Horney! calls “the 
neurotic personality of our time.*) 


Boss of Attitudes 


The Learning Process. Attitudes are learned. Indeed, the 
basic principles of learning apply not only to the growth of atti- 
tudes but also to the formation of the whole basic set of tools we 
use for living in society, that is, the personality: Thus it is 
appropriate to ask, How do we learn? . 

We learn by building up an association between a cue anda 
response. A cue is simply a stimulus that stands out from the 
rest of our environment, as, in an earlier chapter, we spoke of 
“figure” as standing out from background. We respond to a cue 
under the influence of a drive and we are, once we have learned, 
rewarded. That is the basic formula in terms of which practically 
all human and animal learning can be interpreted. 

By a drive we mean a t+nsion that impels us to action. We 
have biological drives: such as hunger, and social drives such as 
the need to understand our environment. A reward is any state 
of affairs that reduces the drive tension. Food, for example, 
would reward us in terms of a hunger drive; it would reduce the 
drive. Without drives, people would be inert. Without rewards 
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they would either die (if they failed to satisfy such drives as that 
of hunger) or they would live a goalless and chaotic kind of life. 

Under the influence of a-drive, then, we respond to a cue and 
are rewarded. A hungry animal in a laboratory is given the | 
choice of walking toward a white or a black card. [f he walks» 
toward the black card, he gets nothing. If he walks toward the 
white card he gets food. Soon‘he associates white (the cue) with 
food (the reward), and under the impulse of the drive (hunger) 
he learns to make the rewarding response (that is, to orient 
himself and walk toward the white card). 

Most human learning is more complicated than that, but the 
general pattern is the same. A child learns to say “please” in 
the presence of a complex set of cues, including his symbols for 
the food he wants and the sight of it in his parent's hand. He is 
told to say “please.” If he does so, he 1s given the food. Aftera 
number of such trials, he learns to indicate the food, say “please,” 
and collect his reward. In other words, he learns how to reduce 
his drive, and when he has thoroughly learned the response we 
say that he has acquired a habit 

But how does he learn to say esicase™: to reduce other tensions, 
for instance, when he wants to go riding with his parents, or wants 
a nickel to buy an ice cream.cone? This is a long step in learning. 
Exactly how it is thought to happen is a rather complicated and 
technical matter, but suffice it to say here that the process is one’ 
of generalization or habit spread, and of discrimination. After a 
child has learned to associate the response “kitty” with the cues 
from his kitten, he will probably cali other smali furry animals 
kitty also. Having learned to respond “daddy” he will probably 
try it on men other than his father. The more nearly similar the 
cue, the more likely. he is to respond to it in the same way. And 
as a result of trial and error he will learn to discriminate or to 
refine his habit. That is, he wiil learn which adult human with 
trousers, shirt, and tie will rewari him when called “daddy.* 
Many trials are necessary before the child learns to discriminate 
even among such fairly simple cues as these. In more difficult 
social situations it is correspondingly more difficult to learn to 
discriminate the cues which stand for alternative courses of 
action, and to balance the rewards and punisiments of neletcd 
actions. 

However, repetition alone is not enough to assure learning. 
An instance in which simple repetition was depended on without 
the other conditions for learning being met, for example. by re- 
warding the response, was recalled by Hoviand,? Chairman of 
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the Department of Psychology at Yale: “During the war a number 
of top advertising men developed a program which suggested 
every hour on the hour ‘Hate the Germans," but I could never 
diagram the relationship between that stiraulus and the desired 
response to make sense in the form of a learning paradigm, and 
I'd predict no desired learning did occur.” In this case, no mat- . 
ter. how familiar the three words became, there was very little 
likelihood that they would arouse any of the desired emotion in 
-their hearers. Ms 
You can readily see some of the implications of this learning 
process for the practice of psywar. For example, you want a 
given target audience to learn the habit of listening to your psy- . 
war radio broadcast. You know that if they listen and are re- 
warded, they will be likely to listen again. If the reward is fairly 
regular, their response is likely to become habitual. If they are 
net rewarded, they may not try again. if they are rewarded the 
first time, but not the second or third, their impulse to respond 
will probably be extinguished; that is, they will quit listening. 
But how does the operator make sure that they will be rewarded 
for listening? He looks for their tensions or drives. What can 
be done to reduce those tensions? Are they nostalgic for the 
old music which the Communists have barred? Are they frus- 
trated soldiers lonely for the sound of a young female voice ? Are 
they perplexed and in needofreliablenews? The operator's jobwill 
be to plan kis programs so as to meet those needs, reduce those 
drives. =? 
Of course, this itself is a rather elementary piece of learning. 
What is really desired is to teach them more complex responses, 
4m a more complex field of social and political cues. This is dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

The Developing Personality. A human infant does not exist 
as a person; he has no self. Even though he may be different 
from others in strength and loudness and frequency of crying and 
may be the dearest thing in the world to his parents, ‘he still—as 
one psychologist has expressed it—“floats about in an undiffer - 
entiated absolute.” He has learned next to nothing from his en- 
vironment; he is highly nondiscriminative with respect to the 
cues he responds to; his behavior is quite general. But as he 
grows, his biological equipment becomes better organized. He | 
is able to learn from experience, and he does so. 

Slowly there develups (we can only conjecture this, for infants . 
cannot talk and tell us about this) a vague distinction between “me” 
(self) and “not-me” (not-self). When he pinches his toes, there is 
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stimulation in the toes and the fingers as well, but when someone 
else pinches his toes, there is stimulation in the toes only—a dif- 
ferent situation, As a result of turning, crawling, and falling, the 
infant encounters stimulation from the environment; each stimu- _ 
lation has in common with all the others the fact that it comes to 
“self,” the same place. a 

After about a year the child acquires language responses and 
can begin to use symbols to stand for things. By the time (usually 
around age two) he is able to respond consistently to a symbol 
which stands for his own body—his name—it is possible to ask 
some interesting questions: Where's Johnny? The child will 
probably point to his nose or chest, somewhere along the line of 
maximum stimulation. Touch the child's hind and ask: Is this 
Johnny? The answer is commonly No. Is this Johnny's hand? | 
Yes. Yes itis Johnny's hand, but it is still not a part of Johnny 
the person. He is vague about himself; he hasn't had enough 
trials to learn that all parts of his body are parts of the thing to 
which the symbols Johnny or “i" attach. The discrimination be- 
tween self and not-self is poor and is not usually very clear until 
about five or six years of age. | 

After this time, when the child knows himself, there comes 
often a negativistic period which is so frustrating to parents and 
of great interest to psychologists. Having at last learned.to dis- 
criminate “I “ (the seif),he begins to value that self (for it brings 
him a good many satisfactions). He plays with this new knowledge. 
It never stands out more sharply than when it is resisting the 
wishes of his parents. The self consists now of a good many things 
besides the child's body; it includes the habits he uses to gain par- . 

_ ticular ends, and at includes the drives these habits serve. And, 
in a figurative sense, it comes to include certain external objects 
that are important in his habit and motivational systems—his toys, 
his playthings, his parents, and, occasionally, his brothers and 
sisters. He reacts to these as though they were part of himself; 
they are important and are to be defended nearly as much as the 
symbol that stands for ine self as a whole. And the symbol, the 
given name, for self becomes very important; it is the object of | 
the attentions of others and is directly involved in the punishments 
and rewards the ego receives. “I” can have feelings hurt at the 
age of five, but hardly at age three. 

This is where repression becomes important. Repression is 
the process whereby certain responses are forgetten and kept from 
appearing in overt behavior. Perhaps a case summary will illus- 
trate if best. 
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‘An aviation cadet in pilot training was having considerable 
difficulty in passing his check flights, flights on which he wis. 
accompanied by an instructor. Although this was not uncommon 
in training, this particular case was interesting because on solo 
flights the cadet was observed to do very weil in every respect. 
But when there was an instructor checking him in the other seat 


he flew roughly, didn't locate his check points, ana performed several 


dangerous operations. Being strongly motivated to pass, he 
eventually came to the attention of psychologists at the base. 
About a dozen interviews finaliy revealed that the boy had a 

very strong hatred of his father. This hatred was completely 
unknown to him beforehand, and much difficulty was encountered 
in finally bringing him to recognize it. His proolem in check- 
flying seemed to be that he was reacting with antagonism and 
fear to the instructor (though overtly he said he liked the instruc- 
tor and got along well with him) as though he were his father. 
The hatred of his father had been repressed so that he for years 
was unaware of it; yet the emotional aspect of the hatred per- 
sisted ana in a number of areas involving persons in father roles 
‘had been erratic and gencrally unsatisfactory to all concerned. 
(Notice here the operation of stimulus generalization, ) After he 
had made the recognition of the hatred he was able to discrim- 
inate between the instructor and his father and was no longer 
erratic in check flights, eventually passing the course. 

This is the outcome of repression. Repression is a learned 
adaptive response. The boy in childhood had expressed hatred 
for his father and was punished because our culture does not 
sanction ‘ather hatred. He then expressed nothing in the pres- 
ence of paternal injustice ana was rewarded for “being a man,” 
“exercising self-control,” and the like. When he expressed 
favorable attitudes toward his father, the rewards were even 
greater. Drive: fear. Cue: father (or symbols of him). Response: 
active inhibition of hate reactions and favorable verbalizations. 
Reward: release from fear. Hundreds of trials enabled the boy 
to learn a favorable attitude toward father (who undoubtedly had 
some redeeming features). But he could not—or at least aid not— 
unlearn the unverbalized emotional reaction. - 

Why do we make special mention of repressions? Notice what 
happened to:the cadet when repressed drives were aroused. His 
behavior was disturbed. If, through anthropological studies or 
othur sources, a psywar operator can learn the nature of the 
strong repressed drives within the target audience—the ones that 
are widespread e>ough to be called “cultural traits"—then he has 
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an area of operation par excellence. The practical problem re- 
mains then to devise the stimuli that will arouse those drives, 
and others, and direct them for or against the objects or condi. 
tions that it is the mission of psywar to affect. — 

This sort of thing was attempted in connection with World. 
War Il propaganda against the Japanese. Anthropological data 
were interpreted psychoanalytically to indicate that the kind of 
training given most Japanese males, that which produced their 
‘well-known devotion to the authority of the Emperor, was highly 
repressive training. Each child went through a period of com- 
parative indulgence during his first year. Authority in the form 
of the father was then invoked, and the child's status wes sharply 
altered. The antagoni. in thereby generated toward the father 
tended to generalize to ot! - authority figures but by severe 
punishments was repressed, while more desirable responses 
were substituted for it. The basic antagonisms remained but 
were repressed, and the child's need for security and freedom 
from fear was satisfied by approval conferred by authority fig- 
ures. Now the problem for psywar was to find the stimuli which 
would arouse antagonisms toward certain authorities without at 
the same time evoking the stereotype devotion to national figures 
and symbols. 

The validity of the above interpretation of the fasted: and 
the effectiveness of the propaganda based on it, are still matters 
of conjecture. That the mechanism of repression is important 
in individual behavior problems is no longer questioned. But it 

remains to be established whether or not propaganda programs 
made up of stimuli coming from outside a target country can 
manipulate it successfully. - 

Development of Social Relations. Most learning and most 
personality development take place in social situations. Repres-. 
sion is a social product. Therefore let us look at the way a child's 
developing social relations affect the growth of his attitudes. 

Of what importance are group experiences and group member- 
ship to the developing personality? 

In the first place it is only in the group that a person can 
encounter language. Language is a uniquely social product. The 
child learns symbols that stand for the things he plays or works 
with; he learns symbols for the other people in some group; he 
learns symbols for what he does and what the others do; he learns | 
symbols that stand for himself and help him to discriminate be-. 
tween himself and things that are not himself. It is the presence 
of the language symbols that makes possible the discrimination 
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’ of his role in the group. Through language he understands the 
relationship of others t. him, for example, in this form: “If I 
write on the wall, then Mommie will scold.” This process of 

: knowing what the next pe 
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rson is going to do in ‘response to one's 

own action is of the greatest importance in the process by which 
a child becomes a fully socialized and certified member of a group, 
and thus in the formation of the child's self. Without language this 
indispensable communication, which defines roles and figuratively 
cements the group together, could not take place. 

Another consequence of group membership is that there is 

assured for the child a consistent set of conditions in which the 

' principles of learning can Operate. The group provides him with : 1 
Consistent cues. The group provides avenues and facilities for 
responses to cues. And the group, most importantly, assures the i" 
Operation of a fairly consistent set of rewards and punishments 
for responses. This is the most fundamental function of a group, te 
Speaking psychologically. It is the existence of a set of consistent . | 
cues to and consequences of motivated action that makes possible : 


the assumption of roles and the first Stcps toward the learning 
of language. 
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Through behaving as a group member, then, the individual is vs 
enabled to learn three important sets of responses: (1) language . 
responses, which allow communication and facilitate the dis- - , | 
crimination of self from others, (2) instrumental responses, or ; 


the specific need-meeting skills the individual requires in order 


to perform his role, and (3) drive-producing responses. The last | 


tt 
two classes of responses taken together embrace everything that 
is included under the label of “personality,” and a good many g 
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other things as well. Let us emphasize the fact that in the group 
the person learns most of those responses and drives that out-_ 
wardly distinguish him from others, and inwardly differentiate - 
him from his others and enable him to know his “self." i i 
Roles. Several times now we have mentioned “roles™ and 
“role-performance.” These are a natural outcome of group liv- 
ing. Groups, as we have seen, are organized and repetitive sets 
of relations between people. In order for a group to exist, there- 
fore, it must be possible for its members to count on each other 


to do certain things (such as, ina family, washing dishes) and . ° 
not others (such as changing the oil in the family car). The effi- es 
ciency of the group and hence the mutual values derived by the ‘ 


members from the group's existence would be impaired if every- : 


one did or tried to do everyone else's job and did not learn to do 
a particular thing weli—and regularly. Family life suffers if 
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the five-year-old children insist on doing the cooking and house- 
keeping or if the mother spends all her waking hours playing 
cards. Certain things must be done so that the group is able to 
Provide satisfactions for its members and hence to exist. These 
things, peculiar to the various members, are called “roles.” 
From the Standpoint of an individual the function of a role is 
§ Consistent satisfaction to Consistent motives. From the 
point of the outside observer of the group the function of 
roles is (a) to “socialize* the new members and ultimately (b) to 
cause the members to contribute to the continued existence of 
the group. | 
People come originall 
es partly because the 


“socialized,* learns learns a 
language, and * In fulfilling the role 

(whether it be “child in a family of ten," 
or “only child"), the young human being learns, as we have said, 
to differentiate himself from the others making up his social en- 
vironment. And with the development of language he is better 
zble to learn labels for himself, such as “good boy," “older 
brether,” or “tough guy,” and to use them as guides in his various 
roie behaviors. 

Roles gain in importance with time and become to some extent 
independent of the immediate group structure. Roles become a 
part of the person's €go structure, serving not only as a set of 
tools for providing life's rewards but also as a set of values. 

Roles have also the related functions of bringing the person 
in contact with the cues and the incentives that trigger the moti- 
At the same time they pro- 
f these motives. Proper 
tions) ensures the mainte- - 
nin the social Structure, which 
needs (as for dependence or 
msures survival not o>! 
oe n that roles should become val- 
ues in themselves. Witness how, when you ask a Person who or 
what he is, he is likely to name some role, such as professor of 
olericulture, or plumber, and is likely to defend rather ‘strongly 
the importance of olericulture or plumbing “in the modern world." 
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Role-taking integrates the person with others in his group. 

In addition to providing the individual with a personality aru a 
set of values, organized around his major roles, role -taking has 
Significant effects in relating the individual to other aspects of 
his groups. One such effect is called by a sociologist “taking the 
role of the other,” which means being able to predict what others 
in the group are likely to do in given situations. Thus, a child 
gradually learns what his mother's functions are and can antici- 
pate mother's responses to his own behavior. Such ability to _ 
take others’ roles is the basis of good social adjustment; the 

social world becomes more familiar, ‘and the person isn’t con- 

_stantly presenicd with surprising and often threatening reactions 
on the part of others. . 

An outcome of knowing what others’ rolés are is the learning 
and valuing of the common behaviors of one's group. Just as one’s 
own role patterns become the normal and true way of behaving, the 

values that are common features of the role patterns of one's as- 
sociates become commonly valued and commonly defended. To 
illustrate: itis “normal™ ina statistical sense for each Moham- 
medan child to avoid pigs. Thus it becomes a shared norm and 
a shared value and is meaningful as a basis of communication 
only to the extent that it is shared. 

Special kinds of attitudes are formed in relation to roles. 
The storekeeper is ready to act in certain evaluative ways to- 
ward the customer. The customer is ready for certain actions 
toward the storekeeper. Both expect certain actions from one 
another, and each expects the other to have certain attitudes 
toward himself; the storekeeper is deferential, and the customer 
expects him to be so. The customer knows he has certain rights 
and privileges and knows that the storekeeper knows this too. 
Both parties thus have definite expectations about one another, 
and each is ready to act toward the other'‘in particular ways. 

Role attitudes are a matter of being ready to act toward 
others in particular ways. They are therefore very important 
in the operation of groups. They are actuaily a part of the role 
prescribed for the person as his part of the group process. With- 
out them the group does not function wel!—as witness what hap- 
pens when a new person joins a committee. There is hesitation 
and caution until the new person finds an appropriate role for 
himself and learns what the others’ roles are. After that, when 
everyone knows approximately what to expect of others and what 
others eapect of him, the work of the committee speeds up. 

To the extent that one’s roles are limited to a very few situ- 
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ations or relations, one’s personality tends to become standard- 
ized, There develops in bureaucrats, for example, such a pattern 
a5 one investigator has studied under the name “bureaucratic 
personality.” The professor tends to act like a professor, the 
executive like an executive, They carry these iction patterns 
€ven over into activities that are not occupational; for example, 
the professor tends to act like a professor even when he is buying 
groceries or on a camping trip. And with these roles go, inevitably, 
certain supporting attitudes. The professor carries favorable atti- 
tudes toward patience and thoughtfulness and careful attention to 
detail; the executive carries favorable attitudes toward quick, 
decisive action and forceful efficiency. These attitudes are gen- 
erated within the roles that these individuals play. They act to 
Support the individuals in these roles, and the institutions of 

which the roles are a part, _ 


. Summary 
RAE. ETE 


Attitudes are learned. They are learned, like the other per- 
sonality tools that help us to adjust to our environment, by dis- 
covering which responses to which cues will be rewarded. They 


. develop as personality develops and as we learn to. play our roles 


in society. They develop in such a way as to help us protect or 
express the enduring aspects of personality, and the rewarding 
patterns of social relations. Thus they represent evaluative 
Judgments on the likely results of given behavior, and they serve 
as signposts of responses we are likely to make. Their signs, 
for the most part, point toward one kind of response, that is, 
they predispose us to action that will reduce our biogenic or 
emotional drives, preserve the values we hold, support behavior 
allowing us to use resources we are proud of, help us ‘structure 
experience meaningfully, support our role concepts, and preserve 
our group norms, tee 
Therefore the process of attitude formation begins with the 
individual's first breath and continues throughout life. His atti- 
tude structure, unstable and shifting at first, grows increasingly 
firm as his personality develops and he finds his place in society. 
It is into this tong-continuing process inside each member of the 
target audience that the psywar operator sluices his message. 
The message must go through the same process as the countless 
other stimuli that have entered into the formation of the audience 
member's attitudes; that is one reason why it is important for 
the psywar planner and the psywar operator to understand some- 
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thing of the learning process, briefly described in the preceding 
pages. The new message will enter into a situation in which 
there are old, firm, accumulated attitudes and also relatively 
‘new and less firm attitudes. There will be attitudes that are : 
strongly held and others not so strongly heid; in general, the — 

e ° more an attitude tends to support the strong structures, the en- a 
during aspects, of the personality, the more likely it is to be - 
held strongly. But there will also be some strong attitudes that 

h have been repressed and are never consciously expressed. 
Without anticipating the subject matter of the following sec- oo 
. tions, it can safely be said here that the prywar message is 

2 likely to be accepted more easily if it follows the general direc- 

tion of existing attitudes. If its purpose is to change attitudes, 
i then it will be exceedingly difficult to change those that are old 
a : and strongly helu. It will have more success if it works in the 
. area where attitudes are new and not strongly held, though this, 4 
Ped of course, is always a matter of more or less. If it can arouse : 
some repressed attitudes, it may succeed in disrupting a per-. 
sonality or a group. If it can give protection to repressed atti- 
tudes that are about to be brought out into the open, it may pre~- 
vent the disruption of a personality or a group. Whatever its 
purpose and its area of operation, however, the psywar message 
) must be. designed to take full advantage of the learning pattern. 
That is, it must present itself as a cue, a certain response to 
which will be rewarded. To say it another way, it must be so : 
: devised that, if the target individual responds ina certain way to : 
the cue, one of his drives or tensions will be reduced. And if the 
desired response is really to.be learned, it must be practiced. 
~ Once will not be enough. 
But before this is discussed further, we had better talk about. 
the kinds of attitudes that develop and how these different kinds 
of attitudes may enter into psywar plans should be considered. 


KINDS OF ATTITUDES 


We have talked about the growth of attitudes in general and 
have -said that they tend to cluster around the basic aspects of 
personality, predisposing us toward action that will protect or 
express those basic aspects. It will be useful now to discuss 
some of these clusters of attitudes and to suggest how psywar 
planners and operators may take each of them into account. 
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Attitudes Based on Biological Drives” és 


Under normal conditions, the biological drives, such as those 
toward rest, food, water, air, general activity, or the elimination e 
of waste products, do not play a significant part in determining 
attitudes, mostly because these drives are for the most part so 
easily satisfied. It is true that in infancy such drives have a 
relatively large hour-by-hour influence on behavior and attitudes 
because the very early years are concerned especially with learn- 
ing appropriate ways of meeting such needs. Some psychologists 
and anthropologists believe that many long-run effects on behavior, 
including attitudes toward authority, stem from the early period 
during which the child learns to control elimjnative functions 
and other biological drives. But normal living conditions in prac- 3 
tically all cultures are such that these basic biological drives are + 
reasonably well satisfied through habits and institutions, so that ; 
variations in them only rarely have a significant effect on attitudes. 3 
Take, however, a battlefield, or an area which has just suffered a 
heavy bombing, or any situation where society, or the current sociai . dj 
structure, does not provide for reduction of the biological drives. es, 
They may suddenly become so strong and insistent that the other \ 
so-called “learned” needs are laid aside. Then attitudes may be 
adapted that support action tending to satisfy the now-dominant i 
biogenic drives. . p oP 
Here we may draw a useful distinction between sociogenic and 
‘ biogenic needs and take note of the fact that biogenic needs usually a 
predominate when the chips are down. A study of the effects of > if 
: 
| 


ie. 


§. 
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starvation was made at the University of Minnesota during World 
War II, using conscientious objectors as subject participants. 
Thirty-six conscientious objectors volunteered to be subjected to 
systematic semistarvation for a period of six months. During this 
time they lost, on the average, about 25 percent of their body weight, 
and with the resultant physical changes went psychological concomi-. 
tants that are of great interest for psywar. For the subject partici- 
pants knew they were perfectly safe from external harm, were being 
carefully observed for possible serious consequences totheir health, 
and could terminate their participation in the experiment at will, so 
that in many respects they were not nearly so bad off as people in 
a bombed city or a prisoner of war (POW) camp. We might there- 

_ fore fairly expect the things that happened to them to happen on a 
much larger scale in bombed cities and POW camps. (as: win- 
ter's ews stories from Koje Island are worth rereading in this 
cennection.) 
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The Minnesota experiment shows how, under conditions of -_ 
continued starvation, the effects cf years of acquiring social os at 
habits and values rapidly drops away, exposing a core of self- 

. preservative, biogenically oriented motivation. Keys and co- 
workers express it this way:4 


. As starvation progressed they became more and more silent, apathetic ' 
and immobile. Movements wore slow and restricted, stairs were mounted one 
at atime and the men sat or stood leaning against a wall while waiting. In 
discussion there: wax no evidence of confusion of thought of difficulty of ng 
expression but the attitude was frequently irritable and morose. Trivial inci- 

| : dents were productive of exaggerated annoyance and complaint. Favorite 
H 


topics of conversntion were food, farming and rural life, a fact which was, 
bitterly resented by sume of the men. 
A frequent complaint was the sensation of being *old.® 
A number of men were bothered Ly vivid dreams, particularly of dreams 
of breaking the diet, with altendant great remotse, 


Some of the men were unable to remain o° the restricted diet 
clear through the experiment, despite the fact that considerable 
interest in the experiment had been aroused in various parts of 
the country and considerable prestige attached to being a partic- 
ipant in it:! . 


RO ate ia BR ee ee 
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This deterioration of ther ethical control was all the more remarkable 
because these men had shown themselves-to be sincere and upright through- 
out the two of more years of work they had performed in civilian public serve 
ice before coming to the Iaboestory. ...The seruestarvation pressure of 
hunger was, however, tou much— their very beings revolted mpainst the 
restriction. One of the individuals aot only bought food, but also stule 
some from “locked® storerooms, Anatber individual sublimated his food 

Pas | eravings by stealing china cups from coffee shops, Aithough fasting is 
said at times to quicken one spiritually, none of the men reported signifi- 
cent progress in their religious lives. Most of them felt that the semi- 
starvation had coarsened rather than refined them, and they marveled at 
~ bow thin their moral and social veneers sremed to be.® 


The intensive preoccupation with food interfered with other 
activities and occupied most of their leisure time. Work effi- 
crency was cutdown, interestin their girl friends all but disap- 
peared, and a comimon recreation was the planning of how best 
to enjoy the next meal. Cookbooks became fascinating literature 
for some of them. 

As for their social life per se, there was a decreased interest 
in other persons, especially persons who were not a part of the 
starvation experiment. The men built up a strong in-group feel- 

ing that excluded practically everyone else, and there was little: 
* or no concern with courtesies, with consideration for others (even 
within the group), or with personal appearance. 


*Heprinte:l by permission of author and publisher, 
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Reports by observers of other nonexperimental conditions of 
food deprivation confirm even more vividly the breakdown of well- 
established value systems with their supporting attitudes, and 
their replacement by the persistent striving after food. In occu- 
pied Germany, one poll of young women showed that they were too 
much concerned with food to be interested in love and affection. 
Women and girls of nearly all ages and classes prostituted tuem- 
selves in return for bits of food. Careful dietary habits and long-| 
established food tastes disappeared completely, and personal and 
group loyalties weakened or vanished in the quest for food. 

In short, even .he strongest attitudes toward the institutions 
of one's society will be shaken or abandoned if those institutions 
fail to meet such a basic need as that for food. This sometimes 
provides psywar with great strategic opportunities. It can step 
into such situations with pictures and words relating to the un-— 
satisfied need and be sure of attracting attention. It can call upon 
the target audience for behavior x and be pretty sure of success 
if x promises satisfaction of that need as a reward. 

Sex as a biological drive attains importance under conditions 
of deprivation but only whenactivities motivated by stronger drives 
such as hunger do not interfere with sexual preoccupations. Wars 
being rin the way they are, it is impossible for the commanders of 
an army to see to the satisfaction of all the needs of their men. 
Even “mulitarily healthy" troops on full rations are likely to be 
sexually deprived and hence susceptible to psywar appeals stress- 
ing sexual materials. Most particularly, pornographic psywar | 
material may have an effect on attitudes through the mechanism 
called “projection”; sex-hungry soldiers are highly vulnerable to 
hints or assertions that their women are being unfaithful, and that 
“4-Fs”" ana others not really caught up in the war, high officers, 
government officials, etc., for example, are enjoying their favors. 
Their own needs are “projected” onto others at the suggestion of 
the psywar leaflet. 

This was the psychology behind the Nazis’ use of a pornographic 
piece featuring a Jewish figure leading “your girl back home” astray, 
a double-barreled appeal for the sex-hungry anti-Semite. 

Pornographic propaganda is, however, more often successful in 
attracting attention than in eliciting overt action. For the latter 
purpose the sex drive is a far less effective mechanism to play 

; on than hunger, especially when the psywar operator is in a posi- 

' tion’to hold out a promise of early reward for the drive for food. 
True, men will respond, under certain conditions, to surrender 

leaflets emphasizing the opportunity to get back to the sexual and 
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other satisfactions of a peacefl homeland. But the combat psywar 
operator should remember that the sex drive is likely to be dormant 
among hungry troops and that, in any case, other aspects of person- 
ality may oppose extramarital gratification. a 
For psywar purposes, then, it appears that, first, efforts to . 
change attitudes through appeals to the biological drives of mili- _ : 
tarily healthy troops cannot be counted upon to produce great ‘ 
results; second, with troops cr civilian populations whose food 
supply is very low, appeals based on hunger motivation may be 3 
extremely effective; and third, when the chips are down, biogenic 
needs are going to predominate over sociogenic ones; that is, it 
does no good to propagandize a hungry man about democracy if 


your rival is able to offer him food. - 3 
Attitudes Formed in Defense of the “Self* i 
One's self, it has been said, is “the individual as known to : 


i 
H 
the individual. * Each person can discriminate between his own oi 
body and its behavior and the bodies and behaviors of other peo- 
ple. He knows to some extent his own resources of skills and 
attitudes and how they can help him to get along in the world. ff 
He also has certain ways of doing specific things that are char- : | 
acteristic of him and set him apart from others. For example, 
‘some pay the check at a restaurant grudgingly, others take time 
when paying it to be friendly and “sociable,” still others pay it 
methodically, counting the money carefully and noting and filing 
the receipt, etc. These resources of skills, and these charac- 
teristic ways of carrying out specific ‘acts are variously useful iy 
to the person who thus cherishes them and moves to protect them i 
when they are threatened. Thus the ‘self is a value—a complex of ie 
specific values—as well as a pool of adjustive resources. And by 
definition, values are things that we strive to preserve. — 
One way the individual can preserve his values is to act in 
defense of the other persons, the groups, and the institutions that | 
are committed to their preservation. That means he must hold | 
attitudes appropriate to such action, One function of ar attitude, | f 
| 


then, is to provide a basis and guide for action through which the 
values of the self may be maintained. Suppose, for example, that 
you have a considerable dependence on religion. That means you 


value religion and will develop attitudes predisposing you to act ‘ 
in defense of certain religious institutions and their representa- fi 
tives (church, priest, pastor). Now suppose that enemy psywar : oy 
attacks your church. Your attitudes are likely to set up a rigor- 3 
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ous‘defense. But suppose on the other hand thal you are a North 

Korean Christian, and the Communist regime has taken your 

church's land, arrested your minister, and made it difficult for 

you to worship. And then suppose anti-Communist psywar directs 
your attention to what has happened, denounces the Communist 
regime, and suggests that you take certain action against the 

Communists. Are you not likely to react favorably to that propa- 

ganda? Religious groups, then, are obvious friendly targets for 

psywar operations against Communism. 

Look at it from the other side of the world. Suppose that yor | 
are an American Negro. Suppose that your “self-respect,” that 
is, the attitudes that you have developed in support of your “self,” 
has often been wounded by the actions and culture patterns of 
white Americans. And suppose that Communist agitators or 
Communist psywar publications come to you,speaking of “equality,” 
denouncing the treatment you arc getting, and inviting you to join 
a movement that promises you more “self-respect.” Are you not 
likely to :ook with greater favor than you otherwise might on that 
propaganda? That is why minority groups in non-Communist 
countries are favorite targets for Communist psywar. , 

Or suppose. you are a German, and your country is under 
occupation. You have developed a high skill at printing—<e signing 
imposing it on paper. You have often been 

praised for this, and you value the skill highly. When the occu- 

_ pation authorities come in, you offer your services as a printer. | 
But you are told brusquely that the printers for the occupation 
farces have come along from America, that no Ger:nan printers 
are neeued, and that if you want a job you can start cleaning the 
rubble from the strects. What is your reaction likely to oe? You 
with oe frustrated. Your characteristic skill is being denied ex- 
pression, You have no opportunity to describe yourself as an 
artist printer. Your reaction will probably be to oppose the occu- 
pation people and resist all their consolidation propaganda. Sup-_ 
pose, on the other hand, they recognize your skill, use it, praise 
you. Then how might you react to the occupation? 

We are not saying, ef course, that all consolidation operations 
should as a matter of course employ native labor The point is, 
rather, that propaganda whenever possible should provide for 
“selfish” behavior, that is, behavior through which the major 
characteristics of the se!f can be expressed. Let us take one 
more example. A basic characteristic of the Chinese personality 
seems to be respect for the past and, especially, for the great men 
of the past. One device of anti-Communist psywar in China has 
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therefore been to try to convince the Chinese that the present 
Communist regime is traitorous to the ideals and heroes of the 
past, particularly to such leaders as Sun Yat-sen, who has for 
many years been a symbol of particular importance in China. It 
thus gets on its side, or tries to, the attitudes the Chinese have 
developed in defense of the self, and action against the Commu- 
nists is made to appear selfishly rewarding behavior. . 


Ego-involved Attitudes 


“Ego” is a term used to refer to the most highly valued and 
protected aspects of the self, those behaviors most intimately 
associated with one's first personal pronouns. If “[" am a ca- 
reer psychological warrior, I will more highly value my skills 
in planning psywar operations or writing leaflets than my golf 
playing or automobile driving. For “I” am a psywar operator, 
not a golfer or cab driver. 

An ego-involved motive5 is one whose process of satisfaction 
evokes responses from other people tha: are evaluative of one's 
self, As a career psywar operator I should be very ego-involved 
about turning out a good picce of propaganda, for, in so doing, 
others are going to react evaluatively toward me, evaluating my 
competence. | will be very defensive of this competence, and it 
will be difficult to convince me that [ have done poorly. “I” will 
not care so much if my golf score is surpassed or my car driv- 
ing criticized. . 

An attitude is ego-involved, then, to the extent chat it sup- 
perts actions that will ensure “good standing” for one’s ego. 

The social scientist is likely to be strongly for support of social 
science research, just as a parent is for his son. Why does a 
political candidate kiss or praise babies? Because that will help 
to evoke favorable attitudes from the ego-involved parcnts. The 
German printer we talked about in the previous section held ego- 
involved attitudes toward his printing. 

Ego-involved attitudes are iherefore only an intense variety 
of the “self"-centered attitudes we have been talking about. The 
psywar man should recognize that such ego-involved attitudes 
are very hard to change. A psychotherapist couid testify that 
such a change requires major revision of the stablest aspects of 
personality. Wherever possible, then, csywa> should try to di- 
rect and make use of such atiitudes (as the cand‘date praises the 
babies) rather than try to change them.. 
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Attitudes Supporting Group Belongingness 


Most of the motives under the influence of which we operate 
are not biclogical drives but are acquired (or learned) through 
our contacts with other people. We are scarcely aware of the 
great importance our group involvements have for us, or of the 
loyalties we develop toward our several groups and institutions. 
But if our group is threatened we become acutely aware of its 
importance to us, and our attitude toward it is manifested in 
the form of a strong “pro-™ feeling. We develop also a parallel 
attitude of opposition to the source of threat. You see an ex- 
ample of this whenever our families or our towns are criticized 
and especially when our country finds itself in a tense situation 


with another powerful country. Consider how American attitudes, 


since the Communist situation has: grown worse, have arisen in 
defense of America and against the Soviet Union, If you were a 
Communist propagandist, what would ou do about those strong 
attitudes? You woula probably try to divert and diffuse thern, 
wxouldn't. you? You would probably try to get Americans fighting 
among themselves, sefending their own groups within America, 


rather than taking out their aggressions on the Soviet Union. This 


is what the Communists in fact ao. 


Thus, the function of attitudes in relation to feelings of group 
belongingness is, again, to favor action in support of these needs 


and of the groups concerned. In making use of this kind of atti- 
tude, psywar should wherever possible try to elicit positive re- 
actions rather than buck negative ones. For exampie, to tell an 
enemy soldier or sailor that there is something wrong with his 


company or his ship’s crew would merely be to invite a defensive 


reaction in support of his group. But if psywar can get across the 
idea that the enemy regime is not treating the people at home right, 
then there is some hope of getting the strong group altitudes work- 
ing on one’s own side. For example, America's Far East psywar 


has tried to convince the Chinese troops in Korea that all is not 


well at home and that the Communist officials in China are taking 


undue liberties in the villages. America has, in other words, 
tried to get the home group loyalties of the Chinese troops to 
work against their loyalties to the Communist armies and their 
Communist commanders. 


Attitudes Related to Need for Structure and Understanding 


The best sowing ground for rumors is a situation that is vague 
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ence. People get accustomed to living in fairly predictable cir- 
cumstances. They like to live that way and feel uneasy when they | 
don't know what the score is, when they can't tell with some cer- 
tainty what the next hours or days are going to bring or even 
whether they are going to bring anything at all. Everyone needs 

to have some understanding of his world, even if the understanding 
is fleeting or is in the form of a label. (Note, for example, how 
some physicians give a name to an unknown condition, such as 

a “constitutional psychopathy” or a “systematic invasion,” so 

that the patient may feel that he understands and thus is in con- 
trol of his situation.) 

People, we are saying, need to structure and understand their 
world, and attitudes are not-too-hard-to-erect signposts te guide 
their behavior and thought in that direction. If something can be 
shown to have “caused” an ambiguous state of affairs—a confusion 
of orders, or a lack of instructions—this somehow gives the state 
of affairs meaning for people and lets them put the blame for it 
on someone. The blame, furthermore, can be verbalized in the 
form of adverse attitudes, and these, as indicated above, then 
serve as guides to other action such as grumbling, complaining, 
writing letters, deserting, etc. 

An ambiguous situation, that is, one where there is 2 mini- 
mum of information to help people understand their immediate 
experiences, thus gives the psywar operator a real opportunity 
to be, for the moment at least, the master of destiny. It gives 
him a chance to plant his own information, start his own rumors, 
provide his own explanations and answers, and so organize the | 
experience of the target as he wants it to be organized. 


Attitudes Related to Emotional States 


Emotion has been defined by one psychologist as “an acute 


"disturbance of the individual as a whole, psychological in origin, 


involving behavior, conscious experience and visceral function,” 
Strong emotional reactions have the power to disrupt most on- — 
going activities, just as too much power sudceniy added to a 
machine may strip the gears. If, for example, a person perceives 
a stimulus situation as threatening or very pleasing, the emotion 
may release in him hormones that have the general effect of pre- 
paring him for strenuous activity if such is necessary, and what 
he is doing at the moment may as a result be done badly or even 
abandoned. Psywar often deliberately evokes strong emotion in 
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in order to break down attitudes of group loyalty and respect for 

authority and to cause otherwise dependable soldiers or civilians 

to do things they would not conceivably have done otherwise. 
Fear and anger are the two emotions that are of greatest im- i 

portance to psywar. These emotions, like the biological drives, 

can energize and sustain action. Fear certainly does so in panic 

situations.” There is one great difference, however, that psywar ' 

operators must bear in mind, The stimuli that arouse biological 

drives (for example, hunger) are inside the organism, whereas 

the stimuli that arouse emotions (for example, fear or anger) | 


the attempt to undermine attitudes. For example, it evokes fear : 


are outside the organism. So also are the conditions that can 
lead to the reduction of each, That means that-the psywar operator 
can hope to control the stimuli that turn emotion on and off in a 
way that is out of the question with the stimuli that turn biological 
drives on or off. Playing on emotional attitudes is therefore a. 
simpler and more promising psywar mission than playing on 
attitudes related to biological drives. . oe 
~ '<in some situations, of course, the psywar operator will seek 
not to arouse and activate emotional attitudes but rather to lull 
and neutralize them. He may direct emotion-terminating stimuli 
at the target—as the Germans did very skillfully sometimes dur- 
ing World War IIl—in order to allay. truly justified fears and pave d 
the way for inadequate action. And friendly psywar frequently : 
attempts to combat fear in its target audience. 
An emotional attitude is a strongly held position. Emotion. | 
strengthens the attitude; attitudes guide behavior in the discharge i 
of emotional energy. Therefore an emotional attitude is likely to ; | 
portend vigorous behavior. For psywar, one moral of this isto — 
try to elicit emotional attitudes in support of the operator's 
themes, and to avoid themes likely to conflict with emotional atti- ; 
tudes. One of the most useful pieces of psywar intelligence we i 
can have, therefore, is a reply to the question: Around what atti- . hs 
tudes does the target tend to build emotion? In general it is safe 
to say that emotional attitudes are most likely to be related to 
and aroused in connection with ego values. Perhaps thestrongest 


The typical pattern of panic, as social scientists understand it, is (a) raumatic experi-— 
ence (such as the dropping of an atom bomb, of the discovery that one is surrocaded 
under altack), which results in (b) fear bordering on shock, for which (c) there seems bo 
outlet. That ix, there is no apparent way to escape the thing feared. BAile the wictsm 
{d) looks cround helplessly for something to do about his sitmation, he observes some 
other sndividuals (e) running or taking other action which seems relevant to the situa~ 
tion, (f) He follows these leaders. He ond the rest of the crowd stampede. The asnol 
pattern of action in this kind of panic situation is aimless runing, often into grester 


danger. 
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personality structure with which psywar has to deal is the com- 


and emotions center. 


plex in which self-interest, ego motives, 
m response when he 


The psywar operator is likely to get maximu 
can successfully touch this complex. 


Attitudes Related to Personality Types 


Are there personality types —groups of persons whose atti- 
tudes we may know beforehand, that 1s, persons whose attitudes 
we may predict, from knowledge of the type they belong to? It | 
is no longer fashionable or technically accurate in psychology ; 
to speak of persons a> types OF to describe people in terms of i 
distinctive typologies. There is, however, a cluster of character- 
istics different enough from the “normal” to be thought of as 
constituting types for some psywar purposes, though measuring 
nable us to say definitely what individuals 


an rm 


instruments that e€ 
belong to them are not avaiiable. 
One such cluster of characteristics is that which Adorno® 
and others have written about under the name of the “authoritarian 
w- personality.” Whatis meant here ?5 an individual who basically, 
often very subtly, has a strong reverence for and depenuence on 
some kind of authority outside himself. This person tends to be 
ethnocentric, that is, to identify strongly with groups in which he 
. holds membership, and to emphasize the in-group vs out-group 
distinction between his own groups and others. He shows “author- . 
itarian submission” in the form of an inability seriously to criti- 
cize or rebel against his own in-group figures and symbols. He 
has a highly moralized and tcealized concepticn of authority 
representatives and a submissive relation to them. He is unable 
to look objectively at himself or others; indeed, he regards the 
attempt to look into deeper motives or conflicts as “prying.” He 
likewise tends toward “projectivity,” as shown in a tendency to 
imagine strange and sinister forces at work in the outer world. 
These imaginings, of course, are really projections of his own 
deep-lysng aggressive and sexual strivings. 

All this adds up to a picture of an insecure person with a 
closed mind, suspicious of the outer world, maintaining and often 
at the same lime resenting a close dependence on authority fig- 
ures and in-groups, To such persons the Jew, for example, may 
seem a symbol of strange, unknown, possibly sinister things, 7 
o be combated by rallying behind established symbols 
-group allegiances. Anti- 
{ the most common mani-. . J 
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festations of the authoritarian personality. : 

We have talked about the authoritarian personality because 
it is one of the few such clusterings that have ‘been carefully ee 

studied, and because we have experienced a goou. deal of it. 7 
in recent years, For example, Nazism was undoubtedly made 

possible by the high incidence of authoritarian personalities. in 

Germany. We see such personalities at work in anti-Semitic 

groups in this country. And wherever they appear in large num- 

‘bers we have a group that we know to be suscep 


tible to psywar 
of the kind that plays on insecurity and releases the terribly . 
disruptive forces of race or class pre ' 


ren te Sen 


judice. 


da to Sentiments and National Culture |. 


Attitudes Relate 


Looked at from one point of view, 4 group }5 a complex of 
leadership and foliowership roles. Those who perform the leader- 
ship roles direct the group activities that are valuable to the mem- — I. 
bers, and because they do this come to have value for the members, = 
who accordingly develop favorable attitudes toward them. In organ- a 
jzations that have been established for a long time, such as Iecal 
and national government systems, companies, and religious in- 
stitutions, roles themselves become valued: The Presidency, 
the Chairmanship of the Board, tae Papacy. the Governorship. 

The continued existence and effective functioning of leadership 
roles are, in any Casé, matters of real-concern for the group 
members, Who rightly see them as indispensable to continuance 
of the group as 4 social structure. This explains why Hitler's 
position in Germany was virtually invulnerable to psywar until 


his country deliberately refrained from 


the very last, and why t 
attacking the Japanese Emperor. Psywar against either of these 


leaders would have aroused strong defensive attitudes. 

Along with leaders and leadership roles, the group's symbols 
come to have great importance to members. The American Eagle, i 
the Stars and Stripes, fraternity pins, crucifixes, etc., become | 
objects of great value, with which people identify strongly and 

efend with strong attitudes and, on occasion, 


which they will defe 
with strong actions. Both the politician and the propagandist 
“work” and how 


therefore need to understand syrabols—how they 
they may be exploited for purposes of influencing behavior. 
Finally, we must mention traditions, which without neces- 
‘sarily being directly associated with the formal aspects of the 
tivity, often acquire symbolic value. Freshman hazing 
ged individualism, Yankee in- 


group's ac 
as a part of fraternity rituals, rug 
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genuity, southern courtesy, western friendliness, and home cook- 
ing are all regarded by some people as important values associ- 
ated with institutions or group structures that they are determined | 
to preserve. These also must therefore be defended attitudinally, 
and many a propagandist, inadequately informed about his target, 
has earned hostility ior his whole program by unwittingly dis- 
paraging a tradition. Many another propagandist has made friends 
and gained acceptance by recognizing his target's traditions and 
conducting his propaganda with due regard for them. 


Role Attitudes 


We have already talked about role attitudes and noted that 
when a person has functioned in a particular role for some time, 
and derived satisfactions {rom doing so, he takes on attitudes 
and behaviors appropriate to that role. Storekeepers acquire 
attitudes that fit in with their storekeeping roles. Professors 
are widely supposed to act like professors outside as well as 
inside the academic role structure. Admirals are often identi-: 
fiable in mufti because they continue to act and talk as if they 
were on the bridge of a ship. : 

We have also pointed out how attitudes grow up in defense 
and support of roles. Children develop attitudes of respect for 
their larger and stronger elders. Undertakers oppose burial 
ai sea. The well-to-do oppose sliding income -tax scales. Role 
attitudes also serve asa device for communication with other | 
members of one’s group: expressing them often brings members 
of a group closer together and makes them feel at home with one 
another. When three NAM (National Association of Manufacturers) 
members meet in a club car, the fact that each hears the others 
expressing his own attitudes toward John L. Lewis assures them | 
they are among friends and sharers of common norms. When a 
fourth traveler joins the conversation and questions the virtue 
of the NAM, expressing 2 critical or sceptical attitude, he is 
suspect, and efforts will be exerted to cause him to conform or 
remove himself, and his contaminating influence, from the group. 
There are numerous rituals that are wordless expressions of i 
‘attitude, and participating in them gives people mutual assurance 
. : that they are members of the group, and among friends. This 
: function of attitudes illustrates that attitudes are both self- 

° preservative (helping one to maintain his role in the group) and 
group-preservative (contributing to the solidarity of the group” | 
and thus strengthening it against external forces). 
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Self-other Attitudes 


It is but a short step from the notion of role attitude to that 

of self-other attitudes. Although the notion of role attitude refers 

mainly to the role a man takes ina definite and recurring group 

siutation such as his job, his play group» his family, or his lodge, 
A self-other attitudes refer to the characteristic way in which peo- 
. ple relate themselves to others in nonorganized, noninstitutional - 
| ized, non-bound-by-rules interactions. The storekeeper is not 
bound by rules to do any particular thing at, for example, a bull- 
fight, except pay his admission and remain seated most of the 
time. He can read, study the technique of the picadores, count 
the number of trombones in the band, or g° home, as the spirit 
moves him. But his personality characteristics, acquired (as 
we know) through his roles and his role attitudes, will neverthe - 
less influence his way of responding to the shout of “down in 
front,” the bid of the beer vendor, and the sound and smell of the . | 
xt to him. He has characteristic ways of relating him- , . 
self to others, that is, particular attitudes toward what they are 
doing that influence his reactions to them. These are self-other 
attitudes. Since they tend to be superseded in formal group 
structures by specific role attitudes, they are most apparent in 


informal situations. 

The psywar operator needs to un 
other attitudes because in unorganized situations it is these atti- 
tudes, not the role attitudes, that organize and direct behavior. 
Thus, when enemy troops are in confusion, self-other attitudes 
will deeply influence their reaction to the estimate of the situa- 
tion put forward by America's psywaf group. Ina militarily 
healthy situation the soldier's role attitudes will probably main- 
tain his discipline. But if the situation deteriorates, if, for ex- 
ample, the soldier is isolated or in headlong retreat, then the . i 
seif-cther attitudes are likely to take over. a 
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The materiai in this section will help the psyws? operator | 
to map out his battleground and points to some of the target in- . J 
telligence he needs for his battle map. Where is he likely to . | 
find the “strong structures” of attitude in his target? What kinds 
of attitude in the target are likely to de emotionally involved? | 
What is the nature of the roie attitudes the target holds? What 
are the symbols, the leaders, the traditions around which strong 
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positive attitudes have grown? Are there any areas in which 
the target's biological drives have been notably unsatisfied so 
that strong attitudes and disruptive action might be evoked by 
playing on the resulting tensions? In what fields of information 
is the situation vague and unstructured for the target so that 
psywar can take advantage of the strong attitudes. related to the 
need for understanding? The psywar man needs to knew things 
like this if he is to operate with eyes open. 

Given this basic intelligence, he will be in position to make i. 
some predictions as to what kind of acceptance (or what degree 
of resistance) he will meet if he sends a given message OF comb . 
nation of messages. He. knows, for example, that, when the chips 
are really down, biogenic drives are usually going to take pre- 
cedence over sociogenic motives and attitudes, So that a hungry — 
target is probably 4 poor target for conversion propaganda. He : 
knows there is a strong cluster of attitudes around the deepest ? 
aspects of personality, that many of these are likely to be ego- 
involved, and many emotionally involved, and that, day in and 
day out, this is probably the strongest attitude cluster he will 
find in any target. He will try to enlist these strong attitudes 
on his side, or at least he will try not to arouse them in oppo- 
sition to what he has to say. This does not mean, of course, that 
attack strong positions. On some occasions 
it may be more important to do so than to undertake something 
easier but less promising for the long pull, But ‘when a psywar | 
operation does attack a strong position, it should do so in full 
awareness of the resistance it is bikely to meet. The psywar 
man keeps himself reminded, for instance, that attitudes aris- 
ing from the need for group belongingness are often aroused to 
great strength when the group is threatened or attacked. He 
knows that favorable attitudes grow Up around national and group 
symbols, traditions, and leaders and that attack on these symbols 
will evoke defensive attitudes, a5 invoking their sanction will 
evoke positive attitudes. He knows that role attitudes are wide - 
spread, influential, and hard to change from outside the target 
culture. He knows that members of his target audience have @ 
strong need for understanding and organizing experience. if he i? 
tructured situation with a message that pro- i 
y are likely to respond 


Seg eae he on. 
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psywar should never 


can step into an uns 
vides them informational structuring, the 


favorably. 
This is the nature of the battieground. The next section deals 
me of the ways 


with the nature of the battle itself, thats, with so 
attitudes may be changed. 
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PROCESS OF CHANGING ATTITUDES 


The goal is to change attitudes of members of the target ss 
: audience. More precisely the goal is to be able to control, speed 
up or arrest, direct, and redirect changes.in their attitudes, in- 
cluding the intensification of present attitudes or maintaining 
. them unchanged in circumstances in which, if left to themselves, 
® they would change. Psywar often defends an attitude (such as 
. loyalty or international friendship) from change, or tries to keep 
a target feeling about something (such as disliking a common 
enemy) just as it has hitherto. The goal of the entire process as 
we have deseribed it so far, that is, attracting attention, getting the 
meaning across, and understanding the nature of target attitudes 
and their clustering, is to be able to control attitude change and, 
through it, behavior. , wt . 
Fefore the processes and mechanisms that enter directly 
into changes in attitudes are discussed, it is necessary to repeat 
a warning, implicit throughout the preceding pages, that must 
fe] not be forgatten by any reader who intends to apply this material 
to the practice of psywar. We said early in this book that re- 
search in this entire fiele is not very far advanced. About psywar. : 
itself there has been up to now relatively little research, so that — 
most of the principles stated in these pages have not been devel- 
oped in or for psywar situations. The purpose of this book, piven 
9 the present state of research, has to be to gather together the 
most relevant evidence and theory from social psychology and 
the other social science disciplines and to attempt to say how 
‘. this evidence and theory—themselves not very far advanced— 
apply to psywar. ce gi 
You should not, then, think of yourself as studying the science 
of psywar. Psywar is a long way from being a science. Rather, 
this book offers a social science background for the practice of 
psywar, The applications to psywar suggested in these pages 
are for the most part projections and extrapolations from exist- 
ing evidence intended for purposes other than those of psywar. 
This evidence will be useful to you. It will let you proceed with 
more confidence and a better sense of direction. But the appli- 
cation of this evidence to the practice of psywar is not like — 
applying a scientific formula to physical quantities. The appli- 
cation is partly science and partly (in very large part) art. 
There has been considerabie study of attitude change in vari- 
ous fields and from various points of view. You will find that 
much of it has a direct and evident application to psywar. 
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Prognosis of Difficulty of Attitude Change 


The physician is accustomed to give or use a prognosis: he 
predicts, on the basis of existing evidence, the likely course of 
ttitudes are more 
strongly defended, and therefore probably harder to change, than | 
others. Now let us gather some of the available material together 
and restate it in terms of predicting the difficulty of changing dif - 
The more firmly an attitude is anchored in group member- 
ship, the more difficult it is to change. , 
In saying “anchored in group membership,” we refer back 
to our earlier statement that attitudes and group roles tend to 
support one another. For example, it might be expected that the 


ttitude toward authority and discipline 


might be more firmly anchore@ than that of the young draftee. 


The regular's attitude has grown up out © 
has learned his role thoroughly. The saluting, the obedience, 
the alertness have become second nature to nim, because he has 
found that they simplify his problems. The group rewards such 
behavior. His role experience supports the attitude and the atti- 
tude supports the role. The new draftee is in the same situation 
but does not yet fully realize it; he hasn't learned the role so 
thoroughly, nor have the appropriate attitudes grown so strong. 


Studies of religious attitudes have indicated that Roman 


Catholics, more than members of other churches, tend to hold 
7). It is be- 


strongly anchored attitudes toward religion (Katz 
lieved that this is because Catholics are strongly indoctrinated 
in their church's beliefs and practices, and because the church 
normally constitutes a relatively large proportion of their rou- 
tine of living. They spend a considerable amount of time with 
other members of their faith, who in general hold the same _ 
attitudes and have a common concept of role. The attitude there- 
fore supports the group, and the group supports the attitude, by 
rewarding the individual for playing the role re 
Attitudes toward leaders tend to be strongly held in proportion 
to the degree such attitudes enter into the group activities of the 
individual. In Nazi Germany, for example, according to Shils 
and Janowitz®, attitudes toward Hitler would have been extremely 
hard to change: Hitler was a value-laden symbol integrated into 
the daily routines of a large part of the population. Lesser fig- 
ures in the national structure were much more vulnerable. They 
may, from some points of view, have been no less important than 
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Hitler to the nationai effort, but they were much more remote 
than he from the daily lives of the people. The people belonged 
to the Hitler Youth, listened for the voice of Hitler on the radio, 

kept the picture of Hitler on their walls, and were rewarded for \ i 
doing as Hitler said they should and for following the example 
of Hitler and for cheering Hitler. Hitler personified and unified 
all their attitudes toward authority and leadership, which, itis 
sometimes said, have always been strong and idealized among 
the Germans. Hitler, therefore, could “do no wrong.” If some- 
thing went wrong, it was the fault of lesser functionaries, of bad : 
staff work, or of disloyalty to Hitler, Any direct attack on Hitler q 
could thus be counted on to rouse strong defensive attitudes. 

It seems probable that similar strong attitudes gathered in the 
Soviet Union around Stalin, No matter how he looked from the 
outzide, to many Russians he must have been a symbol of the I 
rewards they got for playing the role of good Communists, loyal i 
Russians. Stalin was cquated with the rewards they got out of their 
role-playing. If there were unequal distribution of food and : 
supplies, bad orders, unmet quotas, mistakes, then lesser offi- = 

cials, not Stalin,were responsible. It would be far easier for psy- 
war to induce an unfavorable attitude toward lesser Communists 
than toward such a leader as Stalin. . 

This does not, as has been said earlier, mean that psywar 
should necessarily follow the easiest path. Sometimes more can 
be accomplished by frontal assault than:by attacking on a flank 
or bypassing. There are, of course, situations where it would 
become the task of psywar to attack strongly held attitudes fron- 
tally for reasons other than the intention to change them. Psy- ey 
war might, for example, have the mission of unifying the target, . i 
or of stirring up controversy within it. We cannot remind our- 
selves too often that there is an unlimited variety of potential 4 
psywar missions. Sometimes it is worth the effort to attack the 
strongest attitude in the hope of changing it. But any decision to — 
do this must be made in the light of a clear prognosis of what it i 
may cost in time and effort. ; 

As a further example, note that a member of the armed forces, 
in a foreign country, is per se a psychological as weli as a shoot- 
ing warrior. For example, the behavior of American troops in . 
Japan was closely observed and in general favorably received; 
it apparently helped in minimizing the general problems of the 
occupation. Now how should such a soldier or sailor proceed 
in his part-time psywar job? One principle of conduct is sug- 
gested by what we have been saying, that is, he should not openly - 
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or strongly oppose the important group-based attitudes of the 
people about him unless he knows it to be the policy of his coun- 
try to do.that. For example, he should be wary of attacking or . 
w belittling their religious practices or their attitudes toward the 
t family or the customs and practices they follow in everyday con- 
® tacts with one another, unless his government has indeed bargained 
for the unavoidable consequences. All these are likely to be 
strongly defended, because the attitudes are constantly reinforced 
by successful role experience, and vice versa. 
The more isolated an attitude is from a person's other systems 
of belief and values, the easier it is to change. 

9 This is seen most clearly in the case of newly acquired atti- 
tudes, which the person has not had time or occasion to integrate 
with the rest of his psychological make-up. Everyone has some 
traffic in temporary attitudes—toward facts, art objects, news 

: items, or minor political figures of temporary prominence. . 
® These attitudes are usually subject to change through discussion 
or through the manipulation of prestige symbols. People are 
willing to “talk them over” or are willing, with respect to them, 
° to follow the lead of an authority, for example, that of a drama 
or music critic. Since these attitudes are of minor importance 
9 in the individual's “psychic economy,” he can afford to change 
4 them according to shifting conditions. 
: But let us suppose that a man who holds strong religious 
attitudes comes upon a new book, written by a member of his 
° church, which advances and iliustrates the doctrines of that 
church. That book is likely to be integrated rapidly with his 
other belief systems, and his favorite attitude toward it is likely 
to resist attack by some such prestige figure as a literary critic. 
This will be especially truc if the church group rewards a favor- 
able attitude toward the book, for here the force of group anchor- 
ing will come into play. 
Attitudes may be more transient at some times than at others. 
For example, transient attitudes are likely to be encountered when 
a population 1s undergoing radical change, a5 Guring 4 revolution 
an economic crisis, or a military debacle. In times like those, 
old value systems, beliefs, and allegiances are being questioned. 
People look around for new attitudes, new ways of anchoring and 
securing themselves. Things are moving so swiftly that people 
haven't time to integrate new ideas with old, and in such periods 
. the old ones are less dominant then usual anyway. In the French (Fy 
' revolution, for example, attitudes shifted rapidly from support _— 
of one leader to another. In the period of Communist occupation ; 
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of Seoul, people were bewildered by events, lacked confidence 
in their old attitudes, and were more receptive than they would 
have been in normal times to the new attitudes which the Com- 
munists suggested to them. In such situations of flux the psywar 
operator has his best opportunity to propose and support new 
leaders, new programs, new values, and new patterns of action. 
The more clearly an attitude is differentiated and organized, 
the less likely it is to be affected by prestige su estions or 


the less likely it is to be a’’ec : 
Sther such devices, it will yield, if at all, only to rational argu- 3 
ment or to piecemeal attack on the beliefs that support it, | 
An example is furnished by an experiment by Lewis’ which be 
attempted to modify attitudes toward political slogans by attri- 
buting them to prestigeful public figures. Although the less-in- “ 
formed subjects, holding less well-differentiated .J organized 
attitudes, were somewhat influenced, the vetter-informed suo- ’ “ 
jects were not. In fact, they would often question the validity of 5 
attributing the quotation to the man who was credited with it. 5 
Faced, for example, with a statement attributing “America for ’ 
Americans” to FDR, some answered “But Roosevelt just wouldn't y 


nr er reer nema ra 


wa 8 me i oP I aS 


say that!” ; 
~~" The practical problem of influencing such well-organized 
attitudes is great and may not be solvable at all except when psy- 
war is being undertaken in a period of majoz social change. So 
well rationalized are they that, even if some of the supporting 
beliefs and attitudes are discredited to some extent, the remain- 

ing supports are likely to be strengthened. For example, a Ger- 5 
man intellectual may be made to agree that the notion of the bio- 
logical superiority of “Aryans” is nonsense, but if he has a 
strong need to identify with and submit to authority he will prob- 
ably cling to the idea that German culture is, regardless of the kk 
d that therefore the Reich must be 4 


aa a? PL eng 


cause, superior to others an 


revered and served. . ee 
Observations recorded by Bettleheim!® in German concen- = 


tration camps show that only under severe conditions did the 
prisoners reject their previous value systems and more or less 
completely adapt themselves to the new life in the camp. Men 
who had been prisoners for several years took over the Gestapo’s 
attitudes toward new and unfit prisoners, carried out.and enforced 
arbitrary rules of the Gestapo long after the Gestapo had aban- 
doned them, and often came to believe that beneath their rough 
exteriors the Gestapo guards were decent fellows. Such a trans~- 
figuration of personality, attitudes, and values usually required 
years of “reeducatien.” Nothing remotely approaching it can be 
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expected via propaganda alone. So long aa the role structures, 
or substitutes for them, in which personality is formed and ex- 
pressed remain intact, basic attitudes will remain unchanged. 

In their study of group stability in the Wehrmacht, Shils and 
Janowitz® showed that the troops" loyaity to Hitler, the Reich, 
and their immediate superiors held up under severe military 
conditions even when it was felt that the war was as good as lost. 
Role attitudes of subservience to authorities were so enmeshed 
in basic personality structure that surrender leaflets and other 
psywar messages were largely ineffective unless primary group 
structures were breaking up under force of Allied arms, and 
threats to life were constant and immediate. There were,to be 
sure, many surrenders, but they were often rationalized in terms 
of practical ends that allowed basic attitudes to remain untouched. 

The more clea.ly 4 person understands what his attitudes are 
and what they can do for him, the tess likely these attitudes are 
to be changed by suggestion and argument. 

The nonsmoker who opposes cigarettes because he knows that 
they are bad for his health is not going to be moved by the fact 
that 99 percent of the men who know tobacco best smoke Peachies. 
Nor does the schola. who kolds well-documented attitudes toward 
cultural determinism care whether the authorities cited in oppo- 
sition to his view are “eminent.” It is probable that businessmen 
felt that Old-Businessman Bernard Baruch’s recommendation for. 
complete price controls represented a lapse of normally good 
judgment, and they did not support his proposal, preferring poli- 
cies in accord with their well-thought-out best interests. It is 
difficult to make a dent in attitudes that are understood by their 
holders by simply criticizing those attitudes or bringing authori- 
ties and other prestige symbols to bear against them. 

However, understood attitudes are likely to be open to dis- 74 
cussion; and we must note here a practical difference between sd 
these and the .ntegrated attitudes discussed above. For example, 
Hoviand and others,'! in their experiments with the effects of 
orientation films during World War Il, found that in the case of 
better educated subjects a more favorable situation for attitude 
change was set up when both sides of an argument were presented. 
In general the person who understands why he holds an attitude 
tends’to be willing to concede that there is something to be said 
for the other side and that his attitude may not be correct under 
all possible conditions. It is likely that such understood attitudes 4 A 
are limited to some extent to persons who are relatively well 
educated and have been exposed to some of the values of self- 
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criticis 1. Such people are open to persuasion, to the extent that 
_their at .tudes are of this rational kind. 


Basic Pattern of Change 


In this book a picture of what people are like, what makes them 
tick, and especially what leads them to hold the attitudes they do 
® has been gradually built up. The human being is an organisin, 
born with biological needs and placed in a social situation. He 
learns, little by little, to discriminate between the parts of experi- 
' ence that are himself and those that ae not himself. As he grad- 
ually builds this awareness his basic need comes to be to preserve, 
» enhance, and express himself, the self; that is, the enduring aspects 
of the personality. Experiences that protect or enhance the self 
are rewarding, to be sought after. Experiences that threaten the 
self are classified as threatening, to be avoided. Experiences that 
ve give meaning to experience, and thus enable the individual to behave 
ay more efficiently in satisfying needs, come increasingly te be sought 
® " as the individual matures. As he finds out what experiences are 
rewarding, he learns to repeat them, learns to discriminate among 
responses, learns habits. Attitudes of favorableness and unfavor- 
ableness become firmer as the habits harden. He develops favor- 
able attitudes toward experience that reduces biological drives 
® , and unfavorable attitudes toward experience that hinders drive 
satisfaction. He develops attitudes to support action leading to 
reduction of his emotional tensions, to relieve the external con- 
: - ditions that bring about fear or anger, for example. He develops 
| - attitudes to guide action through which he can preserve values;. 
for example, if fair play is one of his values, he develops unfav- 
orable attitudes toward cheaters; if free enterprise is one of his 
values, he develops unfavorable attitudes. toward anything social- 
istic. He builds up attitudes which support behavior allowing him 
to use resources; if he dances well, he is receptive to attitudes 
that support dancing in public. He builds up strong attitudes to- 
ward parts of his experience that threaten or enhance his ego 
involvements. And he develops attitudes that support the roles. 
he is trying to play and the group norms he has learned. As he 
matures, these roles become more important to him, and the 
group norms become clearer. Under the influence of group 
sanctions, he represses some of his motives, and these subse- 
quently enter into his behavior only without his being aware of . § 
what is happening. . e 
Thus the personality, that is, habits, system of values, char- ; 1 
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acteristic strivings or needs, and characteristic ways of per- 
ceiving relations to others, grows by constant interaction of 
individual and group. It is impossible to make a sharp separation 
between the individual factors and the group factors involved in 
Nevertheless the psywar operator has much to gain 
from keeping them separate in his mind. Any psywar message 
clearly has to contend at any given time with psychological factors 
dience and 
social factors operative in the target environment. If the target 
individual is to be persuaded to hold 2 given attitude, the action 
to which that attitude predisposcs him must square more or iess 
with his personality factors {habits, values, needs, etc.), his role 
patterns, and the group norms as he has interiorized them, It 

is likewise clear, that the intended change in his attitudes may be 
facilitated either by something new in his environment (for ex~- 
ample, threat of group disorganization) or by some new physical 
or psychological factor (for example, hunger or confusion). With 
all this in mind, we can suggest a kind of master pattern for atti- 
tude change, which takes account of the foregoing considerations. 


1. If a person's attitudes are to be changed, if he is to be 


. . . cemmenmeare Ean ° 
predisposed toward action of such and such a kind, then the action 
osed new attitude implies should fit the psychological pat- 


the prop 
tern operating within him at the time. 


For example, a very hungry man is in poor shap 
logical argument. A direct attack on an ego-involved attitude will 
be strongly resisted. On the other hand a suggestion that merely 
existing attitude will have easier going. 
its favor will 


e to entertain 


expands or diverts an 
A suggestion that evokes emotional attriudes in 
have strong support. A suggestion that mects a need (for ex- 
ample, for clarification in a vague situation) will probably be 


received with gratitude. 


2. If a person's attitudes are to be changed, then the action 
pecs cae siaceeamntone” 


implies should he in support of present 
Robe 6 


GS NOW alee eee BD es 


the propose? Co 
group relations or lead to other group relations that are impor- 
tant and meaningful to him, ; 

For example, peop-e normaily do not adopt attitudes imply- 
sult in their being read out of groups im- 


ing action that would Fé 
portant to them. They doadopt attitudes that support the roles 
ain the groups in which they 


they play in gre’ 9s or that maint 
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play roles. This is particularly true in the case of primary © gee oat 
groups, such as the family. It is also true in the case of the ; 
national group, which represents the supreme effective power, 
includes all the groups that can be important to most people, | 
and provides practically all the circumstances through which 

personal values can be expressed, attained, and maintained. . 
Appeals based on nationalistic motives and identifications, €3- 


pecially when a nation is under threat from outside, are likely 


to be most effective. When the group situation is somewhat . 


vague, an invitation to join a stronger group is often effective; 


this is a favorite Communist technique, in fact a favorite tech- : 


nigue of all revolutionists. 


- pe TET Sa a 


3, If a person's attitudes are to be changed, the most favor- 
able situation exists when the action the proposed new attitude 
tive 
ra 


implies is con enial both to the sychological pattern 0 
within him at the time and to his group relations and aspirations. ¢ 


When an individual's personality values and the roles he has 


to take are not harmonious, then we say that he is “maladjusted.” 
(Bringing this about is sometimes a goal of psywar.) On the other . os 
hand nothing is more acceptable to a person than an activity that 
gives expression to his interests, needs, and values and at the 
same time contributes to the support of his important groups OF 
of his membership and status in them, For example, many Com- 
munists who have been studied psychologically appear to have 
been highly insecure, often rather lonely, individuals. By joining . 
an organization with strong discipline, clear-cut roles, and clear- 
cut principles and antagonisms, such people win greater personal 
g with it, the satisfactions of status and action i 
in a group. What happens when propaganda does not fit the pat- ‘ 
tern of both psychological and group factors is illustrated by. the 
previously mentioned Shils and Janowitz® studies of morale inthe “ 4 
a 


een Ses 


security and, alon 


German Wehrmacht during World War Il. America apparently — : 
made some telling hits with propaganda addressed simultaneously 
to the perconal values of German soldi 


their families. Their anxiety was aroused. But so strong were - é 
hrmacht and the relations in the pri- | [; 


the role attitudes in the We 
mary group structure (company size and under) that there were 
very few surrenders until actual military defeat had broken up 
da, in other words, was unable ee 
{ ' 


the primary groups. Our propagan 
for survival and 


ers and their concern for iP. 4 
of 

| 

i 

if 

to break down the immediate social structure 
psychological! support, ard as long as that remained intact our i 
. pone 

t 

t 

i 

i 


efforts were unsuccessful. 
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: Mechanisms of Change 3 
The basic pattern of change is therefore the one we discussed | is 
. previously under the general topic of learning, that is, responses ss { 
that are rewarded tend to be lear'.ed and retained. This.is the - 
most direct way to accomplish a change in attitude, and the sim- we 
plest way to put it into.effectis against the background ofa monopoly ‘< 
® of eommunications such as the Communist states try so hard to “< i 
achieve within their own borders. Indeed, so important is com- 3 -_ 
: munications monopoly to the Soviet propagandists that during their i | 
1950 occupation of South Korea they confiscated as many radios as * { 
_ possible from South Korean homes to keep them from being tuned a ; 
® to UN stations in Japan, despite the fact that by so doing they gave ; q 
up the chance te speak to Koreans on Radio Seoul, which they had - | 
captured intact and which was the most powerful broadcasting ’ 
station in East Asia except for Peiping. In other words they gave 3 : 
up the use of radio in return for a communications monopoly, which ; 
they exploited with print, film, and face-to-face methods. The ad-_ . “ 
vantages of monopoly are obvious. The monopolists can completely J 
‘ control what cues are presented, and, so far as communications 2 


themselves control rewards, they can determine completely what 
responses are to be reinforced. Propagandists from our country 
are seldom given so favorabie a situation in which to operate. . 
® ¢ For the most part they have to operate under conditions of intense 3 

- competition. When they direct psywar to Communist states they 


to tensions or needs in the target and suggest responses that 
(a) ave desirable from the point of view of the psywar mission, 
(b) have some chance of being expressed in the target culture, 

a and (c) will reduce drives or other tensions and therefore be re- 


warding. We have. already talked about areas of tension, but let 


us summarize briefly here: — ; 
Biological Drives. In normal times, these drives are satisfied 
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have to operate against intense and effective opposition. There- 4 
: fore, although it-is easy enough to say that practicing a response _ | 
(such as expressing an attitude, passing a rumor, opposing an 2 
authority) and being rewarded for it is the best way to ensure : 4 
7 that the response will become a dependable part of the person's : Al 
behavior, it is quite another thing for the psywar operator to 4 : 
bring about this situation by means of long-range communication. . | 
So far as the use of communications as a direct instrument * 
for changing attitudes is concerned, then, the psywar operator * 
must try to set up situations in which the responses he wants = 
will be rewarded and thus reinforced. He will therefore try to § 4 
‘build his messages around appeais and themes that are related é 7 
« if 
Fy 
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by existing social patterns and do not present a fruitful field for 
psywar, but in case of threat, emergency, and deprivation they may 
become important sources of reward and reinforcement. 

Normal Personality Needs. That is, needs for security, status, 
understanding, freedom from constraint, clear definition of role, 
etc., are numerous and common to all men. But they are, of all 


needs, the ones most likely to be satisfied within the target culture. 


Deviant Personality Needs. That is, needs regarded as ab- 
normal or deviant by a society are widely unacceptable, encounter 
taboos, and are more frustrated. Hence persons with deviant needs 
are more strongly motivated in nontypical directions than other 
members of society. Homosexuals are a familiar example, and 
we are often reminded that because they are good targets for 
blackmail they are poor security risks. This is not the place to 
discuss deviant personalities in detail, but let us note that the 

‘ sam> needs that make them poor security risks also make them 
.good targets for psywar. Their resentment against the society 
that refuses to accept them can often be channeled into behavior 
that fits in with the psywar operator's miss10n. 

Transient Personal Needs. These needs also are common to 
all men, but usually people are able to reduce them in a socially 
approved way. However, there are situations in which people are 
subject to need-producing factors beyond their (and their society's) 
control. The soldier in the field, the population under bombing or 
siege will often have unsatisfied needs for food and for relief from 
pain, discomfort, stress, anxiety, and threat to life and health, 
which are not the less urgent for being transient. In such situations 
there is a ready market for psywar operations that direct attention © 
te these needs and pcint a way to their satisfaction. 

Group Needs. This class includes needs such as that for accept- 
ance by others, especially in the primary group. Acceptance by 
others is perhaps the most important form of reward for changing 
human behavior If, then, the psywar operator can find a way to 
manipulate group pressures, he has a ready-made device for rein- 
forcement of his message. This, of course, is one of the reasons 
why the Communists gear their mass media into a well-organized 
system of groups within any country they are trying to propagandize. 

But the process of stimulus and response in society does not 
always follow the relatively simple and unhindered path we have | 
been describing. Sometimes the target culture does not sanction 
the response that would satisfy the need or reduce the drive on 
which psywar seeks to play. The rele attitude of the individual 
member of the audience, or his general value system, may inhibit 
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In such a case the path to drive reduction 
hs are of great importance to the 


psywar operator as he seeks, at long distance, to set up the learn- 
ing system (we call ita “ paradigm”) in which a desired response 
to a given cue will be rewarded and hence reinforced and learned. 
He can, if he understands them, make good use of them. 

We are talking now about what Sigmund Freud called “mecha- 
nisms.” Freud used this term to refer to the techniques the in- 
dividual! employs to protect himself from the recognition that he 
has motives and desires that he should not have. In recent years 
the concept has been expanded to include not only the function of 
protecting the self from itself, so to speak, but of protecting the 
self from the outer world. Thus rationalizing the purchase ofa 
new car in terms of “long-run economy” may protect a man from 
recognizing that he wants to look more important than the person 
next door, and regression serves to remove the person from the 
responsibilities thrust on him by society, by taking him back to 
the comfortable and safe dependency of childhood. Both are com~< 
mon and effective means of winning and maintaining comparative 
freedom from anxiety. In this section we shall describe and illus- 
trate several of these modes of reacting to problem situations, 
atl of them familiar to contemporary psychological research. By 
means of communications and carefully planned events, the skilled 
psychological warrior can put all of them, at one time oF another, 
to work on his behalf. 

First, however, let us clear up one possibie question: Do 

these “mechanisms” refer only to abnormal! behavier? They do 

not. Though they are commonly thought of as clinica! symptoms, 
they are also very common features of normal life in society. It 

might be noted, too, that social living is what makes these mech- 
d also what makes them necessary. The rules 
of social living impose numerous limitations on what people may 
do and what they may express a5 reasons for duing them. Since 
one is not supposed to express dislikes for rivals publicly, itis 
only natural to rationalize a bit of unfair business dealing in 
terms of the “process of competition” or “if I hadn't done it to 
him he would have cone it to me.” The frustrated housewife can 
get vicarious status by identifying with certain kinds of heroines 
of soap operas. Mechanisms like these are ways of avoiding 
They really are neeced for the smooth 
functioning of society; if they did not exist, if people had always 
to seex direct satisfaction of needs anc.immediate removal of 
frustration sources, then certainly violence would be much more 


the desired response. 
is often indirect. Indirect pat 


anisms possibie, an 


frustrating realities. 
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common than it is now, and our socinl structures would be very - . 


shaky indeed. 
Let us now look at some of these mechanisms and at the ways 
: 


they may be used in psywar. 
Displacement. Underlying these mechanisms is a general as- 
sumption that the individual whose needs are frustrated commonly 


strikes out at, that is, aggresses against, whatever he perceives | 
as the cause of his frustration (Dollard, Docb, et al!?), This is . 4 
a common pattern and may be made use of by psywar operators 
to direct aggression against governments that control and tax, 
officers who lead troops into necessary danger OF hardship, etc. 
But the individual's society docs not let him express aggression 
against the yeai source of his frustration as he sees it. Children | 
are prevented from directly attacking their parents. Soldiers . 
are prevented from showing aggression directly against their , | 
superior officers. In many countries of the world, men are not i 
even permitted to criticize the government. 
too great to make that kind of aggression worth while; the individ- 
ual therefore learns to control and repress it. But very often he - 
turns his aggression toward some other person, OF object, or 
group, and when he does he is said to have displaced his aggression. ae a 
The individual is usually not aware that he is displacing his 4 
aggression. Either (a) he is aware of the frustration and attendant 
feelings of hostility but not aware of the fact of displacement, or ‘ 
(b) he is aware of the fact of interference but is not aware either 
of the feelings of hostility or of the fact of displacement. The : 
first form is the garden variety of displacement, as when 2 man ; | 
home from a tough day with the boss blows his top when one of i 
the children irks him. The second form occurs in people with 
more severe training in the inhibition of aggression; it is not 
only overt acts that are inhibited but the verbalizations usually 
attendant on them as well. The process of repression works to 
{from recognizing within us the tabooed aggressive 
It is this second kind of di splacement that, we are told, 
operates in habitual fire setters, consistent sadists, and the sterner 
advocates of “spare the rod and spoil the child." It is also likely. ‘ 
to be operating in such strictly reared people as the Germans and f 
Japanese, who are taught to suppress. aggressive feelings against { 
fathers and other authorities and to substitute for them verbaliza- ( 


tions of respect. The pent-up floods of aggression in peoples like 


these can easily be directed against out-groups, especially when ie AB 
aggressive action against them is given official sanction, If all this { 
es of | i: 


is correct, Nazi anti-Semitism and some Japanese excess 
5 g 
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cruelty during World War II are not too difficult to understand. 
Aggression is often displaced toward a substitute, that is, a 
“scapegoat.” This term originated with the ancient Hebrews, who 
used to send a goat into the wilderness to carry away sins that 
were causing them -s. lings of guilt. Ironically the modern Hebrews 
have perhaps been used as scapegoats more often than any other 
racial group. Leonard Doob!? points ont that, during World War Il, 
Goebbels seemed to launch an attack upon the Jews whenever the 
Germans had suffered, or were about to suffer, a military reverse 


or a cut in food rations. He used these unfortunate people as scape- 


goats on whom the bitterness and disappointment of Goebbel's mass 
audience could be displaced. He chose for the purfose, be it noted, 
a single defenseless minority; this is the usual pattern uf scapegoat 
tactics. 

Under just what conditions a given person will be seen as a fit 
substitute is a question that needs further experimental researching. 
However, we have one essay in theoretical analysis of the problem 
(Miller 4) and some empirical evidence (Brown,’> Miller!!) that 
the scapegoat must bear some resemblance to the real source of 
the frustration and be of such character as not to elicit anxiety 
and inhibitions strong enough to protect it from the would-be 
aggressor. Also the scapegoat must, as already noted, not be 
able to fight back. By way of hypothetical illustration, suppose 
a sergeant is dressed down by his company commander. The 
known consequences of aggression toward an officer inhibit any 
aggressive response by the sergeant. However, he can be cruel 
or rude to enlisted men without much risk, and enlisted men and 
their behaviors are markedly similar to the officer and his be- 
havior, which meets the requirement of defenselessness and 
similarity noted previously. Hence the next time an unlucky) 
private gets in the way of the sergeant he receives not only any 
rough treatrnent he may deserve but also the aggression stored 
up against the officer. 

What can the psywar operator make of this aspect of human 
behavior? In general his aim should be to emphasize the frus- 
trations and to suggest outlets for aggressive attitudes and 
actions that will reduce thei. Care must be taken, however, to 
make-sure that the objects to be used as scapegoats actually are 
likely scapegoats and not objects loaded with symbols and cues 
evoking deference or other attitudes that would interfere with the — 
displacement process. For example, the best analysis of what 

happened in Germany during the last war indicates that it would 
have been ineffective to try to turn much German aggression 
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against Hitler. Aggression was plentiful in that highly controlled <s 4 
country, especially when the war was going badly, as Goebbels _ 


recognized when he relied so heavily on aggression against the 
Jews, The best tactics would probably have been to try to turn 
the aggression against minor party functionaries, or other Nazis 4 
not so well known or so well protected as Hitler. In the Com- 
munist countries, similarly, it seems impracticable to direct i 
aggression coward Malenkov or any of tne top Communist leaders of 
the satellites. Rather it would be necessary to try to direct it ° . 
toward some person or group less well known, farther away (in 
“psychological distance") from the target audience and its realm 7. 
of experience. Perhaps the Communists of another country, the : 
cultural officers from the central Party. the bureaucracy in the 
capital, or the unknown Party members who are thought to be 
growing rich on graft would be better scapegoats. 

It should be obvious that in trying to capitalize on frustration 
and the displacement of resultant aggression the psywar staff 
needs the best available information on the attitudes and social 
structure of the enemy society. Without it the attempt to use . 
and exploit these mechanisms will not only fail but will make 
American psywar look foolish. 

Rationalization. Rationalization § 
by providing the individual with an acceptable reason for an atti- — i 
tude or action. In most western cultures a premium has been ; I 
placed on “being rational” or having a reason for doing some- 7 
thing; it is important to be able to say why you den't like fried 
grasshoppers or Democrats and not good enough to say that you 
just don't. The real reasons for a good many of our actions are 
not acceptable to others or to ourselves; it is not acceptable to 
vote Republican just because father did; better far to be able to : 
expiain that the GOP stands for something you believe in. We : 
say we drink hard liquor not because it relieves tension within 
us but because of “sociability” or the flavor. 7 

Rationalization is fed by two springs: ignorance and repression. t 
Ignorance -based rationalization is necessitated by the cultural 
demand that vehavior be explainable. Repression-based rationali- 
zation is tied up with the individual's need to keep himself from 
recognizing the (real) reasons for his behavior and attitudes that 
are socially unacceptable. Why does the anti-Semite not tolerate 
Jews? Because Jews are greedy and unprincipled, says the 
anti-Semite, and one must protect himself against them. The 1 
true reasons: repressed hostility against authority, strong re 
(inhibited) aggressions, sexual repressions, urgent needs for ) 
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status and power. If, given the individual's family background t 


and present groupings and associations, these reasons appear 
the individual denies having them not only 


socially unacceptable, 
and uses 


to others but himself, projects them on some out-group, 
them as a rationalization for his antagonism against that out-group. 

The rationalizing habits of human beings are important to the 
propagandist, for one reason, because they provide him with great | 
opportunities for influencing attitudes and behavior. If he.can man- 
ufacture and communicate the rationalization people are looking i 
so that they will have good and acceptable reason for behaving 


for, 
as they wish to, the chances are pretty good they will seize on it. f 
. He can, moreover, by repeating and giving currency to it, make | 
: a rationalization about whose acceptability people are doubtful ; : 


o understands the role of rationalization in people's 
ing of his target than one who 
luable psywar intelligence 


propagandist wh 
behavior will get a better understand 
does not; indeed, there is no more va 
than that which tells us what rationalizations are current in what 

_ groups with'n the target. For rationalization fits in with so many 
other mechanisms to provide reasons for actions, to justify dis- 
placement, for example. - ’ 

Projection. Another common mechanism is attributing to | 
others motives the individual recognizes as undesirable in him- 
self. The individual does this unconsciously but with spectacular ' 
results, One of the classical examples is.that of the old maid who 

x tells the police that a man is following her or has made immodest : 
. proposals to her. What apparently happens here is that she | 
projects her own repressed sexual impulses onto the unlucky man, i. 
who in many such cases 18 entirely innocent. The hostility she 
‘ displays toward him merely reflects the shock her own uncon- 
scious effort at repression has caused within her. This same 
pattern repeats itself on the group and even the national level, 
as may be seen in the Soviet Union, which charges its neighbors 
with aggressive intentions at a time when the real aggressor is 
= the Soviet Union itself. . 
Projection ordinarily occurs only where two conditions are 
present: first having a motive or need that the individual deems 
socially unacceptable and second being unaware of having it be- : 
cause of having repressed all knowledge of it. This has been 4 
demonstrated experimentally bySears. A prime example in 
American history is the case of Anthony Comstock, who with the y 
help of other persons of the.same ilk pushed through Congress ; 
j the “Comstock laws” against the mailing of matter referring to 


sound safer than it otherwise would, In general, moreover, the 
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sex. Comstock's biographers have shown that as a young man _ a 
he was very interested in sex and felt great guilt for his pre- 
occupation with such a topic. Gradually, it would seem, he re- 
pressed his thoughts about sex and came to attribute them to 
others, against whom he then waged a vigorous campaign. The 
individual who has tabooed sexua! impulses, in other words, can 
effectively combat them by seeing them in others and denouncing 
or punishing those others. The denunciations and punishments 
contribute to his self-respect and free him from the anxieties 
associated with recognizing the drives. . 
What can the psywar operator do with or about projection? 
At times it is well worth his while to recognize, encourage, and 
exploit the tendency to project on the part of members oi his 
target audience. We have already pointed cut how Russian prop- 
agandists are using this mechanism to make peoples suspect 
non-Communists of aggressive tendencies. Hitler and Gocbbeis 
used the same technique whenever the Nazis invaded a new 
country. The North Koreans continved to tell their people that. 
the invasion of South Korea in June of 1930 was a defensive move 
against a South Korean attack. All these instances appear to ; 
have involved cold and calculated planning to make use of the 
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mechanism of projection, along with other mechanisms that have | 
been discussed. The victim of such propaganda, be it noted, | 
actually believes the person or group on whom he projects to be a 
guilty of the alleged crime or crimes, even in the teeth of evi- a 
dence to the contrary. Countless North Koreans are today cer- 4 


tain that South Korea invaded North Korea. Many intelligent 
Germans, in 1938 and 1939, believed that Germany was being 
encircled with aggressive intent and that enemy armies would fs j 
soon move to impose their will on the Reich, Out of the total 
evidence available to them they selected that which fed the power- 
ful mechanism of projection. It may be assumed, similarly, that. a 
a very large number of Communists honestly believe that the non- : : 
Communist countries are aggressive, that the Communist countries 
are in danger, and that every extension of Soviet power is a defen- b 
sive measure. In fact it would be surprising if this point of view E 
were not held even in the Politburo, which set the campaign of 2 
projection in motion. Projection brings satisfying relief from 
anxiety and guiit, and high-level Soviet bureaucrats are not less i 
vulnerable to anxiety and guilt than other human beings. 7 
The psywar operator, then, will be well advised to look for / ¥ 
evidences of gvilt and anxiety in the target culture and to ask how y 
they can be mobilized on behalf of his mission. What are the , 4 
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6 aBa <3 taboos, and what motives do they refer to? What does his intel- 
ligence tell him about evidence of past or present disloyalties, 
graft or malfeasance, inefficiencies or failures, homosexual 
deviations, etc.? What strong drives have apparently been re- 
pressed because their expression is not, or is thought not to be, 
for the good of the State? If the psywar operator can find evi- 
dences of guilt, he can be pretty sure that people in the target 
can be brought to attribute them and the actions responsible for 
them to others. Nazi propaganda projected numerous socially 
undesirable motives onto the Jews. The Communists project all 
manner of criminal impulses onto the capitalists, “Wall Street,° 
“feudal” landowners, etc. In the light of recent disclosures about 
the Russian biological warfare experiment station in North Korea 
as long agoas 1950, current Communist charges that the United Nations 
is using biological warfare are a further clear example both of 
projection and of playing upon projective impulses in propaganda. 
There is yet another psywar use of projection, which can be 
used apart from repression or aggressive intent. Every propa- 
gandist at some time or other plays upon projective impulses to 
bring individuals into a group or a movement. The problem is 
to make the individual ascribe his own feelings to the group, and 
say to himself: “Why, these people are like me!" or “After all, 
we all dislike the same things!” or “We're al! human beings!” ; 
or “We're all rational men,” for these are the familiar responses 
when projection is skillfully used in this way. This is what the j 
propagandist is doing when, for example, he uses the “plain-fnlks” i 
technique. He tries, in part by echoing the projections of the tar- a 
i 
i 


ee ee ee ee ee [ae ee 


get individual, to persuade him that the operator's side are plain 
"folks, just like the target individual himself. The target individual 
then feels safe in joining the group, climbing on the bandwagon. 
Identification. Identification is projection in reverse; instead ; 
of convincing himself that *This person is like me,” the propa- : 
gandized individual ends up ‘saying “Iam like him.” This is a ‘ 
very common and powerful mechanism. It is one of the things: 
that makes group life possible, and it he!ps countless lonely peo- ‘ 
ple to overcome some of their loneliness. 
The parent identifies with the child (and suffers when the | 
child does). The child identifies with the parent (and shares 
some of the parent's small triumphs and problems). The lonely 
woman identifies with the movie star she reads about or with the ; 
soap opera heroine; she reads her own problems into those of 
the star and is thus able to share vicariously in the star's sorrows 
and joys and travels into strange environments. The boy iden- 
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tifies with the great athletic hero. A whole nation iden*ified with 
Lindbergh in the twenties, and certainly a great many oung wom- 
en must have identified in the thirties with the woman sor whom 
the King of England gave up his throne. Lovers identify with 
each other. Soldiers in a small group identify with each other 
and are more willing to share privations because the others are 
In every society, people identify with the leader, read their wor- 
ries and problems into him, and are therefore the more ready to 
follow his decisions. 

Leadership is, of course, the connection in which psywar can 
best exploit people's tendency to identify with others. There is 
some evidence that a group leader often comes to serve as a 
kind of substitute for parent identification. As several investi- 
gators have pointed out, it 1s more than a coincidence that modern 
totalitarian leaders use terms like “my children” and “my son,” 
or that the father idea recurs throughout the vocabulary of religion. 
Certainly a great deal was done in the case of Hitler, and was also 
done in the case of Stalin, to build a father atmosphere around 
the leader. 

The psywar operator can try to undermine this kind of iden- 
tification with a leader. This is an extremely difficult operation 
when undertaken from a distance. It is easier from close at 
hand, You will probably remember the rumors circulated about 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, which, whether they were that or not, 
looked like deliberate efforts to break down identification with 
the leader of the Allies in World War Il. Rumors are one of the 
most effective tools for this purpose. Agains® Hitler the rumor 
was circulated that he was crazy. Against Eisenhower the rumor 
has been circulated in this country, on the basis of a joking entry 
‘in the West Point annual, that he is a Jew. 

But it is easier to build identification than to break it down. 
In the armed services, in civilian organizations, and in neutral | 
countries, leaders can be built up by psywar techniques. Their = 
strength, their humaneness, their warmth, their glamor can be 
brought home to the target audience, which will thea identify with 
them and be more willing as 4 result to put their destiny in the 
leaders’ hands. Identification can also be used to distract individ- 
uals from real problems toward fantasy and thus to undermine 
their capacity to cope with real problems. And the intensity of 
emotions can often be inc reased by identification; for example, 
by making the sufferings of the home folks very real to Chinese 
soldiers in Korea, we should theoretically be able to make 
them feel more anger toward the persons responsible for those 


sufferings. 
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“regression” is, psychologically, a reversion to a mode of meet- 
ing problems that has been useful in similar circumstances in 
the past. When the individual's present attitudes and habits fail 
to achieve satisfaction for a drive, then his attitudes and habits 
of an earlier period in his life, usually less efficient ones, may 
be brought into play. This has been experimentally demonstrated 
in laboratory experiments with various animal forms and with 
children (Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 17) Although the most | 
striking examples of regression are :o be found in the schizo- 
phrenia wards of mental hospitals, this mechanism, like the | 
others, is a normal part of everyday life. In interpersonal rela- 
tions, outbursts of profanity and violence are regressions toward : : 

‘f 

‘| 

| 

y 


Regression. The moving backward implied in. the term 7 | 


er 


earlier, more childish, less effective ways of reacting to frustra- 
tion. In broader social contexts, regressions are evident in the 
juvenile antics of American conventioners in solemn conclave 
gathered, in sects that emphasize God as a stern an-! punitive 
father figure, and in fantasies about the “good old days.” 

For psywar, the most important thing to remember in this 
connection is that regression is most likely to occur, and easiest A 
to bring about, in a context of anxiety, frustration, or shock. For a 
example, men under fire, when highly skilled reactions they have ; 
learned in training begin to lose their effectiveness, begin to re- 
act less efficiently and in a more childlike manner, Under great 
stress many a man will turn to mechanical activities and try not 
: to think of his troubles. Psywar can use this mechanism by = 
enhancing the apparent difficulty of the obstacles confronting the 

enemy, thus making it easier for him to escape from anxiety back 
into regressive behavior and so to resist less effectively. And 
by playing down obstacles it can help to prevent regressive be- | | 
havior on the part of allies and neutrals. , 
Withdrawal. Psychologically, the term “withdrawal” is used 
most often to refer to people’s tendency to avoid problems and q 
_ frustrations by retreating from reality into a fantasy state. Day- 
dreaming is a common reaction to problems, and it can occupy 
such a large proportion of an individual's time that he becomes 
unable to maintain himself in a society which demands certain 
overt behaviors as methods of getting along. Daydreams are 
wish fulfillments, and they consume time; they are also habit 
forming, since they do give release from tension. The combat 
psywar operator can assist in the fostering of daydreams by 
providing news of home couched in nostalgic terms (the Japanese 
used the song “White Christmas” to this end in 1942); distributing 
. attractive recipes and menus to hungry troops, pictures 0, /arm 
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fires to cold troops,or of cool drinks to hot troops; and in general 

by suggesting unattainable goals relevant to the needs of frustrated, 
deprived people. It is not to be expected, of course, that all the 

recipients of messages of this sort will spend their days in schiz- | 
ophrenic stupors. What can be expected is the stimulation in 
some of them-of increased “goofing off" and fantasy play, together 
. with heightened dissatisfaction over the. present state of affairs. 
Conversion and Confluence. The layman expects psywar to 
convert the enemy. Indeed, the most commonly expressed con- 
cept of the Voice of America has been that it should be a device | 
| 
| 


to “sell free enterprise” or “convert the Communists to our way 
of life." Therefore we had better set down some notes on the 
mechanisms of conversion and confluence. 
A very frequent life situation is one in which strong motives 
are inconflict. We say we are “torn between Zesires “° or 
“between love and duty * or “between what we want to do and | 
what we ought to do.” Such conflicts may be very strong. Anxiety | 
and frustration then develop. We Icok for a way out. i 
The case of Anthony Comstock may again be used as an ex- 
ample. Comstock lived a good many years ina state of strong 
conflict between his sexual needs and interests on one hand and | 
the teachings of his parents on the other. The result of the con- a 
flict was a drifting from one unsutisfactory vocation to another. 
After some years of concern over his past and current tempta- 
tions, he came to see the literature of the world as conspiring to 7 4 
make an immoral man of him and other young people. It occurred 
to him that if this source of stimulation could be removed he would | 
; be freed from his conflicts. He found such strong virtuous feeling 
in his initial attitudes and reactions against suggestive literature 
j that he quickly became wildly enthusiastic over the prosecution 
of this new cause. j 
What happened to Comstock represents confluence perhaps 


better than conversion. That is, he found a path whereby conflict- 


ing motivations could be expressed and thereby relieved his anx- 


iety. The Nazis deliberately provided such outlets by allowing 
sadistic exhibitionistic drives to be expressed under con itions a 
of social approval. In any working society there has to be a cer- 
tain amount of rationalization ana displacement so that escapes 


can be found from conflicts of motive, or means discovered for 
reconciling them. : 

By “conversion” we mean something more than providing an 
outlet to relieve conflicting tensions. womstock's story il- — 
lustrates some of the features of conversion: (a) a strong per- 
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. sonal conflict, (b) realization of a pattern of action that will 
relieve the conflict, (c) intense activity in that direction, and 
: (4) great enthusiasm over the new pattern. This is much like 
what happened to St. Paul on the Damascus road, and Paul's 
story, perhaps better than Comstock's, illustrates the essence 
of conversion. Every true convert “sees a vision.” He experi- ‘ 
® ences the blinding light. The idea he has been looking for sud- ° 
denly comes to him; all at once his worid falls into order, and - 
he feels an overpowering motivation ("a call’) to the new way : 
of life. Many converts have testified to the feeling of peace BE 
(relief from anxiety and conflict) that came to them with the call, 
® and to the new drive (a confluence of previously conflicting mo- 
tives) that impelled them to convert others, to work for the new 
order, repudiate their old allegiances, and stand against the new 
order’s enemies. ; 
Conversion, then, is not simply an outlet, temporary or other- 
wise. It is not a gradual shift of attitude from opposition to favor. : 
® It is not a slow strengthening of belief brought about by. advertise- : 
ments or propaganda. It is a sudden and complete shift of posi- - 
tion, a rejection of past belief. It occurs as an all-or-none 
phenomenon and involves a reorientation of all or a large part 
of one’s personality and behavior. 
Stories of conversion in a modern political context are not 
* uncommon. Kravchenko!* describes how he was torn by a con- 
flict between comparative material comfort and high status, on 
the one hand, and opposition to Sovict inefficiency, cruelty, and 
cynicism, on the other. He resolved this conflict not merely by 
fleeing from the Soviet Union but by becoming a violent opponent 
of the Soviet regime. Louis Budenz is another example, now 
: violently opposing what he formerly espoused. On the other side 
we have the record of General von Paulus and others of the Free 
Germany Committee. 

Frankly we don‘t know much about how to achieve conversion 
by mass communications at long distance. Because of our experi- 
ence with religious conversions, we know a great deal more about 
conversion face to face. Here the situation for success falls into 
a fairly common pattern: (a) the intense personal conflict, (b) a 
clear and simple pattern for resolving the conflict, (c) symbols 
highly clothed with emotion, (d) (usua!ly) a leader with whom one 
can identify, and (e) a promise of group reinforcement. This, 
seems to be the pattern of religious conversion and apparently 
also of politica! conversion. For example, some accounts of 

conversion to Communism have stressed (a) the severe malad- 
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_ justment and insecurity, (b) the apparent clarity of the Marxist > 
doctrine, (c) the emotional quality of the symbols of “equality® 
and “the working classes” and “workers of the world,” (d) the 4 
influence of a highly trained agitator, and (e) the reward of < 
belonging to a group of similarly motivated individuals. The. 
last is very important. The Communists seldom rely on mass 
communications alone to accomplish any major result. Ina 
country where they have major goals they have a major organi- | 
zation. In a country where they seek converts they have a well- , 
organized group into which the convert is invited. This does | 
not mean that we understand fully even the mechanisms of face- 
to-face conversion; certainly the psywar operator should study 
carefully the results of psychological research on political con- 
versions as this research becomes available during the next few 
years. But it does mean that we can at least make some tenta- 
tive suggestions to psywar planners who may some day have 2 
mission that calls for attempts at converting Communists and , 
Communist sympathizers. ; 

In the first place it is evident that a great deal of conflict — 

and tension exists among highly placed Communists. Attention * 
has been called to the insecurity of Soviet officials over being dis- 
credited if and when the Party Line shifts and leaves them in the. a, 
position of having advocated something “wrong.” Certainly one 
thing psywar can do is to try to heighten some of these confiicts, . ® 
with the hope of setting up the conditions for conversion, A 
second thing we can do is to present a clear alternative; this 
should obviously be appropriate to the target culture rather than 
to our culture. For example, as Charles Malik of Lebanon, a : 
good friend of the West, warns us, we must not expect the Ameri-- 
can system (based on the needs of an industrial middle-class 
democracy founded on centuries of tradition) to be adopted “in - 
countries where there is no middle class and no industry, where 
such tradition is wholly lacking. In the third place we can at 


are trying to convert. Finally we can do everything we can to 
give our prospective and actual converts the advantage of group 
reinforcement. Converts need this. They need, in their strange 
new pattern, to feel that they belong. They need to see other © 
people doing what they are doing. They need people to identify 
with and project onto. They need work assignments, which usu- 
ally require group organization. It is obvious, therefore, that 
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the conditions for conversion are going to be much more favor- | i 


’ 


able if we have an underground organization. : 


Summary 


Early in this section, we stated what we called a basic pat- i 
tern for attitude change, which was briefly this: : 
1. {fa person's attitudes are to be changed, if he is to be pre- 
disposed toward action of a desired kind, then the action should 
fit the psychological pattern operating within him at the time. 
2. Ifa person's attitudes are to be changed, then the action 
to which the attitude leads should be in support of present group 
relations or lead to other group relations important and mean- 
ingful to the person. _ 
3. If a person's attitudes are to be changed, the most favor- 
able situation exists when the action the attitude implies is 
congenial both to the psychological pattern operating within him 
at the time and to the person's group relations and aspirations. 
Most of the rest of the chapter has been in the nature of appli- 
cations of these principles. For example, we have discussed pre- . 
dictions as to how difficult or how easy a given attitude might be 
to change. We said that the more firmly an attitude is anchored 
in group membership and the closer it is to a person's other 
. belief systems and vaives, the more difficult it will be to change. ~ 
We said also that the more clearly an attitude is differentiated 
and organized, the less likely it is to be affected by prestige 
suggestions or other such devices, and alse that the more clearly 
’ a person understands what his attitudes are and what they can do 
, for him, the less likely such attitudes are to be changed by sug- a 
gestion and argument. 
Turning then to the practical probiem of the psywar operator, 
we tried to illustrate some of the processes by which attitude 
change may be brought about. The basic pattern, of course, is 
: the learning paradigm, in which responses to given cues are re- 
: warded and reinforced by the reduction of biological drives, 
normal personality needs, deviant personality needs, transient 
personality neecs, or group needs. However, it may not always 
be possible to elicit the desired response and reward it. Social 
sanctions, group norms, or personal values may inhibit such a 
response. In such cases certain mechanisms, or ways of reacting 
to-frustration and allsying anxieties, can be brought into play. 
Among these mechanisms are: pie 
Displacement—When aggression cannot be expressed against 
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the person or persons responsible for the frustration that caused 
it, then the aggression may be directed against a substitute. 
Rationalizing—Offering acceptable reasons for actions saves 
one from recognizing the true (usually not acceptable) causes. 
Projection—One's own motives (sometimes those which one 
does not realize he has) may be attributed to others. 
Identification—Another person's motives, qualities, and | 
experiences may be shared vicariously or attributed to oneself, 
Whereas the projector says “he is like me,” the identifier says 
“Iam like him.” 
Regression—When one cannot meet a problem situation, he 
is likely to revert to an earlier, probably more childish, way of 
meeting such a problem. 
Withdrawal—Another way of avoiding frustrating problems 
is to retreat into daydreams and fantasies. 
Conversion—Conversion is a sweeping and usually nermanent 
change of attitudes and values, which comes about as a means of 
resolving long-standing conflicts between strong sets of motives. 
These mechanisms are of potential use to psywar. Some of 
their psywar applications have been discussed in the preceaing 
pages. In general, they provide ways of making use of anxieties 
and frustrations in the target society and of bringing about atti- 
tude changes and resultant actions even when these are directly 
opposed by the target culture. 


ATTITUDE CHANGE AND ACTION IN GROUPS 


We have consistently emphasized that personality factors and 
group factors interact in changing attitudes and motivating action. 
However, so far we have rather neglected the group prcvlems. 
This is a good time to try to fill the gap and put together some 
of the information a psywar operator needs to know about groups, 
how they work, and what they mean to psywar. 

Now it is obvious that most psywar is planned in terms of 
groups rather than individuals. Only rarely can psywar permit 
itself the luxury of tailoring a message or a campaign to an in- 
dividual. The “propaganda man” (who stands for the target in 
the mind of the psywar planner) usually represents a composite 
or average or mode of the personalities in a group—or 50 the 
planner hopes. The psywar operator looks for needs, motives, 
or values that seem to characterize a given target group and 
distinguish it from other groups. ‘Then he designs his message 
with a careful eye to these distinguishing characteristics. 
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Once a group has been selected as a target for the psywar 
planner, two questions are always paramount: (a) what is the 
degree and kind of like-mindedness in the group? and -(b) what 
machinery has the group for responding to the message? 

Concerning like-mindedness, he has two further kinds. of 
question: the obvious one, What needs, motives, repressions, 
value systems, common interests, or characteristic ways of 
| © responding make the group members like-minded? And a less 2 
obvious one, What is the range or variation around the typical 2 a 
or representative or model personality pattern? In other words, ’ 
how nearly like-minded are they? This is an exceedingly im- 
portant question to put to Psywar Intelligence. Averages in this 
€ sort of planning are no more meaningful than the average of one 


horse and one rabbit, which figures out, let us say, about the 


size of a pig or an antelope. 

If a large percentage of the mem 

i é approximately the same anxieties or needs or problems, then the 
psywar operator can easily devise messages for the group. But 

=~ if there is a wide variation, then he either is up against a group 

a on which psywar cannot be used profitably, or he has not yet 

broken it down far enough and thus is not yet ready to exploit 

itasatarget. . 

As far as machinery of resp 
wants to know how the group operates. 
takes place inside it? How much discussi 
F is a message likely to get? A message addressed to a mass 

audience will probably get far less discussion than one addressed 
to a surrounded battalion or a labor union. And what action is the . | 
group in position to take? A message addressed to the common 
eS a people of North Korea, even if it had convinced many of them 

that the Communist regime was bad, would still have been up : : 

against the fact that they had few channels for action other than | 

these desired by the Communist regime. Their actions were 

tightly controlled. On the other hand, Captain Zacharias!9 was 

broadcasting in 1945 to the power elite of Japan, that is, the very 

people who could do what he wished done, that is, surrender the 
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onse is concerned, the planner 
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on or implementation 


2 islands. - 
= Let us look at some different types of groups and how they . We 
<3 work. ; ; = 


Types of Group 


We know that society consists of and operates through a 
system of interrelated social groups. These are of many kinds 
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and size, from twe lovers on a park bench to a rioting mob on e 
May Day in Tokyo, from the small primary group (such as the 
family) to the naticn, from a crowd of spectators at a football 
game to the members of a religious denomination. Perhaps the 
most important of all groups is the primary group. because this 
js where most human communication takes place and where the . ; 
individual learns language and his first roles and his basic con- 
cepts of group norms. Another important group is the crowd, 
a collection of people drawn together by anevent. The crowd, 
properly motivated and directed, has despite its accidental char- 
acter the capacity for collective action, and we shall have more 
to say about the crowd in this respect, Another group is the 
public, which for our purposes we may define as a group con- 
fronted by an issue and under some tension to reach an opinion 
on it, Still another group is the mass, which Blumer2® calls 
“an anonymous group of znonymous individuals,” that is, a large 
grouping cf people distinguished not by “ntact but by some com- 
mon place of resicence or common interest. There are many 
other types of groups, dut for the purpose of psywar the most 

> useful division is into two general kinds of group: classificatory 
and functional. ; 

A classificatory group is any number of people having an 
important feature or characteristic in common but lacking in 
interpersonal contacts. White-collar workers, day laborers, the ‘ 
audience for the Jack Benny program, Naval officers, engineers, . 

Negroes, deaf mutes are all groups of that kind. This does not 
mean that no contacts take place between members of such @ 
group but only that interpersonal contacts do not ordinarily take 
place between them because of their membership in the group. 
For example, if engineers join a national society, or work on the 
same job, or band together to organize a new firm, they will have 
interpersonal contacts, but those contacts come about not because 
they are engineers, but because they have formed the other kind 
of group—a functional group- . 

A functional group is a number of people whose behaviors 
have some predictable effect on one another. Examples are the 
New York Yankees, the Jones family, the fellows in the machine 
shop, the third platoon of Company E, the Senate of the United 
States, the crew of a B-47, and the Operations Research Office. 

In the very nature of the case the members of such a group in- 

teract with each other. The larger the group, to be sure, the . E 
less interaction. For example, the members of the Jones family 

‘or a B-47 crew will be inmore frequent contact with one another 
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than, let us say, the members of the Ist Marine Division... 
Like-mindedness in both kinds of group may be either transi- 

tory or relatively permanent. A ship's passengers, marooned . 
on an island, share a common problem but will throw off their 
commonality as soon as they are rescued. The audience listen- 
ing to a radio address by a high government official has a high 
degree of common interest during the speech but will break up 
into other groups as soon as the speech is over. Likewise a cut 
in fooa rations will for the time being fuse a large number of 
otherwise unlike people into a group with a common source of 
frustration, but this will pass and other groupings will then re- 

lace it. Psywar can use such transitory groups a5 targets and 
does use them, but the majority of target groups are more stable 
than that. They tend to be groups organized around continuing 
interests and motives. 


Here are some examples: 


Power-interest groups 
(a) Political 
Zi Classificatory: government employees in China, tax 
collectors in Korea, chiefs of state of Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the “intellectuals” in a target society 
E Functional: the government of Iran, the Russian Polit- 
buro, the Chinese Ministry of Propaganda, the British 


Foreign Service 


; | (b) Military 

: ; ~~ Classificatory: Russian submariners, soldiers in the 
CCF, Communist cultural officers all over the world, 
prisoners of war, military leaders in the Arab states 

Functional: the 43d Chinese Regiment, the staff of Kim 
Il Sung, the Egyptian General Staff, a battalion isolated 
on Heartbreak Ridge, the 29th MIG-15 Squadron 


(c) Industrial and technological elites 
Classificatory: the managerial class in the Soviet 
Union, big businessmen in the Near East, owners of 
industry in India, scientific society presidents through- 
out the world , 
e Functional: the management of 1. G. Farben, the Bankers’ 
Association of Shanghai, the Boardof Governors of the 


Royal Scientific Society | z2 
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Economic-interest groups . | a 
Classificatory: Chinese farmers, skilled workers in 
Russia, Korean railroad workers, remaining private 


landowners in Communist countries, small business- 


men in Malaya 
Functional: The Commun 

the Chamber of Commerce in Singa 

of the Skoda plant, the Association 0 


paper Publishers 


ications Union in North Korea, 
pore, employees 
{ Swedish News- 
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Common value and ideology groups 
Classificatory: regional groupings 
vites, Cantonese), religious groups (Christians in - 
China, Buddhists, Mohammedans), ethnic groupings - | 
1 
y 


(Bavarians, Musco- 


e 
ee 


| (Jews, Negroes, Irish, yellow race), recreational and 

: avocational groupings (golfers, stamp collectors, people 
who read Pravda, people who see movies) 

Functional: religious groups (the Roman Catholic Church, ge 
Congregational Church members in Pyongyang, the 
Korean Christian University), ethnic subgroups (the 6 
Georgian Association of Moscow, the Chinese-Ameri- , 
can Club of Honolulu), recreational and avocational ere 
groups (the Philatelic Society of Germany, members i 
of the Moscow Athletic Club, audience at a public 


address by Stalin) 


catory or functional, tendstobe ’ 

to have a consciousness of : 
led to either via these . 
t and needs. 


Any group, whether classifi 
organized around its own symbols and 
its identity. Therefore it can be appea 
symbols or in terms of its members’ common interes 
As already indicated, the members of functional groups will in- ce. 
teract a great deal more than members of the classificatory groups. 

On the other hand the functional groups will be harder to reach with 
mass communications. For the same reason, a‘mass-media mes- « @ 
sage directed at such a group will ordinarily spread beyond the  G 


bounds of the group. 


This raises another question. Most if not ali individuals . 


belong to more than one group. That is, the individual may be 

at one and the same time a North Korean, a Christian, a Roman 

Catholic of the Pyongyang congregation, a member of the rail- 

road worker's union, and a trombone player. (The first two of ® | 
the group memberships listed are classificatory, the next two . i 
functional, the tast classificatory.) Conceivably, propaganda - @ 
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messages might be addressed to him in each capacity, and per- | 
haps by both sides in the current controversy over Korea. What 
will then be the effect of his multiple group membership? 

From the standpoint of the psywar operator, multiple group 
membership puts him on his mettle as regards the consistency 
of his messages; if they are consistent, multiple membership , 

: may provide a channel for reinforcing them (the ones the individ- 
© ual receives in his capacity as Roman Catholic backing up the 
ones he receives as trade unionist); if they are inconsistent, the 
fact of multiple membership may prove very costly, since the 
target individual then experiences a conflict between the needs 
relating to his various memberships. To go back to our example, 
 ] : the North Korean’s union is affiliated with the Communist Party, 

, while his church is anti-Communist,. The ruling regime's prop- 
aganda is pro-Communist, pro-trade union, anti-Catholic. By 
playing up anti-Catholic themes, it may alienate him; by playing 
down anti-Catholic themes, it may keep him in the boat. It defends 
the confiscation of his church property, praises workers who meet 
their work quota on the railroads; it appeals to the emotional sym- ; 
. bols to which he responds as a North Korean patriot, but weaves : 

into its radio programs music that he dislikes in his capacity as 

trombone player. Psywar ‘operators have to give careful atten- 

tion to this sort of thing, aJout which we have now said enough to 
© : be able to add that we are using “consistent” in a special sense. 

Consistent propaganda, on the above showing, is primarily prop- 

aganda that makes its bets as to how best to exploit the “lay” of 
multiple membership within the target, and sticks to them, at 
least until there are urgent reasons for making new ones. The 
results, of course, will be no better than the original bets, about 
which we will say more in a minute. The immediate point is that 
by switching its bets in this matter a psywar operation may well 
end up by alienating everyone. 


Pe BE He 


What we are saying here is that a psywar operation cannot 
hope to produce propaganda that will please everyone, that it has 
some choices to make as to whom to please and whom to risk 
offerding and alienating, and that these choices have to be made 
with an eye to the fact of there being numerous groups within the 
target (Catholics and Protestants, Christians and atheists, Com- 
muniSts and‘anti-Communists), and the further fact of multiple 
membership, which means that even those whem your propaganda 
pleases may be alienated because of what you'say to them in some 
capacity you have ‘overlooked. About all we can say about the : 
latter problem is that each individual decides for himself how, ; 
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in reacting to propaganda, he “weights” his various group mem- eo 
berships, that is, what group needs he is going to treat as repre- 
senting his dominant needs. We can say too that if your propa-_ 
ganda sets up a conflict within him between his group loyalties, 

he will look around fora way to resolve it: Some North Koreans 
have resolved the conflict aroused in them by Soviet propaganda 

by conversion to Communism, others by becoming refugees, still 
others by trying to form a counterelite. Recently the Communists 
in eastern Europe have provided a means of confluence for such 
conflicting motives by—in effect—taking over the churches and 
making them speak with the voice of Communism, so that for many - 
Greek Orthodox Christians the conflict between denominational 
membership and Party affiliation is removed. In any such case, 
however, the conflict of motives and needs provides the battle- 5g 
ground for the propagandis‘, and the winner is the one who can : 
best make use of the mechanisms we have outlined and suggest ‘ 
a way cut of the conflict that is satisfactory to the maximum pos- 4 
sible nvmber of target individuals. : 
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How Groups Work: The Group and The Indivisual =i 


Persons find themselves members of some groups by birth 2 4 
or because of some other event over which they have no control 


(for example, Bavarians, the white race, blue-eyed people, peo- ae 7 
ple who are inconvenienced by a cut in food rations), Other groups &§ 
they join because those groups meet. some personality need, That - 
is, an individual joins the classificatory group listening to a broad- | fl 
cast by his chief of state because the broadcast promises to meet . | 

i 


his need for structure and understanding. He joins a labor union | 
or a chamber of commerce because that functional group helps A 
protect his job and thus relieves some of his anxiety. He joins : | ; 
with an individual of the opposite sex to form a functional group . 2 
of two on a park bench because it is spring and because they have _ 
biological drives that need to be reduced. . 

There are, in other words, specific and identifiable needs 
that groups come into being to meet. There are also some gen- 
‘eral needs that are common to aii functional groups. These 
groups help to meet the need all normal persons feel to “belong” 
—to be accepted, to be understood, to be a part of something big- 
ger than themselves. The primary group is therefore not the 
only device for satisfying the need for belongingness. The labor = ® 
union and the chamber of commerce do not merely protect the. 
individual’s economic interest; they also let him belong to a 
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friendly, fuactioning group. Even the group of two ona park 
ed bench does more than meet biological drives; it also gives the 
members a sense of being understood and loved and secure. 
Another general need that functional groups meet is the need 
for power or dominance. Some persons have this need in greater 
degree than others. Some may be satisfied merely to identify 
with the group in its successes, others may get their greatest 
satisfactions out of acting as leaders. Groups provide different 
experiences for different persons. There is good reason to think. 
that groups satisfy the current needs of their dominant. members - 
better than those of other members, but in any case there is a 
variety of choices of role experience, and at different times the 
roles within a group change in character and may even change 
hands. The leader dealing with one problem may not be the 
leader when the group faces a different problem. The expert. e. 
may be the leader in one situation and.a submissive follower in 
another. 
Functional groups tend to develop, among other things, a core 
of common beliefs. These grow out of the needs of the individual 
Z members, and it is easy to see how.a common core develops. 
For one thing the prospect of satisfying certain needs is the chief 
reason why persons join one group rather than another. Once in 
the group, the process of interaction operates to select the mem- 
bers who will stay in; those who tend to disagree with the common 
core of belief tend to leave the group. Furthermore most groups 
have a certain amount of doctrine, either handed down (asina 
‘ church) or expressed by dominant members, which serves to 
shape the members and their attitudes to the common pattern. 
And in a very real sense the members of a-functicnal group tend 
a to have about the same experience, they face the same problems, 
receive the same information, identify with the same leaders, 
learn the same rationalizations. This does not mean that the 
‘belief pattern of a group is necessarily static, for, although 
the core of beliefs arises out of the needs of the members, 
it in turn gives rise to new needs. An example is that of the 
broadcasters of this country, who came together in a group to 
| protect their practices and found themselves in need of a new 
j code of practices, which they devised. In any case, this may be 
\ ue. said with confidence: beliefs held by an individual in common 
7 with a group are likely to resist change very strongly. 
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Why this should be the case, you can see from the description 


: just given. The group tends to select its members, integrate 
periences, reward the same responses, 


them, give them the same ex 
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and build up a loyalty out of the experience of belonging. Itteaches — ry 
roles and role patterns, and these in particular are products of 

group processes and hard to change without group interaction 

changing them. It tends to give its members the same frame of ; 
reference on common problems, and, in this one area of their 

lives, at least, the same general pattern of behavior. There is a 

natural tendency to continue any such comfortable and rewarding 

arrangement. Members want their groups to go on, even in the 

midst of change. Members do not want to be the first to renounce 

the old loyalties. Thus a hard core of belief and behavior grows 

up around a group. For psywar this is nct necessarily.a discour- 

aging fact even where psywar is called on to buck it rather than 

maintain it. It does point to an area where frontal attack on atti- - 

tudes may prove very difficult, but it also reminds us that if the 

group itself can be tied into pxywar's mission, if the discipline 

it imposes on its members can be enlisted on psywar’s side, then 

the orerator's task is greatly simplified. The great feats of psy- 

war always consist in getting groups inside the target to take on 

psywar's job, or at least the later phases of it, themselves. 


Thus it is important at this point to ask how groups act. s | 


The Group in Action 


orem 


The pertinent question here for psywar is, What can be said © 3 | 


in general about the group vs the individual, that is, about the 
quality of group decisions as compared to those at which the in- 
dividual members would arrive if left to their own devices? And 
what changes can be brought about via group interaction that can- 
not be brought about via individual action? 

For one thing there is a presumption that group decisions will 


_ prevail over those of isolated individuals on questions of percep- 


tual fact and the evaluation of perceptual materials. An individual 
may perceive some lights in the sky, but when he talks it over with 
the group they put their perceptions together; decide on the number, 
size, and shape; and perhaps evaluate the lights as flying saucers. 
Individuals in a group may have different tentative evaluations 


a dan saw mana 


of an enemy propaganda broadcast offering peace. When they 

bring this subject to the group and talk it over, a consensus — 

emerges, and the group decision helps to dispel the area of 

vagueness. “What do you think of this new candidate?” one 

member of a group asks others, and gradually a group decision P 
comes into being to modify and integrate individual decisions. 

In any such decisions as these, of course, the leader is a very. 
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important factor, and control of leadership isin many cases 


tantamount to control of the group. . 
‘In the second place it is apparent that only by group inter- 
action can group norms be modified and social change accom- 


plished. Let us not get caught up in language here. By group 


norms we mean the group standards of what it is right to do 

and believe. By interaction we mean discussion, one-way Com- 

munication (bulletins, orders, etc.), coercion if any (for example, 

reward and punishment), and all the other ways that members. 

of a group have an impact on each other. Now obviously one of | 

s that groups 

have the power to change their norms, 0 

way their members think about Communism, or their accepted 

attitude toward the United States of America. And one of the 

chief reasons for directing psywar to. functional groups is that 

by so doing there is some hope of accomplishing ‘interaction; 

for example, cetting the psywar message discussed and evaluated. 

The question then arises, what kind of interaction is likely to 

change attitudes in groups? 
Festinger,?' on the basis of an experiment with changing 


attitudes in a housing project, develeped three generalizations 


in answer to this question. He says in the first place that con- 


tacts help produce attitude change only if they entail transmission 
of evaluative statements by other persons about the object of the 
attitude. These may be either verbal and explicit or behavioral, . 
but they must represent an evaluation (it is good, itis bad; it is 
better than this, worse than this; it is dangerous; it is what we 
need, etc.) ‘In the second place, and conversely, ‘contacts will . 


not be effective it changing attitudes if they merely contain infor- 


mation about the objects of the attitudes. 
may. change the cognitive structures (knowledge) but does not 
appear to change evaluations of the object or emotional feelings | 
about it. Third, as might be expected, the effectiveness of com-- 
municated attitudes varies with the many relations between com- 
municator and recipient. For exemple, the leader of the group 
may carry more weight with his opinion. A person to whom one 
‘is strongly attracted, or whom one confidentiy trusts, will carry 
more weight. yeh bio eye Oe 
The psywar implications of these conclusions are that if we 
are going to try to change attitudes in a functional group we must 
(a) relate the message to a strong need or an emotionally, in- 
volved attitude, s0-as to be sure of getting it discussed, (b) relate 
our message closely enough to obvious rewards or to enduring 
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personality structures inthe group, so as to be sure of getting 
some favorable evaluations, and (c) if possible, try to suggest 
responses and rewards that will get group leaders to evaluate ; 

’ 


the message favorably. 

There are other ways in which groups may ve used to control | 
social change. One we have already suggested in talking about 
the way a group tends to integrate its members’ beliefs. A 
group, we said, has the power to make its members conform 
and therefore to prevent social changes. A group can coerce its 
members bv reducing their status in the group, by penalizing 
them in terms of property (for example, fining them), or by hold- 
ing over them the threat of being expelled. A group, we said 
further, can to a great extent control what its members learn 
about a given problem, what examples they see, what evaluations 
they are offered to choose among. And a group builds up loyalty 
and a desire for the group to continue, which tends to keep mem- : 
bers in the fold even after they have ceased to believe in the old 
norms. There is a fairly famiiiar situation that Katz and Schanck?? 
have called “pluralistic ignorance,” a situation in which no one 
believes, but everyone believes everyone else still believes, and , 
no individual wants to be the only one to question the belief. 

Thus group action may be used to keep things as they are, 
maintain standards, keep down defiance, and hold the ground 
against change. Or it can be used to accomplish change, peace- 
ably or violently. Two special cases of the way groups accom-~ 
plish change—one without, one with violence—are especially 
interesting to psywar. 

Public Opinion. We have defined a public as a group con- 
fronted by an issue and under some pressure to reach a decision 
on it. In any society, therefore, there are many publics and 
many issues. The more communication, the larger the publics 
can be, and the more numerous the issues. In fact the size of a 
public is governed by the number of people to whom a given issue 
is important, and by the length of the channels for intercommu- 
nications. Whether to build a new waterworks in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, is not an important issue to many persons outside Cedar 
Rapids; but even a nationwide issue can be confined to a very 
small public if, for example, a totalitarian government closes 
the communication lines (for instance, if the Politburo chooses La 
to have no public discussion about who succeeds Stalin). _ 

An issue is simply a problem that calis forth a sense of , e 
need or threat in th: group. Most psywar messages therefore 
pose issues. The first response to these issues is almost al- 
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1 basis, that is, that of persons who read 

e and have not yet discussed it or heard 
At this stage we may gay that 

d. Then, however, the group pro- 


cesses begin, unless they are inhibited by censorship or dis- 
traction. Intercommunication takes place. People talk the issue 
over with one another. Newspapers write about it. Political 
leaders make public speeches about it. This is the period of 
: sharpening the issue, making clear the rewards of possible 

responses, simplifying the facts so that people hold practically 
identical information, trying argument against argument.. Psy- 

can affect matters in this stage as well as the initial one, 

essarily or exclusively by verbal com- 

of public opinion that 

always staged military maneuvers 

untry they are trying to influence. 


If public opinion follows its full pattern, interaction will fi- 
naily leadtoa sharp question on which people can express their 
views and on which a decision can be taken (shall we go to war? 
shall we elect X or Yas President? shall we ratify the treaty ?). 
The individual has to decide for himself what kind of action is 


most likely to meet the need or remove the threat the issue 
poses, but he also feels a need to merge into a group consensus, 
The targer the group, to be sure, the easier it is for minority 
stands to be made and minority views to circulate. But by one 
means or other the group has to arrive at a working understanding. 


. We are talking about propaganda and public opinion as though 

the propagandist had free access and as though the public had — 

free expression. This is not true in the totalitarian countries 

to which America directs psywar. In those countries the engi- 

ent is often a fine art, but it is not the art of 
discussion and compromise as we practice it in the United States. 
It is a matter of the deliberate control of information and the 
expression of opinion, of the use of emotional symbols and, 
where necessary, of coercion. In the Communist states the 
engineering of consent often tcoks to an outsider like a matter 
of teaching conditioned resporses desired by the ieaders. Even 
against this situation, of course, psyWar is not helpless. It can 
interfere with the communications monopoly. It can introduce 
information of its own, make use of counter prestige figures, 
flaunt its own symbols, and suggest other responses and their 

* attendant rewards. It can try to arouse dissatisfaction with the 

ed decision. But always it must ask the realistic que s- 


, ways on an individua 

or heard the messag 
it discussed by anyone else. 
opinion is latent or unforme 
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; tion: how much is this accomplishing? For in a tightly controlled 

. totalitarian state, the sources of change and policy are seldom 

7 publics acting in the way we have described. 

: In a freer situation, of course, psywar can use all the mech- 

| 8 anisms and processes we have been describing in this book, for 

public opinion is the traditional battlegrcund of propaganda. 

Let us review some of the weapons the propagandist has at 

e _— hand for influencing public opinion: 

(1) He knows, and will make constant use of, devices for 
gaining attention (novelty, contrast, color, figure-ground rela- 
tions, etc.). 

(2) He makes it his business to get at least enough com- 

@ munication time for his messages to be widely heard or seen 

so that he can repeat them with variations (Goebbels said, 
“Don't argue; just assert and assert"). The Russians, too, 
apparently believe in the practice of saying something over So 
often that the reader's or listener’s original objections to it may 
be forgotten. 
8 (3) He will see to it that his messages appeal to strong needs 
and anxieties in his target audiences, and especially to emotion- 
ally involved needs. 
° : (4) Wherever possible he will try to make use of the target's 
firmly held attitudes, diverting them slightly in the direction re-.. 
quired by his mission.. . 

(5) Where he wants a real attitude change, he will work if 
possible in the area where attitudes are. weakly held or where 
information is vague and where there is a felt need for structuring. 

. (6) He will try to get functional groups (religious, political, 

labor, business, women’s, education) at work on his side. 

(7) He will try to get the target to think of the propagandist’s 
views as expressions of an in-group, and of the opposition’s views 
as those of an out-group. . , 

(8) He will try to get the target to identify with the leaders 
of the operator's side (“I can understand them; I feel like that 
too.”). 

(9) He will use prestige figures for testimonials and try to 
persuade the target to join the band wagon. 

(10) He will introduce emotionally loaded symbols and slogans 
to dramatize the responses he wants the target to make. 

(11) He will be on hand at the rignt moment with a pattern of 
coniluence to resolve any conflict in a manner favorable to his 


mission. 7 
(12) He will be ready with rationalizations for any unpopular 
position his side has to take. ears. 
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77 aday’s advance notice of the move, and the Communists inside used : P. 
ineir iast night to execute anti-Communiata. After the evacuation, 16 : : 
bodies were found, hacked, beaten oF atrangled, tossed into water-filled 4 
ditches, jammed inte metal drums, and even hidden under hut Moors. : 
Compound 77's kangaroo courts hed not found ali of the anti-Communists, * + 
however; 85 more broke away next day. : 

Boatner’s paratrgops moved on to Compound 95. While the prizon- . 

‘era were being moved, interpreters passed orders for the column to turn oe 
left, but added that anti-Communiate could fall out to the right. No ye 
fewer than 100 anti-Communists turned to the right. Some of these ; : 
dashed their red-starred caps to the ground. . ; 

_ Boatner expected some trouble from the swaggering, defiant North t 
Korean officers of Compound 66, but sfter he had taken representatives 2 


from the enclosure on 4 tour of the blond-spa'tered ruins of Compound 
76, the officers marched out in orderly ranks, five abreast. Asa reward 
ae for obedience and a mark of respect for theit rank, Boatner-ordered the 
- machineguna on the watchtowers turned skyward during the Wansfer. 
Only one North Korean officer stepped out of ranks; he identified him- 
self as an anti-Communist, 

Peas ond Runways, The new prison pens, intended to house no aaa 4 
more than 520 men each, measure some 200 by 155 ft. and are sure 
rounded by a double fence of barhed wire. They are arranged in gr ups 
of eight in larger enclosures, which sre also fenced with double bar- 7 
riers of barbed wire. The large enclosures are traversed hy a cenual — i 
barbed-wire runway, which makes it easy for guards to reach any of 
the smaller pens with tear gas. Constant and thorough searches, and é 
foudlighting at night are expected to prevent the prisoners from cutting 
the wire and thus assembling in larger groups. 

Alter being herded into the amall pens, the battered survivors of . 
Compound 76 had still not had enough. Three times in one day they P 
disoveyed orders; each time they were brought to heel by tear-gas , 
barrages. One anti-Communist, hardly more than four feet tall, seized 5 
his chance to scramble under the wire of hia pen, lacerating his dack 
but getting away just ahead of clutching Communist fingora. He said S 
he bad been sentenced to death, and he theo put the finger on 102 mem- a 
bers of kangaroo courta.: These malefactors were dragged out by us ‘ ; ~ 

guards for isolation. ; : * 

At wewk’s end, like a lion tamer who disdains whip, chair and» 
pistol, Bull Boainer entered one of the new pens and walked alone, 
unarmed and unmolested, among the prisoners. He had cowed the 
unruly Communiats anc had done much to restore US prestige lost by 
previous pampering and bungling.” 


How does an acting crowd come into existence? It starts 

with some exciting and dramatic event. Perhaps it is a report 

of a rape, or a threat, or some harm done to a person who should. 
have been protecied. Whatever the exact cause, the event catches 
the attention of individuals and builds up a high ~tate of tension — 
in them. They begin to mill around. This is typical acting-crowd 
behavior. They talk to each other, communicate their excitement, 
build tension in one another, and often generate a surprisingly close ae 
rapport among themselves. Then a common object of attention 
emerges as a focus of the crowd tension. Sometimes this is the 


*Reprinted by permission vf author and publisher. 
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event that started the whole process. More often it is a related : oe 
os or substitute symbol that develops during the period of milling a 
around, For example, if they can't get ata man, they may burn “ 
his home, or a friend's home, or the jail. But someone yells, 7 
: “Look, they've got him over at the jail!” Or, “Jeff just saw him 
é : down behind the coal shed; those lily-livered police aren't even 
going after him!” And the crowd tension spills over into mob 
action. ; : 
Now the question is, how by means of communication can we 
control the acting crowd? The crowd is nearly hysterical by 
; the end of the milling process. It is highly suggestible, but its 
es] : general direction of response is very well determined. In other ‘ 
words, anything we say to such a crowd will be ignored or rejected cs 

{ , unless it falls within tLe general direction of the aroused impulse. 

It does little good to reason with a crowd or plead with them, — 

If a psywar operator wants to use and direct such an acting 
crowd, it would appear that the key time is near the end of the 
milling process, when they are beginning to look for an object P 
on which to focus their aggression. That is the time when a 
leader or even a “plant” in the crowd caa suggest 4 victim, or : i. 
an objective, and if itis closely enough related to the original 5 
objective get it accepted. : . 

If you want to stop an acting crowd, the earlier the better. 

: The problem is to make a suggestion that breaks up the crowd's 
almost hypnotic focusing ona single object. There are three 
things to do: You can frighten them, So that each individual begins 
to worry more about his safety than about the group objectives. dé 

es You can sow discord within the crowd, so that its members end 

= up fighting among themselves, in which case also attention is 

: diverted from group to individual problems. Or you can diffuse 
their attention to more than one objective, in which case the 
crowd loses the unity that has sustained it. 

The secret of a crowd's strength, of course, 15 the anonymity 
of the members. It makes a difference when a man knows that 
others know what he is doing. If they knq, he realizes that he 
has certain role patterns he is expected to follow and that any ~ 
thing he does will be subject to social sanctions and individual 
approval or disapproval. This has been demonstrated experi- 
mentally again and again. And the principle always emerges 

; that under conditions of anonymity it is possible to do things 

Wg ; ad one wants to do but dares not when his identity is known. The 

<7 hysteria of a crowd and the cloak of anonymity release pent-cp 
aggressions and repressed sadism that would never come out 
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Morale 


morale are perhaps easier to see and 

of sense than to describe. Essentially they are cohesiveness and 
a sense of purpose and accomplishment. In a group that has 
realiy high morale the cohesiveness comes from inside; it is ‘ 
not imposed by outside authority but rather comes from mutual 
liking and respect, 4 minimurn. of friction between personalities, 
and flexibility enough to take care of little interpersonal problems : 
without letting them interfere with the job. Some of this cohesive a 
spirit, itis true, may be evoked by outside threat—as happened 
in the United States at the time of Pearl Harbor—but even 50 it 
witli lust for a shorter time, and the group will work less well, 
than if there 1s a true basis for liking and cooperation within the | 
group. This group feeling shows up 45 loyalty, involvement, 
solidarity, pride in the group—indeed, members of a group with 
high morale will almost always prefer their own group to all 
others. . 

A group with high morale is always one with a clearness of 

: purpose to which the individual ambitions and goals of the mem- 
bers are subordinated. The group must be conscious of a job to 
do and of doing that job. Each member must have a role in the 


job and a sense of accomplishment in it. And the rate of aspira- 
: tion must be realistic, as Lewin and coworkers=' say, the “next 
h, above (the) last achievement.” 


goal somewhat, but not too muc 
You will find it interesting to study some sociograms of 
s those in Figs. 2 and 3. Sociograms indicate 


fa group think of each other. These partic- 
ular ones were developed by asking members of two Naval air 
squadrons which group members they would like to fly with and 
which ones they would not. A solid line indicates 4 positive 
answer, a dotted line a rejection. Notice that in Fig. 2 a large 
number of the men would like to fly with the commander or his 
executive; choices were widely distributed, and there were no , 
signs of cliques within the structure. In the other squadron 
(Fig. 3), no members even mentioned the commanding officer 
A number of members mentioned the exec, , 
but only to say they didn't want to fly with him, The incidence 
of dotted lines inside the group is higher than that of solid ones. 
And there are two cliques—two groups of {our-—-who choose each 
other and no one else. In the first squadron (Fig. 2), no one said 
rc wanted to fly with someone outside the squadron, in the second 
squadron (Fig. 3), four «embers preferred to fly with outsiders. 
You hardly have to be toid which squadron had higher morale. 


The signs of group 


groups,*%=8 such a 
what the members © 


in stating choices. 
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These signs of morale are important to the psywar operator 
because he needs to know what kind of groups he is facing. He 
would like to have groups with high morale-on his side, and if he © 
finds high morale on the other side, he would like to break it 
down. 

How would one go about attacking morale? The rnost effective 
way is to attack the interpersonal relations within the group. The 
Communist tactic of “boring from within” is more than a news~- 
papermin's phrase. One agitator inserted into a group can con- 
taminate the whole structure, as sutely as a worm can contam- 
inate an apple. The most vulnerable point is leadership, and if 
the agitator can undermine the ;nembers' faith in their leader 

he will be a long way toward destroying the group morale. Another 
useful trick is to turn the attention of group members from the 
group objective toward their own problems and objectives, that 

is, toward their own ambitions, toward their frictions with fellow 
members, toward their own worries. Still another device is to 
have the group goal set impossibly high, 50 that the whole group 
is frustrated. One Communist device is to insert 4 Party member 
into a group with instructions simply to do in an ext.eme way what 
the group is supposed to do. If the group is championing labor, he 
is the most vigorous champion; he wants the most strikes, he has 
the most complaints against management. Thus he builds up ten- 
sion and frustration, and to the extent that he becomes a leader 

he can later turn the group toward his own goals. 

Group disintegration is easier to accomplish from inside than 
from without. Nevertheless something can be done about it by 
communication from outside, and one of the chief weapons for . 
this purpose is the device we call “privatization.” This is simply 
a matter of trying to get the individual members of a group to be — 
concerned with their own needs and problems, and to think about 
those rather than their group objectives and responsibilities. If, 
for example, we can get enemy troops to brood over their lone- 
liness, hardships, and deprivations, they will not be very efficient 
group members. Similarly, 3{ we can make them believe that they 
are not accomplishing their goal—for example, that they are losing 
the war—and especially if we can make them believe that their 
leaders are misleading them, then we have the situation for group. 
disintegration. | . . 

_ But even ina situation like this the group may keep on func- 
tioning. The Strategic Bombing Survey? of 1946 showed that the 
German factories kept right on producing when morale was ata 
low ebb and when the workers thought the war was lost and bitterly — 
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i blamed the Nazi leaders. Role hal ts were ingrained, and there By 
was fairly habitual repression in Nazi society, just as in most - 
other totalitarian societies we have to deal with. 
Suppose you want'to build morale in a target group. You will 
try to rearrange personnel so that frictions will be minimized. 
® You will see that the group has a clear assignment and a goal far aoa 
enough but not too far above its last achievement, You will see 18 
; that each member has a job that contributes to the group job. . 
You will try to get the members to identify with the group. Per- 
haps the key will be the selection of a good leader, whom the 
members will recognize as a leader, and follow. That brings us 


to talk about leader ship. 


Leadership 
a nl 


through group interaction, : 
2s 


Some leaders work into the job 
rs, such as army 


or recognition. Othe 


for example by election 
officers, are put into positions of leadership by outside authority. F 
In either case, the leader has fairly definite functions in the 

26 name a number of these: - 


group. Krech and Crutchfield 
He is the executive. In other words he has the final respon- Fi 


sibility for seeing that the group assignment is carried out. 

He is planner and policy maker--either himself or as custo- 
dian of plans and policies formulated by others. 

He is expert. Often he ‘gets to be a leader because of his 
expert knowledge. Or he knows how to use experts. 

He represents the group. He is their spokesman and the man 
through whom outsiders speak to the group. Thus, as Lewin and 
coworkers“ say, he is a kind of “gatekeeper” for communication 


into and out of the group. 
He controls relations within the group—both role assignments 
and interpersonal relations. He therefore is ina position to arbi- 
trate between members and to reward and to ‘punish. 
He serves as an example or a symbol for the group. The offi- 
cer must exemplify bravery; the minister must exemplify godli- 
ness. A leader such as a general or a king cornes to symbolize 
more than relations between persons, he stands for the tradition 
and continuity of the group. He may become 2a kind of father figure, 
as many leaders have become in times of crisis. Roosevelt, Hitler, 
Stalin, and Churchill all took on aspects of the father figure. He 
may become 4 philosopher or. spiritual leader of the group as, for 
hatever happens, he is likely to get 


example, Gandhi did. And, w 
for what the group does. If the group fails, if 
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it loses the war, {or example, the members are likely to turn 


~ savagely on the leader and project onto him all their own guilt 


and disappointment. 

This is what a group expects of its leader, even though the 
importance of the duties varies from group to group, and the 
members may in no case analyze the job de scription exactly as 
we have done. When psywar attacks a leader it tries to under- 
mine confidence in him by showing that he has not been carrying 
out these duties. For example: | 

As executive he can't delegate responsibility and is therefore 
a bottleneck for the whole. group. . 

As planner or policy maker he consults no one except himself. 
The group does only what he wants it to do. Or he doesn't know what 
he is doing or where the group is going. — . 

He pretends to be an expert but is really ignorant. 

He is a poor representative. He doesn't speak the truth when 
he talks for the group OF when he reports what other people say 
to the group. Or perhaps other groups laugh at him—is he the — 
best you have for a leader? 

He isn’t fair with his group members. He plays favorities. 
He doesn't care about the problems of his group members. 

He is a bad example. The officer really is 4 coward, the 
minister leads a licentious life in private, the political leader is 
really in it for the graft he can pick up. Furthermore he is re- 
sponsible for the group's failures, if any, And he is leading, 
inevitably, toward failure. eu 

If these lines of attack, sound familiar, remember that not all 
the propagandists are in psywar directed at foreign targets. 

Lewin, Lippitt, and White? and others of the group dynamics 
school have studied in experimental situations the difference be- 
tween democratic and authoritiarian leadership. They organized . 
groups of children and young people and assigned definite roles 
for the leaders to play, either authoritarian or democratic. The 
groups were then giver tasks to do, and the results were recorded. 
They noticed these differences between the behaviors of the two 
kinds of group: : 

(1) There is more pent-up aggression in the authoritarian 
group. This seems to be the result of frustration resulting from 
the leader's tight control and is usually diverted to scapegoats. 
or repressed until the leader is absent. 

(2) In the authoritarian groups there is more fawning over 
the leader, more meekness in approaches to him, and more de- 
mands for his attention and praise. 
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(3) In the authoritarian groups there is more “I feeling”; in 4 
the democratic groups, mere “we feeling.” Members of the au- 
thoritarian groups seem to be more aggressive and dominating Pe 
toward each other. 
(4) When the authoritarian leader is absent, the work level 
declines sharply. When the democratic leader is absent, the 
work level goes down only a little. , 


(5) When frustration is experimentally introduced into the . - 
situation, the authoritarian group members tend to take out their ‘ 
aggressions on each other. They blame each other for awkward- . 
ness, poor planning, etc. Democratic groups are more likely to 
think things out or to draw together for organized attacks on the 
obstacle. 


These results must not necessarily be interpreted as favor- 
able to democratic group organization in all circumstances. When 
faced by threat from outside the group, people often seek author- 
itarian leadership: “Tell me what to do,” they plead. It is note- 
worthy that authoritarian states try to keep their people feeling 
a constant sense of threat from outside, as the Soviet Union has : 
been doing for a number of years. People who are emotionally. 
insecure gravitate toward authoritarian leaders, as all “men on 
horseback” have known. Finally it should be added that in many : 
parts of the world the role patterns have grown up in an author- 
itarian mold, and ther is little motivation to change them. 

But suppose that psywar has to deal with authoritarian groups. 

. The findings of Lewin, Lippett, arid White,-! and their associates 
suggest ways of going about it. For one thing the leader is such 
a‘key figure in the authoritarian siructure that he is an obvious 

_ target for attack. By the same token, however, 2n authoritarian 
leader is less vulnerable to successful attack. The chiefs of 
state of totalitarian nations are ordinarily so protected by emo- 
tional symbolism and so accepted by the people as father figures 
that attacks on them may be futile. But the lesser leaders are 
vulnerable. And if one of these can be removed or made less 
effective, then we have reason to hope that the effectiveness of 
his whole group will markedly decline, at least until another 
leader is substituted. 


ae te 


1 Likewise it is safe to assume that a good deal of aggressive- 
ness will be pent up in authoritarian groups. If this can be ai- 
verted against lellow group members or subleaders, then the effi- 
ciency of the. gcoup will decline. | 
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. Summary 


Without trying to repeat the details of the preceding pages, 
let us sum up the psywar operator's concept of groups in his 
target population. 

1, They are (for him) clusters of roles. and characteristics 
in the target population. This helps him to define his target, 
since such clusters in large part determine the amount and 
direction of possible change. For example, the relative roles 
of young people and their elders in China, minimized social change 
for centuries, The competitive role patterns between men and 
women in the United States contribute to the high divorce rate. 

2. They are custodians of morale in the target population 
and are consequently the chief points of attack if one wishes to 
raise or lower morale, 

3. They are the chief determiners of how the target will 
react to psywar messages, because of group interaction on per- 
ceptual facts and because of role patterns and other pressures 
to conform within the group. 


4. They are dynamic forces that may sometimes—dramatically . 


in the case of an acting crowd, less dramatically in the case of 
public opin or formation—be mobilized to speed social change. 


ATTITUDES INTO ACTION 


The ultimate goal of psywar is action. Sometimes this goal 
is directly expressed, as for example when a psywar operator 
tries to persuade a beleaguered garrison to surrender. More © 
often. the action goal is held back, taken for granted, implied, 
or deliberately left unspecified (for the target to figure out for 
itself). If we try by means of psywar to lower the morale of 
troops, we are taking it for granted that as a result of lowered 
morale they will fight less efficiently; we don't have to say it. 
As we try to plant suspicion of leaders in the minds of a target 
population, we are taking it for granted that suspicious people 
may cooperate less effectively and obey less readily. (We may 
be holding back an action appeal for the overthrow of these 
leaders and contenting ourselves, for the moment, with getting 
the target into an appropriate frame of mind.) If we try to build 
friendship for ourselves in a target population, we may find it 
wise to do no more than simply that; given a choice involving 
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ends will then make the choice in favor of us. If ; 
lections in a target country, we may, a 


not specify voting for the out-elite ; 


as the action we want, We merely attack the present elite. 
Changing an attitude in the direction we desire does not 
necessarily mean that action in the desired direction will auto- 
matically follow. Attitudes do not cause action; they direct action. 
a We have called attitudes “signposts,” because they point the di- 
: rection action will take if action takes place at all. Newcomb 2® 
defines attitudes as “readiness to ke motivated.” Other things 
being equal, if a person is motivated to act, he will find a built- 
in compass by which to steer his action. That is the significance 


of an attitude to the psywar operator. 


Let us take an example. A perso 
{avor of beef over pork. But no action is likely to take place 


that brings that preference into play unless his hunger drive is 
aroused. Even then it may be impossible for him to find beef. 
He may become s0 hungry that his need. generalizes and he may 
even be willing to eat pork. When he has eaten, his drive is 
reduced and he no longer has a strong motivation to find a beef- 
steak, although he may feel a certain sense of frustration over 
having been unable to surmount the barrier in the way of his 


preference for beef. 
Consider another example. 


policy, our fri 
‘ we are trying to influence ¢ 


to avoid a boomerang effect, 
n has a strong attitude in 


Psywar succeeds in developing 
a Communist country 4 strong attitude of 
ime. Let us suppose that he 
line of that. attitude. Let 

mmunist government has 


confiscated his rice and kept him working long overtime hours 
to earn food, spied on him, and restricted his movements, and 
that he wants to do something about it. Will action result? This 
depends on 4 number of factors, quite independent of the attitude 
itself. The man may simply not have the kind of personality it 
takes to resist a gove nment OF erdanger himself by subversive — 
action. Others of his attitudes (for example, in favor of protect- 
ing his family from harm} may conflict with the attitude that 
favors doing something. The response of resistance and revolu-: 
tion may not be in the culture pattern: its “little man” may have 
gotten used, through centuries of domination, to the idea that he 
is to be seen and not heard, that he is to be pushed around by 4 
dominant class, that he is often to be hungry and weary, 


and that 
probably all this is for the best. More likel 


within a citizen of 
: ; disapproval for the Communist reg 


is also motivated to action along the 


us say, for example, that his local Co 


y the police power 
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- and surveillance may be so strict that he cannot find an opening. 
What will he do? He may displace his aggression on his family 
or his fetlow workers; he may rationalize the situation, a5 we 
suggested a moment ago: “this is bad but it could be worse, and « 
probably things are all for the best”; he may repress his aggression J 
—he may do any cr all of these things until a way opens up by 

which he can act on his anti-Communist do-something-about-it 

attitude. 


We said previously that action would take place along the 


- compass line of the attitude, other things being equal. But “other 
things” are seldom equal. Therefore it is important for us to 


consider some of these other things that enter into the compli- 
cated practical relation of attitudes to action. 


Relation of Attitudes to Action 


We can suggest a few principles that seem to apply to the 


relation of attitudes to action: 
o be a valid indicator of action, 


1. For a change in attitude.t 
g radical change 


there must be either (a) a wresent oF impendin 

in social structuring, OF (b) important changes in the personality 
‘Structure of the persons or (c) both. There is always 4 tendency 

to think that the process that brings these changes about is simple. 
The psychotherapist, the criminologist, the evangelist all know it 
is not. The evangelist is accustomed to see some of his supposed . 
*converts® doing things wholly incompatible with the new attitudes 
they have claimed to hold. The criminologist knows how impor- 
tant it is to be able to hold the threat of imprisonment over a 

al's head, and how often it helps to take a bad 


potential crimin 
olly new one. The 


boy out of his environment and put him in a wh 
psychotherapist knows that very often the medicine for an ailing 
personality has to be complete reeducation. . 
Everything we have been able to observe about the action 
processes of psywar indicates that ordinarily at least one of the 
two factors mentioned above must be influenced ina powerful 
manner if we are going to accomplish action. For example, if 
we hope to secure 4 real change of heart through psywar in 
political or consolidation situations, We need an educational pro- 
cess of considerable scope. which may range from textbooks and 
youth organizations to the indoctrination of tourists and careful 
treatment of visiting dignitaries—in addition to the usual devices. 
of the long-distance mass media. To secure surrenders ina 
tactical situation, as we have {ound out by bitter experience, it 
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is ordinarily not enough to deliver attractive leaflets and per sua- 


We must also display military power and re- 


sive broadcasts. * 
structure the environment sufficiently to threaten the target 


individuals. 
The fact that both these factors may be influenced in most 
psywar situations gives us a welcome leverage. For example, in 
_ political and consolidation operations we can employ not only the 
devices of propaganda but also the reinforcement of economic, 
diplomatic, and potential military operations. In tactical psywar 
we can combine coercive with noncoercive measures and supple- 
In strategic psywar we can to some 
weakness of having to communicate at 
he threat of military action; for example, 


bombers in the sky. Therefore we can bring about action in 
many instances without the long-time program necessary to 
secure really basic changes in personality structure. 

2. The drive stren th of an attitude is related to the likeli- 
ting in the direction of the attitude. We have 
and indeed there isn't a 


ment one with another. 
extent make up for the 
long distance by using t 


hood of action resut 
not defined an attitude very sharply, 
very close consensus among psychologists as to the exact way an 
attitude works among the other components of personality. But 
there is general agreement that attitudes have the dimension of 
intensity, that is, they are held strongly or weakly. Furthermore 
they have a dynamic quality, a “dynamic, insistent, stirred up 
property,” one psychologist calls it. In contrast to knowledge 
and beliefs, which are relatively neutral, attitudes are actively 

r anti. They “lean toward action,” OF. more accurately, 


diate between the fundamental psychological processes 
ted to drives and often are 


proo 


they me 
and action. They are closely rela 
clothed with emotion. Therefore we sometimes say that attitudes 


which are closely related to basic and powerful drives, especially | 
i{ they tend to call up emotion and ego motivations, have drive» 
strength. And action is probably somewhat more likely to result 


from this kind of attitude than from another. 
In a sense this 1S simply saying what we have previously said 


about the need in psywar to restructure personality. The object © 
in trying to change personality is to place strong motivation be- 
hind the desired attitude. This is what happens in cases of con- 
version, where the attitudes usually acquire great drive strength. - 
If the drive strength of the atuntude of preference for beef over 
pork, which we mentioned previously, had been great enough, the 
individual would doubtless have resis 


ted eating pork, even if he 
was *2ry hungry. Among Mohammedan people, for example, such 
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an attitude would presumably have had sufficient drive strength : 
to accomplish this result. : . 
3. faction in the direction indicated by an attitude is likely to 
et strong group reinforcement, then such action is more likely 
to result, This, like the preceding principle, is really a special 
case of the first principle. Group reinforcement is one of the 
means that can be used in restructuring the individual's environ- 
ment. We have seen how people seek to “belong” and how they 
learn roles and come to know group rules and norms. If an atti- 
tude points to an action in accord with those roles and norms, 
then the group will reward this action. And the action will be 
easier to take. 

The importance of this for psywar is that it gives us another - 
variable to manipulate. We are in position not only to suggest 
actions that will get group reinforcement but also often in posi- 
tion to provide the group itself. The Communists are careful to ‘ 
provide well-organized groups into which to bring their converts 
and through which to reinforce the kinds of action expected of 
Party members. Practically every attempt at subversion in an 
enemy country includes group organization, an underground or a / oe 
counterelite, not only to make action more effective but to make 
it more palatable for the individual. Nor is this device limited 
to subversive activities. Just as a well-run boys club in a tough 
district can nelp combat tendencies toward delinquency by fur- 
nishing group reinforcement for other kinds of action, so can. 
parallel organizations be estaolished in neutral or occupied 
countries. The English-speaking Union, the Committee to Help 
Ourselves by Helping the Allies, the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
and in fact many of the ethnic clubs and societies are domestic 
examples with which we are all familiar. . 

4. Action in the direction indicated by an attitude will be 
more likely if channels exist for its expression, less likely if 
barriers exist. Channels and barriers are the chief variables 
we can manipulate beyond the attitudinal stage itself. They may 
exist in the personality or in the environment. We have just given — ‘ 
some examples. A strong motive to eat beef may be a barrier to — 
eating pork, whereas a rationalization may clear the channel for 
expressing the hunger drive on a pork chop. Group censure of — 

‘ deviant political action may be a barrier in the way of subversion, 
whereas a new and subversively inclined group to which a person 
will be welcomed will provide a channel for subversive activity. 
Even after an attitude favorable to surrender has been built up 
among troops, the danger and unpleasantness of surrendering 
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may be a barrier to the action, whereas the provision of safe 
and simple surrender procedures may be a channel to bring in 
; many prisoners. 
- Because these devices are 50 important in the process of 
converting attitudes into action, we are going to talk about some 
of the chief kinds of barriers and channels, and how they may | 


be used. 


Barriers and Channels to Action 
a ; 

It is obvious that a channel, as we are using the term, is the 
opposite, in effect. of a barrier. It may be to the interest of 
psywar to raise a barrier and thus close the channel to a given 
action, or to lift a barrier and provide a channel by which to 
facilitate the action. 

Personality Barriers and'Channels. We are not going to talk 
here about attitudes and drives, which are obviously necessary 
to action, but rather about some organizations of personality 
which are changeable or suggestible and which operate to inhibit 

- or encourage actions. For :xample, conflict or confusion will 
inhivit action, and it may be desirable to produce such barriers. 
in enemy targets. An enemy power figure who is confused (for 
example, by conflicting information as to our strength and in-. 
tentions) will not be likely to make good policy. Segments of 

the enemy population that are experiencing strong conflict (for 
example, between their religion and their politic s) may be less 
efficient, less loyal workers. On the other hand it may be desir- 
able to provide a pattern of confluence for such persons, by 
which they can bring the conflicting drives into agreement and 
thus find a channel of action. For example, it might be possible. 
to resolve such a conftict by working for a new government which 
would be more in accord with the religious attitudes and beliefs 

: of the people in question. 

Frustration, as we have seen, will sometimes produce with- 
drawal or regression. The psywar man may find it desirable, 
by calling attention to frustrations and deprivations, to lead 
enemy troops to withdraw from reality into daydreams, or to 
regress into a more childlike state, in which case they would 
certainiy provide less capable opposition. Or, on the qther hand, 
if we suspect friendly troops of daydreaming or other childlike 
behavior, we can look for the frustration that is causing it. If 
that frustration can't be removed, perhaps it can be combated 
with another positive motivation, For example, a unit of friendly 
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troops has been stationed far from home, ina theater which we 

control, and the need they were sent to meet has never developed. 

They are frustrated and lonely, they have very little to do, and ‘ 

their morale is low. Probably nothing can be done about their. i 
basic frustration, which stems from isolation and loneliness. | . af 
But it might be possible to figure out a job for them to do, a 
danger for them to prepare for, a new kind of skill for them to. i 
learn, that would momentarily at least give them a channel for 
action. and remove some of the frustration. This would be sound 
psywar on our part. . . 

The displacement mechanism is really a barrier-channel 
process. Frustration results from the individual's finding him- 
self up against a barrier to motivated action, As we have indi- 
cated, the psywar operator's mission often requires him to 
produce frustration in a target, because frustrated enemy soldiers 
and frustrated enemy workers a7e likely to be ineffectual opponents. shat 
But we knew too that frustration tends to build up aggression and 
gives usa potential motivating force of great power to play on. 
The laiter, however, we may be able to exploit, and keep from 
. being turned against us, only as we provide a channel that leads 
it where we want it to go and that helps it to strike down the 
barriers that might prevent it from using that channel. If we can 
displace it against the enemy individual's immediate superiors, 4 
or his government, or his fellows, that is all to the good.” . 
Institutional Sanctions as Barriers and Channels. By “insti- 

tutions” we mean the established forms or patterns by which con- 

tinued group activity is carried on in society (for example, govern- 

ment, church, family, etc.). Ineach institution there are rules 

(express or implied), codes, and provisions for enforcement _ 

(rewards, punishment, expulsion, etc.), which make sure that the 

behaviors that basically distinguish the institution are forthcorning. 

The government has laws and police power fo enforce them; the 

church has rules or, as the Methodists call them, “discipline,” 

and uses excommunication and other less formal ways to keep its 

members in line; the farmly has the power to withdraw affection, 

company, or support, or even to exclude a member by separation 

or divorce. Let us call these “sanctions” or, more precisely, 
“institutional sanctions.” an 


| ; The psywar operator runs head on into institutional sanctions ~ 
ie ; when he tries to direct messages to targets within a totalitarian 
za | country. States like those in the Soviet orbit severely penalize ° 
| *Where the target is an ally of a peuteal, wo may want to prevent frustration and keep - 
aagression from being built up. ; 
ae ‘es 
J tone 
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resistant behavior and provide almost no channel's through which 
deviant activity can express itself. So widespread and strong 
are the surveillance and police power of these states that it is 
almost impossible for a counterelite to raise its head. This. 
constitutes a very powerful barrier to the types of action we' are 
likely to want to encourage within those states. 

If this represents a barrier that psywar will have to meet as 
best it can, there are other barriers thatpsywar, if it were able 
to erect or reerect them within the same group of states, would 
be able to use for its own purpose.” For example, the Communist 
regimes have done much to break down the father dominance that 


characterized both Korean and Chinese families and tended to 


slow-down social change. They have tried to give equal political 
and social rights to women, and to encourage she younger gen~ 
eration to be much more independent of their parents than they 
used to be. One of the sad types of story that keeps coming out 

of the Communist countries is that of children who have denosanced 
their parents to the Party. Breaking down the old family structure, 
and especially the autocratic power of the father, of course kc.ps 
the Communists to take over. But it is a safe assumption that the 
Communist onslaught has not been universally successful, and 1f 
by psywar we could appeal to the sense’ of tradition and fitness 

in the Oriental countries, and thereby put barriers in the way of 
the Communist changeover, it would be to our advantage. 

It is hardly necessary to say that if any country seeks to 
encourage subversion in an enemy country it mest try to provide 
channels for subversive activity that circumvent the sanctions 
of the enemy government, This means, usually, an underground 
organization, careful planning, logistic support, and communica- 
tion with the underground in the form that will involve least risk 
for the members. a 

A favorite way of combating the sanctions of an opposing state 
is to try to emphasize the channels that are not officially disap- 
proved but are irrelevant to the main purpose of the opposing 
government. For example, a peace campaign is a common psy-: 
war move to keep 4 country from getting ready for war. Witness 
the Soviet peace campaign of 1950 and the years following. We: 
lost the initiative in that case, but one possible move might have 


- been to’turn the Soviet campaign back on them and do everything 


possible to get Russians within the Soviet Union actually working 
for peace and against armament, In general, any sanctioned 
activity that does not increase the power or preparedness of an 
enemy state can profitably be encouraged. If, for example, the 
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Soviet Union could have. persuaded England to channel its energies 
into a program of social security at the cost of military prepared- 
ness, it would have been well worth the Soviet's while. If it could © 
have persuaded this country to divert its attention from the Soviet 
to any one of a hundred activities not contributing to preparedness, 
it would have tried to do so. More accurately, that is what it did. 


Another way of combating opposing sanctions is to try to arouse 


conflicting sanctions. We have mentioned the conflict of church . 
and Communism, and also of the Oriental family and Communism. 
Such conflict makes for frustration and anxiety and nay provide 

a basis for deviant behavior. 

Role Status and Social Norms. People trained to play sub- 
missive roles in a society will not ordinarily take on active polit- © 
ical roles, This is a situation that psywar meets in all Oriental . 
countries end, in general, throughout the totalitarian states. The 
role of the follower is closely circumscribed and presents a real 
barrier to any deviant political action originating with the masses. 
It is next to impossible to change a role pattern from outside. 
The idea that revolution can be incited by psywar in the masses 
of a totalitarian state, against the police power, the role struc- 
ture, and the dominating ideology of the state, is what Speier? 
calls the “democratic fallacy” of psywar. In many states the 
status structure is quite rigid also. People in low status have 
relatively little chance to rise. Against that situation psywar has 
a choice of action, It cantry to stimulate frustration in the low- 
status people over their inability to rise in status; this, of course, 
is the basis of the Russian campaigns to the “lower classes” and 
racial minorities. It is possible also to stimulate gripes about _ 
low pay, slow promotions, and privilege differentials in military 
groups. oa 

Another way to face the status problem is to concentrate on 
the leaders. Obviously it is to our benefit to have good leaders | 
in friendly groups, poor ieaders in enemy groups, If an enemy 
group has a poor leader, if is therefore to our advantage to keep 
him there. We should not try to provide a channel for attacks on © 
him; indeed, anything we can do to keep a barrier in the way of — 
changing status within that group will be worth while. On the 
other hand,.if he is a good leader, then the obvious psywar attack 
would be in the direction of undermining confidence in him, and 
encouraging cliques and antagonisms within his group. This calls 
in many situations for covert rather than overt attack. For ex- 
ample, rumors about the leader can be very effective. Also, if 
anything can be done to disrupt the communication lines between 
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‘leader and followers, the situation is being set for misunderstand- 
ings and tensions. 
Surrender and subversion are almostalways contrary to soc ialnorms. 
. To provide motivation and channels for those activities is there- 
fore important. It may be necessary also to rationalize the act, 
so as to get around the guilt feeling that arises from breaking, OF 
thinking about breaking, the norms. One aspect of providing @ 
channel in this kind of case is the giving of explicit directions and 
as much help as possible. People need to be told not only how to 
surrender but how to express their dissatisfaction in much less 
dramatic wayshow to withhold some of their crop or malinger 
in their work or pass around the news they smuggle in via radio 
or messenger. ; 
Informal Group Censure: We have so far been talking about | 
the more formal methods of social control. Groups, however, 
have their own informal ways of keeping their members in line 
and bringing them back into line when, from the group's point of 
view, they are misbehaving. These sanctions operate partly 
through the threat of exclusion but also through the threat of 
e losing status and communication. Festinger has advanced the 
. hypothesis, based on experiments with small groups, that pres- . 
sures toward uniformity arise {rom what he calls “social reality” 
and “group Jocomotion.” By social reality he means the degree 
= to which justification for beliefs, attitudes, and actions rests on 
common acceptance within the group. The greater the social 
reality, the greater the pressures for uniformity. By group loco- 
motion he refers to the pressures toward uniformity that arise 
among members of a group “because such uniformity is desirable 
or necessary in order for the group to move toward some goal 
af which it has.” , on 
The more cohesive the group, the more likely it is that issues 
are to be talked about when differences of opil.ion arise, and the 
more likely it is that members who can't adjust their opinions to 
the group standard are to be excluded from the group. Therefore 
cohesive groups have more success than others in changing the 
* viewpoints of their deviant members. The tendency to change the 
a member ship of the group increases also with the relevance of 


the issue to the group's goal, These are parts ui a considerable 
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nt body of hypotheses advanced by Festinger and his associates 
é on the basis of their experiments. i ee ae 
. ° Now what does this mean to psywar? sey = 
ee ; The power of a group to ‘censure its members is obviously a. 


barrier to deviant action. Whether this is 4 barrier to be pre- 
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served or attacked depends on whether the group is friendly or 
unfriendly to the operator's goals. 7 : 
: If the psywar task is to attack the barrier, then the problem S 
. is to break down the cohesiveness of the group. This can be done : 
, much more easily in a large group where communication is rela- 

tively poor thanina small one where communication is good and. 

differences of opinion can readily be talked out. But the principle 

is the same in either case, that is, to magnify differences and 

break down communication, emphasizing individual needs at the 

cost of group needs, and irrelevant issues at the cost of relevant 

ones. If deviance can be brought about, then more can be done 

with it if an alternative group is provided for the deviants. | 

Similarly it is possible to encourage general group frustration 
by raising doubts about the purpose and goal of the group. The 
Communists, for a long time, have been asking us why we are 
fighting in Korea. And whether we should be fighting there. 

Another attack is to encourage potential deviants within the 
group to contrast social reality, as decided upon ‘by the group, 
with “physical reality” which, in Festinger's terms,°° means the 
reality that can be te sted objectively outside the group. This is od 
what Vishinsky does when he ‘invites American Negroes to compare ; 
the American group idea of equality among black and white Ameri- 
cans with the “physical reality” of the situation. ‘ 

Pluralistic Ignorance. We have already mentioned pluralistic { 
ignorance. Itis a condition in which communication has broken . 
down in a group. The members do not know exactly what other 
members believe or are doing, and each is therefore highly sug- 
gestible concerning group uniformity. A situation like this exists 
in some families where there are 2 number of young children, all 
of whom have been taught early in life to believe in Santa Claus, . 
Each one is reluctant to say that he has ceased to believe because 
he doesn't know how many of the others still believe. Thus some 
of the children (and both parents) act as though they still believed 
in the Gentleman from the North Pole for some time after they 
have realized that he is only a myth. A similar condition existed 
in this country in the late twenties and thirties, when the great 
majority of people apparently had ceased to favor prohibition and 
yet were kept from turning their attitudes into action because they 
believed that there was almost universal opposition to repealing the 
Eighteenth Amendment, ‘Once the wets realized how many people 
were deviant, the illusion of universal support of prohibition dis- . 
appeared, and the Eighteenth Amendment disappeared soon afterward. 
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Pluralistic ignorance can operate for a time, therefore, a8 & 
barrier to action, or it can be used asa means of channeling action. 
As you can see, it operates with a kind of band-wagon effect. On 
one side it can be used to convince potential waverers that they 
are going against the current, failing to recognize their group 
obligations. On the other it can be used to create an artificial 
band wagon. For example, a loyal and conscientious nonhoarder 
can be scared into action by uncheckable reports that everyone is. 
hoarding and supplies are running low. A potential surrenderer 
who is told that his friends are surrendering may come over if he 
can’t check the validity of the assertion and prove it untrue. Itis | 
important, of course, that these assertions should not be easily. 
contradictable. a , 

One of the best opportunities for playing upon pluralistic 
ignorance lies in dealing with isolated military units or culture 
groups. Then the propagandist can step into the broken com- 
munication lines and utilize the ignorance for his own ends, He 


ment. He can persuade one military unit that it can afford to re- 
lax and feel secure “like the others.” 


Summary 


This section will serve to remind us that attitude change is 
not necessarily predictive of action. In fact, action may not 
confidently be predicted to follow attitude change unless there 
are also (a) important changes in the personality, (b) actual - 
impending radical changes in the socia! structuring, oF {c) doth. 
‘The drive strength of the attitude and the possibility of the action 
receiving group reinforcement are also related to the likelihood 
of the attitude being translated into action. And it is clear that 
barriers to action will lessen the likelihood of action following 
attitude change, just as the existence of channels will facilitate 
action. © | 

Barriers and channels are therefore two of the important 
variables the psywar operator will manipulate if he can. Ob- 
viously there are some situations in which he will want to erect 
a barrier to action, and other cases in which he will want to 
clear a channel for action. Barriers and channels may exist in 
the form of personality patterns, institutional sanctions, role- 
status patte:ns and social norms, informal group censure, and 
pluralistic ignorance. In each of these areas there are possi- 
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; bilities by which the psywar operator can increase. or decrease 
the likelihood of action by manipulating or making use of barriers 
or channels, and thus come nearer to being able to control change. a ‘ 


marize very briefly how psywar | 


works, as we have described it in Part II of this book. | 


@ Given a policy, given Intelligence support, given a specified a 
, target, and given a directive stating general thematic content ; F 
and desired results, then the psywar operator proceeds to manip- 
ulate such variables as he can command, The chief variable 
: at his command is the message. 
@ He must construct, time, and transmit his message 50 that, 
if nothing else, it gets a hearing. He must attract attention for 
his message in competition with all the other cues being pre- . 


sented to his target. ; 
In the second place he. must get his meaning across. This 
in terms of his 


means he must design and present his message} 
@ target's frame of reference, te 
In the third place he must accomplish a change in the target— 
an attitude change, preferably also an overt action, To accomplish Ped i 
this he must organize his message or messages SO a8 to (a) arouse 3 
personality needs of the target individual and communicate ways of : 
¢ ‘meeting those needs which will be favorable to the operator's side, 
and do this when the person is in a group situation where the appro- . 
e some possibility of occurring; and (b) make 
a _ the actions urged or implied in the messages seem important for 
the target's important current and background groupings, and do ~ 
this while making the action seem appropriate to personality needs. 
The process, 48 you will recognize, is more complicated, but this 
is the essence of it. . iin a3 
Finally he must do what he can to manipulate barriers and 
channels so that the action he desires will have the best possible 
opportunity, and the action he does not desire will have the least 
possible opportunity, for expression in the target society. 


And now let us try te sum 
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Chapter 5 


USES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Psywar may be used, as was indicated in Part Il, to call 
forth any response which it is in the power of the available tar- . 

© a get audience to make and within the power of the available sym- 

. bols and media to stimulate. The range of possible uses is there- 

fore, if not endless, very large. 

i . In practice the range of the uses of psywar is determined by 
the using nation’s goals: political, economic, socia', military, 
ideological, or even religious. Psywar is one of the means by 
which nations seek to maintain or redistribute power throughout 
the world. Whatever form or nature psywar assumes, it has . 
always basically the same purpose: one state or society is 
seeking by means of message warfare to impose its will on a. ; 
target state or society, to influence the target's policy and actions 
in a desired direction, to make it weaker and less efficient as 
an opponent or to make it a stronger or more loyal ally, or a more 
prosperous and contented friend. In our time, to be sure, psywar, 
both hostile and friendly, tends to be closely related to the quest 
for victory over an enemy. But this is best regarded asare- 
flection of the cold war. In other times we might well use psywar 
techniques, for example, to strengthen democracy in Uruguay, 
merely because of our devotion to democracy. 

The targets of psywar are consequently groups, and groups 
that can get things done, call or influence the calling of the tricks, 
and carry measures out or keep them from being carried out 
once the tricks have been called. In simplest terms, psywar is 


irected at one or another of four groups within the target society: 
those who have the power to make political policy (the political 
elite), those who have the power, within limits imposed by policy, 
to plan and execute military missions (the military elite), those 
who do the fighting (the military population), and those who pro~ 
duce gods and services (the working population). The responses 
that psywar seeks are usually responses on the part of one or | = % - 
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more of these groups. And because they have to do with whether 
or how what things get done, they are best thought of as powers 
relevanty or r power-related, responses. 


POWEP. GOALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Speier’ has developed a useful breakdown of psywar objec- 
tives. The “will to fight” or the “will to resist” in a modern 
state, he points out, is really a complex of functions, abilities, 
and wills, and there are six of these that psywar typically seeks 
to affect: (1) deciding foreign policy, (2) determination of mili- 
tary missions, (3) ability to govern, (4) abiiity to command, 

(5) will to obey, and (6) will to fight. 

The power to decide foreign policy rests primarily with the 
political elite in office, that is, with presidents, prime ministers, 
congressional and parliamentary saeiozities; department heads, 
etc. As it goes about making the decisions, however, the elite 
is influenced by the staff advice at its disposal (for example, 
from foreign offices, other government departments, bureau- 
crats) and, especially as regards the nation's capabilities and the ' 
capabilities cf its potential enemies and allies, by military ad- 
vice (chiefs of staff, high-level military committees, etc.). It is 
also influenced, in varying degrees, by public opinion and pres-. 
sure groups, including those of the opposition. The influence of 
opinion and pressure groups varies, more or less in proportion 
to the degree of democracy the nation has achieved. Ina country 
such as the United States, for example, expressions of support or 
lack of support from the genera! public, which must be depended on 
to fight, work, and pay taxes, and which can turn the elite out of office 
at the next election, are highly influential in determining policy, 
and opposition opinion and pressures are carefully heeded. Ina 
country such as the Soviet Union, by contrast, the elite is free to 
act with much less regard to public opinion (although the extent of 
its freedom in this regard is often exaggerated in contemporary 
discussions). Thus psywar, even against a country such as the Soviet 
Union, has both primary and secondary targets it can aim at in its 
attempt to influence the deciding of foreign policy. It can appeal 
directly to the political eiite. It can try to influence the elite by 
rousing public opinion on one side or the other of a current or pro- 
posed policy decision. Civen the importance of expert staff work 
in today’s complicated world situation, it can try to get at the elite 
through the elite’s key advisers and staff men. 
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Military missions, though normally imposed by the political 
elite, are planned and executed by the military elite, that is, the 
general staffs and other high-ranking officers —plus ineir ad-* 
. visers. Here also, however, opinion and pressures, including 
rank and file or even opposition opinion and pressures, play a 
role: no general staff, even in the Soviet Union, can plan a mili- 
a] tary operation or, for that matter, military preparations, without 
es giving some thought to mass reactions both within and without 
. its armed forces. Ina country such as the United States, for 
example, prevailing attitudes toward conservation of human life : 
_ often affect important tactical decisions, which in some other | . 2 
@ . countries might be made on strictly military grounds. 7 
~ 3 . The ability to govern, like the deciding of foreign policy, is ; 
a function of the political elite. Unlike foreign policy, however, : 
governing involves a large body of administrative and operationar " 
personnel, a considerable number of whom are spread out over a 
the country. Unlike foreign policy, also, it conducts its daily : 
operations in close proximity to and under more or less careful F . 
scruiiny by the public. Whereas a change in foreign policy might 
° not have any effect on the general public for months or vears, 
even a slight change in taxes or in the traffic laws will be felt * 
at once. .Therefore psywar can affect the public very quickly by . ‘ 
affecting the ability of the elite to govern, and, conversely, it can . 
. affect the ability to govern through influencing the public. For 
example, it can undermine the ability to govern by stimulating 
the growth of a counterelite. In sucha republican form of govern- 
: ment as ours that would normally mean an opposition party. In ay ee 
a totalitarian state it would mean a secret resistance movement; * 
in a subjugated country, an underground. As another example, it: 
can move to undermine public confidence in the political elite, as 
by interfering with the efficiency of government or with the com- 
munication lines between elite and public.’ Friendly psywar may 
seek to do the oppesite of these things, such as keep the present 
elite in power, discourage the counterelite, promote the efficiency 
of government, or reinforce communications between elite and 
public. And even hostile psywar might try to keep the target elite 
in power. As Napoleon said, a blundering leader is a priceless 
thing--on the side of the enemy. 7 ; . 
The ability to command is related to the determining of mili- 3 
tary missions much as the ability to govern is related tothe : 
deciding of foreign policy. Like the ability to govern, it involves 
-a large number of command personnel who come into frequent 
and close contact with ine armed forces. And like the ability to 
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govern, any change in the ability to command will affect large | 
numbers of fighting men, just as any change in the will of those 
men to obey will instantly affect the ability to command. There- 
fore the lines of attack are the same. Anything that can be done 
to destroy the confidence of men in their leaders, anything that 
can be done to disrupt communication between commander and 
troops, anything that can be done to affect the intelligence on 
which command decisions are made will directly. affect, for good 
or ill, the efficiency of command and the resultant efficiency of 
the target nation's fighting forces. 

In a nation at war, the military elite must be willing to obey 
the policy of the political ‘elite (in totalitarian countries, of course, 
these two elites are frequently hard to distinguish, as in the case 
of Marshal Stalin), the fighting population to obey the commands 
of the military elite, the working population to obey the orders 
of the political elite. (For some purposes it is useful to dis- 
tinguish between the political elite and what we may call the . 
“managerial elite,” which stands in the same relation to produc- 
< tion as the governing elite to government.) The will of the working 

population to obey appears chiefly as willingness to work, but 
also.as willingness to reorganize daily lives and endure hard- 
ships, dangers, and deprivations. The will of the fighting popu- 
lation to obey represents much more than the will to fight, which 
we must discuss separately, for in any modern army a large pro- 
portion of the troops do not fight. Hence, obedience, that is, will- 
ingness to disrupt civilian patterns, to give up civilian rewards, 
7 and to endure hardship, danger, and deprivation are all involved. 
The will to obey, therefore, can be influenced through the elites, 
through the working population, or through the fighting population. 
It can be influenced by lessening rank-and-file confidence in 
leadership, by persuading followers to pursue their own interests 
rather than those of the state, or by stirring up conflicts of in- 
terest in the population and depending on them to take minds off 
the state's interests. 

The will to fight is expected of the entire fighting popu‘ation, 
including the military elite. Affecting it is the most direct and 
immediate way to affect the military potential of.a nation at 
war. This can be accomplished either at the level of command 
or at the level of the rank and file. It can be accomplished in 

- some cases even through the civilian population, who have power 
to influence the morale of their men in uniform. Chiefly, how- 
ever, the opportunities of psywar in this field are those of per- 
suading an enemy to lay down (or not lay down) his arms, building 
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(or counteractin, dissatisfaction, increasing (or cushioning) the 
psychological impact of weapons, and contributing to the sub- 
version (or stimulating the loyalty) of key personnel. For every 
army has key personnel; for example, the fortune of modern 
mechanized armies rides increasingly with their technicians 
and specialists. 

This is the modern view of the field of psywar. As the con- 
cept of international conflict has broadened, so has the older, 
more limited concept of psywar(as a weapon against the will to 
fight) come ta be replaced by a broader one. In these categories 
of Speier! we have a varied spectrum indeed. Here are two de- 
cision functions (foreign policy and military missions) by means 
of which a state chiefly comes into contact with other states; two 
operational functions (command and governing) by which a state 
keeps its own house in order, organizes its power, puts into 
effect its policies; and two basic motivations (the will to obey: 
and the will to fight) which must pervade large segments of the 
population if any state .s to be productive and strong. We have 
said that the use of psywar is to affect and influence these func- 
tions and qualities. 

Here are some examples -—-suggestive, rather than inclusive— 
of ways ir. which psywar has been used under each of these six 


headings. 


Deciding Foreign Policy 
<crevtranesttninen sneeaemmentenesnatns eats Ce Ca A ASCOT 


Supporting Diplomatic Negotiations or Political Objectives. . 


Nations use psywar measures to affect other nations’ diplomatic 
goals and to influence diplomatic negotiations. The Italian elec- 
tions of 1950, for example, were a major battleground of Com- 
munist vs Free World propaganda. On the Communist side there 
were parades, posters, meetings, broadcasts, and threats and 
promises from Moscow; on tne Free Worid side there were 

pretty much the same things, except of course the threats, plus 
the communication of implied messages via Marshall Plan funds. 
In an even more spectacular way the San Francisco conference 
on the Japanese treaty was 4 psywar battleground. For months before 
the conference the Communist bloc and the Western bloc maneu- 
vered for support and for headlines. The Communist radio did 

its best to rouse all the old fears of Japan in the Pacific. Even 

as late as November 1951 a large segment of Chinese and Korean 
radio time was devoted to denunciations of the treaty and dire 
predictions as to its consequences. At the conference itself, 
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most of the speeches, pictures, and planned events, whatever the. - 
immediate occasion for them, were in tact intended not for the 

delegates but for the psywar target audience, which in this case ae 
was world wide. The fact that the conference was televised through-. “© 


out this country was, whether so planned or net, a psywar measure 
of great importance from the standpoint of US foreign policy, not 
because of its influence on opinion within the United States, but 
because of the dramatic way in which it called the attention of 
world opinion to the meaning of popular participation in govern- 
ment. Gromyko's dramatic departure from the conference and 
his news conference altcr leaving were psywar measures. The 
dignified and contrite appearance of the Japanese spokesman at 
the conference was, again, a psywar weapon. The Italian elections 
and the Japanese peace treaty provide examples of relatively 
short-term psywar operations intended to affect other nations’ 
impact upon international events. What the United States does 
by way of strengthening the United Natiors as an instrument for 
peace and the solidarity and friendship of the Western Hemisphere 
nations illustrates long-term psywar operations of this character. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that the Soviet Union is engaged 
in long-term psywar operations on behalf of world revolution and 
world Communism and against capitalism and genuinely popular 
government. 
Getting Help from Neutral Countries. In any tense world 
situation the support and cooperation of neutral countries become 
especially important. In World War II special attention was given 
Ireland and Sweden because they were neutrals in key geographic 
positions. Today the Arab states and India are hotly contested 
targets for the psywar of both the great powers in the cold war. 
The attitudes at stake in such frays are not necessarily political 
ones; for example, it might be to the advantage of the United — 
States, and in the interest of world peace, to change the attitudes 
of certain populations toward farming and fertilizing procedures, 
so that fewer people will be driven toward aggression or Com- 
munism by hunger. And the members of the target audiences are 
not necessarily dealt with at a distance, even if the target country 
is far away. America's huge program ef student exchanges brings 
large numbers of students to these shores from important target 
countries, and the Government has, and tries to exploit, a unique 
opportunity to influence their attitudes while they are here. It 
is worth noting, as already intimated, that part of psywar’s task 
in this connection is to counter enemy propaganda to neutral 
countries. 
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Strengthening or Weakening Alliances. The pattern of modern 
warfare is that of a..iances. Thus a nation uses psywar on the 
lf one hand to urge its allies on to greater efforts, and on the other 

to weaken unity among enemy alliances. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) program is an example of the first, 
and the Soviet Union's efferts to weaken NATO, by breeding dis~ 
trust in Europe for America’s alleged “aggressive” reasons for 
starting NATO, are an example of the second. The English- 
Speaking Union, the campaigns of friendship for France, and the 
exchange -of-persons program, are examples of the first; the 
Worid War ll efforts to sow discord between Hitler and Mussolini 
and the German use of the Katyn massacres to foster distrust 
between the Soviet Union and Poland are examples of the second. 
Preventing or Fostering Aggression. Psywar is also used as 
a weapon short of war to deter potential aggression or—the 
other side of the coin—to clear the way for aggression. The 
' Nazi build-ups for the Munich agreement and the invasion of the 
Sudetenland and the way the Soviet Union prepared the stage for 
. the attack on Finland are clear examples of psywar for aggres- 
ad sion. What this country has done in recent years in its attempt 
to deter the Communist nations from further power grabs illus- 
trates, in the same way, psywar against aggression. America 
has consistently unmasked Communist intentions in Indo-China, 
. Burma, India, Iran, Egypt, Italy, Yugoslavia, and elsewhere, 
and warned the Communists themselves of the probable costs 
of carrying them out. Our actions prior to the Communist inva- 
sion of South Korea—our withdrawal from the peninsula, our 
publication of a map that excluded Korea from the area we would — 
defend, etc.—are examples of failures on the part of this country 
to use psywar against aggression. 

Inducing a Nation to Surrender. Captain Zacharias’s broad- 
casts” to Japan had this purpose. So did America’s end-of-the- 
war messages to Badoglio in Italy. 


a 


ZACHARIAS’S DECISIVE BROADCAST 


By thea peace feelers were coming in to Washington in amazingly large 
numbers. . - -Admira) Suzuki. . -was more than willing to heed the Emperor's 
desire to tring about peace —but his loyalty to the Emperor made him refrain 
from doing anything about it until he could ascertain what the Allies had in 
mind regarding the future fate of the imperial house. In his plight he decided 
upon whal in retrospect appears to have been a desperate move. In June he 

o instructed Mr. Satu, the Japanese ainbassador to the Kremlin, to make repre- 
sentations to Marshal Stalin and ask him to intervene with tho Western Allies 
on Japan's behalf in order to obtain a further clarification of the uncondi- 
tional surrender formula, and, if possible, peace termes. What he really 
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Tho fact that such a peace plea had been forwarded to Stalin and 
Japan's plight bared to the Soviet leaders did aot receive here the attention se 
it seemed to warrant. The Soviet Union by Suzuki's move was given a clear 
indication of Japan’s inner plight and her willingness to si rrender. Thus 
when of August 8, 1945, the Russians joined in the war against Japan, they 
acted upon intelligence provided by the Japanese themselves that they were 
at the end of their rope. Russia joined in the war in the knowledge that 
Japan had admitted defent. . . -By the end of June the plight of the Japanese 
had become desperate, and as Admiral Suzuki received no answer to his plea 
from Russia, he called an extraordinary session of the Diet in which he dis- 
cussed in remarkably frank terms the entire war situation. ae 

We recognized the significance of this move and gathered around the 
ticker bringing to our office the momentous speech. It was evident from the 
very outset that while Suzuki was talking of war, he was thinking of peace. 
Now, it was no longer a material consideration such ss the retention of 
Manchurian or Korea which prevented him from saying in so many words that 
he would accept our terms. The only doubt which still forestalled a deci+ — 
sion was the future status of the Emperor. *L have served His Imperial 
Majesty over a period of many years,” Suzuki anid, "and | am deeply 
impressed with this honor, As bold as it may seem, I firmly believe there 
is no one in the entire world who is more deeply.concerned with world peace 
and the welfare of mankind than His Imperial Majesty the Emperor. The 
brutal and inhuman acts of both America and England are almed to make it 

ae : impossible for us to follow our national policy as proclaimed by the 
Emperor Meiji. I hear that the enemy is boasting of his demand of uncondi- 
tional surrender by Japan. Unconditional surrender will only mean that our 
national structure and our people wiil be destroyed. Against such boastful 
talk there is only one measure we must take—that is tc fight to the laat.® 

With our knowledge of the background of this extraordinary session 
and of Suzuki's speech, | made an important broadcast to the Japanese on 
July 7 inviting them to ask opealy for peace. *Japan must make the next 
move,® I said in clearly accentuated words. “Japan must make her choice 
without delay, for reasons which Admiral Suzuki hnows, I have told you 
before that the time is running out for Japan. You must move and move 
quickly. Tomorrow it may be too tate.® - ; 

We analyzed the speech again for future action, and as subsequently 
proven by events and confirmed by Suzuki himself, our analysis was accu 
rate. Our problem now was the method by which we could reassure Suzuki. 
on this score, and indicate that there was no decision to destroy what he 
ambigucusly described as the national steucture of Japan. 

This time ous answer was not confined to another broadcast. Instead, 
there was selected a method as devious as those chosen by the Japanese 
themselves. We decided to answer Premiet Suzuki in an anonymous letter 
written to areputable American newspape: and to being thia latter to his | 
aitention in the quickest manner possibie. The Washington Post was 
selected as the vehicle with full cooperation of its editors. The letter con- 
tained all the answera to Suzuki's query. . . .The letter attracted consid- 
erable attention in the United States, and the Hashington Post was bom- 
barded by callers who wanted to learn the identity of its anonymous author. 
My telephone also rang. Washington corresponderts, accurately gauging 
the technique, tried to make me confess authorship. . . .The letter-was 
reprinted in many American dailies from coast to coast. We felt certain 
that it would be picked. up in Washington by the listening posts of the Jap- 
‘anere goverhment. : 

Simultaneously another bruamlside was prepared along more conven- 
tional lines. | was now called upon lo prepare a radio script on the highost 


j a 
wanted was an assurance that Japan's sovereignty would be respected even 
if she had to pay for the privilege with her empire. 
' 
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s . 
diplomasic bewel. oT fully recognized my tremendous responsibility and 
devoted special attention to this one talk. We worked on the script day 
and night for almost a week, drafting and redrafting it, listening to sug- 
e Kestions, submitting it for approval, weighing every single word with the 


wreatest of care, When at Tast [ went to the broadcasting atudio, | had its 
fourteenth draft in my pocket, 
For this broadesast we selected a little room specially bullt for 

i highly classified recording to guarantee security. Ax unobtrusively as 
possible, guards were posted around the studio to sce that no unauthor- 
ized person could obtain advance informatiun of what I was to say, But 
this secrecy was maintained for only a short period. When my recordings . 
were puton the air a fow days lnter, the teat of the Leoadcant was released 
to the American press by the OWL, using this publicity as anuther means 
of resnforcing and emphasi Zing the message. 

I was introduced as “an offictal spokesman of the United States 

koverniment,? in tine with the stipulation ofthe operation plan. But the 
Japanese bad indicated doubt as to my tue authority. Was I Sofficial 
spokesman” in fact, as well as in name? Did my statements carry higher 

bd , endorsement? Or was | merely & Cog In the wheel of the American propa- 
wanda mil? Wath the release to the press we hoped to dispel their doubts, 
and the reception which the American newspapers accorded to this talk 
surpassed Our Most OPLLMStic Expeclallons, The news of this broadcast 
broke on July 21, and the evening papers were the first to feature it. 

‘ *U. S, Warns Japan to Quit Now, Escape Virtual Destruction,” headlined 

. the Bashington Post, and next morning .the Neu Fork Times gave it {ront- 
page display and reprinted the whole broadcast. Other prominent papers 

similarty featured it.” ; 


The broadcast reiterated the themes of my letter to the Post, The mes- 
aagte it Carried was incorporated in four sentences: °The leaders of Japan 
have been entrusted with the salvation and not the destruction of Japan. As 
Dhave said before, the Japanese. lenders face two alternatives. One is the 
virtual destruction of Japan followed by adiciated peace. The other 1s uncop- 
Hhuonal surrender with ls attendant benefits an laid down by the Atlantic 
Chaner.® The urgency of the situation was formulated in words which were 
apted to Japanese psychology when fand ‘Your opportunity to think 
over these farts ts rapidly passing. « «lf the Javanese leaders still prefer 
to delay and hope for miracies, they sboula remember that the cemetery of . 
history ix crowded with the graves of nations—-aations which were doomed 
to extinction because they made their decision tou late.” 

In the midst of the domestic clamor which was manifested in editori- 
als printed in virtually every American daily, the Japanese hept a significant 
stience. As L waited for their answer, | visualized the conctaves gormg 00 
in Tokyo, im which possible stratery and tactics were being discussed in at 
endeavor te find the most propitious answer. As it was, we did not have to_ 
wait koa. The Japanese answer ¥ iat delivered at 12:15 A.M. (EWT) on July 
24, by another inouye, Dr, Kiyoshi Inouye this Gime, who was introduced as 
Japan's outstanding authority on international relations. 1 remembered him 
quite well as a former professe ni ihe University of Southern Califorria, 
at Tokyo University, and s~ delegate to various international conferences. 

The message entrusted to Dr. Kiyoshi Incuye was of momentous 
importance. In affect, he was to indicate Japan's willingness to surrender 
unconditionally, if'and when Japan was assured that the Atlantic Charter 
would apply to ber. He stated: “Should America chow any sincerity of 
putting inte practice what she preaches, as for instance in the Atlantic 

° Charter excepting its punitive clause, the Japanese nation, in fact the 
Japanese military, would automatically, if net willingly follow in the stop- 
pang of the conflict ‘Then and then only will sabers cease to rattle both 
inthe East and the West.” 
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to last. In,retrospect, the Inouye broadcast uf July 24 must be accepted 

_as ovidence of tho Japanese decision to terminate the war then and there; . 

to terminate it on the basin of the terms outlined in my series of previous : 
broadcasta culminating in my twelth talk. The Japanese answer was v 
dolivered on the eve of the Potsdam Declaration on which the meaning of 
unconditional surrender was clearly outlined and spelled out. It was 
delivered thirteen days before the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, and more than two weeks before the Soviet's entry iato the 
war. Japan was ready for surrender. ‘To reap our harvest we had only to 
shake her like a tree full of ripe apples. : 

Subsequent investigations on the spot after Japan's surrender revealed 
that the Emperor was fully aware of our psywar activities and had access to 
the monitoring service. He felt that we understood clearly the situation 
inside Jnpan and that at the end of June 1945 the time had come to seek 
peace, 

Several Japanese in high positions who were in constant touch with 
the Emperor were thoroushly interrogated. One official of the Foreign Office 
said: °The Zacharias broadcasts were influential expecially in government ; 
citeles,® and added, *The outstanding feature of the Zacharias broadcasts 
was the difference between unconditional surrender and dictated peace. 
The Japanese knew how Germany was being administered under such a 
peace, Zacharias promised that if Japan accepted uncondsional surrender 
they would have the benefit of the Atlantic Charter. The people began to 
look with favor on such terms, clarming that it was not what the militasists 
had said. Hoseemed to the people that Zacharas's explanation of uncon- 
ditional surrender offered ms way oui.® 

Mtr. Toshio Shi atort rent the copies of my broadcasts at the Foreign 
effice. At first he was somewhat sleptical, then became a thorough 
believer. Acopy of each broadcast was taken to the Emperor by Mr. 
Matsuda. Heostated that the information in these talks inflseaced those in N. 
the Emperor’ circle as well as the Emperor himself.® : 


: This was not the final word of the campaign. But.it was the next ve 7 
t 


Determination of Military Missions 


Design of Enemy Strategy and Tactics. The typical instance 
of psywar against an enemy military elite is the message intended 
to influence its strategic or tactical decisions. A common ob- 
jective here is to influence his timetable—to induce him to do 
such and such (make an attack, commit a reserve regiment) 
earlier or later than he would have in the absence of the mes- 
sage. An example of this kind of thing is the campaign in World 
War I! that centered around the taunting question, “Where is the - 
Luitwaffe?" This was undoubtedly of some influence in leading 
Goering to send up the fighters he was saving for laier and 
critical battles, and to send them up at a time when the odds 
were against them. Or, leaving time to one side, psywar might 
try to induce the target to do X in preference to Y, X being some- 
thing it would presumably have avoided but for the message. 


*Repeinted by permission of author and publisher. 
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The United States, at the present time, for example, would of 


‘course like to siow down the pace of Soviet rearmament and is 


presumably saying things over VOA that, if effective, would 
move the Soviet Union in that direction and thus influence its 
strategy. 


Speier! expresses doubts that psywar by itself can do much 
by way of surprising or deceiving the enemy in a combat ~.iua- 
tion. The point, presumably, is that tactical decisions are made 
and tactical expectations formulated by taking into account only 
what the enemy commander learns from his intelligence and his 
(and his patrols’) observations but not messages from the other 
side. That, of course, is perfectly true. Goebbels went to great 
length in June of 1941, for example, to create through psywar 
the impression that Germany was going to invade England. An 
article in the Volkische Beobachter described what had happened 
in Crete as a rehearsal for a great airborne invasion. A “leak” 
occurred. The censors ostentatiously clamped down on outgoing 
dispatches dealing with the matter. From first to last, however, 
it was known to the military in Britain, and to the newspapers, 
as well, that more than 100 German divisions were massed on 
the Soviet border. These divisions naturally spoke louder by far 
than Goebbels’s words. 


Enhancing Military Deception. This is not to say, however, 
that psywar cannot be used successfully for purposes of surprise. 
Certainly it is not to say that surprise and deception measures 
cannot be strengthened with psywar support. It might indeed be 
argued that all deception is psywar. We could not, on that 
showing, speak of psywar “support” for a deception measure; 
the correct distinction would be between deception psywar and 


. propaganda support for it. When psywar is combined with other 


evidence--for example, when materie! is deployed as a hoax, as 
in the preparations for McNair’s “army” at the time of the 
Normandy invasion—it can surely increase the likelihood: of 
successful military deception. Often, moreover, the enemy 
commander has no intelligence he can rely on: if our Air Force 
Grops leaflets on civilians in area A, advising them that they are 
about to be bombed and should flee, the enemy G-3 would be 
foolish to take it absolutely for granted that the real: bombing 
ra'd would be elsewhere; that is, he must take precautions. If 
the leaflets do turn out to have been a deception measure, he 
will have wasted his energies and will be taken by surprise where 
the raid actually does occur. 
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Affecting Will of Commanc, Psywar has been used many times. 
in an attempt to reduce or increase the will of military command 
to begin or continue fighting. Goering’s display of German air 
power toLindberghand other visitors was obviously an attempt 
to reach military commanders through these representatives. 

He wanted to discourage the military elite of other countries 
{rom giving warlike advice to their political elite. 

In a different sense, psywar has been used to persuade enemy 
commanders to surrender their units. Sometimes such measures 
have succeeded (some of the variables that affect success or 
failure have been discussed hy Herz and others). One or two 
principles seem to emerge from America's experience with 
them, in France, Germany, and the Pacific islands. For one 
thing, psywar is not likely to bring an enemy unit over unless 
the latter’s military situation is pretty bad. Again, an ultimatum 
is less often effective than an approach that saves the commander's 
face by appealing to his reasonableness and consideration for his 
charges in the face of a hopeless tactical situation. 

Arousing Public Opinionor Political Pressures. The Soviet peace 
balloon of 1951 illustrates a further use of psywar to influence 
military planning. At that time it was unquestionably to the ad- 
vantage of the Communists to get our “killer offensive" called 
off in favor of truce talks, Therefore the campaign was planned 
to take full advantage of our wish for peace. As another example, 
before the Soviet Union got the A-bomb there was a widespread © 
Communist campaign to rouse substantial segments of public 
opinion against the use of atomic weapons. 


Ability to Govern 


Interference with Control Systems or Communications. The 
illustrations that come most readily to mind here have to do with 
psywar operations against Communist states, where close control 
over and surveillance of the general population are the major in- 
struments the government uses in imposing its will. If its capa- 
city to exercise control and surveillance can be weakened, there- 
fore, the door will be thrown open to a great many psywar measures 
that would otherwise be pointless. When Radio Free Europe broad- 
casts the names of Communist informers in East Germany, what 
it is really attacking is the Communist control and surveillance 
system. The communication systems of Communist states are 
targets of great importance for this very reason. Anything that 
can be done to interfere with communication between political 
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leaders and followers will obviously lessen the former's control 
and also encourage suspicion and frustration. It is not often 

- possible to attack communication lines with wire cutters or any 

v other physical means. But psywar can accomplish some of the 
same ends by starting rumors, inserting false information in 

the communication channels, or encouraging withdrawal and other 
troublesome types of behavior on the part of the general population. 


Helping Build Counterelites. The oldest technique of attack 
on government is the building up of counterelites, This has been 
the Communist technique throughout all the present Soviet orbit 
and also throughout the countries which are marked but not taken. 
The Soviet Union, for exarnple, gave propaganda and organiza- 
tional support to Mao in China fcr a long while before he came to 
power. Its support of the Communist movements in France, Italy, 
Egypt, Iran, Burma, and Indo-China are examples of presently 
continuing operations aimed at the overthrow of the governments 
of target countries. Conversely, much of the surveiilance in the 
Soviet states is aimed at making sure that no counterelite shall 
ever raise its head. It is therefore not easy for an outside country 
to give support and encouragement to opposition groups, particu- 
larly those behind the Curtain. Indeed, any overt encouragement 
given to such a group would at once reveal its existence to the 
control and surveillance officials and result in hurting it. 


Strengthening Friendly Leaders and Weakening Enemy Ones. 
One purpose of psywar in the area of governing is always to 
strengthen friendly leaders and weaken enemy leaders. Our 
psywar policy in World War Il was, as a matter of course, to 
build up confidence in the allied leaders, especially FDR and. 
~ Churchill, and wear down cenfidence in Eitler and other enemy 
; leaders. The Communists have always given vigorous psywar 

support to their chosen leaders, such as Mao in China, Kim Il 
Sung in Korea, and, in other days,of course, Tito in Yugoslavia. 


Supporting Resistance and Gaining Support. Ancther use of 
psywar that assumed great importance in the last war was the 
strengthening of resistance among subjugated peoples. The US 
support, logistic and propaganda, given to, for example, the 
French underground and the Philippine resistance between 1941 
and 1944 are examples of this psywar objective. As soon as 
we moved back into the countries in question, psywar took on 
another assignment—that of winning and keeping friends and 
supporters among the liberated populations. Later psywar had 
the same task to perform in Germany and Japan. 


“ 
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The Ability to Command 
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Producing Dissension in Enemy Military Forces. One of the. 
commonest psywar missions is that of producing cleavages in . 
the ranks of the enemy forces. In Korea the Communists have 
tried to foment mutual suspicion and dislike between the ROK 
troops and the American troops, and between American and 
British Commonwealth troops. America, for its part, has tried 
to encourage distrust between Chinese and North Koreans, between 
military and cultural officers, and between cultural officers and 
their charges. A familiar theme for this purpose is the idea that 
group A is carrying the brunt of the fighting, while group B is 
having it easy. The real purpose of such propaganda, of course, is 
to make things difficult for the enemy command, by countering its 
effort to work its units together like a team. 

Strengthening Friendly Leade+s and Weakening Enemy Ones. 
In military as in Civilian affairs a continuing objective is to 
strengthen friendly leaders and weaken enemy ones. That is one 
of the reasons why this country’ has given medals, recognition, 
and publicity to the leaders of its allies in the Korean war. Of 
this same general character is propaganda designed to call atten- 
tion to ruthless use of troops and playing of favorites on the part 
of enemy commanders. 

Misleading Enemy Intelligence and Disrupting Communications. 
Every army, of course, tries to see that its opponents get false 
intelligence and erroneous information on.which to estimate 
capabilities and intentions. Psywar's easiest opportunities for 
doing this come when an enemy unit is isolated or disorganized, 
since psywar can then plant false information about unit locations 
or the battle situation or even give the unit spurious orders pur- 
porting to come from its own command, without normal injer- 
ference by the enemy's communication network. Here, however, 
we must repeat our word of caution on military deception in 
general: a field commander will always trust his own Intelligence 
and observation reports rather than enemy psywar. 


Supporting Military Government. Military government needs 
and uses psywar to support its programs. American military 
governments in both Germany 2nd Japan made broad and con- 
tinued use of psywar of many kinds—broadcasts, posters, printed © 
materials, films, meetings, demonstrations, libraries, schools, 
exchange of persons—and found them very helpful. 

Eliciting Information of Military Value. Psywar is used by 


Bliciting informatio? $$$ 
military commands for “fishing.” By broadcasting assertions cr a 


heeds. 
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asking well-chosen questions it is sometimes possible to force 
the enemy to reveal (or trick or inveigle him into revealing) the 
true location of a unit or the economic statistic sorely needed for 
planning purposes—or, more important still, the premises and — 
expectations on which he is acting. The development of what is 
called “content analysis,” by which it is possible to learn things 
from the enemy's propaganda that he does not intend to reveal, 
has enormously increased the potentialitses of fishing expeditions 
and made them easier to bring off. 


Will to Obey 


Creating Difficulties between Military and Political Elites. 
Cleavage between military and political elites is perhaps more 
prevalent and easier'to encourage than is generally realized. 
Gorlitz says that out of a total of 36 lieutenant generals in the 
German army, 21 were dismissed by Hitler, 2 were expelled 
{rom the army, and 3 were executed. Out of 800 officers of the 
German general staff, 150 are believed to have lost their lives | 
as opponents of the regime. Russian purges, as is well known, 
have frequently struck hard in army circles. In 1941, indeed, 
many peopie believed that the purges had seriously weakened 
Russia*’s Army. _ 


Disrupting Communication between Leader and Followers. 
Anything that can be done to keep the needs of followers from 
being communicated to leaders, and the orders and explanations 
of leaders from being communicated to followers, will result ~ 
in disorganization and, at the margin, in suspicion and distrust. 
Psywar can seldom hope to accomplish this kind cf thing by 
striking at the communication channels themselves, but the 
communications can be virtually disrupted by affecting what goes 
into the channels or by influencing attitudes toward what emerges 
from them. If, for example, psywar can convince the followers 
that their needs will not be heeded by the leaders even if com- 
municated to them, it will to all intents and purposes have inter- _ 
rupted communication in that direction. If, similarly, it can 
undermine the followers’ confidence in the explanations handed 
down by the leaders, the effect :s again much the same as would 
be achieved by blocking off the channel. An exampie of striking | 
at the channels themselves by osywar would be propaganda calling 
upon literates in a country wita a high incidence of illiteracy not 
to serve as secondary communicators for official orders. 
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Undermining Confidence in Leadership and War Aims, This. _ ° 
is one of the commonest aims of psywar operations. One of the 
chief objectives of recent Communist psywar has been to wear 
down confidence in leaders and war aims among the populations + 
of the United Nations fighting in Korea. In World War I, 
Goebbels struck again and again at Roosevelt and Churchill 
in a vain attempt to persuade Englishmen and Americans that 
they lacked military judgment and political acumen. We have 
already discussed the difficulties in the way of direct attacks 
on such totalitarian leaders as Hitler and Stalin The democra- 
cies are undoubtedly mor. open to this kind of psywar measure 
than their enemies. 


Reducing or Increasing the Incentive to Work. Nations at war 
usually provide some sort of incentive program for industrial 
workers. In Communist Korea the workers were persuaded to 
give many hours of free overtime labor in honor of special causes 
and occasions—for example, Kim Il Sung's birthday, Stalin's 
birthday, the success of the People's Army, etc. Therefore UN 
psywar had the task of trying to persuade the North Korean workers 
that they were being misused and should work less hard, and the 
farmers that they should withhold some of their crops from the 
Communist collectors. 


Willingness to Sacrifice and Face Danger. Work is notall that 
is expected of a nation’s population in wartime. it must also 
make sacrifices, and psywar is often used to reduce (the enemies’) 
or increase (the friends’) willingness to give up things that they 
value in order to help the war effort. Such propaganda is the psy- 
war equivalent of the domestic “blood, sweat, tears, and toil” pro- 
. gram with which Churchill appealed to the iron in the British 
temperament. Examples are the broadcasts of “Annie” to the 
Germans and Tokyo Rose to the Americans in the Pacific, the 
purpose of which was to make the listeners nostalgic, remind 
them of the things they were giving Up, and reduce their willing- 
ness to do without those things any longer. 

A people at war must also be willing to face bombing raids. 
and other types of physical danger. Psywar, if it can get through 
to them from outside, can play upon their anxiety, counteract 
domestic efforts to minimize the dangers, plant questions and 
doubts as to whether further sacrifices are worth making, and 
encourage people to attribute their hardships to the government's 
incompetence, negligence, Or lack of foresight. If it succeeds in. 
evoking the desired attitudes, the effect will be to reduce people's 
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oa willingness to carry on and, in all likelihood, to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the government's civilian defense program. 

Causing Panic. Psywar is sometimes used, usually in con- i 
nection with military operations, in the attempt to create panic. | 
The Germans did this in France in 1940, with the result that i 
panic-stricken French people, many of them men and women 
without whom public utilities and other necessary services could z 

not operate, poured out of the cities, blocked traffic on the high- i 
ways, and created overnight vast refugee problems. The Chinese, 
when they used fireworks and bugles before their attacks in : 
Korea, were employing a centuries-old psywar device for in- 
ducing panic in the enemy's army. , 

Feelings of Discrimination and Unfair Treatment. Both in 
armies and in civilian populations there are sure to be individuals 
who can be brought to feel—correctly or incorrectly—that they 
are getting a raw deal. This is an open door for psywar. For 
example, casualties and dangerous assignments are inevitably i 
distributed unevenly among fighting forces. About 70 percent 
of American casualties in World War Il were among the infantry. 
which accounted for no more than 10 percent of American armed 
forces. itis psywar’s business to call attention to such apparent i 
inequities, especially if the unevenness can plausibly be linked to 
alleged favoritism on the part of the enemy leaders, or to their 
class, national, or ethnic loyalties. Among the working popula~ 
tion of the target country, Similarly, it is easy to show that some 
groups are doing better out of the war than others, that some are 
being worked harder than others, etc. Rationing systems, and no 
country can now fight a war without one, offer psywar similar 
opportunities for making people aware of grievances that they might 
otherwise overlook. Rationing causes ill feeling even if the 
rationers have the best and most equitable intentions—if for no 
other reason than because they cannot take the. individual case be 
into account. And normal western standards of fair play give 
psywar the rationalization people need in order to justify their 
resentment of the system. 

Encouraging Minority Groups. Much of the propaganda directed 

cmpire in World War l was intended to. 


Te We ave te ime 


ae as 


at the Austro-Hungarian empi 
bring about a majority -minority cleavage be*ween its two com-~ 
ponents. Russian propaganda to the United States now tries to 
set Negro against white, Puerto Rican against continental Ameri- 
can, Filipino against American. In Japan the Communists are 
today making skillful use oi a Korean minority, which has already 
assumed an importance quite out of proportion to its numbers. 
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Contributing to Subversion of Key Personnel. Key personnel 
such as engineers, top scientists, top pilots, and commanders 
are targets that psywar dares not neglect in modern warfare. 
Churchill testifies that the elimination of three expert German 
submarine commanders in 1941 made a substantial difference in 
the war at sea. The subversion of Klaus Fuchs, the British atomic 
scientist, which was apparently accomplished without any coer- 
cion whatsoever, may turn out to have,been more important to 
the Russians than the winning of a great battle. And undoubtedly 
the Russian pilots who have defected in recent years by flying 
their planes outside the Iron Curtain have dealt blows to the 
Communist regime out of all proportion to the value of the planes 
or the need for their individual skills. Key men, simply because 
they are key men, set an example that is likely to be imitated 
on lower echelons; they are, again merely in virtue of being key 
men, in the know and have valuable information to impart co the enemy. 
Therefore the command setup that cannot keep them in line and 
count on their loyalty is heading for trouble and, what is equally 
important, knows it is heading for trouble and must take correc- 
tive action that is sure to prove costly. Indeed, one of the major 
purposes‘of this type of propaganda is to give command the jitters 
and cause it, perhaps unnecessarily, to increase security pre- 
cautions. 


Will to Fight 


Encouraging Surrender and Reducing Last-ditch Resistance. . 
The typical form of surrender-mission psywar is the surrender 
pass, which has been dropped by the hundreds of millions in World 
War Jl and the Korean operation (see also the next section, Sub- 
mission). It is the commonest form of military psywar and has 
been much written about. Reducing last-ditch resistance is merely 
a special form of surrender-mission psywar. Brick and stone 
cities, jungles, mountains, etc. are hard to clear of enemy troops, 
even after they are beaten militarily; often they can be mopped up 
only at great cost, so that the military places a high value on 
measures calculated to persuade isolated pockets of enemy troops 
to give up. The caves of Okinawa, the mountai..s of Korea, and 
the city of Stalingrad all testify to the success of such measures. 
And, as has been mentioned above, it is often possible to deal with 
the enemy commander and arrange the surrender of an entire unit. 

Figures 4 and 5 are enemy psywar leaflets dropped by the 
Chinese Communist Forces among UN troops. Figure 4 i. not 
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only a surrender-mission leaflet but also attempts to arouse 
feelings of privatization, unfair treatment, and distrust of war 
= aims. 
Inducing a Sense of Unfair Treatment. A sense of being un- 
fairly treated can be created in troops as well as in civilians. 
Troops can be made less willing to face casualties or depriva- 
tions, and encouraged to privatize, withdraw into daydreams, OF 
regress into more childlike behavior. This is the purpose of oy 
much psywar addressed to tactical units. Where it is success- head 
ful, it results in a notable reduction of the enemy's will to fight. — 
Figure 5 subordinates the surrender-mission theme to the unfair- a 
treatment and distrust-of-war-aims themes. 7 
Increasing the Impact of Weapons. Armies have experimented 
with ways of using psywar to increase the tension and shock of 
military operations. Some variety of warning has been the usual 
pattern. The German blitzkrieg built up fears long before any 
bullets came, and there is good reason to believe the fears then 
made the bullets more efiective. A common tactic in strategic 
bombing is to warn a group of cities that one of them will be 
bombed, in the hope of disrupting activities in all of them. Another “ 
experiment has been the use of successively stepped-up bombard- 
ments, always with the warning that the real bombardment is yet 

‘ to come. - 

A promising new development in thinking about psywar has to 
do with taking account of the psychological effect of weapons in 
deciding what weapon to use in achieving a given tactical purpose 

(for example, artillery vs. air-dropped napalm). This we might 

‘. . ‘call using psywar to increase the impact of the weapons system. 

Contributing to Subversion of Key Personnel. We have men~ 
tioned the subversion of key personnel in connection with the 
ability to command. What we said about it in that connectica is, 
however, equally relevant here, since the reason that propaganda 
to subvert key personnel is a good way of striking at ability to- 
command is, in large part, derivative from its being a good way 
to strike at the will to fight. Such personnel are, for the most 
part, technicians and extremely necessary to smooth operation 

of the military machine. In America's Asian campaign great 

responsibility has rested on interpreters. Intelligence personnel 

has become inc reasingly important as warfare has speeded up 
and extended its scope. Communications personnel can sway the 
tide of battle by performing their functions badly. Thus, purely 
aside from what the subversion of key personnel does to the 
ability to command, it cuts down fighting efficiency. And an army 
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that knows it is not fighting efficiently speedily loses its will to 


fight. 


CHIEF RESPONSES SOUGHT BY PSYCHOLOGICAL WARF ARE 


Another way to look at the uses of psywar is in terms of the m 
chief responses it seeks from its target audiences. It is customary 
to say chat psywar, in different forms and different situations, 
may be used ‘to bring about submission, subversion, confusion, 
cooperation, privatization, or panic. Let us say a word about 
each of these, reminding ourselves, to begin with, that under our. 
broad definition of psywar we are interested not only in these 
responses but in their opposites as well, and not only in how to 
achieve these responses but also in how to prevent someone else . 


{rom achieving them. 


Submission 


As mentioned in the preceding section, Will to Fight, most 
tactical psywar has this response.as its goal, because most tac- 
tical psywar is surrender-mission psywar. And surrender-mission 
tactical psywar is, or at least has been until now, the commonest 
form of psywar with submission as its goal. Other forms, of 
which we may have more experience in the future, would be 
propaganda looking to submission on the part of an entire country 
or on the part of the rural population of a country in which we had 
occupied only the cities and the arterials. . 

The tactical psywar officer must do more than convince his 
enemy. of the futility of continued resistance, he must make the 
life of a prisoner of war sound as attractive as possible; he 
must clearly explain the procedure for surrendering and make 


it sound as easy and safe as possible, It is now common psywar 
_ practice to saturate the enemy lines at times with surrender leaf- 


lets (Figs. 6 and 7), which usually contain detailed instructions 


to “throw away your weapon, and come in with your hands clasped 
and an official pass signed by the theater com- 


behind your head,” offic 
mander. [The World War II form of this pass read: “Tne German 
soldier who carries this safe conduct is using it as a sign of his 
genuine wish to give himself up. He is to be disarmed, to be well 
looked after, to receive food and medical attention as required, 
and to be removed irom the danger zone aS soon aS’ possible. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
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Forces” (Fig. 8).] Sometimes the passes carry reproductions 
of one or more flags, sometimes they bear official seals, some~ 
times they are printed so as to resemble a bond or. certificate — 
anything to make them look authoritative and impressive. Such 
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Fig. 8—Eisenhowor World War II Surrender-Mission 
Safe-Conduct Poss 


passes, and most of the leaflets urging their use, are intended 
for disseminaticn to enemy soldiers all along the line, and in 
both forward and rear areas. Sometimes, however, leaflets 
stating the case for surrendering are addressed to a particular 
unit in the enemy line or to the troops ‘involved in a particular 
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tactical situation, or else loudspeakers (on the ground or air- 
borne) are used to speak directly to the enemy, thus adding the 
persuasive appeal of the human voice to the arguments of the 


leaflets.**’ 


The Capture of Willinges 


An opportunity to observe the battle conditions under which propaganda 
appeals {cr group surrender are able to succeed was presented by & toud- 
speaker address to the German troops defending the town of Willingen, sitw- 
ated six miles south of Trier on the Saar River. This Sykewar mission was 
able to issue precise instructions, completely coordinated with artillery and 
infantry fire, so as to convert the defeatint predispositions of moat of the 
gevrison into a succeosful group surrender. ; 

Willingen is situated in a valley of the Saar River and is traversed by a 
north-south raiiroad. A US Infantry battalion was approaching the town from 
the south as part of the coordinated eltack northward toward Trier. Armored 
elements had already outfianked Willingen on the southeast and were well 
on thoir way to penetrating into Trier. Enrlier ia the morning of the atreck, 
elements of a tank destroyer battalion, located across the river on the high 
ground of the valley's western slope, had been engaged in reducing pill- 
boxes lining the river and the railroad in preparation for the infantry assault. 
The German gerrison was composed of a security battalion, which had beer 
stationed in the town ‘or about three months, es well as elements of a Ges- 
mas infantry division which had been retiring northward toward Trier under 
American pressure. These woops were in a bopeless tactical situative 
but still in a position to detay the American drive. It was therefore decided 
to ixsue s Joudspeaker appeal to these troops before launching the infanwy 
assault. 

The loudspeaker apparatus was inatalled on the high ground of the 
west slope of the valley, near the American tank destroyers. The tank 
destroyer fire against the piliboxes was interrupted and instructions in 
Faglish were issued over the loudspeaker to the American infantry unit. 
They were told to hold their fire for o period of five minutes since an . 
appeal to surrender was about to be issued to the German force in the 
village. The lull in the (firing was necessary to enable enemy troops to 
hear the measage and to ensure them an opportunity to surrender. 

The browicaat to the German troops was simple and largely in the 
form of an order to surrender of bedestroyed. They were informed that 
their position was hepeless owing to their encirclement by American 
armored units, supported by artillery and infantry unita on the other edges 
of the town. They were given five minutes in which tothrow away their 
weapons, leave their positions, and move southward slong the railroad 
track toward the American infantry positions. After each minute the 
directions to leave the town or be destroyed were repeated. At the end 
of the third minute, & white flag appeared over one af the main bunkers, 
and a small group of men left their positions and walked southward. Soos 
other units within the town began to co likewise. Some soldiers, perhaps 
confused, began to leave the town in # northward direction, that is, toward 
the main Gerinan positions. The surrender instructions were again repeated 
by the loudspeaker, addressed particularly to those soldiers moving north- 
ward. This second message caused nearly all of them to change thelr 
direction as inatructed. However, two mon intent on escaping from the 
town continued northward. Artillery fire from a tank destroyer eliminated 
these two, who had not been impressed by psywar- This incident provided 
copy fur an additional loudspeaker broadcast, which was made immediately, 
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pointing out the uselessness of further resistance. An immediate response 
was niditional surrenders from positions along the hillside outside ‘the town 
and in axecond, smaller village further to the wast, which wae still com- 

oe pletely in the enemy's hands. ; 

Thereupon the American infantry commander, uaing the loudspebker, 
ordeted his troops in the, valley to. move in and Lake over the town, which 
was surrendering. It alxo became nocesHary to issue directions to the 
remnants of the town's civilian population who, as could be seen from the 
hillside, were becoming alarmed and wore attempting either to show their 
neutrality by waving white flags of to surrender with Gorman soldiers. 
Since the American commander did not winh to be encumbered by civilian 
movements along the road, an order was issued to the population to assem- 
ble in the town's main church. The order was scrupulously obeyed and the 
civilian population remained there until the MG officer arrived later in the 
day. When he arrived, he found them still conveniently assembled and was 
able to issue curfew regulations and other instructions to them, 

The bases for success of the mission was the perfect coordination 
between fire and appent. Interrogation of many POWs capturod during the 
operation indicated that their defeatinm wax pronounced. An overwhelming 
majority had secn our leaflets pointing out the strategical hopelessness 

. of Germany's nilitary position, Mast had teen demoralized by the Allied 
pressure during the inst few day«, which had forced theminto the town, 
A further sense of hopelessness developed carly that morning, according 
to some POWs, whet mont of their commixsioned officers withdrew. 
Despite such a level of defeatiam and even loosening of command, . 
mass surrender was physically impossible as lony as pressure was being 
- * placed on the town, Interrogations revented that the vecurity battalion 
stationed in the town had frequently discussed their plana to surrendet 
once the American troops artived at the outskirts of the town. But when 
the troops actually came on the scene, no one seemed willing, oF knew how 
to face the physical dangers of bringing about such a surrender, As soon 
‘as an opportunity to surrender, and direct instructions on how to do 50, 
were presented, the overwhelming majority of oops complied. Others in 
the town scemed tu be swept slong with the tide. 


Loudspeakers have also proved highly effective against iso- 
lated enemy units (“pockets”) and against enemy troops or guer= 
rillas who have taken refuge in forests, underbrush, caves, etc. 
For example, they were sometimes used with spectacular success 
to accomplish the surrender of Japanese troops holed up on con- — 


quered or bypassed Pacific islands. 


Subversion 


As submission is the chief goal of tac.: al psywar, subversion 
is the usual goal of strategic psywar. By subversion in this 
: sense we do not refer only to the spectacular cloak and dagger 
r activities of paid agents. We mean any activity that is contrary 
: to the best interests of the state, most particularly to the con- 
duct of its war effort. The psywar operator's favorite instrument 
for encouraging such activily on the part of civilians behind the 
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battle lines is propaganda calculated to evoke mutual suspicion, 
dissatisfaction, and resentment. The theory underlying such 
propaganda is that if it is successful some civilians will obey 
orders less quickly and work less hard. They will write lonely, 
depressed letters to their sons in the army. They will stay home 
from the factory oftener or contribute less freely to war loans 
or cheat when they turn in their crops for state use. They will 
help spread rumors against the political leaders. A few-——-a very 
few at best—will perhaps become so bitter in opposition to the a2 
policy of their leaders that they will resort to spying, sabotage, a i 
or assassination. But these few can be very useful, especially | i 
in the later stages of the war; it is they who will work with this oe 
country's agents when they.can be gotten in. The major function . 
of subversion propaganda, in other words, is to start people , @ 
down the road that leads to actual cooperation with the United 
States, - ; ’ 
In a country at war, subversion takes a form anywhere along 
the continuum from dissatisfaction to violent revolution. In ‘ 
Germany during World War II it ran the gamut from jokes about . 
the Nazis to the plot to murder Hitler. In occupied France it : : : 
ran all the way from insults chalked on the walls to the guerrilla Zig 
activities of the maquis. In occupied South Korea it went from | 
the human chains that passed news to the organized sabotage , 
that kept telephone lines out of repair. This is the complex of & 
responses that the strategic psywar operator tries to evoke with . 
subversion propaganda. 
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activities. Thus the psywar operator is on the lookout for specific , 4 
groups that have reason to be disaffected or which have the organ- ’ 
ization and, above all, the opportunity for subversion. By working 
with and through such groups, instead of trying to subvert the whole - 
population, he will at the same time protect his friends and avoid 
the risk of antagonizing large numbers of people and so increase 
their “will to obey.” 


Confusion © 


Confusion is one of the oldest and most common of psywar 
goals, and any type of psywar, whether tactical, strategic, or 
political, may have the task of achieving it as part of its mission. . ‘ 

When a boxer famed for his lasting power feigns weariness. i 
early in a fight, part of his purpose is to leave his opponent. : 
wondering whether he is really weary or merely setting a trap, 
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that is, to confuse him. The same thing is true of the army com-. 
mander who puts his troops through motions evidently calculated 
to cause his opponent to expect an attack at a point in the line at 
which he does not intend to attack.at all, and of the strategic psy- 
war operator who pyramids the threat of a bombing attack into 

a work stoppage in 12 enemy cities. As all these examples show, 
confusion-producing psywar often has in it an element of decep- 
tion. More precisely, it often confronts the target with a choice 
between assuming that an attempt is being made to deceive it, _ 
assuming the contrary, or recognizing that it does not know what 
to expect. But not all psywar measures intended to confuse are 
of this character. When Litvinov was removed as Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs it really did mean that the Soviet Union was adopting 
a new, anticollective-security foreign policy. But its immediate 
effect, no doubt intended by Soviet political warriors, was to 

leave other countries guessing and thus throw them diplomatically 
off balance. Some observers believe that many of the most 
dramatic Soviet démarcheés in foreign affairs have as their main 
purpose the sowing of confusion—confusion for its own sake-— 

in foreign chancelleries. The proposal for peace negotiations in 
Korea many months ago mav, for example. have been of this charac- 
ter. The democracies apparently do not play this game. But it is 
something they may have to learn in order to cope with the Soviet 
Union. ; 

. Conflict, hot or cold, requires continuous prediction and planning 
—calling the tricks as to the enemy's present intentions and present 
and future capabilities and planning one’s own campaign so as to 
win. The wider, the more complex the conflict, the more difficult 
it 1s to make correct predictions and change one’s plans accordingly, 
and the more important it is that the predictions be made promptly. 
The central purpose of the kind of psywar here in. question is to 
do things to the enemy that make it difficult for him, at the moment 
anyhow, to make any prediction at all that he’s sure enough of to 
treat as firm. (Leading nim to make a wrong prediction is de- 
ception psywar, not confusion psywar, though as we have noted 
the two shade into one another.) The result will be to delay his 
planning, which gains us an advantage in time, and get him wor- 
ried about the delay, thus maximizing the likelihood of his plan- 
ning badly. The perfect example is the practice, attributed by 
some observers to the Communists, of simultaneously playing 
both sides of the political market; for example, both supporting 
and opposing the UN, or supporting a strike and urging policies 
sure to make it fail. 
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One further pr :nt is that the feasibility of confusion psywar 
varies with the e: ent to which the enemy, in making predictions, 
must rely on data that he can get only or mostly from his oppo- 
nent's official releases. If he has independent sources of informa- 
tion as to the opponent's capabilities and intentions, in other words, 
the opponent's attempts to confuse him will merely amuse him. 
This, of course, is why the totalitarian states are inabetter 
position then the democ racies to achieve the goal of confusion. 


Cooperation © 


Cooperation is the chief goal of consolidation psywar and also 
the chief goal of politica! warfare directed at allies or neutrals. 
In the very nature of the case, therefore, it offers the operator 
a wider choice of media than the other goals we have been dis- 
cussing and lends itself much better than they tu, for example, 
the slower printed media, the poster, the meeting, and the motion 
picture, which usually cannot get through to an enemy target 
audience. 

When a psywar operator plans a campaign aimed at ccopera- 
tion he is trying to win friends for his country and influence 
people to believe as he does. ‘For example, it has been one of 
the continuing tasks of America's political warfare to keep the 
friendship of the nations of Latin America. Both sides in the 
cold war have been directing cooperation psywar at neutral areas 
like India and the Arab world, in the hope of winning the friend- 
ship of those rich and powerful cuuntries and, ultimately, making 
allies out of them. Since the end of World War Ii, both the Soviet 
Union and the United States have completed extensive consolida- 
jon operations —the Soviets in the European satellite states, East. 
Germany, and North Korea, and this country in its zene in Germany 
and in Japan. The Russian techniques and political goals have, 
of course, been quite different from this country’s. The Russians 
have fastened a rigid control on the sources and processes of 
power; they have imposed a communication «monopoly and used 
every channel of communication, and every possible hour of time 
to drive their teachings home. The United States, by contrast, 
has tended to let the Germans and Japanese work into the patterns 
of democracy in their own way and has opened the channels of 
communication to and from them by helping to restore their 
newspapers and educational systems. But regardless of the 
difference in technique and in political. master plans, the object 
on both sides has been cooperstion. 
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Privatization 7 : 


By privatization we mean the directing of a person's thoughts 
to his own troubles and needs, with a resulting decrease in his 
attention to his country's problems and needs. The soldier who a 
gives himself over to thoughts of his own discomfort and home- 
sickness is not likely to be an efficient soldier, or a good mem- 
ber of a working military team. The civilian workman who gives 
himself over to thoughts of his own discomfort and the injustices 
being done him in war work is not likely to be an efficient war ; . 
worker or to help morale in his war plant, Privatization may . . 
therefore be the goal of either tactical or strategic psywar, but 
it is seen most commonly in tactical operations. Examples of . 
this tactic are Figs.4 and 5 and the frostbite leaflets of the 
Korean war, the leaflets and broadcasts about what the Commu- 
nists are doing to the villages and farms back home, and the 
material about lack of medical care and scarcity of food. All 
these were designed to encourage the soldier to privatize, to 
turr his attention away from his military job toward himself 
and his nonmilitary connecticns, and thus to win all or part of 
his effectiveness away from his army. 


Panic 
jobvackd tae 


The response Gideon desired and got from the Midianites 
was panic, The German blitzkricg across France and the Low - 
lands was, in part at least, a psywar measure of this type and 4 
depended for its tactical success, in large part, on its success 
as psywar. The screaming dive bombers, the terrific destruc ~- 
tion in Rotterdam, the careful propaganda buila-up, that i» te say, 
were all calculated to arouse panic, paralyze transportation, 
supply, and communication systems, and disorganize the oppo- 
sition, Panic was also one object of many Nazi bombing raids 
and of the flying-bomb attack on Britain. Such measures are 
based on the notion that an enemy ridden by panic will not pro- 
duce and that in a ciosely organized opt ration like modern war- 
fare evena small center of panic may seriously weaken the 
whole, A factory center where production: notably falls off may 
handicap a nation’s entire war effort. A single unit that abandons 
its place in the line may lose a battle for a whole army. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the atomic bomb provides 
a new and overpowering reason for understanding not only the 
offensive use but alse 2e defensive control of panic in warfare.” 
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- the atomic bomb is a mighty weapon. A single atomic bomb may 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AS PART OF A TOTAL 
OPERATION 


The uses of psywar are therefore as broad as a nation’s 
a’ ‘ity to implement its policies and programs by the commu- 
nication of messages. Eut if the question is asked the other 
way--Whatcan psywar be counted on to do? —then it becomes 
important to enter a word of caution. . | 
Psywar per se is not a mighty weapon in the way that much 
conteinporary discussion assumes it to be or in the way that 


kill thousands of people, lay waste miles of countryside, and force 
a nation to its knees. A single act of psywar (a teaflet, a radio 
broadcast) is not likely to bring about the submission, subversion, 
cooperation, confusion, privatization, or panic of even its target 
audience, much less a target country; even the cumulative effect 
of a series of acts of psywar, a whole propaganda campaign, for 
example, is likely to be very small, At most it will change the 
attitudes of a numerically small group of people; it is likely to 
change even their attitudes not very much; and, for reasons we 
have already seen, not all of those whose attitudes are changed 
by it will act in the desired manner. But this is not to say that 
psywar cannot change the course of events. The Communist 
psywar that enlisted Klaus Fuchs as a Soviet spy did not neces- 
sarily work any sea change in his attitudes, but there is reason 
to believe that its end result was to cut down America's time 
advantage in atomic warfare by several years. Psywar, in 
short, may well supply the nail without which the kingdom would 
have been lost. And.no stronger claim need be made for it. 
Besides being less than mighty, psywar is not a sure-fire 
weapon. It calls, as we shall see, for great skill, great imagi- 
nativeness and empathy, and great resourcefulness on the part 
of the operators; it calls for good current intelligence about the 
target; and like most human activities it calls, at the margin, 
for a bit of luck. Any of these things muy be missing in any 
psywar operacion; to the extent that any are missing, psywar 
will be proportionately less mighty. If many are missing, it 
may accomplish nothing or even hurt the cause it is intended to 
support. This, of course, is more or less true of all.weapons, 
We do not know beforehand, in any given situation, what any 
weapon will accomplish. The nation’s bets, we must remember, 
are on its combination or “family” of weapons, any member of 
which may fail it in any given situation without the family as a 
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whole failing it. And all we need claim for psywar is that it is 
a member of the family that has grown to be mighty enough and 
predictable enough that we dare not leave it at home when we 
go forth to do battle. . 
ee We must notice also that psywar is most likely to yield . 
® dividends when it is used in combination with the other weapons 
. in the family. A psywar sound truck drawn up alone before the : { 
city of Willingen, Germany, without the threat or appearance of ; ie 
force, could not have achieved the surrender of the garrison. Ae 
But a psywar mission supported by an American army Was able a 
® : in a few minutes to accomplish the surrender of the garrison, 
prevent hundreds, perhaps thousands, of casualties, and save . 
days or weeks of fighting, thus freeing some resources for other ‘ 
: : military uses. Likewise Captain Zacharias, broadcasting to 
Japan, would not have been able to sway the Japanese war policy 
to any great extent without the presence of the US Air Force over 
Kyushu and Honshu, the US Navy in the Pacific, and the Allied 
‘army poised on Okinawa and the Philippines. But when Zacharias’s : 
persuasive broadcasts were added to these factors, the broadcasts : 
were able to contribute significantly. Wilson's Fourteen Points, : 
one of the most effective pieces of psywar of all time, represent 
another case in point. By themselves they were merely lucid 
and rational, With the power and integrity of the United States 
and the Allies behindthem, they were a powerful weapon that 
undoubtedly changed men's minds and helped bring the war to an 
end. And look at the other side of the present world conflict. — 
How much more has Communist propaganda accomplished in 
Europe and Asia-outside-Russia because it had Communist or- 
: _ ganizations and the threat or promise of Soviet power behind it? . 
This principle is important. Psywar is used with greatest 
effect always when combined with other measures—actions, 
policies, military force, threats of force, etc. So used, st can 2 
broaden and increase the impact of the action, the policy, the. 
force, or the threat, which in turn broaden and increase its 
impact. And thus it becomes a matter of first importance how 
psywar is fitted into other measures, how it is blended with 
other weapons to implement policy, and how its use i5 coordinated é 
and timed with military, economic, or political operations. | : 
Used well, coordinated well, psywar can often substitute to 
some extent for military or political force. Ina situation other - 
wise close, it can often sway the balance. Built into a campaign, . -. 
political or military, it can ‘contribute not only. to victory today. 
but also to an easier battle tomorrow. ae 2 : 
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SUMMARY 


Our topic has now moved from the process of psywar to its 
use, and you will recognize that we are no longer talking in the 
vocabulary of social psychology but increasingly in the language 
of politics and power, For, although psywar may be used to call 
forth any response which is in the power of the available target 
audience to make and within the power of the available symbols 
and media to stimulate, in practice its use is restricted to the 
political and military goals of the nation that uses it. | 

‘Its broad targets are therefore groups that can exercise or | 
implement or at least affect power relations, that is, the political 
elite, military elite, military population, and working population. 
You will find it useful to remember Speier's classification! of 
the power areas that psywar seeks to influence: the deciding of 
foreign policy, determination of military missions, ability to 


In the area of foreign policy, psywar may have, among other 
purposes, those of supporting diplomatic negotiations or political 
objectives, gaining the support and cooperation of neutral coun- 
tries, strengthening or weakening alliances, deterring a nation 
from aggression or clearing the way for aggression, and bringing 
about the final capitulation of an enemy nation. 

In the area of military missions, psywar may be used to in- 
fluence the design of enemy strategy:and tactics, to enhance mili- 
tary deception, to affect the will of command to begin or. continue 
fighting, and to rouse public opinion or political pressures for 
or against a military operation. ; is, 

In relation to the ability to govern, psywar may be employed 
to interfere with control systems or with communication, to help 
build counterelites, to make friendly leaders stronger and enemy 
leaders weaker, and to support resistance. movements and gain 
support in newly liberated areas. 

In the area of ability to command, psywar may be used to 
produce dissension among enemy forces, to strengthen friendly 
leaders and weaken enemy ones, to convey deceptive intelligence 
and to disrupt communications, to support military government, 
and to elicit information of military value. a 

As a weapon against the will to obey, psywar may be used to | 
stimulate dissension between military and political elites, to 
disrupt. communication between leader and followers, to under - 
mine confidence in leadership and war aims, to reduce the in- 
centive to work, to affect willingness to make sacrifices and 
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face dangers, to cause panic, to encourage a sense of inequality 


and unfairness, to encourage the self-interests of minority groups, 


and to: help in the subversion of key personnel. 

Against the will to fight, psywar can be used to encourage 
surrender and especially to reduce last-ditch resistance, to | 
induce a sense of unfair treatment, to increase the impact of 
weapons, and to contribute to the subversicn of key personnel. 

You will recognize, of course, that these are merely ex- 
amples and not inclusive lists. . 

You may also want to remember the list of the chief re- 
sponses psywar is used to seek, as given in this chapter. These 
responses are submission, subversion, confusion, cooperation, 
privatization, and panic—and their opposites. Moreover, psywar 
is often called upon to counteract enemy attempts to produce 
these responses. 

Finally you will want to remember that psywar derives its 
chief effectiveness from being a part of a total operation. It is 
not by itself so mighty a weapon as, for example, the atom bomb. 
But used well, coordinated well with other instruments of power, 
st can often sway the balance between victory and defeat. © 
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BACKGROUND OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE DECISION 


The use of psywar requires a series of managerial decisions. 
On the highest echelons these are closely related to policy- On 
the lowest echelons they are concerned with technique. Across 
the continuum from policy to technique, however, the basic ques- 
tions are the same: What shall we try to accomplish with psywar? 
With what target? When? How? ar 
No psywar decision, however, can be properly made in terms 
* Ae of purely technical considerations, as if psywar were an isolated 
activity. Psywar planning must work, at all echelons, not only 
(1) within the framework of policy and objectives but also (2) within 


‘set by intelligence, both basic and current. Otherwise, it would 
: leave out of account much essential information about potentials, . 
capabilitiee, and vulnerabilities; cut itself off {rom the reinforcing 
ae power of events; and, worst of all, commit its government—in 
other peoptes* eyes at least—to prornises that cannot be redeemed, 
. policies that cannot be carried out, etc. Indeed, the three limiting . 


considerations of psywar planning are 50 important that they may 
fare decision must be. 


well be restated: The ps chological war: 
{ policy and objectives; (2) in | 


made (1) within the framework © 


conjunction with operaticnal plans, and with an eye to ope rational 

capabilities; and (3) in the light of the fullest possible intelligence 

about the target. | 
These three requizements for the sound psywar decision will | 


be discussed in the following sections. 


7 | 
aS POLICY AND OBJECTIVES 


| e | By policy we mean what Lerner’ has called “the continuous 
effort to shape the future by decisions in the present.” A confused 
policy, then, is simply one in which clear and unambiguous and 
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available means and instruments to produce decisions that will 
make future events develop according to our stated goals. Hence 
the soundness of any policy decision is “to be judged by its effece- . 
tiveness in modifying given conditions teward desired goals.” 
Now it is apparent that psywar is one of the instruments just 
mentioned. Its assignment is to modify “given conditions toward 
desired goals.” It must also be apparent that psywar can never 
be better than policy. If policy is confused, can psywar be any 
different? If policy is faulty, can psywar hope that its efforts 
will forward national objectives? The answer, clearly, is no. ' 
The layman's stereotype of the propagandist or the psycho- ' 
logical warrior is that of a magician who moves men around with 
word-wizardry and reshuffles world events to suit himself. We. 
know it is not so. We know that if our Asia policy is confused, no 
psywar, no matter how brilliant, can keep our affairs in that area qi 
from going badly. We know that if our policy in regard to resisting i. 
Communism turns out to be faulty, then God pity us, for no psywar 
operation is going to be able to save us. In fact, that stereotype 
is one for both the psywar student and the political leader to put 
out of their minds—the former because he needs to get rid of 
any lingering suspicion that his task is to make foreign policy, 
and the latter because he needs to get rid of any lingering sus- 
picion that if he fails to clarify policy goals, or chooses wrong, 
then his psywar man can straighten things out for him, or cover i 
up his mistakes. . — 
Psywar, then, is an instrument of policy and a means toward 
accomplishing objectives. The responsibility of the policy maker 
is to present the psywar operator with a clear and a sound policy. 
The responsibility of the psywar man is to implement that policy 
with effective messages. He has, no doubt, a further responsibility 
to give advice, when asked for it, as to what the psychological ef- 
fect of a policy will probably be, and what the psywar implementation . 
of a policy will call for in the way of resources, modified directives, 
etc. But chiefly he is presented with a policy, and he translates . 
jt—at the level of his echelon—into directives, campaigns, media 
choices, and messages. . 
The various types of psywar differ in their relation to national, _ 
policy. Into the planning of political psywar, for example, national 
policy enters directly; it enters somewhat less directly into the 


consistent decisions about shaping the future fail to get made. A > 
faulty policy exists when present decisions are of such character 

that they will not shape the future in the way the policy makers ‘ 
intend. A “sound policy,” on the other hand, is one that uses all ¥ | 
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planning of strategic and consolidation psywar and least directly 
into the planning of tactical psywar. No psywar planning, however, 
can leave it out of account or go against it. Take, for example, 
the policy stated clearly by the President during World War Ul, 
that the only terms to be offered our enemies should be uncon- 
ditional surrender. This national policy reached down even to the” 
tactical level, greatly restricting what could be said to the Nazi 
armies by way of persuading them to lay down their weapons — 
partly because of uncertainty as to what could be said and what 
could not. General Eisenhower tried unsuccessfully to get a 
clarification from higher authority of what unconditional sur- | 
render actually meant, So that enemy troops could be told clearly 
what to expect if they were to give up the fight. Some observers ~ 
believe, indeed, that the policy seriously handicapped our psywar 
effort in Europe, and this is a good place to repeat the objection 
to which such statements are open. What is meant by this one is 
that more Germans would have surrendered, after seeing our ‘leaf- 
. lets, if the latter had mt had to stress unconditional surrender. 
But since our national policy makers did not want surrender on 
terms other than unconditional capitulation, any surrenders 
psywar might have got on other terms would have forwarded no 
US objective and would have been pointless or even harmful. 
; Military objectives enter most directly into the planning of 
tactical psywar, less into strategic and consolidation, least into 
Pos political; but they must be taken into account in the planning of 
every kind of psywar. For example, the fact that the United States 
is not able or eager to undertake certain military commitments 
in far places sharply limits what Voice of America (VOA) can say or 
imply, by way of threats or promises, in political psywar. 
{ The planner of psywar will therefore work within the blueprints 
of policy and objectives, and the planning priorities will be con- 
gruent with the priorities for goals and objectives. Even with that 
understood, however, there are some aspects of the relation of 
policy and objectives to planning which continue to cause confu- 
sion in psywar circles. 
For one thing, every psywar situation involves some combina- 
“y tion of short- and medium- and long-range policy goals and 
ie oo military objectives. Policywise, for instance, a current opera- 
tion might involve an immediate political goal of this or that 
character, the medium-range goal of victory in an international 
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conflict, and the long-term goal of such and such a kind of inter- 
national reorganization after the conflict. In a muitary psywar © a 
operation the goals might be a successful strategic retreat in a be 
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particular sector, victory in the campaign, and unconditional sur- — 4 
render by the enemy in the war as a whole. Psywar planning is. a 
likely to be at its best when the long-range objectives, political - ; 
or military, have been as clearly defined as the medium- and + 
short-range goals. Otherwise there is likely to be waste motion, ‘ 
even motion at cross-purposes. General Robert A. McClure has 
told how our psywar in Europe came a cropper by widely publi- : 
cizing to the enemy our strict adherence to the Geneva conven- . > 
tion—a policy that seemed obviously safe in the absence of policy hoe 
statements to the contrary. “It was a good ‘selling point’ to pros~- eof 
pective prisoners of war,” General McClure’ Says. “Very late 
in the Normandy campaign it was discovered, by chance, that we 
would not necessarily adhere to the provision of ‘early return to 
your homes." The decision to use prisoners of war for recon- 
struction labor did not reach the psychological warriors until after 
we had committed our Governments to a course of action they did 
not intend co follow.” : 

It is probably easier for a government that has come into power “a 
through revolution, and has thereby learned the lesson af waiting : 
and looking far ahead, to plan in ly ng-range terms. A totalitarian - 

_ government, where power is centralized, has a considerable ad- le 
vantage in this regard over a demccracy, where public opinion — ie 
must enter into every basic decision aad where policy may vary : : 
with the shifting winds of politics. Agein, it is notoriously more . 
difficult for a wartime coalition of governments to make and 
state clear long-range policy than for a single power to do so. - 
And it is a truism that if policy and objectives are short-range ; Pie 
and opportunistic, then not.only psywar operations but military c .. i 
and political operations also may be wasteful or harmful. “ 

The planner of psywar must therefore use to the full such ie 
long-range policy directives as he can get. America’s psywar ec 
messages addressed to occupied Europe in World War ll furnished 
an interesting example of this problem when it came to deciding 
what should be said to the French people. Ore of the objectives 
was obviously to strengthen and encourage the French resistance — 
movement. Atthe same time, political exigencies led the US 
Government to the decision that it must work with the collaboration 4 
government of Petain. Thus, although the Resistance was actively . 

opposing the Petain government, it was decided that none of the 
US propaganda should attack Petain, on the theory that, whereas 
the United States woul aid anyone who opposed the Nazis, long- 
range policy did not indicate the wisdom Gi aiding Frenchmen to }* 
fight Frenchmen. . - 
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The solution, however, lies only in small part with the planner 
of psywar. It is the policy maker himself who is obligated not only 
to plan in as long-range terms as possible but also to state long- 
range policy clearly and fully for his psywar operators and to 
consider the potential effect of an intended policy on his world 
relations. Even short-range military action should, in future more 
often than in the past, be designed with an eye to its psychorogical 
effect on longer-range military and political objectives. The 
short-range goals may be deceptively clear. Thus it seemed 
desirable at the time to bomb the monastery on Monte Cassino. 

But the use the Nazi propagandists were able to make of that 
action on our part, and its powe rful effect throughout Italy and the — ’ 
Catholic world, lead us to believe now that a second look at that 
objective might have been indicated before the planes were dis- 
patched by our commanders. 

In practice, policy usually presents itself to the psywar opera- 
tor as a directive, an official statement by a government or theater 
command, a public address by an official able to state policy | 
(Roosevelt's and Churchill’s speeches proved the best sources of : 
™ policy for SHAEF psywar), Or an act of a congress OF parliament. a 

Short-range military objectives usually appear in the form of a 
: briefing or a command request for aid. Long-range objectives: : 
and timetables tend to be available sn direct proportion to the 
degree of confidence in which high command holds psywar. In 
any case, before the psywar operator turns any policy or objec- 
tives into messages, he should drop in at Operations and Intelligence. : 
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OPERATIONS 


Psywar's problem with operations is a problem of integration. 
This is a two-level problem. On one level, that of fitting psy war 
into a local situation, the field operator can do much toward solving 
the problem himself. This, equaliy in military and nonmilitary 
psywar, 1S in large part a matter of cultivating good personal 
relations with operating personnel (the -3 people—A-3, G-3, $-3— 
and the local embassy), and bringsng them to see how psywar can 
| . help them, and, finally, of conducting psywar operations with a 
' .ninimum of inconvenience to and interference with operations in 
general. Psywar, for example, must not monopolize local printing 
7 facilities or expect leaflets to take precedence over ammunition 


— when a truck is going up to regiment. On a higher level, however— 
, that oi integrating psywar into the total national program—there is 
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not much the psywar operators can do. And yet this is far and 

away the more important of the two problem levels. 
We have said that psywar is one of several instruments of 

policy that every nation has at its disposal. According to Harold 

‘Lasswell,> we may distinguish four such instruments: diplomacy» 

propaganda, economics, and arms. There is good reason to believe 

it] that three of these instruments of policy are, on the highest levels” 
of policy in the United States, integrated pretty well into the national, 
program. Ifa diplomatic action is to be taken—for example, if 
diptomatic recognition is to be withheld from Red China-——there 
are reasonably good guarantees that the things the diplomats will 
9 do to that end will support and not weaken other US policies, will 
themselves be backed up by other US government action, and will 
not be decided on in the first place ‘vithout careful study of how 
they fit into the total picture. Similarly with international economic 
decisions —for example, when money is to be allocated to prime 
the economic pump in Europe—there is a reason to believe that 
] top-level officials in all departments concerned will enter into 
and affect the planning. When an important military decision 13 
to te made-~for example, when it was decided to resist Commu 
aggression in North Korea-—the decision was undoubledly coor- 
dinated not only with numerous nonmilitary programs in the US 
@ but with the policy makers of other nations as well. With all three 
of these weapons, in other words, there are prior guarantees of 
support for the weapons from other quarters when it is needed, and 
‘prior guarantees against actions being taken without regard for 
their implications for other programs, and thus against the Govern- 
ment’s left hand acting at cross-purposes with its right hand. 
But what happens to the fourth weapon at the top level? 

: Bruce Lockhart, chief of British psywar in World War Il, 
writes thus of his own government's attitude: “No serious impetus 
was ever given to our propaganda efforts from on top. It was due, 
I think, partly to the pressure of graver events and partly to igno- 

rance of the subject in Whitehall. The ignorance bred skepticism, 


© and together they were 4 formidable hurdle.” 
Daniel Lerner,-in his account of European psyw2F operations, 


“the lack of interest in sykewar displayed - 
officials responsible for the policies and 


nist 


speaks regretfully of 
by most top American 
: conduct of the war.° 
@  Carroll® testified: 
. t__and J had confirmation of it tater—that the 


President, whu.-established the OWL, nevor knew what it was doing, and 
sometimes, apparently, confused ut with the Office of Censorship. He 
had been opposed to the creation of the propaganda service and had 


It was a curious fac’ 
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established OWL with considerable reluctance, under preasure from bis 
ndvisera, whose primary aim was to provide an adequate flow of infor- 
mation to the Amorican public. Once the organization was established, 
he did not want to be bothered about it. In his own right Roosevelt was 
a preal propagandiat. . .but he did not understand the systematic use of 


propaganda in total war.® 


Carroll adds that Cordell Hull “knew even less than the President 


about OW! and cared about as much.” 

General McClure,27who commanded the psywar operation at 
SHAEF, writes ruefully: “An understanding of the proper source 
of Government policy, its actual communication to the field by a 
reliable, rapid channel, a feeling of belonging to a properly or- 
ganized team owing allegiance to the commander under whom it 
was Serving, and not to several independent Government agencies, 
would have solved most of the Psychological Warfare difficulties’ 
in SHAEF.” 

This matter of integrating psywar into the total internzuonal 
operation of a nation is the most important operational problem 
that psywar faces. It was not solved in World War Il, as the pre- 
ceding quotations indicate, and almost certainly has not been solved 
since. Yet until psywar is integrated into planning at the highest 
levels, the full potentialities of the weapon will never be exploited. 

Need we say that the Russians have no such difficulty? Both 
their doctrine and their tradition give propaganda a conspicuous 
place in carrying out policy. They have never forgotten, as Lass- 
well? points out, that the revolution of 1917 was prepared by years 
of activity during which Party members devoted most of their 
energies to propaganda. Since 1917 they have seen propaganda 
help to knock off one after another of their neighbors. Essentially 
psywar means to them a highly effective and fantastically inex- 
pensive instrument for achieving world domination. It is as much 
a part of their over-all operational plans as is the Red Army. 
With us, however, this lesson seems not yet to have been learned. 

This, we repeat, is a problem for the chiefs, which psywar 
operators can-affect only by gradually getting across to the chiefs 
how much easier their task would be if this country imitated the 
Russians a little in this regard. In local cperations, however, . 
the principle is the same —psywar, 2s onc striking arm, must 
synchronize with the other striking arms-—and psywar personnel 
can, we repeat, to some extent take the initiative. How necessary 
this is America learned the hard way in places such as Aachen, | 
where leaflets and loudspeakers, improperly coordinated with 


*Reprinted by permission of author and publisher, 
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military force, failed to bring about the surrender of the city’s 
garrison, and where, consequently, more lives were spent than 
should have been required. 

Properly used, political, military, and psychological effects 
can interact to make each other immeasurably stronger. An 
example of this was flying the Hump into China. The military 
effects of the supplies American planes were able to deliver to 
Chungking were significant. But even more important was the 
political effect of encouraging the Chinese government to resist. 
Perhaps most powerful of all—-and immensely influential on 
Chinese resistance-—was the demonstration of America’s strength, 
skill, and determination to enemies and Aliies. 

Another convincing demonstration of the power of coordinated 
political, military, and prcpagands actions was the Nazi campaign | 
in Europe which Taylor’ so aptly called a “strategy of terror.” 
The political pressure from Berlin, the screaming Stukas, and 
the threatening radio all drove toward the single goal of Nazi 
conquest. 

In the practical sense, therefore, psywar is always dependent 
on operational capabilities in two fields. One is for political, mili- 
tary, and perhaps economic action of a given kind at a given time. 
It is, of course, essential to know operational capabilities and 
intentions before making promises and threats in psywar output. 

It is equally important to time and phase psywar with the opera- 
tional schedule. The airlift into Berlin was an example. Even 
without a word of propaganda the lift was a magnificent piece of 
psywar. On the other hand, if our intentions and capabilities had 
been made known before the lift began, if our psywar operators | 
had been able to tell the world what the Free World was prepared 
to do to resist aggression in Berlin, then the effect would have 
been still greater. For the audience would have been able to 
watch the whole action develop, like the plot of a story, with the 
conflicting intentions clear and the action clearly demonstrating 

a victory which counterpropaganda would have had a harder time 
befogging and belittling. 

‘In the second place, psywar is dependent on operational capa- 
bilities for delivering a message in a given way at a given time. 
If, for example, no qualified psywar personnel are available when 
and where they are needed, the psywar weapon simply cannot make 
its contribution to the achievement of the national purpose. If 
none of the short-wave stations reach country A, then radio psywar 
to that country is, for the moment, out of the question. If no loud- 
- speakers are available, obviously that method is impossible. If 
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it takes a week to print and disseminate a leaflet, the capacity of 
psywar to affect tactical situations will be smaller by far than it 
might have been if facilities were available for getting leaflets 

out cn short notice. If an airplane is available cnly on Tuesdays to 
drop psywar materials, then other methods of dissemination must 
be used on the other six days unless, from psywar’s point of view, 
they are to be wasted. 

The extent of operational support now required by, for example, 
strictly military psywar, may be judged by a simple set of figures. 
In World War I all belligerents dropped a total of about 20,000,000 
leaflets. In World War JI the Western Allies alone dropped 
1,250,000,000 leaflets. Approximately that same number were 
dropped by this country alone in the first 21 months of the Korean 
Ope ration. 

The extent of ccordination required of a combat psywar officer 
iz illustrated by a study made by the Army psywar training school. 
A combat psywar officer is expected to be responsible for effecting 
cocrdination with various military agencies concerning the follow- 
ing matters; 


Individual ae 
or Activity 
Group 
G-l Procurement of psywar specialists 
Obtaining information concerning prisoners of war 


G-2 Provision of intelligence material for psywar purposes, 
including intelligence of the enemy in general and 
of the forces in contact in particular, and intelligence 
oi enemy propaganda principles, Pegamizenions and 
technique 

Assistance in the planning of psywar operations 

Estimating effectiveness of friendly and enemy psywar 
operations 

Designating prisoners of war and others with informa- 
tion of value for psywar purposes, and those suitable 
for use in broadcasting, writing leaflets, and other 
activities of psywar interest 

Assistance in the planning and supervision of training 
and other activities concerning defense against 
enemy propaganda 


G-3 Obtaining information concerning current and iuture 
operations 
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‘ Individual . 
or Activity 
Group > . 
® General staff coordination and supervision of the 


planning and conduct of psywar ope rations 
Surrender technique to be given to the enemy 
Training troops in psywar, to include defense against 


® enemy psywar 
; Allocation of ammunition for propaganda dissemination 
G-4 Procurement of specia! supplies 
‘Transportation 
Storage areas 
@ Civil Obtaining information concerning displaced persons 
Affairs or Reestablishment of information services 
Military ; 
Government 
Officer 
© Signal Assignment of radio channels 
Officer Provision of communication equipment, maintenance, 


and repair 
Provision of communication facilities 
Obtaining photographs suitable for propaganda purposes 
Effective signal security > 


Artillery Recommendations concerning allocations of ammunition 


. Officer for propaganda purposes 
Selection of units to fire propaganda missiles 


Ordnance Obtaining information on technical matters relative 
Officer to communications and weapons suitable f-r dis- 
semination of propaganda 


Engineer Maintaining reproduction equipment eg 
Officer = 7 

Surgeon Caring for wounded prisoners : 

Public Obtaining press and photography releases 

Informa- Preventing conflict and contradiction between informa- . ; 
tion Cifiicer tion released to the general public and the armed pat 


forces, and propaganda directed toward the enemy 
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i : Individual 
or ; . Activity _ 
Group . 
Troop Suggesting effective indoctrination of troops against — ae 
Information | enemy propaganda — ; 
and Edu- Preventing serious conflict between propaganda "ae 
cation directed toward the enemy and information supplied . 
Officei to the troops . 
Air Force Leaflet and airborne loudspeaker misssuns od 
Personnel Bombs and aircraft for propaganda missions 2 
This listing, of course, applies specifically te an army psywar 7 1 
officer, but something like this relation must exist between the : i 
psywar planner and his related operational units not only in the oF 
other two services but also, with, however, very different entries, . . 
: between the civilian operator and his embassy. In fact the relation oy 
a should be even closer than that described, because the cnannels « | 
are not, 2s the listing might seem to imply, one-way Streets. As , § 


the psywar officer gets help and advice {rom the officers named, 
-'so also should he be responsible for giving advice and information : 

° to them—opportunities he sees for the use of psywar, ways in 

which combat operations might be scheduled or directed for : 
maximum psychological effectiveness, facts that fighting personnel 
‘6 at all levels should know about the use of psywar in general and 
his use of it in particular, information that should be given to troops» 
by way of counteracting enemy propaganda. In other words the | 
relation ideally is much more than support of psywar by opera- 
tions. It is really integration of psywar into operations toward a 
common objective. : 


i 
INTELLIGENCE 


-Psywar intelligence is the only thing that keeps psywar from 
being an absorbing but exceedingly dangerous game of blindman's 
buff. Every other condition of the game conspires to make it just 
that--the distance over which the psywar operator must operate, 
the effort of the enemy to keep the true facts and situation hidden, 
the barriers of international suspicion, the difficulties. of intercui- 
tural communication. The mission of intelligence is to see through 
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barriers like these and to maintain a continuing flow of information 
and evaluation, on the basis of which policy can be translated 
effectively into operations. 

Actually, psywar needs two kinds of intelligence, which have 
sometimes been called “basic™ and “output” intelligence. The 
purpose of the {first of these is to provide, on a day-to-day basis, 
the clearest and most objective possible picture of the target. This 
includes its strengths and vulnerabilities, psychological and physical 
needs, attitudes and morale, programs and expressed policies, 
and the existing channels for reaching the target. The major re- 
quirement here is the highest possible degree of accuracy. . 

Output intelligence, on the other hand, is concerned not s0 much 
with accuracy as with verisimilitude. This is the flow of material 
from which the writing and production staffs of psywar are able to 
construct leaflets, scripts, and other messages. It includes inci- ; 
dents, names, statements, descriptions, mapS, and other details 
that can be used directly to make psywar materials sound real. 
Output intelligence may even include such details as telephone 
numbers; in fact the British political intelligence division in World 


we 


i aes Deere fe cen er a NN 


wae ete 


oe dak ne 


War Il was several times asked to provide telephone numbers of © a 
German citizens for use in radio broadcasts. a 
These two kinds of intelligence are not always good neighbors. ‘ 


The kind of mind that is most useful in gathering basic intelligence , 
is the social science mind, able te sift and weigh and evaluate. 

The kind of mind that is most useful in gathering output intelligence 
is the imaginative mind, able to see facts as a writer does, and 
fasten on the details which, given creative treatment, will make 

a psywar message. These two approaches may be good for each 
other. That is, the sober, careful attitude of the basic intelligence 
man will keep the output intelligence man from going off half-cocked. 
On the other hand, the constant pressure of the cutput man will 

tend to keep the basic intelligence man aware of the practical uses 
of his results. So it is in theory, at least. In practice, it has . . 
usually been found necessary to separate the two functions. In ‘ 
SHAEF, during World War Il, two officers were separated from 
the main intelligence unit and assigned full-time to providing 


ce dea aos iE eee 


output intelligence; in addition the writers themselves gathered : 
a good deal of such intelligence from prisone™s and documents. . 
In FEC, Tokyo, during the Korean operation, the basic intelligence : 
function was assigned to an intelligence unit reporting directly to ’ 
the commanding officers of the psywar section. Output intelligence . 4 
-—for example, preparatio: of background remoranda by means ; Be 


of which the writers could handle the specified themes for the ' 
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relatively unfamiliar Chinese and Korean targets-—was assigned 

to an intelligence unit of the operational group. 

There are two general sources for intelligence material of 
these kinds. One is the broad background of relatively unchanging 
fact which is represented, in a psywar operation, by previous 
training in the culture and physical nature of the target area, by 
reference books, and by psywar personnel-who have lived in the 
target culture. This is chiefly a matter of previous preparation. 
When a psywar operation begins, it is too late to do much toward 
filling this gap except by drawing on what has been dene before. 
When the Korean operation started, for example, we were short 
of psywar personnel trained and experienced in the Korean cul- 
ture, although we did what we could by gathering reference materials 
and hiring Korean natives. The same situation will exist in future — 
operations unless we meet it with a program of training, here and 
abroad, and an extensive program of fact gathering with a view to 
psywar needs. 

The other source of material is the day-to-day input by which 
the picture is kept detailed and up-to-date. This comes from 
documents, from prisoners, from exiles and refugees, from ob- 
servation, from our own sec ret agents, and from the publications 
and broadcasts of the target and related states. In a military 
operation it comes in large measure from prisoners. As Hertz 
said of the operation against Lorient in World War Il;. "Our 
existence as a functioning tactical unit depended on intelligence 
from prisoners. We ate, slept, and drank-with prisoners. Many 
nights | was awakened by members of our crew dragging in de- 
serters, who sat on my bedroll, dripping the waters of the river 
Scorff as they told us the latest Winchell dope on what went on 
‘inside the fortress.” Hertz was interested mostly in output 
intelligence. Prisoners were also a source of basic intelligence. | 
As a matter of fact, interviews with prisoners were used during» 

the European operation in 1944 and 1945 as a source from which 
to make up a cunstantly changing index of Wehrmacht morale, which 
was invaluable in timing psychological operations. 

The outline of topics on which SHAEF interrogators questioned 
prisoners for psywar purposes is interesting as an illustration of 
the kinds of subject on which information is needec. After getting 
basic information on the prisoner's name, rank, unit, personal 
history, etc., the interrogator went through the following 19 topics: 


(1) Contacts with and reactions to Allied propaganda 
(2) Contacts with and reactions to German propaganda 
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(3) Attitude toward last-ditch warfare 

(4) Expectation of outcome of war 

(5) Attitude toward possible Allied occupation 

(6) Specific concerns with possible postwar situation (revenge 

against civilian population; looting, destruction of property, 
rage; unemployment; lack of food) 

(7) Postwar expectations for Germany 

(8) Attitude toward National Socialism 

(9) Attitude toward Hitler personally 

(10) Attitude toward other Nazi leaders, including tower Party 
functionaries 

(11) Ideas on war guilt 

(12) Feeling of political a a (who should be held 
responsible?) 

(13) Fear of ill treatment as POW | 

(14) Attitude toward senior leaders 

(15) Attitude toward immediace officers 

(16) Reactions to Allied weapons 

(17) Service conditions (food, health of unit, mail, types of 
reserves encountered, etc.) . 

(18) Rivalries in Wehrmacht 

(19) Home-front situation (underground opposition, attitudes of 
and toward foreign workers, family life, morale effect of 
air raids, etc.) 

This is, of course, not the only kind of POW sarereooation: 
There are many other kinds of information which military intel- 
ligence can extract from prisoners-—for example, on the movements, 
equipment, and training of their military units; names of officers; 
precise information on location of factories, transportation lines, 
and other bombing targets; etc. But questions like those are bound 
to be asked anyway, and the problem of psywar is to get its kind ‘of 
question asked along with the others.. That is why the SHAEF 
structured interview is worth study. Notice that it begins with 
an attempt to get a general picture of how many and what kind of 
leaflets and broadcasts were reaching the POW’s unit, then asks | 
a series of questions about expectations. There follow questions 

a the POW's feeling toward his leaders, toward the party, and 
jee the subject of war guilt and the kind of Germany that should 
come into existence after the war. Then the questions °urn to 
more direct Wehrmacht experiences: Service conditions, rival- 
ries in the army, and reactions to the quality and effectiveness _ 
of Allied weapons. Finally, there are questions about what the . 
soldier has heard of conditions on the home front. Thus the 
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interrogator should be able, if he gets good cooperation from his 
; POW, to estimate what the prisoner knows about the war, the needs 
r€ in him to which psywar might have appealed successfully, the 
; main structure of his political attitudes, and his strong group 
loyaltizs and alliances. \ arthermore, by finding out these things 
° for a large number of prisoners, it is possible to plot the change 
_ over a period of weeks or months (for example, who they think 
is winning the war, their attitudes toward a possible occupation, 
their service conditions, and their attitudes toward their superior 
officers and toward the top men) and thus obtain a curve from which 
both morale and response trends can be deduced. 


A basic problem, of course, is always the “thousand yards,” 
that is, what happens to a soldier when he has ceased to be a 

7 fighting man and become a prisoner. It is very difficult to estimate - 
what allowance to make in projecting a prisoner's attitudes to 
enemy soldiers still fighting. It is sometimes difficult, also, te 
know how much credence to put in prisone rs’ answers. Sometimes 
they lie to please their interrogators, sometimes to misinform 
them. An experienced interrogator can often tell when this is 
happening and minimize it with well-asked questions or allow for 
it in his estimates of the prisoner's reliability. Furthermore 
there is some safety in numbers in a case like this; one prisoner's © 
report can be checked against others, and all against other evidence. 

Other information, as we have said, comes in large quantities 
from documents. After D-Day we realized how much documentary 
material had not been available to us previously. As soon as we 
began to move into Brittany, we captured a wealth of personal 
tetters, Army and civilian orders, textbooks and manuals, news- 
papers; magazines, and diaries, which proved to be a mine of intel- 
ligence information for psywar. The psywar man ordinarily has 
at his disposal one or a number of intelligence digests, and either 
he or some other agency monitors the enemy radio and examines 
such enemy leaflets and other publications as can be obtained. 


The breadth and variety of questions put to psywar intelligence 
tn ntavtling ta a nerson unfamiliar with it, For example, here 


415 DStGapvssssp ow “ pre ww se heeen eee 


are samples of the questions put to psywar intelligence in the 
Far East theater during the Korean operation: 
Is the Chinese attitude toward surrender like that of the 
Japanese? a ~ Ts 
r _ What percentage of the Chinese fighting in Korea are former 
Chinese Nationalist troops, and are they speciaily vulnerable to 
surrender propaganda? 
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What do the Chinese .now think of Sun Yat-sen? (Tne intention 
was to make propaganda use of the way the Communists had put 


aside the principles of Sun.) 


What keeps the guerrillas fighting? 
How much is our radio being heard in North Korea? 


.What do the Koreans think of what the Communists have done 


to emancipate Korean women? 


These are only samples. If we try to analyze more system- 


atically what intelligence should know in order to fill out psywar's 


picture of its target, we come out with something like this: 


Physical aspects of the target 


Population figures, appearance of the country, climate, 
seasons, Size and plan of cities, transportation system, 
plant life, crops,what the people especiaily value about the 
physical nature of the country, etc. 


Social background 


History of the country; group structure of the society; 
role habits of the people; values and beliefs; traditions 
and symbols; institutions; distribution of wealth and in-. 
come and ways of earning money; leaders in different 
fields; their quality, reputation, and biographies (and 
their present whereabouts and habits, which often make 
good output intellirence); typical ways in which business, 
industrial, professional, farm, and labor families live; 
educational system of the country; recreational patterns; 
how social change is accomplished in the country; etc. 


Communications 


What is the literacy level in the country and how widely 
are the mass communications distributed through the 
population? What.kind of mass communications are the 
people used to? Howdo experts in the target country us 
the communication system to change attitudes and bring 
about action? What special communication patterns such 
as color symbolisms ought we know about? In general 
what do the peopie in the target know about given events? 
How and to what extent does the target government isolate 
its people against foreign propaganda? How can America 
get its propaganda in at least risk to its recipients? 


Propaganda line 


214 
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What is the target telling (a) its own people, (b) its allies, 
if any, (c) US Allies, (d) the United States? 
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» : . 2 
Political situation ‘ | 
: : é 
} 
{ 
? 
t 


What is the political philosophy behind the target state? 

What is the organization of the government, nature and 

strength of the control system, relation of the government 

. to everyday lives of the people? What are people's atti- 
s - tudes toward the government and different groups of 

e 7 government officials, the apparent long-range goals of 


the state, the apparent immediate goals, the capabilities 
of the government-in-power for suppressing deviant : 
Opinion, the groups or individuals that have political 
power and those that have power to inconvenience or over- 
throw the government, etc.? 


Military. situation , 

Nature and organization of the military service, its ‘ 
traditions, its equipment, the care it takes of troops, : 
kind and amount of training, living conditions inthe i 
services, what troops think of US weapons, relation of . 4 ee 
military to civil power, attitudes of soidiers toward mili- 

x tary leadership, evidence of cleavage if any in the services, 
heroes of the services, whereabouts of given units or of 
ships, apparent military plans and capabilities, etc. 


. Personality needs and group relations : : H 
Evidence of personality needs to which psywar might 
appeal, signs of frustration, indications of group tension 
or of significant deviance, general pattern of attitudes as 
nearly.as it can be inferred from opinions and actions, 
evidences of strong attitude structures characterized by nee 
ego involvement and emotional bias, state of morale in 
armed forces and among civilians, groups which have 
power to reinforce deviance, etc. . 


Bera he: 


General assessment of target ; 
Strengths—points where attitude structures and action : per 
patterns are most likely to resist change but which, if 
changed, would represent substantial deterioration in . 
enemy position. 
we Vulnerabilities—points where attitude structure and action 
I Z patterns are most likely to Le susceptible to change in a 
1@ . desired direction but which may or may not represent © 
| , worth-while goals for attempted change. 
Trends —of policy, propaganda line, public opinion, morale, 
deviance, and other factors of psywar importance. 
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General assessment of US psywar's effect on target 


What groups is US psywar reaching, and what are the Bey 

known responses? (Some ways of arriving at information 7 x 

of this kind will be discussed in a later chapter.) . ~s 
Obviously this outline is neither complete nor tailored to any me 
particular kind or location of psywar. For tactical psywar, on a _ , : 


mountainside in Korea, one part of it would be much more im- 
portant than others; for political broadcasting, as by the VOA, 
other parts would be important. However, this is not the “ 
bus place to go into the problem of how to expand these sections or &e 
how to gather the information. 3 
® And perhaps ina chapter like this, which must treata great _ ig 
. mass of material in a suggestive rather than inclusive way, we. 7 
tend to be too general and not practic al enough. Intelligence is es 
extremely practical. It may help you to think of material like . 
this in practical terms if you think of what a minister needs to know i" 
about one of his parishioners with whose beliefs and values he is ij re 
concerned, or what a teacher needs to know about one of his pupils r) 
with whose social knowledge and attitudes he: is concerned. Obvi- 
ously, he needs to know as much as he can. To begin with, he is Z 
thoroughly familiar with the social milieu in which.the parishioner . 
or the student lives; if he himself has grown up in that milieu, so | 
much the better. He evenknows the person's history, and how his . a. 
home looks, and probably the heroes he holds and the symbols he z 
is used to hearing and seeing. He knc .s, or soon finds out, what 
the individual knows and believes about the subject under discussion, 


and he is in position to find out very soon how he can appeal to the | ~ 
individual; what inner needs and outer group relationships will ‘ 
have to be involved in any changes that are made. Furthermore ae: 


he can watch the results of anything he says. That is what the 

preacher or the teacher needs to know as a minimum. But now 

move the preacher or teacher a thousand miles away and let him 

talk to persons he has never seen and who are not particularly ” 

anxious either to hear or see him. That is more like the situation a 

of the psychological warrior. And intelligence, by one means or ‘ 

other, has to fill in the gap. ee EY, 

What, in practical terms then, does the psywar man need from 

| intelligence? Obviously, the best-and most complete picture he . 
i can get. Anything intelligence can do to help him along toward < 
the kind of knowledge and understanding the minister or the teacher 
either has to begin with, or easily acquires—any thing intelligence 
can do in that direction will be valuable. If intelligence can fillin a 
the outline we have just given, then it will be doing its job well. , 
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But s 2pose We have to cut the information to bare essentials: what 
are the essentials? For the ans let us g° back to the 
as we des of this book. The 
to know from inte than anything, 
else: es = 
First, how he can get attention for his messages that is, what 


medium, what timing, what approach, what treatment, and perhaps 


what segment of a target? 
talk to the target, that is, how can he clothe 


the subjec i mbols so a5 to ross? 


Third, what he ha Be “hat iss W 
and action patterns of the target with reference to’ the particular 
discussion? 
are the condition® of changes that iS. what are 
the persona s of the target to which 4 message can be 
made to appeal; and what are the group relations which can be 
made to reinforce the desired change or from which the target | 
individuals will have to deviate? 
And finally, when he has sent his messages» what are the results, 
that is, are the messages being received, and what kinds of responses 


are they elici 

As an exam 
kind of intelligence cons 
This much-admired British leaflet 0 | was written 
in German but still retains its beauty and effectiveness in English 
translation. Many cr well the leaflet fits 
the spirit of the German soldier, and Speier say that when you 
study this leaflet carefully, in the light of its situation and its 
intended audience, you will come to the conclusion that you will 


be hard put to find more vicious propaganda anywhere. 


be made of this 
leaflet message- 


TO THE SOLDIER wHO MARCHES WEST 


You are etill alive. it is wonderful. Everything that lives is wonm- 
green Brass and ths birda- 
d the rocks and the soil and the dung—they are nothing, 
for they have 
fe whe hav 
The rocks, the 
Where will your? 
you going to Paris? 
Bo you know what is in the West, soldier? | shall tell you, soldier, 
‘Listes. 
Jn front of you are the English, you know tbat. 
Ameri behind them. You also know how they 
your comrades. Porbaps thoy will retreat and new regiments 


ahead. Tho® ghey will fire again. Then the Allies retreat agein- 
But the firing never coasem ++" ° 
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There ba something else in the Weet- I shall tell you what this 
*aomething™ 1s Nobody can tell you exactly where it ip, but It purely 
ts In the West. 

Your grave lies in the West. 

If you marc n't help {\nding it Possibly it ls for 
ahead of you, bebin But possibly It Is very neat you, 
perhaps you can see it to ow—nobody knows- But awely, 
the grave lies there, a4 sure : 

Do you march West, 


of us who live aay 
the living and t 


+ than that betwee 
imal. It ia the greatest 
yu cannot MATYs to 
riend, yOu can't talk with him, you dodt 
poldier, we SAY good-by,¥8 who are allves 
ds end insecta—they shall not be with 


difference 
and foe, ge 
difference in t 


you aay More «+s * 


Soldier. farewell. 
Today, you are one of us; you ate one with men and woren aod 


everything that lives. You are master of the rocks and the woods 


al) inanimate things. 
Tomorrow you march West. 
Soldier, farewell. , 
Do you hear our voloe? 
Farewell. : 


On a mountain in Korea or in the New York studios of the VOA 
these questions will still be the same. 

One final word of warning should be said. Intelligence must 
continually be reevaluated in the light of accumulating evidence. 


Target information from be 
of uneasy peace 5 scanty at best. 
or concealed. The best, the latest, the most comp 
is none too good, a5 every psywar operator has found at 
As von Clausewitz id, "A great part of the informa- 
ntradictory» 4 still greater part is false, 
hat doubtful.” Those are the 


its intelligence units to per- 


SUMMARY 


This chapter is a spelling out of the postulate with which the 
chapter began, that is, that psywar i eries of managerial 
decisions and (1) within the 
framework of ion with opera- . 
tional plans an and (3) in the 


light of fullest poss 
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It is well to remember that psywar can never be better than 
policy. If policy is confused, psywar can hardly expect to be 
clear. If policy is faulty, psywar can hardly expect to make up 

: for the deficiencies. If policy is short-range and opportunistic, 
psywar can hardly be otherwise. It is the obligation of policy 
makers to make sound policy, and in the longest practicable terms, 
and to make that available to the psywar unit; and it is the obliga- 
tion of the psywar operation not to make foreign policy but to take 
the policy already made and translate it into symbols, messages, 
campaigns. . 

Psywar has an operational problem on two levels, The more 
serious problem is on the level of top planning, and it centers 
around the question of whether political and military planners in 
a country such as the United States can understand psywar and 
integrate it into their plans of action along with the other weapons 
available to them. On the more familiar level it is the problem of 
coordinating psywar with going operations and getting logistic A 
support-—a complex probiem, but one about which the psywar 

. operator is better able to do something than he is about the high- 

‘ level problem. 3 . 

Psywar needs two kinds of intelligence: basic, which aims at 
the most accurate possible picture of a target, and output, which 
is a culling of materials about the target for use in psywar mes- 

‘ sages. Likewise, there are two broad sources of psywar intelli- 
‘gence: the broad background of relatively unchanging fact which 
comes out of previous training and experience in the target area, 

. and out of such experience distilled into reference books and 

files; and the day-to-day input by which the picture is kept de- 
tailed and up-to-date, this input coming from documents, prisoners, 
exiles and refugees, observation, secret agents, publications, and 
broadcasts. Letus say again that gathering and use.of intelligence 
are topics for a separate book, We have only tried to suggest 

some of the special relevance of intelligence to psywar. One 
special caution should be repeated here: psywar intelligence, 
which is scanty at best and withheld as much as possible by the 
enemy, must be continually reevaluated in the light of accumulating 
evidence. 
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td] | . i Chapter 7 
FACTORS RELEVANT TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE DECISION 


range of possibilities for psywar 

is no’ endless but certainly very large. There are always more 

campaigns to be waged and more targets to be hit than any nation - 

can effectively wage OF hit at any given time. A selection, often a= | 

a highly difficult selection, must be made. Further selections a 

must be made among themes, among media, among possible ways 

of expressing the message, and among the countless permutations 

and cornbinations possible in timing a group of messages. ‘ 
All these decisions are complex and difficult. Each involves 

{ variables, each of which. must be estimated ; 

that there is not much ex~ 'y 

ch the operator can turp for 

s at the same time something To 


We have remarked that the 


a large number © 
and assigned a value despite the fact 
perimental evidence or theory to whi 
guidance. Psywar, as we have said, i 


less than a science and something less than an art, although it has Be 
elements of both science and art. Insofar.as it is science, it puts = 


its bets on the best and most complete evidence available, tries 
to function in terms of cool objective interpretation of such evidence, 
and looks forward to the day when laboratory and field studies will . 
provide it with the developed theory it sorely needs. At present, . 
however, the making of psywar decisions is mostly a matter of: 
impressionistic or intuitive balancing of plusses and minuses of 
quite uncertain value. And here the experience, the skill, and the 
“art” of the old hand at the psywar game play an important role. 

The chief decisions that enter into the planning of psywar are 
what campaign (what specific act, as part of that campaign? ), Ng 
purpose (that is. what specific response from the target audience 
is the objective of the campaign? of the specific act bf psywar? ) 


target, channel or channels, message (which means, how should 
the psywar man try to accomplish the desired change? ), timing, my 
and means of evaluation? These will be discussed in the following . 
pages. 
| | | 3 
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DECIDING ON THE CAMPAIGN 


. Psychological warfare, like military warfare, is for the most 
part organized into a series of campaign’. These employ a group 
of related themes for long enough to get the greatest cumuiative 
effect without a significant loss of interest. . 

Leonard Boob! has made an ingenious effort to develop a 
systematic, semimathematical way of estimating the relative 
desirability of different campaigns. A mathematical weighting 
of the kind he has in mind is perhaps not feasible in all circum- 


stances, but when the operator goes about deciding on a ¢xmpaign 


he must ask himself questions such as the following, and be clear 
in his mind as to how he is answering them: 


Priority of Policy Points 


What particular points of our policy and program hold highest 
priority at any given time? This is obviously a fundamental — 
question, one that must be answered at the very highest levels. 
The obligation of the psywar officer is not to decide it but to 
seek direction on it. 


Applicability of Psychological. Warfare to Policy Points 


Which of these high-priority points is it possible to reinforce 
with psywar at this time? Certain policies make better psywar 
than others. For example, Wilson’s Fourteen Points made better 
psywar than Roosevelt's po!-:y of unconditional surrencer. For 
some policies and programs the timing, as of a given moment, will 
not be right. For example, there may be more reason to maintain 
secrecy on a forthcoming military movement than to build up 
psychologically to it. This is partly a high-level policy decision, 
partly an expert operational decision. But it is clear that at any 
given moment certain high-priority items in a nation’s military 
and diplomatic program will lend themselves better to psywar 
treatment than others, and some will not lend themselves to it at 


all. The operator, insofar as his directives leave him free to choose, | 


will naturally want to allocate the scarce resources to those items 
that promise the biggest pay -off for the smallest expenditure of 
time, energy, and material. 
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Number of Campaigns Possible : 
ee 


How many of these possible and desirable campaigns can be 
successfully maintained at once? This again is an operational 
estimate, which shou!d be made in terms of tie importance and 
probable size of the campaigns, the facilities available for con-- 
ducting them, and the capacity of the target audiences to absorb 
them. Skilled propagandists are always careful not to attempt. 
too much at once. The Russians have maintained their peace 


campaign for two years, keeping 1 
for example, petitions, international meetings, charges, counter- 
charges, and offers. While this campaign has been in progress, 
it has apparently dominated all Soviet psywar. In the meantime, 
however, they have developed and concluded a number of minor 
campaigns; for example, the charge that the UN Forces were 


t ae using bacteriological warfare. The Soviet practice of concentrating 


on a few themes or campaigns at a time is, of course, part of 


I the Leninist teaching, which affirms that agitation (communication 
2 to the many) should shoot the works on only a few ideas 50 that the 


masses may master them completely. The good psywar planner 
always has up his sleeve some possible and desirable campaigns 
that he is not using at the moment but will use when the moment . 
1s ripe or when the current campaigns have accomplished their 


and when io launch or step up the pace of another are among the 
most critical he is called upon to make. The following are some 
‘of the criteria in terms of which such decisions should be made. 


Avaiiatility of Tools and Channels 

For which of the possible and desirable campaigns are the © 
necessary tools and channels available, and the targets exposed? 
The question here is, is the psywar operator in a position to de- 


liver a campaign to the target he wants to hit? How complete, 


If a campaign requires airplanes, are planes available? If it re- 


supporting raids, or Point Four funds), is the psywar operator's 
government in a position te supply those events? If a campaigao » 


id a requires the operator to reach a special group within the target | 


country (for example, policemen or telephone workers ), has he 
a channel by which he can be sure of reaching them? Will there, 
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it alive by varying the treatment; 


objectives. The decisions as to when to taper off on one campaign 


for example, is the communication monopoly in the target country? 


quires radio, is there a signal into the country, and some evidence 
that it is being heard? Wa campaign requires events (for example, 
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if he uses such and such a channel, be a spillover that will weaken 
his other campaigns (for example, will trade unionists hear and 
dislike what he is saying to policemen)? 


Most Promising Campaigns 


Of the possible and desirable campaigns, which ones are most 
promising in terms of their likelihood of (a) gaining attention, 
(b) gaining acceptance, and (c) finding conditions favorable for 
the desired attitude change OF action? Having decided that he can 
reach the target, the psywar planner must now put together the 
best intelligence he can get regarding the target with what he 
knows of the proposed campaign and of his own capabilities, and 
estimate the chances of making the campaign 4 success. What has 


ee eer ee Peers: : ies ae 
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wee 
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the enemy been telling the target? What does the target popula- ‘ 

tion know and think about the topic of the proposed campaign? If j 

the campaign is launched at moment X, is it tikely to get a fresh ; & 
hearing; to interest people by touching some of their needs and ‘ 
wants; to gain the propaganda initiative (for in psychological as i = 
in military warfare the advantage lies with attack)? Has the en- . if 


emy succeeded in building up 4 resistance to this particular 
argument Or this kind of campaign? Has the psywar operator 
the tools it will take to gain acceptance for the message? For 
example, has he a spokesman who will be accepted by the target, 
and evidence that will be believed? And, finally, is the prognosis . 
favorable for the attitude change he wants to bring about? In 
view of the present beliefs and attitudes of the target, willthe — oe 
desired change be a small one (ordinarily, the smaller the easier) : 

er a great one? Will the change require 4 short or a long campaign? 

(Panic, for example, can se brought about, if at all, in @ relatively 

short time, but habits of cooperation can be instilled only by 4 

sustained effort over 4 long period. Is the psywar operator ina : 
position to reinforce the desired change with events? Is the 
desired change me rely a matter of canalizing existing attitudes 

(in which case it may be accomplished easily), or will it require 

a fundamental reversal of stoutly held beliefs and attitudes? (In 

the latter case it will be extremely difficult, perhaps too difficult = 
to be worth trying.) Will it be reinforceable by group attitudes, or 
require deviance {rom group norms and role patterns? (in ‘ 
which case, again, it will be extremely difficult.) Does the desired = 
response lie within the limits set by the culture of the target 

audience? Is it inhibited by surveillance? 
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esirable campaigns, what is there 8 : 


to lose (a) in future credibility, (b) in risk to our friends, and (c) 
in terms of giving the enemy an opening? These are the crucial 
; negative questions. Credibility is 4 valuable asset in any propa~ 
® ganda operation and one that is to be bartered away only when 
there are extremely convincing reasons for thinking that the 
pay-off will be big. Concretely, the operator must be sure that 
the advantage to be gained by fooling the enemy will overbalance 
the loss involved in depriving the audience of grounds for trusting 
] : our propaganda in the future. Similarly, if a campaign makes it 
necessary for agents, friends, or potential friends in the target 
. - population to reveal themselves, Or exposes them to the risk of 
-  yetaliatory action by the enemy (imprisonment, confiscation of ‘ 


property, execution), then the planner must think a second or 
third time about whether itis worth undertaking. The presump- . 
st such a campaign, although here, 


tion, of course, is always again 
we must not think, as some current writing on 


In the case of possible and d 


as with credibility, 

psywar urges us to do, in terms of absolute prohibitions: never > , 
misrepresent the truth; never expose a friend to retaliatory action. * 
The most we can say is this: Calculate carefully the probable . e 
costs and the probable gains and be mighty suré the latter are LY 


big enough to justify the former, if they are, go ahead and do it. 
This applies equally to the supposed rule of never giving the enemy 
; an opening for his counte rpropaganda. If by the time his counter- oe 
propaganda can be got under way this country can pick up the blue s 
chips, the psywar operator needn't worry about the counterpropaganda. 
Y The selection of a campaign is rarely so systematic as the pre- : 
ceding questions perhaps make it appear. Yet the questions to ‘ 
which we have directed attention do have to be raised and answered 
if psywar planning is to make sense. The planner is informed 
that campaigns A through J enjoy the highest priority in the minds 
of the nation’s policy makers. Of these he knows that all except 
J will lend themselves to psywar treatment. At the same time he 
feels that he can maintain no more than four campaigns, Say one 
major and three minor ones, at 


this time. Somehow, the refore,. : 
he must reduce his nine campaigns to four. : 


’ He eliminates campaign 
: I because the indicated target is not readily exposed to the kind of 
he has available. 


channels and facilities He then estimates the 
remaining campaigns in order of the likelihood of their succeeding. 
Campaign H he eliminates because it would lose him the credibility 
of the target audience, which he expects to need in later and more 
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- important campaigns. Finally he selects campaigns A, B, C, and 


D as the most promisin 

The difficulty of this decision, as you will readily see, iS that 
it must be based (a) on intelligence that is always less than a com- 
e audience, (b) on a body of communication theory 
that is far from complete, and (c) on a balancing of elements that 
are not always strictly comparable. The last is especially bother- 
some. The planner must decide whether the fact that he has better 
channels and facilities for campaign X does or does not overbalanc® 
the fact that the target audience for campaign ¥ is likely to be 
more receptive. He must decide whether the somewhat greater 
ultimate importance of campaign M overbalances the cons:derably 
greater likelihood of success in campaign N. He musi decide 
whether success in campaign R is worth losing the trust of the 
target audience, to which he might later want to direct campaigns 
SandT. : 

It is here that the experience and art of the planner tend to 

When the decision is close he will have to make 
D. Eisenhower 


.plete picture of th 


CA aS ee Be he Bane a glass ave be Peet ang tts 


- come to the fore. 
the same kind of leadership decision that Dwight 
faced on June 4, 1944, when he sat alone on the coast of England 
with an invasion army ready and a weather forecast that was un- 


propitious for a seaborne invasion, and had to decide whether to 


postpone D-Day for a month or risk possible disaster. 


DECIDING ON THE PURPOSE 


The process oi planning psywar is 4 matter of a progressive 
sharpening of a plan in terms of given goa!s and objectives. High- 
priority national policies tend.to have very broad objectives, Suc 
as the military defeat of country A or the counteracting of Com- 
munist influence the world over. Within such a policy, existing 
military plans may call for the capture of island B, for example, 
so that a highly desirable psywar campaign might be aimed at 
reducing the will to resist of enemy soldiers on island B. Within 
that campaign”, addressed to a subordinate objective, there may 
well arise 4 number of objectives subordinate to the subordinate 
objective- Cne such objective might be the privatization of enemy 
soldiers. The psywar operator might try, that is to say, to turn 
their thoughts to their own hardships and problems, by way of 
softening them up for attack or invitations to surrender. Or he 
might try to encourage subvers‘on, and to that end he might try 
to turn the soldiers against their immedia:* officers. Late in 
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the game, but only late in the game, he would presumably invite 
them to surrender. Further sharpening occurs as messages 
bearing upon these objectives are tailored to particular targets % 
within the target. Let us suppose that once the invasion is under 
way a large group of the enemy is isolated in a strong defensive 
position. They can't hope to fight out of it, but they can hold up . 
the US advance a long time and cause many casualties. The 
momentary goal of psywar planning must be to secure the sub- 
© mo mission of these men, with, of course, minimum losses for 
this country, But let us suppose further that discipline in the 
surrounded enemy unit is strict and group morale high. There is 
reason to think that only the commander has the power to surrender 
: his garrison; at least for the present, then, it will be useless to 
9 _ appeal to the men individually. The message, therefore, must 
be addressed to the commander, although if this is not successful 
the psywar operator may have to try to bring about subversion 
among the men. He assigns a loudspeaker—perhaps a “talking 
tank"—to speak to the isolated enemy unit. And as he prepares 
the series of messages for the talking tank, he has in hand a prob- 
9 lem that has assumed very sharp outlines indeed. For the objec- 
tive of the messages he is preparing is now to stimulate target C 
within the target (the enemy commander) to make response D 


(surrender of such and such men) for enemy unit E on island B at . 4 
: specific time T. 
> When we speak of purposé in psywar, therefore, we usually . 
mean the specific objective, that is, the actual response we want “4 : 
from the particular individuals who are to receive a given message : 


or related series of messages. The message, be it noted, cannot 

be constructed without a clear definition of purpose, and purpose, 

on this level, is dictated in large part by the peculiarities, situational 
and/or cultural and/or psychological, of the particular target. 

And there is further sharpening as regards the medium or media, 
that will carry the message to the target. Thus, operational 

planning for psywar is a fourfold operation, in which none of the 

four elements—purpose, target, media, message —is completely 


; ] master. It may be helpful to look at some of the interrelations : 
of these elements. Let us, for example, consider the matter from 
the standpoint of purpose. ee 


To begin with, purpose is restricted by certain limits set by 
ths response that may be expected of the target. It would be futile 
to expect a grass-roots revolution from a people whose culture 
© has taught them only submissiveness, and whose power elite 
ruthlessly eliminates every potential counterelite as soon as it 
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appears. Or the response may be @ possible one, but the time { 
may not yet have come for it. Surrender responses can hardly 
be expected from, for example, 4 victorious army, even if it 1s 
known its individual members are capable of surrendering when 
the going is tough. For the moment, all the psywar operator can 
do is plant the seeds of surrender, in anticipation of the day when E 
] : his country snall have turned the tables on them militarily. 
Similarly, purpose is limited by what may be said to a given 
target in a given message or series of messages. This limitation 
may be physical and have to do with length (for example, an air- : 
borne loudspeaker can hope to get ac ross a sentence but not a 
paragraph or, for that matter, even a very long sentence), of it 


9 . may be a I:mitation on subject matter imposed by policy makers 
topside. For instance, during World War ll the policy restrictions 

i : on what might be said about the Japanese Emperor made it impos- 
sible to implement any purpose that had to do with destroying the . ; 
Japanese people's faith in their highest leadership. Or the limita- 
tior may have to do with the ability of the target to receive a — i 
given kind of message; for example, a primitive peopie could : : 
. hardly be expected to respond to complicated ideological conver~ . 


sion propaganda. ; 
Purpose 1s also limited by the media available for reaching 4° 7 
projected target with a given message. For example, during the 
last war the inhabitants of certain concentration camps and forced ; 
labor groups would often have been ideal targets. for psywar with . 
a revolutionary purpose. But often also there was no way to reach fue 
those prisoners by mass communications. _ 
Similar intereffects may be observed in connection with the — 
: other elements as well. Thus, choice of target is obviously . 
a governed by purpose. If the purpose is to foment dissatisfaction 
with leadership, the psywar message iS aimed at those followers 
who are most likely. to be receptive to such material and most 
likely to respond in the desired way; or to the leaders, with the 
intention of encouraging them to act in a way that will dissatisfy 
their followers. Choice oi target is likewise governed by the 
availability of media to reach a given target: the moment may be 
ripe, according to psywar intelligence, te hit an enemy unit on 
such and such a hilltop, but if the psywar operator cannot, for 


| ; - whatever reason, get at it with his leaflets and loudspeakers, 
and leaflets and loudspeakers are all he has, then he must pass 
© : this target up in favor of some other one for which the moment 

is less ripe.’ Choice of target is restricted also by the possibility 


of constructing a suitable message to a given target, which is a 
LiL babahason Jas 


i 
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matter of its literacy level, customs, symbolism, and frame of 


attention. 

Each message, in the same way, 
eye to the fact that it is an arm of purpose. One of the cormmonest 
failings of inexperienced psywar practitioners is to permit them- 


selves to be drawn away from their main purpose, into arguments 
Thus, early in World War Il some 


ted gleefully that they had made Goebbels 
d they would have had to admit that 
ith Goebbels at all and that, as far 
erned, most of their cleverness. 


is pul together with a constant 


Allied broadcasters boas 
“furious,” although if presse 
their real purpose was not w 
as real accomplishment was conc 
had been wasted. But if the message is constructed to fit the 

s also tailored to fit the target. it must gain their 
attention, must be expressed in symbols they understand, and 

take advantage of their predispositions. And, finally, it must fit 
the medium or media to be used. Radio imposes restrictions on 

a messuge different from the restricuons imposed by print. A - 
poster ora magazine can carry some messages that would be 

out of the question in a loudspeaker broadcast. Leaflets ordinarily 
ent news, but radio can. 
media influences purpose, target, 
target, and message influence choice 


of media. For example, the decision to use medium A rather 
than B or C should reflect a judgment that A is better adapted to 
the purpose in hand than Bor C. if, for example, the purpose is 
to persuade a surrounded enemy unit to surrender, loudspeakers my * 
or leafiets or both will ordinarily be used, not books, magazines, : E 
or motion pictures. And there are, of course, medium choices ‘ 
much more subtle than that, as, for instance, the choices between. 

the explanatory power of a picture or a diagram, the analytical — 

power of straight printed prose, Or the emotional and suggestive ‘ 
power of speech, and the reinforcement these can give each other 
when used in various combinations. Media are chosen, furthermore, 
with a view to getting the fullest and most economical coverage 

of the immediate target. An illiterate populace calls for pictures. 
and the spoken media, not print. A submissive populace must be 
reached, in the main, through channels that lead first-of alltoan : 
elite. A given group of leaders like any other audience will have 
a frame of attention that some media will be more likely than 


ecblem is to find the right channel or 


others to penetrate. The pt 

right combination of channels. Finally, media are chosen 80 a8 ‘ 
most effectively to carry the desired message. As the nature , 
and requirements of the medium affect the way the message is 


purpose, iti 


cannot carry up-to-the-mom 
And as the availability of 
and message, so do purpose, 
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matter of its literacy level, customs, symbolism, and frame of © 
attention. ue 

Each message, in the same way, is put together with a constant 
eye to the fact that it is an arm of purpose. One of the cormmonest 
failings of inexperienced psywar practitioners is to permit them- 

_ selves to be drawn away from their main purpose, into arguments 
with the opposition’s psywar. Thus, early in World War II some 
Allied broadcasters boasted gleefully that they had made Goebbels 
“furious,” although if pressed they would have had to admit that 
their real purpose was not with Goebbels at all and that, as far 
as real accomplishment was concerned, most of their cleverness 
had been wasted. But if the message is constructed to fit the 
purpose, it is also tailored to fit the target. It must gain their 
attention, must be expressed in symbols they understand, and 
take advantage of their predispositions. And, finally, it must fit 
the medium or media to be used. Radio imposes restrictions on 
a message different from the restriciions imposed by print. A - 
poster or a magazine can Carry some messages that would be 
out of the question in a loudspeaker broadcast. Leaflets ordinarily 
cannot carry up-to-the-moment news, but radio can. 

And as the availability of media influences purpose, target, 
and message, so do purpose, target, and message influence choice 
of media. For example, the decision to use medium A rather . 
than B or C should reflect a judgment that A is better adapted to ‘ 
the purpose in hand than Bor C. if, for example, the purpose is 
to persuade a surrounded enemy unit to surrender, loudspeakers © 
or leafiets or both will ordinarily be used, not books, magazines, 
or motion pictures. And there are, of course, medium choices ‘ 
much more subtle than that, as, for instance, the choices between: 
the explanatory power of a picture or a diagram, the analytical 
power of straight printed prose, or the emotional and suggestive : 
power of speech, and the reinforcement these can give each other 
when used in various combinations. Media are chosen, furthermore, 
with a view to getting the fullest and most economical coverage - 
of the immediate target. An illiterate populace calls for pictures 
and the spoken media, not print. A submissive populace must be 
reached, in the main, through channels that lead firstofalltoan . 
elite. A given grcup of leaders like any other audience will have | 
a frame of attention that some media will be more likely than 
others to penetrate. The problem is to find the right channel or 
right combination of channels. Finally, media are chosen so as Ps 
most effectively to carry the desired message. As the nature . 
and requirements of the medium affect the way the message is 
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constructed, so the intended nature of the message affects the 
choice of medium. If the message is to be long, it can’t be put 
on a leaflet or spoken over a loudspeaker. Jf it attempts to 
explicate a tactical situation, it will probably require a map and 
therefore have to be in print. The more timely and urgent the 
message, the more likely it is to be communicated by radio or. 
speaker. , : 

The interrelations the operator has to consider have merely 

been suggested in the preceding paragraphs. The points to grasp 
about them are that they are highly complex and yet derived from | 
a single basic idea: the psywar planner must drive a four-horse 
team, every horse of which must pull its weight. In psywar it 
cannot be supposed that a message will necessarily be effective 
with target A because it has worked on target B, or effective via 
medium C because it has been communicated effectively via 
medium D. Target E, though ready to explode, 35 not the right . i 
target, for the moment anyhow, unless channel F is available for ~ 
igniting the explosion. Message G would go best by ground loud- 
speaker but must be printed because no skilled loudspeaker team 
is available. Purpose H, though laudable, may be inappropriate, 
untimely, and even dangerous when viewed in the light of target, 
message, and media possibilities. nc 
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CHOOSING THE TARGET 


Purpose, then, derives {rom objective and objective from 
policy, but it should also be thought of as inseparable from target. 
The question that should always be in the back of our minds when 
making decisions about both purpose and target is this: What 
process of attitude formation or action within the target society 
would have to occur in order for us to accomplish the desired . 


objective? This is the crux of the whole process of planning 
jlable intelligence, from his basic knowledge 


jal structure of the target state, the planner 
must construct the best possible working model of how decisions 
are made and how change takes place within the given society. If, 
for example, his objective is to briag about surrenders by enemy 
troops (as in the previous exampte), he must decide whether dis- 
cipline in the enemy army is so tight, and the particular unit of 
the enemy army so cohesive, that surrender can be accomplished 
only by the opposing commander. If the target is a whole society, 
and thus made up prima rily of civilians, the psywar officer must | 


psywar. From his ava 
of the political and soc 
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decide what segment or group of the populace has it in its power » 
to make the desired change, or cause it to be made. In a totali- 
tarian state, for instance, the chances are that only the top elite 
can do either: a dictator can formulate policy, even On life-and- oo 
death matters like peace and war, even if he has only a small 
part of the population really behind him. In Hitler's Germany, 
according to the estimate of H. V. Dicks,* which is given in detail 
later in this section, a bare 10 percent of the population were real - 
Nazis, and only about 35 percent were even so much as actively 
sympathetic with the Nazi cause. The same percentage figure, a 
or evena smatier one, turns Up repeatedly in analyses of Soviet 
satellite ‘states (Gromyko once boasted to a US diplomat that only 
6 percent of the population of Romania were supporters of the 
people's democ racy, and that that was enough—in the: twofold 
. sense that the Soviet Union neither needed nor desired more ex- 

tensive popular support). The reason is, of course, that ina 
totalitarian state it is almost impossible for a counterelite to — : 
come into being, and much more nearly impossible for one to 
come into power. Where the target is a genuine police state, - j er 
the psywar operator must face clearly the question whether any- oof 
thing at all can be accomplished by psywar addressed to the general . 
population, or even to potential counterelites. He must, that is 
to say, arrive ata hard-headed calculation as to what groups - 
‘are in position to receive psywar messages and to do something 
about it. Where, in the given state, does the power of change lie— 
not necessarily right now but at least within the foreseeable future? 
What are the groups whose interests most noticeably diverge from — 
the interests of the party in power? Within leadership itself, what are 
the interests and divergences that are most likely to lead to change 
in the desired direction? Where, within the groups that have some 
power of response and action, can the rewards of a.desired change 
be convincingly presented? There will be found the targets. 

Targets may be enemies, friends, OF neutrals, according to 
what kind of psywar is being planned. The purpose may be to make 
the target population better friends or weaker enemies, or to direct 
their action in a way advantageous to us. . di 

Targets may be the entire populations of countries; more often 
they are groups within those populations. In selecting targets within = 
targets, the psywar planner deals with societies that are capable of © : 
being “broken down” in several ways. Any society will have its 
formal and institutional groups, some of which have been mentioned 
in an earlier section. These are the power groups (for example, 
the political elite, military officers), the economic-interest groups 


wo 
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(for example, farmers, air force), and the commonevalue groups 
(for example, religious groups), many of which are institutionalized 
into churches, unions, associations, etc. This is the breakdown 
most often used in psywar, whose operators have long since learned 
the value of the most detailed breakdown that can be had. For 

some purposes, to be sure, it 1s sufficient to distinguish the elite 
from the mass, or the farmers from the city people. But psywar 
has some missions that begin to be feasible only when we have 4 
separated out minority religious and ethnic groups and divided up 

the population in terms of its skills and responsibilities. Ina 

modern war, specialiy skilled groups such as engineers and tech- 

nicians may, as we have noted above, prove highly rewarding tar~ 

gets. In Korea, for example, the invading Communists paid special 

attention to, among others, communications workers, social science - 


caty eR Ge Te tg ge Mg he 


teachers, and physicians. 

Another important kind of grouping, as we indicated in Chap. 4, 
is into classificatory and functional groups (for example, farmers 
as a classification, the National Grange as a functional grouping). 

The psywar operator must think of his target population as 
also organized into a complex system of interpersonal relations. 
Ainong these the reiation of opinion leaders to the rest of the 
population is especially important. Whena communications 
specialist studies a community he always asks, “What are the 
authority points?” by which he means Where do the people go for 
leadership in making up their minds on key issues? What news-~ 
papers do they trust? More important, what individuals do they 
seek opinions from? In consolidation psywar especially it is 
important to identify these opinion leaders; theoretically the 
primary target of such an operation might well be a single indi- 
vidual, who, once he was convinced or persuaded, would bring 
the rest of the target over as a matter of course. 

The most obvious of the various breakdowns of target 
audiences that psywar can use is that into local communities, 
or, in military psywar, into units. Psywar may address a mes-~- 
sage to a single city that is in the path of an advancing army Or a 
bombing run, or to a single military unit that is defending a desired 
ubjective. The population of a local community, of course, has a 
common interest stemming from the mere fact of living in the | 
same spot; if one of them is bombed the chances are ali of them 

_ will be bombed; if the local high school it totalitarianized, it means 
impoverishment of an educational institution to which all of them 
send their youngsters. A local community can, of course, be 
broken down into the formal and informal groupings mentioned 
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above. It has its power groups, its interest groups, its value. 
groups, and its functional groups. It has its opinion leaders. 
Any given individual in the community may belong to any number 
. . Of these groups. Perhaps he belongs to an economic-interest 
; group, to a value group, and to two functional groups, whereas his 
next-door neighbor's memberships fall into an entirely different . 
pattern. He will have certain persons with whom he usually talks 
over political problems, and there are identifiable persons or 
8 institutions on whom he relies for guidance in making up his 
mind. For example, one receiver of psywar might be an individual 
who belongs to no identifiable elite, is a member of the unskilled | 
laborers group, is a staunch Roman Catholic, confines his talking 
about politics to his place of work and the neighborhood tavern, 
9 i and depends chiefly on his parish priest and his union newspaper 
to guide his political decisions. 

The fact that communities are so organized is highly important: 
to the psywar operator, since it means that several channels lead 
to every individual in the target audience. The hypothetical man 
we have been talking about may be reached first of all through 

@ general propaganda direcied to the community, then through propa- 
ganda directed to the special attention of the laboring group, then 
through his church group, then through the religious leaders and 
labor leaders, and perhaps through vet cther channels that we have 
not mentioned. This means, among vother things, that propaganda 
2 messages sent through these various channels must be planned - 
in recognition of the fact that two messages intended for different 
groups may well reach the same individual, who if he hears very 
different things from the same source will quickly learn to dis- 
trust it. It also means that there are endless possibilities of 
reinforcing psywar effect by repeating and timing messages through 
different media to different though related targets. It means, finally, 
that a skillful psywar operator can supplement his generalized 
‘mass propaganda with specific propaganda addressed to key groups 
and opinion leaders and thus achieve an effect far beyond that to 
be expected from a shotgun approach. 

In tactical psywar the choice of target may be somewhat Simpler | 
than the above example suggests. Military targets, as noted above, 
are often defined by sheer geographical location. The desired 
response may be simple and common to all members of the target, 
as is the case in surrender-mission psywar. There-may, that is 
to say, be no need to take into account groupings and relations 
within the miiitary unit. But even in tactical psywar to a single 
unit, such breakdowns as will permitdirecting messages that will 
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exploit tensions and jealousies between officers and men, or be- 
tween groups which feel themselves unequally treated, o> between 
groups with different ethnic or religious or regional backgrounds 
often prove useful. 
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Wise selection of a target for a particular message, then, is 


always a matter of the operator's coming to an. understanding with | a 
himself as to what grouping within the audience can and should be a 
reached with it. This group's members will have certain common ; 


characteristics, and it is in terms of these that the psywar addressed 
to it will appeal, and seem important, to all of them. And it will 

have been selected, in part, because of their common ability to . 
respond, if the psywar is successful, in the way designated by the 
purpose. Hence in order to be as sure as possible that the psywar 
will succeed, the psywar operator will try, at the planning stage, 
to delineate his target clearly and fully. 


Careful delineation of the target is more necessary in psywar 
than in, say, domestic propaganda, because of the target's very 
remcteness. Totake the other extreme, in face-to-face communicr- 
tion the operator can watch every reaction of the target and con- 
stantly readjust his aim to it. In communication mediated through 
newspapers, magazines, or radio in the operator’s own country, 
the sender has numerous opportunities to establish actual contact. M 
with his audience, and has, at least in the United States, Britain, Z 
and a few other countries, a highly developed system of audience - 
research. The latter's function is precisely that of spanning the 
gap between the sender and his listeners or reaaers (which, / oe 
we repeat, is much narrower than that which confronts the psycho- 
logical warrior); it tells the editor or program director who are 
in his audience, what they select from the material he gives them, 
and what they think of what they select. In psywar, however, such 
machinery or indeed anything remotely like it is seldom available. 
The communication is to a foreign culture, to which the communi- 
cator is, in many cases, denied access of any kind, and with which 
he is likely to be less than fully familiar. If the target is an 
enemy country, every effort is made by its government to keep 
the psywar communication from reaching the intended recipients 
to begin with and, in any case, to conceal or even misrepresent 
the reactions of those who do receive it. 


2 Bere Fhe 


Thus every slightest bit of information z bout the target is 
precious to the psywar operator, which 1s why both knowledge 
_ of the target culture and adequate day-by-day intelligence from 
within the target are indispensable to a sound psywar operation. 
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In the course of choosing his target, constructing a message, 

and selecting media to carry it, the psywar planner will there- 

fore make every effort to piece together a “profile” of his target, af 


or what Linebarger® calls a picture of the “propaganda man." 
Here are some questions the profiie must answer: What kind of {3 
person is the psywar message going to? Who is the man at the 
other end of the circuit? What does he waut out of the message 
_he listens tc? What are his reasons for listening? What are his { 
attitudes on the topic under discugsion? What does he believe in? fe 
Whom or what does he trust? What in general are his motivations 
for doing what he does? In what ways do his needs and wishes — —_ \ 
diverge from the pattern his government has set for him? What 
symbols are emotionally meaningful and moving to him? What 
are his group relations? What roles has he learned to play? What a 
is he capable of by way of response? Can he be expected to take 
action against his leaders or even to develop negative attitudes | 
toward them? (It was the general consensus of informed persons ae 
in World War II that the German people could not be expected to . 
develop negative attitudes toward Hitler, or the Japanese against 
Hirohito.) What response, then, can he be expected to make (for 
example, suspicion, malingering, complaint, defection, surrender) 
that will be to the advantage of the communicator? Information —— 
like this is, of course, the result of continuous gathering and LY 
interpreting of intelligence. The psywar Gperzetor wiil therefore 
cumb the intelligence availabie to him and make every effort to 
fill out his picture of his audience, to assess the strengths and 
weaknesses of his targets,and to discover ways and means of ex- a 
ploiting them. 

Here, for example, is a section of the standing directive for 
psywar against members of the German armed forces, prepared 
in June 1944 by Richard H. S. Crossman,‘ then deputy chief of 
the psywar division of SHAEF. Crossman, of course, had had ; 
the assistance and advice of General Robert McClure and other oie 
key men in Allied psywar. The document is of great interest to : 
us at this point not only because it is an excellent example of : 
sound psywar staff work, but also because it is essentially a 
delineation of the propaganda or target man. The directive reads: 


as ote 
pe a  Neotens, mBisiel Dieta 


Note: Except where specifically stated, the following generalizations : 
. apply to the German Army, not to the Air Force or Navy. (Note: A distiac- a 
tion is made between the targets within the target.) ms 
12. Strong points : 
(1) The Habit of Discipline. The habit (Note: “Habit” as te 
ciearly a cultural and not situational peculiarity of target.) , 
of uncritical obedience to authority, rathor than any ruth- 
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lens enforcement of discipline from above, remains the 
strongest factor in German morale today. This factor may 
not decrease sharply until the German Army as a whole is 
broken on the battlefield (Note: Prediction of future tar- 
get reaction), since the retreals and defensive battics to 
which the Wehrmacht |x now committed automatically place 
greater reliance on higher authority than offensive cam 
paigns of the 1940 type. 
Comrodeship. The ideal of comradeship has been keenly 
cultivated in the German Army, particularly since 1933- 

The German NCO forms a transitional stage between 

soldier atatus and officer status, a fact which strengthens 
this sense of comradeship. It has furthermore been im- 
mensely deepened by the Russian campaign. (Note: Data ° 
evidently obtained from current intelligence, ‘not previous 
knowledge af culture.) . 

Professtonal Pride. The average German's conviction that 
the beat life is the soldier's life, plus the social fact that 
the highest calling in Germany is the soldier's calling, 
constitutes a great source of strength. (Note: A: further 
cultural datum. 

Added to thir (Note: Further drafts oa current intel- 
ligence) the German soldier, amd often the non-German 
soldier serving in the “ehrmacht, is convinced: 

(a) that ke is privileged to be serving in the finest army 
in the world, permeated with a coda of aoldierly honor | 
which rules him and his officers slike; a : 
that the Rehfmacht is tho embodiment of the highe 
physical and apizitual attainments of German culture; 
that the Rehrmachi in therefore the nonpolitical 
guardian of the future of the German race; 

that, as @ fighting machine, German *quality® can 
probably succeed in throwing back both Anglo- 
American and Russian “quantity.” (Note: Emphasis 
on axioms characteristic of mentality at which psywar 
messoges must be directed are emphasized.) 

waterial Interests. The German Army represents, for the 
reasons stated in subparagr. (LI) above, an honored 
career with considerable material benefita. (Note: More 
current inteiligence.) (Pay allowances and expecially 
food are guod compared with civilian standards in 
Germany.) Thousands of officers (especially those of 
junior and field rank) and tens of thousands of NCO's 
(particularly in specialist trades) have signed on not 
simply for the duration, but for periods varying from 

7-14 years, of longer, and are fighting not only to pre- 
nerve the German Army as a war machine, bul as @ means 
of livelihood. 

The Bolshevik Bogey. The guilty fear of Russian ven- 
geance, linked with the Teuton dislike of the Slav and 
general fear of Bolshevism, has convinced the average 
German soldier that “anything is better than the defeat 

in the East.” (Note: Emphasis on guilt feelings, es 
mechanism relevant to psywor's task, and on o high- 
priority need of target audience.) . 

German propaganda has deliberately enlarged and 
intensified this fear, in the following waya: 

(a) It has largely succoeded in persuading the soldier 
that the Anglo-Amoricans are so dominated by the 


(¢) 


(d) 
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Bolahevik Colossus that they would be powerless 

to save Germany. (Note: Current intelligence 

again, with further clarification of propaganda man's’ 

attitudes.) 

" . (b) It has filled the gap created by the absence of spe- 

: cific United Nations policy on Germany with atrocity 
stories of forced labor in Russia, castration, deporta- 
tion, etc. 

(VD The Rewards of Victory in the Vest. Learning from Mr. 
Churchill in 1940, the High Command has deliberately 
capitalized the threat of invastion ‘rom the Weat. It has: 
(a) argued that, if the Anglo-American throat can be 

frustrated or confined, the German Armioa can be 
switched to the East. Thia argument has been used 
to justify the retreats in the East. 

(b) argued that a defensive victory in the West will form 
the basis for the speedy ccnclusion of a “compromise 
peace” either with the West or with the East, which 
would'in fact be a German victory. (Note: Sketching 
in of domestic propagansa context into whick mea- 
sures will be seat and further delineation of profile 
are sketched ia.) , 

(c) exploited the bombing of Germany to persuade the 
soldier that his only hope of regaining what he bas 
lost lies in m German victory in the West. 

(d) succeeded in convincing the German soldier that for 
these reasons one last temendous effort mast and 
can be made. : 


‘ 
a 


(VI) Summary : ; 
(8) Taxen by and large, it must be accepted that the Ger- 
man High Command has rendered the Army largely 
immune to the two Psychological Warfare campaigna 
which proved effective in 1918, i.e., Bolshevist - 

' propaganda, Iorading to soldiers’ and workers’ coun- 
cils; and democratic propaganda, leading to a revolt 
of the civilian under arms against the professional 
soldier. (Note: Emphasis is oa ustitudes sure to be 

: highly resistant to change.) 

We should assume that the German Army in the 
West will, tike von Arnim’sa Army in Tunisia, fight 
on as a whole until it collapses as a whole. (Note: 
Emphasis is on difference im attitude between the 
elite and the rank and file.) Indeed defeatiam ia 
: more widespread at the top than at the bottom. 

(b) The High Command has succeeded in actually rais- 
ing fighting morale during the winter. (Note: More - 
current intelligence.) 

(c) For the reason outlined in subparagr. (I) above, no 
propaganda directed at the frontline German aoldier 
ia likely to be effective unless it sounds and looks 
More positive and authoritative than his own Army’ 
Order forbidding him-to listen to it. (Note: Recog- 
aition that special effort is meeded to overcome 
strongly held attitude bucked up by group sanctions 
and leadership.) 

(d) For the reasons outlined in subparagra. (12) and 
(IID sbove, there ia little prospect of dividing the 
German Army internally —i.e., setting men ageinst 
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. £ officers. (Note: Emphasis on attitudes likely to 
: . resist change altogether.) Furthermore, ho propa- 
- ganda aiming at inducing the surrender of German 
: os troops ia likely to succeed unless It meets the 

‘° - fundamental objection that by surrender the indi- 


vidual {a letting down his comrades. 
13. Weak Points ; 
_ (I) The Shoken Myth of invincibility. The losg series of 
: defeats suffered by the Webrmacht in the Mediterrancas 
and in Rusaia have shaken—but by no means shattered — 
the German soldier's faith in tho mystic invincibility of 
German erma which carried bis fighting morale up to @ 
high tide of fanaticiam in June 1940. (Note: Emphasis 
here, and in following sections, is on anxieties of sare 
get cudience.) Within this general uneasiness are othee | 
, specific doubts: 
: = (a) Doubt about the Fihrer, Allied propaganda that dis- 
asters such as Stalingrad, Tunisia, the Ukraine 
battle, and the Crimon were lergely due to the prea- 
* ' tige policy of hanging on too long ta too much, has 
gone home. Meny German soldiers today feo! that 
military operations are being dictated by political 
and often party considerations. The permeation of 
the OKW, and of the General Staff with party generale 
a (notably the C. of 8. Zeitzier) is largely blamed for 
» this. (Note: Use of scopegoat mechanism.) 
Note; At present, the aversge soldier, deapite an awareness thet he 
‘pas made serious mistakes, is not inclined to blame Hitler, as the generals 
and other informed persons already do. {Note: Implied wernaing thet prepa 
ganaa attacking Hitler is unlikely to be effective.) Hitler is still his lucky 
. talisman. Gooring is also to some extent shielded. Of the German leaders, — . 
f Himmler, Goebbels, and Ley are the most unpopular. Generally speaking, 
*The System® of the “Party bosses® ere the commonest scapegoat. 
» (by Doubts about Equipment. Garman Army equipmest is 
“ good and the German soldier knows it. But his bates 
as experience since 1941 has gvon him painful prcol 
that, in some respects at least, Allied equipment is 
not only more plentiful, but better. (Allied MT im 
Africa, Russias PAK, Russian medium tanks in the 
es East and Allied fighter planes on ell fronts are 
examples.) (Note: Anxiety.} 
The present *Faaderwoffe* vogue is in part & 
wishful-thinking reaction to this. é 
(c) Doubts about the News. Despite intense efforts by 
the High Command, it has not succeeded in making 
the German soldier accept unquestioningly its inter- 
pretation of avents. Most German soldiers, whea they 
get the opportunity, read or listen to Anglo-American 
propaganda and try to find a truth half-way between 
their own communiques and ows. They assume thal. 
Severything is propaganda” and that they, as intelli- 
= . gent people, can read between the lines. Without 
knowing it, they are of course steeped in Nazi prope- 
ganda, They tegerd as ®propaganda lies® such facts 
as that Germany invaded Poland, or that England has. 
. ; some highly developed social services, They have 
the useful faculty of forgetting any facts inconvea- 
jent to their superiors, and believing they were invented 
by Anglo-American propaganda, Their outlook ia formed, 
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however, not by the direct output of the Propaganda 4 
Ministry, but by the educationa! and propaganda activé- 

ties of the Wehrmacht. Neverthelons they are open to 

any propaganda which does not sound or read like i 
*propaganda,® and does not o’fend thoir sense of 2 


*xoldiecly honce.® Unconsciously still, but actively, 
the German soldier craves for an excuse to stop the 
useleas slaughter which leaves his honor as a German 
noldier unscathed, and puts the blame on someone or 
something outside the Wehrmacht. (Note: EmpAasia on 
search for rationalization and for anew scapegoct.) He 
needs, in brief; (1) facts which seem to him to be ' 
objective ahewing that, despite the courage of the i 
Wehrmacht, someone at.home has lost the war for Gere 
many; (iI) « picture of the future which portrays death q 
and destruction for “the betrayers of Germany® and sure 
vival for the German people. 

Evidence for the above analysis in provided by the 
growing success of: (a) Free German Committee broad- 
casts from Moscow, headed by General Sey dlitz, and 
(b) Radio Calais. Both these transmissions seem to 
axsume an analysis of German fighting morale similar 
to that above. 

(d) Doubts about the Luftwoffe. Moreover, the 4ir bar 
beings with it a cause of friction between the Air 
Force and the Army. German soldiers are beginning 
to talk like many British soldiers in 1940. This 2 
friction, and the resulting b’ame on “the suthorities® 
in a ten! if minor chink in German fighting morale. 

(Note: Emphasis on potential dissension among 
German armed forces as psywar vulnerability.) 

All these factors are important, in that they pro- yl 
vide the solaier with scapegoats for his decline in 
fortune, and when things go wrong the German's 
natural reaction is: "I have been betrayed.® 

(11) Maspower. This is perhaps the main operational worry 

! of the German soldier. He is disturbed by the enormous 

° losses in men and material which he knows the battles 

in Russia have cost the Wehrmacht. (Note: More 

: onxieties.}. This uneasiness is heightened by the Allied 

=. propaganda barrage on this theme, contrasted with the. 

silence of his own authorities, a silence all the more 
significant when it persists even under the new OKW 
policy of simulating complete frankness on cperational 
matters. This general manpower worry breaks down into 
other apecific ones: 

(a) The worry that, because of manpower troubles, the 
ranks of the Wehrmacht are being increasingly filled 
with foreigners of some twenty nationalities, and 
that the quality of the army is therefore in danger 
of *pollution.® 

(b) The worry that, with almost every one of its field 

* divisions committed already to actual or potential 
vattle-fielda, the German Army has no effective 
central reserve to sustain it. 

Both (a) and (b) above apply with pariicular — 
force to the target of this paper--the German forcea 

. in the Woni. (Note: Sharpening of target.) These 

: troups have ie their own formations large numbers 
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of foreigners; and most of these divisions have had . 
- ‘ proof, by their own experience of being switched | 
: from West to East and back, that no uncommitted 
* : central reserve exists. The great volumc of German 
counterpropeganda on this point is further evidence 
of ita importance. 
(118) A Bar Gone’ Broag. In building up the picture of the 
chivalrous Wehrmacht in deadly battle against Bolshe- 
. ; vism, the High Command inevitably raises in the Gorman 
es] soldies’a mind the question why Germany is fighting 


ee 


pee: sate we Z 


Britain and America, eapecially since Hitler denounced 
in Mein Kampf the fatal mistake of the two-front war, 

: The High Command secks to answer this question by 
denouncing Anglo-American impotence and arguing that 
the Jews of Wall Street and the City of London are in| 

: conspiracy with the Kremlin. But this argument does 
® : pot quell a deep uneasiness. 

There is aleo # feeling in the German soldier'a mind 
thet the defenaive battles which he is now forced to 
fight are not the battles fur which he waa trained, nor 
the battles for which his equipment was designed. There 
is evidence that the OKW had reat trouble, during 1943, 
in converting officers and men to the technique of the 
defensive battle which thelr previous training had largely 


=  ] ; neglected. 

; The fear of isolation, a feature of what the Germans 

. used to ridiccle as *Maginot-mindedness,® is likely to be 

at its strongest nmong coastal formationa In the West. 

They an pasticularly liable to the anxiety lest they be 

sactificed as Shuman landmines.* (Note: Further : ae 

sharpening of the target.) s : 

» rd (iv) Lass of Honor. An increasing number of soldiers sre 

aware of, and uncomfortable about: 
(a) atrocities, especially in Russia. They naturally : 
want to push the blame onto the 55, of aimply ¢ 
- ; “those in authority.” : 
(b) the hostility of the occupied territories, including 4 
“Nordic® countries like Norway. The German wants 7 
to be liked, and the German soldier is puzzled why, 2 
despite the correctness of the Wehrmacht, he ia ao : 

coldly received. He wants to have an explanation 
which blames someone outside the Army for this : 
failure of the “New Order.” (Note: More emphasis ; 
“ on scapegoat mechanism.) 

\V) Kespect for Bestern Powers. The German has a sense of 
inferiority to both Britain and America. (Note: More : 
cultural dota.) Many Nazis, for instance, regard National : 

 ] 5 Socialism as the method of making Germany a ruling race 

«Like the British.” The German feelings for Britain are 
aconfused mixture of envy, respect, and contempt for 


+ ate Benenson BR oh aby - ais bacak, 
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the old-fashioned. Their fceling for America is different, : 
“ since they do not fee! toward it a racial unity like Britain : 
2 oe Germany, and are suspicious of its “capitalist impertal- : 
jam.* They profoundly respect its riches, production ; 


capacity and eamartness,® and regard it aa the continent 


A of unlimited possibilities. 
Intensive propaganda has failed to modify these tra- 


ditional feelings. (Note: More current intelligence.) [a 
porticular, nearly all German soldiers are confident that 
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they will be treated well as prisoners of war and hope for 

(if they do not expect) om Anglo-American occupation if 

the worat comes to the worst, Furthermore, they are 

fevorishly anxious for Anglo-American appreciation of - 
*the chivalry” of the Wehrmacht, 

(VI) The Shadow of the Two-Front Bar. It is Improbable that 
German fighting morale in the Weat will be seriously 
undermined before a successful Anglo-American landing, 
provided there ia no great German disaster in the East. 

Bat the mcment ~* can announce a docisive breakthrough — 
will be a moment of profound paychological crisis, greater 
even than the ahock of Mussolini's collapse last year. 
Menowhile, the advance of the Ruasian troops iate 
Extope must reduce the persuasiveness of the argument 
that Hitler is deliberately yielding space in the East to 
ensure victory in the Weat. Cradually the German soldier 
begins to ask whether Hitler's strategy is not precisely 
what United Nationa strategy desires, and whether the 
Secona Front ia not having its effects even before it starta. 

The Allied psywar officers were able also to make use of a 
penetrating analysis of German political attitudes, made on the 
basis o: POW interviews ene related sources by the British 
psychiatrist H. V. Dicks.? This analysis dealt with German 
males of military age, but from it the Allied officers could make 
a fairly confident extrapolation to the older people and to the female 
population. Here is Dick«'s breakdown, as revised and developed 


by the authors of this volume: 


Hard-core Nazis (about 10 percent of the population of this 


age group) 

Idealistic zealots—the Rudolf Hesses and Alfred Rosenbergs 
of the Party 

Party toughs—the gangster types such as J us Streicher 
and Robert Ley, devoted more to the excitement of 
gangster activities than to Party ideas 

Concealed fanatics—the Heinrich Himmlers, who found 
in Nazi ideas and brutalities a release for their own 
private frustrations and fantasies 


Modified Nazis {about 25 percent) 

Pseudo doubters—who take the authoritarian pattern for 
granted, defend the regime as a whole, but condemn 
certain acts such as atrocities and anti-Semitism 

Idealists—the Baidur von Schirachs of Germany, who 
thought of Hitler as a glorious leader, and of Naziism as 
a glorious vision which mortal men had not quite been 
able to carry out 

Cynics—those who have profited by association with 
Naziism, and thus fee! they: must sink or swim with it, 
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but are likely to become renegades when they see the . 


re 
prospects are hopeless 


Rw ep eee 


The Unpoliticals (about 40 percent) 
{ the rural population of 


% 
Rural people—including most 0 
Germany, who were concerned with their own land and ' 
living ; 
sticking to his : 


artisans —the old-world German, 
th politics 


Village 
ublic servants, willing to 7 


work, largely unconcerned wi 
Minor cfficials —professional p 
work for any regime, playing it safe with the Nazis a 

\ 


Professional soldiers —who shared the concerr of the . 
and in many cases 


minor officials for job and pension, 
‘showed a far deeper loyalty to the Wehrmacht than to 


the Nazi state 
Passive Anti-Nazis (about 15 pe 
DisilJusioned idealists—attracted at first by the fine 
words and sentiments of the Nazis, later repelled by the 
violence, broken pledges, and losses 
° The middle-aged—who wanted peace and security more 
than anything else, and had turned hopelully to the Nazis 
after the difficulties of the Weimar Republic, but had 
found only unrest and war 
‘The very young-—whe had missed the excitement of the 


first Nazi years, and had found Hitler Youth monotonous 
rather than romantic ; 
x The opportunists—who hac accepted Naziism out of career- 
making motives, then found themselves in danger of losing 
all status, and acted thereafter out of self-interest and 
- caste-loyalty 


Active Anti-Nazis (about 10 perce 
Political Anti-Nazis — ranging 


to the Communists 
Religious Anti-Nazis—some Roman Catholics and Evangelicals 


Individuals -—-who for reason of family background, intellec- 
tual training, or foreign experience, could not accept 
the tenets or policies of the Nazis 

nd other analyses, the Allied psywar 


d with some confidence at specific 


the Reich). As the war drew to 
y revised 


rcent) j 
| 
i 


nt) 
from the National Conservatives 


On the basis of these a 
campaigns could be directe 


targets within the target (that is, 
an end, the picture of the German publics was constantl 
on the basis of changing intelligence and disillusionment, political 
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apathy, weariness, and fear on the part of the people at home be- 
gan to loom ever larger in the target sights of the psywar officers. 
The Wehrmacht began to display the characteristic of most modern 
armies, that is, the lack of training for and inability to adjust to 
defeat. Thus a decline in morale presentec etter and better tar- 
gets for psywar, and in each group the momentum of the decline 
could be accelerated by appropriate themes, themes to convince 
the modified Nazis that they were supporting a lost cause, themes 
appealing to the unpoliticals* wish for renewed security and order, 
themes to convince the passive anti-Nazis that they had beer: be- 
trayed, to give the active anti-Nazis hope and an outlet, to encourage 
in these ways the desired responses. 

A study of Communist personality types in Cz 
in 1948 by an anthropologist, is another illustration of the kind of 


target analysis that the practitioner of psywar will find useful. It 
presented less 


was estimated that the active Communist groups re 
than 10 percent of the total Czech and Slovak adult population. ‘In 
general the Communists had apparently joined the Party for reasons 
linked with their personal needs for security, status, and emotional 
satisfactions. Their unwillingness to merge themselves into the 
population as a whole and to identify themselves with their fellow 
human beings was impressive. They wanted not merely approval 
bui adulation. It appeared that most of them: dis.iked the so-called 
capitalist class, as represented to them by the Communists, only 
somewhat more than they did the Russians themselves. They were 
said to have had less self-confidence than most non-Communist 
Czechs and hence would find it easier to adjust to a Communist 
society in which they would have status than to a competitive one 

-in which there would be little interest in them as individuals. 

Most of them got a good deal of satisfaction out of their 
identification with the Party and, through it, with Russia and 
Communists all over the world. They felt, as Communists, @ 

. sense of importance, an identification with a numerically large 
group, a feeling of riding the waves of human destiny, and of having 
a body of answers as to what is wrong with the world. 

The Czech Communists inevitably became strongly hostile to 
the United States. Because the Communists could enjoy a feeling 
of well-being only so long as their hopes of Communist world 
domination were going smoothly, the constant frustration of these 
hopes brought about by US foreign policy, Marshall Plan, and 
military actions induced powerful resentment against the cause 
of these frustrations. This resentment was expressed in unceasing 
exaggeration of American faults and belittling of American virtues. 
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The Communists identified themselves so completely with = 
totalitarian aims that every hindrance to the “legitimate aspira~- 
tions of progressive mankind” became for them a personal humilia- 
tion. . 
Even within the 10 perc 
munists, five distinct groups cou 
The “fanatics,” the ultra-loyal core. 
The “idealists,” who remained loyal despite misgivings, 
that Communism would build a better world. 
The “pan-Slavists,” who tended to subordinate Party policy 
to pan-Slavie solidarity. -3 
* who had little interest in Communist ideology 


class hostilities encouraged by Com- 
e loyal because they believed Communism 
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ent of the popuiation who were Com- 
ia be identified. These were: 
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The “economists, 
and little patience with the 
munist leadership, but wer 
could raise the general living standard. 


The “intellectuals,” who were willing to serve as propagandists | 


because of the importance it gave them. 
be carried much farther ‘ 
than this. Given adequate intelligence, it would be perfectly pos- ; 
sible to delineate the pertinent characteristics of Christians in ‘ 
North Korea, or ofa specific union of communications workers, : 
or of the students at a given university. Let us conclude here with { 
one caution: the intended target audience for any given psywar ‘ 
4 


message is rarely coterminous with the actual audience for that 
rarely so sharp and well defined 


eee ree Clr oe ey 


Target delineation may, of course, 


message. Psywar channels are F 
that they will cut off at the borders of the intended target. A radio a 
signal will not pick out the receivers owned by Christians in North 
Korea. Leafiets cannot be made to fall only on the homes of trade 


adcasting to an isolated enemy unit 

will not be heard only by the commander of that unit; his men wil! 

hear it too. Indeed, only in person-to-person communication can 

one be fairly sure of the limits of his audience, and even then he ‘ 
cannot-control the secondary audience. Thus the psywar planner 
needs to consider the extra audiences listening or looking over the 
shoulders of his intended audience. Will his message contradict 
what other messages have told this “extra” audience? Will it 
expose his intended audience to suspicion OF risk? On the other 
hand, can he so design the message that the extra audience will 

be a “bonus” audience, that is, can he take advantage of the 
curiosity of the eavesdroppers to plant some useful facts and 


ideas? — 
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SELECTING THE CHANNEL oo | Si | 
The layman tends to think of psywar in terms of short-wave ’ i 
radio, or of radio and leaflets. Actually, of course, any channel i 
by which man communicates to man may be a medium for psywar. , 
’ 


The number of media available to a psywar planning officer are 
likely to be limited as much by his ingenuity as by his facilities. “4 


Three Neglected Channels 


Three kinds of channels are especially likely to be neglected 
| by the psywar operator who thinks of channels mostly as mass-~ 
| . media channels. One of these is the face-to-face channel. The 
| Communists have developed to a very high point the technique 

of the mass meeting (for example, peace congresses) with vast 
preps rations, parades of distinguished men and women from many 
! lands, and a dramatic backdrop of publicity. They have also used i 
, face-to-face methods extensively in their consolidation operations : 
within their satellite states. By far the most numerous of all 
psywar employees of the Communist states is the. agitator, who 
works individually as an evangelist for the cause, as an organizer, | 
and as a channel for information both to and from Party headquarters. 
In a state like North Korea before the current war hardly a person 
got through a day without going to at least one political meeting, 
which might have been in his place of business, his trade or 


professional association, his school, or his neighborhood. The . 
variety of meetings was almost endless. There were lectures, : 
readings, discussions of current events, confessionals, political ; . 


dramas, and parades. The largest parade in the history of Seoul was 
one organized by the occupying Communists in September 1950 as 
a final attempt to boost morale in the face of the Inchon invasion. 
The parade was supposed to celebrate the fact that the invaders had 
been thrown back into the sea, although a few days later the US 
Marines came in over the route of the parade. So far we have 
been speaking about face-to-face psywar in Communist-controlled 
territory. When Communist psywar is operating in countries that 
are still free. zhere are sharp limits on the number of meetings 
and parades that can be held, so thet more emphasis goes on other 
face-to-face methods. Their covert agents, for example, over 

and above collecting information to send back from the place where 
they are stationed, plant rumors, make contact with dissident ele-. 
ments in the target population, and he'p plan and support subver- 
sion. Whether, or on what scale, the United States is using covert 
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agents abroad in this way, we shall probably not know until many 
years hence. 

Another kind of psywar channel sometimes neglected is the use 
of events to communicate a message. We have already said that 
events have symbolic meaning beyond the immediate :rame of 


reference, and it is apparent that military commanders and statesmen 


alike should think of the implications of their actions before they 
freeze their plans. But the psywar planner has it within his power 
to plan and use events with this purpose in mind. For example, 
no one would maintain that the success of the German blitz re- 


quired, speaking in physical terms, the large-scale use of divebombers 


that accompanied it. Rather, they were intended to spread panic and 


disorganize resistance, and did serve admirably as a psywar weapon. 


In Ssuth Korea at the time when large portions of it were 
occupied by the invading Communists, the appearance of an 
American plane in the sky, even at the low ebb of UN fortunes, was 
regarded by the South Korean people as a message of hope and 
encouragement from us, urging them to continue resistance. So, 
similarly, a bombing raid, an artillery barrage, a shipment of food 
to a neutral country, or the appointment of a certain person to a 
position of importance may be used as part of a well-conceived 
campaign of psywar and may Serve to reinforce the ‘part of the 
campaign that moves through mass-media channels. 


_A third kind of psywar channel often used during World War il 
was “gimmicks"—small articles that symbolize or carry with 
them a psywar message. For example, small bars of soap, tea 
bags, faise ration cards, counterfeit money, and other useful 

items were dropped over occupied Europe, usually with wrappers 
carrying a printed message. A iess formal version of the same 
technique was put into effect voluntarily and spontaneously by some 
of the Berlin airlift pilots, who often dropped small bags of candy 
where they would be picked up by German children. Gimmicks 
may either serve as a bait to get peopie to read or think about a 
psywar message or be a message themselves. They may arouse 
an emotional state or a series of memories that even the most 
skillful words could not be counted on to evoke. The actual 
effectiveness of gimmick operations is not well known as yet, and 
in the absence of good research evaluation the psywaz planner will 
do well to pick his. gimmicks carefully and think twice about where 
they are to be used. They are expensive, relatively slow, and are 
capable of backfiring if poorly acapted to the target, as, Say, 
luxury items of dress would do if dropped on a population whose 
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food supply was near exhaustion, But they offer a real challenge ' 
to the planner‘’s imagination and ingenuity. | 
“ The mass media, for psywar purposes, 
down into three distinct groupings or categories: We may think of 
motion pictures, books, magazines, pamphlets, etc., as slow media, 
of radio and loudspeakers as fast media, and of leaflets, posters inca 
and newssheets, and newspapers and news operations as in the 1. 
middle category, neither slow nor fast. News evidently requires ms 
the fastest media available to reach the target; if radio and loud- , -. 
speaker are not available. newspapers OF leaflets are at least more 
satisfactory for the purpose than books or pamphlets. Sometimes, 
in other words, the character of the material to be communicated . 
clearly dictates the category the operator must use. However, 
other considerations than speed enter into his choice. For example, 
| : is it possible to get news ina satisfactory form into the newspapers 
of a target country? If not, is it practicable to drop newspapers < 
or news leaflets on the target population? What kind of defense . ; 


has the target country against news broadcasts beamed in its . ; 
| 
! 


"es tbe 


may usefully be broken 


a 
‘ 


direction? What special advantages does this or that medium 
a & offer as a carrier for this message? Studies by some investigators ee 

suggest, for example, that auditory media more easily arouse 

emotionally held attitudes, whereas printed media work better in 

the case of difficult material because the reader can set his own — i. 

pace and repeat at will. This illustrates the kind of questions the Ee 

psywsr planner must answer in choosing his medium. 

The following pages are given over toa few notes on defenses : 


that may be erected against each of the media, the strength and 


weakness of cach as psywar channels, and the chief uses of each 


in psywar. 


Fast Media 

Radio. (a) Defenses. The Communist countries have taken 
most o1 the actions against psywar rauio (this country's and that 
of its Allies) that can be taken. They have confiscated radios. 
They have sealed radio receivers to the wave length of a Com- 
munist station or restrictea radio listening to loudspeakers. that Ty Bh oy 4 
can be fed only from a central and controlled source. They have _ 
decreed punishment for listening to the enemy {that is, capitalist- 
imperialist) radio. And they have struck at the enemy signal it- fl 
self by jamming, that is, by inte rfering with it so that it becomes 
unintelligible. Russia is thought to have more than 100 trans- vn 
mitters used lor Jamming. . 
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™ (b) Strengths ana Weaknesses. Despite the fact that such ae- 
fenses can he set up against radio, it remains the quickest and 
‘ - moot dependable way to get messages into any target country 
where there are receivers. It can jump border controls and iron 
curtains. It does not require mediation between communicator ana 
receiver by any third party (for example, the man who drops leaf- 
lets trom a plane, the man who tacks up posters, the seconaary 
communicator who reads a leaflet aloud to illiterates). It is the 9; 
swiftest of all media. Because of its speed, and because of the a 
entertainment it furmshes at-low cost, it is vastly popular with | 
a wide variety of audiences, and psywar by racio can thus hope 
for access to many kinds of homes. As a matter of fact, one of 
radio's great strengths as a psywar medium is that if combines 
wide coverage and great speed. On the cther hand, ana for the 
bame reason, it is not always an effective medium for reaching 
a select audience. It does not let the listener set his own pace, 
or stop to reread difficult msterial, or stop to think; it does not, 
tne refore, lena itself to difficult or technical material, material 
‘ that calls for refiection on the part of the recipient, or even 
material that depends upon accurate reception of names or sta- 
tuustics. The human voice, to be sure, gives a personal quality 
to the messages broadcast and lends itself to persuasion. Even 
20, a good part of radio listening is unaoubtedly aone at a rela- 
. tively low levet of attention. That is why American commercials 
use the formula of shock and repetition as they ao. 
(c) Uses. Radio has seldom been used in tactical psywar 
because the target audiences do not, except, for example, in the 
siege of a fortress city, have receivers. Along with leaflets, 
however, it has been the chief channel for strategic psywar 
It has been used to good effect in cdnsolidation operations and, 
as the development of the VOA illustrates, it is one of the main 
channels for political psywar. In actual psywar practice it is 
for the most part a news and news commentary medium. In 
the Far East theater, more than half of psywar radio time-has 
been devoted to news, the usual formula being just enough enter=- 
tainment to bait the hook, a relatively small amount of persuasive 
‘ material, and the remainder news and other information important 
to the target audience. Psywar radio is therefore mostly "talk" 
radio. The more rigorous the controls on radio listening in the 
target country, the more the broadcasts must be in short segments, 
often repeated, <o that listeners who are able to use the radio for 
only a short time will still be able to get the essential message. 
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Loudspeakers. (a) Defenses. Defenses against loudspeakers 
are counternoise or attack at the source, that is, shooting down 
the airplane, blasting the tank, or otherwise putting the loud- a 
speaker's carrier out of action. 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. One strength of loudspeaker 
operations is obviously that defense against them is difficult. 

They have, moreover, the advantage of speed and immediacy, and 
that of being able to select a specific target and talk to it, which 
cannot be done by radio. But this strength is, from another point 
of view, a weakness. The coverage of loudspeakers is usually 
restricted to a radius of somewhere between a half mile and a 
mile. Where speakers are used in tactical psywar, moreover, 
the teams operating them must cope with al! the dangers, incon- 
veniences, and distractions that naturally arise in a combat zone, 
and the messages, besides being directed at men who have their 
hands full, can often hardly be heard over the noise of the battle- 
field. Loudspeakers, like radio, have the advantages that attach 
to communication via the human voice but even less than radio can 
count on accuracy of reception. 

(c) Uses. Loudspeakers are chiefly useful in tactical situa- 
tions where the target is specified and what is required is a timely B 
= message tailored to its peculiarities. An ¢xample of this would 
Wo be psywar addressed to an isolated enemy unit in the hope of : 
Nf - persuading it to surrender without further casualties. Another 
i example would be directions brcadcast to civilians from a “talking 

, plane® in the hope of keeping them out of the way of advancing 
troops. In consclidation operations speakers are usually mounted 
on trucks and have proved extremely useful. Loudspeaker mes- 
sages must be brief, simple, and often repeated. The greater the 

- distractions against which they must compete, the more important 
Lad this quality of the message. 
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Leaflets. (a) Defenses. The chief defense against leaflets 
dropped from an airplane or delivered by artillery is to establish 
Pa a penalty for picking them up and/or reading them. The defender 
4 may also attack the point of dissemination, that is, the airplane — 
| | or the battery. 

a 3 (b) Strengths and Weaknesses. Leailets are usually small, 

i the size of a page in the average book, or even smaller. This 
makes them relatively easy to conceal, and at the same time 
enables distribution in great quantities (in Korea, upward of 106 
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million per month). The small size, vf course, restricts the — 
amount of copy and supplementary maps, pictures, and diagrams 
they can carry. Leaflets, unlike radio and speaker broadcasts, 
can be retained and reread, studied, passed about, ete. For 
example, a large number of Communist troops who surrendered 
in Korea were carrying surrender-pass leaflets. Since, however, 
ieuflets must be designed, printed, packaged, and delivered, they 
are much slower than radio and consequently not an effective 
medium for news except.in situations where the recipients have 
no alternative source. In combat psywar, for example, leaflets 
with brief news summaries are fairly common, In general, leaf- 
lets are less useful against targets in which there 1s a high anc: - 
dence of illiteracy, unless the message can be embodied in 
readziy intelligible graphics. 

(c) Uses. Leaflets are used mainly in tactical and strategic 
uperations. They lend themselves much better than radio to 
actical psywar because receivers are seldom avaziable to com- 
bat teoups, and in strategic psywar they offer the casiest means 
of Communicating mess. ges to regions where radios are scarce. 
They ure restrictec, however, to places where US airplanes can 
fly or US artillery can fire and therefore are normally unusable 
in political psywar. They are little used (except as handouts) in 
consolidation. Psywar operators in the past have employed them 
primarily fur persuasive messages aimed at submission, sub- 
version, privatization, or panic and capable of being expressed 
ina tew words plus a drawing, photograph, or map. 

Newspapers and Other News Operations. (4) Defenses 
sorsnip and control are the commonest defenses against enemy 
news. For example, the Communist countries have their own 
wire news service, Tass, which feeds their newspapers and is itsel:. 
under constant surveillance by their censoring apparatus. The 
defense against néwspapers or newssheets dropped on enemy 
territory 15 the same as that ayainst leaflets, thai 1s, punish- 
ment for picking them up and or reading them. 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. Newspapers are slower than 
radiu but have, so to speak, higher specific gravity. If the psywar 
uperator can get his news into the customary news channels of 
the target country, so that it appears there without notable dis- 
tortion, his messages can often get through [ree of some of. the 
stigma that attaches to propaganda. In many countries, more- 
over, printed news has a certain prestige that radio news stall 
cacks. Printed news can be effectively combined with illustra- 
tnuns and with entertainment (for exampie, cartoons), and can 
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be read at the. reader's own pace, reread if necessary, and — 
filed away. 

(c) Uses. Use and control of the news media is of course one 
of the basic procedures of consolidation psywar. The political. 
psywar operator tries especially to get his news into the wire 
services and papers o1 target countrics. This is next to impos- 
sible if America is at war with the target country, but in this 
case newspapers are sometimes printed in the target language 
and dropped from airplanes or utherwise smuggled in. Such 
publications are, of course, harder to deliver than news leaflets 
or radio news, although it was felt in World War II that German- 
language newspapers distributed by the Allies were quite effective. 
One variety of this technique is to print “black” newspapers, de- 
liberately tear them up, and leave fragments around where the 
target population is likely to see and read them. A surprising 
amount of communication is sometimes accomplished by this 
method. 

Posters and Newsshestas (a) Defenses. The defense against 
posters and newssheets is to police the bulletin boards and walls 
on which they can be posted. The rules and understandings of 
international relations for the most part discourage psywar 
use of this medium except in Allied countries, where the opera- 
tors can count on cooperation from the authorities. In territory 
being consolidated, the chief defense against the consolidating 
power’s posters is to deface them. 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. Pecsters have the advantage 
of providing an ample space for display. They can carry illustra- 
tions and often present themselves very dramatically to the 
viewers. On the other hand they get rather brief reading and 
usually therefore must carry quite brief copy. 

Even the newssheet type of poster must ordinarily be in large 
type, so as to be read by a number of people at the same time, and 
its news content is therefore scanty. On the other hand each poster 


can cover, as compared to a leaflet, a very large number of readers. 


Often, moreover, there is an advantage in encouraging the kind of 
discussion and group feeling that occurs among a cluster of per- 
sons reading the same poster. 

(c) Uses. Posters are restricted mostly to consolidation 
ope rations and political operations in very friendly countries. 
The Russian Communists especialiy have used them with great 
effectiveness in their own and satellite territory. One of their 
favorite techniques i: to present a gr~at bank of identical posters, 
so that the passer-by is presented a dramatic invitation to read. 
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| Slow Media . | : 
f Books, Magazines, Pamphlets. {a} Defenses. These media, a 


for the most part, must pass through border controls and through 7 
commercial distribution systems. Thus a target country defends : 
itself against them by controlling what passes the border and by 
owning or centrolling the means of distribution. For example, 2 
no American books get into the Soviet Union except those that 
the Russians feel will not damage their own cause-—for the most 
pact, technical books and left-wing fiction. American magazines 
that reach the Soviet Union are similarly restricted. 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. The slower media can, of 
course, treat their subject matter more fully than other types 
of printed matter. Their appeal is often to the intellectuals 
and idea men of a target. Their influence, therefore, is normally - 
exerted over the long term; for example, Marx, Lenin, and the ; 
Communist Manitesto have operated as psywar in slow printed : 
form for many years and continue to be effective. On the other 
hand it is easy to control the distribution of these media, and — 
their use is restricted in any case by the literacy and educational = 
level of the target population, as also by the fact that they cannot 
be absorbed in brief intervals as, for example, can radio and 
leaflets. One of their great advantages, especially evident in 
the case of magazines, is inat color and illustration may be used, 
and fast color printing has recently made possible a new. and 
highly promising printed medium, namely, cartoon books, which 
both the major contestants in the cold war have printed and dis- 
tributed on a large scale. This gives psywar at least une slow , : 
printed medium that can be made to appeal to the lower educa- 
tional groups and to the young, rather than to the educated and 
grownups alone. Not the ieast of its advantages is that it can be 
mass-produced and therefore costs relatively little. 

(c) Uses. The slower printed media are used chiefly in 
political and ‘consolidation ope rations. There is, however, a 
certain input of books into countries at war, and there have 
been several cases of clandestine distribution of cartoon books 
during 1950-1952. ; 

Motion Pictures. (a) Defenses. Any target country can con@ 
trol the exhibit:on of motion pictures within its frontiers merely 
by restricting entry and requiring permits for the use of pro- 
jectors. When the Communists took over North Korea, for example, 
they eliminated the showing of all motion pictures that originated 
in capitalist countries. In certain other controlled areas they 
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have kept out all American films except those they regarded as 
reflecting badly on American civilization. 
(b) Strengths and Weaknesses. Motion pictures have the ‘ae 
. advantage of great popularity with their audiences. They can ao 4 
reproduce an event or scene with lifelike fidelity, explaining 
a process or action via the simultaneous use of words, pictures, : 
and movement. They are ordinarily shown to groups, and there- : 
fore have the power to arouse crowd reactions and stirnulate ' 
discussion. On the other hand, as noted above, they are ex- 
ceedingly easy to control and therefore lend themselves almost 
exclusively to friendly psywar operations. . 
(c) Uses. Motion pictures as psywar tools are limited almost . 
entirely to political and consolidation operations, There is very 
little likelihood that one of our pictures could penetrate the Iron 
Curtain, for example, unless the Communists believed that its ir 
exhibition would be to their advantage. ; 


Media Questions 


The planner typically asks a certain group cf questions in 
selecting the media for his campaign. Among these aret 

Which media are prominent in the target audience's focus of . 
attention? The basic question is, Where do the people in the tare - 
get audience go for their information and guidance on the subject 
matter with which the psywar message is to deal? In the absence 
of a full knowledge about this, the psywar planner can make use- ° 
ful deductions from statistics on literacy, newspaper circulation 
and distribution of radio receivers, reading and listening patterns, 

_and, if the target covers up all these facts, the way its own propa- 
gandists use communication media for their own purposes. 

To which of these media ¢ es the United States have access? 
Pravda is an excellent channel to the Russian people, but Americans» 
haven’t much chance of using it. lt would doubtless be effective 
to drop leaflets on such and such a Russian province, but to send 
American airplanes over the Soviet Union would, within the 
present pattern of international practices, be regarded as a 
belligerent act. There may be'relativ>!y few short-wave radios” - ; 
in that same Russian province, but there are some, and Americans 
do have access to radio. . 

Which of the possible media are most suitable to the purpose - 

and the message? A cartoon book would not likely be suitable for om é 
a dignified message signed by the Supreme Commander. A leaf- i. 
let would furnish too little ‘space for a refutation of Marxist doc- 
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\ trine; if the latter is the purpose in hand, what is indicated is a book. F 
Explanation of a complicated process will probably require print, 
not radio. An‘announcement for which time is of the essence will 
usually require radio or loudspeaker. 
Which media can be used with least canger to friends within 
the target country? Friends inside the country are as anxious to 
receive the psywar operator's communications as he 1s to send 
them. How can he minimize the risk they run in receiving his 
messages? Can he, for example, by dropping leaflets at night, © 
make it easy for friends to pick them up unobserved? Can he 
make radio safer for them to listen to by repeating short seg- 
ments of prugram again and again? In what situations should 
he use covert agents to make contacts with friends? 
How can the United States use media so as to reach the 
largest percentage of the target? Coverage is only one con- 
sideration here, since secondary communication is, if anything, 
more important. In any tactical or strategic psywar except 
loudspeaker operations, the psywar operator is likely to reach > 
only a tiny fraction of the target. Thus the question arises, how 
: can America get its listeners or readers to pass the message 
on to others? It as known, for example, that the few anti-Com- 
munists who were able to retain radios in occupied Seoul formed 
little circles of known friends whe acted as chains for relaying 

: the news frorn Allied broadcasts around the city. In every society 
there are patterns by which such information circulates. The 
problem is to iearn about ana then stimulate those circulatory . 
patterns —organizations, informal groupings, republication, 
rumor, gossip, etc.—and thus multiply the audience. 

This brings us again to mention organizations, which are 

certainly one of the powerful media of psywar, although many _ be 

ir people are not in the habit of thinking of them as such at all. It 

is the Russians, above all, who have shown Americans the im- 

portance of organizations in changing attitudes and affecting 

the exercise of power. Indeed, you can hardly think of a Russian 

Campaign in which organizations have not played a significant 

part: the study groups in which intellectual converts are sought; 

the Party, which rewards and reintorces the converts; the unions, 

educational organizatiuns, and social improvement groups into 

which Party members try to infiltrate in target countries; the 

= 4 political fronts, through which the Party works in trying to take 

: over power; the mass organizations that reymment the life ana 

thought of a people when the Communists have taken over. 

Organizations are useful psywar media to the Russians, and can 
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be to Americans, because (a) they will discuss and pass around 
any information planted in them, even by a single one of their 
members, (b) they can enforce conformity on their members, i ,° 
(c) they can reinforce the hesitant attitudes of their members, 

and (d) once convinced and won over, they have the power and a : 
numbers to act. In fact, it has been said that a map of the organ- : 
izations of a target country is more important for propaganda 

purposes than any other single map intelligence can possibly 

obtain for psywar operators. Be that as it may, when the psywar 

operator chooses his media, he should always ask, how can | 

plant this message in the orgunizations that can do something 

about it? 


\DEVISING THE MESSAGE 


The most important moment in psywar is the moment when 
the message is turned loose to seek its target. We have already | 
spoken of that peculiar but characteristic quality of communica- 
tion that divorces a message from the communicator the moment Sc 
he has spoken the words or written them on paper. Thereafter 
he can do no more about the message because everything that 
happens will have tu happen between the message and its recipi- ’ 
ents. Thus all psywar de~isions—the specifying of purpose, 
selection of target, choice of channel, timing and relation of one 
ransmission to others, and, of course, the devising of the message 
itself—lead up to the crucial second at which the message is 
turned loose. a 

Let us recall now what it is we expect of that message when 
we let it go. A message is expected to (a) attract the attention 
of the target we have specified, (b) get its meaning across to that 
target in about the way we understand its meaning, and (c) start | 
a response in that target in the direction we want it to move ian. 

A message designed to accomplish these things may be 
words, spoken or printed. It may be pictoria)—a drawing, a 
photograph, a chart, or lights and shadows on a screen. It may 
be an event. It may be nonverbal sound, such as the Chinese 
bugle calls early in the Korean war or cne roars of the wild 
animals-that some ancient people used to take along to battle 
a primitive but sometimes highly effective kind of psywar. It 


may be any combination of these. But whatever it is—whether a é 
leaflet, a shout, a broadcast, a book, a mction picture, a plane 
overhead, an army maneuvering on the border, or a bugle call— 
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it must still be so devised as to go out by itself and accomplish 
the three tasks we have named. . 

For example, here is a Communist leaflet dropped on American } 
troops in Korea. It offers you a chance to look at a psywar mes- 
sage through the eyes of its target rather than.its source. How 
effective do you think this leaflet would have been? How could 
it have been made more effective? Is there anything in the ccpy 
that does not sound like common American idiom? If so, does 
that detract from the potential effectiveness? 


DO YOU NOT MISS YOUR PARENTS, WIVES AND CHILDREN AT HOME? 


a . Surely you have aged mothera at home who spend their days and nights 
| weeping and sighing for you, and dear wives who fondle the youngsters crying 
for their absent fathers! 

i ‘To those dear ones awaiting your letters and your homecoming, a: 
news informing of your dog’s death must prove not only a shock but also an 
arrow of keen pang. ; 
ia What an unworthy death it ix that you siould be sacrificed in-a battle- 
{( . field that has no personal interest whatsoever. for you and in a war that has 

been staged by the Wall Street warmongers! ; 
For what infernal cause are you wandering in this valley of denth, when 
you have your fiowering youth shining before you io all the rny of hope? 
b Cast aside all anxietics! Do not hesitate to surrender to the People’s 
Army! ; 
You will then be able to meet again your comrades who have come 
before you, and svon return to your sweet home. ! 

Wave this handbill high in the air and come over to us! That is the 
only way of saving your precious liven and of enabling you to return to your 
families. 5 
The Korean People's: Army acver shoot at those who surrender, Come . 
- over to us in full confidence! 


Symbols 


And let us remind ourselves of one other feature of a message. 
Whatever it accomplishes, it must do by means of symbols. We 
have said in Chap. 2 something about the symbolic nature of 
psywar, but let us expand this statement a bit here and apply it 
more directly to the preparation of a message. The making of 
a message really involves a series of steps in using shorthand. 

I: { The pictures in our minds are shorthand for the world of reality 
' . : around us. For exampie, we have in our minds the symbol 
“mountain,” which is shorthand for all the mountains we have ever 
seen or heard about. This symbol is very useful to us because it 
‘ makes the world of experience and imagination both maneuverable 
and systematic. To make this world of experience transferable 
between indiv: aals we develop the word mountain, which stands 
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for the picture of mountain we have: in our heads. As we call 

the picture a “syrnbol,” so we can call the word (which is another 
level of symbol) a “sign,” and we recognize that it is shorthand 
one degree farther removed from reality. When we print the 
word “mountain” or speak it, we can call the sound waves or 

the ink marks a “sign-vehicle.” We are then using shorthand 
three degrees removed from reality. And this is what a psywar 
message consists of. By themselves they mean nothing, these 

ink spots or sound waves. To a person who does not know English 
or to a person who has never seen or heard of a mountain, the 

ink spots or sound waves that make “mountain” will be meaning- 
less. But we hope that the person who sees or hears our word 
“mountain” will have that word in his language and that it will 
stand for a picture in his mind not unlike the picture of a mountain 
in our minds. The question is, will it? On that, much of the 
success or failure of the message will depend. 

Different individuals, different cultures, tend to use different 
shorthand systems. For a man who has lived all his life in New 
Hampshire the sign-vehicle “mountain” may call up a different 
picture than it calls up for a man who has lived all his life in the 
Colorado Rockies. In the case of different countries, and especially 
in the case of abstract words, the differences may be dramatic 
and striking. This poses great problems to the psywar operation. 

An airplane flying over Korea at the present time symbolizes 
UN control of the air in the Korean war. This symbol is close to 
reality as ordinary Koreans experience it day in and day out, so 
that there is little chance of its being misinterpreted. Mountain is 
a symbol that is relatively ciose to reality for persons who have 
lived among mountains, or studied geography, or traveled. But 
teke such a word as “democracy,” which is as much a part of 
America's psywar as the airplanes this country flies over Korea. 
Whereas most Keceans grasp the meaning of the airplane, and 
the very meaning intended, do they get the American meaning of . 
democracy when we speak of it to them? Does “democracy” 
symbolize to them the same system of values and patter of be- 
havior it symbolizes for Americans? American spokesmen in 
Korea very soon found that it does not. . 

The higher the level of abstraction, the greater the danger 
of the shorthand being misinterpreted. The farther apart the 
cultures, the greater the likelihood that the shorthand systems 
will not be the same. | . 

We have been describing this relation in terms of. cultures. 
We could also describe it in terms of personalities. Our target 
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’ will consist of persons, moving within a framework of social 
heredity that we call a “culture.” These persons will, however, 
have had different experiences and will have established differcat . 
: patterns of needs, values, and attitudes. .The relation between 

psywar source and psywar target, hanging as it does ona tiny 
thread of symbols, is therefore even more tenuous than we have 
described it; even within the same culture different persons may 
interpret a given psywar symbol differently. 

Now what does this tenuous relation mean to the pSywar man 
who has to devise a message? It does not mean that he should 
address all his targets in baby talk. It does mean that the unit 
that builds the message should have within it the highest possible = 
concentration of knowledge of the target culture and language that 
its country can supply. So much is axiomatic. But it means even 
more than that. It points to the one indispensable quality of good . 
psywar. 


te ee ee. 


Empathy 


We call this quality “empathy,” that is, the ability to arrive 
at a sympathetic understanding of other human beings. You can 
see this quality in some.of your fricnds. They are understanding, 
whereas some others of your friends are not, they seem to know 
how you feel and how and when ic talk to you, in a way that your 
other friends somehow do not. You yourself probably have great 
empathy for some persons and less or none at all for others, and 
. greater empathy for any particular person at some time than at 

others. There are times, that is, when you feci that you can put 

yourself in that person's place and understand how he is feeling 
and why he is reacting as he is, and other times when you find 
him quite incomprehensible. 

This is one quality above all others that the successful propa- 
gandist must have. It is learned rather than inherited at birth, . - 
and to some extent it may be learned consciously, through con~ 
scious effort at trying to think oneself into the position of some- 
one else. The student of psywar can, for example, set himself 
the task of writing a propaganda leaflet as his target audience 
might write it, and confidently expect to grow and develop as a 
propagandist by repeating the experiment again and again. As 
has been suggested in Chap. 2, the American psywar student, for 


example, might make himself write the kind of paper a convinced : 2 
Russian Communist might write on “Why I love Stalin,” or “Why 
our system is better,” or “Why I like the collective farm*—any-. 

‘ - 
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thing, in other words, that would require him to imagine himself as 
knowing only what his target individuals know, feeling and thinking | 
; only the way they feel and think, about some of these key subjects. ’ 


. The quality of empathy is so basic that it may be said to underlie 
everything we can say about how to write a message. Writing a 
message is not a matter of rigid rules, such as that psywar writing 
should be conversational, or that psywar writing should never be 
above ninth-grade difficulty, or that psywar writing should follow 
the rules of good advertising. The goal of PSywar is to motivate 
a certain behavior; the test of psywar writing is therefore whether 
it will in fact do so. We are working here, in other words, with 
a practical,not an aesthetic, question, We know we have to gain 
the attention of our target, and in Chap. 3 we learned certain 

' general ways of attracting attention. We know we have to get our 
meaning across, and we have learned some of the things we need 
to know about patterns of perception, We know what response we 
want to motivate and Something about how that is done. But the 
Specifics of the process —the application of this knowledge to a 
Specific task and a specific target—require from the psywar 
Operator the greatest possible empathy with the target he is 
trying to reach. The better he can think himself into the target 
individual's shoes, the better he will know what will attract atten- 
tion, how to say it so that the meaning will be clear, and what 
devices and appeals will get the response he wants. 


: This is not intended to Suggest that empathy is anything 
mysterious and mystical or that it can substitute for knowledge. . a 
It is not and cannot. . Before the PSywar operator decides on what 
level of difficulty he 1s ¢o write, he must, for example, know 
Something about the educational level of his target. He must 
know what the target is used to reading or listening to. Perhaps 
a conversational style will seem unduly familiar or a ninth-grade 
reading level too condescending. Whom would the target be likely 
to believe? The psywar Operator, we are saying, has to know 
these things before he quotes authorities or attributes the message. 
Similarly he has to know whether the target has any particular 
color symbolisms or other symbol patterns that limit what can 
be said to its individual members. In short the communicator 
must know the culture and, preferably, also the language very 
{ well. The psywar process has one cylinder missing unless this ‘ 
| kind of knowledge enters deeply into the preparation of the message. 
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4 Elements of an Effective Message : ; 


What happens in a message? We usually say that the writer 
‘ of a psywar message is manipulating the symbols of propaganda. ; 
But what exactly does this mean in terms of what goes on ina iy 
message? . 
It means, in the first place, that the writer must arrange his 

symbols in a way he thinks will attract the target's attention to 
them. There is a simple rule for that which you can add to what 
was said in Chap. 3 about novelty, contrast, and figure-ground 


need, 

This is what the advertisers are doing when they iure you to 
an ad by indexing it with a picture of a bathing beauty. This is 
what the radio commentator is doing when he introduces an item 
with “Flash!" or “Bulletin!” That is what the poster dves in vir-. 
tue of its pungent headline. In other words, these devices really 
index a message for us by classifying it under the needs it might 
meet for us. Thus-the wise psywar operator will put ina head- 

4 line or picture or cue phrase to stimulate interest by pointing 
out a need to which the message relates, and will thereby attract 
attention to it. . 5 ; 

» In the second place the writer of a message will use his 
symbols in a way that, he has reason to believe, vill lead the — 
recipient to accept its contents. Here we may sugest two addi- 
tional rules: 

Try to establish an atmosphere of authenticity and authority. 

The psywar operator uses prestige spokesmen. He names names 
and cites figures. He tries whenever he can to include some item 
by which the audience can easiiy check his veracity. He uses | 
pictures that will be recognized (the Communists, for example, 
have made good use of pictures of their American POWs). Above 
all, he tries to find out what sources and evidence the target’s 
mind regards as credible. . 

Try to establish an atmosphere of consistency. 

This means simply that the writer tries to avoid real or 
seeming contradictions. He tries to be sure that neither little 
slips in woras nor big slips in policy or reporting shall creep into 
what he writes. He does this usually by establishing central policy 
lines that he must foilow and constantly checking content against 
them. , 
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The tone of the usual psywar message is friendly. The writer f 
tries to draw his listeners with him into an in-group (on some 
basis) a opposed to some out-group. The Communists talk to 
our solciers as one fighting man to another—“none of us want to . 
fight this war; you are being ‘used’ by Wall Street and your © 
politicians; don't stand for it; join us for peace.” Commander 
Norden talked to the German sailors as one navy man to another. © 
® Sometimes it is necessary to adopt other tones, but generally 

acceptance is sought via a friendly approach and a relatively 
informal style. , 

In the third place, and most important, the writer will so 
manipulate symbols as to-m‘et us recall Chap. 3—-(a) arouse 
personality needs of the target individual and contribute ways 

) of meeting those needs that will be favorable to the operator's 
side, and do this when the person is in a group situation where 

' the appropriate actions have some possibility of occurring, and : 

a (b) make the actions urged or implied in the message seem important i 

from the standpoint of the target's imp. rtant current background 

grouping, and do this while the action seems appropriate to per- 

sonality needs. 3 

This is the heart of a message because it is here that the i : 
writer must call on ali his knowledge of and empathy for the 
target and work out a paradigm that will lead to the kind of 
attitude change and action he wants. 

Suppose, for example, that the target is a North Korean 
Catholic who has obvious frustrations because he is not allowed 
to practice his religion, and yet is caught up in a Communist 
union and a series of Communist groups that are pouring their 
dogma into him. This man will have urgent personality needs 
that we need not try to describe here, and he will need above all 
to resolve the conflict between his religion and the political 
philosophy and practice of his state. We can guess that his 

religious attitudes will be emotionally involved and that his memory 
of his church will be warm and nostalgic, but we can guess also 
that it will be practically impossible for him to take overt action 
-against the Communist government without running the risk of 
severe punishment, even ioss 6f life. The psywar operator can = 
guess also that a number of symbols of the church wili be for 

this man highly charged with emotion. 

Now the question before the psywar operator, chewing his 
pencil in Seoul or Tokyo, is, How can he devise a message that will qa - 
begin with these personality needs and suggest some desirable . 
ways of meeting them, some things thet will help America and that 
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v the man can nevertheless do without being shot by the security i 

police or landing in the People’s Jail, thereby eliminating him- = 

self as one of America’s friends behind the Curtain? It is an - 


intensely practical problem and a grim one since it involves life 
and death. The writing of a psywar leaflet or script is not merely ; 
“expressing oneself® or “selling Americanism.” 
The message writer might decide that for the time being his ; 
® goal should be merely to keep up the hope of sucha target indi- ; 
vidual, so that he will not entirely give up Christianity and, ~ 
: without doing anything about it for the moment, remain psycho- 
logically prepared for future messages from us. Or the writer 
a might decide that he should encourage the target individual to 
@ get together with other Catholics, hold secret church meetings, 
and form together a little island of anti-Communism. Or he 
might give the target individual a means of resolving his con- 
flict by passive resistance to Communism, or sabotage, or 


malingering. Whatever he decides on as a goal, his task in the q 

message will be (a) to identify and stinulate certain personality ’ 

e needs in his target and (b) to suggest some means of satisfying é 

ae | those needs that will be desirable from our point of view and ye‘ 

within the limits set by that individual's social relations and 2 

personal values. That, essentially, is what happens in a message. } 

‘ But there are certain additional proved. rules of propaganda 
6 that the writer may very well wish to follow. For exampi: 


Manipulate the words of propaganda in a fashion that will 
make people remember them. 
He will use hard-hitting easily remembered slogans (“Make 
the world safe for democracy”) and labels (“Huns”). He will 
. manipulate stigma. That is, he will try to build up the enemy 
and his leaders (recall our pictures of the Japanese and of 
Hitler in World War II) into symbols of hate and rejection. He 
will not hesitate to write in terms of the two-valued orientation 
that the followers of Korzybski so much deplore; that is, he 
will describe the choices before his target audience as bad 
(the enemy program) and good (America's program), black and 
white rather than shades of gray. _ 
When possible, try to provide targets for aggression. He — 
knows there will be some frustration in the target audience, 
and indeed he may try to build more (for example, by tantalizing: 
enemy trcops with reminaers of the pleasures and comforts they 
are missing). His problem wil! then be to displace the resultant 
aggression against targets within the enemy structure, rather 
than against the opposite side. For example, he may try to | 
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turn the aggression against enemy officers for having led the 
troops into such a situation, or against more favored groups 
within the army or the civilian group, or against the government 
for not having spared the target this frustration, or against 
special minority groups. 

When possible, try to provide targets for identification, emu- 
lation, and love. He will try to get his target audience to identify 
themselves with well-known persons who have done something 
like what it is desired that the target audience should do, such 
as surrendering or becoming defectors or opposing the govern- 
ment in power or having in previous eras been friendly with the 
propagandist’s government. He will try to encourage the target 
to emulate these persons, admire them, and even love them. 

Try to arouse emotion where it will be to your benefit. The 
writer will seek to appeal to emotionally and ego-involved atti- 
tudes, to use rich symbols, and to stimulate the kind of emotion- 
ality under which propaganda seems to work the fastest change. 

Repcet—with variations. For this the writer has the time- 
tested example of the advertiser, and the precept of every propa- 
gandist who has discussed the subject. “Don't contradict,” says 
one of them. “Just assert and assert and assert.” “The measure 
of a propagandist or a politician," says another, “is how many. 
ways he can say the same thing.® 

Let us hasten to say that there are many kinds of psywar 
messages. Some Straight news, for example, will have less 
need for some of these devices than will, let us say, a persuasive 
leaflet or an appeal to an enemy unit by radio. Whatever the 
kind of message, however, ultimately it has the same kind of 

_ purpose and the same nese to be attended to, understood, accepted, 
and acted on. 

Hitler's Rules. Comparison of the suggestions we have made 
in this book with Hitler's propaganda rules should be of great 
value. The rules may be summarized as follows: 


1. The proper objective of propaganda in to indoctrinate, that ia, lo 
inculcate convictions. 

9. Political propaganda must be addresxed to the broad masses of we 
people. 

3. Propaganda, in crder to move pecple to action, must be supported 
by organization. : 

4. The opponent's attention must be engaged: before he can be convinced. 

5. The level of propaganda must be adjusted to the mental capacity of 
the most limited among the intended recipienta. 

6. Propaganda must concentrate on a few crucial points and repeat them 
endlessly. 

7. Propaganda creates convictions by emotional appeais. 
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8. Propaganda must be cast In terms of simplified affirmation and negation, 
9. Propaganda must have a flavor of aggressive atrength. 
10. Propaganda must not conflict with the actun! needs and experiences of 
the recipients. 
11. Propaganda must not be confined to words but must include corresponding 
action. ‘ 
12. Propaganda must play on the powerful motives of hopo, rooted asplrationa,: 
end fear of destruction. . 
13. The effectivencas of propaganda doos not flow from the truth of ita 


content. 
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There is another respect in which all messages are alike. 
In cne proportion or other, every message is a combination of .- 
entertainment, information, and persuasion. We speak here of : 
entertainment in its widest sense, to include shock, surprise, 
and the aesthetic pleasure to be derived from appearance and 
sound over and above the entertainment come-on familiar to, 


for example, the American radio listener. Entertainment's : 
function in psywar is usually to bait the hook and attract atten- if 
tion and interest for the message itself, as Tokyo Rose, for : 
example, played popular tunes as a bribe to get Americans to : 


listen to her propaganda. Entertainment may, however, also 
be used indirectly for persuasion. Tokyo Rose's music was 
calculated to make American soldiers homesick and warsick. 
And when the Communists broadcast music on their radio 
they try to make sure that if their listeners relax it is to 
a Red Army song, or an ode to Stalin, or a symphony by a solid 
Soviet composer; “purposeful relaxation” they call it. Likewise 
information may be used indirectly for persuasion—news, for 
example. And sometimes persuasion becomes merely instruc- 
tions: how to do something the listener is assumed to have de- 
cided upon already. But this is the general pattern of all psywar 
messages: an eye-catching leaflet informs you that certain of 
your buddies have been captured and are receiving good treatment, 
and tries to persuade you that you too wil! be well treated if ycu 
join them; an impressive bomber in the sky over Korea in the | 
summer of 1950 informs South Korean watchers that the United ee 
Nations is still in the war and still! powerful, and tries to persuade 
them that if they stay loyal and hold out they will be rewarded. 

Here are some questions that commonly come up in or just 
before the stage of devising the message: 


Black or White? 


The psywar witn which the readers of this volume will be 


concerned for the most part will be “white,” that is, overt 
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propaganda. The choice as to when to use white and when to use 
black is nevertheless one of the fundamental decisions in the 
planning of psywar, and we pause now to consider some of the. 
advantages and disadvantages of each form. | 
The strength and the weakness of white propaganda both de- 
rive from its essential characteristic, thatis, the fact that its 
origin is openly avowed and that it acts as the official voice of 
the sender. 3 
In some cases this is‘a notable advantage. In the psywar cam- 
paign built around Wilson's Fourteen Points, every effort was 
made to drive home the official nature of the messages. The 
Points, as you will remember, were a blueprint for a postwar 
: world that offered the hope of peace and a better life to all Europe, 
to the vanquished nations as well as the victors. The psywar, 
in other words, was designed to exploit the full prestige and 
authority of the Allies. Wilson's own voice was recorded and 
used, as were the statements of other Allied leaders. The Points 
were released officially to news services and printed in official- 
looking leaflets. The intention, of course, was te assure the 
people of Central Powers that this attractive plan really repre- 
sented Allied policy, and thus weaken their will to resist. 
Likewise, surrender leaflets are so designed as to take full 
advantage of their whiteness. The Allied European surrender 
pass in World War II carried the flags of the Allies and the 
signature of their commander. The Korean surrender pass 
bears the symbol of the United Nations and the signature of the 
UN Supreme Commander, The purpose, of course, is te persuade 
the enemy soldier that the pass is a sure-enough official docu- — 
ment, which will help him safely through the dangerous and dis- 
tasteful process of surrender. 
White propaganda also stresses its official character when 
it strikes back at the psywar output of the opposition. At the 
time of the landings at Anzio in World War Il, the Allies 
attempted to arouse insecurity among certain German troops 
with a leaflet pointing out that the Allied armies were now in 
their rear., The leaflet, hcwever, used at a crucial point the 
word “kesselschiacht," which means not landing in the rear but 
encirclement, ancther idea altogether (a reminder of the need 
for having leaflets written by experts in the language!}.. The 
German command at once seized on the mistake by printing a 
highly official-looking leaflet that carrieda reproduction of the 
Allied leaflet and described the true position. This white 
eo bos counterpropaganda action did much to destroy the credibility of 
en Allied propaganda in Italy. ; 
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i) The limitation of white propaganda is, as intimated above, 

' jus what we would expect from its being avowedly the voice of 
the sender nation. The target audience regards it ipso facto as 
“propaganda” in the less pleasant sense of the word, and ac- 
cordingly resists it. It is, in other words, distrusted for being 
what it proclaims itself to be, and the target government natu- 
rally tries to build up this distrust (as the preceding example 
from Anzio shows). It can be swamped by the magnitude of the 
propaganda resources available to the target government. Its 
radio signals can be jammed; it can be counteracted by laws 
forbidding the picking up of its leaflets and, in peacetime, by 
curbs on the importation of its printed material, on its informa- 
tion centers, and on its exchange of persons program, it can find 

itself up against blank-wall censorship. In short, white propa- 
ganda must always fight on its opponent's grounds and on its 

opponent's terms, and with the added disadvantage of having to 
conduct the fight from a distance. 

We must bear in mind also that white propaganda, because 
of its cificial nature, is unable to employ many of the devices 
open to black propaganda. No government would be likely, for 
example, to place its imprimatur on some of the pornographic 
leaflets used in World War II, if for no other reason than because 
exception would be taken to them by its own supporters. (Also, 
of course, they would prove embarrassing if reproduced or even. 
described in the press of neutral countries.) 

Black propaganda, on the cther hand, poses for the operator 
numerous thorny problems of its own. It must channel large 
amounts of energy into merely concealing .ts source. It is easy 
for an operation to start out black but extremely difficult for it 
to stay black. One siip, one piece of information that can be 
traced, one printed phrase that does not ring true, and black 
propuganda turns white as a shect. Furthermore, its operators, 

r in order to maintain secrecy, must cut communications with 
planners to a minimum; thus it is hard to coordinate with white 
but is useless or even self-defeating if it is not coordinated. 
Effective black operations require highly skilled and trained 
personnel, able to work effectiveiy while under constant danger 
of being located and attacked by agents of the enemy. 

On the other hand, black propaganda has the great advantage, 
if successful, that it sluices its material directly into the commu- 

\ nication stream of the enemy. Gossip, rumors, planted jokes 

(which, incidentally, do not have the instability of rumors while 

being circulated), and planted slogans and visual symbols can all 

be started on their course by covert operators within the heart 
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of the enemy country. Occasionally, black leaflets can be used 
(as in the examples of black propaganda quoted in Part I of this 
book), and there have been excellent examples of black radio 
(Operation Annie and Gustav Siegfried Eins), Both leaflets and 
radio, of course, have to be sent from a distance, as does white 
propaganda, but often have a better chance of acceptance—at 
least until their origin is discovered. Becker,® in his review of 
black propaganda in Europe, says that one of the most effective 
black printed operations consisted of printing black newspapers 
and then tearing thers up and scattering them. This was done 
at relatively little risk for the distributor, and, Becker says, 

a surprising amount of the material thus disseminated got itself 
read. 

In most black propaganda, no shold are barred. Pcrnography, 
scandal, rumor, gossip—all the devices of informal attack can 
be used. Black is also somewhat more difficult than white to 
strike back at with counterpropaganda. As a matter of fact, 
the enemy is constantly torn between the wish to answer and the 
fear that by answering he may spread the offending propaganda. 
Furthermore, black propaganda can spread the impression that 
dissatisfaction exists in the heart-of the enemy’s homeland and 

_ thus encourages dissidence and insecurity. This kind of attack 
is extremely difficult for the enemy (most black is what we have 
called throughout this book “hostile” psywar) to handle. 

In general, black is a less formal kind of psywar than white. 
If can operate on a large scaie with less red tape, less organiza- 
tion, and less equipment. Indeed, a rumor can be spread widely 
by a single agent in the enemy country. In World War LI, Goebbels*» 
own slogans were turned against him. “For this we have the 
Fihrer to thank” was scrawled, with damaging effect, on many 
a bombed German building between dusk and dawn. Such opera- 
tions require no elaborate organization or equipment, and would, 
indeed, be less likely to succeed if they had them. Black radio, 
though it naturally requires a certain amount of formal organiza- 
tion, is more likely to be effective if it sounds informal. 
Gustav Sicgfried Eins was supposed to be a station operated 
clandestinely by a dissatisfied German officer who represented 
the professional German military man's opposition to the Party. 
Gustav’s voice was rasping, his humor was pornographic, his 
broadcasting technique was amateurish, and he pretended to 
move his transmitter around one jump ahead of the Gestapo. 

But he sounded real, And this is perhaps the greatest strength 
of biack opera*‘ons that depend on informality. 
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One other generalization is perhaps in point here. It seems F; 

fairly certain, on the basis of experience Up to this time, that > I 
black operations are more effective in strategic than in tactical ; 

psywar, because the communication channels that black requires 

7 tend to be unavailable in combat situations. It may also be ' 
6 true that black propaganda is more useful in political psywar 5 
conflict than in consolidation psywar. Convincing evidence on j 

; 


this point, however, is not yet available. 


True or False? 


A vast amount of unnecessary heat has been generated over 
the question of whether this country should always tell the truth 
in its psywar output. The question has been given emotional 
overtones by the argument that a democracy, founded as this 
form of government is on eighteenth century rationalism and 

® dedicated to the discovery. of truth by the self-righting process 
- of public discussion, does not dare to stand before the world as 

a proponent of falsehood. And the “strategy of truth” in World , : 

War Il is cited as an example of successful practice along this 


wmf 


a a ee a Bin 


line. 
6 Yet deception is an instrumeni that no nation can wholly 
dispense with if it wishes to affect attitudes and behavior in the 
outside world. It has, for example, been practiced by this country 
in every war it has fought. Furthermore the “strategy of truth? 
in World War II was paralleled by an extensive black propaganda 
operation, conducted by the Office of Strategic Services, dedi- 
cated to the strategy of victory rather than the strategy of truth. 


Every country, to be sure, dictatorships as well as democracies, 
tries to keep its white propaganda as credibie as possible. Goebbels 
insisted that the Nazis always told the truth in their propaganda, 

| . and even the Russians -—~in whose hands the Big Lie has become an 

) - omnipresent psywar weapon—pose virtuously as truth tellers. 

No country, however, is above occasionally using its white 
propaganda media for deception when it can thus achieve a success 

that will not imperil other operations. It is simply a question of 

| 


If white propaganda can be used for decep- 


balancing the ledger. 
won without 


, tion in a tactical situation and an important success 
lity of subsequent output, then it had better 


impairing the credibi 
thatcanbe gained must be balanced, <n other 


be used. The success 
\ words, against the dangers that must be skirted. Certainly no 
quality of white propaganda is sO valuable as its reputation for 
credibility. If a given use of white propaganda will damage this 
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reputation in the future, then the deceptive use of white propa- 
ganda must promise great gains in order to be worth attempting. | 
That is why white propaganda, as a general proposition, is and ‘ 
must be kept reliable and credible. This principle does not, of 
course, apply to black operations at all, nor does it exclude white H 
operations like the sonic deception plan. that covered the Normandy 
invasion, given their enormous prospective gains. 
@ The further generalization may perhaps be offered that the 

longer the time range of white propaganda the greater the need 
for credibility. In tactical situations, deceptive white propaganda 
is usually a mere feint; it is addressed chiefly to the opposing 
military command, is regarded as a normal act of war, either 
succeeds at once or fails at once, and nas no aftereffects except 
on the military situation itself. Strategic and political psywar 
are another matter. Promises made during battle and not kept 
after victory wiil rebound against the promiser. Even the Big 
Lie is not wholly successful in a conquered territory, unless 
accompanied by a ruthless disregard of human rights, a com- 
munication monopoly, and large-scale surveillance and coercion. 
This is perhaps the chief difference between American use of . ( 
deceptive white propaganda and the use of it made by opponents 
of America, and brings us to the greatest argument for a strategy 
of truth. Lf America's enemies make promises they do not ex- 
pect to keep, and by so doing secure the downfall of a people, : 
they can stili maintain order hy police-state methods and a ; 
monopoly of propaganda. The United States does not employ po- yo 
lice-state methods or set up propaganda monopolies. Thus 
America must be very careful about the long-range implications : 
of its day-to-day white propaganda. | ; 

Even the most vigorous proponents of the strategy of truth 

do not insist on a strategy of the whole truth, of course, and this 
is really where the two viewpoints come together. In World War Il 
and in Korea the United States omitted some unflattering truth and 
emphasized some more favorable truth. American operators told 
the truth they theught would contradict some of their opponents’ 
8 allegations and ignored other truth that might not. They felt then, 
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| 
| as most psywar planners feel now, thai they are under no obliga- 
tion io help America’s enemies win the propaganda battle. More- 
| "over, the target sometimes won't believe the truth anyway, as is 
by illustrated by the following: a 
‘@ What the Voice of America has to say about workers’ housing condi- , d 
tions is no lens phony and unconvincing ... He the commentator) wants to as 
assure that Americans-—all Americ sas! —live like princes. Here is the rosy 


picture he paints: “The American worker,® he says, ‘lives either in a sep- 
| : ! : ” 7 
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arnte house of in a separale aprotment with kitchen and bathroom. Very many 
murticd people prefer to live in the suburbs in a detached cottage with a 
garden.® And he further asserts that the 25 percent of earnings paid in rent 
includes gas and telephone and even enpet-cleaning. Carpets, of course, 

’ ; tee mentioned here not by chance. The Voice of Amozica wapts to insinuate — 
that carpets are an common a thing in America as gas rings. 


Although it was true that prisoners in American POW camps received 
exys for oreakfast, further testing showed us that this notion was 50 pre- . 
Ey posterous to the Germans on the other side of the firing line that they simply 
jaughed at the idea, Since this discredited the balance of our message, it 
“« became another favorable truth which we learned to suppress. The same, 
incidentally, applied to an important atrategic propnganda theme, thal of war 
production. We had to refrain from telling the Germans that Henry Kaiser put 
ships together in five days. Although this spectacular [nct was true, we had 
. Ww stress the fess spectacular and mote general fact that we were building 
@ several times the tonnage sunk by the U-bouts. Intellhgence on what the 
Germans believed, and what they could bo expected to believe, forced us to 
do this. 


Eventually, as the result of eateasive prieener inferrovations, a basic 
theme on PO treatment was worked out, which found its widest applica- 
tion on the Western Front. Instead of picturing captivity in the U.S. as the 
outrageous idyll which it rectly was, we used the slogan: "it's no fun being 
8 a privoner-af-warl® and went on to show that it was a grim but tolerable fate 
for anyone who had fought hard but who nevertheless had been unable to evade 
? capture, We did point out, however, that being 9 prixoner had certain redeeming 
fentures. The punch line to this type of appeal was; *Bettor Free Than a 
Prisoner-of-Rar, Better a Prisoner-of-War Than Dead.® That line proved highly 
effective. Understatement, in this “ustance, was probably the only vieble means 
0 of communicating with the enemy.5 ; 


Security. 


Security poses a major problem at the stage of constructing 
the message. The psywar officer must, as we know, have access 
to current intelligence, but if he is always forbidden to use the 
information he obtains from it, he cannot carry out his purpose 
effectively. 

_Linebarger’ gives a classic example of what happens to 
psywar when security gets too much in the way. The following 
are actual instructions given to US psywar officers in the Pacific 
during World War II: 

=. . Use the occasion of the Sacred Banyan Tree Festival to 
needle the Provisiona! President. Make a dramatic story of the 
President's iife. Undermine his use of religion to bolster the 
dictatorship. 

“Cauticn: do not mention religion. Do not engage in scurrilous 
personal attacks. Material concerning our information of the | 
President’s biography is highly classified and must not be used.” 
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Now obviously, in the face of such instructions, the assignment 
ought never to have been given at all. Yet this is not an isolated 
case or an atypical one. Any experienced psywar operator can 
recall times when security kept from him the information he 
needed to wage a successtul campaign. The problem is worse be- 
cause much actual propaganda writing is done on a fairly low 
echelon, from which much classified information is automatically 
withheld. The theory of psywar can only point out that whenever 
a psywar objective has been chosen, one of the first questions 
must be whether sufficient security-cleared information can be 
made available to construct an effective campaign. 


TIMING THE CAMPAIGN 


One of the greatest and most admired skills of the successful 


propagandist is his sense of when to speak and when to remain 
silent, when to answer and when not to answer, when to start and 


‘when to end a campaign in order to get maximum effect from it. 


This is partly a matter of his art, as described in earlier sections. 
But :t is usually the result also of excellent intelligence concerning 
the target, plus experience in interpreting the intelligence so as 

to know when “the time is ripe,” plus skill in exploiting the oppor- 
tunity when he sees it. 

We have referred several times to the Russian peace campaiga 
of 1950 and 1951, which featured the Stockholm petition and numer- 
ous public utterances, including the talk by Malik that brought 
about armistice negotiations in Korea. This was a long campaign, 
carefully planned and spun out. Most important, it was timed with 
great skill. It began when some distraction was needed in order 
to turn the eyes of the world away from the Russians’ own opera- 
tions in Korea. It served beth to displace the aggressicn of 
Russian and satellite subjects away from their own governments 
toward “capitalist-imperialist warmongers,” and also to capi- 
talize on the nationalistic anxieties of the people of Asia. Fur- 
thermore it seized the initiative from the Western Powers and 
threw them off balance. What more brilliant and audacious 
maneuver could Russia make than to cover up its Cwn aggressive 
behavior with a peace movement that pulled all the stops of world 
anxiety about war? Operations like the North Ailantic Treaty 
Organization had begun as defenses against potential Soviet ag- 
gression, but by a single, well-timed stroke these defenses 
against Russia were themselves made to appear aggressive and 
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threatening. The Western Powers never fully recovered the ini- 
tiative during this campaign 
Another example of excel 
posal for a united Germany- 
best calculated to disrupt European 


wedge between France an rs and between 
Western Germany and the other Western Powers. It so rocked 
that they made no answer 


the Western Pow 
to the propos ition n spoke only caue 
anda battle for Germany this 


tiously and defensively. In the propag 
letely transferre nd the favorable 


ient Russian timing Was their pro- 
This came, at the time when it was 
rearmament and drive & 


one move comp 
position to Russia. 

Still another example of good timing, in this case in tactical _ 
psywal, occurred in Korea in the winter of 1950. Primitive psy~ 
war though it was, and reminiscent of Gideon's victory over the 
Midianites, still it was effective. The UN forces new, of COUTSEs 
that Chinese armies were present in North Korea, put the numbers 
and intention o{ these armies were unknown. The Chinese main- 


tained a complete nocturnal blackout until the night before the 

scheduled attack. At that time our reconnaissance pianes re- i 
turned with the report that all Communist-held Korea was afire. ; a 
Chinese campfires Were burning on every pill and mountain. 


“The country is full of Chinese.” said the troops: Next morning 


came the attack. 

What are the decisive questions a psywar planner asks when 
he studies his intelligence and decides on the optimum moment to 
begin a campaign? Usually he asks such questions as these: 

Is the iron hot? Does intelligence show that the target audience oo at 
is ready for such a campaign? A campaign that reaches an 
audience predisposed toward the desired change will have ¢asy - | 
going. Propaganda that can canalize and direct existing tenden- 
cies in an audience will asway5S work faster than propaganda that 
must completely change and convert an audience. Therefore 
the “optimum time” is the time when the audience promises to — 


be most receptive, and when the proposed messages are most 


likely to be successful. 

Will striking now beat the 
war as in the bullet War, the aavantage lies with attack. “Whoever 
speaks the first word to ihe world is always right,” Goebbels said. 
This, of course, 15 not always true, but the characteristics of 
mass communication are such that a denial or rebuttal never 
completely catches up with the original message- Furthermore 
the facts learned first ina new situation are apt to be better 
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remembered. Therefore many psywar strategists often prefer 
to launch a new attack rather than to defend themselves against 
the enemy's. And the experienced propagandist always tries to 
get there first; for example, he tells the world about a new move 
before the enemy has had time to report, distract, and discredit it. 
Is the way open? ‘In this respect the optimum time is when- 
ever the campaign is likely to get adequate attention from the 
target audience. Is the audience distracted by other campaigns aoe) 
or events? Are the channels, for one reason or other, closed or “ey 
clogged? 

Is help coming 1p? The time is optimum when the first state- 
ments of the campaign themes can be reinforced in the near future, 
by events, by varied repetition, by related propaganda. 

How much will a campaign at this time contribute to the master es 
timetable? Whether or not the present is the optimum time will, 
! of course, depend in part on political and military plans to which 
psywar is to contribute. The timetabie of the responses to be 
expected from a campaign at this time must therefore be anticipated, ' 


and the campaign undertaken only if it fits into the timetable for. i 
the American master plan. if you will remember some of the 4 - 
occasions on which an advertisement has played an important part “ 
in your purchase of a new automobile or some similar article, . nt Ye 


you will probably recall that you saw the ad at a time when you ) 
were ready to consider the purchase of a new Car, and probably , 
several weeks or months before you actually made the purchase. 
That.time interval was an important one, for it gave you a chance 
to absorb what you had learned, gather together a related group of 
attitudes, and prepare action responses for the time when you and 
the dealer would actually stand before a demonstration car. Simi- 
larly, Goebbels began in 1939 to soften up France and Belgium for 
the blitz of 1940. Tactical psywar officers feel that it is worth 
while to plant the seed of surrender in enemy troops even when 
they are far in the rear and there is no immediate likelihood of 
their surrendering. 
An often-used trick of timing is to release a psywar com- 
munication at the precise moment that the target audience can oS 
best check its authenticity against an event that will be readily 
observable within the target and thus will be wide.y known among 
I ; the target audience. The purpose, of course, is ta establish the 
target's faith in the operator's psywar. If the audience consciously 
checks even a single communication and finds it to be true, then V 
they are more likely to believe future communications. . 
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One of the classic questions in psywar, then, is this: When 
is it wise to answer or refute enemy propaganda? Some of the 
most interesting passages in Goebbeis's diary deal with his 

reasons for speaking or keeping silent in the face of an enemy 


- propaganda campaign. He tried continuously to estimate the 


effectiveness and the purpose of the enemy propaganda. If he 

felt the enemy output on a given issue was relatively ineffective, 

he kept silent. Likewise, if he felt that the enemy was fishing for 
information, he did not answer. And he did not answer if he felt 

he had no really effective answer, OF if he felt that his reply might 
give greater circulation or credencé to enemy claims. On the 

other hand he did regard it as necessary to deflate any prestige 

the enemy gained from claims of military successes, and to . 
expose “blatant falsehoods” (such, he said, as the claim that the 
Germans had bombed Rome). Though bothered by enemy propaganda 
and by his inability to insulate his people from it, he still preferred, 
as a general proposition, to initiate his own attacks rather than dee 
fend himself against the enemy's. In this, most successful propa- 
candists would agree with him. >= 

_ _ How len should a campaign continue?. Here intelligence about 
the target is really essential, for the only possible answer is, of 
course, that it should go on as long as it continues to be effective. 
In practice, several campaigns are usually in progress at the 

same time. As soon as oue campaign begins, the psywar planner 
studies his intelligence from the target and begins to estimate 

how long he can continue to vary his campaign (in themes, mes-~- 
sages, and media), maintain interest, and extend his effective 
audience. At the same time he is making plans as to what campaign 


should follow the one just begun. He spins out his existing campaign, 


gets his new campaign ready to go, and keeps a careful eye on in- 
telligence reports concerning target respcnse. Usually he starts 
the new campaign before the old one ends. In any case the time 
comes when the intelligence reports say to him pretty clearly that 
any further extension of the campaign will bring insufficient re- 
turn for the effort required. Even if it would still reach a few 
more people, change a few more attitudes, it would do so at the 
cost of losing the attention of others, and taking time and energy 
that would now better be devoted to a new psywar purpose. 
There he ends his campaign. 

Study of the campaigns to be described in another manual 
consisting of cases studied will yield some valuable suggestions 


on timing. 
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EVALUATING THE PRODUCT 


No psywar campaign can be considered really well plenned 
unless it includes provisions for evaluating the content and the 
effect of the product. 

Evaluation of the content is fairly simple. At the least, in- 
formed critical judgments should be secured on the messages 
in their various stages. They should be criticized for their 
thematic and propaganda quality, for their applicability to the 
target culture, and for their use (in translation or production) 
of the target language. In addition to this, it will be helpful if 
analysis of the output can be made week by week, using quantitative 
methods, in order to measure the proportion of time or space 
given to different themes, different subjects, and different devices, 
and to compare the output with the intention of the policy planners. — 

Evaluation of the effect is not at all simple. The only really 
satisfactory way to test the effect of psywar is to go into the 
target audience and find out, by interviews and observations, 
exactly what attitude change took place ard what action was mo-~ 
tivated. Even then, it is sometimes hard to-determine just what 
was the “cause” of a given “effect.” As was indicated in Chap. 4, 
attitude change is a complex process, and action may have many 
sources. Thus it is not always possible to estimate exactly how 
much credit should be given to a specific psywar operation even 
when the target audience is accessible. 

In consolidation operations the target audience is accessible, 
and opinion surveys and other community studies will give the 
psywar operator a running record of what his material is ac- 
complishing. In political operations it is occasionally possible 
to go into the target audience and make such studies, and it is 
sometimes possible to get opinion data that have been assembled 
in the target country itself, perhaps even by the target government. 
But the more delicate the relations between countries, and the 
more important it consequently becomes to evaluate the effect 
of a country’s propaganda, the less likely the operator is to have 
access either to the target audience or to data obtained by others 
concerning it. For example, America should now have very little 
chance of getting such access to the Soviet Union or such data 
on the Russian audience. And in tactical and strategic operations 
the psywar operator is of course cut off even more sharply from 
the target he should like to study. 

Thus the problem, in all types of psywar operations, is to predict 
or estimate the effect of a psywar operation without being able to 
measure freely the actual responses of the target audience. — 
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There are, in general, three ways to evaluate the effect ofa 
psywar product in this difficult situation. Aamittedly each one 
is only an approximation. None of them is as satisfactory as an - 

‘ uninhibited study of the target. audience itself would be. Yet an 
evaluation of what psywar is accomplishing is so enormously 
important to planning and practice that any psywaF operation 
stands to gain tremendously from whatever it can learn from 


these methods. 3 
: 2 ; ! 


Experts 


The simplest of these methods is the jury of experts. These 
should be persons who are thoroughly acquainted with the target 
country, its culture, and its people. They should preferably have 
lived in the target country for 4 long time and should have left 
H ‘t only very recently. Ideally they should be natives of the target 
country. Their absotute loyalty to the country that wants touse 
them as jury members must, h-nver, be beyond question. 
The procedure is for this jury to be asked to read or listen . : 
to the psywar material being directed at the target in question ; 
) and predict what its effect will be within the target. Will at 
attract attention? Will it be understood? What reaction will it 
produce? Will it be accepted and believed? Will it change any “ 
t minds or lead anyone to take the action desired? How could it be . 
made more effective? . 
The jury, of course, can be asked to pretest as well as to 
posttest the psywar output. That is, a leaflet designed for the 
target can be shown to the jury before it, has been disseminated, 
and the criticisms and predictions of the experts can be used -_ 
either in revising it or in deciding wher and where to disseminate . a 
it. This is also possible, though less convenient, in the case of 
radio broadcasts. 
The report of the jury will be valid only to the extent that the. 
jury is truly expert, that is, to the extent to which it can put itself 
in the place of the target audience and anticipate the processes by . 
which the audience will respond to the psywar material. 


{ 


Sample of Persons | 
ne 


-A second method of evaluation is the use cia sample of per- 


: sons as Similar as possible to the target audience. These can 
; be refugees, defec' ors, POWs, or other natives available to the 
psywar planners. Continuous effort should be made to match the 


sample as closely as possiole to the actual target audience. For 
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example, if there is any reason to think that different groups 
within the target might react in different ways to the propaganda, 
then representatives of each of these groups should be ir.cluded in 
the sample. Thus if three-fifths of the target population is illiter- 
ate, a sizable proportion (ideally, three-fifths) of the sample 
should be illiterate, so that their reactions will be reflected 
more prominently in the results than the reactions of literates. 
If there is a powerful trade union group in the target, with opinions 
and probable reactions of their own, then trade unionists should 
be represented in some such proportion in the sample. 

Ideally, then, the sample should be a perfect miniature of the 
target audience. The picture as regards sex distribution, age 
distribution, geographical distribution, occupation distribution, 
economic status, educational levels, political viewpoints, etc., 
should be the same, in other words, as within the target. Prac- 
ticaliy, this is very hard if not impossiole to achieve. It is cone 
siderably harder to put together a reliable miniature sample 
than to put together a panel of experts, for the miniature sample 
is only as good as it is really representative. 

But if a representative sample can be obtained, then very 
useful results can be expected. The procedure is simply to expose 
the. panel to the psywar material, and find out, from responses 
to before-and-after questions, what happens to the readers OF 
listeners. Did they read or listen to all of it? What did they 
think of it? Did they understand it? Did they change any opinions 
as a result of it? What made them believe it, or kept them from 

- believing it? 

There are some real dangers involved in both methods, even 
when the experts using them are really expert and the sample is 
really representative. One of these dangers is that the members 
of the jury or the sample may give the opinions they think the 
questioner wants to hear. This is especialy likely when the 
respondents are impoverished and insecure (for example, refu- 
gees, defectors, and prisoners highly dependent on the income or 
preferment promised them for their cooperation and perhaps. 
reluctant to criticize the questioners' propaganda unfavorably). 

It is still more likely when prisoners of war are used for the jury 
or the sample, since they may give deliberately false answers in 
the hope of making the propaganda ineffective. The evaluators. 
must therefore investigate potential jury or sample members as 
carefully as possible before retaining them, and subsequently test 
them from time to time with, for example, deliberately planted 
propaganda that is known to be poor or to differ insome important 
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way from the material previously given them, so as to find out 
whether their answers change with the changing material. 


Enemy Sources 


The third kind of evaluation consists of a number of techniques: 
all of which in one way or other belong under the rubric of intel- 
ligence. The psywar unit should use every available avenue of 
intelligence. in its attempt to find out about the effects of its 
propaganda on the target. Here are some of the ways in which 
intelligence sources can be used: : fp 

Undercover Agents. These can be used as participant observers 
to report on the way psywar material is being received in their 
areas, and on the effects it produces. This is perhaps the most 
reliable single device, since the agent can discuss the psywar 
with members of the target audience, listen in on conversations 
about it, and observe any actions that appear to result from it. 

All this cails, of course, both for an able agent and a good channel 
through which he.can report. 

Prisoners of War. These can be interviewed soon after cap- 
ture, and they can be asked what psywar mate vial has come to 
their attention, what their own reactions are to it, what are the. 
reactions of their fellow soldiers and superior officers, and 
what is the general state of opinion and morale in their military 


-units. 


Routine Inteiligence. News, intercepted letters, captured 
documents, statistical reports, and information from defectors 
and other persons interviewed can and should be screened for 
information bearing upon the effectiveness of our psywar, 

The Enemy’s Actions. These often tell us something about 
the effects of our psywar messages. For example, variations 
in the number of surrenders are often revealing. So are the 
enemy’s countermeasures. His counte rpropaganda, monitored 
and analyzed, sometimes tells us which of our campaigns are 
proving especially bothersome. In the case of broadcasting, the 
programs he joins may tell us what we are accomplishing with | 
what messages. __ 

No psywar unit will rely on any one of these methods exclu- 
sively. Not to use all possible evaluative information out of 
available intelligence is inexcusable. Any operation will be » 
able, without too much trouble, to set up a small jury of expert 
observers; a representative sample is not beyond the resources 
of most field uperations. But the information obtained from any . 
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one of these methods ought to be checked against what comes 

from the others; for example, what the jury says about a leaflet 
cught to be checked as often as possible with POWs who are - + 
being interviewed, and also with the information that comes out 
of the target country. When the judgments from the various 

methods tally, the presumption in favor of their validity is | 
greatly increased. 


SUMMARY 


You are aware by now that the large number of variables 
affecting psywar make psywar decisions immensely difficult. 
Although what are required above all by the operator in making 
psywar decisions are the skill and judgment that come with ex- 
perience, the beginning or student psywar operator can acquire 
a framework in which to organize any experience he may acquire 
in this phase of the work by keeping clearly in mind the major 
variables that must be weighed and considered. If necessity re- 
quires it, this knowledge may even permit him to make the de- a 
cisions for any operation he may be performing. These variables 
are choice of campaign, purpose, target, channel, message, timing, 
and means of evaluation. ) 

Affecting the choice of campaign are priority of points of 
policy, applicability or inapplicability of psywar to particular 
policy points, the number of campaigns pessible, the availability 
of tools and channels, the probable effectiveness of the various 
possible campaigns, and the risks that any campaign will bring +i 
to friends in the target country or to future credibility in the 
target country. 

Affecting the choice of purpose are the situational, cultural, 
or psychological peculiarities of the target and also the interre- 
lations between purpose, target, media, and message. Purpose 
derives from otjective, and objective derives from policy, but 
purpose is also inseparable from the target. 

Affecting the choice of target are determination of the specific . 


attitude formation (or change) and action desired and determina- : 

tion of the individuals or groups within the target capable of 4 

bringing about the desired response. The latter may require eS 

vast and detailed knowledge of the target's social structure. ‘ew 
From this information the psywar operator will construct a i 


complete statement of the characteristics—a target analysis— 
of the “propaganda man” he is trying to reach. . 
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' Affecting the choice of the channel for the message is, first, 
a knowledge of all the various media that might be used, that is, 
face-to-face public speaking or private conversation, use of 
events to communicate a messaze, gimmicas, fast media (radio 
and public-address loudspeakers), medium -speed media (leaf- 
lets, newspapers, and posters and newssheets), and slow media 
(books, magazines, pamphlets, and movies). Given the message, 
the target, and a complete knowledge of the media, the operator 
usually need only answer the media questions (Medium prominent 
in target's focus of attention? Accessible to operator? Suitable 
to purpose and message? Dangerous to friends in the target 
country? Able to reach largest percentage of target?) to make 
obvious the appropriate medium. 

Affecting composition of the actual message are an under- 
standing of the nature of symbols, an empathic approach, choice 
of black or white, true or false, and security cousiderations. You 
have seen that an effective message invites attention early to a 
personality need; establishes an atmosphere of authenticity, 
authority, and consistency; stays in people’s minds; provides 
targets for aggression or identification, emulation, or love; 
arouses emotions beneficial to the objective of the message; and 
repeats, with variations. 

Affecting the timing of the campaign are answers to such 
questions as: Is the iron hot? Will striking now beat the enemy 
to the punch? Is the way open?: Is help coming? What will the 
campaign contribute to the master timetable? 

_ And, finally, evaluation of the product is effected by a jury 
of persons expert in the target country, culture, and people; by 
samples of persons similar to the target audience; and by such 
"enemy sources as undercover agents, POWS, routine intelligence, . 
and the enemy's actions. & . 

Clearly, this is one of the crucial chapters of this book, one 
that will bear not only study and-restudy but also numerous prac 
tical exercises on the points it covers. | : 
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TRENDS IN PROPAGANDA, 1914-1945 


}. Propaganda during World War I] exhibited, on the whole, a higher degree 
of sobriety than propaganda during World Was 1; the incidence of highly 
emotionalized terms was probably lower. 
Propaganda during World War I, was, on the whole, less moralistic thas 
propaganda during World War I; the incidence of preference statements as 
against fac. statements was probably lower. 

Propaganda during World War Il tended to put a moderate ceiling on - 
grossar divergences from presenuly of rubsequently ascertainable facta, 

_ divergences thal were more frequent in propaganda during World War L 
Also, propaganda during World War II tended to give fullor information about 
relevant events than propaganda during World Wart... 

The use of emotionalized language was, at the outst of World War I, 
almost completely absent in British propaganda. Bhes, in the autemn of 1939, 
Mr. Churchill, then First Loed of the. Admiral's, referred to the Nazis as 
*Huns,® thus using the slerootype current during World War 1, he was publicly 
rebuked. Basically, that attitude persinted throughout the war io Britain and 
the United States. *We don’t want to be driven into hate® was the tenor of 
opinion. There were modifications of this attitude: in the United States is 
regard to Japan, in Britain after the nevero onslaught of bombing. However, 
hate campaigns remained la:zely unacceptable. In Germany, a similar attitude | 
persisted: attempts of German propaganda to brand the bombing of German 
cities by British and later by American planes as barbarism, to speak of the 
crews of these planes as night pirates” and of German raids againat Britain 
as retaliatory largely failed to arouse indignant hate. , 

The waning power of moral argumentation in propaganda is best illus- 
trated by the fact that one of the predominant themes of propaganda during 
World War ft played no comparable part in World War i. The theme *Our cause 
ia right; theirs is wrong” was secondary in the propaganda of thy Western 
powera; its part in German propaganda was limited; onty in Russian propa- 
ganda was its role presumably comparable to that it had played in World War 
l propaganda. In the democratic countries and in Germany, the moral argu- 
mentation was replaced by one tn terms of indulgence and deprivauon (profit 
or loas): “We are winning; they are losing,” and «These will be the bleasings 
of victory; these the calamities of defeat." There ia evidence indicating Uhat 
both in the democracies and in Germany this type of appeal was: eminently 
succesaful. In other words: success of propaganda was dependent on the 
tansformation of xuperego appeals into appenis to the ego- 

Tne third area of difference, the increased concern for some agree- 
ment between the content of propaganda and ascertainable facts, and the 
increased concern for detsiied information was to some considerable extent 
related io technological change. Thus, during World War I, the German 
people were never explicitly (and implicitly onty much later) informed about 
the German defeat in the battle of the Marne in September 1914. A simiiaz 
reticence during World War II would not have proved expedient, since in 
spite of coercive measures, allied radio transmissions were widely listened 
toby Gerrans. However, technoiogicsl progress was not the only reason 
for the change. The concern with credibility had increases, independe tly 
of the lechnology of communication. ‘The tendency to check statements of 
pne's own against those of enemy. governments existed both in Germany and 
in the democracies; while it was lumited in Germany, it was widery spread 
in Britain and the United States. 10 
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Chapter 8 


A FINAL WORD 


You have by now noticed that the type of decision we have 

been talking about in these pages is net unique to psywar- In ren 
greater or less degree such decisions lie behind all communication a 
and in particular all communication that seeks to change attitudes 

or bring about action. The advertiser trying to control buying 

habits, the football coach trying to bring his team “up” for a big 

game, the revivalist trying to sway religious attitudes, the public 

relations counsel trying to bring about a favorable situation for 

his client, the political campaigner trying to sway votes, and even 

the teacher trying to create favorable attitudes toward learning 

and discrimination may each use many of the devices we have 

talked about, face many of the same decisions, and may even have 

his own type of policy direction, operational capabilities, and 

intelligence sources with which he must coordinate his messages 

if they are to accomplish as much as possible. 

Yet in our political system, psywar is something distinct and 
different from all these activities which it resembles in so many bo: 
ways. Perhaps the difference can most easily be made clear by 
pointing out that in a Communist state such as the Soviet Union, 
for example, such a distinction does not exist, OF at least is much 
less definite. In the Soviet Union psywar outside the state merges 
with hardly a noticeable break into psywar within the state. The 
Communist educational system is merely an arm of the Party's , . a 
over-all program of propaganda and agitation. In the Soviet 
Union the state readily uses psywaF techniques to control buying 
habits, voting, attitudes toward the central government, and 
interest in sports. This merging of uses is hard for Americans 
to understand. For Americans, education is in large part the 
responsibility of the state, but it is used not to change attitudes 
in a state-dete rmined direction but rather to give practice in 
solving problems and to impart facts and discriminative skills 
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which will enable the student to decide for himseli what his value 
patterns should be. Advertising, public relations, political cam-~- 
paigning, and football pep talks are, except in rare instances, not 
the province of the US Government at all. They are private pro- 
grams within the framework of commerce, politics, or play. Psywar 
is in a different category altogether. It represents to Americans 
a state imposing its will on another state.. And this is why psywar 
has been so foreign to us, why we have been vaguely ashamed to 
iaik about it and slow to train people to use it, and why we con- 
sider it in general a messy business, the sooner gotten over with, 
the better. 

It is a messy business, in the same sense that war is, or 
economic sanctions, or any of the other weapons of international 
power. It is something we Americans do not practice on our own 
people. It is something we do not confuse with education. It is 
something we should prefer not to use even internationally, and 
indeed we iook forward to the time when the nations of the earth 
can elevate their conflicts to the level of discussiun and when it 
will be unnecessary to use the power weapons. But meanwhile 
we are caught up in z tense world situation in which a ruthless 
and powerful aggressor threatens peace and security. Like Nazi 
Germany, Communist Russia and her allies use psywar with 
skill and put very large resources in money and manpower into 
it. Even in “cold” war we are placed in the position of having 
to defend ourselves 2gainst psychological attack in many parts 

of the world. Whenever the cold war has turned hot, psywar has 

been used by both sides as one weapon in the power arsenal. 
Therefore, no matter what our wishes and feelings about psywar 

may be, we are in the position of having to use it. lf we Americans 

use such a weapon, it behooves us to know how it works and how 

to use it as well as possible. The purpose of this volume is to 

help us along toward such knowledge. 
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FOREWORD 


The history of armed conflict amply demonstrates the efficacy and value of 
psychological operations (PSYOP) across the range of military activity. Perform- 
ing the critical tasks of preparing and influencing the battlespace psychologi- 
cally, PSYOP are an integral part of today’s aerospace strategy, especially in rela- 
tion to broader information operations (IO). 


Air Force PSYOP forces support US national and military objectives through 
planned operations to convey information to target audiences. PSYOP provide a 
low-cost, high-impact method to deter adversaries and obtain the support of 
friendly or neutral target audiences. The effective use of PSYOP can provide 
asymmetrical advantages by exposing and exploiting adversaries’ resistance and 
psychological weaknesses to create uncertainty and ambiguity, thereby lower- 
ing their morale and will to fight and win. In combination with military opera- 
tions, PSYOP can encourage popular discontent with the adversary’s leadership 
and degrade the enemy's ability to conduct military operations. 


Psychological operations are an effective and integral component of informa- 
tion warfare and provide a vital contribution to the Air Force core competency of 
information superiority. When integrated with other activities, PSYOP maxi- 
mize effects on the enemy and on their ability to make decisions. 


TIMOTHY A. KINNAN 
Major General, USAF 
Commander, Air Force Doctrine Center 


27 August 1999 
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INTRODUCTION 


A wise man learns from his experience; A wiser man learns from 
the experience of others. 


Confucius 


PURPOSE 


Air Force Doctrine Document (AFDD) 2-5.3 provides Air Force doc- 
trine for psychological operations (PSYOP). It supports basic aerospace 
doctrine and basic information operations (IO) doctrine contained in AFDD 
2-5, Information Operations. It replaces Air Force PSYOP doctrine outlined 
in AFDD 2-5.5, dated 22 February 1997. This AFDD implements Air Force 
Policy Directive (AFPD) 10-13, Air and Space Doctrine. This document is 
consistent with and complements Joint Publication (JP) 3-53, Doctrine for 
Joint Psychological Operations, but its purpose is to promulgate the Air Force 
perspective on psychological operations. As such, it focuses on how Air 
Force assets can be organized, trained, equipped, and operated to conduct 
and support PSYOP. 


APPLICATION 


This AFDD applies to all Air Force military and civilian personnel (in- 
cludes AFRC and ANG units and members). The doctrine in this docu- 
ment is authoritative but not directive; as such, this doctrine will be fol- 
lowed except when, in the judgment of the commander, exceptional cir- 
cumstances dictate otherwise. Therefore, commanders need to consider 
not only the contents of this AFDD, but also the particular situation when 
accomplishing their missions. 


SCOPE 


This document discusses PSYOP organizations, command and control 
relationships, air campaign planning, and support considerations. It also 
covers how aerospace assets can support and conduct joint PSYOP across 
the range of military operations. 


CHAPTER ONE 


GENERAL 


BASIS 


A 1983 National Security Decision Directive began the revitalization of 
a US military PSYOP capability, as well as directing the development of a 
PSYOP Master Plan. The 1985 PSYOP Master Plan, in turn, required the 
Armed Forces to develop both joint and Service PSYOP doctrine. The up- 
dated 1990 PSYOP Master Plan directs each Service to evaluate and, if 
necessary, amend its PSYOP doctrine to ensure it supports and is compat- 
ible with joint PSYOP doctrine. In 1993 (updated in 1996), the Joint Staff 
published JP 3-53, Doctrine for Joint Psychological Operations, which re- 
quires each Service to develop PSYOP doctrine for assigned primary func- 
tions. Since then, numerous documents including joint and Service doc- 
trine manuals, Universal and Joint Mission Essential Task Lists, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (CJCS) Instructions and Department of 
Defense (DOD) Directives were released directing each Service to develop, 
train, equip and employ PSYOP as a mission essential task. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


JP 1-02, DOD Dictionary of Military and Associated Terms, defines psy- 
chological operations (PSYOP) as 


Planned operations to convey selected information and indi- 
cators to foreign audiences to influence their emotions, motives, 
objective reasoning, and ultimately the behavior of foreign gov- 
ernments, organizations, groups, and individuals. The purpose 
of psychological operations is to induce or reinforce foreign atti- 
tudes and behavior favorable to the originator’s objectives. 


The Air Force may attain United States (US) national and mili- 
tary objectives through PSYOP designed to convey selected infor- 
mation to targeted audiences. PSYOP are systematically employed to in- 
duce or reinforce foreign attitudes and behavior favorable to US objectives. 
While the Air Intelligence Agency (AIA) and Air Force Special Opera- 
tions Command (AFSOC) are assigned primary PSYOP responsibilities 
within the Air Force, almost all aerospace forces have the inherent capa- 
bility to support PSYOP. Because PSYOP are an integral part of US military 
operations, US Air Force forces must be prepared to support PSYOP objec- 
tives in support of global engagement across the range of military opera- 
tions. 


PSYOP APPROVAL PROCESS 


PSYOP campaigns are initiated and conducted under strict guide- 
lines. Policy approval authority for peacetime PSYOP rests with the Na- 
tional Command Authorities (NCA) or the Office of the Undersecretary of 
Defense for Policy and is delegated to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Special Operations and Low Intensity Conflict. During war, this ap- 
proval authority may be delegated to the warfighters; e.g., theater command- 
ers in chief (CINCs) or joint task force (JTF) commanders. This authority 
may not be further delegated and must be followed by all forces employing 
or conducting PSYOP. 


FUNCTIONS OF PSYOP 


JP 3-53, Doctrine for Joint Psychological Operations, indicates each Ser- 
vice has the following functions for PSYOP: 


€ Provide civilian and military personnel with appropriate PSYOP train- 
ing and planning skills, as needed. 


« Provide organic capabilities to execute PSYOP actions to include forces 
and equipment. 


€ Develop Service PSYOP doctrine relating to the primary functions as- 
signed to that Service. 


« Provide PSYOP forces or detachments (not assigned to Commander in 
Chief, United States Special Operations Command [USCINCSOC]) to 
combatant commanders. 


€ Request additional PSYOP support from the CJCS PSYOP executive agent 
(USCINCSOC). 


€ Provide departmental intelligence and counterintelligence assets who 
are trained, equipped and organized to support planning and conduct 
PSYOP. 


Train and educate departmental personnel to counter and neutralize 
the effects of hostile foreign PSYOP. 


Air Force PSYOP support national and military objectives by 
conveying specially tailored information to target audiences. PSYOP 
provide aerospace forces a considerable advantage by exploiting the 
adversary’s psychological weaknesses to create uncertainty, fear, and con- 
fusion, thereby lowering the opposition’s morale and the will to fight. 


PSYOP provide a low-cost, high-impact tool to deter adversaries 
and obtain the support of friendly or neutral target audiences. Air 
Force doctrine also recognizes that PSYOP are integral to information 
operations—and, indeed, can have a synergistic effect on the battlespace 
when used in combination with other information operations. PSYOP can 
encourage popular discontent with the opposition’s leadership and, by 
combining persuasion with a credible threat, degrade an adversary’s abil- 


Aerospace assets are versatile. They can quickly spread information 
over large areas and through many channels. 


ity to conduct or sustain military operations. They can also disrupt, con- 
fuse, and protract the adversary’s decision-making process, undermining 
command and control. 


PSYOP RELATIONSHIP TO INFORMATION 
OPERATIONS 


Information plays a vital role in warfare, particularly in relation 
to command and control. Successful commanders understand the criti- 
cal need to maintain the flow of information up and down the chain of 
command while at the same time influencing the perceptions, attitudes, 
and reasoning of the adversary. IO strategy includes both lethal and non- 
lethal means of enabling friendly aerospace forces to operate more quickly 
and effectively than their adversary. A basic objective of IO is to lessen the 
ability of the opposing force to assess and respond to a battlespace situation 
while preserving, and perhaps enhancing, the ability of friendly forces to do 
so. The object, generally, is to interrupt or protract the adversary’s deci- 
sion cycle (defined by Colonel Boyd, Air Force officer and military theo- 
rist, as the observe, orient, decide, and act, or OODA, loop). By using IO 
effectively, in a manner that influences or even controls the adversary’s per- 
ceptions, commanders can shape the battlespace. A strategy of fully integrat- 
ing IO operationally can result not only in information dominance but 
can maximize combat power and deter hostilities as well. 


The Air Force believes that dominating the information spec- 
trum is as Critical to conflict now as controlling air and space or 
occupying land was in the past and is seen as an indispensable and 
synergistic component of aerospace power. Information superiority —the 
degree of dominance that allows friendly forces the ability to collect, con- 
trol, exploit, and defend information without effective opposition—is an 
Air Force core competency upon which all the other core competencies 
rely. In order to gain and maintain information superiority, the Air Force 
conducts robust IO and executes its two major aspects: information-in- 
warfare (IIW) and information warfare (IW). IO comprise those actions 
taken to gain, exploit, defend, or attack information and information sys- 
tems. ITW involves the Air Force’s extensive capabilities to provide global 
awareness throughout the range of military operations based on its inte- 
grated intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) assets; its in- 
formation collection and dissemination activities; and its global naviga- 
tion and positioning, weather, and communications capabilities. IW con- 
sists of the function of counterinformation (CI) and its two subsets, offen- 


sive counterinformation (OCI) and defensive counterinformation (DCI). 
As figure 1.1 depicts, PSYOP issues fall within both OCI and DCI. 


Information Warfare 


Attack Defend 


Counterinformation 


Offensive Defensive 
Counterinformation Counterinformation 


PSYOP Counter PSYOP 
Electronic Warfare Information Assurance 
Military Deception OPSEC 

Physical Attack Counterintelligence 
Information Attack Electronic Protection 


Counterdeception 


Figure 1.1 PSYOP are part of Information Warfare 


Although PSYOP is a component of offensive counterinformation, 
it is important to understand that its purpose may be offensive or 
defensive. Choosing to strike targets that demoralize an opponent and 
shorten a conflict is an offensive use of PSYOP. Informing a foreign popu- 
lace that US military forces are removing old land mines to build support 
for those forces and aid force protection is a defensive use. 


PSYOP are one type of military action that supports IO goals. 
Employed independently, PSYOP can have a measurable effect on the 
adversary. If their military potential is to be maximized, however, PSYOP 
cannot be conducted in a vacuum; rather, they must be woven into the strate- 
gies and operations of joint and multinational forces. 


CHAPTER TWO 


AIR FORCE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
OPERATIONS FRAMEWORK 


The supreme excellence is not to win a hundred victories in a 
hundred battles. The supreme excellence is to subdue the armies of 
your enemies without even having to fight them. 


Sun Tzu 


GENERAL 


PSYOP are a vital part of the broad range of US political, military, eco- 
nomic, and informational activities. Psychological operations are guided 
by certain enduring principles and objectives. This chapter provides the 
framework which guides Air Force participation in PSYOP. 


CATEGORIES OF PSYOP 


As an integral part of US military response options, PSYOP are 
effective at all levels of warfare. Air Force aerospace forces can sup- 
port and conduct PSYOP activities across the range of military operations. 
Just as it is important to understand the differences between the PSYOP catego- 
ries (strategic, operational, tactical, and consolidation), it is also important to 
understand that they may overlap. There are no clear divisions between 
the start and end of a particular category of PSYOP. Actions in each cat- 
egory may start, stop, and restart during a campaign. These categories 
are intended to convey capabilities rather than outline employment guide- 
lines. Determination of the appropriate category, type, and method of PSYOP 
is the responsibility of the PSYOP planner. With the narrowing of space and 
time due to technological advances, one cannot simply state that an ac- 
tion is strategic or tactical. For example, a target selected in part for its 
psychological impact on a tactical situation could have a more strategic 
effect on the adversary’s will to fight; if a “tactical” leaflet is picked up and 
broadcast by an international news agency, the message may take on 
strategic significance. 


Strategic 


Strategic PSYOP are conducted on a global or regional basis in 
support of US goals and objectives. PSYOP may take many forms, to 


include diplomatic positions, announcements, or communiqués. An in- 
crease in US military presence provides a powerful psychological mes- 
sage. Accordingly, the US may send an aerospace expeditionary task force 
(ASETF) to convey a message of US resolve and act as a powerful deter- 
rent to foreign aggression. Strategic PSYOP are conducted predominantly 
outside the military arena but can utilize DOD assets and be supported by 
military PSYOP and other air operations (e.g., bombers were deployed to 
Guam and Diego Garcia to influence Iraqi leadership to allow on-site in- 
spections. ) 


Operational 


Operational PSYOP are con- 


Operational PSYOP in : i ; 
ducted in a defined geographic 


Operation DESERT STORM 


During Operation DESERT STORM, 
Air Force C-130s dropped leaflets and 
broadcast radio messages warning Iraqi 
soldiers that they would be bombed 


area to promote the effectiveness 
of a theater commander’s objec- 
tives as well as theater campaigns 


and strategies. These operations 
are designed to strengthen US, al- 
lied, or coalition capabilities to con- 
duct military operations in the the- 
ater and accomplish particular mis- 
sions during crises and open hostili- 
ties. They are conducted prior to and 
during war or conflict, and at the con- 
clusion of open hostilities. At the op- 
erational level, aerospace PSYOP 
can identify targets or centers of 
gravity with the greatest potential for psychological impact. Additionally, 
aerospace efforts may include leaflet drops, loudspeaker broadcasts, and 
airborne radio or television transmissions designed to encourage enemy 
forces to defect, desert, flee, or surrender, or undertake any other activity 
supportive of US objectives. Additionally, if potential adversaries can be fa- 
vorably influenced by PSYOP confrontations may be avoided. These efforts 
may also enhance force protection by influencing the local populace to 
report terrorist, sabotage, or other plans to attack US or friendly forces, 
thereby enabling the US to counter those plans. Persistent offensive at- 
tacks can have a synergistic effect with PSYOP accelerating the degrada- 
tion of morale and encouraging desertion. 


by the world’s largest conventional 
bomb. The next day, the joint force 
commander (JFC) employed a series 
of BLU-82 airdrops. Shortly thereaf- 
ter, the C-130s dropped leaflets an- 
nouncing additional BLU-82 airdrops. 
The combination of the leaflets, radio 
broadcasts, and bombs were subse- 
quently credited with directly causing 
a significant number of Iraqi deser- 
tions 


Tactical 


Tactical PSYOP are normally conducted in conjunction with other 
tactical operations against opposing forces or audiences. At this level, PSYOP 
are normally targeted for individual engagements. Planners tailor persuasive com- 
munications, in a variety of media formats, for the foreign target audience. Dur- 
ing Operation JUST CAUSE, Air Force aircraft supported tactical ground forces 
by broadcasting radio and television messages urging the Panamanian populace 
to remain in their homes—and out ofharm’s way. In similar situations, Air Force 
assets can be employed to broadcast radio, TV, and loudspeaker messages which 
may influence a wider audience. 


Consolidation 


Consolidation PSYOP aim to strengthen, or consolidate, US efforts in 
a given region. Conducted in foreign areas where United States forces are operating 
and where an enemy or potentially hostile populace is also present, consolidation 
PSYOP help influence the foreign populace to support US local objectives and 
allow the supported commanders operational freedom. Consolidation PSYOP 
may be particularly effective during foreign internal defense operations. For 
example, if US forces are helping a foreign government to remove land mines, 
PSYOP could publicize the effort to gain support from the local populace, hence 


Air Force assets conduct and support all four categories of PSYOP. 


creating a safer working environment for US personnel. Additionally, this 
would gain support for the foreign government as they are seen working 
to benefit their people. 


PSYOP PRINCIPLES ere 
Define clear objectives 
Certain principles 
should be adhered to for 
effective employment of 
Air Force forces in support 
of either long- or short-term 
PSYOP. While the methods 
may vary with the target 
audience, the basic consid- 
erations are the same. Figure 2.1. PSYOP Principles 


Base on thorough analysis of target 
Use media appropriate to audience 


Evaluate results for relevance to 
campaign objectives 


© Define clear PSYOP objectives corresponding to the supported 
commander's vision of how the campaign should proceed. The objec- 
tives should be consistent with concurrent diplomatic, economic, po- 
litical, informational, or multinational efforts. A key PSYOP objective is 
to decrease the enemy's will to resist. The psychological dimension of 
warfare affects those fighting the battle, their political and military lead- 
ers and staffs, and the civilian population. During military operations, 
US personnel prefer facing enemies who are unsure and confused about 
their cause and capabilities and certain of an impending defeat. Even 
if the enemy is unwilling to surrender, they may be influenced not to 
engage in combat. This goal may be difficult but, if possible, pays high 
dividends for US forces. 


€ Base PSYOP themes, activities, and symbols on a thorough analy- 
sis of targets, including friendly and adversary PSYOP capabilities, 
strengths, and weaknesses. 


& Use transmission medium or media which are reliable and readily 
accessible by target audiences. US forces must ensure message me- 
dia are tailored for the local populace. Media can range from leaflets, to 
posters, to radio, television, and digital broadcasts. E-mail, mass e-mail, 
and web page postings take advantage of newer technologies and may 
also be used to influence an audience. Planners should ensure transmis- 
sion media can reach and be understood by the target audience. 
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& Evaluate results for their relevance to the overall campaign ob- 
jectives. The commander's decision to terminate or revise PSYOP pro- 
grams should be linked to the analysis of all-source intelligence. All 
friendly actions should be thoroughly evaluated for psychological im- 
plications, and where necessary, should be supported by deliberate 
PSYOP actions to offset potentially negative effects or to reinforce posi- 
tive effects. To the extent possible, PSYOP should be tested in advance 
of use to determine possible outcomes. 


PSYOP OBJECTIVES 


Effective PSYOP provide the NCA and joint force commander 
(JFC) unique leverage by influencing targeted foreign groups, key 
political and military leaders, and governments to act in a manner 
compatible with US goals and objectives. PSYOP are low-cost, high- 
impact tools which allow the JFC to directly communicate with and influence 
an adversary or selected foreign audience. By implanting the correct mes- 
sage in an enemy’s mind, PSYOP may preclude the need to employ addi- 
tional combat forces. When combat is unavoidable, effective PSYOP can 
reduce the period of conflict. PSYOP, a nonkinetic weapon within the IO 
arsenal, can magnify the political, military, and economic instruments of 
national power. PSYOP objectives can be categorized into three main ar- 
eas: general, military operations other than war (MOOTW), and war. 


General 


€ Reduce the efficiency of opposing forces. 


« Advance US or multinational efforts by modifying or influencing atti- 
tudes and behaviors of selected audiences. 


«9 Obtain the cooperation of multinational partners and neutrals. 
Military Operations Other Than War 
€ Support the elements of US national policy objectives, national secu- 


rity strategy, and national military strategy. 


€ Modify the behavior of selected target audiences toward US and multi- 
national capabilities. 


€ Support the theater CINC’s regional security strategy objectives. 


€’ Support the objectives of the country team. 
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« Promote the ability of the host nation to defend itself against internal 
and external threats. 


« Gain and sustain foreign popular belief in, and support for, US and 
multinational goals and objectives. 


«’ Deter adversary powers or groups from interfering with friendly op- 
erations or initiating actions detrimental to the interests of the US or 
its multinational partners. 


« Increase foreign popular support for US and multinational military 
operations. 


€ Support other IO elements. 


€ Diminish the legitimacy and credibility of the adversary political sys- 
tem. 


€ Shift the loyalty of adversary forces and their supporters to friendly 
powers. 


€ Diminish support and increase reporting of terrorist, sabotage, or other 
attack plans against US activities and resources outside the continental 
United States. 


€ Publicize beneficial reforms and programs to be implemented after 
defeat of the adversary power. 


€ Support and enhance foreign humanitarian assistance, foreign inter- 
nal defense, and foreign nation assistance military operations. 


Facilitate reorganization and control of occupied or liberated areas in 
conjunction with civil-military operations. 


War 


Project the image of a strong, technologically superior, well-prepared 
US military force that will win on the battlefield and protect the US, its 
friends, and multinational partners whenever necessary. 


€ Foster an understanding of US political policies, aims, and objectives. 
€ Foster support for multinational operations. 


 Arouse foreign public opinion or political pressures for (or against) a 
military operation. 


€ Undermine confidence in adversary leadership. 
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Lower the morale and combat efficiency of adversary forces. 


Increase the psychological impact of US and multinational combat 
power. 


& Support other elements of IO. 


€ Counter hostile foreign psychological operations and propaganda ef- 
forts. 


Influence the development of adversary strategy and tactics. 


& Amplify economic and other nonviolent forms of sanctions against an 
adversary. 


COMMANDER’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


As an integral part of the joint team, air commanders should be 
aware of the unique contributions aerospace power makes to PSYOP. 
Commanders need to recognize that although they may not command dedi- 
cated PSYOP units, they possess aerospace, communications, and computer 
equipment that may prove extremely valuable in achieving PSYOP objectives. 
Commanders need to evaluate the potential psychological effects and 
implications of all contemplated courses of action, addressing both in- 
tended and unintended consequences of military operations. Command- 
ers should also ensure their staffs understand how PSYOP support can be 
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obtained from national and theater resources, and how they are applied 
to Air Force mission objectives. Finally, commanders should realize that 
PSYOP are most effective when planning is done early and in conjunc- 
tion with broader information operations planning and the overall air 
campaign planning process. Early planning and employment of PSYOP is 
essential. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


COMMAND AND CONTROL, AND 
ORGANIZATION 


The courage and morale of an army have always increased its 
physical strength, and always will. 


Carl von Clausewitz 


GENERAL 


Air Force PSYOP command and control arrangements should be flexible 
to adapt to different requirements. Because of its strategic and operational 
importance, PSYOP planning is normally centralized at the combatant com- 
mand level. Similarly, when the combatant commander activates a subordi- 
nate joint force (subordinate unified command or JTF), PSYOP planning is 
normally centralized within a joint psychological operations task force 
(JPOTF) at that level. Air Force PSYOP planners on the theater PSYOP staff 
should coordinate closely with the theater joint force air component com- 
mander (JFACC) staff to enhance effectiveness, ensure compliance with NCA 
direction, and to coordinate and deconflict PSYOP messages. 


COMMAND 


JFCs delegate the appropriate level of authority in accordance with guide- 
lines in JP 0-2, Unified Action Armed Forces. JP 0-2 details the assignment 
and purposes of the different types of command authority, including com- 
batant command (command authority) (COCOM), operational control 
(OPCON), tactical control (TACON), support, and coordinating authority. 


OPERATIONAL CONTROL CONSIDERATIONS 


Joint force commanders normally exercise OPCON of assigned and 
attached PSYOP forces through the subunified or component com- 
mander best suited for successful mission support and execution. US 
Alr Force conventional air assets are normally under the OPCON of the Com- 
mander, Air Force Forces (COMAFFOR), who should normally be designated the 
JEACC. Special operations forces (SOF) aviation assets, including PSYOP-dedi- 
cated assets, normally remain under the OPCON of the joint force special op- 
erations component commander (JFSOCC) or the commander of the joint spe- 
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cial operations task force ([SOTF). OPCON of SOF aviation is exercised through 
the joint special operations air component commander (JSOACC). The com- 
mander of the JPOTF normally exercises TACON of US Air Force assets when 
performing the PSYOP mission. 


ORGANIZATION OF PSYOP FORCES 


The organization of PSYOP forces is generally dictated by the 
nature and scale of the joint PSYOP mission. The organization may 
vary depending on the nature of the mission, the availability and qualifi- 
cation of assets and personnel, and the supported commander’s assess- 


Theater CINC 


COCOM 


JFC 


OPCON 


JFLCC JFMCC JFSOCC Commander 
JAOC 
IW TEAM COORD 


1. Theater CINC exercises COCOM of assigned forces through the JFC. 

2. The information warfare specialty team, which is embedded in the JAOC, 
has Air Force PSYOP personnel assigned. 

3. Multipurpose Air Force PSYOP assets normally remain under the OPCON 
of their functional component commander and are only placed under the 
TACON of the JPOTF commander, if designated, when conducting joint 
PSYOP (e.g., F-16s can drop leaflets but normally remain OPCON to 
JFACC; COMMANDO SOLO can support PSYOP, but normally remains 
OPCON to JFSOCC). 


Figure 3.1. Typical command relationship for a JPOTF 
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ment of the PSYOP requirement. To assess the situation, the supported 
commander may request a PSYOP assessment team. This team confers 
with the commander, develops the PSYOP objectives, and recommends 
the appropriate component mix of personnel and equipment to accom- 
plish the mission. 


If the team determines that additional PSYOP forces are required 
to accomplish the JFC objectives, a JPOTF may be required. The JPOTF 
normally remains under the control of the JFC to provide a centralized PSYOP 
focus (see figure 3.1). Ifa JPOTF is established, Air Force planners should be 
prepared to advise JPOTF personnel on Air Force PSYOP capabilities to en- 
sure smooth planning, coordination, and mission execution. Targeting and 
the application of aerospace forces to achieve PSYOP objectives are key as- 
pects of Air Force PSYOP. 


AIR RESERVE COMPONENT FORCES 


The majority of US PSYOP capability is maintained in the reserve 
components. When mobilized (selective, partial or full mobilization), a signifi- 
cant portion of the Air Force’s PSYOP capability becomes available for ermploy- 
ment by the supported combatant commander. Early identification and activa- 
tion of Air Reserve Component (ARC) PSYOP forces is essential to ensure 
forces arrive on time, fully prepared to conduct required PSYOP. Both active 
and reserve forces which provide PSYOP capability should be identified in 
the theater time-phased force and deployment data (TPFDD) to ensure the- 
ater PSYOP objectives and operations are not delayed. 


Air Intelligence Agency 


The Air Intelligence Agency is the “functional manager” for psychologi- 
cal operations in the Air Force. Headquarters (HQ), AIA has responsibility 
for PSYOP activities not already assigned to HQ USAF/Director of Intelli- 
gence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (XOI) and HQ Air Force Special 
Operations Command (AFSOC). AIA will assign PSYOP-trained IO special- 
ists to the information operations flights at selected numbered air forces 
(NAFs), theater air component commands, or standing AOC organizations. 
AIA will also make available a PSYOP reach-back capability. 


USAF MAJCOMs/Theater Air Components/NAFs 


Selected MAJCOMs with in-garrison or active AOC organizations, 
selected theater air components, and selected NAFs will have a 
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PSYOP-trained IO specialist, normally assigned to an information 
operations flight. In times of conflict, the PSYOP-trained personnel 
should be assigned to the information warfare specialty team in the AOC. 
PSYOP officers ensure PSYOP targets supporting the CINC’s theater PSYOP 
campaign and recommended by the JPOTF are integrated and sourced as 
part of the daily air tasking order. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


AIR FORCE PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 
PLANNING AND EXECUTION 


PSYOP contributed significantly to the collapse and defeat of the 
Traqi army. 


Conduct of the Persian Gulf War 
Final Report to Congress 
April 1992 


GENERAL 


The Air Force has unique characteristics that allow application 
of aerospace power in a broad range of mission areas. Although 
PSYOP messages have traditionally been associated with written and ver- 
bal communications, aerospace power can support theater PSYOP efforts 
in three primary ways. First, psychosocial criteria can be part of the target 
development process, ensuring that aerospace power achieves maximum 
psychological effect. Second, specially equipped Air Force aircraft can trans- 
mit messages over communications media such as radio and television or 
can airdrop leaflets. Third, US aircraft, by their dynamic presence and ac- 
tions, transmit an unmistakable psychological message to most adversaries. 
The mere threat or presence of superior Air Force aircraft can ground an 
enemy’s air force and demoralize their army and civilian population or 
promote stability. Air Force satellites and aerial reconnaissance photos 
can also be used to support PSYOP targeting and discredit adversary claims 
or intentions. Finally, aerospace power can be used to “bomb for effect.” Ex- 
amples include: use of massive and persistent bombing of military tar- 
gets; use of the BLU-82, precision-guided munitions to destroy specific 
targets; as well as use of unopposed high-speed, low-level ingress or egress 
flights for noise and shock value. Aerospace power is versatile—using it to 
further theater PSYOP objectives is one valuable application of that power. 


CENTRALIZED PLANNING 


PSYOP, like other information operations, rely on a synergistic applica- 
tion of all tools to gain the desired effect. Planning joint air support 
for PSYOP should be conducted by the information warfare spe- 
cialty team integrated into the joint air operations center (JAOC). 
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This is accomplished through extensive coordination by Air Force PSYOP plan- 
ners working with the JPOTF, if established. PSYOP messages must be coor- 
dinated with other elements of IO (such as public affairs, counterintelli- 
gence, deception, and operations security [OPSEC]) and with information 
warfare planners to ensure consistency to achieve the desired effects. When 
developing strategies and long-range plans, air campaign planners should 
consider PSYOP when employing aerospace power to achieve theater 
objectives. Lethal use of airpower may have a resulting significant psy- 
chological impact, but this by-product of air operations should not auto- 
matically be considered PSYOP. PSYOP are approved operations with the 
express purpose to influence the attitudes, emotions, motives, reasoning, 
and ultimately the behavior of a targeted audience. Anything we do to an 
opponent, intended or unintended, may have a psychological effect, but—PSYOP 
are planned applications of action to achieve or exploit a desired effect. 


PSYOP AND THE AIR CAMPAIGN PLANNING 
PROCESS 


The JFC should consider conducting PSYOP using aerospace 
power to achieve theater objectives. Theater PSYOP will be planned 
by the JPOTF and integrated into the air campaign by air planners. PSYOP 
planners must be aware of deception operations, electronic warfare, and 
other information operations that could negatively affect PSYOP (or vice 
versa) on the same target, target area, or target population. As with other 
Air Force capabilities, air campaign planners should consider and integrate 
PSYOP throughout planning and execution of the air campaign. 


Air campaign planners employ Air Force PSYOP capabilities to exploit 
culturally-based values, symbols, and behaviors; historical themes; past 
war experiences; military doctrines; and the personal idiosyncrasies of 
leaders to target an adversary’s political, economic, and military systems. 
Ultimately, campaign planners employ PSYOP to defeat the enemy’s strat- 
egy. Part of the air campaign planning process involves determining the 
centers of gravity (COG). Enemy COGs can be attacked directly or indirectly. 
Direct attacks physically attack a COG and engage it in decisive combat. 
Indirect attacks cause the downfall of the COG by attacking its supporting 
elements until the COG collapses of its own weight or is rendered ineffec- 
tive. Because PSYOP target adversary’s attitudes, emotions, reasoning, and 
behavior, and are not necessarily intended to destroy the enemy, these opera- 
tions are normally considered indirect operations. 
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COMMANDO SOLO is dedicated to PSYOP and civil affairs 
broadcasting. 


The air 
campaign plan harmonizes and integrates joint air operations in support 
of joint force objectives. The planners identify COG targets, prioritize them, 
indicate the level of effort, and phase required missions in relation to the 
JFC’s plan (and in relation to each other). The plan typically contains 
traditional Air Force missions such as strategic attack, counterair opera- 
tions, interdiction, close air support, and maritime support operations. 
However, 


The JPOTF, if activated, is responsible for managing and 
integrating theater PSYOP and for ensuring component operations are 
consistent with theater PSYOP objectives. If a JPOTF is not formed, a 
clearly identifiable and empowered PSYOP representative should be 
present and active in all planning activities. 
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undermine theater PSYOP objectives, and degrade overall JFC objectives. Once 
JFC objectives are known, Air Force PSYOP opportunities and options 
will be identified and recommended to the JPOTF or the joint PSYOP 
staff. Air Force or air component planners may develop PSYOP products, but 
the JTF commander or the commander, joint psychological task force 
(COMJPOTF) must approve the products prior to use. 


Air Force PSYOP planning is conducted within the information war- 
fare (IW) specialty team assigned to the JFACC staff. The team has exper- 
tise from all major IO disciplines and is responsible for integrating IW, 
including PSYOP into an overall JFACC air campaign. The IW team is the 
JEACC’s conduit to both the special operations liaison element (SOLE) for 
EC-130 COMMANDO SOLO expertise, and to the Air Force liaison officer 
to the JPOTF. 


The Psychological Impact of Airpower 


Coalition strategy also benefited immensely from psychological operations, 
the success of which is evidenced primarily by the large number of Iraqi soldiers 
who deserted Iraqi ranks or surrendered without putting up any resistance dur- 
ing the ground offensive. Our efforts built on, among other factors, the disheart- 
ening effect on Iraqi troops of the unanswered and intensive Coalition aerial 
bombardment, the privations they suffered due to the degradation of the Iraqi 
logistic system, and the threat of the impending ground campaign. Radio trans- 
missions and leaflets exploited this demoralization by explaining to the Iraqi 
troops how to surrender and assuring them of humane treatment if they did. 
More specific messages reduced Iraqi readiness by warning troops to stay away 
from their equipment (which was vulnerable to attack by precision munitions) 
and induced desertions by warning troops that their positions were about to be 
attacked by B-52s. 


Conduct of the Persian Gulf War 
Final Report to Congress 
April 1992 


PSYOP FORCES IN MILITARY OPERATIONS OTHER 
THAN WAR 


Aircrew members and support personnel trained to conduct or 
support PSYOP for combat operations normally do not require ad- 
ditional training to conduct PSYOP for MOOTW. However, there may 
be requirements for unique support capabilities, such as intelligence person- 
nel, political military affairs personnel, and other area specialists. Through 
humanitarian operations, PSYOP can align foreign governments with the 
US, thus averting possible future confrontations. 
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Employment of PSYOP is not only a wartime option. Aircrew 
members and support personnel hone their wartime skills through train- 
ing, exercises, and other “peacetime” activities. PSYOP may be employed, 
either overtly or covertly to gain support, prevent hostility or support 
long term national objectives. To be most effective, PSYOP must be exercised 
and employed frequently in all environments. It should become almost an 
unconscious act to employ PSYOP in all activities involving any sized 
military force. 


Specialized training allows PSYOP personnel to understand a 
potential adversary’s thought process and to predict possible en- 
emy and friendly actions to manipulate favorable outcomes. As 
during war, personnel participating in MOOTW must have a thorough 
understanding of the rules of engagement (ROE). Tightened ROE further 
challenge military support during peacetime engagement. Rules may be 
so constrained that use of conventional forces and means are not pos- 
sible. Judge advocates advise personnel on legal issues, including rules of 
engagement—PSYOP participants should seek advice from assigned judge 
advocates regarding applicable ROE. AFDD 2-3, Military Operations Other 
Than War, provides detailed guidance on employing aerospace assets dur- 
ing MOOTW. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


AIR FORCE PSYOP SUPPORT AND 
PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 


True economy of force is using the indirect approach to effect a 
psychological defeat without engaging in actual combat. 


Liddell Hart 


INTELLIGENCE 


Effective PSYOP actions depend upon timely and accurate intel- 
ligence information. Although intelligence personnel may be assigned 
to and deploy with dedicated PSYOP units, they rely heavily on external 
intelligence sources and systems. Air Force units which may be tasked to 
support PSYOP objectives should be cognizant of the intelligence required 
and available to achieve those objectives. Because the threat situation and 
PSYOP requirements are constantly changing, intelligence personnel need ac- 
cess to near-real-time, all-source intelligence from Service (Air Intelligence 
Agency), theater (joint intelligence centers), and national (Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency and National Air Intelligence Center) intelligence com- 
ponents. Forward deployed expeditionary forces must have sufficient com- 
munications connectivity with these supporting agencies to ensure re- 
sponsive reachback and timely information exchange. More importantly, 
intelligence participation in PSYOP requires an extensive peacetime or precrisis/ 
conflict commitment to intelligence preparation of the battlespace. 


Air Force human intelligence (HUMINT) personnel with target coun- 
try language capability may be available to assist in the planning, deploy- 
ment, and execution of a PSYOP mission. HUMINT personnel provide 
cultural understanding, foreign area expertise, and language skills which 
are necessary to work with coalition forces and foreign nation govern- 
ment and civilian entities. 


Simply put, PSYOP require a broad array of military, political, 
social, and economic intelligence on potential adversaries. The rapid 
nature of warfare presents a significant challenge for collecting, analyz- 
ing, and displaying this intelligence during the crisis or conflict phase of 
an operation. In addition, “damage assessment” presents an equal or greater 
challenge to intelligence personnel in the PSYOP arena than to those en- 
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gaged in strategic attack, interdiction, or close air support operations. In- 
telligence personnel should identify in advance the sources of informa- 
tion they can call upon to help assess the effectiveness of PSYOP. Collec- 
tion, analysis, and reporting procedures should be developed, coordinated, 
and practiced until they are institutionalized and personnel are proficient. 
For additional intelligence information, see AFDD 2-5.2, Intelligence, Sur- 
veillance, and Reconnaissance Operations. 


COMMAND, CONTROL, COMMUNICATIONS, AND 
COMPUTERS 


Command, control, communications, and computers (C4) sys- 
tems facilitate the execution of command and control (C2) and its 
supporting functions. C4 systems are essential for planning, mount- 
ing, and sustaining successful joint PSYOP. Rapid, reliable, redun- 
dant, and secure communications between staffs and components are 
required for planning and conducting successful joint PSYOP. PSYOP com- 
munications should be structured to support centralized control and de- 
centralized execution. Air Force PSYOP communications should be integrated 
with the joint PSYOP secure voice, data, and satellite networks. Communica- 


Space-based capabilities make our PSYOP forces more effective. Voice 
communications and data transfer provided by this MILSTAR satellite 
are only one example. 
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tions and computer resources (information technology including visual 
information technology) must be designed to support electronic genera- 
tion, distribution, and dissemination of PSYOP information against se- 
lected targets as an extension of information warfare. 


By their nature, PSYOP demand high capacity, secure command, 
control, communications, computers, and intelligence (C4I) sys- 
tems to gather, analyze, prepare, staff, and distribute PSYOP products. 
Although they possess sophisticated PSYOP support and communications 
systems, PSYOP forces rely on other agencies and systems for essential infor- 
mation and intelligence. 


LOGISTICS 


Air Force PSYOP planners should provide sustainment require- 
ments to Air Force logisticians during both deliberate and crisis 
action planning. Before any PSYOP plan is executed, planners need to 
coordinate all aspects of logistics supportability. Logistics planners work 
closely with joint operations planners to bring operating supplies, repair parts, 
and major end-items for PSYOP-peculiar equipment into the theater. This should 
ensure continuous sustainment and support of the PSYOP plan; it also 
will ensure requirements are included in the operation plan or operation 
order TPFDD. 


Since most PSYOP involve operating from deployed locations, dedi- 
cated Air Force PSYOP units develop mobility packages by estab- 
lishing unit type codes (UTCs) consisting of operations, intelligence, 
maintenance, and other support personnel required to manage deployed 
Air Force PSYOP. These UTCs should be built to respond to requirements 
across the range of military operations. 


To ensure timely notification of Air Force PSYOP units and as- 
sets, MAJCOMs with dedicated PSYOP assets should ensure resources 
are identified in the appropriate TPFDD. While UTCs are normally 
placed in regional TPFDDs, forces should be ready to respond to all re- 
quirements. Air Force PSYOP forces should be able to execute time-sensi- 
tive deployments. Dedicated PSYOP units can deploy with minimal or- 
ganic logistics support, contributing to their mobility, flexibility, and re- 
sponsiveness. Additional maintenance and support personnel, as well as 
associated equipment, normally require airlift support or surface trans- 
portation for deployment. Air Force PSYOP assets should also be adequately 
supported by readiness spares packages for extended deployments. 
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OPERATIONS SECURITY 


Air Force PSYOP forces should be prepared to respond to sensi- 
tive taskings and to maintain the strictest OPSEC requirements. 
Security of information is vitally important to PSYOP forces from initial de- 
ployment through the recovery phase. OPSEC denies the enemy valuable 
information about friendly capabilities and intentions, including advance 
notice of mission unique training, joint preparations, deployment, and 
employment. Air Force personnel do this by identifying, controlling, and 
protecting indicators and actions associated with planning and conduct- 
ing military operations and activities. Failure to implement an effective OPSEC 
program could result in mission compromise and loss of personnel and re- 
SOUYCES. 


MILITARY DECEPTION 


All warfare is based on deception. 


Sun Tzu 


In a sophisticated battle environment, the JFC will use the necessary 
tools to accomplish the mission. One effective means of gaining an ad- 
vantage over the enemy is to build military deception into battle plans 
and individual missions. Air Force PSYOP forces must ensure mili- 
tary deception does not adversely affect the credibility of PSYOP. 
PSYOP and deception both can create significant holes in the enemy’s 
morale and fighting capability. PSYOP and military deception can be 
employed separately; however, military deception plans can take advan- 
tage of PSYOP themes to enhance planning opportunities. Therefore, coor- 
dination is imperative between military deception and PSYOP planners. Imagi- 
native application of deception principles, coupled with aggressive train- 
ing and execution, can result in improved combat effectiveness at all lev- 
els, particularly when employed synergistically with PSYOP. 


LEGAL 


PSYOP personnel will seek the advice of the assigned judge ad- 
vocate in connection with the political and legal implications of 
their operations. Commanders at all levels must consult their legal ad- 
visors on the legal aspects of specific operations. Commanders must keep 
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their legal advisors informed on all aspects of plans, policies, directives, 
and doctrine. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


As potential enemies become increasingly sophisticated, their levels 
of technology, communications, and mass media will mature. The Air 
Force dedicated PSYOP capability needs to keep pace with future 
threat environments by ensuring its forces are equipped with state-of 
the-art acquisitions and upgrades. These new technologies should enhance 
the joint PSYOP capability, ultimately degrading the enemy’s fighting ca- 
pability. Effective integration of new Air Force PSYOP technologies will reduce 
the number and severity of future lethal engagements. 


PSYOP forces need to defend their critical information and sup- 
port systems. Alternate production and delivery methods must be iden- 
tified. PSYOP personnel should be capable of switching quickly from so- 
phisticated (high technology based) to unsophisticated (manually pro- 
duced) products if required. 


METEOROLOGICAL AND OCEANOGRAPHIC 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Timely and accurate meteorological and oceanographic (METOC) 
information is important for success of PSYOP missions and must be 
considered and implemented during all phases of planning and execu- 
tion. METOC conditions can degrade or enhance PSYOP depending upon 
the extent of effects and how well they are considered in the planning 
process. Air Force units participating in PSYOP should have ready access 
to METOC information required to plan and conduct PSYOP and to achieve 
theater PSYOP objectives. PSYOP should be supported by a single coordi- 
nated mission forecast produced by a centralized METOC unit that is tai- 
lored to the specific mission needs by METOC personnel at the mission 
execution level. Timely and accurate launch, recovery, and target area 
forecasts will enhance the decision-making process by allowing PSYOP 
personnel to use the weather to minimize exposure to threats. Key forecast 
elements include (but are not limited to) weather hazards to air operations, 
target wind profiles, atmospheric and space environment effects on electro- 
magnetic propagation, atmospheric effects on acoustic propagation, and tar- 
get area precipitation. Rapid, reliable communications for conveying infor- 
mation between METOC units and PSYOP forces are essential. 
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TARGETING 


PSYOP planners should understand how campaign plans are 
implemented through targeting and the daily ATO process. Since 
Doolittle’s raid on the Japanese homeland, it has been clear that the tar- 
gets of aerospace power should be considered for psychological impact as 
well as destructive effect. Otherwise, attacks upon an adversary are not 
optimized. Access to the targeting planning process allows PSYOP plan- 
ners to analyze all targets and determine possible PSYOP impacts and 
effects. PSYOP must be quick to respond to changes on targets and to 
develop tailored products to exploit opportunities. When possible, com- 
bining lethal and nonlethal targets will greatly improve effectiveness. 


To be effective, PSYOP must reach their intended audience. Al- 
though some means involve indirect contact, many other PSYOP actions 
or products require direct contact. To this end, PSYOP planners must be 
familiar with the various means of tailoring and delivering the PSYOP 
message. Chief among these are standoff broadcasts and hardcopy prod- 
ucts that have traditionally represented the art of persuasive communica- 
tion in the battlespace. Air Force assets are essential to deliver these PSYOP 
products. With the explosion of electronic media, however, new and per- 
haps more efficient applications will emerge. 


Each Air Force PSYOP planner must understand the require- 
ments for PSYOP targeting. Knowledge of leaflets and leaflet delivery 
containers as well as the delivery characteristics of bombs is important; 
all are part of normal target planning. Weather planning is another im- 
portant consideration. As new methods and systems are developed, PSYOP 
planners, along with other Air Force targeting personnel, must practice 
planning and procedures. 


Reaching an Audience 


Leaflets and other forms of printed PSYOP proved especially effective in 
terms of audience penetration. Of the targeted audience—300,000-plus Iraqi 
troops—calculations based on enemy prisoner of war (EPW) interviews suggest 
that approximately 98 percent read or were otherwise exposed to the 29 million 
leaflets dropped in theater. Most EPWs were found clutching leaflets in their 
hands or hiding them somewhere in their uniforms. 


Gulf War Air Power Survey, 1993 
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NUCLEAR, BIOLOGICAL, AND CHEMICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


PSYOP assets are not equipped to conduct sustained operations in 
nuclear, biological, and chemical (NBC) environments. Planners must 
consider the effects of NBC environments and plan for limited opera- 
tions, or select alternate locations for PSYOP product production and de- 
livery. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PREPARATION FOR PSYOP 


If we should have to fight, we should be prepared to do so from 
the neck up instead of from the neck down. 


Jimmy Doolittle 


COMMANDER’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


Commanders of units that routinely conduct or support PSYOP 
should ensure their personnel are familiar with the principles, 
objectives, and responsibilities outlined in this document. Airmen 
and support personnel need to understand how their operations contrib- 
ute to the JFC’s overall PSYOP campaign. Additionally, commanders should 
continually evaluate their training programs to ensure realistic aircrew 
training meets known operational taskings and supports joint PSYOP 
interoperability concepts. AFDD 2-4.3, Education and Training, provides 
guidance on training and educating aerospace forces. 


TRAINING 


Air Force units should participate in joint training which em- 
phasizes command and control arrangements and joint 
interoperability, as well as joint tactics, techniques, and procedures 
required to conduct the PSYOP mission. As an example, Air Force 
units tasked to conduct leaflet operations should be familiar with joint 
coordination procedures, ballistic information (provided by requester), 
computer procedures, and dispersion characteristics for leaflets they may 
airdrop. In addition, these units should conduct training airdrops to evalu- 
ate their capability. 


It is important to point out that PSYOP training is not only for 
PSYOP units. All mission planners should understand PSYOP objectives 
and consider how their missions can best support those objectives. This 
does not imply that PSYOP are all-important, but rather that all effects 
must be weighed when selecting courses of action. 
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EXERCISES 


Air Force PSYOP personnel and assets should be scheduled to 
participate regularly in Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) and other PSYOP- 
related exercises. The top priority should be to participate in exercises pro- 
viding realistic training for aircrew, staff, and support personnel. Participa- 
tion in exercises with insufficient PSYOP participation or without realis- 
tic training wastes valuable time and resources and may unnecessarily 
limit the availability of scarce PSYOP resources for real-world require- 
ments. Exercise planners need to consider participation in command post 
exercises to train PSYOP staff and liaison personnel. Liaison personnel 
should be employed not only for individual training but to advise other 
staffs of Air Force PSYOP capabilities and limitations. 


WARGAMING, MODELING, AND SIMULATION 


Wargaming, modeling, and simulation can be used to examine and dem- 
onstrate the utility of dedicated PSYOP forces and conventional forces 
supporting PSYOP objectives to affect the outcome of joint operations. 
These useful tools save thousands of dollars in deployment costs and are 
also valuable for training staff and liaison personnel. 


As with other indirect effects, PSYOP are diffucult to assess in 
wargames. 
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Accurately modeling the effects of PSYOP is difficult. Cross-cul- 
tural, personalities, and other human factors must be considered. Contin- 
ued development of these models is needed to predict effectiveness of 
specific PSYOP measures on differing individuals under varied conditions. 


EDUCATION 


Air Force personnel who plan, coordinate, or conduct PSYOP 
should attend specially developed PSYOP courses. Responsibility for 
joint PSYOP training belongs to the Joint Staff and United States Special 
Operations Command (USSOCOM) as the executive agent. Certain 
MAJCOMs conduct courses specifically aimed at meeting these training 
requirements. Personnel who may be involved in PSYOP support should 
receive a general orientation on PSYOP execution and capabilities. 
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Glossary 


Abbreviations and Acronyms 


AFDD 
AFRC 
AFSOC 
AIA 
AOC 
ARC 
ASETF 
ATO 


C2 
C4 


C41 


CI 

CINC 

CJCS 
COCOM 
COG 
COMAFFOR 
COMJPOTF 
COMSOC 


DCI 
DOD 


EPW 


HQ 
HUMINT 


ITW 
IO 
ISR 
IW 


JAOC 
JCS 
JFACC 
JFC 
JFLCC 


Air Force doctrine document 
Air Force Reserve Command 
Air Force Special Operations Command 
Air Intelligence Agency 
air operations center 
Air Reserve Component 
aerospace expeditionary task force 
air tasking order 


command and control 

command, control, communications, and comput- 
ers 

command, control, communications, computers, 
and intelligence 

counterinformation 

commander in chief 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

combatant command (command authority) 

center of gravity 

Commander, Air Force Forces 

commander, joint psychological operations task force 
Commander, Special Operations Component 


defensive counterinformation 
Department of Defense 


enemy prisoner of war 


headquarters 
human intelligence 


information-in-warfare 

information operations 

intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
information warfare 


joint air operations center 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

joint force air component commander 
joint force commander 

joint force land component commander 
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JFMCC 
JFSOCC 


JP 
JPOTF 
JSOACC 
JSOTF 
JTF 


MAJCOM 
METOC 
MOOTW 


NAF 
NBC 
NCA 


OCI 
OODA 
OPCON 
OPSEC 


PSYOP 
ROE 


SOF 
SOLE 


USAF 


USSOCOM 
UTC 


Definitions 


USCINCSOC 


joint force maritime component commander 

joint force special operations component com- 
mander 

joint publication 

joint psychological operations task force 

joint special operations air component commander 
joint special operations task force 

joint task force 


major command 
meteorological and oceanographic 
military operations other than war 


numbered air force 
nuclear, biological, and chemical 
National Command Authorities 


offensive counterinformation 
observe, orient, decide, and act 
operational control 

operations security 


psychological operations 
rules of engagement 


special operations forces 
special operations liaison element 


tactical control 
time-phased force and deployment data 


United States 

United States Air Force 

Commander in Chief, United States Special Opera- 
tions Command 

United States Special Operations Command 

unit type code 


battlespace. The commander's conceptual view of the area and factors 
that he must understand to successfully apply combat power, protect the 
force, and complete the mission. It encompasses all applicable aspects of 
air, sea, Space, and land operations that the commander must consider in 
planning and executing military operations. The battlespace dimensions 
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can change over time as the mission expands or contracts according to 
operational objectives and force composition. Battlespace provides the 
commander a mental forum for analyzing and selecting courses of action 
for employing military forces in relationship to time, tempo, and depth. 
(AFDD 1) 


centers of gravity. Those characteristics, capabilities, or localities from 
which a military force derives its freedom of action, physical strength, or 
will to fight. (JP 1-02) /They exist at the strategic, operational, and tactical 
levels of war.] {Italicized portion in brackets applies only to the Air Force 
and is offered for clarity. } 


combatant command (command authority). Nontransferable com- 
mand authority established by title 10 (‘Armed Forces”), United States 
Code, section 164, exercised only by commanders of unified or specified 
combatant commands unless otherwise directed by the President or the 
Secretary of Defense. Combatant command (command authority) cannot 
be delegated and is the authority of a combatant commander to perform 
those functions of command over assigned forces involving organizing 
and employing commands and forces, assigning tasks, designating objec- 
tives, and giving authoritative direction over all aspects of military opera- 
tions, joint training, and logistics necessary to accomplish the missions 
assigned to the command. Combatant command (command authority) 
should be exercised through the commanders of subordinate organiza- 
tions. Normally this authority is exercised through subordinate joint force 
commanders and Service and/or functional component commanders. 
Combatant command (command authority) provides full authority to or- 
ganize and employ commands and forces as the combatant commander 
considers necessary to accomplish assigned missions. Operational con- 
trol is inherent in combatant command (command authority). Also called 
COCOM. See also operational control; tactical control. (JP 1-02) 


consolidation psychological operations. Psychological operations con- 
ducted in foreign areas inhabited by an enemy or potentially hostile popu- 
lace and occupied by United States forces, or in which United States forces 
are based, designed to produce behaviors by the foreign populace that 
support United States objectives in the area. (JP 1-02) 


doctrine. Fundamental principles by which the military forces or ele- 


ments thereof guide their actions in support of national objectives. It is 
authoritative but requires judgment in application. (JP 1-02) 
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EC-130 COMMANDO SOLO. An airborne electronic broadcasting sys- 
tem utilizing the EC-130E aircraft. COMMANDO SOLO conducts PSYOP 
and civil affairs broadcasts in the standard AM, FM, HF, TV, and military 
communications bands. (Special Operations Forces Reference Manual) 


information-in-warfare. Involves the Air Force’s extensive capabilities 
to provide global awareness throughout the range of military operations 
based on integrated intelligence, surveillance and reconnaissance (ISR) 
assets; its information collection/dissemination activities; and its global 
navigation and positioning, weather, and communications capabilities. 
Also called ITW. (AFDD 2-5) 


information operations. Actions taken to affect adversary information 
and information systems while defending one’s own information and in- 
formation systems. Also called IO. (JP 1-02) The Air Force believes that 
in practice a more useful working definition is: [Those actions taken to 
gain, exploit, defend or attack information and information systems and in- 
clude both information-in-warfare and information warfare.] {Italicized defi- 
nition in brackets applies only to the Air Force and is offered for clarity}. 
(AFDD 2-5) 


information superiority. The capability to collect, process, and dissemi- 
nate an uninterrupted flow of information while exploiting or denying an 
adversary’s ability to do the same. Also called IS. (JP 1-02) The Air Force 
prefers to cast ‘superiority’ as a state of relative advantage, not a capabil- 
ity, and views IS as: [That degree of dominance in the information domain 
which allows friendly forces the ability to collect, control, exploit, and defend 
information without effective opposition.] {Italicized definition in brackets 
applies only to the Air Force and is offered for clarity.} (AFDD 2-5) 


information warfare. Information operations conducted during time of 
crises or conflict to achieve or promote specific objectives over a specific 
adversary or adversaries. Also called IW. (JP 1-02). The Air Force believes 
that, because the defensive component of IW is always engaged, a better 
definition is: [Information operations conducted to defend one’s own informa- 
tion and information systems, or to attack and affect an adversary’s informa- 
tion and information systems. ] {Italicized definition in brackets applies only 
to the Air Force and is offered for clarity}. (AFDD 2-5) 


joint air operations center. A jointly staffed facility established for plan- 
ning, directing, and executing joint air operations in support of the joint 
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force commander's operation or campaign objectives. Also called JAOC. 
(JP 1-02) 


joint force special operations component commander. The com- 
mander within a unified command, subordinate unified command, or 
joint task force responsible to the establishing commander for making 
recommendations on the proper employment of special operations forces 
and assets, planning and coordinating special operations, or accomplish- 
ing such operational missions as may be assigned. The joint force special 
operations component commander is given the authority necessary to 
accomplish missions and tasks assigned by the establishing commander. 
The joint force special operations component commander will normally 
be the commander with the preponderance of special operations forces 
and the requisite command and control capabilities. Also called JFSOCC. 
(JP 1-02) 


joint psychological operations task force. A joint special operations 
task force composed of headquarters and operational assets. The joint 
psychological operation task force assists the joint force commander in 
developing strategic, operational, and tactical psychological operation 
plans for a theater campaign or other operations. The joint psychological 
operations task force may have conventional or special operations psy- 
chological units assigned or attached to support the joint task force com- 
mander. Also called JPOTF. (JP 1-02) 


joint special operations task force. A joint task force composed of spe- 
cial operations units from more than one Service, formed to carry out a 
specific special operation or prosecute special operations in support of a 
theater campaign or other operations. The joint special operations task 
force may have conventional nonspecial operations units assigned or at- 
tached to support the conduct of specific missions. Also called JSOTF. (JP 
1-02) 


military deception. Actions executed to deliberately mislead adversary 
military decision makers as to friendly military capabilities, intentions, 
and operations, thereby causing the adversary to take specific actions (or 
inactions) that will contribute to the accomplishment of the friendly mis- 
sion. The five categories of military deception are: 1. strategic military 
deception—Military deception planned and executed by and in support 
of senior military commanders to result in adversary military policies 
and actions that support the originator’s strategic military objectives, poli- 
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cies, and operations. 2. Operational military deception—Military decep- 
tion planned and executed by and in support of operational-level com- 
manders to result in adversary actions that are favorable to the originator’s 
objectives and operations. Operational military deception is planned and 
conducted in a theater of war to support campaigns and major opera- 
tions. 3. Tactical military deception— Military deception planned and ex- 
ecuted by and in support of tactical commanders to result in adversary 
actions that are favorable to the originator’s objectives and operations. 
Tactical military deception is planned and conducted to support battles 
and engagements. 4. Service military deception—Military deception 
planned and executed by the Services that pertain to Service support to 
joint operations. Service military deception is designed to protect and 
enhance the combat capabilities of Service forces and systems. 5. Military 
deception in support of operations security (OPSEC)— Military deception 
planned and executed by and in support of all levels of command to sup- 
port the prevention of the inadvertent compromise of sensitive or classi- 
fied activities, capabilities, or intentions. Deceptive OPSEC measures are 
designed to distract foreign intelligence away from, or provide cover for, 
military operations and activities. (JP 1-02) 


operational control. Transferable command authority that may be exer- 
cised by commanders at any echelon at or below the level of combatant 
command. Operational control is inherent in combatant command (com- 
mand authority). Operational control may be delegated and is the author- 
ity to perform those functions of command over subordinate forces in- 
volving organizing and employing commands and forces, assigning tasks, 
designating objectives, and giving authoritative direction necessary to 
accomplish the mission. Operational control includes authoritative direc- 
tion over all aspects of military operations and joint training necessary to 
accomplish missions assigned to the command. Operational control should 
be exercised through the commanders of subordinate organizations. Nor- 
mally this authority is exercised through subordinate joint force command- 
ers and Service and/or functional component commanders. Operational 
control normally provides full authority to organize commands and forces 
and to employ those forces as the commander in operational control con- 
siders necessary to accomplish assigned missions. Operational control 
does not, in and of itself, include authoritative direction for logistics or 
matters of administration, discipline, internal organization, or unit train- 
ing. Also called OPCON. See also combatant command (command 
authority); tactical control. (JP 1-02) 
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psychological operations. Planned operations to convey selected infor- 
mation and indicators to foreign audiences to influence their emotions, 
motives, objective reasoning, and ultimately the behavior of foreign gov- 
ernments, organizations, groups, and individuals. The purpose of psycho- 
logical operations is to induce or reinforce foreign attitudes and behavior 
favorable to the originator’s objectives. Also called PSYOP. (JP 1-02) 


public affairs. Those public information, command information, and 
community relations activities directed toward both the external and in- 
ternal publics with interest in the Department of Defense. Also called 
PA. (JP 1-02) 


special operations forces. Those active and reserve component forces 
of the military Services designated by the Secretary of Defense and spe- 
cifically organized, trained, and equipped to conduct and support special 
operations. Also called SOF. (JP 1-02) 


special operations liaison element. A special operations liaison team 
provided by the joint force special operations component commander to 
the joint force air component commander (if designated) to coordinate, 
deconflict, and integrate special operations air and surface operations with 
conventional air operations. Also called SOLE. (JP 1-02) 


tactical control. Command authority over assigned or attached forces or 
commands, or military capability or forces made available for tasking, 
that is limited to the detailed and, usually, local direction and control of 
movements or maneuvers necessary to accomplish missions or tasks as- 
signed. Tactical control is inherent in operational control. Tactical control 
may be delegated to, and exercised at any level at or below the level of 
combatant command. Also called TACON. See also combatant command 
(command authority); operational control. (JP 1-02) 
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FOREWORD 


Psychological factors are an integral part of all battlefields. Each unit movement and every 
conquest of terrain psychologically affect the battlefield participants and an audience of friendly, 
neutral, or hostile groups. The psychological effect of combat actions can be seen in the 
heightened morale of a successful unit or in the discouragement and fear of a defeated unit. 
Properly manipulated attitudes can modify the behavior and the combat effectiveness of the 
soldier and the unit. 


This manual provides information and guidance for the conduct of psychological operations 
(PSYOP) in general, limited, and cold war. The doctrine, techniques, and procedures found herein 
are applicable to conventional warfare, unconventional warfare (UW), and foreign internal 
defense (FID) operations. This manual should be used in conjunction with other official manuals 
and publications that provide staff organization procedures and guidance for doctrine, field 
operations, and maintenance of equipment. 


This manual is divided into two parts: 
Part One is an easy-to-read, ready reference for the combat commander and tells what 
psychological operations can do and how they can be used to achieve a quicker victory, 
conserve valuable resources, and save the lives of US and friendly personnel. 


Part Two is for the PSYOP commander, unit, and staff personnel and others with an 
interest in or need for the details of psychological operations. 


Definitions of PSYOP basic terms are in appendix H. 
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Users of this manual are encouraged to submit comments and to recommend changes 
for its improvement. Comments/recommendations should be keyed to the specific 
page and line of text and be fully explained. Forward your comments to the 
Commandant, US Army Institute for Military Assistance, ATTN: ATSU-TD-TS, 
Fort Bragg, NC 28307. 


The use of the pronouns “‘he,” “his,” ““himself,’’ etc., in this manual includes both 
masculine and feminine genders. Any exception to this will be so noted. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 
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Chanter Oue 
INTRODUCTION 


Psychological operations used for the purpose of creating a favorable image, 


gaining adherents, and undermining opponents have become a major weapon of 
20th century warfare. 
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BACKGROUND 


MAJOR PSYOP EFFORTS SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Since World War Il, the major PSYOP effort of the United States has been by the 
Department of State (STATE); subsequently, the United States Information Agency 
(USIA) which included the Voice of America (VOA); and now the International 
Communication Agency (ICA) which replaced USIA. 


During the Korean conflict, organization and techniques for tactical PSYOP improved. 
In the Vietnam action, much PSYOP activity was initiated, emphasized, and refined. 


The Joint United States Public Affairs Office (JUSPAO) was created by the National 
Security Council (NSC) in 1965 to centralize PSYOP policy and insure control of 
PSYOP activities in Vietnam. Formed at the counselor level in the Embassy, this joint 
office included representatives from civilian and military US Government agencies. In 
addition to carrying out the normal mission of the United States Information Service 
(USIS), the JUSPAO provided PSYOP policy and direction to the US and Free World 
Assistance Forces in the Republic of Vietnam (RVN). 


To insure unity of effort, PSYOP plans of the United States and Vietnam were 
coordinated at the national level (US Embassy and Government of Vietnam). 
Coordinating committees were also formed at the region and province level. 


As the result of the adoption of a central manager concept (centralized guidance and 
decentralized execution), all policy stemmed from one source--JUSPAO at the 
Embassy--with operational discretion permitted at lower levels of command. 


ae 
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Technical advances which increased the PSYOP potential included: 


Standardized propaganda developed by JUSPAO was available to tactical units by air 
delivery to major distribution points. 


Printing facilities out of country produced mass printings of leaflets and newspapers. 


Master catalogs of themes were distributed. (Upon request, these themes were made into 
leaflets.) 


Television was first used as an instrument of strategic propaganda. 


A small adapter named ‘‘Early Word” made it possible for airborne transmission of PSYOP 
appeals directly through an aircraft-mounted loudspeaker system. A radio signal received 
by the aircraft could be simultaneously taped in the aircraft for further replay. 


Tactical limitations depended only on the range of the ground transmitter and the enemy air 
defense system. 


Support to tactical operations was modernized. Loudspeaker support was readily available to 
ground commanders who could easily adapt themes to their particular situation (i.e., search and 
destroy operations, among others). 


PSYOP TODAY 


Today US Army Reserve (USAR) PSYOP units furnish PSYOP support and expertise to the 
active army. Several Army commands have established mutual support agreements with 
specific USAR units to augment active army units for combat. 


PSYOP RESPONSIBILITIES 


THE ARMED SERVICES 


Each of the military services provides forces to accomplish its assigned PSYOP mission. 
Although the US Army has.the principal US military PSYOP capability, other services can 
support the PSYOP efforts. Coordination among all military services and government 
agencies is required to insure unity of effort, uniformity of policy, and adequacy of coverage. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF (JCS) 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff serve as advisers and military staff in the operational chain of 
command for unified and specified commands. They provide a channel of communications 
for the President and Secretary of Defense to unified and specified commands, and 
coordinate all communications in matters of joint interest addressed to these commands. 
Under this authority, US Army PSYOP forces assigned to theater army or corps in times of 
crises or during a state of hostilities are placed under operational control or in support of the 
commander of the unified command. Through the JCS or the unified command, US Army 
PSYOP units may be tasked to assist other US military or civilian agencies. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Department of the Army develops PSYOP resources to support general, limited, cold war, 
and foreign internal defense. In DA, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations 
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(DCSOPS) has staff responsibility for PSYOP. US Army PSYOP resources include command 
and staff personnel, units, advisers, and equipment. The flow of PSYOP policy from the 
Chief Executive to the US Army elements is depicted in figure 1-1. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Although the Department of the Navy does not have forces dedicated to PSYOP, it can 
support psychological operations with conventional forces and equipment. 


OTHER SUPPORT 


Other. government and private agencies can assist and cooperate in PSYOP activities, 
particularly during foreign internal defense operations. Private organizations engaged in 
education, health, disaster relief, cultural, and missionary work can be of great assistance. 


| NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
. SECURITY COUNCIL 


cs [stare] [Coca] [one 
Gy 


MARINE 
CORPS 


UNIFIED 
COMMANDS 
THEATER 
_| COMMANDS 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY (USIA) 


In 1953 the USIA was established as an independent arm of the Government's Executive 
Branch, and most of the functions previously vested in the Secretary of State were 
transferred to the Director, USIA. Later acts expanded the duties and responsibilities of 
USIA. Title V, Section 501, Public Law 402, designated the USIA as the agency responsible 

’ for the preparation and dissemination abroad of information about the United States, its 
people and its policies, through press, publications, radio, motion pictures, and other 
information centers and instructors abroad. Thus, the USIA was the foreign information 
arm 2 the US Government, particularly in time of peace. As a part of its mission, the USIA 
aimed to: 


Promote understanding, acceptance, and respect among foreign audiences for the 
United States and its policies. 


Advise the President, his representatives abroad, and the various departments and 
agencies of government on public attitudes in other countries and their implications 
on the formulation and execution of foreign policy. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY (ICA) 


On 1 April 1978, the International Communications Agency was established. It 
consolidates the functions of the United States Information Agency and the State 
Department's Bureau of Education and Cultural Affairs. The core management of ICA 
consists of a Director, a Deputy Director, and four Associate Directors, with designated 
responsibilities for broadcasting (VOA), programs (PGM), educational and cultural affairs 
(ECA), and management (MGT). 


The internal structure of the Voice of America remains essentially unchanged, but the 
elevation of the VOA Director gives recognition to the importance of the broadcasting 
service and is intended to preserve the integrity of its news operation. 


The operations of the two other media elements--Press and Publications, and Motion 
Pictures and Television--come under the direction of the Associate Director of Programs. 
International exhibits, which have been shown principally in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, are a separate element in the same division. 


In the new structure for educational and cultural exchange, a major objective is to provide 
clear lines of responsibility for enhancing, on the one hand, foreign access to American 
experiences and, on the other hand, American access to foreign experiences and culture. 


Aside from the White House, ICA’s relationships are primarily with the Departments of 
State and Defense and the Agency for International Development: 


It acts in an advisory capacity toward STATE, and in turn, receives foreign policy 
guidance. 


It works closely with DOD, particularly with the Offices of the Secretary for Public 
Affairs and of International Security Affairs. By agreement, ICA and DOD exchange 
liaison personnel at the national level and at joint commands. ICA advises on the 
impact of overseas public statement and actions in the defense field and cooperates 
directly with DOD in Washington and major commands abroad to increase support for 
US policies. 


The Agency for International Development, under the supervision and guidance of 
STATE, administers economic aid abroad. ICA supports the AID mission by publicizing 
AID programs and accomplishments. Conversely, AID accomplishments reinforce ICA 
efforts. 
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Chapter Two 


PSYOP RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE ARMY 


Psychological operations derive their major effectiveness from being an integral 
part of a total operation. They are neither a substitute for power nora ; 
When skillfully and closely integrated with actions and other instruments of 
power, PSYOP act as a catalyst and can often make the difference between 
success and failure in military operations. Psychological operations can be 
effectively employed throughout the entire spectrum of conflict. 


The Army PSYOP Role 

The Army PSYOP Mission 
Limited War 
General War 

Purpose of PSYOP 

Principles of Employment 

ffensive Operations 

Defensive Operations 
Retrograde Operations 
Relief Operations 
Support of Other Types of Tactical 
Operations 
Civil Affairs 

Types of PSYOP Support 
Strategic Support 
Tactical Support 
Consolidation Support 
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Within DOD, the Army--because of its established psychological operations training 
base, assigned missions, and land-based operations--has the primary military role in 
PSYOP. As the service with the principal assets, the Army has the major role in 
assisting commanders of joint task forces and unified, specified, and combined 
commands to achieve PSYOP objectives. 


The Army develops PSYOP resources to operate in general, limited, and cold war. In 
the field PSYOP elements are responsible for: 


Planning and conducting PSYOP in support of military operations. 


Developing in all Army personnel an appreciation of the role and value of PSYOP 
and an understanding of the psychological implications of military operations. 


Planning and conducting PSYOP to support US national objectives abroad. 


Interallied PSYOP policy is determined at the highest levels of government and 
command. At combined levels, PSYOP may be guided by standardization agreements; 
e.g., NATO. Where operational control of designated US Army PSYOP forces is 
transferred to allied commanders, directives governing the use of US PSYOP forces 
and equipment will be provided to the appropriate commanders. 


Psychological operations are conducted by military forces under the operational 
control of the theater or unified command. The Army PSYOP element is commanded 
by the theater Army commander. PSYOP support may be initiated by PSYOP units in 
either CONUS or at an in-theater site, normally outside of the combat zone. 
Operations may be conducted concurrently from both areas. When initiated in 
CONUS, the theater commander provides input for the development of appropriate 
programs. 
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THE ARMY PSYOP MISSION 


The Army PSYOP mission is to support US national policy; to conduct PSYOP in support of 
military operations; to be prepared to conduct PSYOP unilaterally in support of, or in coordination 
with, other military services and US Government agencies; and to give PSYOP training, advice, 
and assistance to US forces and friendly nations. 


Specifically, Army PSYOP forces: 


Assist in formulating PSYOP doctrine, ‘tactics, techniques, and operations of Army forces, 
other US military services, unified commands, and other US Government agencies. 


Develop Active Army and Reserve Component (RC) forces to support plans and operations 
of Army forces, other US military services, unified commands, and other US Government 
agencies. 


Undertake research and development programs to further the Army's capabilities for 
PSYOP. 


Furnish PSYOP-qualified personnel for liaison and military training teams (MTTs). 


Must be prepared to conduct these operations unilaterally in support of, or in coordination 
with, other military services and US Government agencies. 


Must be prepared to provide equipment and area-oriented, language-qualified PSYOP 
personnel to train, advise, and assist allied/friendly nations in developing their PSYOP 
capabilities; and must be prepared to provide PSYOP assistance in support of the operations 
of a host country. 

Provide information and generate intelligence for PSYOP. 


Develop, procure, issue, and stockpile PSYOP materiel and equipment; must be prepared to 
provide logistical support to US Government agencies and allied/friendly nations. 


Conduct PSYOP training for members of all branches of the US Armed Forces and 
personnel from friendly/allied nations on a mission basis. 


LIMITED WAR 
Limited war, with its complex and unwritten national policy objectives, is merely an active 
continuum of cold war. PSYOP, therefore, require a continuation of policy and execution 
with a broadening of psychological objectives. 


The International Communication Agency (ICA) country plan and theater military plans 


must be coordinated under the guidance of the US Ambassador; and the psychological - 


operator, the policy advisor, planner, and executor, must have an “up-to-the-minute” 
knowledge of these plans. 


GENERAL WAR 


If cold or limited war progresses to general war, the US Army PSYOP elements may be 
required to increase their PSYOP activities. This may include use of organic equipment and 
facilities to replace damaged or destroyed civilian mass communications equipment and 
facilities. 


The role of US Army PSYOP in general war is established by National Security Council 
(NSC) directives channeled through the Department of Defense to the Department of the 
Army. The role is further defined and coordinated by interagency agreements. 
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PURPOSE OF PSYOP 


The purpose of all psychological operations is to create in foreign groups the emotions, attitudes, 
or behavior to support the achievement of national objectives. In this endeavor, PSYOP influence 
policy, decisions, the ability to govern, the ability to command, the will to fight, the will to obey, 
and the will to support. 


Psychological operations can increase the relative combat power of friendly forces and adversely 
affect the combat power of the enemy. This is accomplished, basically, by attacking the identified 
weaknesses of the opposing forces through a planned and coordinated PSYOP campaign. 


PSYOP field teams are placed in direct support (DS) of the maneuver elements and travel 
with them to exploit opportunities as they arise. The forward teams provide a constant flow 
of information to the PSYOP command element at the higher headquarters. The PSYOP unit 
constantly updates the PSYOP estimate, keeps the commander informed of the 
psychological impact of the operation, and makes recommendations for the conduct of 
combat operations. 


As the attack progresses, the bypassed, isolated enemy elements are targeted by the field 
teams. The field teams use all available media to induce their surrender, thereby conserving 
the combat resources of the attacking force. 


Tactical deception plans are supported by using misleading sound effects and by 
disseminating misinformation. During this time PSYOP support can enable the maneuver 
commander to concentrate his maneuver units while giving the appearance of maintaining 
normal dispersion. Operations, such as the feint or ruse, are primarily psychological since 
the intent is to confuse the enemy and have him react in a desired manner. 


Planners, operators, and intelligence personnel require access to all available intelligence that 
pertains to their mission and area of operations. Effective reporting channels are necessary to 
insure that the flow of information reaches the PSYOP unit on a timely, uninterrupted basis. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Offensive Operations 


The mission, enemy, terrain, weather, populace, and availability of troops 
influence PSYOP support. 


PSYOP effectively support combat power. 


Under certain conditions, offensive operations are conducted for their 
psychological impact. 


PSYOP exploit the effects of friendly nuclear fires. 


PSYOP increase the psychological impact of conventional operations. 
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PSYOP support subordinate units by facilitating exploitation of targets of 
opportunity. 


PSYOP are coordinated with higher and adjacent units when the effects are 
expected to influence enemy actions outside of the unit’s boundaries. 


PSYOP are coordinated with the tactical fire support elements in the operational 
area to enhance the effectiveness of both systems. 


PSYOP support tactical deception operations and other facets of the OPSEC 
program. 


Defensive Operations 
PSYOP units supporting combat units in the defense continue to maintain a PSYOP 
offensive. The defensive situation provides an excellent opportunity to establish 
credibility by factual news reporting. PSYOP missions in support of the defense 
include those required to: 

Prepare to resume the offense. 

Discourage an enemy offensive. 

Support forces delaying an enemy advance. 

Support the planning and conduct of counterattacks. 

Support rear area protection operations. 

Conduct PSYOP against bypassed and isolated enemy units in rear areas. 


Support tactical deception operations and other facets of the OPSEC program. 


Retrograde Operations 


Retrograde operations are characterized by limited offensive, defensive, and delaying 
tactics. PSYOP teams with heavy printing, broadcasting, and other relatively immobile 
equipment positioned well to the rear are able to provide uninterrupted support. 
PSYOP are able to support retrograde operations by: 


Publicizing civilian control measures. 


Supporting tactical deception operations and other facets of the OPSEC 
program. 


Exploiting the psychological effects of nuclear and nonnuclear firepower. 
Supporting counterattacks by placing emphasis on the large number of enemy 
casualties. 
Relief Operations 
PSYOP will: 
Support tactical operations and other facets of the OPSEC program. 
Remain in place to support the incoming unit. 
During a forward passage of the lines, support the attacking unit. 
During a rearward passage of the lines, remain with the covering forces. 
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Support of Other Types of Tactical Operations 


When supporting other types of tactical operations, the basic PSYOP principles apply; 
however, the techniques and manner of application may vary. 


Civil Affairs 


PSYOP support civil affairs in offensive, defensive, retrograde, relief, and consolida- 
tion operations. 
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FIGURE 2-1 | 
PSYOP SUPPORT OF A THEATER 


TYPES OF PSYOP SUPPORT 


Psychological operations support is type-classified according to the. level of employment, 
location, and the physical scope of the operation. The classifications overlap. There are no clear- 
cut lines as to where support stops for one type operation and begins for another. APSYOP unit. 
may support all types of operations simultaneously. The three major classifications are: 
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STRATEGIC SUPPORT 


Psychological operations in support of strategic operations 
are designed to exploit vulnerabilities in foreign military 
forces and populations. They are designed to advance 
broad or long-term objectives. General support (GS) 
forces are generally used in this role. 


TACTICAL SUPPORT 


Psychological operations in support of tactical operations 
are planned and conducted in the combat area to achieve 
immediate and short-term objectives. Normally, direct 
support (DS) PSYOP units are used. . 


CONSOLIDATION SUPPORT 


PSYOP supporting consolidation operations assist in the 
reorientation and education of the civilian population in 
liberated or occupied areas. The purpose is to facilitate 
military operations and obtain maximum eenperation of 
the inhabitants. 


PSYOP IN SUPPORT OF STRATEGIC OPERATIONS 


Psychological operations in support of strategic operations are directed at large segments of the 
target nation’s population. These psychological operations exploit economic, military, 
sociological, psychological, and political vulnerabilities. They are an integral part of the overall , 
strategic scheme. 


PSYOP policies and objectives are approved at the national level. Effective interagency 
coordination is established at all levels of government and command to insure that no conflicts 
exist between military PSYOP and other government activities. 


Guidance for the support of strategic operations usually emanates from the National Command 
Authority (NCA). Psychological operatons are coordinated with general strategic plans and are 
directed against forces, people, or areas in their entirety. 


Psychological operations supporting strategic operations are normally conducted in support of 
the unified or specified commands. The unified command issues directives to implement the 
national policy and establish command policy. These eperavione’s are not limited to we area of 
influence of individual subordinate commanders. 


Planning is a continuing process. PSYOP personnel continually evaluate the results of current 
operations, update current plans, and continue long-range planning to insure adequate support 
for future operations. Contingency plans and supporting pretested propaganda are prepared and 
held ready for implementation on order. It.is during the planning phase that the psychological 
impact of a contemplated course of action must be considered. (See chapter 12, Psychological 
Operations Planning, for more detailed information.) 
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MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


Deter enemy forces from initiating hostilities or intervening in existing conflicts. 
Create concern in the enemy concerning the futility of war. 


Arouse public concern, political, and economic pressures for or against a military 
operation. 


Stimulate dissension among enemy rival power groups. 


OTHER OBJECTIVES 
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Project a favorable image of the United States. 

Foster understanding and gain acceptance of US goals and operations. 
Convince the target that the United States can fulfill its aspirations. 
Explain US policies and objectives to allied, friendly, and neutral nations. 
Strengthen determination of friends and allies. 

Build confidence of allies in the objectives of the alliance. 

Gain support of neutrals. 

Support resistance personnel. 

Gain support in liberated areas. 


Strengthen friendly leaders; weaken enemy leaders. 


Influence enemy strategy and tactics: 


identify and exploit enemy weaknesses. 


Develop modifications in the character and policies of the enemy to favor the 
United States. 


Stress enemy racial and religious intolerance. 

Publicize and exploit enemy, racial, ethnic, and religious prejudices and intolerance. 
Build or create enemy political disunity. 

Stimulate support of opposition elements of the enemy. 

Undermine confidence in enemy leadership and war aims. 

Interfere with control systems and communications. 


Support and foster economic and other nonviolent sanctions against the. enemy 
military forces and civilians. 


Encourage disaffection in enemy nations among religious, ethnic, social, political, 
economic, and other elements. 


Support tactical operations. 
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CONDITIONS THAT MAY BE EXPLOITED 
Military successes of friendly forces. 


Shortages of food, housing, clothing, or other necessities in enemy territory or 
enemy-occupied areas. 


Enemy manpower shortages. 

Enemy country inflation. 

Unequal and exorbitant taxation by the enemy government. 

Lack of resources to support the enemy economy and war programs. 


Enemy police state practices to include terrorism, midnight arrests, travel 
restrictions, and censorship. 


MEDIA 


The most desirable media for strategic operations are radio, television, and leaflets. 


PSYOP IN SUPPORT OF TACTICAL OPERATIONS 


Psychological operations are an integral and coordinated part of the overall tactical plan. They 
provide the tactical commander with an additional weapons system, a system that can weaken 
the enemy soldier’s will to fight, thereby reducing his combat effectiveness, and that can prevent 
civilian interference with military operations. They are designed to exploit individual and group 
susceptibilities. 


Psychological operations in support of tactical operations are planned and executed for specific 
operations. Targets of opportunity are exploited as they arise. 


The theater Army commander, in addition to providing resources to the theater commander to 
conduct PSYOP in support of theater plans, provides PSYOP resources to support tactical 
commanders, civil affairs operations, and rear area protection. 


CORPS SUPPORT 


The PSYOP resources available at corps inciude staff officers and direct support units 
required to plan, develop, and execute psychological operations. The corps PSYOP staff 
officer, with his knowledge of the tactical operations, may be called on to provide specific 
recommendations to be included in theater plans. 


Each corps is normally supported by a direct support battalion. The divisions, separate 
brigades, and regiments are normally supported by a direct support company from the corps 
direct support battalion. When limited PSYOP units are available, the combat elements may 
be supported by specific teams tailored to fit the mission. 
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DIVISION SUPPORT 
The direct support mission of PSYOP units is to provide close, continuous, and priority 


support to the division and its maneuver elements; these units remain under the centralized 
control of the higher PSYOP commander. 


The division is supported by a direct support PSYOP company consisting of acommand and 
control team (AA); command assessment (AD); supply and maintenance (BA); propaganda 
development (FA); current intelligence (FC); light printing (GA); platoon headquarters, audio 
and visual (HA); loudspeakers (HB); and an audiovisual team (HC). 


Support During Movement to Contact 


During movement into a hostile area, the AD team deploys into a hostile area and 
analyzes and evaluates the psychological warfare possibilities to: 


Make recommendations to the ground force commander in the area of PSYOP. 


Determine what psychological functional teams should be deployed into the 
area. 


Evaluate the results of any psychological campaign that had been conducted 
prior to insertion. 


Plan the use of themes in a PSYOP campaign. 


During movement to contact with enemy forces, psychological operations also focus 
priorities to: 


Provide a detailed and systematic examination of processed intelligence to 
identify and locate target audiences, identify conditions, pinpoint vulnerabilities, 
establish objectives, and obtain pertinent information to guide PSYOP exploita- 
tion. 


Advise on the psychological implications of planned and executed courses of 
action. 


Assist in tactical deception operations to support OPSEC. 


Give information and directions to friendly elements operating in the enemy 
combat area. 


Assure exploitation of PSYOP targets of opportunity. 


Evaluate enemy PSYOP efforts to identify psychological weaknesses, friendly 
and enemy. : 


Promote support for short—intermediate-and long-term US and allied goals: 


Create a favorable image of US and allied soldiers and leaders. Help control 
friendly and enemy civilians in the combat area. 


Counter enemy propaganda (if appropriate) and retain the psychological 
initiative. 


Support the strategic PSYOP mission by furnishing detailed and timely 
information of local vulnerabilities and susceptibilities for use in strategic 
plans and operations of the division commander's higher headquarters. 
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Assist in rear area protection to: 
Gain the willing, active cooperation of the populace. 
Strengthen friendly leaders; weaken enemy leaders. 
Support in the Attack 


In the attack the PSYOP direct support company uses its propaganda development and 
dissemination capability to lower enemy morale and efficiency by: 


Inducing attitudes of futility and defeatism in the enemy. 
inducing the enemy to defeat/ surrender. 


Assisting in tactical deception operations to support OPSEC and other measures 
to confuse the enemy. 


Exploiting the psychological effectiveness of US and friendly firepower. 


Support During the Exploitation 


When the division enters the exploitation phase of the offense, the PSYOP direct 
support company can: 


Provide PSYOP support to subordinate units to facilitate exploitation of targets of 
opportunity. 


Identify and locate new target audiences, identify conditions, pinpoint 
vulnerabilities, establish new objectives, and obtain pertinent information to 
guide PSYOP exploitation. 

Conduct PSYOP against bypassed and isolated enemy units in rear areas. 


The success of the division’s pursuit can be magnified by the ability of the PSYOP 
direct support company to: 


Facilitate the occupation of enemy areas by delivering ultimatums and 
defect/surrender appeals and directions. 


Lower enemy morale and efficiency by emphasizing: 
Numerous enemy defeats and high casualties. 
Lack of civilian support. 
Heavy and effective artillery and air bombardment. 
Insufficient or inferior enemy supplies and equipment. 
Precarious enemy situation. 
Inexperienced or unqualified leadership. 
Excessive periods of hardship. 


Lack of medical supplies and treatment facilities for enemy sick and 
wounded. 


The forcing of enemy minority groups into combat. 


The enemy draft into its combat forces of the overaged, underaged, 
physically unfit, inexperienced, and totally untrained personnel. 
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Support in the Defense 

To support the division commander in the defense, the PSYOP direct support company 
can utilize printing, loudspeaker, and audiovisual equipment and call in radio, guided 
by personnel skilled in current intelligence and propaganda development, to: 


Support forces delaying an enemy advance by tactical deception operations to 
support OPSEC. 


| Support rear area protection operations: 
Gain the willing, active support of the population. 
Strengthen friendly leaders; weaken enemy leaders. 
Breed uncertainty in enemy troops. 
Influence enemy strategy and tactics: 


Arouse public opinion and foment political and economic pressures against 
enemy operations and in favor of friendly forces. 


Stimulate support of opposition elements to the enemy, particularly those 
within its territory. 


Lower the morale and efficiency of enemy military forces and civilians by 
encouraging disaffection among religious, ethnic, social, political, 
economic, and other potentially dissident elements. 


Advise on the psychological implications of planned and executed courses 
of action. 


Identify and locate target audiences, identify conditions and pinpoint 
vulnerabilities, establish new objectives, and obtain pertinent information to 
guide PSYOP exploitation. 


Evaluate enemy PSYOP efforts to identify pevenoleulee: weaknesses, both 
friendly and enemy. 
Support in the Retrograde 
During retrograde operations, PSYOP teams (using heavy printing presses, radio 
transmitters, appropriately positioned, as well as semimobile equipment, and highly 


mobile loudspeaker teams) are able to provide uninterrupted support to the division 
commander. 


Support During Delaying Action 

In the delay the PSYOP direct support company supports tactical deception operations 
in support of OPSEC by disseminating information that supports or confirms the 
tactical operation and its objectives. 


Support in the Withdrawal or Retirement 


During withdrawal and retirement, the PSYOP direct support company focuses its 
attention on: 


Publicizing civilian support measures. 


Exploiting the psychological effects of US and friendly firepower. 
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Supporting tactical deception operations. 


Supporting counterattacks by identifying and locating target audiences, 
identifying conditions, pinpointing vulnerabilities, establishing new objectives, 
and obtaining pertinent information to guide exploitation by psychological 
operations. 


PSYOP IN SUPPORT 
OF JOINT TASK FORCE (JTF) OPERATIONS 


A PSYOP battalion under the operational control of the joint task force (JTF) commander is 
adequate to support a JTF provided the JTF strength is not greater than that of a corps. As a 
minimum, the following teams are recommended: 


AB (Command and Control Battalion) 
FA (Propaganda) 

FC (Current Intelligence) 

FD (Research and Analysis) 

GA (Light Printing) 


Others may be added if the situation dictates. When the JTF is larger than a corps, an augmented 
PSYOP battalion or possibly two battalions are required. : 


THE JTF PSYOP STAFF OFFICER 


The greatest efficiency and effectiveness can be gained by having the PSYOP battalion 
commander serve in the dual role of JTF PSYOP staff officer and PSYOP battalion 
‘commander, except when operating with an amphibious JTF. In this case, with the JTF 
Headquarters operating from aboard ship, the PSYOP battalion executive officer should 
remain aboard and serve as the JTF PSYOP staff officer. The PSYOP battalion commander 
could then exercise command and control of his troops while operating with the senior 
ground force commander. 


THE PSYOP STAFF OFFICER AND THE J2/J3 OPERATIONS CENTER 


It is also desirable that the JTF PSYOP staff officer function as a part of the J2/J3. 
Operations Center, regardless of the joint staff section under which he is assigned on the 
Joint Table of Distribution (JTD). This can serve as a highly effective method of integrating 
psychological operations into both intelligence and tactical functions and operations. ~ . 


To serve as the JTF PSYOP staff officer is a full-time job requiring complete 
concentration on and dedication to psychological operations. Therefore, it is 
recommended that the officer filling this position not be called upon or tasked 
to perform duties other than PSYOP. (See USREDCOM Manual 525-4.) 
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PSYOP IN SUPPORT OF 
CONSOLIDATION OPERATIONS 


Consolidation operations are those operations directed toward populations in either liberated or 
occupied areas to facilitate military operations and promote maximum cooperation with the 
liberating or occupying power. They are a responsibility of the theater commander. The theater 
Army commander is assigned the task of administering and rehabilitating occupied or liberated 
territory. 


The psychological objectives vary with the area, the population, and the mission of the supported 
civil affairs unit. The primary objectives are to: 


Obtain support for military operations. 


Orient and reeducate the population in accordance with command policies, objectives, and 
missions. 


ORGANIZATION 


If the Theater Army Area Command (TAACOM) covers a large area, it may be subdivided for 
ease of control. Corps commanders conduct consolidation operations in their areas of 
responsibility with resources provided by the theater Army. 


PSYOP units supporting consolidation operations are placed under the operational control 
of the Civil Affairs command support units. They supplement organic civil affairs elements, 
such as civil information sections or teams. Special purpose PSYOP units composed of the 
K-series consolidation teams (shown in table of organization and equipment (TOE 33-500H) 
are normally assigned the mission of supporting consolidation operations. These teams are 
organized to: 


Conduct PSYOP through mass media and face-to-face communications. 


_ Supervise or advise indigenous personnel on the use of PSYOP through local 
communications media. 


Provide PSYOP support for rear area protection operations and civil defense. 


SPECIFIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The following factors must be considered in planning and conducting consolidation 
operations: 


Continuity 


Psychological operations in liberated and occupied areas are carried out as a unified, 
continuously evolving program from the time the area is occupied to the time the 
military occupation ceases. The plans for PSYOP in support of consolidation 
operations are prepared as early as possible--the overall plan, prior to occupation; 
subordinate plans, as soon as the tactical situation permits. 


Consistency with Postwar Aims 


Consolidation operations planning must be consistent with postwar aims. The PSYOP 
~ planner must avoid making commitments for short-term gains that may not fit long- 
term policies. 
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Relation to the US Information Program 


Consolidation operations must be correlated with the US Government's information 
program and must follow directives guiding that program. 


Relation with Friendly Underground 


Every effort should be made to obtain the cooperation of friendly governments-in-exile 
and friendly guerrilla and resistance organizations in order to coordinate all PSYOP 
programs being implemented. This will help to eliminate POunt a produetve PSYOP 
and to achieve common ehiocrives effectively and efficiently. 


‘OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


PSYOP resources are used to transmit information and directives to the population. 
However, there are fundamental differences affecting consolidation operations in liberated 
and occupied territories. In liberated areas psychological operations tend to be persuasive 
whereas in occupied areas they may be arbitrary and directive. The demands of combat and 
the need for control, however, may require that people in both areas be treated alike. 


Liberated Areas 


US activities in liberated areas will be governed by the military situation, US policy, 
and international and interallied agreements. Agreements will normally require that 
US forces not target the inhabitants of liberated areas with PSYOP beyond the period 
of time dictated by military need. The agreements may include a proviso that US forces 
train, advise, and assist the friendly government and its forces. In these circumstances 
US PSYOP elements will not actively engage in PSYOP directed towards the 
indigenous population in the friendly territory. US Army PSYOP doctrine, techniques, 
and procedures will be used as a basis for advising, training, and assisting the friendly 
government or its forces. 


Occupied Areas 


' In occupied areas PSYOP assist in implementing civilian reeducation and reorienta- 
tion programs. The process of eradicating unacceptable ideological practices and 
influences continues throughout the occupation. 


PSYOP ASSISTANCE 


Whether implemented by US PSYOP elements, the host country government and its forces, 
or other allies, PSYOP can assist the commander in the following ways: 


Establishing Law, Order, and Discipline 


Organization of populated areas involves the judicious use of propaganda designed to 


calm the fears of the populace, prevent aimless panicky movement, and direct their . 


activities into useful channels. PSYOP help to create a state of mind conducive to the 
establishment of law and order by conditioning the population to willingly accept 
imposed controls and restrictions. This reduces the number of troops required for 
population pacification and control. 


Securing Lines of Communication 


Modern warfare requires force mobility. It is essential to keep main lines of 
communication open for the flow of military forces, equipment,. fuel, and other 
supplies. 


Control of Refugees, Evacuees, and Displaced Persons 


Refugees, evacuees, and displaced persons frequently clog military arteries, 
hindering the movement of combat units and equipment. By publishing and 
broadcasting information and instructions, PSYOP units assist the area commander in 
keeping his lines of communication and supply open. 
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Marshaling Labor 


PSYOP units, under civil affairs direction, assist in publicizing labor needs among the 
civilian population and directing potential workers to appropriate labor offices. 


Intelligence 


Through close contact with friendly and hostile persons, PSYOP personnel gain 
information of value to the G2/S2 (to include intelligence and counterintelligence 
programs) and the PSYOP effort. It is important that PSYOP personnel insure that such 
information is placed in intelligence channels. PSYOP also develop and disseminate 
appeals to the population encouraging them to report information on enemy activities. 


Rumor Control 


Psychological state of inhabitants in a combat zone makes them vulnerable to rumors 
which may stimulate undesired actions (or inactivity) that may interfere with combat 
operations. Rumors must be countered with a timely, accurate, and well-managed 
information program. . 


ORIENTATION AND REEDUCATION 


The second major objective of PSYOP supporting consolidation operations is the orientation 
and reeducation of the population. Under policy guidance and direction from higher 
headquarters, PSYOP personnel advise and assist in the preparation of plans, programs, 
and operations to indoctrinate and reeducate the local population in areas under US and 
allied control. 


The objective of these programs is to develop understanding and favorable attitudes in the 
local population toward our military forces, gain local support for the military effort, and aid 
in the accomplishment of all allied aims and objectives. 


Orientation and reeducation of the population begins as early as possible and may run 
concurrently with the combat support mission. These programs are assisted by publicizing 
activities which benefit the population and by explaining US and allied intentions vis-a-vis 
the liberated or occupied areas. 


In both liberated and occupied areas this involves eradicating doctrines and practices 
hostile to US objectives and eliminating the influence of individuals and groups identified 
with hostile doctrine. This continues throughout the period of occupation. One of the major 
tools of orientation and reeducation is psychological actions. 


US PSYOP elements will not activate or implement PSYOP against an indigenous 


population when US, allied, or host country agreements prohibit such activities. 


These actions, intended to influence the actions and attitudes of the target, can be 


effectively employed in conjunction with propaganda and information programs. 


Combined, the effectiveness of each is increased. Planned psychological actions properly 
publicized are more effective than the word alone. 
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OTHER PSYOP OBJECTIVES IN CONSOLIDATION OPERATIONS 


In consolidation operations, there are a number of objectives other than orientation and 
reeducation that do not involve the dissemination of propaganda: 


Search for Media and Personnel 


PSYOP personnel may be called upon to assist in locating indigenous communications 
media, equipment, supplies, and personnel. Equally important is locating key 
communicators and influence groups within the society. 


Dissemination of News 


The people of liberated or occupied areas must be kept informed. Credible information 
transmitted by press, radio, and television is useful for political indoctrination under 
an orientation and reeducation program. PSYOP elements may assist in this program. 


Collect Information 


Much information obtained from local people is valuable in evaluating the “temper’’ 
and attitudes of the populace. This information will help to determine the nature and 
content of the consolidation PSYOP program. 


Gain Willing Cooperation | 


Intimidation stemming from the presence of strong military forces may temper 
hostility and make the populace more responsive to authoritative direction. Positive, 
well-publicized psychological measures (actions and propaganda) must be taken to 
transfer intimidation into long-lasting, willing cooperation. 


In occupied or liberated areas feelings of inferiority will often be found among minority 
groups who, because of race, religion, ethnic background, or socioeconomic status, have 
humbled themselves for a long time. Thus, they may tend to offer little resistance to 
propaganda. Advantage should be taken of this situation to gain the assistance of thistarget — 
group. 


In an area recently subjected to total war, civilians are generally in a state of shock, weary, 
and apathetic. This often renders them unable to resist authority, thus easing control 
through PSYOP. 


In a newly liberated or occupied area a normal characteristic of civilians is to depend upon 
the occupying power because it supplies vital goods and services. For reasons of self- 
interest, therefore, these people may be willing to assist the propagandist. 


Make The Military Situation Known 


Knowledge of the favorable military situation of the occupying forces tends to make 
the civilian population more cooperative. PSYOP can and should be used to exploit this 
tendency. 


Capitalize on Existing Habits 


People are accustomed to receiving news and information through specific, well- 

- known, and established sources and media. They more readily believe and follow 
information and directives received through these sources and media. The 
consolidation propagandist capitalizes on these existing habits by using familiar 
sources, media, formats, and style. 
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OBSTACLES 


Some conditions which may hinder consolidation operations are: 


Resentment Against Occupying Forces 


Antipathy toward occupying forces may cause resistance in the form of disruptive 
behavior, even rebellion. 


Ideological Differences 


The consolidation propagandist may find himself dealing with staunch adherents to 
ideologies hostile to his own. In conquered territory these hostile ideologies may 
stimulate the formation of resistance groups; in liberated areas, dissident elements 
may undermine the occupation. To be effective, the propagandist must understand 
existing ideological differences. Then he must develop his campaign to deal with the 
realities of the situation. 


Military Misconduct 


Occupation forces who lack dedication and understanding of their mission often 
engage in acts that discourage cooperation by the people. To eliminate misconduct 
and improve understanding of the mission, the individual soldier must be oriented 
toward attainment of the mission objectives. His actions and attitude must win the 
favor of the people. 


Although PSYOP cannot be directed at US personnel, PSYOP personnel may make 
commanders aware of specific tension-producing conduct and the reasons for the 
public attitude. 


Devastation and Bienantienee of Communications 


Consolidation operations depend upon communication. When communications are 
destroyed or disrupted, informing and controlling civilian populations become 
difficult. Due mainly to the lack of current information on the situation, disrupted 
communications affect face-to-face communication as well as mechanical forms 
such as radio and newspaper. PSYOP units with their equipment and expertise may 
alleviate the problems caused by disrupted facilities and installations. 


Enemy Propaganda © 


Although forced from the area, the enemy may continue to direct propaganda toward 
the population, holding some members and perhaps gaining new adherents to his 
cause. PSYOP personnel are a vital force in countering the effects of enemy 
propaganda. The best program is one that combines proaganda of the word with 


‘propaganda of the deed. 


Attitudes 


The initial consolidation effort is perhaps the most difficult since the attitudes of the 
population may not be fully known. Understanding these attitudes helps the operator 
in planning consolidation operations and increases the potential effectiveness of the 
operations. These attitudes can be uncovered by target analysis. The following 
attitudes should be examined. 


Attitudes toward occupying forces. Liberated populations normally have more 
friendly attitudes toward the liberating forces than occupied-area populations 
have for the occupying forces. The propagandist must ascertain the tenor and 
intensity of the attitudes of the population to deal effectively with them. 
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Attitudes toward accepting discipline or contro!. People accustomed to 
totalitarian methods may respond favorably to authoritarian controls. Those 
familiar with a democratic way of life may require persuasion rather than 
discipline. 


Attitudes shaped by proximity of the enemy. When enemy forces are located 
relatively near occupied or liberated areas, the population will fear their possible 
return and give minimal cooperation to consolidation operations authorities. On 
the other hand, if the enemy is remote and unlikely to return, both friendly and 
hostile persons are more likely to cooperate in the consolidation effort. 


Attitudes based on enemy propaganda. In liberated and occupied areas the 
enemy will seek to advance his own ideology through intensive propaganda. The 
consolidation propagandist must ascertain the source and effectiveness of 
enemy propaganda so that he can make his.own more effective. 


Attitudes created by organized resistance groups. When organized resistance 
groups exist in liberated or occupied areas, their presence ene actions against 
occupying forces greatly influence the population. - 


PROPAGANDA IN CONSOLIDATION OPERATIONS 


The same principles and techniques discussed elsewhere in this manual apply for the 
conduct of PSYOP in support of consolidation operations. The attitudes and environment of 
the target audience must be analyzed before a psychological campaign can begin. Themes 
and messages must be credible and easily understood, and the target audience must be 
given reasonable courses of action. Many themes can be developed based on the present 
Situation and designed to pursue specific objectives. 


News 


News is valuable to support consolidation propaganda objectives. Local news of the 
military occupation and the progress of the war and world news on political, 

_ educational, religious, economic, and scientific matters are relevant and are of 
increasing interest to the population. 


Themes in Liberated Areas 


In liberated areas consolidation units primarily use themes concerning the aims of the 
United States and its allies, emphasizing unity. 


Themes in Occupied Areas 


In occupied areas consolidation operations may stress the theme that the old order 


has been replaced and that for their own best interest the people should cooperate 


with the occupying forces. 


Entertainment 


In either liberated or occupied areas consolidation units can provide entertainment, 
such as motion pictures, to people lacking such diversion due to the devastation of 
war. Whether pure entertainment is presented or mixed with messages, any 
momentary relief from the realities of the situation will aid greatly in obtaining the 
cooperation of the people and in creating an alos ilere within which progress 
toward US objectives can be achieved. 
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PSYOP IN SUPPORT OF REAR AREA SECURITY 


The duties of US PSYOP elements in friendly rear areas generally consist of supporting military 
or politico-military activities in other areas. Except when required for security or to accomplish 
the military mission, PSYOP will not be aimed at the indigenous population. Under no 
circumstances will US PSYOP staffs or units undertake any campaigns, programs, or other 
activities that will infringe upon the sovereignty of the host country over its populace or lessen 
such ties between the host country and its populace. 


The delineated role of PSYOP units in friendly rear areas must be meticulously adhered to. To 
avoid embarrassing the US Government or jeopardizing the host country’s position with its 
populace, US PSYOP units will strictly adhere to proper channels in implementing requests for 
advice, training, or assistance. 
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PSYOP RELATIONSHIP WITH 
COMMAND AND STAFF FUNCTIONS 


Psychological considerations and operations--basic components of all military 
activities and operations--are command responsibilities. They are factors to be 
included in the planning and execution of all military activities and operations. In 
fact, psychological objectives may be more important than physical objectives in 


some instances. Tactical operations can be conducted for psychological reasons 
as well as physical objectives. 
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COMMANDER 


The commander provides PSYOP guidance consistent with policy received from 
command authority. His command responsibilities include: . 


Assessing the psychological impact of the military presence, activities, and 
operations. 
Integrating PSYOP with other politico-military activities and operations. 
Planning and conducting operations and activities to achieve specific psy- 
chological objectives. This must be done even though he does not have PSYOP 
personnel to assist him. 
Supervising, guiding, and directing his staff to insure that: 

Essential PSYOP objectives inherent in the unit mission are identified. 


Subordinate commanders and staff officers are provided guidance 
concerning PSYOP objectives and plans. 


PSYOP staff responsibilities are assigned. 


PSYOP staff personnel are fully integrated into all intelligence and 
operations staff activities. 


All subordinate commanders and staff personnel are alert for PSYOP 
targets of opportunity and other situations where PSYOP will help to 
achieve the unit mission. 


A PSYOP training program emphasizing the vital responsibilities of the 
individual soldier in influencing the opinions, attitudes, and behavior of 
others is integrated with all instruction and training. 


PSYOP elements in exercises are encouraged to simulate and distribute 
friendly and aggressor propaganda. 


PSYOP field teams are used in field training exercises (FTXs) so that they 
may gain valuable field experience. 


3 
STAFF 
At joint levels, psychological operations are governed by joint publications. a 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have the responsibility to: 
Plan for the conduct of PSYOP. Me 
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Furnish PSYOP advice and assistance to allies, and assist other US agencies. 
Formulate joint PSYOP doctrine and specific policies for joint PSYOP. 

Provide intelligence support for PSYOP. 

Coordinate PSYOP matters with civil affairs, public affairs, and other related activities. 


Through commanders of unified and specified commands, plan and conduct combined 
PSYOP with allied governments and international commands. 


Assistant Chief of Staff, G5, Civil-Military Operations (CMO) Officer is the principal 
staff assistant to the commander in all psychological, ideological, political, economic, and 
social aspects of military operations. He is also responsible for the PSYOP techniques used 
to support the command objectives. The CMO has the following PSYOP-related functions: 


Advises, assists, coordinates, and makes recommendations concerning civil-military 
operations, to include the psychological aspects of proposed operations. 


Responsible for the preparation of the PSYOP Estimate of the Situation. (See appendix 
D and appendix E, PSYOP Annex/Appendix to the Operations Order.) 


Provides technical advice and assists in the development of educational programs for 
prisoners of war. 


Maintains close, continuing relations with other US agencies having PSYOP 
responsibilities. 


Coordinates with all personnel, units, and agencies to assure that the PSYOP effort is 
integrated and adheres to policy. 


Exercises staff supervision over PSYOP units that are attached or under the 
operational control of the command. 


Evaluates enemy PSYOP efforts to identify psychological weaknesses and to measure 
the effectiveness of friendly propaganda. 


Uses the knowledge and expertise of his PSYOP staff officer to achieve psychological 
objectives. 


Coordinates the acquisition of local resources--equipment, material, expendables, 
and personnel. 


Assures that civil affairs and PSYOP units mutually support each other. 


For additional details, see FM 101-5 and FM 41-10. 


The Psychological Operations Staff Officer works under the G5/S5, CMO officer at corps 
and below. If there is no G5/S5 in a unit, he works under the G3/S3. Above corps level, 
PSYOP activities are managed by a separate PSYOP staff officer. At theater headquarters, 
the PSYOP staff officer has the responsibility to: 


Develop theater PSYOP policy. 
Develop long-range PSYOP plans. 
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Advise on the PSYOP implications of planned and executed courses of action. 
Prepare and coordinate PSYOP requests and estimates. 


Develop plans, orders, and campaigns to support the following activities and 
operations: 


Combat--conventional and unconventional warfare. 

Foreign internal defense (FID). 

Civil affairs--rear area protection. 

Civil internee and PW programs. 

Any action involving the military presence, activities, or operations. 


Evaluate enemy PSYOP efforts to identify PSYOP weaknesses and to measure the 
effectiveness of friendly propaganda. 


Exercise staff supervision to assure execution of the commander's directives. 
Assure exploitation of psychological operations opportunities. 

Coordinate PSYOP intelligence needs and collect reports (including raw field reports), 
information, and intelligence from various sources. Some sources are G2/S2 reports; 
PSYOP personnel in the field; the media--press, radio, TV, etc.; professional politicians 
and political scientists; cultural anthropologists; sociologists; historians and historical 
documents; the ‘‘man in the street’; battle reports; government, business, social, and 
labor leaders; soldiers of all ranks; captured and interned enemy military and civilian 
personnel; refugees; etc. — 


Furnish the information/ intelligence to the G2/S2 to insure integration of the PSYOP 
and combat efforts. 


Use the PSYOP Automated Management Information System (PAMIS). (See chapter 
15.) 


Coordinate the development, update, and use of basic PSYOP studies (BPS). 
Circulate information, area studies, and research papers. | 
Assist the CMO in preparing PSYOP estimates. (See chapter 15 and appendix D.) 
Coordinate the analysis of alfectivensss of PSYOP campaigns, themes, messages. 
Train, advise, and assist friendly PSYOP personnel. 
Coordinate the PSYOP aspects of tactical deception operations. 
Psychological Operations intelligence Personnel should maintain liaison with the G2/S2 
office of the supported unit. Liaison with the G2/S2 is vital because PSYOP planners and 
operational units must have immediate, detailed, PSYOP-relevant intelligence if they are to 


operate effectively. PSYOP personnel may assist in interrogations, make known the 
intelligence needs of supporting PSYOP teams, and extract intelligence for PYSOP use. 
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METHODS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Support responsibilities of PSYOP units are designated by the assignment of 
missions by the force commander (higher authority) on the recommendation of 
the PSYOP force commander (the Theater PSYOP Group Commander) and of the 
ACofS, G5, or G3/S3 if there is no G5/S5. A subordinate PSYOP unit 
commander has the authority to issue to his subordinate elements orders that 
are necessary to accomplish his assigned mission. This includes task 
organization and assignment of missions, provided this does not reduce the 
degree of control retained by the commander who originally assigned the 
mission, 


PSYOP Mission 

Control and Coordination 
Staff Channels 

General Support 

Direct Support 

Assigned or Attached 
Cellular Organization 
Augmentation 
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Battalion Headquarters, Team AB 


General Support Battalion 


Psychological operations units may be assigned general support (GS) or direct 
support (DS) missions or both. When so employed, the supported unit furnishes 
common facilities and items (i.e., messing, paper, ammunition, etc.). PSYOP 
units may also be assigned or attached to military commands. 


A cellular organization, which has been augmented from other TOEs, isthe most 
practical for PSYOP units to perform their various support missions, whether 
they be strategic, tactical, consolidation, or others. 


PSYOP MISSION 


The PSYOP unit mission may be general or specific. The mission statement is the 
restated mission determined by the PSYOP commander's mission analysis. Each 
mission must be clearly defined and not so broad as to be meaningless. 


The PSYOP unit mission normally is to Support a force or other commander or 
commanders. It is given in orders and instructions from higher authority, or it may be 


deduced from knowledge of the situation and of the intent of the supported 
commander. 


When paragraph 1 of the Estimate of the Situation gives a PSYOP unit a general 
mission of supporting a force commander, the commander of the PSYOP unit includes 
the course of action of the supported command, or commands, if known. 


Specific missions should normally be within the general support mission. A specific 
mission may be contained in orders or instructions from higher authority, normally the 
force commander being supported, or it might be arrived at from knowledge of the 
situation and intent of the supported force commander. (See FM 101-5, Sequence of 
Actions in Making and Executing Decisions and Combat Service Support Com- 
mander’s Estimate of the Situation.) 
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CONTROL AND COORDINATION 


It is likely that a number of agencies will be engaged in PSYOP within a theater of operations, 
including those representing countries other than the United States. Unless control of all PSYOP 
is centralized within one body, under a single command, duplication of effort, contradictory 
propaganda, propaganda contrary to national policy, and propaganda of more use to the enemy 
than the United States and its allies will result. The net result will be confusion and 
ineffectiveness. 


No less important is close coordination at all levels, from the highest to the lowest. It is of the 
utmost importance at the tactical operating levels. For not only may uncoordinated PSYOP 
activities result in an unnecessary duplication of effort, they may alsobe contraindicated and, at 
best, confusing. 


STAFF CHANNELS 


Employment of PSYOP units may not be standard within a theater of operations due to the 
situation, which may be different in various areas or zones. There should, however, be a 
continuous and uniform staff channel from the highest level down to the lowest unit to insure an 
integrated and coordinated PSYOP effort and to avoid a confusing network of cross-channel 
communications. . 


GENERAL SUPPORT (GS) 


A PSYOP element in general support supports an entire force and not any specific subordinate 
unit or subdivision. Units with this mission remain under the control of the PSYOP force 
commander and provide the force commander with a means to direct the PSYOP effort in his area 
of influence.. 


DIRECT SUPPORT (DS) 


A PSYOP element assigned a direct support mission provides close, continuous support to a 
specific maneuver element or other force. A PSYOP unit with a direct support mission remains 
under the command of the higher PSYOP commander. It responds directly and gives priority to 
requests of the supported unit. The DS PSYOP unit is responsible toh establishing liaison and 
communication with the supported unit. 


ASSIGNED OR ATTACHED 


PSYOP units may be assigned or attached to military commands or civil-military agencies. 
Assigned PSYOP units are under the command, control, and. administration of the commander of — 
the unit to which they are assigned. Attached PSYOP units and elements are subject to 
limitations imposed by the attachment order. The commander of the receiving unit exercises the 
same degree of control over the attached PSYOP element that he does over units or persons 
organic to his command. Responsibility for transfer and promotion of personnel, however, is 
retained by the parent PSYOP unit commander. Attachment is usually maintained for the 
duration of a mission or task. 


CELLULAR ORGANIZATION 
PSYOP units, organized under the cellular TOE 33-500 series, are tailored to perform missions 


that may be given to any command. The use of cellular teams permits balanced units to be formed 
with minimal personnel and administrative procedures. This type of unit may add or delete teams 
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without affecting its organic structure or requiring unit redesignation. (See appendix B for team ~ 
designations, capabilities, basis of allocation, and mobility.) 


AUGMENTATION 


The TOE 33-500 series provides for augmentation with cellular teams from other TOE for 
administration, mess, signal, and medical services. The TOE has no provision for PSYOP unit 
personnel to augment corps or division staffs. The chief or commander of the supporting PSYOP 
team or unit can, however, fill the dual roles of commander and staff officer. 


USE OF LOCAL RESOURCES 


Psychological operations units, for practical reasons, make maximum use of local resources. In 
addition to economic advantages, the use of local resources, when given voluntarily, gives the 
local population a vested interest in the operation; in effect, it creates a partnership between the 
target audience and PSYOP units. This adds a degree of authenticity to the operation and 
contributes to the success of a campaign. 


AIRBORNE 


In order to be able to perform any PSYOP missions, designated teams are airborne qualified. 
when supporting airborne commands. Their organic equipment can be transported in US Air 
Force aircraft. 


STRATEGIC OPERATIONS 


Because strategic operations have long-range military and political objectives and frequently 
require coordination with other government policymaking agencies and friendly governments, 
PSYOP units supporting strategic operations generally will receive their instructions from the 
National Command Authority. Such PSYOP units generally do not operate in the combat zone. 


TACTICAL OPERATIONS 


Units supporting tactical operations of combat units in combat zones use mobile loudspeakers 
and audiovisual and printing equipment to achieve immediate and short-term objectives. 


CONSOLIDATION OPERATIONS 


PSYOP units supporting consolidation operations assist civil affairs commands in orienting and 
reeducating populations. The primary purposes are to make combat operations easier and 
quicker by gaining the willing cooperation of the populace. 


LIMITS ON PSYOP 


The limits imposed on psychological operations depend on several factors, such as the rules of 
land warfare, US Government policy, treaties and agreements to which the US is a signatory 
power, types and phases of conflict, the mission, and the availability of the target audience(s). For 
example, PSYOP elements on a training and advisory assignment in a friendly country, may dono 
more than train and advise. In addition, they must base their training and advice on US Army 
doctrine, techniques, and procedures. 
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ORGANIZATION OF PSYOP UNITS 


(See TOE 33-500H, Psychological Operations Organization, for general organization, detailed 
breakdown of teams, capabilities, basis for allocation, personnel and equipment allowances.) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS COMMAND 


_ When a PSYOP group is assigned to a theater, it is normally task organized to furnish 
PSYOP support to the theater of operations. Usually, general support battalions are 
retained to provide PSYOP support to the theater (see figure 4-1). 
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FIGURE 4-1 
A TYPE THEATER PSYOP SUPPORT ORGANIZATION 
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GROUP HEADQUARTERS, TEAM AC 


Group Headquarters, Team AC, is the highest level and largest PSYOP command and 
control unit. It consists of a staff and a supply and maintenance element. This group 
headquarters team commands and controls two to five PSYOP battalions. It also provides 
limited administrative and logistical support to its subordinate battalions. Team AC, with 
suitable operational teams, is normally assigned to theater Army or to a unified command 
when two or more PSYOP battalions are assigned or attached (figure 4-2). 
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FIGURE 4-2 
A TYPE ORGANIZATION PSYOP GROUP 


COMMAND ASSESSMENT, TEAM AD 


Command Assessment, Team AD, is deployed with a corps deployment package into a 
hostile area to analyze and evaluate the psychological warfare possibilities, to make 
recommendations to the ground force commander in the area of psychological 
operations, and to determine what PSYOP functional teams should be deployed into the 
area. It is also used to evaluate the results of any psychological campaign that had been 
conducted prior to insertion and to plan the use of themes to be used in a PSYOP 
campaign. 
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ie The basis of allocation is one per corps deployment package. This team is normally 
attached to a PSYOP DS battalion. It may, however, be made a part of a PSYOP group 
should circumstances so dictate (figure 4-2). 


BATTALION HEADQUARTERS, TEAM AB (SUPPORT) 


Battalion Headquarters, Team AB, with appropriate teams attached, may support all types 
of military operations. In performing its mission, the PSYOP battalion may be inGS or DS to: 


A major component of a unified command, or a subordinate unified command. 
A separate corps or unit of equivalent size. 

A separate division or equivalent size unit. 

A military police prisoner-of-war (PW) command. 


Others, as needed. 


GENERAL SUPPORT (GS) BATTALION 


A PSYOP battalion in support of the theater force as a whole consists of an AB team with 
attached research, intelligence, development, production, radio, and printing elements. A 
basis for allocation is one or more per theater, as required. AGS battalion normally does not 
have subordinate companies (figure 4-3). 
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FIGURE 4-3 
TYPE ORGANIZATION PSYOP GENERAL SUPPORT BATTALION 


PSYOP DIRECT SUPPORT (DS) BATTALION HEADQUARTERS 


A battalion headquarters in support of a tactical force consists of a staff, supply and 
maintenance, and a research and analysis element. This headquarters can command and 
contro! two to five PSYOP companies. It can provide logistical and PSYOP developmental 
support to subordinate companies. The basis of allocation is one per corps, separate 
division, or equivalent command. 


When a PSYOP battalion is in direct support of a corps, the battalion HHC is retained at 


corps headquarters to provide general support to the corps. The other companies are placed 
in direct support of major subordinate headquarters. (See figure 4-4.) 
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PSYOP PRISONER-OF-WAR (PW) SUPPORT BATTALION 


A PSYOP prisoner-of-war command support battalion works under the PW commander. It 
‘consists of an AB team with intelligence, research, propaganda development, and printing 
elements. This unit assists in planning and supervising PW education programs. It also 
acquires and disseminates intelligence and analyzes data received. The PW support 
battalion also pretests and post tests propaganda media. The basis of allocation is one per 
theater. (See figure 4-5.) 


PSYOP CONSOLIDATION BATTALION 


A PSYOP battalion supporting consolidation operations consists of an AB team and 
personnel qualified in motion picture, radio, television, printing, and display operations. The 
basis of allocation is one battalion per theater. (See figure 4-6.) 


PSYOP DIRECT SUPPORT COMPANY 


A PSYOP direct support company consists of an AA command and control team with supply 
and maintenance, propaganda, current intelligence, light printing, audiovisual, and 
loudspeaker teams. The basis of allocation is one per division, separate brigade, task force, 
or equivalent size command. (See figure 4-7.) 
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FIGURE 4-5 
TYPE ORGANIZATION PSYOP PRISONER-OF-WAR SUPPORT BATTALION 
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FIGURE 4-6 
TYPE ORGANIZATION PSYOP CONSOLIDATION BATTALION 
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TYPE ORGANIZATION DIRECT SUPPORT COMPANY 


PSYOP BATTALION OPERATIONS 


MISSION 
The mission of the PSYOP battalion is to: 


Plan and conduct psychological operations. 


Develop, produce, and disseminate propaganda. 


Advise as to the psychological impact of planned and executed operations and actions. 
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In planning, executing, and coordinating the battalion effort, the psychological operations - 


planner must: 


Adhere to national policy for the area of operations. 


Insure that psychological operations and propaganda produced conform to directives 


from higher headquarters, Department of State, or the ICA. 


There is a serious danger that propaganda developed at the lower echelons will not conform 
to policy from higher headquarters. A commander cannot interject personal or gut feeling” 
propaganda that violates policy. It is the duty of the senior PSYOP officer with the 
command violating policy to advise against this course of action and to recommend a 


conforming course. 
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Normally, the major tactical headquarters is granted approving authority to initiate PSYOP 
campaigns and introduce themes. They must, however, conform to the guidelines in the 
PSYOP section of the plan or order. Propaganda may be disseminated only in the 
command area of responsibility. 


CAPABILITIES 


The mission of the supported element determines the type, size, and mix of cellular teams 
that form the battalion. These factors determine the PSYOP unit's capabilities. 


Battalion headquarters commands, controls, guides, and coordinates subordinate teams. 
Each battalion has an AB team. Each company has an AA team. The G5 office and the 
tactical operations center (TOC) are the points of contact for external coordination. 


FC + 


intelligence Operations | 


Current intelligence is received from the G2/S2, the IB (Mobile Radio Monitoring) 
team, and other intelligence channels. Each battalion has one or more FC (Current 
Intelligence) and FD (Research and Analysis) teams working under close supervision 
of the FA (Propaganda) team. These teams process current and background 
intelligence for the battalion and provide the FA team with the information it needs. 


Propaganda Development— Propaganda Development 
Center (PDC) 


The FA, FB (Audio and TV Production), FC, FD, and FE (Graphic Production) teams are 
generally combined to form a PDC (located near the G5) whose members have routine 
access to information about current and planned operations. 


FA + FB + 
FC + = POC 
FD + FE 


» 


With the information it receives from the FC and FD teams, the FA team develops 
campaigns, propaganda themes, and messages and determines the media to be used 
and the amount of propaganda to be disseminated in a given area (density of 
dissemination). 


Campaigns—Themes— 
FD = Information / cA Messages 
Intelligence : Media—Density of 
Dissemination 
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PDC Guidance and Information. In addition, the PDC guides and informs 
forward teams by: 


Informal staff coordination. 

Command visits. 

Published orders and plans. 
Target Analysis Worksheet. One of the major tools used by the PDC is a Target 
Analysis Worksheet which is a working summary of all intelligence collected 
relative to a target audience (see appendix F). The completed worksheet 
indicates: , 

The target. 

Conditions affecting the target that are important to the psychological 

operator. 


Audience weaknesses (susceptibilities) that can be exploited. 


The extent to which the target group can help to accomplish the PSYOP 
mission. 


Campaign Control Sheet. The FA team uses the Target Analysis Worksheet to 
develop a Campaign Control Sheet (appendix G). This document, in chart form, 
indicates the concept and execution of a PSYOP campaign. It is used to controla 
PSYOP campaign. 


Production 


FA team produces rough copy for all forms of propaganda. 
FB team prepares radio, loudspeaker, and television scripts. 


G-series teams print copy in final form; e.g., leaflets, posters, handbills, 
newspapers, magazines, etc. 


ID team prepares and produces radio programs. 


Spreading the Word 
The distribution and dissemination of all propaganda is coordinated with the PSYOP 
battalion S3. The battalion may make personnel available to assist in aerial delivery of 
printed propaganda and loudspeaker messages. 

HB team makes loudspeaker broadcasts. 

HC team makes audiovisual presentations. 


IC team transmits radio programs. 


GA, GC, and GE teams print, package, and distribute printed propaganda to 
dissemination points. 
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PSYOP TEAMS IN THE FORCE REAR AREA 


The printing, radio, and television teams are normally located in the rear areas of the major 
forces they support. The printing teams should be located where paper. stocks can be 
properly stored and readily moved, and the final product can be easily distributed. 


The graphics, printing, and audiovisual teams support a command on a mission basis. Work 
priorities are established by the PSYOP battalion S3 based on the needs of the supported 
force commander. Based on PDC guidance, scripts, graphics, and printed copy are prepared 
by local illustrators and writers or others intimately familiar with the target audience. 


The Printing Cycle 


The PSYOP battalion S3 gives the chief of the press section printing priorities and 
suspense dates. The organic teams- -light GA, medium (mobile)GB and GC, and heavy 
(fixed) GD and GE--produce camera-ready copy and printed propaganda. 


The final product must be approved by the originator of the propaganda 
request before it can be disseminated to the target audience. 


The press team packages the final approved product for the selected method of 
dissemination and delivers it to the airfield, artillery unit, ammunition supply point, or 
other distribution point. 


Air Support 


Requests for aircraft to drop leaflets or make aerial broadcasts are normally made 
through the G3/S3 Air. The type of aircraft used, whether manned or remotely piloted 
vehicles (RPV), is determined by the Air Force or Army aviation element delivering the 
propaganda. 


The density and effectiveness of enemy air defenses are major factors in determining 
whether air support will be available. There may be times when a valid request for air 
support cannot be met due to the extreme effectiveness of enemy defense measures. 
Use of aircraft exclusively for PSYOP missions is rarely possible. 


Radio and Television 


Radio and elevision programs are broadcast over available local and organic facilities. 
Qualified local personnel are used as much as possible, particularly scriptwriters, 
directors, actors, engineers, and stagehands. 


FORWARD TACTICAL HB AND HC TEAMS 


The HB (Loudspeaker) and HC (Audiovisual) teams normally support forward tactical 
combat units. These teams, which also collect intelligence, need qualified linguists. HB 
teams broadcast from the ground (mounted and dismounted) and from the air. HC teams 
present slide and motion picture shows, make loudspeaker broadcasts, and produce small 
amounts of leaflets. 
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PANGTAS E- QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


In order to be effective, the battalion must be augmented with a local, professional, 
language-qualified staff to assure that the final product is: 


The best that can be produced. 
Appropriate to the target audience. 
Relevant to their interests. 


Credible and persuasive. 
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PSYOP IN SUPPORT OF 
FOREIGN INTERNAL DEFENSE 


The primary responsibility for preventing or defeating an insurgency rests with 
the host country (HC) government--not with the United States or any other 
assisting government. As a first step, the host government must recognize the 
existence of an insurgency and fully understand its political nature. Once the HC 
government understands the cause of the insurgency, it must show interest in 


the well-being of the people by developing and implementing programs that 
meet their needs. 
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PSYOP Responsibilities of US Security Assistance 
Elements 


Host Country Target Groups 
The Insurgent 


Insurgent Propaganda Objectives and Organization 
Themes 


ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATOR 


The psychological operator has a major role in PSYOP support of FID. He must: 
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IDENTIFY DESIRABLE PROGRAMS 


First, he must identify the objectives of the HC programs, the HC 
institutions that have a PSYOP impact, and the programs that HC 
PSYOP can accomplish. 


PARTICIPATE IN POLICYMAKING 


Then, he must participate in policymaking at all levels of command. In 
fulfilling this role, he must assure that the greatest possible 
consideration is given to the psychological aspects of all policies, 
programs, and operations. 


COMMUNICATE 


His next role is that of communicating. Im HC PSYOP one of his major 
roles may be to assist in making known and “selling’’ the positive 
programs of the government to its major internal targets. Unexplained 
government programs breed rumors and suspicion. The com- 
municated program promotes public awareness and appreciation of 
the government's interest in its people. 


THE HOST COUNTRY SOLDIER 


Host country armed forces personnel must be indoctrinated with the importance of the civilian 
population in internal defense and development operations. The individual soldier must 
understand that his actions toward the population may spell the difference between success or 
failure. 


HOST COUNTRY PSYOP SUPPORT 


A unified communications organization is needed for FID activities. An established bureaucracy 
may tend to become isolated and unable to communicate with the public it is supposed to serve. 
PSYOP must be closely coordinated with the government information services to avoid 
contradiction in output. 


The criteria for selecting PSYOP personnel should be ability and skills rather than military versus 
civilian status; neither category has a monopoly on imaginative skill or the ability to influence 
people. The admixture of personnel takes into account the fact that the political and military 
aspects of insurgency are interwoven. In order to have any chance of success, the guidance and 
operations of the integrated PSYOP organization must be accepted by all military and civilian 
sectors of the population. 


US SECURITY ASSISTANCE TO HC PSYOP 


US Army participation in PSYOP is initiated on request of the host government and upon 
approval of the appropriate US Government agencies. US Army PSYOP elements may be 
developed and deployed as mobile training teams (MTT), technical assistance teams(TAT) as part 
of a US security assistance element, or in direct support of US combat units. They may be 
attached or under operational control (OPCON) to an in-country Joint US Security Assistance 
Training Group (JUSSATG). 


In order to cope with misunderstandings, delayed actions, or inaction brought about by 
differences in stages of development and sophistication, culture and language, concepts of time, 
orientation to mission accomplishment, etc., the US psychological operator must have patience. 
Differences in patterns of behavior, ethics, pace of life, concepts, sense of obligations, loyalties, 
concern with adherence to rigid time frames and schedules,.and so on may lead the US 
psychological operator to become impatient and try to do the job himself. This effort is generally 
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doomed to failure. When he has failed to do the job himself, the US psychological operator may. 


try to have host country personnel do it all; this, too, will fail. 


The US psychological operator cannot insist that HC personnel attempt to communicate with US 
equipment and techniques as he does (i.e., as American substitutes). The communications that 
will result will be neither US nor HC but will combine the worst characteristics of both, with 
equally disastrous results. 


US PSYOP forces can best assist the host country with hardware and advice. This subsidiary role 
of US forces does not lessen the responsibility of the host government to communicate with its 
own people, using its own tools and techniques, in its own image. 


THE HOST COUNTRY SOLDIER 


Host country armed forces personne! must be indoctrinated with the importance of the civilian 
population in internal defense and development operations. The individual soldier must 
understand that his actions toward the population may spell the difference between success or 
failure. 


HOST COUNTRY PSYOP SUPPORT 


A unified communications organization is needed for FID activities. An established bureaucracy 
may tend to become isolated and unable to communicate with the public it is supposed to serve. 
PSYOP must be closely coordinated with the government information services to avoid 
contradiction in output. 


The criteria for selecting PSYOP personnel should be ability and skills rather than military versus 
civilian status; neither category has a monopoly on imaginative skill or the ability to influence 
people. The admixture of personnel takes into account the fact that the political and military 
aspects of insurgency are interwoven. In order to have any chance of success, the guidance and 
operations of the integrated PSYOP organization must be accepted by all military and civilian 
sectors of the population. , 


US SECURITY ASSISTANCE TO HC PSYOP 


US Army participation in PSYOP is initiated on request of the host government and upon 
approval of the appropriate US Government agencies. US Army PSYOP elements may be 
developed and deployed as mobile training teams (MTT), technical assistance teams (TAT) as part 
of a US security assistance element, or in direct support of US combat units. They may be 
attached or under operational control (OPCON) to an in-country Joint US Security Assistance 
Training Group (JUSSATG). 


In order to cope with misunderstandings, delayed actions, or inaction brought about by 
differences in stages of development and sophistication, culture and language, concepts of time, 
orientation to mission accomplishment, etc., the US psychological operator must have patience. 
Differences in patterns of behavior, ethics, pace of life, concepts, sense of obligations, loyalties, 
concern with adherence to rigid time frames and schedules, and so on may lead the US 
psychological operator to become impatient and try to do the job himself. This effort is generally 
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doomed to failure. When he has failed to do the job himself, the US psychological operator may. 


try to have host country personnel do it all; this, too, will fail. 


The US psychological operator cannot insist that HC personnel attempt to communicate with US 
equipment and techniques as he does (i.e., as American substitutes). The communications that 
will result will be neither US nor HC but will combine the worst characteristics of both, with 
equally disastrous results. 


US PSYOP forces can best assist the host country with hardware and advice. This subsidiary role 
of US forces does not lessen the responsibility of the host government to communicate with its 
own people, using its own tools and techniques, in its own image. 
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Within the context of an insurgency, US PSYOP have five major objectives: 
Assist the HC government in gaining the support of its people. 
_ Assist the HC government in defeating the insurgent movement. 


Assist the HC government in providing a psychological basis for rehabilitating — . 
returnees from the insurgent movement. ° eee 


Establish and maintain a favorable US image in the HC. 


Influence neutral groups and the world community. 


Target Audience Considerations 


Although the physical situation is important, the social environment of the target is 
generally more significant. One major consideration is the diversity of target 
audiences. Each target audience is composed of individuals and groups living under 
diverse constraints, having diverse interests, levels of educaNon and intelligence, 
occupations, beliefs, attitudes, and perceptions. 


Campaigns, themes, and messages must be designed to influence the various groups 
within each major audience category; propaganda produced must be based on the 
culture of each major target group and appeal to the personal sensitivities and 
interests of that target group. 


In an FID situation, the government must convince the populace of its concern. 
Government activities must reflect government programs that are effective, 
attractive, and beneficial to the population. 


HOST COUNTRY TARGET GROUPS | 
THE INSURGENT 


The major PSYOP objectives are to discredit the insurgents and to isolate them from the 
population. The insurgents include the guerrillas and their supporting elements--the 
auxiliary and the underground. The insurgent's infrastructure is invisible. This gives the 
insurgent an advantage over the government as any damage done to the government is 
highly visible and has an immediate effect. 


An insurgency is determined aid gains morale and physical strength in direct proportion to 
its effectiveness and the attractiveness of its ideology. The cadre and highly motivated 
members may not be vulnerable to propaganda. Below them, however, there are usually a 
number of vulnerable individuals and groups; these, though tightly controlled, can be 
propagandized effectively. The most important direction of attack is against insurgent unit 
morale. 


The insurgent must be destroyed physically and psychologically. Psychological destruction 
is extremely important because without it, the insurgent force may simply disappear 
underground to surface at a more opportune time. 
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Programs should publicize and exploit differences between cadre, recruits, supporters, and 
the local population. Other themes might emphasize lack of support, isolation, 
homesickness, or hardship suffered by the guerrillas. 


THE POPULATION 


Since popular support of the people is essential to victory, the population is the major 
psychological target of the insurgent and the government. The people are the source of 
intelligence, manpower, and logistical support for the insurgents. 

The major PSYOP mission is to build national morale, unity, and confidence in the 
government, its leaders, and programs. There should also be an effort to win popular 

. acceptance of the presence of US Armed Forces and to convince the people that: 

Government programs serve the interests of the people. 

The government forces will protect the people and defeat the insurgent. 

Ultimate victory is assured. This need to stress ultimate victory is paramount because 
if the insurgency enters the second stage, the people’s immediate concern will be 
survival, and they will support the apparent victor. 


Voluntary reporting of antigovernment activities is in their best interests. 


The insurgent is being misled by questionable promises of a foreign power and is the 
lackey of that foreign power. 


Identification of insurgent leadership will shorten the life of the insurgency and 
hasten return to a way of life that fulfills the perceived needs of the people. 


The people have a major active role in essential counterintelligence activities. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


Host country government personnel are a major internal target. The military, paramilitary, 
civil services, and other elements of the government make excellent target audiences 
because: 

They have a vested interest in having the government remain in control. 


The established chain-of-command or organizational structure facilitates com- 
munications and local! response. 


The PSYOP mission in dealing with this target group is to maintain loyalties and develop 
policies and attitudes which will result in members of the group: 


Realizing the importance of the population and the necessity for popular support. 


Promoting the public welfare and justice. 
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Taking actions within their sphere of activity that will eliminate the basic causes of the 
insurgency. 


Protecting the population from the insurgent. 


NEUTRAL AND NONHOSTILE ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION 


The emphasis in communication to the friendly or uncommitted population should be 
positive and constructive. PSYOP efforts should publicize the tangible and visible 
accomplishments of the legitimate government. Part of the communication effort should 
discourage public apathy and activity that will help the insurgent. 


The population should not be asked to undertake any action that is contrary to its own direct 
interest. The most obvious example is action which leads to physical jeopardy or death. If 
the population takes such action, not realizing the consequences, amd the outcome is 
harmful, the authority that sponsored the communication will lose credibility and its 
audience. 


POPULATION COMMITTED TO SUPPORT THE INSURGENT 


The audience supporting the insurgent may do so either out of conviction or involuntary 
involvement. The PSYOP mission in this case is to achieve a withdrawal of support for the 
hostile effort and defection in place or in person to the host government. A surrender or 
return program is recommended as the core effort toward this target. 


FOREIGN AUDIENCES 


Foreign audiences range widely, geographically, politically, and in their relationships with 
and attitudes toward the legitimate government and the insurgents. For neutral nations, 
the purpose of PSYOP is to achieve a friendly neutrality or active support. For external 
hostile powers, the major objective of PSYOP is to influence public opinion within such 
nations. An active minority within such nations can change the course of national policy 
and action. Plausible communications are needed to influence foreign audiences. 


Communications to foreign audiences can have a favorable effect on domestic audiences, 
particularly urban intellectuals and mass media communicators who may be influenced by 
the foreign reaction. 


INSURGENT PROPAGANDA OBJECTIVES 
AND ORGANIZATION 


The insurgent has recognizable psychological objectives, methods, and organization. His themes 
appear rational and, therefore, are difficult to neutralize or discredit. 


THEMES 


Insurgent themes typically stress government weaknesses and the gap between 
government programs and policies and the perceived needs of the people. The primary 
theme stresses the idea that the objectives of the insurgent coincide with the needs and 
aspirations of the people. They try to convince the people that the interests of the populace 
are not served by the government. Themes about government corruption, nepotism, 
scandal, and other corruptive factors are used to convince the people that their government 
is unfit to lead them. Other themes used are anticolonialism, nationalism, and land reform. 
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insurgent leaders try to make everyone a propagandist. However, the driving force is: the 
hard core cadre. 


THE INSURGENT ORGANIZATION 


A major technique of expanding contro! is by means of a vertical shadow political 
organization--a shadow government. The primary function of the vertical organization is to 
insure centralized and responsive direction of the insurgent component, either covertly or 
openly, as circumstances permit. In an insurgent-controlled area, the organization is 
headed by the local party secretary. The other local personnel report to him. . 


At the same time, horizontal organizations act as propaganda agencies. These agencies 
stress the use of face-to-face PSYOP. All other types and media of propaganda are also 
aggressively used--propaganda of the deed, radio, TV, leaflets, and rumor. 


The horizontal organizations organize the populace into functional and ‘window dressing” 
groups that meet the needs of the insurgent leaders to control the population through 
organized groups and that meet the needs of the people to participate. These groups, 

- because they appear and allege to be independent and acting on their own, are extremely 
deceptive. Individuals within these groups (farmers, women, students, young people, etc.) 
are closely supervised and criticized. Through such organizations, the insurgents cultivate, 
indoctrinate, recruit, and manipulate a variety of social groups under their control and 
through them bring in new adherents. Gradually, these organizations take over all social, 
political, economic, cultural, public safety, and military institutions. 


PSYOP TRAINING, ADVISORY, AND 
. ASSISTANCE EFFORTS 


The major security assistance role of US military personnel may be to train, advise, and assist.a 
requesting government threatened with Insurgency: In this canecity PSYOP Retsonne units 
would have the missions to: 


Improve the ability of the HC to conduct PSYOP in support of its own internal defense and 
development program. 


Improve HC command and staff understanding of the PSYOP role in internal defense and 
development and implementation of PSYOP in HC internal defense and development 
operations and related programs. 


Recommend and provide, when not otherwise obtainable, essential materiel which can be 
used and maintained by the host country. 


These missions may require US PSYOP personnel to train, advise, and assist: 
Host country armed forces. 
Host country paramilitary and public safety forces. 
Other slenienis and agencies of the HC government. 
The US military mission within the host country. 
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Anorganization should be structured to perform these unique multiple missions. As a minimum, 
it should contain these elements: 


A headquarters element (company, battalion, group). In a small country, a command and 
_ control team should be sufficient. 


Training elements, such as detachments, teams, or individuals. 
~ Local ‘augmentation, such as: 

Professionals and technicians. 

Interpreters and translators. 

Secretarial and clerical personnel. 

Service personnel. 
US military personnel providing security assistance do not conduct psychological operations 
in a host country. The Joint US Security Assistance Training Group (JUSSATG)--the senior US 
military headquarters--and subordinate advisory units and activities should give active advisory 
attention to PSYOP and alert HC counterparts to the psychological impact of all military actions, 
operations, and individual acts of the HC armed forces. 
In order to centralize control, the commander of the US PSYOP unit within the HC may be 
designated as the US command PSYOFP staff officer, or he may provide a representative who can 
support the G5/J7 staff (CMO) mission in accordance with FM 101-5. The duties of this officer 
should include those of preparing annual PSYOP training, advisory, and assistance plans. 
Budgetary restraints will limit the extent of PSYOP training, number of persons receiving 


training, and training areas: Monetary restrictions will also set limits on fulfillment of PSYOP 
equipment needs and procurement sources; i.e., in-country, CONUS, offshore... 
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Chapter Six 


PSYOP IN SUPPORT OF 
’ UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 


Unconventional warfare (UW) involves a broad spectrum of military and 
paramilitary operations conducted in enemy-held, enemy-denied, or politically 
“s sensitive territory. It includes, but is not limited to, the interrelated fields of 
guerrilla warfare, evasion and escape, subversion, special operations, and other 
low-visibility covert or clandestine operations. These interrelated aspects of 
unconventional warfare may be prosecuted singly or collectively by 
predominantly indigenous personnel. 


US unconventional warfare forces, augmented by psychological operations 
personnel, may support and direct the indigenous personnel effort during all 
conditions of war or peace. 
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PSYOP Techniques in Support of UW 

Intelligence for PSYOP 

Major Target Audiences 
PSYOP in the Seven Phases of Development of US- 
Sponsored Resistance Forces 


| Psychological Preparation 
Il Initial 


IV Organization 
V Buildup 
Vi Combat Employment 
Vil Linkup and Demobilization 


ROLE OF PSYOP 


US UW forces operating within the UW environment have a thorough knowledge of 
the national and regional social, economic, political, and cultural characteristics of the 
populace. They have a working ability in the language, communication patterns, and 
psychological sensitivities of the local populace. The US Army PSYOP element 
deployed by the US command assists US UW forces in meeting PSYOP requirements. 


During UW operations, psychological operations are used to strengthen a weak cause 
and to make a strong cause even stronger so that its followers, by word and deed, 
become its dedicated propagandists. More specifically, PSYOP can create unity, 
maintain or boost morale, renew the resistance force’s determination, and develop 
sympathy for the resistance among uncommitted segments of the population. 


PASSIVE ROLE 


The mere presence of US UW forces--their operations, official activities, and 
individual conduct--has a psychological impact on indigenous military and 
paramilitary forces and the civil population. Official activities and individual 
conduct in particular help to offset possible unfavorable attitudes of neutrals and 
uncommitted segments of the population. 


US Army PSYOP personnel advise and assist UW forces in developing a 
favorable image, an image that will win the support of the neutrals, the 
uncommitted segments, and the resistance movement, its underground and 
auxiliary forces. 


s* 
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ACTIVE ROLE 


With the backing of the United States and its allies, PSYOP policy guidance is directed by the 
US Ambassador, by the theater military commander, or by a higher level official. These 
policies, in conjunction with those of local leaders or a government-in-exile, are issued in 
the form of joint directives. These directives give the authenticity and momentum required 
to implement an active PSYOP campaign. Within these directives, US PSYOP personnel can 
actively support UW forces by: 


Publicizing successful ambushes and raids, sniper campaigns, interdiction 
operations, and civil assistance such as sharing medical services and supplies and 
giving sanctuary to civilian supporters of the resistance. 


Publicizing that UW forces are providing manpower and skills to assist the populace in 
repairing or building needed structures, harvesting crops, maintaining schools and 
places of worship, and organizing social activity groups. Only structures and activities 
that the civil population can and will maintain should be assisted. In addition, it is 
preferred that the idea for a project or other activity and the major input of labor 
therefore come from the local people. 


Warning the civilian population of impending aircraft or missile attacks. These 
warnings give the impression that the guerrillas control the operation and strengthen 
the belief of the population in the might of the guerrilla force. 


-Encouraging some or all of the civilian population, as appropriate, to resist laws, 
regulations, and restrictions imposed by enemy authorities. 


Organizing support elements in all target groups by conducting and supporting 
intensive education and indoctrination programs. 


Meeting face-to-face with local civilians when a specific objective cannot otherwise 


be fulfilled. These meetings give tangible evidence of US support and appreciation of — 


the objectives and problems of the local guerrilla force. The impact can be 
strengthened during all stages of UW organization and development. 


Assisting in the development and perpetuation of front groups within the populace. 


It is crucial that supporting PSYOP personnel have a thorough knowledge of the UW 
commander's operations environment. Successful employment of psychological 


operations will win the assistance of supporting resistance elements and build a viable - 


organization. 
PSYOP SUPPORT IN UW 


PSYOP personnel will plan the type of campaign, themes, messages, media, and methods 
employed based on an analysis of the target audience. These plans must be integrated in the 


seven phases of guerrilla warfare--from the psychological preparation stage through the linkup . 


with conventional forces to demobilization. (See PSYOP in the Seven Phases of Development of 
US-Sponsored Resistance Forces, page 6-6). 
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PSYOP ASSETS 


Theater Command. US Army PSYOP facilities, external to the UWOA, are set up in the 
theater communications zone by US Army PSYOP units. 


Theater UW Command. To support the seven phases of guerrilla warfare, the theater 
commander attaches a portion of the theater PSYOP resources to the theater UW 
command. The UW command headquarters coordinates with and supervises US PSYOP 
support within the UWOA, and coordinates this Support with the unified command. 
Requests for additional PSYOP support are submitted to the unified commander. 


Joint Unconventional Warfare Task Force (JUWTF). During hostilities, a psychological 
operations staff officer from theater headquarters should coordinate with the JUWTF to 
assist US UW detachments in their respective areas of operations. 


Special Forces Operational Base (SFOB). Detachments receive appropriate PSYOP 
guidance prior to infiltration and are prepared to advise the SFOB commander on 
psychological opportunities as they arise, to train selected resistance members to apply 
PSYOP, and, if required, to initiate PSYOP campaigns in coordination with the JUWTF. If 
additional PSYOP support is required to accomplish tasks beyond the capabilities of the 
supporting PSYOP element, the SFOB must initiate the request. 


Initial PSYOP facilities within the unconventional warfare operations area (UWOA) are austere. 
Reliance is based primarily on face-to-face communication, but printed media can be produced in 
enemy-controlled areas by auxiliaries and the underground if indigenous facilities exist. Radio 
and television coverage may be achieved in the UWOA by transmissions originating from 
adjacent secure areas. 


In later phases, additional PSYOP facilities may be placed in secure areas within the UWOA. 


PSYOP TECHNIQUES IN SUPPORT OF UW 


Psychological operations techniques such as intelligence collection, target analysis, media 
selection, propaganda development, and feedback are generally applicable in a conventional or 
unconventional warfare environment. The task of the psychological operations personnel 
supporting the UWOA is to employ imaginatively and decisively these techniques in an 
unconventional warfare environment. To assist in this transition, the PSYOP personnel must be 
aware of those UW perspectives which differ significantly from conventional PSYOP techniques 
of employment (See chapter 3, (C) FM 31-20.) : 


INTELLIGENCE FOR PSYOP 


Intelligence is the lifeblood of successful PSYOP. Without intelligence about the feelings 
and persuasions of the UW target audience, a PSYOP campaign is not likely to succeed. 
(See chapter 14.) UW forces, by virtue of their mission, deployment, training, and contacts, 
are able to gather intelligence relevant to the attitudes, allegiance, activities, 
vulnerabilities, and susceptibilities of the local population, guerrillas, underground, and 
auxiliary. 


MAJOR TARGET AUDIENCES 


Using the information supplied by UW forces and other intelligence agencies, four major 
target audiences may be identified (see pp. 196-198, section V, chapter 3, (C) FM 31-20, 
and pp. 5-6 to 5-7, chapter 5, this manual): 
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The Uncommitted 


In the initial stage of hostilities, the general population may be neutral or may actively 
oppose the resistance effort because of fear or uncertainty about the aims of the 
movement and its success. PSYOP support, therefore, must stress that the resistance 
shares the political and social goals of the population; that the United States and its 
allies, in supporting the guerrilla (the military arm of the resistance), support these 
same goals; and that the resistance movement will be successful. 

Enemy Sympathizers 


Enemy sympathizers include those civilians in an operational area who are: 
Willing enemy collaborators. 
Unwilling enemy collaborators--those who collaborate under duress. 
Passive enemy sympathizers. 
A PSYOP campaign aimed at this target instills doubt and fear. It may be conducted in 
conjunction with positive political action programs--programs which identify and 
discredit the enemy collaborator or weaken his belief in the strength and power of the 
enemy military forces. 
It must be noted that punitive action against such collaborators may result in enemy 
reprisals and, consequently, in a loss of broad civilian support for PSYOP objectives. 
However, overreaction by the enemy can, when skillfully exploited, build popular 


support for the guerrilla cause. 


Enemy Military Forces 


Enemy military forces may be of the same nationality as the population, or they may 
represent an occupying power or one assisting the enemy government. 


PSYOP campaigns are directed against these groups to make their members: 

Feel isolated. 

Improperly supported. 

Doubtful of the outcome of the struggle. 

Distrustful of each other. 

Doubtful of the morality of their cause. 
By focusing on the enemy soldier's frustrations, PSYOP can lower his morale, reduce 
his effectiveness, and create feelings of inadequacy, insecurity, and fear, increasing 


his susceptibility to PSYOP and making him more vulnerable to persuasion to 
surrender, malinger, show disaffection, or desert. 
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Resistance Sympathizers 


Resistance sympathizers include those civilians who are sympathetic to the goals of 
the movement but who are not active members of some element of the resistance 


force. 


Psychological operations campaigns directed at this target audience stress appeals for : 
the populace to actively (though generally covertly) support or passively cooperate 
with the resistance forces in achieving common objectives. Inherent in these appeals 
is a rigid personal code of conduct by resistance members which insures that the 
people, their sensitivities, culture, customs, and needs are strictly respected. 


The words and deeds of the resistance must assure the people that the movement can 
always be counted on to help protect them from all enemies, and that it is the 
instrument of political, social, and economic progress--as visualized by the populace. 


PSYOP IN THE SEVEN PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT 


OF US-SPONSORED RESISTANCE FORCES 


| PHasEs | CHARACTERISTICS PSYOP ACTIVITIES 


I-Psychological 
Preparation 


I-Initial 


Inhabitants of the area are 
prepared psychologicaliy - to 
receive US forces. 


US nonmilitary agencies in 
coordination with the allied 
government-in-exile have 
verified that the populace is 
willing to accept sponsorship 
for their resistance efforts. 
Initial contact has been made 
with the resistance force (RF) 
whose leader requested 
assistance and sponsorship. 
The Special Forces Operational 
Base (SFOB) has been es- 
tablished and is fully 
operational. Operational 
elements are in isolation receiv- 
ing extensive briefings and 
conducting studies. 


A PSYOP campaign is planned and executed to prepare the 
inhabitants of the proposed operational) area(s) for the 
presence of US UW forces. The campaign is planned at the 
highest levels of a governmént preparing to support a 
resistance movement. Citizens-in-exile; other popular, 
respected, and influential people; and key in-country 
sympathizers are used. US PSYOP units, under the 
guidance and supervision of the force/theater com- 
mander, have a major role in the campaign. 


The emphasis of the PSYOP campaign is changed to 
support planned RF operations. The SF Group S5, with 
supporting PSYOP elements, is responsible for preparing 
the PSYOP plan. The S5 must: 


With SFOB commanders and indigenous assets 
which have exfiltrated to accompany US UW 
elements, develop PSYOP campaigns for areas of 
operations. 


Conduct PSYOP orientation and training on target 
groups, communications characteristics and 
dynamics, themes, symbols, messages, propaganda 
production, use of media, and dissemination. 


Provide US personnel. with an understanding and 
appreciation of the mutual relationship and in- 
terdependence of US and resistance forces. 


Develop themes, symbols, and PSYOP actions to 
support each phase of operations from infiltration to 
demobilization. 


Brief all operational elements on propaganda to be 
disseminated and PSYOP actions to be conducted in 
each area of operations. 


Coordinate with area specialist teams (ASTs) on 
PSYOP plans for each operational area. 


| PHASES | CHARACTERISTICS PSYOP ACTIVITIES 


Ill-infiltration 


IV-Organization 


V-Buildup 


Operational elements have 
been briefed on PSYOP. Infiltra- 
tion is. complete and contact has 
been established with 
resistance leaders. 


The operational element has 
succeeded in establishing rap- 
port with resistance leaders. 
Tangible proof (money, 
weapons, medical supplies, 
etc.) and supporting propagan- 


da have convinced the 
resistance force that with. 
mutual support, confidence, 


and working rapport, fun- 


damental goals and objectives: 


can be achieved. Area and 
guerrilla organization is 
developed and training begins. 
Small-scale combat operations 
may be conducted. The require- 
ment exists for the operationa! 
elements to implement unity 
programs. 


Small-scale combat operations 
increase local support and at- 
tract recruits for the resistance 
force. Operational elements. 
increase their activities to es- 
tablish rapport, to promote 
cooperation and unified action, 
to provide tangible proof of 


“support, and to motivate the 


resistance force. 
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PSYOP is conducted in support of US UW 
forces/resistance force contact and development. The 
area assessment and a PSYOP program through face-to- 
face communications are initiated. 


Operational elements establish rapport, having been 
advised and briefed by the S5 and supporting PSYOP 
personnel prior to infiltration. 


Propaganda is supported by tangible evidence of sponsor 
support in the form of weapons, ammunition, medical 
supplies, and money provided to resistance leaders. 


PSYOP themes stress: 


The ultimate success of the resistance movement. 


The need for mutual support, confidence, and 
working rapport. 


The PSYOP effort is expanded to assist in increasing and 


- developing the resistance force. 


A major objective of the PSYOP program is to insure close 
cooperation between all resistance elements. Resistance 
leaders participate in the formulation of PSYOP objectives 
and are persuaded NOT to take any action which 
contradicts or interferes with the accomplishment of these 
objectives. 


Motivational campaigns targeting the guerrilla forces are 
initiated. They cover: 


History of the country. 
History of the enemy and his objectives. 
The significance of and need for proper personal 
conduct of the resistance force toward the civilian 
population. 

PSYOP indoctrination programs will cover: 


Political, economic, and social objectives of the 
resistance movement. 


Ideological indoctrination of the resistance cadre. 


The practical impact of tactical operations on the 
population. ; 


PSYOP campaigns (propaganda and actions) are con- 
ducted to support the expansion and full development of 
the resistance force. 


PSYOP must: 


Encourage young people to join the resistance 
elements. 


Encourage and win general civilian support for the 
resistance movement. 
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V (cont)- 
Buildup 


VI Combat 
Employment 


Vil Linkup and 
Demobilization 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Successful small-scale combat 
operations have attracted many 
recruits. The resistance force is 
now fully developed and full 
combat operations planned. 
Due to enemy propaganda, 
disruption of daily life, and 
destruction of property, many 
members of the populace do. not 
understand the reasons for the 
resistance force's operations. 
The enemy is actively engaged 


“in reprisals and 


counterguerrilla operations.” 
This. phase continues until 
linkup with conventional forces 
or until cessation of hostilities. 


Conventional forces have mov- 
ed into range of designated 
UWOAsS and linkup operations 
are imminent. Liaison parties 
(which include PSYOP per- 
sonnel) from the SFOB have 
been attached to the conven- 
tional force headquarters with 
plans for PSYOP to support the 
linkup and demobilization of the 
resistance force. SFOB 
prepares and coordinates plans 
with the conventional tactical 
ground commander. Because of 
its extreme sensitivity and im- 
portance, plans for demobiliza- 
tion must begin in the early 
phases of operations and be 
continuous. 


When the resistance force is no 
longer needed, higher head- 
quarters will order. its disposi- 
tion, to include demobilization. 
The practical problems of 
nationalization, i.e., political, 
economic, social, ethnic, racial, 
religious, and military, are sur- 
faced. 


PSYOP ACTIVITIES 


Themes, directed to the resistance force, emphasize the 
rules of engagement. The rules should call special 
attention to targets whose destruction would impact 
adversely on the civilian population. 


The PYSOP campaign continues to stress and assure the 
success of the resistance force and allied operations. 


PSYOP must impress resistance leaders that producing 
favorable reactions among the populace is vital. (This 
PSYOP program must strongly impress upon them the 
need to indoctrinate their followers with the need for 
proper individual and official conduct toward the popula- 
tion. It must also point out the need for stringent 
disciplinary action against offenders.) 


PSYOP must support and exploit the combat capability of 
the resistance forces. 


Current propaganda efforts continue. Themes and symbols 
are directed at various target audiences. 


Resistance Movement: Assurance of resistance force 
success over the enemy is stressed. Emphasis is placed on 
the inevitability of complete victory. | 


Populace: The major themes are nationalism and the 
support of the resistance movement. 


Guerrilla Forces: Motivational and indoctrination cam- 
paigns are increased. Emphasis is placed on the ability of 
the guerrilla forces to defeat the enemy; the enemy's 
frustration in counterguerrilla operations is exploited. . 


Enemy Forces: The inevitability of the enemy's death and 
defeat by the resistance force is emphasized. The fact that 
the enemy is not safe in any area is stressed. 


PSYOP propaganda and actions (campaigns) support the 
linkup and the subsequent demobilization. 


Linkup: Information is widely distributed in the UWOA 
to prepare the populace to cooperate fully with the 
conventional tactical forces. The public is urged to remain 
in place in order not to hinder operations that will bring 
hostilities to a successful end. 


Resistance leaders are briefed on the importance of close 
cooperation with tactical force commanders. 


The resistance force is psychologically prepared to be 
incorporated into the national army or to be demobilized. 


Resistance leaders and guerrilla force commanders are 
psychologically prepared to accept new leadership from 
the conventional force on linkup. 


Troop commanders and staff officers inform the troops of 
the importance of proper individual and unit conduct. 


Demobilization: A PSYOP campaign is implemented to 
explain the demobilizaton process, 


The campaign provides for the orderly transition of the 
resistance force ‘to peaceful civilians, preventing the 
formation of quasi-military or political groups in conflict 
with the objectives and policies of the recognized govern- 
ment. 


Loyalty to the post-hostilities government is stressed. 


*NOTE: PSYOP are offensive; they are not defensively reactive to enemy reprisals or actions 
designed to discredit the resistance force. 
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PSYOP IN SUPPORT OF 
SPECIAL OPERATIONS 
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Covert PSYOP are normally not a function of US military PSYOP elements due to 
their political sensitivity, extensive required compartmentation, and normal 
execution as a component of higher level special operations and planning. 
Covert PSYOP require exceptional coordination, integration, and direction. They 
do not disclose their source. The operations are planned and conducted in sucha 
manner that the responsible agency or government is not evident, and if 
uncovered, the sponsor can plausibly disclaim any involvement. 


To achieve maximum impact and to preclude compromise of the overt PSYOP 
effort, covert and overt operations should be totally separate operations. 
Personnel engaged in one type of operation must not be engaged in or exposed to 
the other. Black and gray propaganda are employed in cover operations. (Black, 
gray, and white do not refer to anything inherent in the content of the 
propaganda itself, but indicate methods used to carry out an operation.) 
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BLACK PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda which purports to emanate from a source other than the true oneis 
known as black propaganda. 


Black propaganda is best used to support strategic plans. 


Advantages 


Black propaganda may originate within or near the enemy homeland, or 
enemy-held territory, and may provide immediate propaganda messages 
for a specific audience. 


The presumption of emanating from within an enemy country lends 
credibility to black propaganda and helps to demoralize the enemy by 
suggesting that there are dissident and disloyal elements within his ranks. 


Through the skillful use of terminology, format, and media, messages 
appear to be a part of the enemy’s own propaganda effort, making the 
enemy appear to contradict himself, and forcing him to mount an 
expensive, difficult, and exploitable counterpropaganda campaign that 
highlights the original black propaganda message. 


The covert nature of black propaganda and the difficulty of identifying the 
true source also hinder the enemy’s counterpropaganda efforts. 


Disadvantages 


Stringent and compartmented precautions are required to keep the true 
identity of the source hidden. 


As covert PSYOP seldom use regular communications channels and must 
copy enemy characteristics, they are difficult to coordinate with the overall 
PSYOP effort. 


Covert operations may be difficult to control because covert PSYOP 
operating agencies are decentralized. 


Stringent security requirements and long-term campaign plans limit 
flexibility. 


These operations are extremely vulnerable to discovery, manipulation, and 
elimination (of equipment and personnel) when operating within enemy 
territory. 


These operations normally require special personnel, procedures, and 
equipment available from US agencies outside the US Army. 
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GRAY PROPAGANDA 
Propaganda which does not identify with and cannot be identified with a source is known as 
gray propaganda. 
Advantages 


Skillfully used, gray propaganda can: 
Gain acceptance by avoiding the stigma of being “propaganda.” 
Use unusual themes without reflecting on the prestige of the originator. 


Introduce new themes based on assumed vulnerabilities without identifying the 
true source. It can, therefore, be used for "‘trial balloon’ purposes. 


Disadvantages 


It is limited by the difficulty of keeping its origin unknown yet authoritative. 


It may be vulnerable to critical analysis, thereby losing effectiveness and making 
it highly Susceptible to counterpropaganda. 


COVERT RADIO OPERATIONS 


Clandestine radio is a major medium for dissemination of black and gray propaganda. The 
radio transmitter is normally operated by indigenous personnel of the target country or by 
third country nationals. As US military personnel may have an advisory role in covert radio 
operations, they should be aware of the inherent vulnerabilities of this medium: 


All radio communications are susceptible to detection, identification, and location by 
enemy directionfinding equipment. Consequently, when operating in enemy territory, 
the operation must be flexible enough to allow displacement of the transmitter. 


Mobile transmitters are normally low-powered and so must be near the target 
audiences, or a higher powered conspicuous antenna system may be required. In 
addition, their power source, whether AC or DC must be maintained. 


TACTICAL DECEPTION 


Psychologica! operations have a major role in supporting tactical deception operations, which 
essentially are unique psychological operations. The basic targets of tactical deception 
operations are commanders and their staffs, whose perceptions and a eepecauent actions will 
determine the success or failure of these operations. 
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PSYOP support tactical deception operations by disseminating information that supports or 
confirms the deception story and its objectives. In order to lend effective support, it is essential 
that PSYOP personnel coordinate at all levels of command in the planning and execution of these 
operations, primarily with the G5, G2, G3, and commanders. 


Propaganda supporting tactical deception operations is disseminated by a mix of all available and 
appropriate media and means. Support is rendered by employing tactics, techniques, and 
procedures that mislead the targets. For example, in night operations this can take the form of 
using loudspeaker teams to mislead or confuse the enemy by producing sound effects simulating 
battlefield noises and movements. PSYOP units can publish leaflets, pamphlets, posters, and 
newspaper items, and use a mix of all other media and means, including interpersonal 
communications and rumor, that will assist in achieving tactical deception objectives. 


The national unit aspect of tactical deception operations can be assisted by judicious use of 
PSYOP media. 
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Chanter Eight 
PSYOP IN SUPPORT OF 
PRISONER-OF-WAR AND 
CIVILIAN INTERNEE PROGRAMS 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


In accordance with US policy and international law, care and custody of 
prisoners of war (PW) and civilian internees are command responsibilities. The 
Staff Judge Advocate is responsible for providing guidance and staff assistance 
concerning the application of treaties and the law of war. The Provost Marshal at 
each level of command is responsible for the development of policies, plans, and 
procedures. The PW camp commander is responsible for all activities conducted 
within the PW camp. 


The degree of PSYOP support required in the conduct of PW activities may be 
minimal or more extensive, dependent upon DA policy and other factors 
attendant on a specific conflict and PW attitudes in a given camp. 
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CONTENTS 


Programs for Prisoners of War : 
Information Programs 


Education Programs 
Vocational Training 
Informal Programs 
Implementation of PSYOP Program 
Use of Civilians, PW and Civilian Internees 
Anti-Enemy Organizations 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


The general objectives of PSYOP in support of PW and civilian internee programs 
include: 


Conditioning individuals to accept camp authority and regulations during 
internment. The resultant smooth operation of the camp: 


Supports the basic custodial mission of the camp. 


Minimizes diversion of combat troops for guard duty. 


Minimizes disruption of operations by activist pro-enemy prisoners. 
Provides a useful basis for surrender appeals to enemy troops. 

Denies the enemy opportunity to make unfavorable propaganda claims of 
US mistreatment of prisoners-of-war and internees arising out of incidents 


resulting from suppression of PW disturbances. 


Supports US policy of encouraging the enemy to treat US prisoners well (at 
least according to the Geneva Conventions). 


Persuading individual PWs or internees to understand and accept US goals. 
Achievement of this objective may lead the PW or internee, in accordance with 
US policy and international law, to: 

Assist the in-camp PSYOP program. 

Aid PSYOP aimed at other populations. 


Contribute to the maintenance of order and discipline within the camp, and 
nullify hostile activity by pro-enemy activities. 


Become, after repatriation, a supportive element of US objectives. 
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OPERATIONS 


PSYOP personnel should work with interrogation teams. When applicable, interrogation 
personnel assigned to PSYOP FC (Current Intelligence) teams may be used to conduct 
interrogations and gather intelligence needed for media and operations. Timely intelligence for 
PSYOP use should be obtained as soon as possible after capture of prisoners of war. Prisoners of 
war, internees, defectors, and line crossers are representatives of broader target groups. They 
are, therefore, sources of intelligence for target research and analysis and can be used to pretest 
PSYOP material. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


International law determines who will be given prisoner-of-war status. This category (PW) does 
not include ail hostile personnel detained by US forces, but it does include many kinds of 
personnel other than members of the regular armed forces. A detailed definition is given in AR 
633-50. 


Treatment of prisoners of war is governed by the Geneva Convention Relative to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War of August 12, 1949 (GPW). The GPW is a matter of international law. It is a 
treaty to which the US is a party, and, as such, it is a part of US law binding on the US Armed 
Forces. 


Certain provisions of the GPW directly affect psychological operations by setting limits for 
permissible treatment. Pertinent articles are quoted below: 


Article 7: Prisoners of war may in no circumstances renounce in part or entirety the rights 
secured to them by the present Convention. 


: Article 13: Prisoners of war must at all times be humanely treated... Likewise, prisoners of 
war must at all times be protected, particularly against acts of violence or intimidation and 
against insults and public curiosity. 


Article 14: Prisoners of war are entitled, in all circumstances, to respect for their persons 
and their honor. 


Article 38: The detaining power. shall encourage the practice of intellectual, educational, : 


and recreational pursuits. 
Beside observing the prohibitions of GPW, PSYOP should exploit compliance with the 
requirements and proscriptions of GPW for specific kinds of treatment, including, but not limited 
to: 

Healthful living quarters (Art 25, 29). 


_ Clean messes and adequate rations (Art 26). 


PW clothing suitable to the climate: that is, clean and in good repair (Art 27). 
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Camp canteens where PW may secure foodstuffs, soap, tobacco, and ordinary articles of 
daily use (Art 28). 


Medical facilities and medical care (Art 30, 31). 
Freedom of religious observance (Art 34). 


Gainful employment of PW in suitable working environments at work having no military 
character or purpose (Art 50, 51). 


Pay for work performed (Art 62). 


For further information concerning handling of prisoners of war, consult Standardized National 
Agreements (STANAGs) 2033, 2044, and 2084. 


POLICY AN 


D PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 


Specific policy guidance governing the establishment, objectives, and conduct of PW and 
internee PSYOP programs is contained in Department of the Army directives published with the 
outbreak of hostilities. Appropriate guidance is forwarded through command channels to the 
PSYOP unit committed to the program and to the camp commander for implementation. 


Prisoners of war, particularly after extended internment, constitute a highly volatile and 
sensitive security problem ofa nature which is completely unique to PW camps. All PW doctrines 
and camp activities must therefore be evaluated critically in the light of this problem. 


Procedures and programs which have been generally successful may have unexpected and 
undesirable results if applied without appropriate adjustment to special circumstances and 
individual target audiences. 


GUIDANCE TO IMPLEMENT ADJUSTMENTS 


Guidance at all levels of command to implement adjustments should be clear enough so 
that consistency is maintained, and there is no misunderstanding at subordinate levels. At 
the same time, guidance should be flexible enough so that subordinate operators are not 
overly restricted in adapting command guidance to the characteristics of the particular 
target population. Operations and procedures must be responsive to changes in the 
situation, to new information, and to Jessons learned. 


LIMITATIONS 


Strict attention must be given in the planning process to limitations (explicit and implicit) in 
national policy and international law pertaining to the treatment of prisoners of war. United 
States policy is to place a broad interpretation on the Geneva Convention pertaining to 
prisoners of war, and to establish protection in excess of the minimum required by a narrow 
view of GPW. 
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PROHIBITIONS 


Prisoners of war will not be used, even voluntarily, to contribute directly to PSYOP in such 
ways as preparing signed statements or tape recordings. Individual identifiable 
photographs implying active contribution to propaganda will not be used. 


PROGRAMS FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 


Subject to security considerations and camp discipline, PWs and internees are encouraged to 
participate in information, education, and recreation programs and activities. Programs include 
formal and informal instruction in basic educational subjects and vocational training. 


INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Information programs are a sound basis from which to initiate other types of programs. 
Straight news reports may be the best first step in a phased operation aimed at pro-enemy 
and activist PWs and internees. Reports of enemy failures or losses should be published, 
posted, and broadcast. When possible, use enemy news sources without commentary. 
Permit the PWs to draw their own conclusions. 


EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


From a PSYOP point of view, appropriate courses for aPW and internee education program 
include: 


A history of the war and its causes. 


A comparison of the origins and developments of a democracy as opposed to a 
totalitarian form of government and ideology... 


Life in the free world. 
Leadership development and skills in group action. 


Reconstruction plans and the way they affect prisoners of war. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Vocational training, e.g., technical, agricultural, etc., is an important part of the education 
program. 


Such training will assist the PW or internee in preparing for repatriation. This may motivate 
him to perform well and give him more favorable attitudes toward the United States. 


At the same time, the program may supplement the camp food supply, contribute to camp 
construction and maintenance, and reduce the costs of internment to the United States. 


Some nationalities or groups may resist many types of vocational training. To insure 
success, programs must be based on target analysis. 
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INFORMAL PROGRAMS 


The informal program reaches into all phases of PW everyday life. Subject to the limitations 
discussed earlier, and the wishes of the PW compound commander, PSYOP informal 
programs should be carefully designed and conducted to achieve the objectives of the camp 
commander and the PSYOP program. These programs are continuous throughout 
internment. The general treatment of the PW and internee is a malet. part of the informal 
psychological operations program. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PSYOP PROGRAM 


In general war, a PSYOP battalion (prisoner of war) may support the theater military police 
prisoner-of-war command. 


The battalion advises and assists PW camp commanders in planning, implementing, and 
supervising the PW education program. It also assists in: 


Interrogating PWs for information essential and peculiar to PSYOP. 
Pretesting PSYOP material for possible effect before dissemination. 


Determining the effectiveness of selected PSYOP programs. 


USE OF CIVILIANS, PW AND CIVILIAN INTERNEES 


Where languages other than English are spoken, language-qualified teachers from allied 
countries are normally employed. This may, however, be undesirable when the available 
nationality is resented by the target population. 


Carefully selected, qualified PW and civilian internees may be used as instructors as long as 
they are under the supervision of camp authorities and their use is in accordance with US 
policy and international law. This is desirable psychologically, because it involves the target 
population in the program. However, security considerations and lack of supervisors may 
curtail this type of program. 


ANTI-ENEMY ORGANIZATIONS 


In inclosures classified as “political defectors,’ ‘probable anti-enemy,” or even 
“nonpolitical,’’ formation of anti-enemy groups should be encouraged, but their activities 
controlled. Such groups make it easier to channel the energies of the PWs or internees to 
US purposes. Such groups also tend to counter the activities of pro-enemy groups and 
agitators. 


Anti-enemy PWs and internees can be used as advisors in the administration, education, 
and exploitation of neutral and pro-enemy PW and internees. 
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The training and performance of PW and internee instructors and other cooperating 
' personnel must be closely monitored to insure that hostile elements in the group are not 
subverting the effort and using training sessions and facilities to harm US interests and to 
disrupt camp discipline. 


Active pro-enemy PWs may deliberately destroy equipment, waste supplies, sabotage 
projects, subvert camp authority, and undermine US influence and control. 


Educational and PSYOP equipment and facilities, such as classrooms, meeting rooms, and 
reproduction and sound equipment, must be secured to assure that they are not being used 
for anti-US activity. Sports and vocational training equipment should be controlled so that it 
cannot be converted to weapons. 


PSYOP officers participate in contingency planning for control of disturbances in camp 
compounds, Designated PSYOP units participate in rehearsals and disturbance control. 
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PART 


TWO 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 
FOR THE PSYOP COMMANDER/ 
UNIT/STAFF 


Part Two-i 


Chapter Nine 
BEHAVIOR FACTORS 


The psychological operator's key to success is knowledge--knowledge of why 
people behave as they do and how to persuade them to behave in a more 
desirable manner. This chapter presents a treatment of this subject. Technical 
terms, which are not self-explanatory, are found in appendix H. 


The target audience is guided and limited by social and psychological factors. The 
psychological operator must recognize the factors influencing individual/ group 
behavior, use these factors to gain the attention of the target audience, and 
communicate with and motivate the target audience to alter their behavior and 
attitudes. The principal psychological factors to be examined are perception, 
motivation, frustration, and attitude. 


CONTENTS 
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PERCEPTION 


The perception of the target audience is influenced by biological (or physical) 
capacities, frames of reference, learning, past experiences, and cultural and social 
environments. Knowing these influencing factors helps in determining the stimulus 
which will affect the target audience. 


The individual is in contact with his environment through the general sensory 
systems. The sensation acquired by stimulating the sensory systems is influenced by 
cultural preferences. For example, as the result of his cultural background, an 
individual will exhibit a preference for a given color (visual), a particular style of music 
(aural), a certain odor (smell), a special taste, and/or a particular touch. These sensory 
preferences enhance group unity and individual identification with the group. They 
have the power to act as a stimulus, causing desirable behavior to occur. 


In determining the influencing stimulus, the psychological operator has two 
approaches. The first approach involves defining the behavior to be changed and 
identifying the cause of that behavior. By closely examining the target audience's 
language, customs, mores, tradition and habits (folkways), laws, and values, the 
behavior and its cause are properly interpreted within the target's culture. 
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STIMULUS oan 
Hunger, PERSUASIVE 
sickness, etc. MESSAGE 


The stimulus may not be found in the above cultural variables. To overcome this problem, a 
second approach suggests the behavior be observed and numerous stimuli be presented to an 
individual or group to determine which stimulus causes a desirable response. By providing 
medical care, food, or other stimuli after an individual or group has defected, other potential 
defectors will be prompted to defect, expecting medical care, etc. 


BEHAVIOR: STIMULUS: STIMULUS: RESPONSIVE BEHAVIOR: 


Defection Individual/group Persuasive Defection of other 
provided with message individuals /groups 
medical care 
and food 


In some instances neither the stimulus (cause) nor the behavior are observed, leaving the 
responsibility of presenting a stimulus and inferring a responding behavior to psychological 
operations personnel. The stimulus (cause) must be consciously evaluated (perception) after it is 
received by one or more of the sensory systems. 
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The key to influencing the evaluation process is found in the presentation of an attention-gaining 
sensory image. The attention-gaining factors may be categorized into those perceived externally 
and those perceived internally. The external attention-gaining factors are intensity and size, 
contrast, movement, repetition, and novelty. These factors when employed by the psychological 
operator may stimulate the target audience to a more desirable behavior. 
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The intensity of a loudspeaker or leaflet operation can strongly affect those near the 
loudspeaker or see the leaflet. The attractiveness/repulsiveness of the sound or the 
appealing/ shocking color of a leaflet gains attention. Size is relevant. The fundamental 
principle is that the most stimulating intensity or size is defined by the culture of the 
audience. 


Perception of a stimulus is often influenced by the degree of contrast between an object 
and its background. The conspicuous difference may be used to gain the attention of a 
target audience. Contrast may be created through differences in color, shape, or intensity 
between the propaganda and its background or between the propaganda and other 
disseminations. For example, orange leaflets are attention gaining when the operation is 
conducted in green jungle foliage. The factor of contrast is easily employed, but an effective 
contrast is dependent on the cultural definition of the degree to which contrast is tolerable. 


The factor of movement involves the stimulation of the visual and aural senses. To gain the 
attention of a target audience, a perception of motion must be created. The best possible 
attention-gaining situation is the creation of movement against a motionless background. 
This factor may be employed for the visual sense by a television production, or by movement 
on printed matter created through suggestive eye direction or mechanical eye direction. 
Movement can be created for the aural sense by the use of a loudspeaker to duplicate the 
movement of a troop unit (cover/deception). 
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The attention-gaining factor of repetition is one of the most difficult to employ. The target 
audience's probability of perception is increased by repetition as well as their sensitivity toa 
particular sight or sound, but prolonged repetition may reduce the attention-gaining 
potential of the stimulus. The prevent this, an intimate knowledge of the culture must be 
available to sense when a stimulus is losing its potential. 


A stimulus may be quickly perceived if it is a new sight or sound and is markedly different 
from the old, more familiar stimulus. It is the innovative approach of the psychological 
operations personnel that forms the bounds of novelty, for a new, markedly different 
stimulus may be the one perceived by the target audience. 


The internal attention-gaining factors are motivation and set. In contrast to the external factors 
that attempt to create a predisposition, these factors concentrate their attention-gaining 
potential on the target audience’s predisposition to a behavior. 


The factor of motivation relies on the target audience’s conscious, learned, and goal- 
directed predisposition. Members of a target audience may be predisposed to acquire 
security for their families. By explaining the benefits of defecting in a persuasive message, 
‘the attention of members of the target audience may be gained and this Bredispestion 
reinforced. 


The set is an unconscious vague awareness that focuses the attention of the individual or 
group. For example, refugees wandering aimlessly along the main line of communications, 
suffering from cold, hunger, and other physical discomfort, will be attracted to a persuasive 
message that offers warm clothing, lodging, food, and medical care and will not be attracted 
by appeals to return to their homes or to conduct sabotage. 


MOTIVATION 


The psychological operator by utilizing the guiding components of perception can create 
motivation toward more desirable behaviors (i.e., individual defections or group surrender). 


Research must begin with a close study of the target audience's culture. The research provides 
detailed knowledge of their needs, whether the needs are unconscious predispositions to 
sustain life (drives) or drives consciously learned (motives). The needs may not be perceived by 
the target audience, or its members may not know howto satisfy them. Psychological operations | 
personnel are responsible for guiding and/or stimulating perception of the needs that are found 
in the form of drives to more desirable behaviors and for redirecting and/or stimulating 
perception of needs/ motives to other more desirable behaviors. A behavior to relieve hunger 
may be stimulated and guided by a persuasive message. The message may state where and how 
food can be acquired if the individual or group surrenders. In each instance the need creates a 
behavior that is goal directed; an individual or group is driven or motivated toward culturally 
defined goals; i.e., a soldier is persuaded to surrender and receive food to satisfy his hunger. 
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The needs of an individual or group are continuously appearing in the form of drives and motives 
to stimulate behavior toward a goal and the simultaneous satisfaction of a need. As a need is 
satisfied, other needs may appear to be guided, redirected, and/or stimulated. The appearance of 
other needs begins the motivational cycle anew as shown below: 


Motivation begins with a need. This gives rise to instrumental behavior which, if successful, 
leads to a goal. This, in turn, relieves the need. 
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FRUSTRATION 


The target audience is not always successful in attaining its goals. When a desired 
objective/goal is not achieved, an individual or group tension/inner conflict is created: 
frustration. It is the task of the psychological operator to recognize the sources and results of 
frustration. With a deep understanding of these factors, frustration can be used to channel the 
target audience into more desirable behaviors. 


The individual’s or group's frustration comes from three sources: environment obstacles, 
physical and/or mental limitations, and motivational conflicts. 


The individual or group may perceive, unconsciously or consciously, a need for food, 
ammunition, and medical supplies. The psychological operator may utilize environmental 
obstacles to block access to these needs, such as communicating that friendly troops have 
captured the target audience’s supplies or are otherwise preventing the target audience from 
satisfying its needs. The environmental obstacles are of benefit only if the obstacle channels the 
target to other need-satisfying behavior; i.e., defection or attacking a planned ambush site. 


Members of the target audience may perceive a need but be physically and/or mentally unable to 
achieve satisfaction of the need. The persuasive approach to achieve needs must be physically 
and mentally accessible to the target audience to channel need-satisfying behavior. This implies 
a psychological operations message must be composed of the culturally determined language 
and words. The message presented must be culturally acceptable, it must be presented on the 
target's intellectual level, and any action required must be within its physical capabilities. 


The interna! tension or motivational conflict of the individual or group arises when two or more 
equally important needs are incompatible with its goals; when two or more undesirable but 
necessary needs are incompatible with its goals; or when one need is desirable and the other is 
not and the goals are incompatible, yet each need requires simultaneous satisfaction. These 
conflict conditions are categorized as approach-approach conflict, avoidance-avoidance conflict, 
and approach-avoidance conflict. 


Under the condition of approach-approach conflict in which the needs are equally desirable 
with incompatible goals, one need must be presented as more important than the other, or one 
need as undesirable while channeling the target audience's need-satisfying behavior. Similarly, 
the incompatibility of goals can be brought to the attention of the audience to reinforce the need 
selected for a persuasive message. A group, for example, may desire to totally commit itself to 
fighting for its country and equally desire to survive, Both needs are equally important to the 
group, but the psychological operator may imply the goal of fighting is incompatible with the goal 
of surviving and suggest the group survive by defection rather than die fighting. , 
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The condition of avoidance-avoidance conflict presents two undesirable needs and 
incompatible goals to the individual or group. For example, the individual may find it undesirable 
to fight (need) and undesirable to die at the hands of a firing squad for cowardice (need). Likewise, 
the goals of not fighting and not dying due to cowardice are incompatible. A persuasive message 


may imply that the individual should defect and avoid fighting; if he decides not to fight, he will 
die. 


The approach-avoidance conflict is a condition in which there is a desirable need, an 
undesirable need, and a desirable goal. The individual may desire to fight (need) for the honor of 
his country but finds dying to be an undesirable aspect of fighting. The goal to survive brings 
fighting for honor and imminent death as a result of fighting into conflict. The psychological 
operations personnel may appeal to the individual’s desire to survive, building up the need to 
survive and downgrading the need to fight. . 


By channeling need-satisfying behavior toward defection as a means to survive and avoid 
fighting, the PSYOP mission is successful. 


The results of frustration canbe constructive for our forces, disruptive for the individual or group, 
or Manifested” in defense mechanisms which draw the individual away from bereuaewe 
approaches. 


The constructive results of frustration are: 


If an individual or group is persuaded to perceive needs which neither he nor his group can 
- satisfy, the individual may intensify striving to escape from the group or to make changes in 
’ the group. | 


. The individual or group may be persuaded to such an extent that the means are changed to 
goals. Defection may have been a means to survive, but the persuasive argument may be so 
- Strong the individual or group may defect not for survival but to defect. 


- The frustration may cause the individual/group to substitute goals. This is a key result for 
the psychological eperetar if the substitute goals are provided by him (i.e., defection or 
surrender). 


‘The individual or group may.be persuaded by the psychological operator to redefine the 
situation (i.e., battlefield environment) to one that is undesirable, if not untenable. In which 
case, the target may be persuaded to defect or become subversive. 


_ The disruptive results of frustration are: 


If the individual is not given a means to satisfy his need/goal within his own culture, his 
frustration may be channeled against himself, his group, or into aggression against our 

_. forces. It is the responsibility of the psychological operations personnel to provide a means 
to satisfy his need/goal and thereby subvert the individual or group. 


The individual or group may be blocked from satisfying needs/goals to such an extent 
escape is the only alternative. By knowing the needs of the individual or group, a persuasive 
message may offer to satisfy needs/goals as additional motivation to escape/ defect. 


The frustration of the individual or group may result in an increase in anxiety/ conflict. By 
recognizing anxiety-producing situations, a means of relieving the conflict can be provided 
- and a more desirable behavior eeeS: 
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As anxiety/ conflict increases, the group will unconsciously constrict its environment to protect 
itself from dangerous instinctual demands and conflicts. The protection is offered in the form of 
defense mechanisms which repress some aspect of reality and reconstruct that aspect in a 
manner helpful to the group’s enhancement and approval. The objective of the psychological 
operator is to eliminate the reasons to develop mechanisms or to guide defense mechanisms to 
more desirable behavior. The most common mechanisms of defense are repression, 
displacement and sublimination, fixation, regression, projection, denial, reaction, formation, 
identification, and rationalization. aelenk 


The individual/ group may receive stimulation to. perform a certain behavior. Due to the 
defense mechanism of repression, the stimulus and its associated behavior are forgotten 
and held in the individual’s/group’s unconscious memory. A defection message may be 
received, ignored (behaviorally), and held unconsciously due to the dangerous demands 
and conflicts defection implies. 


The defense mechanism of displacement is characterized by repression of a source of 
anxiety/conflict and attributing the tensions to another source. A closely related 
mechanism, sublimination, applies the characteristics of displacement and the 
characteristic of anxiety/conflict being expressed in other than the routine manner. 
Displacement could be employed by an individual/group blaming the intolerable living 
conditions on other individuals/groups rather than the real source, the in- 
dividual’s/group’s leader. The mechanism of sublimination could depict the target 
audience as physically striking out at other individuais/groups rather than using their 
routine verbal manner of expression. 


{n another anxiety/conflict ridden environment, the group may defend itself by fixation, a 
temporary or permanent halt to the group’s development. This may mean the group will no 
longer follow the progression of persuasive messages due to the anxiety/conflict they 
produce. 


The mechanism of regression results when anxiety/ conflict cannot be reduced, forcing the 
individual/ group to suppress the anxiety/conflict and return to a time when the tensions 
were not present. For example, the individuai/group may be subjected to persuasive 
messages that stimulate the individual/group to think back to more pleasant times and 
block out the intolerable conditions the persuasive messages revealed. _ 


The tendency of the individual to attach to others the motives which he senses within 
himself, but might be painful to acknowledge, is labeled as projection. A persuasive 
message could point out the benefits of defecting. The individual may not believe the 
message; if he were writing a similar message, he would use the same tricks to draw other 
individuals/ groups out of hiding. The individual has, in this example, attached his devious 
motives to the persuasive messages of others. 


The group may attempt to deny the existence of an anxiety/conflict-producing source. By 
employing the denial mechanism, the group may deny the need to defect; to it the problem 
of poor medical attention no longer exists. This feeling is in opposition to the reality that 
medical attention remains poor. 


The anxiety/conflict produced is often repressed and new behaviors are developed to 
reflect an opposite side of the individual/group. This defense mechanism, reaction- 
formation, is characterized by extreme behavior inappropriate to the situation. This 
protective mechanism, when expressed in a persuasive message to defect and live for 
another day, may be met by an increase in aggressive resistance. The individuals want to 
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defect, but this is so foreign to their comitment that they must repress the desire and fight 
with renewed resistance. 


' The defense mechanism of identification leads the individual to repress his anx- 
iety/ conflict and model/ imitate someone who is feared, loved, or admired. These factors 
could portray an individual/group repressing his inadequacies and imitating the successful 
approach of a feared leader. 


The individual/ group can protect itself by compensation; that is, failure is repressed and 
overachievement in a related skill is pursued. Failure to be a marksman could lead to the 
individual’s/group’s overachievement in the skills of supply, first aid, or communications. 


By using the defense mechanism of rationalization, the group attempts to justify its 
behavior and presents itself to be righteous to both self and other groups. Through this 
protective mechanism, the group can defect honorably if the justification is accepted as best 
for the group or country. 


ATTITUDE 


The individual/group is so structured by culturally determined sensory perception, stimuli, 
motivation, and frustration that the psychological operator must find an influential key to their 
culture. This key is attitudes which positively or negatively orient the individual’s perception, 
Motivation, and frustration. 


Attitudes are important for they influence reactions, are reflected in behavior, exert a consistent 
influence, are subject to change, and subsequently influence behavior. More specifically, 
attitudes influence an individual's/group’s orientation to his/its culture. By closely observing 
the orientations, a consistent influence can be observed in a wide variety of behaviors directed 
toward someone or something. Conversely, as attitudes are reflected in behaviors, behaviors 
reflect the attitudes of an individual/ group. A primary objective is to identify the key attitudes of a 
group that when changed will make it vulnerable and susceptible to a persuasive message. 


The influence of attitudes can be distinguished on three major levels: the cognitive, the 
emotional/ affective. and action/behavioral. 


The cognitive level is the inner orientation of an individual/group which serves to 
construct a picture of someone or something. The orientation is particularly concerned with 
the perceptions, beliefs, and the common traits attributed to someone or something. The 
individual/group may picture others as lazy, mentally inferior, unpatriotic, treacherous, 
ruthless, bloodthirsty, or cowardly. 


The attitude may orient the individual/group to express certain feelings when a given 
stimulus is presented. The feelings, found on the emotional level, may be presented by 
fear, anger, hatred, contempt, envy, pity, sympathy, or love. The appearance of a massive 
force may stimulate the individual/ group to invoke the emotions of fear, anger, or hate. 


The action level for the individual/ group refers to the tendency or disposition to act. A 
persuasive message which exposes the intolerable living conditions may create a tendency 
for the individual/ group to defect. 


Having explained the concepts of perception and its attention-gaining factors, motivation and its 
origin and goal, frustration and its sources and results, they must be applied to influence foreign 
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policy decisions, the determination of military missions, the ability to govern, the ability to 
command, the will to obey and support, and the will to fight. Despite the magnitude of the task, 
the principles can be expressed in a single term, attitude change. This collective term represents 
the relationship between the psychological operator’s desired attitudes (and more desirable 
behavior) and the individual’s/ group’s attitudes as well as the degree of receptiveness between 
the individual/group and the psychological operator (change agent). The psychological operator 
may bluntly suggest the individual/group accept defection as a reasonable alternative to 
fighting, an action for which the individual/group has a negative orientation (attitude). In this 
situation, receptiveness has not been cultivated in the individual/ group and an attitude change 
has been suggested that is in direct opposition to the individual’s/group’s orientation. 


The more subtle approach to attitude change is expressed by the concepts of compliance, 
identification, and internalization. 


The psychological operator may frequently employ coercion or force to imply the 
individual/ group will be rewarded or will gain approval and avoid punishment/ disapproval 
if his behavior complies with that specified by the psychological operator. The compliance 
approach allows the desirable attitude to replace the more traditional attitude; if a reward is 
not provided as implied or punishment does not cease, the individual/group will change 
back to the traditional attitude and behavior. This approach insures short-term behavior 
compliance but may produce a negative attitude in the target audience. 


The identification approach depends on the receptiveness of the individual/ group and the 
gratifying relationship between the psychological operations personnel and the in- 
dividual/group. Under ideal conditions, the individual/group models itself after the 
psychological operator due to the desirability of the relationship. The willing commitment 
involved in this approach to change is more likely to persist for it is not dependent on reward 
or the avoidance of punishment. 


The most significant attitude change, yet the most difficult to achieve, is internalization. The 
internalization approach identifies attitudes that can be used to accomplish our goals yet 
be consistent with the accepted attitudes of the individual/ group. If consistency is gained, 
long-lasting individual/group attitudinal and behavioral changes will result. 


In support of the approaches to attitude change, social support, support of experts, and support of 
experience can be used to fend credibility to attitude-changing messages. 


The social pressure brought by social support forces the individual/group to conform to a 
more desirable attitude if a reward of social acceptance, prestige, increased status, esteem, 
praise, achievement, and recognition is expected. it is the psychological operator’s 
objective to amass social support and build on that support; i.e., persuading a group to 
defect and using their name to illustrate to others the rewards received for their behavior. 


The support of experts that are knowledgeable or powerful provides the stimulus for 
individuals/ groups to change their attitudes. The psychological operations personnel can 
quote these experts or enlist their assistance as key communicators (see chapter 10) to 
bring about persuasive attitude changes. 


The support of experience is the most powerful tool available to use in attitude change for it 
calls upon individual/group perceptions to point out their attitude is consistent with the 
attitude and behavior sought by the psychological operator. 
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COMMUNICATING 


Communications can arouse needs and emotions and persuade a target 
audience to change attitudes and subsequent behavior, 


This chapter will provide an understanding of communications and their 
importance to PSYOP. 
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THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS ' 


Communications, the exchange of information and ideas, is possible only to the 
degree that individuals have common knowledge and interpretation of the language 
used. It is the primary PSYOP method for arousing needs and emotions, and changing - 
opinions and attitudes. 


Social communication is the process of exchanging ideas, sentiments, and beliefs, 
usually by use of language, but also by visual representation and imitation. In human . 
groups, it is largely a process of social interaction. 


Words, the basic component of language, permit the expression of ideas and play a 
basic role in changing the environment, thus affecting culture and society. The 


planned use of words can bring about lasting cha nges in behavior, concepts, attitudes, 
and emotions. 


Language, as the means of communication, performs three vital functions in every 
culture: 


The most basic function is informing individuals and groups by using the stable 
and commonly agreed upon meanings of words, symbols, or actions. 


The psychological effect of language is an extension of the informing function. 
By informing, it arouses the emotions of the target audience and produces a 
psychological effect on others. It influences them to react with a desired activity 


or attitude, such as fear, apathy, sympathy, pity, dissatisfaction, verbal 
confrontation, or aggressive action. 


The ritual function creates and reinforces the attitudes Strongly associated with 
particular institutions, such as the church, mosque, temple. 


In practice, it is almost impossible to separate the functions of language. The difficulty arises 
when language has the primary function of arousing emotions and stimulating actions, while the 
target is led to believe that it is being given the facts about actual events, This is best illustrated in 
the fields of political and economic discussion where terms such as “liberty,” ““democracy,”’ 
“imperialism,” and “free enterprise” perform all three functions simultaneously. 


In persuasive communications, attention must be paid to three important factors: transmission, 
interpretation, and the communications situation. 


Communications must be transmitted and interpreted within the framework of a particular 

society or culture. Too often, an operator erroneously uses the most readily available means of 
communications, even though it is not the most effective channel for reaching a particular target A 
audience. Each society is affected differently and in varying degrees by mass media, 
interpersonal communicators, andthe numerous formal and informal groups, such as the family, 
church, occupational clubs, gangs, and cliques; work, pub, and cafe cronies; professional, art, 
and cultural societies and colleagues. Each serves a communications purpose within a society, 
differing in its credibility and impact according to subject matter. 
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The communications situation must be closely examined. The psychological operator must know 
who is listening to his appeals, who is looking at his visual and audiovisual propaganda, and who 
is reading his message. He wants to be certain that the target he wants to affect can be affected 
by the communications channel he intends to use. It is a waste of resources to uSe radio when 
newspaper or magazine articles have the greatest impact, or to use printed media when radio has 
the greatest credibility and effect. 


Not only must the communication be based on facts and reality, and the media be appropriate to 
the audience, but the message must also be appropriate to the situation in which the audience 
finds itself. The psychological operator must also give thought to the options to act available to 
the target. The most effective message will be that which makes sense (is rational) to the target 
audience, furthers the target’s self-interest, and is to it moral and ethical. The psychological 
operator should present his appeals in that light. 


The communications process involves four steps: gain attention, hold attention, have an 
acceptable message, and acquire feedback. 


GAIN ATTENTION! Prior to launching a persuasive message, the analyst must be 
sure the message will gain the attention of his target audience and stimulate perception. 
This demands a message that will successfully compete against other events, appeals, 
persuasion, threats, demands, etc. The impact of the message must focus attention on the 
message and be appropriate for each target. The opening that will gain the interest of the 
farmer may be completely ignored by the school teacher. The opening that will enthrall the 
religious leader may leave the union organizer apathetic. If the persuasive message has the 
desired attention- gaining quality, it will be evaluated by being read, listened to, and being 
looked at. 


HOLD ATTENTION! Once anne attention cannot be permitted to waver. The target 
must read it all--listen to it all--or view the entire visual presentation. This requires that the 
communication be couched in the common language of the target, the language which 
affects its emotions (individually and collectively). A basic means of accomplishing this is to 
use words, symbols, and actions similar to those associated with persons whom, in 
memories of youth, the target recalls as loved and respected authorities; i.e., parents, 
teachers, friends, clergy, etc. 


HAVE ACCEPTABLE MESSAGE! Having been listened to, looked at, or read in its 
entirety, the message must be accepted. It must appeal to the dominant interests of the 
target audience, offering THE SOLUTION to the most urgent problems of its members. This . 
requires that the message delineate lines of action appropriate to the target in his or her 
situation. Propaganda will be most readily accepted when it refers to feasible actions that 
the target can perform with integrity. The test is a simple one: The propagandist must put 
himself (figuratively) in the target’s situation and ask himself (as the target), ‘ ‘What would! 
do under these conditions? Accept the message or ignore it?” 


Use media that the target trusts and that has the greatest impact. The target will not readily 
accept messages in media that he or she does not trust nor consider authoritative. 
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The message must be credible (believable) to the target. But it need not be unbiased in fact. 
Credibility is in the mind(s) of the individual or group who judge the message in terms of their own 
experiences, not solely on fact. The message that does not focus on the important interests of the 
target; does not offer the best realistic solutions to their problems; and is not presented in the 
appropriate language, in media and format, familiar to and respected by the ser get will suffer 
from a lack of credibility. 


The psychological operator cannot know whisthet his propaganda was ieredible: credible with 
no impact, or credible to the point of affecting the actions and attitudes of the target, as desired, 
until he receives feedback. 


FEEDBACK! Feedback is information that reports the effects, or discrepa adios between 
the intended and actual effect, of a PSYOP campaign. Analysis of feedback should lead to 
modification of a campaign to improve its effectiveness. 


Feedback must be target oriented, considering differences in the subgroups that may 


‘constitute a major target group and situational changes which occur with drastic aptclity in 
time of conflict. 


Feedback requires systematic research: 


. PRESS AND PERIODIC REPORTS 


INTERROGATIONS = “2 
>< care SCIENTIFIC SURVEY 


CONTENT ANALYSIS——@ | FEEDBACK 


INTERVIEWS 
POSTTESTING 


OBSERVERS IN RELEVANT PLACES 


“Interviews conducted with carefully chosen members of the target groups should 
determine campaign results, and if possible the reasons for those results, by seeking 
factors such as morale, attitudes, overt behavior, and other indicators of the impact of the 
psychological operator and its propaganda. If the target cannot be reached, informed 
persons, e.g., refugees, exiles, scholars, reporters, and others intimately connected with 
‘and having in-depth knowledge of the area and target, should be interviewed, keeping in 
mind that each has a subjective point of view. These points of view may be justified, but, 
nonetheless, they are the basis for biased judgments and statements. 
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Although other types of feedback indicate success or failure, they will not always tell why a 

campaign, theme, or message failed or was a partial success. Posttesting will uncover the 

reason(s) for audience reactions. The techniques of posttesting and protertin are the 
same. However, the same persons must not be used. 


The propagandist must have total empathy with his target. This does not invoive sentimentality 
— nor sentiment. It involves the ability to understand people--the ability to project oneself into the 
other person’s situation and be able to think, see, feel, and reason as he does. This ability is one of 
the most important requirements in giving common meaning to the message. 


The US psychological operator has his message to communicate, but successful com- 
munications depend on certain basic requirements: 


Personal contact. The success of personal contact with the target audience establishes the 
effectiveness of communications. 


Identifying target audiences. The psychological operations personnel must employ skillin 
identifying target audiences; in determining their needs, attitudes, vulnerabilities, and 
susceptibilities; and in selecting the means of communication. 


Selecting PSYOP personnel. The criteria for selecting PSYOP personnel should be 
capability and skill rather than their military versus civilian identification. Neither category 
has a monopoly on imaginative skill or the ability to influence people. 


While the empathetic psychological operator has the skill to put himself into the “role of his 
target,” he must also have the facts to enable him to do.so under prevailing conditions. This 
intelligence must relate to the environment affecting the target. While the physical environment 
is important, the social attitudes and environment of the target are more important. . . . 


To fully understand the process of standardizing and exchanging subjective meanings using 
words, symbols, or actions, the psychological operator must analyze the components of 
communication. A means of analysis is a communication process model (figure 10-1). 


A typical model consists of a stimulus, sender, receiver, message, transmitter, encoding, 
decoding, feedback, and noise component. 


STIMUL 


SENDER ENCODER TRANSMITTER. MESSAGE DECODER RECEIVER |+— 


_—__[raeaoq} ——__-___—1 


FIGURE 10-1 
COMMUNICATION PROCESS 
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A stimulus is any change agent that causes a response. 
A sender (encoder) is the initiator of the message. 
The receiver (decoder) is the intended addressee of the message. 


The message is a word, symbol, or action or a grouping of words, naymbels, or actions used 
and controlled by a sender. 


The transmitter is the means used for presenting the message; i.e., writing or the human 
voice. 


The encoding process is the structuring of words, symbols, or actions to form a message 
having a shared meaning among individuals/groups. 


The decoding process is the translation of a message to give it meaning. The ideal situation 
is to have the receiver translate the message with the shared meaning the sender used for 
encoding. 


The feedback is the information returning from the receiver to the sender by the same 
communications process mode, signaling: an acceptance, rejection, or noncommittal 
response to the message. 


The noise factor is anything which interferes with the transmission or reception and 
subsequent perception of the intended message. 


lf psychological operations personnel are to be consistent in their efforts to form a persuasive 
communication, they must be concerned with the reasons for the success or failure of the 
message. 


A persuasive message must incorporate variables of policy, intelligence, a general theme, and 
the command's desired results. 


The target must be motivated to perceive a persuasive PSYOP communication (message), in 
spite of interference with its transmission, reception, and subsequent perception. To meet the 
challenge, an attention-gaining, stimulating, timely message must be transmitted. 


The message is important to the target audience only if it can be understood. It is the objective of 
the psychological operator (encoder) to guide understanding by using words, symbols, and 
actions that have a known and accepted meaning to the target. For example, figure 10-2 shows 
the difference of meaning for terms given in standard American and Soviet dictionaries. 
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| Word | __ Soviet Meaning | _American Meaning _| 


The pursuit of individual rather 
than common or collective in- 
terest. 


The individual as a member of a 
collective. 


Individualism 


Charity 


Exemption from necessity, in 
choice and action; as, freedom 
of the will. 


The recognition of necessity. 


Help granted hypocritically by 
representatives of the dominant 
class in societies of exploiters to 
a certain fraction of the dis- 
inherited sectors of the popula- 
tion in order to deceive the 
workers and to divert their 
attention from the class 
struggle. 


An act or feeling of affection or 
benevolence. 


independent search for the best self- 


way to fulfill a command. 


Self-reliant enterprise; 
initiated activity. 


The immediate goal is to cause desirable behavior which will satisfy perceived needs, arouse a 
perception of dormant needs, or stimulate a perception of new needs. To accomplish these, the 
persuasive message must stimulate an awareness of the behavior required to satisfy perceived 
needs, dormant needs and their satisfying behaviors, or new needs. If stimulation is successful, 
the individual or group may change their attitude(s) and behaviors as urged or implied by the 
message. 


FIGURE 10-2 
- DIFFERENCES IN MEANING 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


There are two types of message carriers: mass communications and face-to-face com- 
munications. Mass communications are directed toward selected target audiences with 
specific needs; the level of communication, the languages and dialects, and the content of the 
message are tailored to the society addressed; e.g., the blue collar worker versus the executive. 
Regardless, the individual or group retains the option to select the mass communications it 
accepts. 


It can be looked upon as a two-step process as shown in figure 10-3. Step one occurs when the 
persuasive message is transmitted by mass media to the key communicator. Step two occurs 
when the persuasive message is transmitted from the key communicator to the individuals and 
groups composing the society. 
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NEWSPAPERS, RADIO, TELEVISION, MOVIES 


MASS MEDIA 
FIRST STEP 
KEY COMMUNICATORS 
SECOND STEP 


Ses 


VARIOUS GROUPS, COMPOSING THE MASS OF THE POPULATION 


FIGURE 10-3 
TWO-STEP FLOW OF MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


The reason for the two steps is that mass media does not reach, nor is it internalized by all people. 
Many who receive the message do not have the desire to internalize it. The key communicator 
has the time, desire, and ability to receive a persuasive message. It is the intent of the 
psychological operator to exploit this receptiveness, enlisting the key communicator’s help to 
reinforce mass media and face-to -face communications. 


The key communicator furnishes the average individual secondhand information and 
interpretation concerning that which they have heard, seen, or read. He persuades the individual 
or group to change or reinforce their opinions, attitudes, emotions, and behavior. The key 
communicator can reduce the uncertainty of bringing about the desired REDMON He is the one to 
whom PSYOP messages should be directed. 
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INFORMAL COMMUNICATIONS CHANNELS 


The communications process merely starts with the transmission of the message by way of 
the mass media. The important step is the penetration of the informal societal 
communications channels; i.e., the beauty parlor group, the women washing clothes on the 
river bank, the barbership coterie, the student clique, the luncheon club, the tea (coffee) 
house, etc. Discussion within these groups keeps the ideas of the propagandist alive and 
hopefully leads to acceptance and action. 


A man’s behavior, attitudes, and opinions are most strongly influenced by the groups to 
which he belongs. The stronger his attachment to the group, whether out of fear, awe, 
respect, or intellectual or sentimental attachment, the greater the group influences his 
lifestyle. 


The most important institutionalized channels of social communication that must be 
penetrated are the family, religious center and school, and in totalitarian countries, the 
governing political party. These institutions are the centers of authority and social control, 
charged with the responsibilities relating to the primary functions of life; i.e., child rearing, 
education, companionship, marriage, morality, and death. They evoke the deepest 
sentiments, loyalties, and expectations. 


ADVANTAGES OF MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


Mass communications have many advantages: 


The instant a persuasive message is constructed it can be transmitted great distances 
and received by a large number of people, individuals, and groups. 


Mass communications can be intensely emotional and unrelenting to dramatize and 
lend credibility to needs and the desirable behavior to satisfy them. 


Despite the selectivity of amass communication target, numerous nonselected people 
are subjected indiscriminately to the message transmission. 


The mass communication, due to its purpose of reaching wide ranges of audiences, is 
constructed to be perceived by the common denominator. Thus, a persuasive message 
may be constucted for transmission to the middle class with the calculated objective of 
gaining the attention of the lower upper class and the upper lower class. 


People band together in a society to satisfy self-preservation and self-maintenance 
needs. Through mass communications, attention can be focused on these broad - 
societal needs to change the attitudes of mass audiences as opposed to the limited 
individual face-to-face approach. 


The psychological operator must not assume that audience needs are limited. Few 
societies exist whose needs are not expandes through exposure to mass com- 
munications. 


INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 


Interpersonal, or face-to-face, communication is person-to-person contact within the range of 
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activities by which people communicate orally in direct face-to-face situations; e.g., rallies, 
groups, group associations, and social activities. It enables the psychological operator to select 
the target, rapidly disseminate the appeal, and immediately assess its effectiveness. 


ELEMENTS OF FACE-TO-FACE COMMUNICATION 


To be effective, the communicator must know specifically what he desires to say, how it 
should be said, to whom, and where and when to say it. 


The Message. The communicator must be certain of the message he ywishes to 
convey. In most situations themes for face-to-face communication seek to generate 
cohesive behavior. The themes or line of persuasion should be preplanned and 
questions anticipated. 


Presentation. The manner of presentation is of utmost importance. The 
presentation must be in terms and language which the target audience understands 
and can relate to its own experiences. It is essential that the communicator know the 
audience, be fluent in their language, and be able to identify with them. 


Audience Selection. Key personnel who influence the opinions of a wider 
audience are the more useful in spreading the message. 


Time and Location. The time and place a message is delivered must be 
convenient for the target audience. The psychological operator is trying to sell the 
target audience; therefore, the audience’s convenience has a higher priority than the 
communicator’s. 


METHODS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Controlled face-to-face communication is best used when military forces are in direct 
contact with the target audience. In most cases, the face-to-face communications network 
already exists. In some circumstances, the communicator may or must create a situation 
conducive to face-to-face communication. 


Rallies. People gathered to be informed and entertained are susceptible to 
persuasion and may be stimulated to support a cause. They are usually drawn to 
rallies by a common. interest and a feeling of participation or belonging. Under such 
conditions, propaganda messages may be accepted by many people of different social 
and economic levels. Skilled use of rallies and meetings can involve the audience 
emotionally. 


Groups. Small, tightly organized groups are highly effective in spreading appeals. By 
organizing such groups or exploiting existing ones, the communicator can extend his 
appeal to larger groups. 


Group Associations. Associations, such as youth groups, raiigite organizations, 
women's clubs, etc., provide opportunities to expand the impact of the message. 


Social Activities. Social activities appropriate to local customs and patterns can 
stimulate cohesiveness. Such gatherings may serve a propaganda purpose, as well as 
offering opportunity for social communication. 
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‘-Person-to-Person Contact. There is no substitute for the intimacy of individual 
contact. A person is more likely to believe and accept what he hears in the course ofa 
conversation than what he reads or otherwise learns. The propagandist can tailor his 
appeal to fit the individual's experiences and needs. This tailoring is more likely to 
achieve results than a mass appeal dependent on an approach targeted at the average 
intelligence level of the target audience. 


Other media reinforce face-to-face communications. The leaflet, pamphlet, or magazine 
handed to a participant in a mass rally, the poster reminding all of a positive action program, 
the motion picture or television program to illustrate the speaker’s purpose, the printed 
material given to the individual after an ideological discussion contribute toward the 
success of the PSYOP program. 
TECHNIQUES 
-Some Tips to Remember 

Make each meeting contribute to the entire PSYOP program. 

Choose areas free from interruptions and distractions. 

Set a time limit. Allow enough time for the meeting. 

Choose topics important to the target. 


Ask questions. Questions give the audience a chance to actively participate. The 
-audience merely listens to statements. Questions encourage them to listen and 
speak. They cause action. 


Understand responses. Be certain you understand any comment or answer. 
Repeat, in your own words, what you thought the other person said. If he agrees, 
you understood him. Do not discuss the point unless it is clear to you. 


Be explicit. Explain precisely and make clear to the target audience the problem, 
the point of discussion, and the required action. 


Use concrete words. Avoid words that the audience can or is likely to 
misinterpret. 


Stress all points on which you agree with the target audience. 


Avoid minor disagreements. If you disagree on important points, do so politely. 


Do not antagonize or make the audience sympathetic to the other side. The ~ 


following techniques will help: 


Politely point out that the other side is wrong about some importa nt points. 
List them. 


or 


Politely point out that the other side is uninformed. Then make the point: If 
they had the information, they would change their opinion and agree with 
you. Give the correct information. — , 
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or 
Prove the other side is reasoning illogically; and give the right idea. 

or oe | 

State the other side’s reasoning may be partially right but that it does not 


consider some factors. Then give the facts to support the point you want to 
make. 


Know the subject thoroughly. If you cannot answer a question, do not lie no 
matter how minor or major the issue. Lying destroys credibility. 


Make no promises you cannot or do not intend to keep. 


Be confident. Control your emotions. Do not give way to emotions that will 
antagonize the audience. 


Reinforce your point. Select evidence that supports your position. In order to 
avoid charges of bias, you may introduce minor points to support the epposing 
view. 


Encourage the audience to think along lines that lead to the conclusions you 
want. 


Present conclusions to the audience. Sometimes you may have to disguise them. 
The type of audience determines the extent to which-you must do so. Emphasize 
conclusions on subjects that are unpopular with the target audience. 


For the unfriendly or suspicious audience, disguise or present the conclusions as 
questions, making the desired answer or-action appear to the audience to be the 
logical one. You must present clear, concise, and coherent conclusions to a less 
educated or apathetic audience. You will insult a well-educated audience by openly 
presenting conclusions. to them. Use carefully phrased questions, making the 


: RSepolse you want the only logical. one. 


Arouse the audience’ s emotions, but keep them under tight control. Attention- 
getters may make your appeals more attractive. The attraction must, however, be 
moderate to reinforce your message and not divert attention. Examples are 
attractive or popular persons--men or women, depending, among other things, 
on the culture--presenting a message, the political picnic, entertainment 
troupes at rallies, and background music. 


Have the audience participate. The most effective appeal i is that which requires 
audience participation, if participation verifies the message. For example, if you, 
the propagandist, tell an audience that a nearby area has been completely 
destroyed by our firepower, and this is verified by members of the audience, your 
future credibility will be enhanced. 


Generate discussion. A frequent way to get audience participation is to generate 
discussion, either through questions to the audience or questions or comments 
from people pla nted. in the audience. Once the discussion begins, the 
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psychological operator knows that he has awakened an interest, which is 
encouraged. The psychological operator is successful when the audience is 
_moved from discussion to action. 


Present new material or change style. An audience may become bored or resent 

hearing the same appeals or arguments. The chance of success for an appeal 

may be increased | by presenting new material or by changing the style of 
' presentation. 


-Rumor 


Rumor can be spread by any medium. It can best be controlled or eliminated in face-to- 
face situations. Rumor thrives when general knowledge of the facts is limited and the 
conditions or situation which are the subject of the rumor may be subject to 
ambiguous interpretations..Rumor feeds on the hopes, fears, and desires of a 
population. 


MASS AND FACE-TO-FACE COMMUNICATIONS 


The psychological operator must view mass communications as a supplement to 
interpersonal communications, but he must understand they are nota substitute for a lack 
of knowledge of the culture and society. This dictates: 


The absence of equipment must not be used as an excuse not to communicate. 
The use of equipment to transmit a persuasive message must be proven necessary. 


He must also understa nd that overdependence on equipment can result in the failure of a 
message. Success;-on the other hand, can be assured if alternate face-to-face 
(interpersonal) communications are available as contingencies; i.e., rallies, meetings, 
show-and-tell demonstrations, rumor campaigns, social gatherings, etc. 


While mass communications offer the most rapid means to reach the greatest number, the 
personal touch of face-to-face communications is the most effective way to ‘clinch the 
argument” and sell the product. It can be said, ‘There is a direct correlation between mass 
communications and face-to-face: The closer mass communications approximate face-to- 

~ face, the more effective they become.” This is the major reason why famous, noted, 

popular, widely liked, admired, respected, or loved persons and personalities are widely 
used: in mass cemmumicanons selling campaigns--particularly in selling ideas. 


COMMUNICATIONS BARRIERS AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATOR 
- Barriers 


Barriers to effective communications develop due to differences in the meaning of 

the words, symbols, and actions transmitted among individuals and groups within a 

culture (intracultural) and between indiv(duals and groups of different cultures 
~ (intercultural). 


One of the most critical aspects of working etecunily is recognition of 
differences in cultural values and assumptions, There are certain experiences 
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shared by most individuals within a society, socommon reactions to an event can be 
anticipated. These values and assumptions are so much a part of the individual that 
the target audience will be unaware of how much their behavior is influenced by 
them. 


Words, symbols, and actions being created within a cultural context create 
communications problems between people from different cultural backgrounds. 


_ They do not know the meanings attached to each other’s words, symbols, and 


actions. The cultural influences act as constraints upon cross-cultural communica- 
tion and can be analyzed as differences in cultural values and assumptions, 
objectives, and behavior patterns. 


Psychological Operator 


The psychological operator has learned to work for certain culturally-oriented life 
goals. His goals may vary significantly with the life goals of those persons selected 
as a target audience. For example, the objectives of one culture may be oriented 
toward achievement of harmony with the environment, while another may be 
oriented toward changing the environment. Such differences are obstacles to 
understanding and, therefore, to effective PSYOP. 


The psychological operator provides the means to interpret only the behavior within 
his culture. He expresses this interpretation through words, symbols, and actions 
which, if transmitted by message, may not be acceptable in another culture. A 
clenched fist, for example, may be a gesture of anger in one culture and a salute in 
another. Innocuous words in some countries become foul vulgarities in others. In 
some societies, asking about the well-being of the female members of a friend’s 
family is proper and desirable; in others, it is a serious breach of etiquette. 


A possibility of being culturally biased must be recognized and every effort made to 
interpret behavior in terms of the target audience’s culture. 


In developing messages which will be meaningful to the target audience, the 
psychological operator must take into account both his and the target audience’s 
cultural backgrounds. He must acquaint himself with the established customs and 
social taboos of his target audience to prevent inadvertent disparaging remarks or 
actions. Phrases, comments, expressions, and actions that are normal in our society 
may be offensive in other cultures. 


A problem that deserves special attention is communications with the nonliterate or 
semiliterate audience. Collectively, this audience represents great potential power, 
constituting 60 to 80 percent of the population of some countries. The psychological 
operator must not assume that people identified in other cultures as literate meet 
his standards. A large number of people who are considered literate in their culture 
possess such a limited reading ability that they should be classified as semiliterate. 
In view of their numbers and low status, nonliterate and semiliterate groups are 
fertile for support of ideas and actions (insurgencies, civil war, revolutions) which 
promise to alleviate their suffering. 


Knowing what this audience considers valid evidence and how they can be 
convinced is particularly necessary. And identifying individuals they accept as 
leaders or status people is extremely important. These leaders or status people, who 
can get the populace to accept an idea, should be the first target of the PSYOP 
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communication. However, consideration must be given to their traditional methods 
of decisionmaking. In many cultures, the leader may have no control over the final 
decision. He can only vocalize the decision reached by the group as a whole. 


The psychological operator must recognize that the target has its own language to 
transmit cultural meaning. It may, therefore, be advisable or necessary to use 
members of the target audience to assist him in various ways; i.e., as propagandists, 
translators, advisors, etc. He may also use them, by means of discussions and social 
activities, to gain an intimate knowledge of their language, values, culture, goals, 
folkways, mores, customs, and laws. He must realize that for communications 
purposes the target audience is distinct from other individuals and groups, due to 
varying demographic, cultural, individual, and sociological characteristics. 


Demographic characteristics provide statistics such as age and sex dis- 
tributions, birth and death rates, race, religion, occupation, income, language, 
social class, and political affiliations of members of the target audience. 


Cultural characteristics consist of all behavior that is learned, shared, and 
transmitted by words, symbols, and actions. To communicate effectively with the 
target audience, the psychological operations personnel must have a command 
of such target audience characteristics as language, customs and traditions, 
norms, values, ethics, mores, folkways, attitudes, opinions, the social system, 
the religious system, the political system, the BINSHp system, the education 
system, and the economic system. 


Individual characteristics that may be available to the psychological operator for 
analysis and employment are individual and group stimuli, sensation, motives, 
needs, drives, perception, and frustration. 


Sociological characteristics deal with those aspects of the group which can 
enhance or inhibit communication. These include, but are not limited to, 
demographic, cultural, and individual characteristics mentioned above. 


It is through the group and group processes that attitudes and behaviors may be 
changed. Therefore, by using a group approach, a successful persuasive message that 
will be accepted by group members can be rapidly disseminated. Such acceptance will 
be greatly enhanced if the key communicators within the group are convinced of 
the importance of the message and convince others within the group. 


The psychological operator must give continued attention to message feedback to 
determine the meanings given to his message by the target audience. 


Translations and the Translator 


The ideas to be included in a persuasive message must be thoroughly discussed with 
the translator. The translator must be given ideas and allowed to tra nslate them into 
the language of the target audience. 


By avoiding word-for-word substitutions, in translations, meaningful ideas are 
presented in the logical order of the target audience’s language, as opposed to the 
fragmented meaning that word-for-word translations can create. 


This approach allows the translator to use language that holds the most meaning for 
the target audience. It also makes easier the construction of persuasive messages in 
language that arouses the emotions of the audience. 
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PROPAGANDA AND 
COUNTERPROPAGANDA 


Propaganda is the sales pitch. It's a message with a point of view. It is the 

= deliberate spreading, by any means of communication, of doctrine, ideas, facts, 
argument, information, allegations, or appeals to advance a friendly cause or 
injure an enemy cause. This may be done by words, symbols, public action, or 
other deeds. For a formal definition, see appendix H. 
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The purpose of propaganda is to bring about behavior that the propagandist desires 
and to reinforce that behavior with favorable opinions and attitudes. In order to 
accomplish its purpose, propaganda must fit within the cultural context of the 
audience. |t should also avoid direct attacks on the core beliefs and traditions of the 
target audience. 


EFFECTIVE PROPAGANDA--CRITERIA 
The tests for effective propaganda are simple: 
Does the propaganda fit within the cultural context of the audience? 


Has the propaganda avoided direct attacks on the core beliefs and traditions 
of the target audience? 


To what extent did it influence the target audience to follow the course of 
action desired by the propagandist? 


To what degree did it help the tactical commander? How? Why? 


How successful was it in helping to defeat an insurgency and gaining the 
willing active support of the population? The armed forces? 


To what extent did it succeed in enabling the United States to achieve its 
national policy objectives? 


CLASSIFICATION 
Propaganda is classed on the basis of source: 
White: Its source is openly stated. 
Gray: No source is given. 


Black: Attributed to other than the true source. This type is normally used to 
Support strategic objectives. It generally emanates from the highest levels 
of command or government and is disseminated by designated specialists. 


White, gray, and black do not refer to the content of the propaganda message. 
The terms merely refer to the methods used to carry out the operation. See 
“white propaganda,” ‘‘gray propaganda,” and “black propaganda,” JCS Pub 1. 
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BASIS FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The following elements are basic to the development of propaganda: 


Psychological Operations Objectives 


One of the basic factors that determines what is said, how it is said, and to whom itis 
said is the psychological objective that the psychological operator wishes to achieve. 
The psychological objective is a statement of a measurable response expected of the 
target audience as the result of PSYOP. 


' Target Analysis 


-Target analysis seeks to identify, locate, and gain psychologically relevant insights 
about target audiences by a detailed analysis of intelligence. A detailed analysis of 
target analysis is found in chapter 14. 


Target Audience Interests 


In order for propaganda to appeal to an audience, it must be pertinent to the interests 
__ of that audience. It must satisfactorily answer the questions, “What do you want me to 
~ do?’ ‘What's in it for me?” 


Detailed Current Intelligence 

Detailed current intelligence is needed for successful propaganda: For a discussion on 
the use of intelligence in PSYOP, see chapter 14. 

Production 

An important question facing the propagandist is the availability of media facilities, for 
example: 

Are press, inks, paper, and other printing supplies available? 

Are radio and television production facilities available? 


Can audiovisual material be locally processed? 


Dissemination 


Not only must propaganda be produced, it,must also be disseminated. The 
psychological operator must determine whether he has the means available to - 
effectively disseminate propaganda. For example, is radio and television transmitting 
equipment available? 


Credibility and Impact of Media 


In planning propaganda campaigns, themes, and messages, the psychological 
operator must know the credibility attached to each medium by its target audience and 
the impact of that medium. He must also know media patronage profiles. Credibility 
and patronage vary with the target audience and the media used to spread the 
message. The psychological operator must also know the type of audience each 
medium attracts and its characteristics. 
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Suitable Language 


Frequently the audience may take great risks to hear or read a message, and must do 
so quickly. The message must be worded to permit them to do so. 


Priority of Interests 


Not only will the language vary, but priority of interests must be considered. For 


example, the priority of interests of peasants are not the same as those of city 


merchants; nor are those of city merchants the same as those of university students; 
and none of these are the same as those of a soldier under. artillery bombardment. 


Pretesting 


All propaganda must be pretested before it can be disseminated. Pretesting gives the 
psychological operator a good idea of the potential credibility and effectiveness of his 
message. The selection and use of a particular pretest method must be based primarily 
on the accessibility of the target audience to PSYOP personnel. 


Survey sampling is the most reliable method of pretesting propaganda. This method 
requires personal solicitation of the members of the target audience. In this way, 
empirical data is obtained from the intended recipients of propaganda. The two major 
methods of obtaining specific information by survey sampling are the use of 
questionnaires and personal interviews. The primary purpose of using an interview is 
to present items of interest personally to the respondent, thereby precluding errors in 
interpretation, and to obtain replies from other individuals so that generalizations can 
be made. 


Most personal interviews follow a prescribed pattern; both the wording and order of 
questions are decided upon in advance and rigidly adhered to. A less formal type of 
interview uses a detailed list of subject matter to be covered. It permits the interviewer 
to vary the wording and order of subject matter so that the maximum amount of 
information concerning specific topics can be obtained. 


Survey sampling requires personnel trained to collect data, personnel skilled in its 
interpretation, and accessibility to the target audience. . 


When the target audience is not reasonably accessible, panels of representatives of 
the target audience may be used. These may include prisoners of war, refugees, 
defectors, and other available typical representatives of the potential target audience. 
Panels must be as closely representative of the target audience as possible. Pretests 
with such groups can indicate what appeals are likely to be effective, what to 
emphasize, and what to avoid. By being familiar with the backgrounds of panel 
members, the results of pretests can be interpreted in the light of differences between 
respondents and the intended target audience. 


Panels of representatives may be configured ina number of ways. A panel may consist 
of as few as five representatives or as many as a hundred. The guiding consideration is 
that the number of representatives must be sufficient to provide an adequate cross- 
section of the intended target audience, and the number of responses must be 
sufficient to provide a reliable indication of effectiveness. 


Pretesting may be done by using the following methods: 
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Group consultation. This method allows representatives (5 to 15) to observe and 
study an item of propaganda and exchange views among themselves. It requires 
the pretester to direct the discussion along prearranged lines to obtain 
information and preciude extraneous comments. Use of this procedure enables 
the respondents to exchange ideas; sets the respondents at ease, since they are 
among peers; and enables the pretester to utilize large numbers of represen- 
tatives in a relatively short time. The disadvantages are that the respondents may 
tend to agree with the majority to avoid peer-group criticism. In addition, 
discussions may become long and extraneous unless carefully controlled. Care 
must be exercised to assure that comments which are relevant in the 
sociocultural setting of the respondents are not excluded by overcontrol. 


Individual interview. This method allows respondents to observe and study a 
series of preranked, prearranged items of propaganda. By use of this method, 
several items of propaganda previously used on actual target audiences are 
given a decreasing effectiveness rating ranging from very effective, through 
moderately effective, to not effective. The new item is matched with the 
prescaled propaganda. The respondents are asked to indicate which items of 
propaganda material they feel are most effective and why. Choices are 
compared. If a majority indicate that the new item of propaganda is likely to be 
more effective on the actual target audience than the prescaled items of 
propaganda rated ‘‘not effective” or ‘moderately effective,’ the new item of 
propaganda may be used. 


On the other hand, if a majority of the panel indicate that the new item is not 
likely to be as effective as the prescaled propaganda rated ‘not effective” or 

“moderately effective,” the new propaganda material should be revised to 
conform with panel recommendations. The pretester must determine why each 
‘respondent makes his choice. 


When using panels of representatives, it is essential that the individual conducting the 
pretesting give very explicit instructions. Some of the more important points to cover 
and actions to perform include: 


Pretest instructions and actions: 
. Explain reasons for and the nature of the pretest. 
Put the respondent at ease. . 


Inform the respondent that his identity will remain anonymous, if he 
- desires. . 


inform the respondent that his eappera lion with the pretest will not affect 
his status. 


Inform the respondent that he should consider himself to be in the status 
and position of the target audience he represents. 


Convince the respondent to. answer according to his convictions--that the 
" ‘purpose of the pretest is to identify weak as well as strong points--and 
explain the reasons. 
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After the pretest: 
Express appreciation for cooperation. 


Reaffirm that the respondent understands that he will receive no reward, 
financial or otherwise, for participating in the pretest. 


Reaffirm that the respondent understands that his identity will remain 
anonymous. 


When the target audience, or representative personnel, are not available, panels of 
experts can be used to pretest propaganda. These individuals, who need not be 


_ representative of the target audience, should possess current knowledge and be 


expert in pertinent areas of knowledge or learning; i.e., order of battle, sociology, 
politics, communications, etc. 


Experts may be located near any PSYOP unit. They may be fon nd A the United ae 
Information Service, United States Agency for International Development, . 
telligence agencies, business firms, etc. These individuals should be used wihencter 
the need for them arises. 

Posttesting 


This difficult but essential step in development of propaganda determines the next or 
new propaganda message. The questions that posttesting must answer are: 


-What did the propaganda achieve? 

Was it effective? . ; 

How effective? 

Why not totally effective? 

What propaganda will achieve total effectiveness? 


It is extremely difficult for the psychological operator to measure changes i in conduct 
and intangibles, such as attitudes, opinions, and emotions, upon a physically 
inaccessible audience. The effects of propaganda upon such an audience may be 
gleaned from the reaction of the enemy government as determined by its actions and 


_made known by various media. Prisoners of war, defectors, line crossers, and 


sometimes, press correspondents may assist in the process. 


Evaluation of all factors influencing propaganda and the results must be objective. All 


propaganda must be evaluated on the basis of the results desired and the results 
achieved, but must be measurable by comparing the results desired. with the actual 
change in. conduct, attitudes, opinions, and emotions. . 


BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF US ARMY PROPAGANDA 


Success in PSYOP is impossible without credibility. Even in the most underdeveloped 
areas, or under the most adverse conditions, the truth becomes known toa target audience. 
If lies have been told, credibility is lost. Once lost, it can-never be totally regained. 
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US Army propaganda is based on a strategy of truth. It seeks to strengthen or create a 
‘favorable image by emphasizing the credible truth. This is so because the complete truth is 
frequently not believable (is incredible) to the target audience. For example, in World War Il 
it was incredible to the enemy that the prisoners of war we had captured were receiving 
regular rations of cigarettes (with tobacco in them), fresh oranges, chocolate bars, coffee, 
and other items not available to the general populace in enemy countries. 


Dedication to the truth does not imply that a full recounting of facts is required or advisable. 
Facts to support certain themes may be selected while others may be excluded. The 
propagandist reports those facts that present his side in the best light. However, to maintain 
objectivity, he may present some views (generally minor) from the other side. This is done, 
in many cases, to reduce the impact of enemy propaganda and to increase the credibility of 
US/ friendly propaganda, since people tend to believe a source if both sides of a position are 
presented, even when one side is dominant. . 


KEYS TO SUCCESSFUL PROPAGANDA 


The first requirement for successful propaganda is a national! policy that meets the needs of 
the target audience. The role of the psychological operator is to communicate that policy. 
Not only must the propaganda be credible and persuasive, it must also not be recognizable 
by the target audience as being propaganda: 

News--commentary- -discussion--instructions- -facts--entertainment 

--YES! Propaganda--NO! 


Propaganda must be based on reality. Any gap between reality and propaganda will be 
quickly noticed. It does not require mass communications systems to reveal discrepancies. 
The jungle drum and the bamboo telegraph will do that quickly enough. With the transistor 
radio and even television reaching the most primitive areas, the time gap is even shorter. 


Messages to different groups of people will vary according to their different interests, but 
the underlying themes--the substance of the messages--must be consistent. 


Messages to different audiences may be different, but never contradictory. The credible 
truth must be consistent to all audiences. 


Propaganda must gain attention--IMMEDIATELY open minds It must ins presented so that’ 
the target audience will open its mind (individually and collectively) to receive the message. 
Insults, harassment, and messages degrading the target audience have the unwanted 
effect of closing the mind. 


After the mind is receptive to the message, it must be held open. This is done by appealing 
to the interests of the audience and by presenting better solutions to their problems than 
those presently available. If possible, the propagandist must create or awaken an 
awareness in the target audience to needs that only he, the propagandist, can satisfy. 


The psychological operator must take into consideration the fact that not only does each 
target audience have its own specific interests, but these interests have a priority of 
importance. Propaganda will hold the attention of its target audience only so long as it 
appeals to the most urgent interests and needs of the audience, and so long as the solutions 
offered are realistic and safe. 
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The same factors that apply to overcoming resistance to propaganda also apply to gaining 
and holding an audience. With good propaganda, however, it is easier to gain. and hold the 
attention of a new audience than one that has turned away from previously disseminated 
material. 


The degree to which actions are influenced and the permanency of actions (when free from 
coercion) measure the success of the message. The most successful propaganda, with the 
longest effect, is that which reinforces the actions brought about by creating favorable 
opinions, emotions, and attitudes in the target audience. The favorable Spinone: emotions, 
and attitudes give permanency to the actions. 


ROLE OF THE ENEMY 
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The psychological operator must always bear in mind that the enemy government, with its 
civilian and military agencies, has a major effect upon the target audience. This effect 
places the US/friendly propagandist at a disadvantage which he must overcome. The 
following factors are of primary importance. 


Enemy Control Over Audience 


An enemy government generally has physical control over the target audience. This 
gives it the power and ability to punish those whom it considers to be criminals or 
nonconformists. Fear of punishment is a major deterrent to actions that the 


‘propagandist might desire; e.g., having a target audience listen to his radio broadcasts 


when listening is punishable by death. 


It follows that a government that has physical control over a designated target 


audience also controls the total welfare of that audience. Aside from incarceration and 
the power to inflict death, the enemy government has lesser but, nonetheless, highly 


. effective means of interfering with the propagandist trying to reach those within its 


jurisdiction. 


The government might prohibit criminals and nonconformists from working. It can 
restrict travel, a serious penalty for those who must travel to work but who may be 
prohibited from doing so by government edict. 


Those within the power of an enemy government are aware that their welfare 
depends upon compliance with the wishes of their government. They will hesitate to 


jpopardize their well-being and that of their families. 


Enemy Interference With Friendly Propaganda 


Propaganda does. not flow freely into enemy territory. The enemy has the physical 
power and means to restrict the flow of communications within any territory it 
controls, even where there is an effective shadow government. 


Eacm cipaeed Sanctions and Rewards to Informers 


Not only can and will the enemy government impose sanctions upon those who defy 
its wishes, laws, and edicts, but it will also offer substantial rewards to those who 


-inform on lawbreakers and nonconformists. These rewards may take any number of 


forms: money, jobs, rank, land, business opportunities, power, fame, etc. 
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Generally, the fear of being reported is as great as being caught transgressing by 
police or other security agents. This fear often inhibits individuals, groups, or even 
societies from freewill actions, such as listening to foreign radio broadcasts and 
speaking with strangers, nonconformists, or members of outgroups. . 


~ Enemy Popular Support 


While it may be your enemy, a government or ainied force i is someone 5élse’ Ss friend. 


The psychological operator who works on the premise that his enemy is everyone's 
enemy is deceiving himself. Every government has some degree of popular support. It 
has those who will take the necessary steps to support it. For example, the 
bureaucracy of government employees has a vested interest in aiding the government 
that employs it. There are also a great number of people who would fear change, and 
__ there are always those who believe in their government, rig ht or wrong. None of these 
will assist the propagandist. In fact, they probably will actively oppose his efforts. 


Enemy Propaganda Campaign. 


The last, but not least, effective weapon of the enemy will be its own offensive 
propaganda. This propaganda will strengthen the resolve of those who favor the cause 
of the enemy and will tend to weaken the resolve of those who are neutral. The 
_enemy’s propaganda may require the US/friendly psychological operator to divert 
time, energy, money, personnel, facilities, and other resources to counter it. 


The psychological operator must not downgrade enemy PSYOP efforts; he must be 
aware that. he does not have a monopoly on effective psychological operations and 
credible persuasive propaganda. Never underrate your enemy is as true for 
psychological operations as it is for combat. 


The way to success is not a one-way street. The psychological operator must expect 
that his successful propaganda efforts will bring about an enemy counterpropaganda 
campaign. The results of the counterpropaganda campaign will depend on the 
effectiveness of US/friend ly efforts. An enemy’s irrational overreaction may work to 
the advantage of the US/ friendly propagandist. 


While US and friendly military, economic, and political sanctions will lessen the will of 
some members of the enemy forces to fight or the will of civilians to support their 
’ government, these same sanctions may strengthen the will of others to resist our 


efforts. Our propaganda may incite some members of a selected target audience to” 


greater antagonistic effort. 


Authoritarian governments are prone to overact; this 1 may work to the benefit of the | 
US/ friendly propagandist. Overaction by blanket prohibition will generally ‘help the 


US psychological operator. It will lead people who are naturally curious to take risks to 
satisfy their curiosity. 


Prohibition from listening to US/ friendly radio broadcasts or watching TV may, in spite 
of the risks, whet the desire to hear and see what we may have to say or show. 
Prohibition from reading leaflets, circulars, newspapers, and magazines may lead toa 
black market in these items. 
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The propagandist must make the target audience’s risks worthwhile by disseminating 
propaganda that appeals to their needs and interests and helps them alleviate their 
situation. 


If US actions are honorable and humane and its accompanying propaganda credible, 
acceptance by a few may lead to a bandwagon effect, and hostility may decrease. The 
effects of a sound, complete message (actions and words) can be contagious. 


Resistance to Propaganda 


The first step to overcoming resistance to propaganda is to determine the reasons why 
it is resisted. This may require thorough background research into the history of the 
target audience whose values, culture, and present conduct have a historical basis. All 
groups, cultures, and societies have events in their history that are particularly 


~ significant and are categorized by key slogans, phrases, events (e.g., Bastille Day in 


France), and religious ceremonies. 


A basic ingredient in overcoming resistance to propaganda is a logical PSYOP plan 
that is culturally accurate. The most detailed PSYOP plan in the world is utterly 
useless if it is not appropriate to the environment, conditions, and culture of the target. 
Each target group is susceptible to specific appeals. A plan that considers the 
uniqueness of its target will, when implemented, more readily overcome resistance by 
the target audience. 


While words may make promises, actions concretely prove intentions. A major role of 
the psychological operator is to communicate word of the implementing efforts. 


Everybody likes a winner. This works to the advantage of every psychological operator. 
Success and victory have a bandwagon effect in that they bring more adherents to the 
cause. The greater the success or victory, the greater and more assertive the PSYOP 
campaign should be to exploit the success or victory. The uncertain and wavering 
will join the victorious cause. The ties of the strongest adherents to the losing side will 
weaken. Good PSYOP enhance the effects of victory and success. 


PROPAGANDA LIMITATIONS 
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The following factors place limitations upon the effectiveness of PSYOP and propaganda: 


Political 


Political situations and conditions may be such that the aspirations of the target 
audience cannot be fulfilled. National policy may preclude offering even token 
fulfillment. Complete agreement among allies is seldom attained on policy affecting 
their goals, national interests, and courses of action. Conflicting needs of other 
agencies of government operating abroad and military necessity may make policy 
uncertain, This may result in courses of action that reduce credibility and good will 
below the level desired in psychological operations. 
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“Military | 
The military situation may be adverse, thereby stringently limiting the use of effective 
propaganda. Even static military situations restrict the possible effectiveness of 


PSYOP. Military security may limit the use or timing of potentially sound and effective 
themes and messages. 


Audience 


Target audiences are suspicious. Under the adverse conditions in which they 
‘generally exist, they have every reason to be. Being suspicious, they are not disposed 
to believe that the propagandist really has their interests at heart, or even that his 
interests are compatible with theirs. Because of historical, social, cultural, and 

. . language differences, the target audiences may not respond to the propagandist’s line 
of reasoning. Beca use the enemy regime has greater access to the people under its 
control, it can interpose barriers that will limit or destroy any chance of communica- 
‘tion between the propagandist and his intended target audience. In addition to 
technical communications barriers, extensive political and security police 
organizations that control communications can impose sanctions on the intended 
audience. 


Personnel 


Ultimate :success depends upon dedicated, proficient personnel who can do the job. 
Unfortunately, due to scarcity and great demand, they are frequently not available in 
time of conflict. Equipment is not a substitute for these people. 


COUNTERPROPAGANDA 


- Counterpropaganda is propaganda directed at the target audiences of enemy propaganda; it is 
designed to counteract enemy or other foreign propaganda and to capitalize on vulnerabilities in 
their campaign. Through the use of counterpropaganda, enemy campaigns can be either 
neutralized or minimized. While counterpropaganda is basically defensive to limit the 
effectiveness of enemy propaganda, it is not so in a negative sense. Using imagination, a 
psychological operator can, and should, initiate a well-planned, aggressive, and effective 
“counterpropaganda offensive. 


USE OF COUNTERPROPAGANDA 


The use of counterpropaganda must be based on intelligence, propaganda analysis, and the 
_ answers to ‘the following questions: 


How will the’ counterpropaganda affect the overall PSYOP campaign? 
What is the current and potential impact of enemy propaganda? : 
What is the probability of success of counterpropaganda? 


The psychological operator must be aware of the danger of becoming so involved in a 
counterpropaganda campaign that he loses the initiative. 
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’ COUNTERPROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 
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The technique used will depend upon the current situation and the possibility of success. 
Some of the most common techniques are: 


Conditioning 


This involves the use of education and information programs to condition the tirget 
audience and thereby reduce the shock effect of anticipated enemy propaganda. This 
technique reduces susceptibility. 
Forestalling | 
This technique is akin to “immunization.” It is the process of counteracting or 
capitalizing on a subject potentially exploitable by enemy propaganda before the 
enemy uses it. 
Minimizing the Subject 
A subject may be minimized by the following techniques: 

Emphasize its favorable aspects to the target audience. 


Insinuate the entire story cannot be told at present, while suggesting thatthe full | 
facts will prove the enemy story either inaccurate or totally false. 


Briefly mention the enemy story and drop it. 


Direct Refutation 


This is a point-by-point rebuttal of enemy propaganda. A danger of direct refutation is 
that it may, by keeping the subject in the “public eye,” add strength and possibly 
credibility to enemy propaganda. Therefore, care must be taken to counter the 
enemy’s story so completely and effectively that publicity will not give it credibility. 


Indirect Refutation 


Indirect refutation introduces new, relevant themes which refute the enemy 
propaganda by implication and insinuation. By using this technique, the psychological 
operator is less likely to reinforce the credibility of papery propaganda than if he 
directly refuted it. 


Diversionary Propaganda 

This is an attempt to divert the attention of the target audience from the enemy 
propaganda by using f new themes or by intensified use of themes that have proven 
effective. 

Imitative Deception 


This technique involves the alteration of enemy propaganda so as to give ita different 


‘slant, a slant favorable to the United States and its allies. 
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Silence 


The best technique may be to ignore the enemy propaganda, particularly when active 
counterpropaganda measures may be dangerous or the effect is uncertain. In the 
event that the enemy theme does not lend itself to successful exploitation, or the 
subject is not important enough to warrant rebuttal, IGNORE IT--REMAIN SILENT! 
Before using this technique, the effect of silence upon the public must be weighed. 


> Restrictive Measures 


Restrictive measures may be used to deny the target audience access to enemy 
propaganda. This, however, calls attention to the enemy output and whets the desire 
to learn the enemy's Story. It thereby encourages the target audience to listen to and 
read the denied propaganda -covertly. Restrictive measures, generally used by 
authoritarian governments, are never completely effective. Total enforced isolation is 
virtually impossible. Restrictive measures are not recommended. 
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ae : Chapler Twelue 
PSYOP PLANNING 


? The key to the success of PSYOP, as with any military operation, is adequate 
planning. The need for detailed, long-range imaginative planning is critical. 


To be successful a psychological operation requires: 


. A complete, detailed, accurate data base arranged for ease of use. 
. Detailed, timely intelligence. 
Centralized control. 
e Sound and timely planning. 


Decentralized execution. 


Optimum use of available resources. 
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Psychological operations planning is a continuous process requiring imagination and 
determination. It must be responsive to immediate change brought about by any new 
condition or circumstance affecting the target audience or the psychological objective. 
The resulting plan is also subject to change. 


The PSYOP planning process must be flexible. Targets of opportunity should be 
exploited as they arise. Opportunities to exploit a vulnerability may be lost by inflexible 
insistence on implementing the original plan. Vulnerabilities, conditions, target 


audiences, objectives, and themes often change rapidly due to shifts in events and 
policies. 


Planning may precede or follow the decision to carry out a course of action. Whether 
the planning precedes or follows the decision, the ingredients are essentially the 
same for any PSYOP plan. For example, contingency plans follow the same pattern; 
they cover a variety of situations, such as the end of hostilities, intervention by other 
nations, the use of new weapons, changes in political conditions, and changes in the 
military situation. Contingency plans are designed to be implemented immediately 
upon order when the anticipated and prepared for event occurs. 


PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 


Realistic objectives that can be achieved within policy limitation. 
Analysis of the existing military and political situation. 

Sources of information. 

Delineation of the target and its accessibility. 

Themes to be used to achieve PSYOP objectives. 

Themes to be avoided. . 

Media to be employed. 


Formal staffing and coordination required to effect the plan. 


PSYOP PLANNING SEQUENCE 


The sequence of steps taken to plan a psychological operation will vary with the situation; 
however, the same steps apply to any PSYOP planning. The flow and sequence of major PSYOP 
actions which occur in both PSYOP units and staff sections are shown in figure 12-1 to guide 
those involved in planning and supervising psychologica! operations. 


Asa first step, PSYOP personnel constantly gather information relevant to the area of operations. 
This intelligence focuses on subjects of PSYOP interest. The material, gathered from numerous 
sources and analyzed, is placed in a Basic PSYOP Study (BPS). (For a detailed discussion, see 
chapter 14 and appendix C.) 


Target analysis is a major action in campaign development. It is an examination of intelligence to 
permit the analyst to establish a list of psychological objectives to guide PSYOP personnel in 
conducting psychological operations. (For a detailed discussion of target analysis, see chapter 14 
and appendix F.) . 


Mission Assignment 


A PSYOP support mission can be given to a PSYOP unit at any time during the PSYOP 
planning sequence prior to the initiation of campaign control. Upon receipt of a PSYOP 
mission, the PSYOP personnel follow the routine decisionmaking steps outlined inFM 101- 
5. 


PSYOP Estimate of the Situation 


The ACofS, G5 is responsible for the preparation of the PSYOP estimate of the situation 
(appendix D). The commander’s decision regarding PSYOP support of the mission is made 
from this document. The estimate should, above all else, make clear the psychological 
impact of the commander's proposed courses of action. 
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Plan Preparation 


After the commander announces his decision, the ACofS, G5/S5 prepares plans/ annexes 
tasking the major subordinate elements with the responsibility to accomplish the PSYOP 
tasks. The same plans provide the commander with sufficient PSYOP support to accomplish 
the tasks. The PSYOP unit commander makes recommendations for the employment of the 
PSYOP assets. 


Media Selection 


Selection of media to transmit messages is based on the information revealed during target 
analysis. The analysis determines the type of media that is acceptable and credible to the 
target audience. (See chapter 17 for further discussion.) The planner must also consider the 
availability and mechanical capability of the. media to deliver the message. For example, if 
television is selected, the audience must have access to compatible receivers. Early in the 
planning stage, consideration must be given to the time required for production and 
delivery. The message must be delivered at the needed time. 


Propaganda Development 


Propaganda development is the process of taking information, knowledge, and material 
available, visualizing it all, and expressing it as artwork, words, symbols, texts, 
manuscripts, and actions. 


Pretesting 


A pretest to determine the probable impact of PSYOP material upon the target audience and 
unintended audience should be accomplished using the appropriate techniques. The best 
sounding board for pretesting is a cross section of the target audience. If these people are 
not available, a panel of those most similar to the target audience should be used. (See 
chapter 11 for techniques.) 


Campaign Control 


Campaign control involves the production and dissemination of PSYOP material. For a 
discussion of campaign control: see appendix G. 


Posttesting 


Posttesting and pretesting techniques are the same, but the same personnel must not be 
used on.both testing procedures. In addition, posttesting discussions must be concerned 
with the reasons for GURIENCE responses. 


Feedback 


This is the basis for modification of plans and operations. 
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IMPROVING THE PRODUCT 


Successful propaganda is both credible and persuasive. Building credibility requires consistency 
and time. Of the many factors entering into the establishment of credibility, one of the most 
important is an accurate target analysis. Credibility will be enhanced when the themes relate to 
the needs and wants of the target audience and are kept within their frame of reference. 
Experience indicates that the persuasiveness of propaganda to.a hostile audience is increased 
when the propaganda is objective and indirect--the more hostile the audience, the more 
objective and indirect the propaganda. 


Personal messages for delivery or transmission to individuals or groups in a target audience by a 
former associate or relative should contain intimate details known only to the source. They 
should be a means of identification to the intended audience. 


In addition, the source must be clearly identified with sufficient information so there is no doubt 
as to his identity. This reinforces the credibility of the message. 


AVOIDING THE COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 


The following statements apply in limited, general, and cold war: 


In a foreign internal defense situation, avoid propaganda that places the host country ina 
secondary position. US Army psychological operations support host country efforts. 


Do not use terms, weights, or measures that are foreign to the target audience. 


Do not translate directly from English to a foreign language. Instead, give the linguist an 
idea or concept and have the concept phrased in the local language. 


Do not add credence to enemy propaganda through words or actions. 
Make definite positive statements. Avoid the negative. Do not appear uncertain. 


When preparing messages for dissem ination, follow the rule any statement or action that 
can be misinterpreted will be misinterpreted. 


Do not distribute propaganda that can be easily altered by the enemy to their advantage. 
Avoid themes to which host country and enemy troops are equally vulnerable. 


Do not insult or anger the target audience. Keep their minds open and their emotions 
friendly. 


Do not use strong threats. Use threats only to meet or arouse a need, and present them as 
facts. 


Do not give free publicity to enemy. atrocities in the host country. 
Use enemy atrocities to gain sympathy abroad. 
Keep all promises; if uncertain of ability to deliver, don’t promise. 


Security permitting, warn civilians of impending artillery fires, naval gunfire, and aerial 
bombardment. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL OBJECTIVES 


A psychological objective is derived from the mission. It may be a single step or a series of steps 
designed to lead the target audience toward the behavior or attitude desired to accomplish the 
PSYOP mission. Changes in conditions may bring about changes in psychological objectives. 


‘Psychological objectives are classified as: 


Cohesive. Those whose achievement would strengthen or more closely unite the society or 
target group. 


Divisive. Those designed to separate the individual from his group, separate a group from 
other groups or a society, or disorganize a group or society. 


THEMES 


A theme is a subject, topic, or line of persuasion used to achieve psychological objectives by 
exploiting existing vulnerabilities. Themes are the bridge between propaganda opportunity and 
the response which the psychological operator is trying to elicit. 


Each theme should stand alone. It must, however, be coordinated with all relevant agencies 
to insure consistency and support for national objectives and policy. 


Each theme should deal with only one subject. Do not complicate a theme by trying to 
achieve several objectives. Use separate themes for each objective. 


Themes should be selected to persuade the target audience to adopt the course of action 
wanted by the psychological operator. The audience is motivated by telling them what 
action is desired, why it is desirable to them, and then showing how it fulfills their needs. Do 
not use negative themes to achieve positive action, as they tend to be counterproductive. 


Make surrender/ defector appeals on safe-conduct passes. Insure that the leaflets on which the 
appeals are made state that they are safe-conduct passes. 


State that surrender may be made without a pass. 


Stress that surrender may be made to any unit. 


Inform all US/friendly units of the surrender/defection policy, sothat those enemy whotry — 


to surrender or defect are not shot in the attempt. 


Defection and desertion appeals are used to encourage individuals or groups among enemy 
forces to place personal considerations above group interests. Desertion/defection appeals 
should give absolute, specific assurance of good treatment, and cite honorable and worthy 
reasons for desertion or defection. When appropriate, use defectors to criticize their own 


government and military forces. Their message is personal and will have a greater effect than | 


that of outsiders. 


Family appeals are very effective, but should be disseminated in the enemy area only; if they are 
circulated where friendly troops prevail, they may cause desertion among host country troops. 
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Explaining the presence of foreign troops in the country is a major task. Items prepared to explain 
this presence should be pretested extensively to insure they cannot be misinterpreted as 
boasting. Similarities of culture and national goals between the host country and the US should 
be stressed. Differences between the host country/allies and the United States should be 
deemphasized. 


THE MESSAGE 


A propaganda message is a communication with the purpose of bringing about an action and an 


attitude. Before it can accomplish its purpose, it must get a hearing by the designated receiver 
(target). In brief, a message must be received, be understood, be believed, offer a solution, and 
bring about a desired result. 


Given a policy, intelligence, a target, themes, and appraisal of the desired results, the 
propagandist composes his message. He must construct, time, and transmit his message so that, 
even though in competition with considerable other material being presented to the target, it gets 
a hearing. The target must understand the message and give it the interpretation intended by the 
propagandist. 


A propaganda message must arouse or stimulate needs. It must cause an action or bring about 
an attitude desired by the propagandist. This requires that the message tell the target how to 
satisfy its needs--by following the course of action desired by the propagandist. This, in turn, 
requires that the actions (urged openly or implied) be appropriate and important to the target. In 
order to get the action or attitude desired, the message must, in the opinion of the target, offer the 
best solution (or the only logical one) toward solving the problem addressed or in fulfilling target 
needs. 


In essence, the propagandist must take all necessary steps to assure that the action he desires 
will succeed and that the action he does not desire will have the least opportunity to appeal to the 
target; i.e., that the undesired action will fail. 


MESSAGE STRUCTURE 


The propaganda message should be clear, concise, and coherent--a precise item without 
extraneous material; everything in it must contribute to the whole message, providing a coherent 
flow without the use of filler material. 


In preparing a message or line of persuasion, avoid abstractions if possible. Make maximum 
use of specific and factual examples and photographs. 


lf abstractions are used, define them in the simplest terms. 
Relate the message to the everyday life of the audience. 


Since the target is suspicious and wil! look for hidden unfavorable meanings, insure that 
only one interpretation, the intended one, can be given each sentence. 


Since the target has a different background and frame of reference, do not use unfamiliar 
idiomatic expressions or jargon. 
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‘Use clear and complete statements. 


Develop thoughts in the logical sequence of the language used by the target audience. Do 
not leave any thoughts for the target to fill in. The key question to ask is, ‘‘Does the audience 
understand what it means?” 


Use the level of language that is correct for the literacy level of the target audience. For 
semiliterates, it is best to use their regional dialects and idiomatic expressions. 
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Chapter Thirteen 
CONCEPT OF EMPLOYMENT 


In war, the side which most effectively influences the psyche of man will have 
the strategic advantage, fight the better fight, and win the victory and the peace. 
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ROLE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS . 


Psychological operations are interrelated with national, ideological, economic, 

foreign, and military activities. They establish, maintain, and reinforce the effect and 

credibility of these integrated functions. Concerted, systematic, and comprehensive 

psychological programs support US military services and the government agencies - 
and departments concerned with national security. 


US ARMY PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


PSYOP personnel support and complement planned operations. They also 
assure that the psychological impact of planned and executed operations and 
military activities are made known to the commander. These might include 
Stationing of forces, deployments, official and personal troop expenditures and 
conduct, and storage of munitions and weapons. 


PSYOP are aimed at three major foreign target groups: 


Enemy 


Psychological operations attempt to demoralize the 
enemy soldier or hostile civilian, undermine his 
Cause, obtain favorable behavior, and develop 
opinions, emotions, and attitudes to reinforce that 
behavior. 


Uncommitted 


Psychological operations must develop favorable 
behavior in the uncommitted and reinforce favorable 
opinions, emotions, and attitudes. 


Friends 


Psychological operations must keep friendly groups 
and individuals assured of the eventual victory. 
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NATIONAL OBJECTIVES ABROAD 


in the area of foreign policy, psychological operations may have the mission of supporting 
political objectives, gaining support and cooperation of neutral countries, strengthening or 
weakening alliances, deterring nations from aggression, and bringing about the final 
surrender of the enemy. 


MAJOR MILITARY OBJECTIVES 


Joined with the persuasive psychological pressures generated by combat situations, 
PSYOP can heip to lower enemy morale, reduce combat efficiency, encourage defection 
and desertion, participate in deception operations, and add a multiplier effect to existing 
forces to bring about more efficient accomplishment of the mission. 


Lower Enemy Morale 


Sustained use of PSYOP stressing unfair treatment of ethnic, economic, social, 
political, and regional groups or minorities can produce a divisive and depressing 
effect upon the morale of enemy units and the civilian population. Exploitation of a 
deteriorating enemy military and political situation can also accomplish this. 


Reduce Combat Efficiency 


Steady psychological attacks upon morale, integrated with other military operations, 
can lower the combat effectiveness of enemy troops. This may be done by 
emphasizing the growing strength of allied forces, the lower civilian morale, enemy 
combat defeats, and destruction of enemy industrial capacity. 


Encourage Defection and Desertion 


Enemy soldiers subjected to psychological operations over extended periods can be 
induced to malinger, desert, defect, fail to perform their duties effectively, fight 
dispiritedly, and surrender. 


Deceive 


PSYOP can support tactical deception plans of the commander; e.g., convey deceptive 
information. But no deceptions which are contrary to the law of war (e.g., broadcasting 
falsely that an armistice or cease-fire has been agreed upon) will be conducted. Use of 
deceptive information requires that subsequent effects on the future credibility of 
PSYOP information be carefully considered. 


These objectives are attained by propaganda and deliberate actions with planned 


psychological impact. Any means of communication may be used to deliver the message. — 


Whether used singly or combined, the entire communications effort must be centrally 
coordinated and integrated. Messages may be transmitted overtly or covertly. 


LIMITATIONS 
The psychological operator must be aware of and overcome the limitations of PSYOP. These 
include: 
Enemy Countermeasures 


The effectiveness of PSYOP is limited by the enemy’s ability to use political and 
military sanctions against people within its territory and its ability to intercept 
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communications, emanating both within and beyond its boundaries, aimed at people 
within its territory. Enemy counterpropaganda will also act as a damper against 
US/friendly psychological operations. 

Incomplete Information 


Lack of or incomplete information will limit the number of vulnerable targets. 


Difficulty Evaluating Effects of Own Propaganda 

Stringent enemy restrictions on news, public discussions, and travel limit accurate 
assessment of US/friendly PSYOP efforts. 

Lack of Coordination 


A lack of planning and operating coordination between military units, headquarters, 
and services and between civilian and military agencies will limit and adversely affect 
US/friendly PSYOP. 


Lack of Qualified Personnel 


Effective PSYOP require dedicated, imaginative people who know the language and 
customs of the target audience and are familiar with the political, economic, social, 
psychological, and ideological conditions of their society. Such people are scarce. 


Law of War 


The psychological operator is limited in his actions and words by the proscriptions 
(listed in FM 27-10) of the laws of war set forth in the Hague Conventions, Hague 


’ Regulations, and Geneva Conventions of 1949, and other sources. These proscrip- 
’ tions constrain the actions of the United States in conflict situations and must be 


observed by US military personnel. 


MAJOR OPERATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 
IN STRUCTURING A PSYOP FORCE 


MISSION 
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The PSYOP mission is derived from that of the supported force; therefore, the mission of the 
supported force is the major factor in structuring a PSYOP force. 


Realistic appraisals must be made of PYSOP capabilities within the limits of national policy 
and command directives, and available personnel and material resources. The ability to 
plan and execute a PSYOP campaign may be limited by a number of factors, such as: 


US/ friendly nation national policy. 

The realities of unit, service, or agency priorities. 
United States vis-a-vis friendly nation priorities. 
Deficiencies in number and quality of personnel. 


Lack of and deficiencies in material resources: facilities,.equipment, parts, and 
supplies. 
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TARGETS 


The primary targets of PSYOP are groups: political, social, economic, cultural, ethnic, racial, 
religious, military, intellectual elites, farmers, laborers, government employees, white 
collar workers, etc. But knowing your target is not enough; the type of media through which 
the target audience can be influenced must also be known. 


Accessibility of the target will determine the type of campaign to be implemented and the 
propaganda mix. The major factors determining target accessibility are political, 
geographic, literacy rate, and communications media available to the source and to the 
‘target. These factors play a key role in determining the type campaign to be implemented 
and the media mix. 


MEDIA 


Among the major factors determining the proper media mix are the present or anticipated 
political situation, geographic restraints, the literacy rate, and the availability of a particular 
medium. National sovereignty, national policy, international relations, the location of the 
target within political boundaries, and whether the target is under US, friendly, enemy, or 
neutral political control must be considered. 


The geographic area of operations is as important in planning and executing a psychological 
operation as.it is for all other operations. The location, climate, physical features (large 
bodies of water, high mountains, extensive desert, swampland, vast plateaus, low 
mountain ranges, great prairies, etc.) not only determine the type of propaganda that can be 
disseminated and the means, but, more important, the type, density, and availability of 
target audiences. 


The psychological operator must keep in mind that within a geographic or political area, the 
literacy rate of target groups may vary from almost complete illiteracy to complete literacy. 
The literacy rate of the target audience will determine whether printed material should be 
distributed, and, if so, what type. It will determine the type of radio, television, audiovisual, 
and theatrical programs to be presented as well as the level and type of interpersonal (face- 
to-face) communications. 


While the most effective medium is face-to-face communication, major reliance must be 
placed upon use of mass media in PSYOP campaigns. Logistical considerations and 
message authenticity and credibility force the PSYOP planner and operator to look to “‘on- 
the-ground”’ facilities, equipment, personnel, and supplies. 


Use of local media: Policy, agreements, and legal contracts must permit the use of . 
local mass media resources, and funds must be available to obtain their use. 


Except for normal business agreements and contracts, use of local mass media 
resources in foreign areas requires joint US/HC approval. Legal clearances must be 
obtained before planning for, or attempting to use, local media. 


Availability of receiving equipment: Two of the major mass media, radio and 
television, require both transmitting and compatible receiving equipment. 


It is not enough to know that radio and television equipment are available (and perhaps 
in widespread use). The planner and operator must also know whether they are 
compatible with his transmitting equipment. He must know whether the equipment in 
the hands of the target will receive the message. For example, radio communications 
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may be under strict, closely policed government control, which limits radio receivers to 
a single government channel. It may not be feasible nor economical to slide into this 
channel. Thus, radio cannot be used. 


Television: Throughout the world, there are several television transmission 
systems requiring specifically designed receivers: the receivers compatible with one 
particular system are not compatible with others. 


LOGISTICS 


CONTROL 


Use of locally available supplies not only lends authenticity to propaganda, but also 
alleviates the logistical burden of transoceanic or transcontinental shipment. The best 
sources for locating local material are indigenous people who have worked in the 
communications field. US and host government and private personnel and agencies can 


_render great service in locating facilities, equipment, and supplies. 


In an overseas operation, the breakdown of a simple part may puta vital piece of equipment 
out of operation for months. If locally produced equipment is used, parts are usually readily 
available for installation, thus reducing the downtime. Maintenance is always a factor in 
using complex mass media equipment. Use of locally manufactured equipment that canbe 
readily repaired by indigenous mechanics who have been factory or dealer trained 
simplifies maintenance problems and eliminates the costly, nonproductive process of 
training local mechanics to repair unfamiliar US-produced equipment. 


The missions and location (geographic spread) of supported units must be considered in 
determining the management responsibilities of PSYOP command and control personnel. 
Supported forces may be so widely spread out that additional PSYOP command and control 
personnel are required. Due to the nature of PSYOP management (central policy guidance 
with decentralized execution), the span of control must not be strained. An overly wide span 
of control can result in an uncoordinated policy that is counterproductive to psychological 
operations. 


LANGUAGE 


Spoken and written languages must be authentic. The final product of propaganda reaches 
the target as language, written or spoken. It is not enough that the language be 
scholastically accurate. It must also be currently authentic for each target group. This is 
particularly true of dialects. The target subconsciously weighs the language used; if it isn’t 
authentic, the message fails. 


FOREIGN NATIONAL AUGMENTATION 
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Augmentation is the rule rather than the exception. The US soldier who can get the 
message across to a foreign target audience is a rarity. Communications, even between 
people having a common language, heritage, and way of life, are less than perfect. The 
problems of communicating are compounded in intercultural communications with 
differing basic concepts of time, divergent core values and objectives, and different 
interpretations of phenomena and meanings of words. The job can best be done by local 
nationals or persons formerly resident in a target area (or among a target group) long 
enough to acquire the cultural traits of the target. 
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Knowing the language of the target audience does not mean a person has a thorough 
understanding of the target. For effective PSYOP, the psychological operator must have 
complete empathy with and be totally immersed into the total current environment (life) of 
his target audience. His background must enable him, intellectually, emotionally, and 
culturally, to visualize the circumstances of the target audience from their point of view, 
situation, and condition: He must know what is most important to the target audience at the 
particular time his message reaches them. He must know his target thoroughly. 


The spectrum of requirements for foreign personnel augmentation ranges from idea men, 
researchers, writers, professional communicators, administrators, artists, and an- 
nouncers, through translators/ interpreters, technicians, artisans,and skilled personnel, to 
maintenance and service personnel, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers. It may be 
difficult to find a sufficient number or any persons who have the required education, ability, 
expertise or skills to meet the needs of the unit. One possible means of overcoming this 
deficiency is to break the requirement or job into simple components as is done on industrial 
mass production lines. 


Foreign social scientists required to learn the psychological characteristics of a target 
audience may be unavailable. In this case, empirical observations may. be taken. from 
policemen, reporters, political figures (mayors, village or tribal chiefs, etc.), doctors and 
other healers (shamans, witch doctors, nature healers, etc.). Use of this technique enables 
the psychological operator to meet a practical need by practical means, with realistic 
feedback having a practical use. 


The idea man must have an intimate, firsthand knowledge of the target people. He must 
project himself into the target area. He should be well educated by practical experience and 
background. If he does not have a better than normal education, he must be well read and 
have an intimate contact with a broad spectrum of the target. Above al], he must know how 
to put ideas into words, symbols, pictures, and action. In addition: 


He must know how to write. 

He must be able to make people react. 

He must anticipate the reactions of his target. 

He must be politically aware. 

He must be fluent in the language or dialect of the people. 


He must have empathy with the target. 


FOREIGN PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


There are three basic sources of foreign personnel: 


Local hire. 

The majority of foreign personnel employed will be 
locally hired civilians. 

Seconded government personnel. 


Another source will. be host country government 
employees whom the host country makes available for 
use. 
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Host country military personnel. 


A third, excellent source is indigenous military 
personnel. These individuals who may function 
across the entire spectrum of PSYOP skills can be 
more readily deployed and be used in more dangerous 
areas than civilians. 


- Another source of foreign personnel is third country nationals. Use of these people may be 


limited because of potential friction with host country nationals and possible legal 


. problems. They may be limited to a few otherwise unobtainable experts and used for only 


short periods. In somecases, third country personnel could be nationals of close allies of the 
host country, and their use would thus pose no particular problem. 


Authorization for use of host country personnel is generally proscribed in US/HC 
agreements and by theater directives. The agreements and directives spell out the precise 
details of employment--how, when, and where the personnel may be used; wages, 

bonuses, and other compensation; vacations, leaves, health, and fringe benefits; meals and 
other privileges; and termination compensation. 


ROLE OF FOREIGN PERSONNEL 
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Almost all propaganda material will filter through the foreign augmentation personnel-- 
from the raw material received as unprocessed information, through the processing stage, 
to final dissemination and presentation to the target audience--whether as propaganda 
acts or deeds, interpersonal communications, audio, visual, audiovisual, or printed 
propaganda. 


This is true throughout the entire spectrum of conflict and psychological activities--in 
pursuit of strategic or tactical objectives; in consolidation operations, FID, UW, or PW 
operations; or in advisory, training, and assistance missions. 


Security Clearances 


Ideally and normally, foreign augmentation personnel must be investigated and 
cleared by appropriate host country and US security agencies. (This is also by US/HC 
agreement.) Circumstances may arise, however, when personnel may be hired who 
do not have the desired personnel clearance. The US psychological-operator must be 
aware of the security requirements and procedures and must adhere to the letter and 
spirit of directives and regulations covering this facet of his responsibilities. 


Allegiance of Foreign Personnel 


Foreign augmentation personnel owe primary allegiance to their own country, 
political entity, region, ethnic group, culture, and self-interest. Such allegiance will 
undoubtedly take precedence over that given to the United States. Normally, 
allegiance to the United States will extend to those areas and to the extent that the US 
interests coincide with those to which the foreign personnel give primary allegiance. 
This may best be summarized by a statement of a foreign employee: “’... after all, you 
Americans must realize that | must. live and work here after you are long gone.” 
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Conversely, some local augmentation personnel take on a US orientation (coloring), 
identifying primarily with their US employer. In so doing, they lose their loca} 
perspective (so vital to the success of the operation), perceiving the local target 
audience from a pseudo-US point of view. The work of such personnel loses its 
original, essential authenticity and accuracy. This situation sometimes cannot be 
avoided, and it is difficult for the person(s) having assumed this point of view to regain 
their original perceptions. Members of host country minorities and of outgroups are 
particularly prone to this type of identification. 


A third, not uncommon, situation is that in which foreign augmentation personnel 
attempt to “‘please’’ the US Army psychological operator, by producing work or a 
propaganda product which they believe he desires, regardless of its authenticity, 
accuracy, or potential effectiveness. 


Constant Evaluation Required 


Because of the problems inherent in intercultural production of propaganda, and the 
absolute need for authenticity and accuracy, the work of foreign augmentation 
personnel requires continuous, objective evaluation and cross checking. This must be 
done to assure that themes are appropriate, symbols correctly interpreted, cultural 
and social factors accurately evaluated and placed in proper perspective, and that 
messages are relevant to the interests and frames of reference of the target audience 
and the psychological objectives. 


Duties and Responsibilities of US Personnel 


The. use of foreign augmentation personnel in the most sensitive and important 
positions and duties, and in the most menial, does not relieve the US Army 
psychological operator of any of his supervisory responsibilities or duties; of his 
responsibilities for assigned tasks, objectives, or missions; nor of his security 
responsibilities. 


On-the-Job Training 


Among the major responsibilities, and one whose fulfillment will pay great dividends, 
is that of implementing an on-the-job training program for local employees. Not only 
does it build esprit de corps, but it also results in greater efficiency, a better product, 
and less downtime equipment. It builds a cohesive organization that gets the job done. 
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w& Chapter Fourteen 
INTELLIGENCE FOR PSYOP 


. Effective psychological operations are dependent on the availability of timely, 
continuous, accurate, detailed intelligence at all levels of command. Only with 
timely, accurate intelligence can target audiences be identified and analyzed, 
effective PSYOP campaigns implemented, and persuasive messages prepared 
and disseminated. The major areas of intelligence activities in support of 
psychological operations are: 


Research 

Target Analysis 
Propaganda Analysis 
Effects Analysis 


Improperly conducted intelligence activities can cause PSYOP campaigns to fail. 
Target groups may be incorrectly identified, vulnerabilities not properly 
perceived, inappropriate themes selected, incorrect media chosen, and improper 
dissemination techniques used. 


CONTENTS 


Types of Intelligence for PSYOP 
Categories 
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Differences Between the BPS and the Estimate of the 
Situation 
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TYPES OF INTELLIGENCE FOR PSYOP 


PSYOP require information concerning or affecting the attitudes and behavior of any 
target group, military or civilian. This includes information on the social, political, 
economic, psychological, and ideological environment within the target area. PSYOP 
have the same combat intelligence requirements as other elements of the force. 


CATEGORIES 


Intelligence required by PSYOP is divided into two categories: area, special, and basic 
PSYOP studies; and current data. 


Area, Special, and Basic PSYOP Studies: The area, special, and basic 


psychological operations studies of countries represent an established data 
base. 


Area studies are descriptive in nature and are written for the specific 
Purposes of the proponent agency (e.g., unconventional warfare, civil 
affairs, etc.), They are usually updated periodically. 


Special studies are conducted in response to special requirements and 
generally contain information of greater depth than other studies. By 
focusing on one aspect of a country or society, special studies can identify 
communications patterns and potential target groups, and may contain 
indicators of the effectiveness of previous PSYOP. They are usually updated 
on an as-needed basis. 


Basic PSYOP studies (BPS) are oriented toward issues of PSYOP 
relevancy in given countries or areas. They are updated periodically 
according to priorities established by JCS. A basic PSYOP Study, in a 
conjunction with the National PSYOP Policy, is then used as a basis for 
tactical PSYOP programs. Potential target groups are identified in the BPS. 
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Current data is used to analyze and select specific target audiences and to 
determine their susceptibilities. Current tactical intelligence is the information 
needed to conduct day-to-day operations successfully. It is used to: 


Determine PSYOP essential elements of information (EE!) and other intelligence 
requirements (OIR) which will later become part of the overall collection plan in 
conjunction with the operational plans and needs of the supported commander. 


Select themes. 
Provide a basis for developing messages. 
Supplement and amplify existing background data to pinpoint vulnerabilities. 


The intelligence required to conduct PSYOP is generally obtained from unclassified material. 
Most of it comes from newspapers, magazines, books, academic journals, studies, and foreign 
broadcasts. Information obtained through military channels is often classified, not because of 
the sensitive nature of the material but to protect sources or to conceal the fact that military 
intelligence personnel are interested in certain unclassified, easily obtained information. 


Most of the information in intelligence reports classified for the latter two reasons can be found 
in unclassified references, and these references should be used as much as possible. Although 
classified information cannot be used, it is useful as background and reference material. 


THE INTELLIGENCE PROCESS 


The intelligence process is generally the same for PSYOP as for any other activity requiring 
intelligence data. PSYOP intelligence needs are integrated into the intelligence efforts of the 
command by the staff intelligence officer (G2/S2). The PSYOP staff officer and PSYOP units use 
established intelligence channels to obtain intelligence. They also collect information for the 
command. 


APSYOP unit has an organic research and analysis (R&A) section to process information. It also 
collects intelligence during operations when teams are engaged in face-to-face com- 
munications. There is no fixed PSYOP organization to collect intelligence. 


For PSYOP to be effective, qualified PSYOP and intelligence personnel must work together as a 
team. Individuals with a social science or political science background are ideal; however, 
training and experience are often more important than educational background. 


PSYOP ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 


Intelligence is needed to form a realistic PSYOP estimate of the situation. This document (or 
thought process) is designed to determine the best course of action. The estimate of the situation 
is the end product of the R&A process. It gives a current picture of potential vulnerabilities, 
susceptibilities, and the psychological impact of the proposed courses of action. The estimate 
may be written or presented orally. It is normally prepared after receipt of the commander's 
mission and is based on the commander’s planning guidance. 


The PSYOP estimate of the situation is valid only for the specific area for which it is prepared. 


Since conditions change with events and time, it must be continuously updated as changes 
occur. Also, different estimates will be needed for operations in different areas. (See appendix D.) 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE BASIC 
PSYOP STUDY AND THE ESTIMATE 
OF THE SITUATION 


The Basic PSYOP Study 


The BPS is a detailed background document which describes the PSYOP-relevant 
vulnerabilities, characteristics, insights, and opportunities that are known about a country 
susceptible to exploitation.It contains all known political, social, military, and economic 
factors relevant to PSYOP, the psychological implications, and possible ramifications. It 
provides sufficient information on a country to prepare and conduct aPSYOP campaign. It 
is a Source document for preparation of the estimate. 


The PSYOP Estimate of the Situation 


The PSYOP estimate of the situation portrays the current situation. in the target country 
and considers any specific tactical mission or planning guidance. 


ORGANIZATION TO SUPPORT PSYOP 


To perform adequately the intelligence research and analysis functions required to conduct 
PSYOP, the intelligence personnel assigned to PSYOP units should be functionally organized. A 
suggested type organization could include: 


Research desks, each staffed by one or more people, with primary responsibilities for areas 
or regions. Activities include propaganda analysis, preparation of BPSs, target analysis, and 
furnishing information to support media output. Desk personnel should perform 
quantitative and qualitative propaganda analysis and establish research files. 


An Effects Analysis Section, which is generally concerned with analyzing the effects of US 
PSYOP on the enemy. It may also be concerned with the effects of enemy PSYOP. Some 
specific duties should include pretesting and posttesting, review of intelligence reports for 
signs of enemy reaction to US PSYOP, analysis of captured directives and documents, and 
the conduct of attitude surveys. 


An Editorial and Production Section, which prepares PSYOP material for printing. 


A Collection and Publication Section is recommended. it would function as a reference 
library and distribution center, acquiring, storing, routing, and disseminating all documents 
in the unit. 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF INFORMATION (EE!) 
AND OTHER 
INTELLIGENCE REQUIREMENTS (OI1R) 


(See FM 30-5) 


Essential elements of information are the critical items of information regarding the enemy and 
his environment needed by the commander by a particular time to relate to other available 
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information and intelligence in order to assist him in reaching a decision. 
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Essential elements of information consist of a series of specific and pointed questions designed 
to get the information needed on target groups. These questions should cover the basic 
psychological, sociological, politicomilitary, and economic environment of the area and target, 
such as: 


Attitude of target toward present situation. 
Complaints. 
* Ethnic origin. 
Frustrations. 
Languages used. 
Problems. 
Tensions. 


These are just a few of the areas about which definite information must be obtained before the 
vulnerabilities and susceptibilities of the target group can be determined. 


Other intelligence requirements derive from command requirements which do not qualify as EEl 
and from staff requirements. OIR consist of information (other than EEl) on other capabilities, 


’ vulnerabilities, and characteristics of the area of epererians which may affect the BeROMP USN: 


ment of the mission. 


Many of the EEl and OIR are of a recurring type, even though the anjexritaigevorous) may vary. 
The areas above can and should be broken down into subelements when developing EEl and OIR. 


The intelligence officer developing the requirements should not assume thatthe collectors know 
the situation and what information to seek. For example, the EEI/OIR needed ona hostile civilian 
population will differ from the EEI/OIR needed on enemy troops. The requirements should be 
explained as clearly as possible and coordinated with other sections involved. Coordination 
should be effected with the PSYOP sections involved in planning operations; preparing and 
disseminating media, and developing PSYOP campaigns, to insure that their information needs 
are included. (For formulation of EEl and a seep. 4-1, gee -2;p.4-2 ates -5; and index, FM 
30-5.) 


Vulnerabilities and susceptibilities of the target are identified from target a a which is a 
combination of information gained from the EEl, OIR, and R&A.. 


Vulnerability 


A vulnerability is a condition which can be exploited by the psychological operator. 


Vulnerabilities can be developed from either strengths or weaknesses. They exist within 
friendly, enemy, and neutral targets. They may be based upon situational or cultural factors. 


Susceptibility 


Susceptibility is the degree to which the target can be influenced to follow the course of 
action desired by the psychological operator. Susceptibilities determine the lines of 
persuasion (themes) which can be used to influence the target. Susceptibilities are 
determined through the use of intelligence, information, and objective reasoning. 


If susceptibilities and vulnerabilities are not properly assessed and identified, themes (the basis — 


of successful PSYOP campaigns) will be inappropriate to the target audience, resulting in 
inappropriate, ineffective campaigns. 
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Using all of the above properly, intelligence personnel must develop and recommend specific 
themes that will have the desired effect on the target groups. Themes must conform to US 
PSYOP policy and be timely, consistent, and credible. Appropriate symbols (visuals signs or 
objects used to convey a message or idea) increase the impact of themes. 


The decisions on the media and techniques to be used will be based.on the initial research and 
the intelligence gathered. Media development and dissemination are discussed in chapters 17 
and 18. 


INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 
Basic Psychological Operations Study (BPS) 


The BPS, a basic source of valuable information, is a systematic description of the factors 
that affect PSYOP in a country. The format and guidance on what to include in a BPS are 
presented in appendix C. ; 


When either reading or writing a BPS, certain terms pertaining to the BPS must be keptin 
mind: 


Relevant event.An observed behavior of a type which can be described in terms of 
“who does what to or with whom.” It has implications affecting the behavior of a large 
segment of the country’s population or the political system. A relevant event has five 
essential components: an actor, a target, some activity, an issue area, and time. It does 
not ordinarily, by itself, constitute an issue. . 


Relevant issue. A highly emotional issue, deeply rooted in the country’s history, 
customs, fears, and foreign policy, which, under certain circumstances, could cause 
either change or resistance to change in the population or political system. 


Relevant data.Events of importance to large segments of the population because they 
are sources of conflict. 


Intelligence Analysis 


Collected information must be analyzed before it is intelligence. The analytic process relies 
heavily on mechanical devices and quantitative techniques so that all information on 
related subjects can be identified and compared. Some frequently used aids are charts, 
maps, tables, periodic digests, cataloging, and filing systems. 


Completeness and standardization are essential because the collected information must be 
categorized and carefully evaluated against other related information. Each piece of 
information is scrutinized to determine its relationship to the whole picture and the extent 
to which each bit of information confirms, supplements, or contradicts others. If the analyst 
has any doubts about the truth or relevance of any information or reports, he should state 
these doubts clearly. No analyst will ever write a perfect report, completely accurate and 
unbiased. To make allowance for human error, as many independent reports as possible 
should be gathered on each item to either confirm or deny its probability. 


In interpreting information, an analyst must always consider: 
What is the relationship of this information to what is already known? 
Does it alter, confirm, refute, or add to the information previously received? 


Does it tend to confirm or refute the existing estimate of the enemy situation? 
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Target Analysis 


Target analysis supports the development of PSYOP estimates, plans, orders, and 
directives. It is covered in detail on page 14-10. 


Propaganda Analysis 


Propaganda analysis supplements the more conventional forms of intelligence. It is 
valuable because it indicates conditions or attitudes that exist within an area of operations. 
Conclusions based on propaganda analysis should be checked out by other intelligence 


methods before being fully accepted. See chapter 16 for a detailed study of propaganda 
analysis. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE PSYOP 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER WITH THE 
INTELLIGENCE STAFF OFFICER, G2/Sz2. 


Since PSYOP is a user and producer of intelligence, the PSYOP intelligence officer must work 
closely with the G2/S2 both in collecting intelligence for the command and in acquiring data 
which specifically support EEl and OIR of PSYOP interest. 


Some PSYOP abilities and factors that the commander and his staff must be aware of and take 
into account while planning their operations are: 


The ability of PSYOP personnel to forecast situations which may be exploited by either US 
and friendly forces or by the enemy. If a proposed course of action will create a situation or 
event that could serve as the theme for an enemy propaganda campaign, the commander . 
and his staff must be aware of this before they make a decision. 


The ability to explain US objectives, goals, and policies to the enemy and to hostile civilians. 


The ability to contribute knowledge of the psychological vulnerabilities of enemy units and 
populations to meet order of battle, combat, and strategic requirements. 


Some specific tasks which can be levied upon PSYOP in support of intelligence operations are: 


Determine if war weariness exists among the military and civilian population, and, if so, 
how to exploit it. 


Identify and exploit enemy mistakes with propaganda. 
Find PSYOP opportunities to support the command. 
Identify enemy propaganda, its approaches and themes. 
Identify differences and hostilities in enemy groups. 


Determine how to overcome the effects of enemy indoctrination. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND INTELLIGENCE 


Intelligence Collection Requirements (ICR) 


Information and intelligence needed on a continuous basis, over a long period of time, can 
be designated as an intelligence collection requirement (ICR) to be automatically added to 
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all future collection plans and sent to collection elements.Unless a specific termination 


. date or event is given, this will continue until the ICR is cancelled by the originator. 


Interagency Document Request 


The Interagency Document Request, DD Form 1142, is a convenient and common way to 


request information or intelligence, in documentary form, from components of the US 


‘Government. When this form is used to request classified information, it is sent through 
. intelligence channels for proper validation and transmittal. This is done to give higher 
intelligence authorities a means to keep aware of intelligence and information requests 
- from lower level units. If the requested document is not held in a repository at a lower level, 


the DD Form 1142 will go to the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) library. A PSYOP unit 
must have a DIA customer number before such a request will be honored. The Interagency 


‘Document Request must cite the particular document wanted and length of time wanted. 


DIA Dissemination Center 


The DIA Dissemination Center mails documentary materials directly to its customers. 
Materials are accumulated according to the stated subject interest and periodically mailed 
directly to DIA customers. All DOD components conducting or involved in. intelligence 
research and analysis, collection, processing, and storage are entitled to become 
customers of the DIA and to be mailed documents that meet their interests. 


Need for Specific Information 


If a specific item of factual information is needed and not available,the PSYOP unit may fill 
out an Intelligence Collection Requirement form, DD Form 1365, in accordance with DIA 
instruction 58-1. This request must go through the staff intelligence officer and through 


. intelligence channels to an approving official. The ICR will then go to all those intelligence 


collection agencies able to collect such information. This is a time- Sone amniing process 
appropriate only for information of strategic value. 


In all dealings with the intelligence community, PSYOP personnel must realize that 
intelligence is collected on a combat priority basis, and generally, PSYOP is not given the 
highest priority. For this reason, documentary information obtained from the intelligence 
community on issues of interest to PSYOP may be incomplete or perhaps nonexistent. 


Written and Human Intelligence 


The PSYOP researcher can evaluate and determine the current issues of primary concern 
to the target from newspapers and magazines. Since they are published regularly, 
changes in attitudes and issues can be recognized and incorporated into propaganda 
campaigns. 


Bibliographies, such as the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature and Public Affairs 
index, list articles appearing in magazines and other publications. For a current topic, or for 
one with depth in time, the researcher can use these bibliographies to compile a list of 
publications on a particular subject. Some publishers issue bibliographies which deal only 
with one publication. For example, the New York Times Index permits the researcher to 
search out and locate articles on a particular topic that have appeared in the New York 
Times. 
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Captured documents, official and unofficial, are a good source of information on enemy 
plans, weaknesses, policies, and needs. Official documents are plans, orders, maps, 
manuals, government studies, and other such items. Unofficial documents include 
diaries, pictures, and personal letters. 


PSYOP personnel conduct interviews and interrogations to obtain information peculiar to 
PSYOP. 


Prisoners-of-war and defectors are normally able to provide information on the 

attitudes and conditions within their units. This includes such information as the 
quality of leadership, personnel policies, disciplinary problems, medical conditions, 
and other facts and opinions which can be used in PSYOP planning. It is important that 
the PSYOP interrogator has early, direct access to these individuals (the interrogees). 
If possible, it is best to sit in with the intelligence interrogator during his briefing. This 
saves time since the intelligence man will be interested in many of the same areas as 
the PSYOP interrogator. . 


Refugees can give a grass roots view on conditions and attitudes of the populace and 
the area they come from. 


Civil administrators, aware of the needs and attitudes of the people for whom they are 
responsible, can give information on the plans and means to solve local problems and 
can identify problems which have not yet been solved. 


Civil and paramilitary police are knowledgeable of the area, its people, their habits, 
political leanings, and every aspect of community activities. 


Liaison 


Liaison with agencies and groups outside of the Department of Defense to make them 
aware of PSYOP information needs often can produce much needed information. Some 
agencies which can assist PSYOP in obtaining information about local conditions and the 
situation in a target area, or among target groups, are: 


Treasury Department 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Central Intelligence Agency 

Political Section, US Embassies 
International Communication Agency 

US Agency for International Development 
Drug Enforcement Administration 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
Library of Cong ress 


Publication Procurement Officers 


PSYOP AUTOMATED MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEM (PAMIS) 


PAMIS is covered in chapter 15. It is a source of information which can be used in PSYOP for 
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various purposes. It can help the PSYOP unit to: 
Prepare PSYOP estimates. 
Prepare PSYOP annexes. 
Analyze enemy target groups. 
Identify enemy vulnerabilities. 
Analyze media from the target area. 
Analyze propaganda received from friendly areas. 
Insure propaganda appropriate to the target. 
Prepare Basic PSYOP Studies. 


TARGET ANALYSIS 


Target analysis is a detailed and systematic examination of processed intelligence to identify and 
locate target audiences, identify conditions, pinpoint vulnerabilties, establish objectives, and 
obtain pertinent information to guide PSYOP personnel. It is the basis for the development of 
PSYOP estimates, plans, orders, directives, and campaigns. It is also the basis for selection of 
themes, symbols, and media and for the development of persuasive messages. 


Identification and Location of Target Audiences 


The initial step which is undertaken by the research and analysistea ms is the identification 
of tentative target audiences. After selection, each one is systematically examined to 
determine its suitability. This profiling of each target is the core of the target analysis 
process. . 


To aid the analyst in identifying and locating potential target audiences, a general guideline 
has been established: 


Target audiences are collections of people who share the same predispositions, 
which, when successfully manipulated, will lead to the accomplishment of the desired 
psychological objective. 


Of particular importance is the phrase ‘’share the same predispositions.” For PSYOP 
purposes, target audiences are classified as groups, categories, and aggregates. 


Groups. Groups are the preferred target audience because they normally are 
functional, with members bound together by common activities and goals. Since 
there is a specific reason for its existence, the group can be studied more 
precisely than any other collection of people. Moreover, more valid and definitive 
statements can be made concerning group conditions and attitudes. 


Categories. Often it will be necessary to direct persuasive communications to 
large collections of people not classified as groups. To satisfy this requirement, 
the target analyst may identify a category as a target audience. Unlike groups, 
members of categories have no clearly definable reason for gathering and 
normally would carry on no personal interchange, thus limiting the persuasion 
possibility. , 


When studying categories, the analyst may find only very tenuous common 
interests, such as economic, education, social mobility, and ethnic identity 
among the members. Therefore, information obtained about categories will be 
more general than that obtained about groups. 
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Aggregates. A collection of individuals identified by a common geographic 
location may also be used as a PSYOP target audience. 


Possible Results of Persuasive Communications 


Persuasive communications should cause the members of a category or aggregate to form 
common points of reference. Should these people develop sufficient interest, however, 
they will technically become a group. As a group, this assortment of people will make a 
better PSYOP target. 


As a general rule, the target analyst should attempt to analyze both categories and 
aggregates precisely by seeking to identify primary and secondary groups within each 
collection. . 


Selection of target audiences. Target analysis is conducted to determine if each 
tentative target is susceptible and will be effective in the achievement of specific 
psychological objectives. Even though several target audiences may be vulnerable, 
they may not be equally susceptible and effective in this respect. . 


Target analysis worksheet. To assist in deriving specific and useful information for 
the conduct of PSYOP, a systematic procedure has been devised. This procedure calls 
for the use of the target analysis worksheet (appendix F). The worksheet is a guide for 
systematically analyzing data relative to tentative targets: the national objective, 
mission, target audience, target conditions, attitudes, susceptibility, psychological 
objective, target effectiveness, and impact indicators. 


The national objective is obtained from US policy statements and documents. Sources 
‘for US objectives relevant to US Army PSYOP might be unified command military 
plans, ICA Country Program memorandums, Departments of State and Defense policy 

statements, and other related command and PSYOP guidances. The PSYOP mission 

may be directed or derived from a stated mission, or, for planning purposes, it might be 
deduced from operational! objectives. 


STEPS IN TARGET ANALYSIS 


‘Step 1: Select a tentative target for analysis. 


Select one tentative target from those identified in the Basic PSYOP Study. This selection — 
should be based on: 


The supported tactical commander’s needs and plans. 
The PSYOP mission as directed by the supported tactical commander. 


The factors which indicate the tentative target’s vulnerabilities which can be breached | 
with persuasive communication. 


The target's predispositions relative to a mission. 
Other situational factors which indicate the suitability of the group as a susceptible 
and effective target audience. 

Step 2: Determine conditions affecting the target. 


Conditions of the target refer to the external elements which affect the target but over 
which they’ have no control. These circumstances are the result of social, economic, 
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political, and military pressures and the physical environment. 


Each condition selected must be considered in view of the target audience's awareness of 
the condition. The analyst must surface positive and negative influences to insure that a 
biased image of the target audience is not formed. The analyst must also consider the 
PSYOP task to be accomplished. 


Step 3: Analyze attitudes of the target audience. 


Attitudes may or may not coincide with behavior. They are the determinants of noncoerced 
behavior. For this reason, a major goal of a campaign is to reinforce or develop attitudes 
which support US psychological objectives. In addition to determining positive and negative 
attitudes, the psychological operator must determine their intensity; i.e., how Strongly the 
target audience is predisposed to respond to the conditions which affect it. 


Step 4: Determine target susceptibilities. 


Susceptibilities vary with each PSYOP objective because the target responds in different 
ways and intensities to different appeals. Susceptibility will depend in large measure upon 
the values, needs, motivations, and drives of the group. 


Values which must be taken into account when dealing with susceptibility include: 


By whom do they expect decisions to be made? Do they accept decision from a single, 
all powerful source and believe that this is the way things should be done? Is there 
individual decisionmaking in the target group without regard for external authority, or 
is the democratic approach used? 


How does the target regard man’s relation to the physical and sUpet nature, elements 
of nature? Is he superstitious, a stoic, or a fatalist? 


What regard do members of the target audience have for time? Are they preoccupied 
with the past, present, or the future? If the time perspective is oriented toward the 
past, appropriate appeals might stress the need to preserve the customs and practices 
of the past. 


Step 5: Formulate the psychological objective. 
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The psychological objective is based on the specific and ‘aliad tasks pias from the 
mission and from target analysis. A psychological objective might be a single step ora 
series of intermediate steps designed to lead the target audience towards the desired 
behavior or attitude. 


Should it be necessary to have a series of intermediate objectives, each one must be 
measurable and must accurately define the specific behavioral or attitude change desired. 
Each intermediate objective must be completed in logical order. 


When establishing measurable activities for the target audience to accomplish, present 


activity levels must be determined and changes brought about by the psychological 


operations noted. Changes in attitude are more difficult to measure quantitatively than 
changes in behavior. 


Attitude changes cannot be measured directly; they must be inferred through changes in 
the observed behavior of the individuals who constitute the target group. The psychological 
operator must, therefore, identify the relevant behavior indicators, determine the existing 
pattern of such activities, and establish methods by which to measure subsequent changes. 
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Psychological objectives are classified as cohesive and divisive. 


Cohesive objectives: Cohesive objectives, whose successful achievement would 
strengthen or more closely unite the total society or particular target groups, 
encourage the individuals of the target audience to place the collective good above the 
individual good. Example objectives are good will, encouragement, compliance, 
and cooperation. 


Good will is used to promote feelings of féianasnip toward the country or agency 
sponsoring the PSYOP effort and to convince the target audience of the desirability of 
the programs and goals of the sponsoring. country, 


Encouragement is uséd to foster confidence in the target audience i in the success of 
the policies of the sponsoring country or agency and its allies, to sustain the.morale of 
elements in the friendly country, and to identify the aims of the sponsoring country or 
agency with the popular or national aspirations of the people. 


Compliance and cooperation are used to win acceptance of the policies of friendly 
authorities and the sponsoring country’s military, paramilitary, and public safety 
forces; to encourage and stimulate support and participation in national programs; 
and to attract support of the country’s aims and programs. 


Divisive objectives: Divisive objectives are designed to separate the individual from 
his group, to separate a group from other groups, to separate a group from the society, 
or to disorganize a group or society. These objectives encourage the individuals in the 
target audience to place their self-interest above the interests of the group. Examples 
of divisive objectives are discouragement, defeatism, apathy, hostility and non- 
cooperation, discord, withdrawal, panic, subversion and resistance, surrender, 
defection, and desertion. ; , 


Discouragement, defeatism, and apathy are used to depress the morale of the 
target audience in order to reduce the degree of effectiveness of groups 
supporting popular or national aims dangerous to the interests of the sponsoring 
country. 


Hostility and noncooperation are used to promote disbelief in the policy and 
ideology of the local and national authority hostile to the sponsoring country. 


Discord is used to stimulate dissension and conflict within or between specific 
_ groups. 


Withdrawal is used to intensify concern of the individual. with his personal . 
situation in order to reduce his support of group and national goals. 


Panic is used to promote disorganized or confused behavior. 


Subversion and resistance are used to encourage divisive and antipolitical acts, 
thereby undermining the political structure of the country, and to promote and 
support resistance movements ages! authorities hostile to the sponsoring 
country. 


Surrender, defection, and desertion are used to encourage individuals or groups, 
among enemy military forces, to place personal considerations over group 
interests, thereby. undermining military authority. 
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Step 6: Determine target effectiveness. 
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If it is determined that the target audience can be persuaded, its relative ability to implement 
a psychological objective must be assessed. The most obvious consideration pertains to the 
environment of the target audience. The constraints on the target audience which limit its 
ability to attain a significant objective must be determined. The analyst must also evaluate 
the ability of the target audience to act on suggested solutions. 


In determining the effectiveness of the potential target audience, its relative power to 


7 influence other groups must be assessed. This requires a study of the power structure and 


of the relative positions of the potential target audiences within this structure; that group to 
which the potential target audience responds and under what circumstances it responds 
are given particular attention. Other groups in the area that respond to the dictates and 
desires of the potential target audience must also be noted. Any circumstances under 
which the standard relationships between the potential target audience and other groups in 
the area may be altered should also be determined. 


The use of key communicators to reinforce the propaganda message and influence 
members of the target audience must be considered. In the military, especially among 
hostile military targets, key communicators are most likely to be political officers or the most 
courageous or aggressive members of the unit. When selecting key communicators, certain 
characteristics must be identified; among these are prestige, numbers, dispersion, and 
power. 


Prestige: The individual who has prestige is called upon for guidance and leadership 
by virtue of his position. The prestigious person may rise to power or position because 
of age, influence, title, or other factors. Because other members of the group expect 
the prestigious positionholder to provide guidance and make decisions, they are 
prepared to follow him. 


Numbers: There must be enough key communicators within the target audience to 
influence the audience. If there are only two communicators in a group of 500, their 
influence may be nullified by the will of the majority. 


Dispersion: To be effective, key communicators must be adequately dispersed among 
the target audience. Dispersion insures maximum influence over the majority of the 
audience. 


Power: The most critical characteristic of the key communicator is power which must 
be viewed from several perspectives of power: coercive, reward, legitimate, and 
referent. 


Coercive power is the influence that an individual or group exerts over another, 
based on the ability of the persuader to punish. It is effective only so long as the 
power to punish exists. 


Reward power stems from the persuader’s ability to reward desired responses. 
Reward power provides more satisfactory results over an extended period of 
time than does coercive power. 


Legitimate power refers to the mutually acknowledged right of an individual or 
group to control others. It is exemplified by platoon leaders, elected political 
officeholders, kings, parents, and supervisors. 
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Referent power is that influence carried by a particular social status, usually 
based on wealth, political position, birthright, and other factors that have no legal 
status. It is a common factor in day-to-day life, stemming primarily from the 
efforts of individuals to identify with a group. 


When selecting key communicators, PSYOP personnel must keep in mind that key 
communicators are not supposed to interrupt the flow of communications. Their job is to 
receive the message and, by their interpretation, reinforce it among the people in the target 
audience. 


If a potential target audience is not effective, the best course of action is to maintain a 
link with the group for future utilization. 


Step 7: Determine campaign impact indicators. 


Before the target analysis is complete, the target analyst must record the behaviors which 
indicate changes from existing activity levels. The specific behaviors (events) are referred to 
as campaign impact indicators. Campaign indicators assist in evaluating the effectiveness 
of PSYOP. 


A PSYOP campaign is designed to produce a desired effect (some action, behavior, or 
perhaps, inaction) upon the targt audience. The success of a campaign can only be judged 
by its effect. Effects analysis determines the impact of a propaganda effort on an audience. 
It assesses the relative success of propaganda and the reasons why a particular effect was 
achieved. 


Propaganda effects analysis is a difficult task. Even under the best circumstances, it is hard 
to judge whether attitudes and opinions have been changed by propaganda. During limited 
or general war, analysis is even more difficult because the effects of propaganda often 
cannot be seen until the area becomes accessible. In a cold war situation, internal defense 
and development (IDAD), or consolidation operations the task is somewhat simpler and 
results are more accurate because the audience is generally more accessible. (See chapter 
16.) 


FACTORS WHICH CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE FAILURE OF PSYOP 


Information may be difficult to find and requires a subjective (personal) evaluation. Failure to | 
search all sources thoroughly for this information and lack of experienced personnel to make the 
required seasoned judgments will contribute to the failure of PSYOP campaigns. 


Target groups frequently are not properly identified. PSYOP personnel must continuously study 
information to identify and define target groups clearly. This information is acquired through the 
submission of good intelligence requirements (EEI/OIR) to the appropriate collection agencies 
and repositories. 
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Chapter Gifieen 


THE PSYOP 
AUTOMATED MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEM (PAMIS) 


One of the day-to-day problems which can directly affect the quality of work is 
the massive amount of information that must continually be processed. Without 
electronic assistance, the information is limited to the content of a file 
supplemented by personal knowledge. Therefore, an electronic, systematic 
means of accumulating and presenting large quantities of relevant information 
is of value to PSYOP personnel. 
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The PSYOP Automated Management Information System (PAMIS) is designed to 
assist the PSYOP staff officer, intelligence officer, propaganda analyst, propaganda 
officer, and others in obtaining, maintaining, and using large amounts of information. 
It is a set of three interrelated information handling systems: 


The PSYOP Foreign Area Data (PFAD) System - An automated means of . 
storing and retrieving textual information, such as analyses, abstracts, extracts, . 
and summaries about a country or region. 


The PSYOP Foreign Media Analysis (PFMA) System - An automated means of 
Storing and retrieving coded content analysis data about the mass media of 
countries of interest to the PSYOP unit or staff. 


The PSYOP Effects Analysis System (PEAS) - An automated means of storing, 
processing, and presenting information pertaining to the effectiveness of PSYOP 
campaigns, media, themes, and programs. 


These three systems are interrelated in that information from one can aid in analyzing 
data from the other systems. 


PAMIS is managed and maintained by the Officer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in _ 
conjunction with the Department of the Army. It utilizes computers and peripheral 
data processing equipment located in the Pentagon. 


PSYOP FOREIGN AREA DATA (PFAD) SYSTEM 


The PFAD System provides uniform procedures for the collection, storage, and automated 
retrieval of PSYOP-relevant information about a country or region of the world. Its purpose is to 
provide the PSYOP planner with information on which to base plans and estimates, and to 
provide the psychological operator with information and intelligence on which to base target 
analysis, propaganda development, and campaign planning. 


The PFAD System does not duplicate area handbooks, intelligence annexes and estimates, or 
other similar materials. Rather, it supplements these with PSYOP-specific information, 


concentrating especially on facts and data which lead to the discovery of PSYOP vulnerabilities 
and opportunities. 


Sources of material for the PFAD System 


The PFAD System accepts material from a variety of agencies or sources: active and reserve 

PSYOP unit personnel, individual researchers and research institutions, and experts 2 
obtained specifically to meet PAMIS intelligence needs. The material references a source 

(e.g., a book, intelligence report, newspaper, cable, etc.). 
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PFAD System Contents Records 
The PFAD System contains two basic computer records: 


Source description record--the essential facts needed to describe adequately the 
nature of the source publication or document. 


Subject narrative record--summary narratives of information about specific PSYOP 
subjects. 


The purpose of the source description is to present to the user a brief overview and 
description of PSYOP-relevant material, such as books, periodicals, dissertations, 
government documents, cables, and the like. The user of the PFAD System can evaluate the 
source description printout (see figure 15-1) and determine whether to obtain the basic 
source document or to request the appropriate subject abstracts from the computer. He can 
request a computer printout (bibliography) that contains information on a given country, 
political group or movement, ethnic, social or religious group, or definitive subject or 
subjects. 


The purpose of the subject narrative is to provide the social, cultural, economic, political, 
communication media, and other special information needed to make decisions on all 
aspects of PSYOP. Each entry is a short one-page abstract. Each narrative record, 
consisting of one or more abstract entries, is coded so the user can request subject data 
from the PFAD file in any combination of information elements. For example, the user can 
retrieve all subject information about a given nation or region of a country; he can select 
those subjects about electronic media relevant to specific population groups; or he can 
retrieve all PFAD data records on a given PSYOP target. Figure 15-2 is an example of a 
subject narrative record. In the case of translations into English, the entries may be larger 
than in the original language. The location and date of publication of the original source will 
be included, permitting further research. 


Information for PFAD System 


The agency which does the original research ona given subject provides the information by 
typing it in specific format on a magnetic typewriter tape. This tape cartridge is then mailed 
to the National Military Command System Support Center (NMCSSC); there it is converted 
and transferred to computer tape, and the information is checked and stored in one or two 
PFAD files: BIBLIOGRAPHY and SUBJECT. 


Electronic data processed reports are provided on request. They consist of selected © 
retrievals of key information used to prepare PSYOP estimates of the situation and basic 
PSYOP studies. Figure 15-3 is a coversheet for a PFAD System output report. 


Using the PFAD System | 


The PFADS programer is able to review and upgrade the data base by removing information 
of little or no value. In addition to the review process, the data base is structured to indicate 
areas in which information is missing so that research and intelligence priorities can be 
assigned to fill out these areas. By these two processes, the PFAD System provides a means 
for increasing the quality and quantity of information available for PSYOP uses. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


PSYOP DESCRIPTIVE SOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


COUNTRY - LEBANON 
ARTICLE 


TITLE - POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF A MIDDLE EAST COMMUNITY 
CLASSIFICATION - UNCLASSIFIED 

AUTHOR - AYOUB, VICTOR F. 

DATE OF PUBLICATION - JAN 1, 1955 

PLACE OF PUBLICATION - CAMBRIDGE, MA, USA 

SOURCE - LOCATION HARVARD LIBRARY 

PAGES - 149 

RELEVANCE - APPROXIMATELY 50 PERCENT PSYOP RELEVANT 


DESCRIPTIVE ABSTRACT OF SOURCE 


THIS UNPUBLISHED DOCTORAL THESIS DESCRIBES AND ANALYZES THE SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY OF ONE TYPE OF DRUZE VILLAGE INLEBANON AS IT WAS IN THE 
EARLY 1950'S. MANY OF THE BASIC SOCIAL STRUCTURES AND RELATIONSHIPS 
DESCRIBED ARE COMMON TO OTHER VILLAGES IN THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST. 
HOWEVER, THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN BOTH HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL 
GROUPS ARE CHANGING, AS THE AUTHOR NOTES, AND THUS SHOULD NOT BE 
CONSIDERED NECESSARILY TO REFLECT THE 1973 CONDITIONS IN THIS OR 
OTHER VILLAGES IN LEBANON AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 


SUBJECT(S) EXTRACTED FROM SOURCE DOCUMENT 


LOCAL RURAL GOVERNMENT, STRUCTURE AND 

ACTUAL OPERATIONS PAGE(S) - 109-122 
FAMILY, KINSHIP, OR HOUSEHOLD GROUPS--DEFINITION PAGE(S) - 48-90 
‘FAMILY, KINSHIP, OR HOUSEHOLD GROUPS--BASIS 


INCLUSION/ EXCLUSION PAGE(S) - 48-90 
UNIFYING FACTORS IN FAMILY, KINSHIP, OR . . 
HOUSEHOLD GROUPS PAGE(S) - 48-90 

CURRENT RELIGIONS OR SUBORDINATE GROUPS PAGE(S) - 91-104 


PRINCIPAL TYPE OF ECONOMY--DESCRIPTION PAGE(S) - 32-43 


UNCLASSIFIED 


FIGURE 15-1 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


PSYOP SUBJECT REPORT 


SUBJECT - MODERN HIGHER EDUCATION AND SCHOOL SYSTEMS (UNIV/GRAD 
LEVEL) 

COUNTRY - GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

CLASSIFICATION - UNCLASSIFIED 

DATE OF LATEST - UPDATE FEB 4, 1975 

RELEVANCE - APPROXIMATELY 50 PERCENT PSYOP RELEVANT 


SUBJECT NARRATIVE 


(STUDY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES)--SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GDR, 
ABOUT 10,000 GDR CITIZENS HAVE COMPLETED THEIR EDUCATION AT UNIVER- 
SITIES AND ADVANCED SCHOOLS OF THE USSR, THE CSSR, THE.POLISH PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC, AND OTHER SOCIALIST COUNTRIES. THESE GRADUATES ARE NOW 
RESPONSIBLY FULFILLING IMPORTANT TASKS IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF OUR 
SOCIAL LIFE. MORE THAN 600 GRADUATES ARE EMPLOYED AS PROFESSORS 
AND LECTURERS IN THE GDR ADVANCED SCHOOL SYSTEM. IN 1974 THE 
NETWORK OF STUDY LOCATIONS WAS CONSIDERABLY EXPANDED. THUS, AT THE 
PRESENT TIME, ABOUT 5,000 GDR STUDENTS ARE RESIDING AND STUDYING IN 18 
CITIES OF THE USSR, IN 9 CITIES OF THE POLISH PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC, AND IN 5 
‘CITIES OF THE USSR. 

(TEXT) (EAST BERLIN ARBEIT UND ARBEITSRECHT IN GERMAN JAN 7 P 16) 


SOURCE 


TITLE - JPRS (JOINT PUBLICATIONS RESEARCH SERVICE) 
CLASSIFICATION - 

DATE OF PUBLICATION - FEB 4, 1975 

PAGES - 021 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


_ JCS--J3--SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


PSYOP FOREIGN AREA DATA SUBSYSTEM (PFADS) 


SUBJECT COUNTRY FOR THIS REPORT IS -- LEBANON 
THIS REPORT CONTAINS INFORMATION ABOUT THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
PERTAINING TO -- LEBANON 

--GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE AND AUTHORITY PAGE -- 2 -- 


--DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL POWER PAGE -- 4 -- 
--POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION, PARTICIPATION PAGE -- 7 -- 
--POLITICAL GROUPS . PAGE -- 9 -- 
--SOCIAL STRATIFICATION PAGE -- 13 -- 
--SOCIAL STRUCTURE-INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS PAGE -- 16 -- 
--SOCIAL STRUCTURE-INSTITUTIONS PAGE -- 20 -- 
--CHARACTER AND STRUCTURE OF GENERAL ECONOMY > PAGE -- 23 -- 
--MASS MEDIA COMMUNICATIONS-GENERAL PAGE -- 25 -- 
--THE PSYOP (POLWAR) OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGY PAGE -- 27 -- 
THIS REPORT DOES CONTAIN AN ANNOTATED (DETAILED) BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ABOUT -- LEBANON PAGE -- 29 -- 


THE MOST RECENT DATA IN THIS REPORT IS -- MAR 01, 1973 
PRINTED AT NMCSSC -- OCT 28, 1975 


UNCLASSIFIED 


FIGURE 15-3 
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FOREIGN MEDIA ANALYSIS (FMA) SYSTEM 


The Foreign Media Analysis System provides a means of storing, retrieving, and processing 
information obtained from analysis of foreign communication media. Selected media are 
analyzed by foreign language coders (normally part of a PSYOP unit) to determine the amount of 
media space or time devoted to significant subjects or propaganda themes. 


The basic unit for the FMA System is the dominant subject (or propaganda theme) of the printed 
article or news broadcast related to a specific country or government. The coder/analyst is 
required to follow established conventions and rules in classifying and coding each input unit 
according to the following queries: 


What is the main thrust or manifest content of the printed article or news item? 


What governments, international organization, or political movements are the subject of 
the article or news item? 


What is the tone of the article toward the governments or institutions, or international 
organizations? 


How much space (in square centimeters) or time (in minutes) is devoted to the subject? 


Does the article or news item contain information of significant personalities, events, or 
subjects important to PSYOP? Such articles or news items are summarized for the FMA 
textual file. 


This information is checked to insure validity and uniformity of coding and is then keypunched on 
80-column cards. The data are transmitted by AUTODIN to the NUCSSC computer site in the 
Pentagon where it is audited, edited, and stored. 


The FMA System hae both standard and special request enor: The standard reports are 
identified as: 


PSY1-01 - Major Subject Categories by Source 
PSY1-02A - Report About Theme Countries 
PSY1-02B - Report About Other Countries 
PSY1-03 - Coverage by Rank Order of Foreign Governments by Tone 
PSY1-04 - Coverage by Regions of the World 
PSY1-05 - Subject Index to FMA Media 
PSY1-10 - Clear-Text or Narrative Abstracts 
The purpose of the PSY1-01 printout is. to give the analyst a knowledge of: 


The square centimeters of space or time (measured in minutes) allocated to broad FMA 
domestic subjects by each medium over a designated period of time. 


The percentage of total coverage allocated by the media to foreign events, governments, 
and institutions. 
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The purpose of the PSY1-02A and PSY1-02B printout is to provide analysts with: 


A statistical analysis of the amount and tone of media coverage for each country or 
international organization. 


A statistical analysis of communication trends by subject and tone. 
A correlation analysis of these data with each of the 700 FMA subjects. 


A comparative analysis by content and tone of media directed at the domestic as compared 
with international audiences. 


Hypotheses and inferences from trend data confirming or denying other intelligence. 


The purpose of the PSY 1 -03 printout is to sort by media and tone (critical, neutral, favorable) FMA 
data on foreign countries. A comparison of three time periods can be processed for any one 
PSY1-03 report. Any combination of these time periods can be specified by the user. 


The purpose of the PSY1-04 printout is to summarize foreign media data about all foreign 
governments in specific geographic regions. The PSY 1-04 printout provides the analyst with a 
one-page summary of media coverage of foreign governments in relation to other governments. 
according to geographic regions. 


In order to adequately analyze foreign communications media, it is necessary to examine the 
qualitative aspects of a news item or feature article, as well as the quantitative data. In other 
words, the actual story or news item must be read to obtain the “‘flavor’’of the presentation or 
arguments in a qualitative sense. The PSY1-05 provides information about the location of 
articles in the source documentor audio tape. It provides a “‘library”’ index similar to the New York 
Times Index for each FMA source. Another purpose of the PSY 1-05 printout is to provide analysts 
with a consolidated listing of FMA data about a particular country or government. 


The purpose of the PSY1-10 printout is to provide users with a synopsis of those articles or news 
items of major interest to PSYOP programs. 


In addition to the PSY 1 -series reports that have been described above, statistical data can also be 
processed by using the Online Data Processing System (ODPS) available to users of the FMA 
system. A variety of data processing routines, such as histograms, line graphs, trend analysis, 
and tabular reports, are avilable at NUCSSC. Also, special processing can be requested in order 
to use data contained in FMA computer records concerning a particular inference or hypothesis. 
(See figure 15-4 for a schematic of the FMA system.) 


PSYOP EFFECTS ANALYSIS SYSTEM (PEAS) 


The PSYOP Effects Analysis System is designed to collect and process data on a target audience 
to measure the impact or effect of US and allied PSYOP. In addition, PEAS will store and process 
data about friendly and hostile PSYOP activities and actions. Figure 15-5 presents the 
relationship of the PEAS with the PFAD and FMA Systems. 


Data Worksheets 


Data worksheets are used to collect and organize the data in accordance with an 80-column 
punch card format. Data are organized in PEAS by: 
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Units or activities responsible for initiating US/allied propaganda and PSYOP 
activities. 


Units or activities delivering or disseminating US/allied PSYOP messages. and 
actions. 


Military intelligence, civilian, PSYOP, and other interrogators. 


Units or activities responsible for monitoring hostile propaganda and actions. 


PEAS Worksheets 

The PEAS worksheets have been designed so they can be completed in two stages: 
Initial data collection by non-PAMIS-trained personnel. 
Coding by personnel trained in PEAS methodology and coding conventions. 


The data are compiled by answering a series of questions on appropriate worksheets. The 
worksheets are then sent to a PSYOP unit for insertion of punch card transcript data codes, 
verification of data, preparation of data cards, and submission to an electronic data 
processing (EDP) support facility for processing and storage. 


PUBLIC MEDIA CLASSIFY AND CODE 
EACH ARTICLE /ITEM 


m Date 
m Language of com- 
munication 
w Country of origin 


@ Theme country, 


international 
organization, 


: Publication : 


Broadcast ~ CONTENT eile | 
ANALYSIS e City or province 
OF ARTICLE sedate IBM CARD i 
J OR @ Other country . 
| : REDS ute ; ee source 
w Allotted space or 
time 
m Photographs or 
illustrations 
@ Author of source 
w@ Display 
WHO? HOW? WHEN? WHAT? TO WHOM? 


Who says what, how, to whom, under what circumstances, for what purpose, and with 
what effect? 


FIGURE 15-4 
THE FMA APPROACH TO CONTENT ANALYSIS 
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PAMIS....PSYOP AUTOMATED MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 


US OBJECTIVES 


FOREIGN 
MEDIA 
ANALYSIS 
SYSTEM 


PSYOP 
FOREIGN 
AREA DATA 
SYSTEM 


PRE - 
TEST 
(MEDIA) 


PSYOP PLANNING [| TARGET 
ANALYSIS 


PSYOP 
EFFECTS PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS OPERATIONS 


SYSTEM 


IMPACT POLWAR 
FILE FILE 


Data Transactions Data Transactions Data Transactions 
K1-Military Psychological K3-Military Pi-Hostile Psychological 
Operations Report Psychological Operations Report 

(Media Action) Operations [Propaganda] 
Report 
K2-Military Psychological {Initial P2-Hostile Psychological 
Operations Report Impact ‘Effect Operations Report 


~ (Psychological Action} Data} (Psychological Action) 


T---Psychological 
Operations Action 
and Target Report- 

Narrative Information 


---Psychological 
Operations Action 
and Target Report- 

Narrative Information 


T---Psychological 
Operations Action 
and Target Report- 
Narrative Information 


Data Sources: 


US /Ailied Operations Feedback from PWs, Content Analysis of 
Reports Defectors, Refugees. Hostile Media and 
and Civilians under Data from Hostile 
US /Allied Control Action Reports 
FIGURE 15-5 


RELATIONSHIP OF PSYOP EFFECTS ANALYSIS 
SYSTEM WITH PFAD AND FMA SYSTEMS 
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Storage and Retrieval 


Following validation, transaction cards are converted into a format suitable for digital 
storage and retrieval and stored on one of several PEAS data files. (See figure 15-5.) 


File ACTIV (Activities). Data from this file provides information about the effort 
devoted to the various mass media channels and other methods of communication. 
Information about other types of action is also available; i.e., those that are designed 
primarily for psychological effect, such as show of force, supply drops, medical relief, 
etc. File ACTIV also provides PSYOP commanders with uniform procedures and 
methods for reporting and analyzing US and friendly PSYOP activities. It provides data 
on the effort supporting: 


Specific campaigns. 

Various PSYOP objectives and tasks. 
Propaganda themes. 

Target groups. 

Military units and civilian agencies. 


PEAS Impact File. The PEAS Impact File provides PSYOP commanders, target 
analysts, and others with systematically collected feedback about US and allied 
propaganda messages and PSYOP actions. Data collected for the Impact File is only 
one element in determining the overall effect of PSYOP. It does not replace the 
collection of data about propaganda messages from panels or data collected by means 
of in-depth interrogations. 


Use of PEAS Worksheets (Impact Data Records). The PEAS data collection format is 
useful for prisoners-of-war interrogations at the brigade and division levels of 
command. Each PEAS impact record pertains to a respondent's reaction to an 
electronic or printed PSYOP message. In the interrogation process, the respondent is 
required to select or identify the PSYOP message(s) that he has seen or heard. 


PEAS impact data messages (worksheets) are then completed for those US/allied 
propaganda messages identified by the prisoner or other respondent. A combination 
of casual statistical data and clear-text narrative information is used to evaluate the 
impact of PSYOP campaigns, objectives, tasks, and themes. The PEAS computer 
program can correlate that portion of the PSYOP record containing effect data with 
information about target groups, PSYOP objectives/ tasks, PSYOP themes, and other 
actions. These data should provide commanders with indicators about the success or 
failure of military PSYOP. 


The PEAS POLWAR File. The POLWAR File of the PEA System provides uniform 
procedures and methods for reporting and analyzing hostile propaganda and actions 
directed at US and allied populations. Data from the file allows continuous monitoring 
of the hostile POLWAR at the tactical command level. This file of the PEAS interfaces 
with the Foreign Media Analysis System of PAMIS. 


The POLWAR File is concerned with those communications and actions that take 
place in a combat environment. This contrasts with the FMA System whose interest is 
primarily strategic and is concerned with those media directed to the domestic 
audience. The operational! objectives of the POLWAR data file are to: 
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Pinpoint those military units that are the target of hostile propaganda and 
psychological actions. 


‘Highlight and quantify enemy propaganda objectives, tasks, and themes. 
Highlight enemy propaganda to friendly ethnic groups and other special targets. 


Provide indicators of the impact of hostile PSYOP on US and allied military 
populations. 


In addition, a systematic analysis of hostile POLWAR activities provides valuable clues 
concerning the impact of our own PSYOP programs on the enemy. Standard practices 
and operating procedures should be established by the theater commander to monitor 
hostile propaganda and to collect data. An 80-column punch card format is used to 
collect and organize the POLWAR data. It can be completed by military PSYOP teams, 
military intelligence, radio monitoring teams, special police, national information 
agencies, and others. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


’ PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


The psychological operator uses propaganda analysis to: 
bd Reveal opportunities for PSYOP exploitation. 
Assess the effects of enemy and friendly propaganda. 
Collect intelligence related to PSYOP. 
Obtain intelligence for other uses. 


Supplement other intelligence. 


CONTENTS 


* 


Tools of the AnalySt........-.sencscecnbes sees ese ede nn iran ae amene 
Scope of Propaganda Analysis ....--.++-+sreesssrerreesrerssseress 
Methods and Procedures ........-.-+5++:- Fete ected ite piceaesyeipireas 
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TOOLS OF THE ANALYST 


The propaganda analyst works primarily with foreign mass communications that 
attempt to influence the conduct, attitudes, opinions, and emotions of groups. A 
foreign country’s daily output of official printed media, radio and television 
broadcasts, and wire service releases provides the greater portion of material. This 
material assists in analyzing: 


Morale. 


The level of morale of a nation may be determined by its domestic 
Propaganda. For example, domestic Propaganda quietly and 
unemotionally delivered generally reflects high morale, while 
silence, bluster, or strident Propaganda suggests low morale. 


Involuntary Information. 


Propaganda may contain news, opinions, and entertainment. 
Valuable information can be obtained from a careful analysis of 
this material. For example, the space a government gives to its 
leaders in its propaganda is often a measure of the relative 
power of individuals within the hierarchy, 


Biographic Information. 


Events may provide biographical information on particular 
individuals. For example, the presence of a new personality at a 
publicized ceremony may indicate a shift in the power position of 
that person. 


Economic Data. 


Economic information may be derived from statistics reported in 
Propaganda, even if the statistics are false. Comparisons with 
previous data often give valuable clues about industrial or 
agricultural output, manpower shortages, or other economic 
conditions. 
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Propaganda Inconsistencies. 


Any inconsistency in propaganda may provide insight into conditions in the 
source’s homeland, including the condition of its combat forces. 


Intentions. 


Propaganda may be used to conceal the real intentions of the source. An 
example is an attempt to convey the impression that any future outbreak of 
hostilities will be the fault of the other nation. 


SCOPE OF PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


Propaganda analysis is the detailed examination of the source, content, audience, media, and 
effects of propaganda. Propaganda analysis permits the analyst to arrive at valid conclusions that 
will result in effective PSYOP campaigns. These elements are interrelated and cannot be 
analyzed independently. In short, propaganda analysis provides answers to the basic questions: 
WHO says WHAT, to WHOM, in WHAT MANNER, for WHAT REASON, and with WHAT EFFECT. 


A word of caution: To distinguish minor, transient themes from those that are basic {major) and 
continuing, the analyst must collect sufficient information over an extended. period of time. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


The first step in the propaganda analysis process is to analyze the communication system. At the 
basic level, a communication model consists of a source, message, and destination. The 
relationship of the items for analysis (source, content, media, audience, effects) to the basic 
elements of the communication system (source, message, destination) are illustrated in figure 
16-1. 


COMMUNICATION 
ELEMENT 
ee a ee ee | 


SOURCE MESSAGE DESTINATION 


COMPONENT OF 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
(ANALYTIC FUNCTION) SOURCE | CONTENT ANALYSIS | AUDIENCE ANALYSIS 


ANALYSIS MEDIA ANALYSIS EFFECTS ANALYSIS 


FIGURE 16-1 
RELATION OF COMPONENTS OF PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS (ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS) TO 
COMMUNICATION MODEL ELEMENTS 
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Each type of analysis (source, content, audience, media, effects) has its own procedure. For 
example, when the audience is accessible, it is possible to analyze effects by the use of personal 
(structured) interviews and questionnaires. If not accessible, less direct procedures must be 
employed. On the other hand, source and audience analyses are more dependent on specific 
information about the source and the target audience than on procedures. 


Once the universe of communications has been defined and the analytical categories selected, 
quantitative analysis can be performed. This is done by counting the number of entries in each 
analytical category from each unit of analysis of the media. Statistical comparisons and analyses 
can be performed from these counting operations. Qualitative or interpretive analysis is required 
to iJluminate or supplement these quantitative findings. 
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Source analysis. The source is the individual or organization sponsoring the 
development and dissemination of the propaganda. Analysis of the source gives the analyst 
an understanding of the credibility of the source and its proximity to the center of 
government, military command, and other important persons. 


Actor and authority. 


Actor refers to the persons or entity apparently initiating the 
propaganda. Authority, on the other hand, refers to the person or 
entity in whose name a statement is made. Sometimes the actor and 
the authority are the same. 


Author. 


One of the major reasons to analyze propaganda is to establish 
authorship--to determine where in the spectrum of power the 
propaganda originates. The author and authority may be the same, 
especially if the author is well known to the target audience; e.g., 
Winston Churchill. 


Content analysis. Content analysis, the most important element of propaganda 
analysis, depends on sound analytical methods and reliable, accurate information. It is the 
analysis and evaluation of statements to determine the motives and objectives of the 
source. It reveals the meaning and reasons why the message(s) was disseminated. 
Because content (what is said) is the major element of communications, content analysis 
constitutes the major effort of propaganda analysis. Direct access to the target audience is 
not required. 


Procedures for content analysis range from the application of objective, quantitative 
techniques to the application of entirely subjective techniques. Objective techniques 
systematically analyze content over a period of time by classification systems and statistical 
tables. : 


Subjective content analysis is based on the background, “gut feeling,” and judgment of the 
analyst. 


A combination of both methods is required for a valid product; statistics, equations, and 
tables must be interpreted. 
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How it’s done: 


STEP 1 
‘An assumption (hypothesis): 


Whichever approach is taken (objective, subjective, or a combination), the first step is 
to set up an assumption (hypothesis) to be proved or disproved. The hypothesis is 
actually an educated guess as to what the analyst believes to be the motive for some 
psychological action or propaganda message. It may be necessary to change the 
hypothesis as the analysis develops. In some cases it may be necessary to repeat the 
entire process. 


STEP 2. 
Sampling: 


The next step is to decide which specific items to examine for content. The analyst will 
seldom have free access to all the propaganda produced by a source, so he must take 
samples of the source’s propaganda. The sample must be large enough to provide an 
accurate indication of the propaganda produced. It must also be representative, 
having the characteristics of the propaganda output. Sampling for content analysis 
involves the following operations: 


The analyst must determine which communications (publications, commentary, 
etc.) to examine--which newspapers, which magazines, which radio or TV 
Stations. 


Having decided which titles he will examine, the analyst must next decide which 
issues he will analyze. For example, having decided to examine a particular 
newspaper, he must decide which issues--Monday? Tuesday? etc. 


Having made these decisions, the analyst must decide what part of the 
publication or broadcast he will examine--the front page? editorials? evening 
newscasts? etc. 


Next the analyst determines the unit of analysis for counting the content 
elements. The original assumption will help to determine which are appropriate. 
Major units of measure are: 


Words. The word is the unit of analysis. Use of this unit results in a list of 
relative frequencies of selected words. 


Phrases. A variation of the word is the phrase. Phrases generally fall into 
the categories of cliches, idioms, or slogans. 


Sentences. This category is an extension of phrases. 


Topics and themes. Topics are appropriate when only the subject matter is 
considered without any embellishment by value judgments. Lists of topics 
can be prepared without any reference to actual propaganda content. 
Themes are more appropriate when the subject matter and the value 
judgments (positive or negative) associated with the subject matter are 
addressed. Themes tend to be derived more from the actual content than do 
topics. A theme implies a topic, but a topic does not necessarily imply a 
theme. 
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Examples: 

TOPIC THEMES 

Military maneuvers The unbeatable 
division 

Farm production Five percent feeds 
the world 

The farmer The backbone of 


the country 


Item. An item is a complete unit of a medium devoted to a specific subject. 
The item will differ according to the medium used. It may be a news story, 
an editorial, a magazine, a book, a radio or TV program, or any other 
complete, self-contained expression of ideas. Items are convenient units 
when using broad, general content categories covering a large range of 
subjects over a relatively long period of time. 


Space-Time Units 

Number of lines, paragraphs, pages, chapters, square centimeters. 
Column inch. 

Footage (film or videotape). This translates to time measure (minutes). 
Minutes; e.g., broadcast time (loudspeaker, radio). 


When using units of count or measure, more than one unit can be used for 
any given analysis. The purpose of the analysis determines the units to be 
used. 


STEP 3 
Basis for classification: 


The next step is to consider the characteristics of propaganda messages that can be 
used for classification or category formulation. Message content may be broken down 
into two major categories: what is said and how it is said. 


On the basis of what is said, the following breakdown is appropriate. 
Subject matter. 
Most information is classified on the basis of subject matter. 
PAMIS FMA. 


The PAMIS Foreign Media Analysis System categorizes propaganda on the basis 
of subject matter (among other categories). 


Values of the message originator as reflected in content. 


Values are the ideals and goals of a society or other group; they affect the 
behavior of members of that society or group. Themes such as “freedom of 
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speech,” ‘freedom of religion,’’ and ‘freedom of press” are examples of content 
categories which represent values. 


Direction--pro or con. 


Propagandists are either for or against something. This is apparent in the content 
of their propaganda. The directional approach (pro or con) may be combined with 
the subject matter category, or it can be used alone. In this approach, the subject 
matter is indicated and judgments are made as to how the subject matter was 
treated by the propagandist; i.e., positively, neutrally, negatively. 


Regionalism. 


Propaganda may be classified on the basis of its geographic origin (regionalism). 
This classification and analysis depend upon the ability to monitor regional 
publications and broadcasts. The emphasis is on reesoeiating subject matter and 
its treatment with geographic areas. 


On the basis of how a message is stated, the following categories may be used. 
Form or type of communication. 


Forms or types in newspapers include editorials, news, features, comment, 
letters to the editor, fiction, etc. Radio and TV content may be classified as music, 
news, commentary, special features, drama, variety, and talk. 


Form of statement. 


Much propaganda consists of arguments or appeals; i.e., a conclusion with 
supporting rationale. 


Intensity. 


From the strength of an appeal or argument, an analyst might determine the 
potential impact on audiences as well as how strongly the source feels about a 
specific issue. One technique is to measure intensity involved by identifying 
emotion-laden terminology, classifying the expressions in terms of direction (i.e., 
positive, neutral, negative), and counting the frequency of such terms. 


Propaganda tricks of the trade. 


In those instances when the logic of an argument or appeal is weak, 
propagandists revert to techniques known as tricks of the trade. These 
techniques may also be used to bolster valid arguments and appeals. In many 
cases, certain techniques may be used to address specific target groups or 
subject matter areas. A good reason for analyzing tricks of the trade is that they 
may give the first indication that the material being analyzed is propaganda. (See 
appendix | for more complete coverage of tricks of the trade.) 


Language used. 


The language and dialects used, the most obvious features of propaganda, are 
the best indicators of the intended target audience and its characteristics. 


Mode (as a reflection of intent or purpose). 
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A particular manner or style can sometimes be used as a basis for classifying 
propaganda output. Four possible categories (others may also be used) might be 
image enhancement, image destruction, persuasive, and threatening. 


As in all intelligence analyses, the results must be presented to the users. Normally, a 
tabular chart indicating totals for each category for each period of time would be used to 
permit comparison of coverage. These totals can be converted into charts, bar or pie graphs, 
etc. In the case of pure qualitative content analysis, the results are primarily word pictures 
based on impressions rather than numbers. 


STEP 4 
Analysis of results: 


The analyst takes the results of his study and examines them in the light of his 
hypothesis. Using quantitative content analysis techniques, the analyst reviews any 
charts or graphs depicting the final results of the count and decides whether the 
hypothesis (original assumption) is supported or not. By this means the analyst 
determines trends in a time series and relative emphasis in comparative studies, 
depending upon the hypothesis. 


STEP 5 


- Final inference: 


The final step, based on the proof or lack of proof of the hypothesis, is drawing the 
inference which can be used by the analyst to reach useful conclusions on current 
conditions or future actions. 


- Audience analysis. Audience analysis is the study of the total audience that the 


propaganda reaches or seeks to reach. An audience may include those persons who were 
not the intended target for propaganda but who have received the message. Audiences may 
range from a highly general category, such as the Russian people, to a specific category, 
such as a rifle company. They may be defined as specific groups in terms of income, 


nationality, geography, ethnic, political, religious, social, economic, classes or castes, etc. 


Should propaganda content be classified according to audience, decisions must be made as 


to whether the apparent or inferred audience (or both) should be considered. In case of 
inferred audience, stringent specific criteria must be spelled out for making the inference. 
Tables and matrixes may be constructed to make the analysis more valuable. 


Media analysis. The analyst is interested in the specific medium used, why a particular 
medium was chosen, what media capabilities an adversary has, and how consistent the 
message content is in the various media. 


A minimum requirement for message effectiveness is that it be received and perceived 
by the intended recipient. The sensory mechanisms required to perceive a message are 
used as the most fundamental classification of media. Briefly, messages can be perceived 
visually, aurally, or aurally and visually. The breakdown of receptor mechanisms and 
corresponding media are as follows: 
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VISUAL 


Books | 


AUDIO AUDIOVISUAL 


Radio Sound motion pictures 


Magazines Loudspeakers Tape and slide combinations 
Pamphlets (carrying live or Cassette and filmstrip 
Leaflets prerecorded combinations 

Posters messages) Television 


Handbills 

Calendars 

Novelties 

Photographs 
Newspapers 

Signs (fixed and mobile) 
Banners 


Activities (e.g., military civic actions, 

show of force, rallies, 

demonstrations) 

Interpersonal! (face-to-face communications) 


Periodicity. 


Time or periodical patterns of operation can be used as a basis for classification. Printed 
media are generally classified according to their periodicity; e.g., daily, weekly, biweekly, 
monthly, etc. Radio and television programs can be classified on the basis of their broadcast 
times within a broadcast day or on other time schedules; e.g., a daily feature, a weekly 
feature, a morning or evening feature, and a feature at 1800 hours, etc. 


Placement of content. 


The physical position or placement of content within a medium may be used as a basis for 
classification. Printed material might be classified as lead stories, cover stories, center 
spreads, front page news, etc. 


Place of origin. 


Sometimes origin is openly acknowledged, and other times it must be inferred. The origin of 
radio and television broadcasts may be established by direction-finding techniques. The 
precise source of material contained in other media may be more difficult to pinpoint. 


Technical characteristics. 


Radio and television broadcasts can be classified on the basis of the frequencies or 


- channels employed, modulation, and the strength of the signal (the likely power at which 
the signal was transmitted). 


Printed material (also signals) can be classified on the basis of methods used to reproduce 
the material. The number of pages, quality of paper, and typography might be used as a 
basis for classification. 


Printed media and television may also be classified on the basis of color or black and white. 
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Media are sometimes linked with delivery systems, which also serve as a basis for 
classification. For example, loudspeakers can be stationary, hand-carried, truck-mounted, 
tank-mounted, or aircraft-mounted. Leaflets may be delivered by fixed or rotary-wing 
aircraft, balloons, sea floats, artillery, bombs, and mines, or they may be disseminated by 
hand. 


Mode of transmission. 


Media can be classified as overt or covert. Covert transmission would include 
surreptitiously delivered leaflets, handbilis, posters, and broadcasts from clandestine 
radio stations. 


Acknowledgement by source. 


The extent to which a source acknowledges its output may be used as a basis for 
classifying media (and content). White, gray, and black propaganda fall within this 
classification category. 


Legal status of disseminator. 


By international convention, countries broadcast on assigned frequencies and power 
output. Not all broadcast facilities adhere to this convention. Thus, broadcast stations 
can be classified on the basis of their registration and the extent to which they adhere 
to regulations. Some clandestine stations are clandestine only because they do not 
adhere to international broadcast codes. © 


Some indicators of problem areas. 


Supply shortages may be indicated by poor grades of ink or paper used in the source's 

_ printed propaganda. Weak radio signals, interrupted programs, poor program 
production, or a lack of operating stations suggest a lack of signal equipment, facilities, 
supplies, and trained personnel. 


Effects analysis. In analyzing hostile and friendly propaganda effects, the analyst 
attempts to determine the effect of the source’s propaganda upon the target audience and 
the reasons why it was effective, partially effective, or totally ineffective. Four general 
types of evidence help to ascertain if propaganda has or has not been effective. These are 
responsive action, participant reports, observer commentaries, and indirect indicators. 


Responsive action is behavior which can be more plausibly attributed to propaganda 
than to any other stimuli in the environment of the target audience. In the ideal case, a 
one-to-one ratio can be established; e.g., immediate surrender of troops precisely as 
directed by a combat loudspeaker broadcast. Rarely, however, can responsive action 
be attributed to propaganda appeals alone; often the appeal, at best, has crystalized an 
existing tendency for action. | 


Participant reports are accounts received from members of the target audience on 
how they were affected by the propaganda. These reports may be emotion laden and 
are less reliable evidence than responsive action; they may not truly reflect the 
individual’s response. In accessible areas, participant reports are valuable because a 
great variety of participants can be asked how they felt about the propaganda. 
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Observer commentaries are reports by witnesses to a situation in which they were 
not involved. Depending upon the perceptiveness of the observer, his assessment of 
‘the situation may or may not be accurate. Information from observers may be taken at 
face value. Observer commentaries may be taken from such persons as agents 
‘stationed within the target area, PWs, escapees, defectors, reporters, businessmen 
temporarily in the area, etc. 


Indirect indicators are the events that occur in the area of operations and appear to 
result.from PSYOP although not directly eudventee by PSYOP. Indirect indicators fall 
into four major categories: 


Physical actions barring reception. These are actions taken by the enemy to 
prevent the audience from receiving external communications. Barring of entry 
of printed material and jamming of radio stations are examples. 


Psychological conditioning. A government or military commander might 
initiate actions which, while not physically preventing reception of external 
communications, are designed to cause the audience to avoid them. For 
example, the government or military commander might try to convince the 
audience that the source cannot be believed, or harsh penalties might be 
enforced for listening to, viewing, or reading communications from external 
sources. 


Persuasive efforts. If the audience did receive the communication in Spite of the 
efforts of its government or command, a counterpropaganda program might be 
initiated. Content analysis could reveal this effort. 


Apparent related events. Events may occur that can logically be inferred to be 
associated with the psychological operations or propaganda although they were 
suggested. Before these events can be accepted as indirect indicators, all 
causative external factors other than propaganda must be accounted for. 


Several techniques are available to analyze the relative effectiveness of US Army 
propaganda campaigns, These often indicate effective and ineffective themes and the 
principal concerns of specific audiences. 


Public opinion polls, if properly used, present a fairly reliable index of propaganda 
effectiveness. Do not assume, however, that the results of polls precisely | mirror the 
views of the people. : 


Prisoner-of-war interrogations and surveys can furnish valuable data regarding US 
Army propaganda effectiveness. Selected prisoners should be given specific written 
or oral questions Tegarding themes, format, color, appropriateness, programing, 
location where seen or heard, steps taken by recipients, actions taken by local 
authorities, and other feedback information to be used to improve the overall program. 


Prisoner-of-war panels are valuable in determining propaganda effectiveness. A 
_ planned message is presented to the panel, and members are questioned as to the 
credibility or validity of the message. Weak propaganda may be detected and corrected 
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before it is used. The panel may point out poorly composed propaganda messages 
caused by a lack of full understanding of enemy psychology, terminology, and 
customs. This technique may suggest ways to strengthen particular themes into 
account previously unknown factors. 


Other sampling techniques may be employed. One technique involves sampling of 
opinion leaders; i.e., those persons whose positions enable them to influence public 
opinion. This technique is particularly useful in occupied areas. Analysis of personal 
letters and captured personal documents is often rewarding because the writers 
usually express their true sentiments regarding their immediate environment, 
conditions at home, enemy propaganda techniques, and other pertinent factors. 


Disintegration of enemy groups suggests low morale. An enemy group which was 
subjected to intensive propaganda attack and which is now disintegrating may provide 
clues to the effectiveness of propaganda operations. The number of enemy soldiers 
who surrender is generally not an accurate measure of propaganda effectiveness 
because of the many factors involved which actually induce surrender, 


Current information on enemy morale--number of defections, increase in political 
arrests, strikes, mutiny, etc., as determined from PW reports, monitored radio reports, 
and other information--should be used by the psychological operator. 


* 


Chapter Seuenteen 
FACE-TO-FACE /AUDIOVISUAL/ 
VISUAL/AUDIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Media are categorized by methods of dissemination: face-to-face (interpersonal), 


audiovisual, audio, and visual. 
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Criteria for Selection of Media 
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Face-to-face (interpersonal) communication is the most effective means of 
transmitting a persuasive message. It is employed in rallies, rumor campaigns, group 
discussions, lectures, show-and-tell demonstrations, social organizations, social 
activities, entertainment, and individual person-to-person contact, all providing a 
participating experience for the individual or group to recall later. 


Audiovisual media such as television, electronic tape recordings, and sound 
motion pictures are the second most effective means of communication available to 
the psychological operator. Effectiveness is based on seeing and hearing the 
persuasive message. These media are an excellent means of transmitting persuasive 
messages and eliciting a high degree of recall. 


Audio media (loudspeakers and radio) lend themselves to the transmission of brief, 
simple messages and to personalization by use of the human voice. They require little 
or no effort by the audience, and generally, they have more appeal than visual media. 
Also, the barrier of illiteracy may be more easily overcome with audio media than with 
visual media (printed material). 


Visual media can transmit long, complex material. Animated or still cartoons may 
be used to convey themes to illiterate and preliterate target audiences. Visual media 
generally have the least amount of popular appeal. 


Themes are reinforced and the target audience given broad coverage by using several 
media to deliver the same basic message. For example, radio and television can 
augment leaflets; face-to-face communication can support newspaper circulation. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF MEDIA 


Acceptability and credibility. 


A complete target analysis will indicate how acceptable and credible a particular medium is 
to the target audience. 


Availability. 


The availability of media, the mechanical capability of message production, and the 
capability to deliver the message, as well as the ability of the audience to receive and 
understand it are important. 


Timeliness. 


Production and dissemination lag for each medium must be considered. For example, a 
medium requiring a long production or dissemination time would not be suitable for a 
message exploiting a target of opportunity. 
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Quantity. 


The media selected should be mixed, one medium reinforcing the other, and delivered in 
sufficient volume to insure that the enire target is exposed to the message. Care, however, 
is required to prevent counterproductive oversaturation of the target audience. This 
requires analysis of intensity and timing of propaganda dissemination. 


Themes. 


The theme to be conveyed will have a bearing on the selection of the best media to transmit 
the message. 


Suitability. 


The media selected must be suitable for the target. The language selected, vocabulary,and 
level are also important factors. For example, it would not be appropriate to use newspapers 
or other printed text to deliver a message to an illiterate audience. A professional journal 
might be the most suitable means of reaching a professional audience. 


CATALOGING 


PSYOP units should prepare catalogs of media material which applies to recurring themes and 
general audiences. These catalogs should include printed material, loudspeaker and video tapes, 
motion picture films, and specialty items available to PSYOP. 


FACE-TO-FACE COMMUNICATION 


Face-to-face communication ranges from two or more individuals in informal conversation to 
planned persuasion among groups. The credibility of the PSYOP messages delivered by face-to- 
face (interpersonal) communication is increased when the communicator is known and 
respected. 


Advantages 
Relationship It employs an interpersonal relationship. 
Audience selection The audience can be deliberately selected and the appeal 


directed and tailored for it. 


Assessment of impact Feedback is immediate. The communicator can immediately 
assess the impact of his message and adjust his approach to 
obtain the desired response. 


Limited support Limited technical and logistical support are required. 
required 
More credible It can be more credible than other methods because the target 


audience can evaluate the source. 
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Presentation 


Expeditious 


Disadvantages 


Limited use in 
tactical situations 


Close control 
necessary 


Limited by 
insecure areas 


Requires able 
communicators 


Normally require 
indigenous personnel 


Range of 
voice limited 


Complex material can be presented in detail. Frequent repetition 
and slight variations can be readily used to influence the 
audience. 


In some instances, particularly in primitive areas, it may be the 
most expeditious method of disseminating propaganda. 


Use is limited in general war due to the inaccessibility of the 
target individual or group. It has limited use in tactical combat 
since the psychological operator has little face-to-face com- 
munication with opposing forces until they are captured or 
defect. 


It must be controlled, especially at the lowest levels where each 
communicator has the responsibility to interpret policy and 
objectives. The control factor is best illustrated by trying to pass 
an oral message, one person at a time, throughout a group. By 
the time the message reaches the end of the group, it does not 
resemble the original message. Reinforcement by other mediais 
necessary to eliminate this problem. 


Security considerations limit the conduct of face-to-face 
communications. As the security situation improves and more 
areas are secure, area coverage can be extended. 


It requires knowledgeable, orally persuasive individuals who can 
convince the target audience that the program and policies are 
irresistible and inevitable. 


For effective communications, indigenous personnel are nor- 
mally required. 


The range of the human voice and the need for visual contact 
limit this method to relatively small audiences. 


TELEVISION | 


Television, including video tape recording (VTR), is one of the most effective media for 
persuasion. It offers many advantages for PSYOP, and its wide application in other fields 
contributes to its acceptance and use. It is appropriate for use in limited, general, and cold war 
and is particularly effective in FID and consolidation operations. 


In places where television is not a common communication medium, receivers may be 
distributed to public facilities and selected individuals. A possible limitation in enemy countries, 
however, is that television receivers may be set to allow reception on only one or two channels 


under government control. 
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Television is an all encompassing-mass communication medium. Like radio, it makes use of the 
sense of hearing to convey an idea. Like printed material, it makes use of the sense of sight, 
adding the element of motion. And like the motion picture, it combines sight, sound, and motion. 
Television is immediate; in effect, it places the viewer in two locations simultaneously, creating 
the illusion of participating in a distant event. 


Advantages 


Speed 


Overcomes 
illiteracy 


Unifies 


Aural-visual 


Disadvantages 


Range 


Reception 


Power 


Television programs can reach large segments of the target 
audience rapidly. The transmission of events can be instan- 
taneous. : 


illiteracy is not a barrier; an audience need not be able to read. 


Television brings people in widely separate locations closer 
together by exposing them visually to the same ideas and 
concepts. 


Television appeals to two senses, each reinforcing the other. 
This gives the viewer a sense of involvement. 


Geography and atmospheric conditions affect the strength and 
range of the signal. The signal may, however, be boosted with 
relay stations, airborne transmitters, or satellite relay to increase 
the transmission range. Airborne antenna relay domes extend 
the range of a central transmitter but at great expense. 


Television sets are unevenly distributed throughout the world. 
Messages disseminated by television will normally be received 
only by those within an above-average income:range and 
economic class in many areas of the world, particularly in 
developing nations. In some developing nations, however, group 
listening/viewing centers may be available, negating the link 
between income and access to television. The association 
should be carefully determined for each target country. 


The fact that receivers in the target area may not be compatible 
with the transmission equipment is another disadvantage. 


Most television receivers require an outside source of electric 
power. Many areas of the world lack this power. The introduction 
of self-contained power packs partially eliminates this problem. 


- If broadcasts are to be made from areas lacking power facilities, 


special generators and a fuel supply may be needed. - 
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Vulnerability 


Program 
requirements 


Maintenance 


Personnel 


Audience 
accessibility 


Equipment and parts are fragile and extremely vulnerable to 
damage. 


Stations are easily identified and make excellent targets. 
Receivers are difficult to hide. 


A substantial production staff and supporting equipment are 
required to produce daily programs. Each day’s operation 
requires a large amount of film, video tape, and live programing to 
sustain a program schedule. 


Maintenance is highly technical, requiring trained and skilled 
technicians and engineers; such people are difficult to find. 


Television is a complicated communication medium, demanding 
specialized personnel with a wide range of scarce skills. 


Although TV is exceilent in friendly or neutral areas, it will not 
reach audiences in hostile areas unless a means is found to 
enter sets in these areas. Incompatibility of receivers, extreme 
distortions caused by two transmitters on the same wavelength, 
jamming, and censorship limit the use of TV broadcasts to hostile 
areas. 


Community viewing provides an opportunity to present TV 
programs which help the people identify with the sponsor 
(generally the established regime). If it is necessary to provide 
receivers, one technique is to place them initially in urban 
centers, extending them to rural areas as equipment and power 
become available; or vehicles equipped with power generators 
and TV sets may be moved into and out of areas as required. 


VIDEO TAPE 


Video tape, an offshoot of television, is an excellent means of recording and projecting messages. 
It can replay a scene from the camera immediately after it is recorded. The tape can be used in 
either portable or studio recording systems, being processed electronically as it moves through 


the video tape recorder. 


Although most commercial tape is 5 centimeters (2 inches) wide, the US Army primarily uses 
1.875-centimeter (3/4-inch) cassette tape. The scenes from each size tape can be readily 


dubbed on to the other. 


Advantages 


The results of the “‘take’’ can be seen immediately; if editing is necessary prior to 
release to the audience, it can be done electronically as the material is being produced. 
There is no time lag as with film which requires chemical processing. 
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The tape can be reused a number of times, erasing itself as it is run through the 
recorder, or it can be quickly erased on equipment made for that purpose and then 
reused. 


Video tape is virtually indestructible and can be used in almost any environment in 
which humans live. 


The tape can be placed on readily available video cassette players which feed directly 
into commercial television receivers. With special equipment, video-taped scenes can 
be projected onto large motion picture viewing screens. The requirement for special 

_ projection equipment is not unique, as special equipment is also required to project 
filmed scenes on television screens. 


Video tape can instantaneously project scenes in black and white or color, with natural 
or dubbed sound, on open (public) or closed (limited audience) circuits. 


With the use of video tape, scenes may be recorded for a permanent record or for 
future use. 


Disadvantages 


The disadvantages of video tape are those inherent in the television medium. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Motion pictures combine many aspects of face-to-face communication and television by creating 
a visual and aural impact on the target audience. Since US Army PSYOP units are not able to 
produce motion pictures, appropriate films may be selected from available sources; effects on the 
target audience must be carefully considered. 


Four general types of motion pictures are adaptable for psychological operations: 


Entertainment. These are standard commercial productions, including animated 
cartoons. Entertainment films developed specifically for 
propaganda purposes can be very effective as the themes may be 
woven into the plot of the movie. These films can be very 
effective in gaining attention for other propaganda. 


Newsreels. In the developing nations, newsreels are still a major attraction. 
They are on the scene and show exactly what is happening or, 
with good editing, give that impression. By careful, skilled editing 
and arrangement of sequence, news events can be used as 
propaganda. 


Documentary. This type of film--ostensibly an objective presentation of a scene, 
place, condition of life, or a social or political problem--is a prime 
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means of propagandizing a target audience. This is done by 
careful selection and sequencing of scenes and events. 


Training films. Themes can be hidden in the presentation. A number of US 
Government-produced films are available for use by the military 
psychological operator. They must, however, be selected with 
care, as many exploit particular situations and viewpoints in a 
biased manner. 


Advantages 


Themes and objectives may be dramatized to create realism. The dramatic quality 
tends to cause the viewer to identify with the characters being portrayed. Thus, skillful 
application of production and editing techniques, such as having a central character 
act the behavioral patterns desired, canbe very effective. The tendency to identify with 
the actors aids in developing a high degree of audience involvement in the PSYOP 
appeal. 


Motion pictures gain attention, especially among illiterate groups, as literacy is nota 
barrier to understanding and use. 


Most children and a high percentage of adults accept without question presumably 
factual information presented in films. 


Sight, sound, and color reinforced by moving images elicit a high degree of interest 
and recall. 


The motion picture is a universal communications medium, combining audiovisual 
features, mass distribution, and ease of presentation. 


Complicated events or complex ideas can be thoroughly explained. Cartoons and other 
special effects can be particularly effective. 


Scenes can be rehearsed and perfected prior to filming. 


Newsreels that show events known to the target audience enhance the credibility of 
the entire PSYOP program. 


Motion pictures can be rerun. 


Disadvantages 


The production of high-quality motion pictures is extremely expensive and requires 
skilled technical production personnel. 


Relatively lengthy motion picture production time makes it difficult to capitalize on 
targets of opportunity. — 


Films are rapidly outdated by events, clothing, vehicles, equipment, location, or 
dialogue. 


Viewing by target audiences may be restricted because of security considerations, 
local regulations, or equipment capabilities. 


Diverse language differences are a major problem; these can, however, be partially 
overcome by use of subtitles. 
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Projection equipment requires electric power which may not always be available. 


Film is fragile and extremely susceptible to changes in temperature and other climatic 
conditions. 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


Microphones and sound amplifying equipment transmit messages up to a distance of 800 
meters. Inacivilian setting loudspeakers are used to communicate with assembled groups and in 
localized street broadcasting. They effectively extend the range of face-to-face communications. 


Loudspeakers are the most responsive medium that can be.used to support tactical operations. 
Unsophisticated loudspeaker messages can be developed on the spot and delivered live in fast- 
moving situations. PSYOP loudspeaker broadcasts are usually prerecorded to insure accuracy. 
Occasionally, standard tapes are developed, mass produced, and distributed from the theater or 
national level. 
Advantages 
. Targets of opportunity can be exploited. 
Persuasive messages can be transmitted to the target as the situation changes. 
Loudspeakers can be an extension of face-to-face communication. 
The operator can pinpoint his target. 
The target audience can be illiterate. . 
The loudspeaker can be used to undermine enemy morale. 


Operators can be easily and readily trained. 


PSYOP personnel can move to and operate anywhere a potential target audience is 
located. 


Large, powerful, fixed loudspeakers can broadcast messages considerable distances 
into enemy territory. 


Loudspeakers may be mounted on either wheeled or tracked vehicles. 


Loudspeaker systems can be mounted in either fixed or rotary-wing aircraft. This 
broadens the areas accessible for loudspeaker operations. Since both types of aircraft 
must operate at low altitudes for the message to be understood on the ground, the 
sophistication and intensity of the enemy air defense are prime considerations. 


Small portable loudspeaker systems may be backpacked by dismounted troops. 


Disadvantages 


Range is limited by humidity, wind, precipitation, vegetation, terrain, and manmade 
structures. 


The enemy can readily take countermeasures; i.e., concentrate artillery or other 
weapons on loudspeaker personnel and equipment. 
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Messages may be forgotten and distorted with the passage of time. 


PLANNING AND COORDINATION 
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' Loudspeaker operations are conducted in coordination with and in support of tactical 


operations. The loudspeaker team leader must advise the commander of the supported unit 
as to the support the team can give. The team can then obtain essential operational 


~ information and coordinate security with the leader of the tactical unit. 


For maximum results, loudspeaker messages in support of tactical operations must have 
shock effect. A tactical broadcast should be no longer than a few seconds, as prolonged 
broadcasting from a fixed position will draw indirect enemy fire. The message should be 
carefully prepared, so that each sentence constitutes a single, complete thought that will 
not be misunderstood. The key sentence should be short and repeated for emphasis. 


The size of the target area, the character and loudness of competing sounds, the terrain, 
and climatic conditions (humidity, wind, temperature, etc.) affect reception of loudspeaker 
messages. Sound travels better at night in low temperature and humidity. In hilly or 
mountainous terrain, echoes may interfere with clear reception. Jungle and heavily 
vegetated areas absorb sound. Sounds projected over water or low-lying coastal plains 
travel great distances. 


The announcer, generally indigenous to the operational area, must have idiomatic 
language fluency. Defectors may be used. They will know the current slang, topics of 
interest, and the problems of the enemy soldier. Their messages, however, must always be 
prerecorded and checked prior to being broadcast. The announcer must have— 


An intimate and detailed knowledge of the customs, folklore, and speech habits of the 
audience. 


The ability to adapt script and presentation to the changing Situation. 
A vigorous, unemotional delivery. 
An understanding of the military situation and its implications. 


Broadcasting messages from aircraft is an effective way to reach an otherwise inaccessible 
audience. Some general considerations are: 


The PSYOP unit is responsible for the premission briefing of the aircrew. This briefing 
covers target location, current intelligence, total time required over the target, the 
length of the message, and the number of repetitions desired. 


The loudspeaker message should be no longer than 20 seconds so that the entire 
message is audible to the audience. 


Rotary-wing aircraft use banks of speakers mounted either internally or externally on 
the aircraft. The most effective altitude for a hovering rotary-wing aircraft is between 
900 and 1,200 meters (3,000 and 4,000 feet) above ground level (AGL). The banking or 
orbiting course is effective at altitudes from 600 to 900 meters (2,000-3,000 feet) 
AGL. The presence and capabilities of enemy ground fire will determine whether to 
use these patterns or whether to use aerial loudspeakers at all. 
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The US Air Force has primary responsibility for aerial loudspeaker operations from 
fixed-wing aircraft. 


An adapter system has been developed that permits the connection of the airborne 
loudspeaker system with the intercommunications and radio system of the aircraft. This 
allows a signal received by the aircraft from a ground radio transmitter to be rebroadcast to 
the target audience. The use of this system permits a language-qualified speaker in a 
central location to support widely dispersed ground elements, The device can be connected 
to a tape recorder to record the message for future use. 


RADIO 


Radio broadcasts can be transmitted to local audiences, or across national boundaries, and 
behind enemy lines. Political boundaries or tactical situations may hinder radio broadcasts, but 
they are not complete barriers. Since radio can reach mass target audiences quickly, it is useful 
for all types of psychological operations. Where radio stations are not common and receivers rare 
or nonexistent, receivers may be airdropped or otherwise distributed to key communicators, 
public installations, and selected individuals. Public listener systems may also be set up. 


Advantages 

Speed Radio programs can be quickly prepared for broadcast. This is 
important when attempting to capitalize on targets of opportuni- 
ty. 

Wide Radio programs can reach members of large and varied 

coverage audiences simultaneously. 

Ease of It requires little or no effort to visualize the radio message. 

perception IWiteracy does not prevent the listener from forming his 
individual image as he listens. 

Versatility Radio is easily adaptable to drama, music, news, and other types 
of programs. 

Emotional A skilled radio announcer can exert tremendous influence on the 

power listener simply with pitch, resonance, inflection, or timing. 

Availability of Where availability or ownership of receivers is common, | 

receivers listening to radio is a habit. Ownership of receivers has 


increased greatly with the invention of transistors. 


Disadvantages 


Enemy restrictions The target group may be subjected to severe censorship, thereby 
reducing the effectiveness of radio broadcasts. 


Some countries have only single channel radios with the 
frequency set to the government-owned station. 
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3 Jamming 
Technical 
Lack of 


receivers 


Fleeting 
impressions 


PROGRAMING 


In some areas central receivers are connected to household 
receivers to control listening. 


Jamming may prevent the target group from receiving radio 
broadcasts. 


Signal may be made inaudible or distorted by fading or static due 
to unfavorable atmospheric conditions. 


In certain areas, so few receivers are available that radio may not 
be an effective medium. 


Oral media do not have the permanency of written media. 
Messages may be quickly forgotten or distorted. 


Radio programing consists of planning the schedule, content, and production of programs 
during a stated period. Words, music, and sound effects are put together in various ways to 
produce the different kinds of programs. Some of the major types of radio programs are: 


Straight news reports (without commentary). 


Musical (popular, folk, classical). 


Drama. 


Speeches, talks, discussions. 


Sports. 


Interviews. 


Special events; i.e., on-the- “spot coverage of an election or the arrival of animportant 


visitor, etc. 


Religious. 


Variety, a combination including music, skits, comedy, vaudeville, etc. 


Announcements. 


PRINCIPLES 


Regularity 


Repetition 


Suitability 


Regularity is an essential element of programing. The radio 
programer must create habitual program patterns in order to 
build a regular audience. Content, style, and format should 
follow an established pattern. 


Repetition is necessary for oral learning; therefore, key themes, 
phrases, or slogans should be repeated. 


The radio program must suit the taste and needs of the audience. 
Program style and format should follow the patterns to which the 
audience is accustomed. 
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Exploitation of Discussion or presentation of banned books, plays, music, and 

censorship political topics is readily received by the audience. The same is 
true for news withheld by censors. In breaking censorship, the 
psychological operator must be certain that the reason for 
censoring the items was political and not moral. 


Voice Having announcers with attractive voice features is essential to 
successful radio operations. 


The emotional tone conveyed by the voice may influence the 
listener more than the logic of arguments. 


Announcers whose accents are similar to those of unpopular 
groups should not be used. 


Female voices are used to exploit nostalgia, sex frustration, or to 
attract female audiences. However, in some parts of the world, 
due to the status of women, female voices are resented. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Programs are classified according to content, intent, and origin. ._ 


Content The most common and useful radio program classification is by 
content. News reporting, commentaries, announcements, 
educational or informative documentaries, music, interviews, 
discussions, religious programs, drama, and women’s programs 
are the most common examples. 


Intent Classification by ‘‘intent” is useful in planning to obtain a desired 
response with a particular broadcast(s). 


Programs are produced to induce such emotional reactions as 
confidence, hope, fear, nostalgia, frustration, etc. 


Origin . Classification by ‘‘origin’’ pertains to the source of the message; 
i.e., official, unofficial; authoritative, high military command, 
political] party, etc. 


FORMAT 


Format is the arrangement of the various segments of a program. A fundamental principle 
in preparing scripts for broadcasting is to standardize as much as possible without losing 
flexibility. A standard or familiar manner of presentation identifies a program for the 
viewers, helping to gain a regular audience. The format for a series of programs is usually 
established before the first program is broadcast. Radio station personnel, when 
establishing the format, should bear in mind that they must adhere to the highest 
professional standards of scriptwriting. . 
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PROGRAM BUILDING 


The essential factors of program building are: 


Purpose 


| Testing 
SCRIPT WRITING 
Principles 


Aural medium 


Power of 
suggestion 


Freedom of 
' movement 


Conflict | 


TECHNIQUES 


The writer's first concern is the purpose of the program. What is 
it to accomplish? Careful construction of the purpose statement 
of the program will aid in structuring the program and provide a 
measuring device to determine if the goals are being met. 


A credible program requires extensive research. Thorough 
research of a subject uncovers and provides hidden color and 
details which add a note of authority to the narrator. 


The script is not completed when the last page is written; the 
announcer (or actor) must read it aloud (rehearse it) to determine 
how it sounds. 


The special characteristic of radio is that it is entirely an aural 
medium. Radio depends entirely on the ear and must work 
completely on the image inspired by the sound waves coming 
from the speaker system. 


The sound of a voice (or music) in a radio presentation raises a 
particular image in the listener's mind. Radio scripts must make 
clear to the listener the scene or idea desired by the psy- 
chological operator. 


The mind of each listener is a vast storehouse of scenery. The 
radio writer, through speech, music, and other sounds, enables 
the listener to visualize each scene. 


The radio scriptwriter can change scenes as frequently as 
desired. He can rapidly take his listeners from one event or point 
on earth (or in space) to another--its all in the mind. 


Conflict is the attention-getter in a radio script, gaining and 
increasing audience interest. Conflict is the hero against the 
villain, good versus evil, the struggle for survival, etc., with the 
psychological operator offering the solution by way of his 
script(s). 


The imaginative application of techniques is a way to success. The writer must be 
constantly alert for new ideas and be willing to experiment with variations of old 
established techniques. The techniques discussed below apply equally to the preparation of 
scripts for television and loudspeaker operations. 


Simplicity 


Conversational style 


Speech speed 


Initial 
attention . 


Pacing and 
timing 


Tongue 
twisters 


Numbers 


Unfamiliar 
names 


Quotes 


Punctuation 
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Use simple sentences and words commonly used by the target 
audience. However, sentence length should be waned to avoida 
singsong or monotonous effect. 


Write news in a popular, informal, relaxed style. The listener 
should not be aware that the news is being read to him. 


The normal rate of speech will vary among announcers. The 
scriptwriter should time the rate of speech of each announcer in 
the language used and tailor the script to gain maximum impact 
in the allotted time. 


As the listener may be running the risk of severe punishment for 
listening to a forbidden broadcast, the broadcast must gain 
instant attention. The initial part of the script should convince the 
listener that the program will be of interest to him. Therefore, the 
essential facts need to be in the first few sentences to gain 
interest and to insure that note of importance is fost if the 
program is jammed. 


Pacing refers to the changes in quality, emotion, thought, or 
feeling written into the program by the scriptwriter. Timing is 
controlled by the director and is a shift in the speed of message 
delivery. 


Avoid words that successively begin with the same sounds, such 
as “‘In providing proper provisional procedures...’ Avoid words 
ending in “ch,” “sh,” ‘’th.’” These sounds generally produce a 
hissing noise. 


Round numbers off, unless the specific number is important. For 
example, 20 thousand may be used instead of 20,158. Large 
numbers should be written in the manner easiest to read: one 
billion 200 million 50 thousand instead of 1,200,050,000. 


Avoid beginning a news item with a name that is unfamiliar to 
the target audience. Introduce the names as ‘The chief of police, 
Mr. Jones...” 


The listener cannot see quotation marks. By voice inflection, the 
announcer can make it clear when a quotation begins and ends. 
Other methods may be used to indicate a quotation: 


In Smith’s own words... 
To quote Smith... 
As Smith states... 


Ordinary punctuation marks are ignored in scriptwriting. They 
can, however, be used as a guide for the announcer. For 
example, parentheses may be used to set off aphrase. Key words 
should be capitalized for emphasis. Phonetic spelling may be 
used to help the announcer with difficult words. 
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Profanity and The announcer, speaking as a representative of his government 

horror and in keeping with the image of the serious, sincere 
spokesman, will not use profanity in his broadcasts. He will not 
use horrible descriptions of human suffering, although objective 
reports have a legitimate place in radio. 


Abbreviations Conventional abbreviations are seldom used. In scriptwriting 
“Mister” is used instead of ‘’Mr.’’ Any abbreviations used must 
be familiar to the target audience. 
MONITORING 
Radio monitoring provides information to the PSYOP current intelligence team on: 
The enemy's domestic and foreign propaganda programs. 
The propaganda the enemy aims at his own military forces in the field. 


Propaganda directed at our forces, and the necessary countermeasures which can 
and should be taken. 


Radio monitoring also provides information for evaluating the effectiveness of US and allied 
- PSYOP. The frequency band is scanned on a random basis to intercept other broadcasts of 
interest to the US and allied forces. 


Operational rules require monitoring personnel to: 
Be objective when giving the monitoring reports. 


Be familiar with the names of persons and places likely to appear in the monitored 
broadcast. 


Monitor only the station(s) to which assigned. Scan the frequency band only when 
directed. 


Record the identity of the monitored station, the date and time, and other 
relevant information pertaining to the monitored broadcast. 


Bring significant information to the attention a superiors immediately. Do not 
wait to make a scheduled report. 


Use phonetic spelling when in doubt as to the spelling of strange names and 
places. 


TEAM IC, MOBILE RADIO ENGINEER 
(RADIO TRANSMISSION) 


Using the AN/TRT-22, with a general broadcast radius of about 100 miles (160 km), theIC team 
transmits radio programs in support of psychological operations. The team also performs direct 
support maintenance on organic communications- electronic equipment. It is capable of 
multishift operations. 
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The first consideration in placing the radio transmitter is operational effectiveness. In a wartime 
environment, consideration also must be given to enemy destructive operations, particularly 
local actions; e.g., placement of satchel charges, bangalore torpedoes, etc. This requires that not 
‘only must antennas be placed where they will operate effectively, but they must also be 
reasonably near transportation, sources of supply, and troops: who will assist in affording 
. protective security. 


“Reasonable nearness to transportation, engineer, and signal units merits priority consideration 
because: 


The IC team is only 40 percent mobile with organic vehicles. 


Movement of equipment--e.g., generators--may require use of heavy vehicles and equipment, 
such as cranes, wreckers, lowboys, or mobilizers, not available in PSYOP units. 


Engineer and signal personnel are needed to erect, maintain, and dismantle the 250-foot (76 
meters) antenna used with the AN/TRT-22 radio transmitter. - 


There is a recurring need for generator fuel, spare parts, and maintenance in addition to other 
recurring requirements. 


Gaining the attention: of a PSYOP target audience, building its interest, and ultimately 
influencing its emotions, opinions, attitudes, and behavior, is not done quickly. Thus, the 
transmitter must remain on site for an extended time. In fact, in a conflict environment 
movement is so infrequent as to pose no burden on units needed to transport equipment. 
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~ Chapter Eighteen 


PRINTED MATERIAL 


Printed material, which includes leaflets, newspapers, posters, handbills, books, 
magazines, and such items as novelties, trinkets, and gifts with messages 
printed on them, is major means of conveying propaganda. A propaganda 
message printed on substantial material is a relatively permanent document. 
Once printed and delivered, it can be retained and readily passed from person to 
person without distortion. 
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A properly developed and designed message (shape, color, format, texture, and other 
physical characteristics have been duly considered) can have a deep and lasting effect 
on the target audience. 


ADVANTAGES 


The printed word has a high degree of acceptance, credibility, and prestige. 


Printed matter is unique in that it can be passed from person to person without 
distortion. 


It allows for the reinforcing use of photographs and graphic illustrations which 
can be understood by illiterates. 


It is permanent and the message will not change unless it is physically altered. 


It can be disseminated and read or viewed by a larger, widespread target 
audience. 


It can be reread for reinforcement. 
Complex and lengthy material can be explained in detail. 


It can be hidden and read in private. 
Messages can be printed on almost any surface, including useful items. 


Printed material can gain prestige by acknowledging authoritative and expert 


authors. This is particularly important in those societies where the printed word 
is authoritative. 


DISADVANTAGES 


A high illiteracy rate reduces the effectiveness and usefulness of the printed 
message. 

Printing operations require special, extensive, continuing logistical support. 
Dissemination is time-consuming and costly, requiring the use of special 
facilities and complex coordination. 

As printed material must be physically delivered to the target audience, the 
enemy can prevent or interfere with its dissemination. 

It is less timely than other means of communication. 

It can be collected and destroyed by the enemy. 

It can be altered by overprinting. 

Where prohibited, it can readily be uncovered by search and stringent penalties 
imposed for possession. 

Development and design of effective printed material requires trained and 
knowledgeable personnel. 
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PRINTED MATERIAL TECHNIQUES 
Do's 
Compile catalogs of printed material and make known their existence. 


Use illustrations. They increase the attractiveness of the item, arouse the attention of 
the target audience, and convey meaningful information ina relatively small space. 
Illustrations are valuable when they enhance the printed message. The best 
illustrations are clear and appropriate. Use illustrations that show action. 


Use photographs instead of sketches whenever possible (except when a sketch, e.g., a 
cartoon, a caricature, etc., will best evoke a desired emotion within the target 
audience). People regard photographs as positive proof of events being depicted. Thus, 
credibility can be markedly enhanced by using photographs of the actual scene or 
person rather than an artist’s conception. Use sharp photographs; out-of-focus or 
blurred photographs reduce audience interest and the credibility of the message. 


Use letters. Letters obtained from defectors, prisoners of war (always adhere to the 
Geneva Conventions), and other former enemy personnel can be extremely effective. 
There are, however, a few rules that should be followed: 


Do not write letters for someone else. A letter that sounds as though it were 
written by other than the signing party has no credibility. 


You may suggest possible themes and specific details, but the letter must be 
written by the signator. 


Among some audiences poetry can be an effective. medium for emotional and 
sentimental appeals. Good poetry elicits highly favorable reactions, but bad poetry 
elicits unfavorable reactions. In order to assure quality, well-known, popular poets 
should be employed. 


Don'ts 


Do not use long text (particularly in leaflets, posters, and handbills). People in enemy- 
controlled territory may have to read the printed item surreptitiously. A lengthy text 
increases the possibility of discovery and reduces the likelihood that people will risk 
reading it. Long texts discourage the average reader, and the poorly educated may not 
even try to read lengthy items: 


Avoid small print; it discourages readers. Size of print must permit the message to be 
read immediately. 


Avoid duplication of material. Issue only the superior product. 


Do not distribute obsolete propaganda. Many printed items have a period of maximal 
impact. If distributed after the time for which they were meant, the impact may be 
minimal, nil, or adverse. Therefore, carefully watch for and do not reorder obsolete 
items (leaflets, posters, etc.). 
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LEAFLETS 


A leaflet is a written or pictorial message on a single sheet of paper. It has no standard size, 
shape, or format. In selecting the size, shape, and weight of the paper, the primary 
consideration is that the paper accommodate the message and be easy to distribute. The 
recommended size, provided the message can be accommodated, is a 15.24 centimeters by 
7.72 centimeters (6 by 3 inches) on 7.25- or 9.06- kilogram paper (16- or 20-pound). 
Leaflets of this size and weight have very favorable aerial dissemination characteristics. 


TYRANNY 


FIGURE 18-1 
SAMPLE LEAFLET 


Categories of Leaflets 
Leaflets may be categorized as persuasive, informative, and directive. 


The persuasive leaflet attains its objective through use of reason. Facts are 
presented so that the audience is convinced that the conclusions reached by the 
propagandist are valid. 


The informative leaflet is factual. In presenting facts previously unknown to the 
audience, it attracts a reading public by satisfying curiosity. 


The directive leaflet directs action when intelligence indicates the target is 
receptive. It is used to direct and control activities of underground forces. It may 
be used to disrupt enemy production by giving advance warning of bombing 
attacks and suggesting that workers in enemy production facilities protect 
themselves by staying away from work. 


During consolidation and foreign internal defense operations, directive leaflets 
assist in maintaining law and order and in publicizing government programs. 


Leaflet Use 


Leaflets are developed for specific uses, such as standard, special situation, safe 
conduct, and news. 
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Standard leaflets contain general propaganda messages intended for repeated use in 
all types of psychological operations. They are particularly valuable in fast-moving 
tactical situations when PSYOP units are unable to prepare leaflets to fit rapidly 
changing situations. The content of standard leaflets used in support of foreign 
internal defense, unconventional warfare, and consolidation operations varies 
widely. 


Advantages of Standard Leaflets. Use of standard leaflets: 


Permits rapid dissemination of a variety of propaganda messages. Leaflets are 
prepared in advance, stockpiled in bulk, or loaded in disseminating devices for 

. Storage or immediate delivery. This provides flexibility for the use of PSYOP at all 
levels of command. 


Permits standardization of selected propaganda themes or messages, insuring 
consistency of propaganda content. 


Allows cataloging. Standard leaflets are easily cataloged. The seailaniiey of 
catalogs of standard Jeaflets simplifies the task of integrating selected leaflets 
into tactical operations. 


Permits the most efficient use of large, high-speed presses at theater Army level 
and maximum usé of commercial facilities. 


Permits a joint production agency to better control printed propaganda materials. 
Allows pretesting well in advance of dissemination. 
Insures continuation of the PSYOP effort even though reproduction equipment 
may be destroyed or temporarily disabled. 

Disadvantages of Standard Leaflets: 


Standard leaflets are usually less effective than leaflets taicted for a specific 
action or situation. 


They are subject to deterioration. 
Circumstances and conditions make them obsolete. 


Stockpiles of leaflets become a logistical burden and can be overprinted by the- 
enemy. 


They endanger enemy soldiers and civilians seen reading them. 


They are instantly identifiable as a PSYOP device; therefore, the leaflet’s 
credibility is suspect. 


Contingency leaflets are prepared for an anticipated event. 
Special situation leaflets are requested when the standard leaflet message is 


inadequate to exploit a particular propaganda opportunity, situation, or objective. They 
are developed when intelligence indicates the existence of a specifically exploitable, 
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but transient and presumably nonrecurring psychological opportunity. They are 
intended for use only once because the circumstances which govern their preparation 
are seldom duplicated. 


Use in tactical operations. Tactical PSYOP achieve maximum results when 
leaflets have specific relevance at the moment of receipt, when psychological 
pressures are greatest, and when a reasonable course of action is presented. For 
example, surrender becomes a reasonable course of action only when under 
current conditions no other alternative action seems plausible. 


Use in strategic operations. Strategic PSYOP are made more effective by the 
use of special situation leaflets that deal with specific problems and discuss 
them in terms of current facts. The impact is usually cummulative, rather then 
immediate, extending over weeks, months, or years. These leaflets are used 
primarily to communicate with special targets, such as foreign workers in enemy 
or occupied countries, ethnic or religious groups, members of a particular 
industrial facility or industry, and friendly resistance groups. . 


Operational considerations. The following operational considerations should 
determine the use of special situation leaflets: 
Serve as a means for timely exploitation of psychological opportunities. 


Serve as a means to communicate more intimately with the target 
audience and permit the message to be more precisely slanted to the 
immediate and particular needs of the audience. 


Physical Characteristics of Leaflets 


Leaflet production is affected by the physical characteristics of paper, such as shape, 

texture, quality, size, and weight. Legibility and color reproduction are noticeably 

affected by paper quality and texture. A high grade of paper is needed for correct color 

reproduction. Quality also affects durability. Safe conduct passes should always be 
_ printed on durable, high quality paper. 


The major factors involved in selection of paper weights and leaflet sizes are: 


Message length. 

Artwork. required. 

Delivery system to be used. 
Press capabilities. | 


Purpose of the leaflet. 


Format 


Although leaflets generally are small, they should contain comparatively large print, 
particularly when directed toward the enemy. However, a small leaflet with large print 
makes it necessary to use a text that is brief, to the point, and immediately attractive. 
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Since enemy personnel and civilians in areas under enemy control are prohibited from 
picking up or reading leaflets from external sources, the large print enables them to 
read the message without touching the leaflet. In case the reader wishes to hide the 
leaflet and read it Surreptitiously at a latér time, a small leaflet is more easily 


concealed. 


Sequence 
Headline 
Subheadline 


Text 


Photographs and 
illustrations 


Captions 


E The order of presentation must be carefully planned and 
appropriate for the cultural reading habits of the target. 


The headline is important because it summarizes the entire 
leaflet and is the part of the text that first catches the eye. 


Subheadlines are used to introduce separate paragraphs and 
highlight the significant points of the message. 


The text must be simple and to the point, containing only one 


- theme. The first sentence shou/d contain the substance of the 


message. Credible and verifiable facts should follow. 


Since photographs and illustrations carry a message, they must 
be arranged and numbered in a culturally logical sequence. For 
example, in some cultures the sequence of reading is from right 
to left, in others from top to bottom and right to left. Placing a 
number in front of the caption which accompanies a photograph 
or illustration makes it easier for the reader to follow the 
sequence. 


Caption all photographs and illustrations. If this is not done, the 
reader may not understand the point the message is trying to 


_ make. 


LEAFLET DISSEMINATION 


Printed material is the one medium that must be physically delivered to a target audience. 

This presents problems when attempting to disseminate printed propaganda in enemy- 
held territory. In denied areas, printed propaganda is generally disseminated by air delivery, 
line-crossers, military patrols, or international mail. 


The method of delivery depends upon a variety of factors, such as: 


Political conditions. 


Military situation. 


Target density and population patterns. 


Number and size of leaflets to be delivered. 


Enemy countermeasures. 


Availability of ordnance and delivery devices. 


Weather. 


Allocation of air sorties for leaflet missions. 
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Air-to-Ground Delivery 


Paper quality affects the drift of airdropped leaflets. Ifa leaflet, which offers little or no wind 
resistance, is dropped from a flying aircraft, it will be blown at about the same speed and 
direction as the wind. If there are updrafts or downdrafts, the leaflet will still follow the 
general direction of the wind. In areas of no turbulence the constant pull of gravity acting 
upon the leaflet will cause it to fall at a fairly constant rate. (See figure 18-3, Leaflet 
Patterns, and figure 18-4, Detailed View ofLeaflet Patterns.) 
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FIGURE 18-3 
LEAFLET PATTERNS 
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FIGURE 18-4 


DETAILED VIEW OF LEAFLET PATTERNS 


Leaflet density. The basic objective of leaflet drops is to place sufficient leaflets on the 


ground to insure that every member of the target audience will see (not necessarily 
possess) a leaflet. To insure that members of the target audience chance upon leaflets, their 
location and activities must be considered. Target mobility has a great bearing on the 
number and density of leaflets dropped and on the area that must be covered. 


If the target is a soldier dug in a defensive position, his mobility and the possibility that 
he will find a leaflet are reduced. This type of target requires more leaflets than one 
consisting of rear area soldiers with greater mobility. sah 


_ In mountains or jungle areas, mobility is generally restricted to roads, paths, and trails. 
Leaflets should be concentrated in these areas to increase the possibility that the 
target will chance upon them. , 


An urban population will require more leaflets than the population living and working 
in open rural terrain. The density of leaflets disseminated over a city should be heavy 
because a great percentage of leaflets will land on inaccessible rooftops. 


As a “rule of thumb,” the psychological operator should trade lower densities for 
greater area coverage. Villages and hamlets should be targeted so leaflets will land 
not only in the village where people live, but also in the fields where they work. Trails 
in and out of the area should be targeted. 
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Airdrop by hand (low altitude) 


in areas where low-level delivery is feasible, leaflets can be dropped by hand through 
aircraft doors, ports, or specially fabricated chutes as the delivery aircraft passes over 
or circles the target area. 


FIGURE 18-5 
USE OF CHUTES IN 
LOW-ALTITUDE AIRDROP 


Leaflets should be dropped in small quantities at very close intervals. This results 
in an almost continuous release of leaflets evenly distributed downwind and 
parallel to the flight of the aircraft. Two men can dispense thousands of leaflets 
per minute using this efficient, inexpensive technique. 


Leaflets printed or distributed in areas of high humidity tend to stick together. 
Ruffling one or both ends of the leaflet stack insures complete dispersion. 


High altitude free-fall 


Leaflets dispensed from aircraft flying at altitudes up to 50,000 feet (15,000 meters) 
are carried to their target by prevailing winds. This technique is well suited for leaflet 
drops directed at large general target areas. It requires long-range planning and 
preparation to insure prompt reaction to favorable wind conditions. The advice of 
skilled meteorological personnel is essential throughout the planning and execution 
of this operation. 


~The characteristics of different size leaflets must be known to insure that the proper 
mix" of leaflets is used to obtain dissemination throughout the target area. 
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Static line technique 


_ At high altitudes the use of leaflet bundles or boxes opened by static line has proven 
effective. Through use of rollers on the deck of the aircraft, boxes weighing up to 50 
kilograms (110 pounds)can be ejected with minimum exertion. The steps (figure 18-6) 
in preparing boxes for high-altitude, static line dissemination are: 


Step 1. Using a punch, cut four holes about 6 centimeters by 2 centimeters (2 
1/2 inches by 3/4 inch) as indicated in figure 18-6. 


Step 2. Cut through the box from one hole to another as illustrated. 


Step 3. Place a 5-centimeter (2-inch) wide strip of webbing through the holes. 
The length of webbing depends on the size of the box; it must be long enough to 
tie after the box has been filled with leaflets. 


Step 4. Place a 10-centimeter (3-or 4-inch) strip of masking tape over the 5- 
centimeter wide strip of webbing. 


Step 5. Cut all four corners of the box from the top to about three-fourths of the 
way down (or less). 


Step 6. Again using masking tape, tape one strip up the cut portion and two 
across, as illustrated. 


Step 7. After filling the box with leaflets, tie the two strips of webbing. 


Step 8. Attach one end of the static line to the webbing ties. The length of the 
static line depends upon the type of aircraft, but it is normally about 4 1/2 meters 
(15 feet) long. 
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FIGURE 18-6 _ 
METHOD OF FABRICATING BOXES FOR HIGH-ALTITUDE STATIC LINE DISSEMINATION 
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The box is rolled out of the aircraft, and as the container comes to the end of the static 
line, the sides of the box split. In effect, it is turned inside out and the leaflets fall away 
followed by the empty box. 


Balloon Operations 


Balloon operations, useful for penetrating denied areas, can be conducted up to a range of 
2,400 kilometers (1,500 miles). As the use of balloons for other than random drops requires 
a knowledge and study of wind patterns and air currents from the proposed launching site 
to the intended target area, a meteorologist must be available from the planning to the 
launching stages of the operation. 


Types of balloons 
Balloons are made of paper, rubber, or polyethylene. 
Inflation and launching 


Balloons should be inflated in an area protected from the elements and launched in 
winds of 5-7 knots. For safety, helium is preferred; however, hydrogen, a highly . 
inflammable (explosive) gas, will support a slightly heavier load. Extreme care is 
required when hydrogen is used: The crew must wear protective cotton clothing and 
goggles; no silk, fur, nylon, or other potentially spark-producing clothing may be worn; 
all inflation equipment must be electrically grounded; and smoking is prohibited. 


Other lighter-than-air gases, such as coal gas, may also be used. 
Flight 


Flight patterns are determined by the weather, wind, air currents, and gas pressure. 
Flight pattern tables showing altitude, time, distance, payload, and gross load are 

_ easily constructed. However, the slightest leak in the balloon will alter the flight 
pattern. 


Tracking 


Balloons can be radar tracked for about 40 kilometers (25 miles) by adding a 
conventional reflector. This distance is enough to establish wind patterns and 
trajectory. 


Payload 


Although the maximum payload is 9 kilograms (about 20 pounds), bailoons are an 
inexpensive means of disseminating leaflets. 


Coverage of the target 


The actual leaflet impact area may vary from that predicted by as much as 10 percent. 
This does not mean failure, because the dimensions of the leaflet pattern will be large 
enough to assure substantial coverage of the chosen target. 


Remotely Piloted Vehicles (RPVs) 


Remotely piloted vehicles are capable of conducting a variety of combat missions including 
leaflet delivery, surveillance, reconnaissance, electronic warfare, and strike. The remote 
pilot is able to detect and identify targets, change the course of the RPV, and make decisions 
to initiate and terminate operations in the target area. Pinpoint accuracy is possible. 
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Use for leaflet drops 


RPVs can be flown into enemy territories where the gun and missile antiaircraft 
defenses are very intense and the losses of manned aircraft might be unacceptable. 
RPVs similar to those used by the US Air Force for low altitude operations are readily 
adaptable to leaflet delivery for psychological operations. The RPVs can fly a 
preselected course at heights as low as a few hundred feet above gound level. The 
maximum speed will vary from Mach 0.8 for the clean configuration down to about 
Mach 0.6 when wing pods are installed. These RPVs can be fitted with modified 
wing pods providing a large leaflet capacity per mission. 


Launching 


Remotely piloted vehicles can be either ground or air launched, resulting in very 
flexible mission planning. Recovery of the RPVs is accomplished by a parachute 
system. 


US Army variable speed training target 


Smaller target drones, such as the US Army’s new variable speed training target 
(VSTT),can be adapted for leaflet dispensing. Since these drones are smaller than the 
Air Force RPV, they are more easily adapted for short-range operations with the Army 
in the field. 


Leaflet Bomb 


The M129E1 leaflet bomb is an Air Force item, obtained through Air Force ordnance 
channels. Its empty weight is about 52 kilograms (115 pounds) and when loaded with 
leaflets, approximately 100 kilograms (225 pounds). Itcan carry approximately 30,000 
13x 20-centimeter (5 1/4x8-inch), 16-pound, machine-rolled leaflets. The maximum 
inside diameter of the bomb is 39.4 centimeters(15 1/2 inches); the minimum is 34.3 
centimeters (13 1/2 inches). 


FIGURE 18-7 
LEAFLET BOMB 


Because of the internal configuration, the method for loading 13 x 20-centimeter (5 
1/4 x 8-inch) leaflets is to use six 36-centimeter,(14 1/2-inch) diameter rolls and one 
32-centimeter (12 1/2-inch) diameter roll. Before the leaflets are placed in the bomb, 


the detonating cord is placed in the seam between the two halves. 


The bomb is fuzed and armed at the launch base by Air Force or Navy personnel. When 
the bomb is released, the fuze functions at a predetermined time, detonating the 
primer cord separating the two body sections, detaching the fins, and releasing the 
leaflets. 
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Surface Delivery 


The ground patrol is a useful element for disseminating small amounts of 
printed material behind enemy lines. Posters, leaflets, pamphlets, kits, and 
novelties may be placed or scattered by patrols and reconnaissance 
elements, usually while on regular missions. 


Leaflets, posters, and propaganda items can be left behind during 
retrograde movements. 


Infiltrators, line-crossers, and sympathizers can be used to distribute 
printed propaganda behind enemy lines. They frequently distribute gray or 
black propaganda. 


Propaganda may be mailed to selected individuals or organizations through 
enemy or neutral postal systems. 


In FID situations all agencies of the supported government and civilian 
public service organizations (to include the religious community) should be 
used as outlets and distribution points. : 


~Seaworthy containers are easy and inexpensive to use as sea floats. 
Propaganda is placed in a waterproof container and dropped at predeter- 
mined locations at sea, in rivers, or streams. However, access to reliable 
hydrographic data (prevailing winds, tide, and currents) is needed in order 

to plot projected courses accurately. Containers may be made of wood, 
bamboo, glass, plastic, rubber, or similar material. Inexpensive plastic or 
cellophane envelopes can be profitably used for large-scale float 
“operations. Large-volume dissemination is necessary because a great 

- number of the containers will never reach the designated target audience. 


FIGURE 18-8 
EXAMPLES OF SEA FLOATS 
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POSTERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, BANNERS, GIFTS, PERSONAL DIS- 
PLAY ITEMS 
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Other types of printed matter known as slow media are also used in psychological 
operations. These media include posters, pamphlets, books, magazines, reprints, gifts, 
and other items that contain printed messages. These materials are used primarily in 
populated and heavily traveled areas. 


Posters 


Posters include all single-sheet printed and graphic (illustrations, sketches, 
photographs, and symbols) materials which impart a message by being publicly 
posted. They are used to inform; their ultimate purpose is to enlist support. The 
message is generally emotionally colored, intended primarily to influence 
emotions and gain emotional support. 


Posters are a universal medium, easy and inexpensive to produce and place-- 
almost any surface is suitable. Since they present their message pictorially, they 
have a universal audience that includes illiterates. Properly placed, they cannot be 
avoided. When placed where people congregate, they stimulate discussion, 
broadening the impact of the message. 


Since the opinions of neutral or other noninvolved foreign audiences may affect 
the courses of action of the enemy government, its security forces, or its allied and 
assisting government, posters should be made interesting and appealing to these 
foreign audiences. 


Basic principles 
Format. 


Use formats, art styles, and forms that are familiar to and appropriate for the target 
audience. If possible, produce an art form that people want to possess and display. 


Graphics. 


Give maximum space to simple graphic productions. They attract an audience and 
significantly increase the impact of the message. Complex graphics, on the other 
hand, generally confuse the audience and are subject to ambiguous and undesirable 
interpretations by the audience. © 


Photographs. 


Use photographs or photomontages. People believe them. The less sophisticated the 
audience, the greater the belief. 


Symbols. 


Use symbols, inanimate and animate (including human), that are significant to the 
target audience. Symbols which have positive characteristics (bravery, integrity, 
leadership, etc.) to the target add prestige and impact to the message. 
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Color. 


As colors have different connotations in different societies, it is important that colors 
and color combinations used in posters be appropriate to the culture of the target 
audience. Improper colors may be counterproductive or, at best, nonproductive. 


Print for a moving target. 


It may be necessary for people to read the unfriendly poster while on the move. 
Therefore, the poster should be printed in letters of a size that can be read and seen at 
distances from 10 to 15 meters. For example, an enemy government. may impose 
stringent penalties on any members of its armed forces or civilian population 
displaying an interest in enemy posters. Or if an enemy shadow government is active 
and effective, a display of interest in a poster may result in loss of life or limb, injury to 
family, or destruction of property. 


Main point. 


The main point, clearly and immediately stated, should occupy the visual center of the 
poster so it is seen first. In addition, all textual material must relate to the main point of 
the message. 


The appeal. 


Make the appeal positive, emotional, simple, and appropriate to the action desired. 
The poster is too compact to present complex arguments. Do not inflame emotions to 
the point of violent actions when such actions are neither appropriate nor desired. 
Overreaction may result in loss of liberty or life and of PSYOP effectiveness. 


Slogans. 


Slogans reinforce the graphic art and convey emotional appeals that will be long 
remembered. They are extremely effective in highly authoritative societies and 
cultures when related to highly emotional issues. In areas of mass illiteracy those who 
cannot read will hear the slogans spoken frequently, ask the literates to explain them, 
or have readers available. 


Cliches. 


Cliches, catchwords, and popular and stereotyped phrases may also be featured with 
somewhat the same effect as slogans. 


Distribution. 


Posters must be distributed according to a plan. ‘‘Hit-or miss” poster distribution has 
no part in a poster campaign. 


Placement. 


Place and display posters where people naturally and habitually gather, and where 
they have little or nothing to do for brief periods of time; e.g., bus and tram stops, rail 
stations and depots, parks, outdoor cafes, etc. Posters so displayed are most likely to 
be exposed to an audience and read. 
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Viewers tend to associate the poster with the area of placement. This is one reason 
why posters placed in areas dangerously reached (mountainsides, railroad trestles, 
water tanks, high walls, etc.) evoke admiration and have a high impact. By the same 
line of audience reasoning, posters placed in demeaning areas lose thelr effec- 
tiveness. 


Vulnerabilities. 


Posters are subject to weather conditions. They may be easily removed, destroyed, or 
defaced. Outdated posters may be used in enemy propaganda. Since a 
weatherbeaten, obsolete, or defaced poster is a liability, remove it quickly. This 
requires frequent visits to poster sites. 


Magazines, Pamphlets, Reprints 


_ Magazines, pamphlets, and reprints--although differing in length, use of illustrative 


material, and regularity of distribution--generailly have common features as 
propaganda media: 


All are relatively expensive to produce and distribute. 
There is no limitation as to the kind of propaganda messages they can carry. 


The audience range is unlimited--youth groups, the mes of the population, 
intellectuals, professionals, etc. 


These materials may be dropped from the air, mailed, delivered by messenger, placed 
in libraries and public areas, or handed out at meetings and rallies or surreptitiously 
handed out. The contents may be read and discussed on radio and television. 


These publications have the basic advantages common to newspapers: 
They are relatively permanent. 
A wide variety of material may be presented, such as: 
Complex and lengthy articles. 
Technical and professional information and data. 
News, features, and items of popular interest. 


Material may be set in a format and edited to appeal to the complete spectrum of 
audience groups. 


Colorful (and colored) graphic presentations may. be made. 

These publications also have the disadvantages inherent in newspapers: 
Production and distribution are time-consuming, complex, and expensive. 
They are not suitable for targets of opportunity. 


If national policy or situations change, they can be reminders of Pa policy and 
situations and used by the enemy. 


Magazines and pamphiets require the services of skilled editorial and production 
personnel. 
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Books 


In consolidation and FID/IDAD operations, books are valuable when available to the 
audience, where there is an interest in them, and time is available to read them. 


Manuscripts offered for publication may indicate popular feeling concerning local 
conditions, the government, the military, etc. 


In the early stages of consolidation of occupied areas, PSYOP units will normally assist 
in distributing books from US or allied sources. PSYOP personnel may also be called 
upon to assist in a program to rehabilitate the book publishing industry. 


The use of local publishers makes it easier to establish book translation programs by 
publishing, in the local language and at prices within the reach of the target group, 
selected books of friendly persuasion. Production shortages are likely to exist; 
therefore, paper stocks, ink, photographic supplies, and other material mustbe issued 
on a priority basis to approved publishers, concentrating on priority subjects. 


Censorship may be necessary, even of translations of seemingly harmless literature. 


A well-planed book program, including children’s books, is of great value, particularly 
in education (and reeducation) programs. Books on any subject can be provided to all 
target groups. Popular reading will attract the less educated groups. Other books may 
help to acquaint the target audience with the achievements, aims, and advantages of 
the programs, activities, and operations of the United States, allies,or host country. A 
book written by a member (or ex-member) of the target audience can be most 
influential. 


Banners 


A banner is any piece of flag-like cloth, paper, or similar surface on which a message is 
drawn. A banner may be any size or shape, stationary or mobile. 


They generally have a one-time use in intensely emotional situations. The message is 
short, hard hitting, and emotional with only one theme; it may be a rallying point for 
adherents to a cause. Banners indicate commitment on the part of those who make or 
carry them. 


The major advantages of banners are their symbolism and ability to rally people to a 
cause. Other advantages are their high visibility and mobility. Banners are a 
complementary medium, however, and quickly become obsolete. 


Personal Display Items 


Personal items such as buttons, vehicular stickers, clothing (e.g., T-shirts), or jewelry 
which display a belief or cause indicate a relatively high degree of commitment. Ifseen - 
in public at different times and places, they give the appearance of strength for the 
cause the propagandist advocates. People like winners, and this appearance of 
strength gains adherents. 


Some of the items are relatively expensive, but if attractive, they willbe sold. Purchase 
of expensive items is an indication of strong attachment to the cause represented by 
the purchased item. 
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Gifts and Novelties 


Any item of practical use may be used as a message-carrying gift; i.e., soap, matches, 
lighters, cigarette holders, nail clippers, notebooks, calendars, recipe books, seed 
packets, grocery bags, salt, or other items for which the target group has a need. 
Novelties such as simple games, puzzles, wall stickers, playing cards, balloons, 
greeting cards, and other items of no great practical use may carry messages and be 
distributed. 


The use of novelties must be decided at the highest echelon of command because: 
They are expensive. 
They require scarce resources. 
Distribution must be phased into the overall psychological operation. 


Gifts, being useful items, do not serve well for propaganda, for the impulse of the 
recipient is to use the gift, ignoring the message. Gifts small in size need only be 
stamped with or contain the known symbol of the donor, a slogan, or a brief message. 
Gift wrappings or containers are also excellent media for messages, symbols, or 
slogans. 


Normally, action messages should be avoided on gifts. An urgent warning or demand 
for serious sacrifices should not accompany trivial gifts. 


The receipt of c useful or amusing item places the recipient in a receptive frame of 
mind for an accempanying propaganda message. 


The major disadvantage of novelties and gifts is the cumulative expense of mass 
production and distribution. In addition, such items have only a peripheral, passive 
effect, seldom if ever moving people to action or changing opinions or emotions. At 
best, such items complement other media. 
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APPENDIX B 


DETAILED BREAKDOWN OF TEAMS 


HEADQUARTERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE TEAMS 


Team AA, Command and Control (Company). 


Capabilities: Command, administrative control, and operational supervision of one to 
seven platoons or teams. Operates independently as lidison detachment. Parachute 
qualified when supporting an airborne unit. 


Basis of Allocation: One per division, separate brigade, task force, MAAG, mission, or 
equivalent sized command; one per PSYOP liaison requirement. 


Mobility: One hundred percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team AB, Command and Control (Battalion). 


Capabilities: Command, administrative control, and operational supervision of two to five 
PSYOP companies; logistical and administrative support for assigned and attached units; 
limited procurement and distribution of nonstandard items of equipment and supplies for 
subordinate operational elements. Operates independently as a liaison detachment. 
Parachute qualified when supporting an airborne unit. 


Basis of Allocation: One per army component of a subordinate unified command, corps, 
civil affairs or military police prisoner-of-war command, or equivalent sized command or as 
required; one per PSYOP liaison requirement. 


Mobility: Thirty-two percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team AC, Command and Control (Group). 


Capabilities: Command of two to five PSYOP battalions; coordination and operational 
supervision of subordinate elements; specified elements parachute qualified when 
supporting an airborne unit. 


~ Basis of Allocation: One per theater army, army component of aunified command or corps. 


‘Mobility: Thirty-seven percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team AD, Command Assessment. 


Capabilities: To deploy with a corps deployment package into a hostile area, and analyze 
and evaluate the psychological warfare possibilities. To make recommendations to ground 
force commander in the area of psychological operations. To determine what psychological 
functional teams should be deployed into the area. To evaluate the results of any 
psychological campaign that had been conducted prior to insertion. To plan the use of 
themes to be used in a PSYOP campaign. 


Basis of Allocation: On per corps deployment package. 


Mobility: This team has no organic TOE equipment requiring transportation. Non-TOE 
equipment and supplies constitute approximately 300 pounds (20 cubic feet). 
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SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE TEAMS 


Team BA, Supply and Maintenance. 


Capabilities: Plans and coordinates logistical requirements for PSYOP units and teams; 
procures and distributes standard and nonstandard items of equipment and supplies; this 
team has a minimum vehicle maintenance capability to support PSYOP companies and 
teams. 


Basis of Allocation: One per PSYOP company or separate teams as required. 


Mobility: Sixty-seven percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


OPERATIONAL TEAMS 


Team FA, Propaganda. 


Capabilities: Supervises the production of, or develops, propaganda; controls propaganda 
development activity supporting theater army, corps, division, MAAG, or mission. Operates 
independently as a liaison detachment as required. Parachute qualified when supporting 
an airborne unit. 


Basis of Allocation: One per two to eight Teams FB, FC, FD, or FE, as required; one per 
major command; one per PSYOP liaison requirement. 


Mobility: One hundred percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team FB, Audio and Television Production. 


Capabilities: Prepares audio and television propaganda in the form of sound tapes, scripts, 
news, commentary, and entertainment programs for dissemination to target audiences by 
radio, television, and loudspeaker; researches, locates, procures, and records indigenous 
music and sound effects. Requires augmentation by indigenous linguists. Must be 
employed with Team ID, Mobile Radio Production, when not operating in a fixed facility. 


Basis of Allocation: One or more per propaganda development activity, as required; one or 
more per Team IA, Mobile Radio Operations, as required; one per ethnic group targeted or 
geopolitical area of interest. 


Mobility: One hundred percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team FC, Current Intelligence. 


Capabilities: Develops intelligence requirements and processes intelligence information 
to support psychological operations; analyzes current intelligence to determine and verify 
psychological susceptibilities, vulnerabilities, and opportunities; interrogates prisoners 

' and translates foreign language printed material. Parachute qualified when supporting an 
airborne unit. 


Basis of Allocation: One or more per PSYOP company, battalion, or group as required; one 
per major enemy unit, ethnic group, targeted, or geopolitical area of interest. 


Mobility: One hundred percent mobile in organic vehicles. 
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Team FD, Research and Analysis. . 


Capabilities: Performs detailed background study and analysis of specific target groups, 
prepares PSYOP contingency plans, conducts propaganda analysis of friendly and enemy 
PSYOP. Parachute qualified when supporting an airborne unit. 


‘Basis of Allocation: One or more per PSYOP group or battalion as required. 


Mobility: Fifty percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team FE, Graphic Production. 


Capabilities: Prepares copy and illustrations necessary to produce leaflets, posters, 
pamphlets, and newssheets. Parachute qualified when supporting an airborne unit. 
Requires augmentation by indigenous writers and illustrators. 


Basis of Allocation: One per PSYOP group or battalion as required; one per PSYOP unit 
with organic, medium, or heavy printing platoon. 


Mobility: Fifty percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team GA, Light Printing. 


Capabilities: Prints propaganda leaflets and newssheets on organic presses. Trims, cuts, 
packages, rolls, and distributes printed propaganda material for dissemination by aircraft, 
tube artillery, and other means. Prepares propaganda messages for special situation 
leaflets and newssheets, as well as reproducing scripts for use by tactical loudspeaker 
broadcasts. Parachute qualified when supporting an airborne unit. 


Basis of Allocation: One or more per PSYOP battalion or company as required. 


Mobility: Eighty percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team GB, Medium Printing (Operations, Camera and Plate). 


Capabilities: Plans, controls, and supervises printing operations to produce leaflets, 
posters, and other propaganda materials. Supervises one to four Teams GC operating at a 
single location. Executes process photography and prepares photolithographic plates for 
use by Team GC. Provides electrical equipment maintenance and supply support for itself 
and attached Teams GC. Capable of multishift operations. 


Basis of Allocation: One per mobile medium printing requirement. 


Mobility: Fifty percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team GC, Medium Printing (Press and Processing). 


Capabilities: Prints by photolithographic process up to 1,200,000 production units per day 
of propaganda leaflets, posters, and other printed material to specification. Trims, cuts, 
rolls, packages, and distributes propaganda material for dissemination by aircraft, artillery, 
and other means. Provides direct and general support maintenance for organic presses 
when supported by Teams BA and GB and when welding and machinist support is provided 
from an outside source. Requires electrical power and administrative transportation 
support for prolonged operations. Capable of multishift operations. 


Basis of Allocation: One to four per Team GB as required. 


Mobility: Sixty percent mobile in organic vehicles. 
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Team GD, Heavy Printing (Operations, Camera and Plate). 


Capabilities: Plans, controls, and supervises printing operations to produce leaflets, 
posters, pamphlets, and other propaganda materials. Supervises one to four Teams GE 
operating at a single location. Executes process photography and prepares 
photolithographic plates for use by Team GE. Provides electrical equipment maintenance 
and supply support for itself and attached Teams GE. Requires a fixed facility and outside 
source of power for operation. Capable of multishift operations. 


Basis of Allocation: One per fixed heavy printing requirement. 


Mobility: Five percent mobile in organic vehicles.. 


Team GE, Heavy Printing (Press and Processing). 


Capabilities: Prints by photolithographic process up to 5,000,000 production units per day 
of leaflets, posters, pamphlets, and other printed propaganda materials. Trims, cuts, folds, 
stitches, packages, and distributes reproduced material for dissemination. Provides direct 
and general support maintenance for organic presses when supported by Teams BA and 
GD and when welding and machinist support is available from an outside source. Requires 
a fixed facility, external power source, and. administrative transportation support for 
operation. Capable of multishift operations. 


Basis of Allocation: One to four per Team GD. 


Mobility: Five percent in organic vehicles. 


Team HA, Platoon Headquarters (Audio and Visual). 


Capabilities: Supervision of two or more Teams GA, HB, and HC, or K-Series Teams. 
Operates independently as a liaison detachment. Parachute qualified when supporting an 
airborne unit. 


Basis of Allocation: One or more per psychological operations group, battalion, ercompany 
as required; one per PSYOP liaison requirement. | 


Mobility: One hundred percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team HB, Loudspeaker. 


Capabilities: Plans, prepares, records, and conducts live or. taped loudspeaker broadcasts 
in support of psychological operations; produces limited quantity of and distributes leaflets. 
Loudspeaker with power source may be manpacked or mounted on ground vehicles, boats, 
or aircraft. Parachute qualified when supporting an airborne unit. 


Basis of Allocation: One or more per combat battalion or as required. 


Mobility: One hundred percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team HC, Audio Visual. 


Capabilities: Exhibits sound motion pictures, film strips and photographic slides; conducts 
loudspeaker broadcasts; produces limited quantity of and distributes leaflets; conducts 
face-to-face propaganda; surveys local population to secure PSYOP intelligence. 


Basis of Allocation: One or more per PSYOP battalion or company; one per combat brigade 
or as required by the tactical or political situation. 


Mobility: One hundred percent mobile in organic vehicles. 
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Team IA, Mobile Radio Operations. 


Capabilities: Supervision of Teams IB, IC, ID, and IE when more than one team is deployed 
to support an operational mission. Provides user level supply support for PSYOP-peculiar 
communications-electronic equipment organic to subordinate teams. Requires company 
level administrative support. 


Basis of Allocation: One per PSYOP group, battalion, or company as required. 


Mobility: Thirty-two percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team IB, Mobile Radio Monitoring. 


Capabilities: Provides news from friendly and enemy radio and teletype sources including 
CONUS stations and theater headquarters to provide a base for selected propaganda news 
- broadcasts or other propaganda media. Provides tape monitoring of selected broadcasts for 
subsequent translation and analysis. Performs direct support maintenance on organic 
communications-electronics equipment. Capable of multishift operations. 


Basis of Allocation: One per Team ID or FC as required. 


Mobility: One hundred percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team IC, Mobile Radio Engineer. 


Capabilities: Transmits medium or shortwave radio broadcasts in support of propaganda 
operations. Performs direct support maintenance on organic communications-electronics 
equipment. Capabie of multishift operations. 


Basis of Allocation: One per propaganda broadcasting mission. 


Mobility: Forty percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team ID, Mobile Radio Production. 


Capabilities: Prepares and produces up to 8 hours of original radio programs per day in 
support of propaganda operations. Requires augmentation by indigenous announcers and 
Support by Team FB. 


Basis of Allocation: One or more per studio production requirement. 


Mobility: Sixteen percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team KA, Fixed Motion Picture. 


Capabilities: Provides for the operation of a motion picture installation and/or the 
operational supervision or advisory assistance for motion picture installations operated by 
indigenous personnel. 


Basis of Allocation: One per motion picture theater when operated by team members. One 
per three to five motion picture theaters operated by indigenous personnel. 


Mobility: One hundred percent mobile in organic vehicles. 
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Team KB, Fixed Printing. 


Capabilities: Provides operational control or advisory assistance for an indigenous 
newspaper or other type publication plant in a specific geographical area. Parachute 
qualified when supporting an airborne unit. 


Basis of Allocation: One per publications’ plant as required. 


Mobility: Thirty-three percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team KC, Fixed Radio. 


Capabilities: Provides operational control or advisory assistance for an indigenous fixed 
radio broadcasting station. Parachute qualified when supporting an airborne unit. 


Basis of Allocation: One per fixed radio station as required. 


Mobility: Sixty-seven percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team KD, Display. 


Capabilities: Supervises preparation of copy and illustrations; provides control or advisory 
assistance for the preparation of copy, artwork, displays, bulletin boards, signs, and other 
graphic media. Requires augmentation by indigenous interpreters, writers,and illustrators. 


Basis of Allocation: As required. 


Mobility: Thirty-three percent mobile in organic vehicles. 


Team KE, Fixed Television. 
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Capabilities: Provides for the operational supervision and/or the operation of an 
indigenous television broadcasting station; provides advisory assistance for television 
networks or stations. Provides limited maintenance and repair of a television broadcasting 
station. 


Basis of Allocation: One per television broadcasting facility or as required. 


Mobility: Fifty percent mobile in organic vehicles. 
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FORMAT FOR BASIC PSYOP STUDY (BPS) 
| | CLASSIFICATION 


TITLE PAGE 


Indicate the target country/area. 


MAP OF COUNTRY/AREA 


Title of map, map number, map sheet number, and scale. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The executive summary should focus on those PSYOP- -exploitable ‘Wuinerabilities 
enumerated in the BPS. It should be written in aclear, brief, accurate, and coherent form. 
The summary should open with a short resume of the area with its strategic significance 
and then state the PSYOP-relevant characteristics and conclusions reached in the BPS. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
See Tab 1. 


INTRODUCTION 
See Tab 2. 


CHAPTER 1, HISTORY AND IDEOLOGY 


This chapter gives a general review of the evolution of the state and its people, focusing on 
those aspects having psychological significance. It is not to be a detailed chronology of the 
country’s development. However, the country’s history and those factors which contribute 
to its formation have a preeminent relationship to the country’s historical perspective, its 
attitudes; and its current world position. 


The history chapter must be comprehensive in its “issue” orientation because of its special 
importance to psychological operations. An analysis of those historical issues which bear 
directly upon present political, economic, and military policies can provide to the operator a 
solid foundation for the rest of the study. 


CHAPTER 2. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


This chapter covers the country’s politica! system, giving a descriptive analysis of the 
sources of political power, the policymaking process, and the political complexities of the 
country’s government. It should include the system’s responsiveness to pressure and the 
systems influence on the country’s politics. 


When discussing politics, particular attention must be given to the role of the individuals 
and special interest groups or political parties in the political system. This should include 
the political attitudes and values of the population, their view of the political system, and the 
function of the government within their society, 
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CLASSIFICATION 


CHAPTER 3. FOREIGN RELATIONS AND POLICY 


This chapter surveys the country’s foreign relations, concentrating on its political 
alinement in world affairs and its relationship with the United States. It describes the 
foreign policy of the country, but more important, it analyzes and interprets why the country 
acts as it does in international affairs. 


This analysis and interpretation should cover those leaders who make the decisions that 
determine foreign policy formation and the success of their policy. This study of the foreign 
relations gives the psychological operator a view of the country’s world position and the 
reasons for this position. The basis for internal support or opposition, as well as the political 
climate created by these policies, should be examined. 


CHAPTER 4. SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


This chapter is a descriptive analysis of the subject country’s social setting. This analysis 
provides the operator with the knowledge needed to understand with whom he is to 
communicate in a possible PSYOP campaign. Every major aspect of the country’s social 
dynamics which can assist in the assessment of its PSYOP potential must be analyzed. 


A study of the country’s social organization covers all socially transmitted cultural and 


behavior patterns and characteristics of the people. These include the society’s social 
values and the role of the family. Its culture, social organization, customs, ethnic 
composition, and the interrelated effects of religion, language, and history should be 
addressed. 


Associated with this structure are those social patterns of religion, culture, and education 
which determine the character of a society. An important aspect of the country’s social 
condition, the status of the population’s health, and those public programs (or the absence 
thereof) which seek to improve the general welfare may provide key PSYOP indicators. 
Social problems and intergroup tensions should be covered. 


CHAPTER 5. THE ECONOMY 


This chapter presents a brief analysis of the characteristics, structure, and dynamics of the 
national economy. It covers the target country’s economic strengths and weaknesses, 
current economic and labor problems, and potential economic development. 


The general description of the economy details the economic base of the country and the 
importance of agriculture, industry, and trade. This information is used to determine if the 
individual's needs are being met by the present economic structure. These economic 
considerations explain many of the sociological conditions of psychological importance. Of 
particular importance are perceptions within the society of the wisdom of policies, and how 
citizens individually or by referent groups stand to gain or lose by the policies. 


CHAPTER 6. THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 
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In addition to its primary function of externa! defense, the military establishment in most 
countries can be a valuable participant in, or impediment to, the country’s programs of 
political life. Even when the military establishment is not directly involved in competition for 


political power, its actions and programs can have a major impact on social and political 


development. 


This chapter is not ‘‘order-of-battle’’ oriented, but it should, as a minimum, analyze and 


‘provide conclusions on the following topic areas: 
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Emergence ‘of the modern military establishment. 

Military roles in.the political, economic, and social spheres, and the effects of these roles. 
Issues creating cohesion or conflict within the armed forces. 

Internal conflicts within the military establishment. 


Extent, quality, and influence of foreign military assistance. 


CHAPTER 7. COMMUNICATION PROCESS AND EFFECTS 


This chapter contains the information essential to understand communications patterns for 
the implementation of a psychological campaign. It should cover how and through what 
social means the people of the country communicate with one another (as distinguished 
from the technical data in the appendix on communications facilities). Data should include 
languages and‘ language groups, nonverbal communication, and nonverbal symbols 
peculiar to the country’s culture or cultures. It should identify distinctive styles in rhetoric or 
the visual arts that are significant to PSYOP, as well as dramatic, poetic,and musical forms, 

' that could be used to inspire attitudes, emotions, and behavior desired by the PSYOP 
planners. 


It should include data on formal and informal leadership positions in the society whose 
incumbents serve as key communicators and opinion leaders. An analysis of the readership 
and listenership habits of the society as well as an analysis of media effectiveness should 
also be presented. Freedom of the press issues, if any, should also be addressed. 


CHAPTER 8. PSYOP, POLITICAL WARFARE, AND OFFICIAL 
INFORMATION | 


This chapter furnishes information on the propaganda conducted by or directed toward the 
subject country. Research personnel should examine the information efforts of the 
country’s government and agencies, the kinds of domestic and foreign propaganda being 
produced for the current situation, and the political and philosophical direction of that 
information. A careful analysis of the effectiveness of propaganda techniques used by 
institutions within the society may provide useful insights for future US PSYOP efforts. 


Propaganda can also come from other countries directed toward the subject country to 

achieve certain political aims. This chapter, therefore, should explain these foreign efforts, 
the media employed, to whom directed, and for what political end. Particular attention ~ 
- should be given to United States efforts and facilities for possible use in a future | 

psychological campaign. . 


CHAPTER 9. POTENTIAL TARGET GROUPS 


This chapter is the most important chapter of the BPS in that it synthesizes the most 
important information and applies it to the identified target groups. There are categories of 
information that must be used to define the psychological characteristics of each significant 
target group. These categories are as follows: 


The attitude, past and present, and behavior of the target toward the key issues and 
conditions. 


The accessibility of the target to propaganda, including the media to which the target 
is most responsive. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


Susceptibility to persuasion. This requires a thorough analysis of the conditions and 
attitudes that pertain to the target. This analysis should determine what behavior 
patterns the target can be persuaded to adopt, what resistance must be overcome, and 
what the possibilities are of successful target persuasion. It is recognized that some 
targets may not be susceptible to any line of persuasion. Conditions change and so 
may the susceptibility of the target. 


The effectiveness of the target in influencing other targets or the target’s ability to 
‘take direct action to influence events. In the case of a single individual, this means 
how effective he is as a communicator. In the case of a group, it means what is the 
power of the group in relation to other groups in effecting attitude change or intaking 
direct action in accordance with the behavioral results desired by the psychological 
operator. Initially, a group’s effectiveness may not be what is desired, but as the 
situation changes, its effectiveness may also change. 


Vulnerabilities and sensitivities. From the standpoint of identifying motivating 
themes or themes to be avoided, it should be considered that each target will be 
vulnerable to certain issues and conditions just as it will be sensitive to its own-values. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


CLASSIFICATION papier 


INTRODUCTION 


() This Basic PSYOP Study (BPS) is intended to provide a summary of those aspects of (country 
name) that are deemed to have significance to the planning and conduct of psychological 
operations. The study, therefore, strives to isolate and identify those PSYOP-relevant 
vulnerabilities, characteristics, insights, and opportunities that are perceived by the authors to 
exist in (country name). It is prepared specifically as a basic source. document for further 
development of estimates, plans, and annexes. Although this study can assist in developing 
concepts for contingency planning, its composition has not been tailored to the conduct of any 
current plan. Rather, it is intentionally a ‘‘neutral’’ document in the sense that its data and 
insights can be used with a wide variety of possible present and future political and military 
developments in the region. 


() (Here should be inserted a paragraph which references the authority directing the study, 
research cutoff date, and provisions for update.) 


() The format directed for use in this Basic PSYOP Study is designed in all cases to focus on the 
PSYOP aspects of the many topics addressed. It is intended that this document should not be 
viewed as a comprehensive and self-contained area study, but should instead be used in 
conjunction with, and as a complement to, such other standard references as the Department of 
the Army Area Handbook Series. In addition, the following aspects of the purpose and method of 
preparation of this BPS are pertinent: 


a. It results from research that combines both the standard classified products of the 
national intelligence community and the findings of the academic social science 
disciplines. 


b. It attempts to be more analytical than descriptive in nature and is, therefore, subject to 
varying individual perspectives. 


c. It should be read, and its conclusions analyzed, in conjunction with other Basic PSYOP 
Studies prepared on (regional area). 


d. It does not presume to be either a definitive statement of US foreign policy or a 
comprehensive and authoritative analysis of (country name), except in those specialized 
areas that are of direct PSYOP relevance. 


() (Here should be inserted a statement of US Policy objectives toward the country in question. 
This information should be extracted in order of priority from the appropriate ICA Country Plan, 
Department of State Policy Memorandum, or similar document.) 


() Research has revealed certain areas where gaps exist in material presented in this study. 
These gaps were occasioned by such limitations as the classification level of the BPS, availability 
of complete and timely information, or time constraints on the scope of the future research. Their 
enumeration here will hopefully aid future research and point out further inquiries to be made by 
users of this document. 


() (Insert here those issues or BPS relevant data which could not be addressed or completely 
answered.) 
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FORMAT FOR PSYOP ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 


CLASSIFICATION 


Issuing Headquarters 
Location of CP 


Date/Time Group 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION NO. __ 


Reference: List maps, charts, and source documents necessary for understanding the estimate. 


1. MISSION 


The restated mission determined by the commander after he completes mission analysis in the 
sequence of command and staff actions. (See FM 101-5.) 


2. THE SITUATION AND CONSIDERATIONS 
a. Intelligence Situation. 
(1) Characteristics of the area of operations. Analysis of Area of Operations No._. 
(2) Enemy strength and dispositions. Identification of forces opposing the command. 
(3} Enemy capabilities. 
(a) Affecting tactical mission. Intelligence Estimate No. 
(b) Affecting PSYOP activities. 


b. Tactical Situation. 


(1) Present dispositions. Operation Estimate No. 


(2) Possible tactical courses of action. 
(a) Course of action one. 
(b) Course of action two. 
(c) Course of action three. 
(3) Projected operations. 
c. Personnel Situation. 


(1) Personnel Estimate No. 


(2) Critical shortages of personnel that will affect PSYOP support of the operation. 
(3) Availability of linguistic personnel. 


(4) Availability of indigenous personnel for employment with PSYOP. 
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d. Logistic Situation. 

(1) Logistic Estimate No. 

(2) Status of PSYOP specific equipment. 

(3) Availability of PSYOP related supplies. 
e. Civil Affairs Situation. 

(1) Civil Affairs Estimate No. 

(2) Disposition of CA units. 

(3) General attitude of population. 


(4) Anticipated enemy civilian personnel reactions and possible effects upon our 
actions. 


f. PSYOP Situation. 


(1) Disposition of PSYOP elements. (Annex A--Overlay, Disposition of PSYOP 
Elements. ) 


(2) PSYOP situation in the area of operations. Include considerations such as areas to 
be considered occupied and those to be considered liberated. Include any missions, 
directives, objectives,or guidance received from higher authority. 


(3) Requirements for indigenous personnel! support. 


(4) Peculiarities of operations to be supported that may impact on PSYOP, such as 
planned use of nuclear weapons, possibility of pursuit or exploitation, planned use of 
deception measures, previous operations and their effect on enemy morale, etc. 


g. Assumptions. 
(1) Approximate length of time that area should remain under control of the command. 
(2) Probable enemy PSYOP reaction to planned operations. 
(3) Other assumptions as required. 


h. Special Factors. Other difficulties, difficult patterns, or considerations that may detract 
from or assist in the accomplishment of PSYOP objectives. 


3. ANALYSIS 


a. Analyze each course of action to determine its advantages and disadvantages for the 
conduct of psychological operations. This is done by wargaming the course of action from 
the current disposition through the objective. (Annex B--Target Analysis of Enemy Forces.) 


b. The first part of the analysis is to determine those considerations or enemy capabilities 
listed in paragraph 2a that will materially assist in choosing the best course of action. 


c. The second step is to analyze each contemplated course of action versus the enemy 
capabilities. Each course of action is analyzed separately against the enemy capabilities to 
determine the probable psychological impact. 


d. There is no attempt to compare courses:of action in this paragraph. 


e. Identify deficiencies and advantages and disadvantages of each course of action. 
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4. COMPARISON 


a. Compare the courses of action to determine which one offers the best chance of success. 
In the first paragraph, list the advantages and disadvantages of each course of action that 
affect PSYOP. 


b. Develop and compare methods of overcoming disadvantages in each course of action. 


c. In the last subparagraph state a general conclusion as to which course of action offers the 
best chance of success for PSYOP. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 
a. PSYOP can support the operation. 


b. Tactical course of action number _______ _ can best be supported from resource 
viewpoint. Course of action number _________. provides the most exploitable PSYOP 
situation. : 


c. Deficiencies requiring the commander's attention. 
d. Recommend the adoption of course of action number 


XXXX 
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Annexes: A--Overlay, Disposition of PSYOP Elements (omitted) 
B--Target Analysis, Enemy Military Units (omitted) 
C--Target Analysis, Civilian Groups in Area of Operations (omitted) 
D--Proposed Employment of PSYOP Resources (omitted) 


NOTE: 


The information contained in the Psychological Operations Estimate of the Situation may be 
presented in. either of two ways. It may be a separate PSYOP estimate as indicated in this 
appendix, or the considerations may be included in the Civil-Military Operations Estimate as 
indicated inFM 101-5. This estimate is normally the responsibility of the CMO staff officer, based 
on input provided by the supporting PSYOP unit. 


The PSYOP staff officer in a tactical unit may also make an estimate to determine the best method 
for accomplishing a PSYOP task. In such a case, he may use the format for the tactical - 
commander's estimate contained in FM 101-5. Similarly, the PSYOP unit commander or staff 
officer can use the combat service support commander's estimate of the situation. 
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FORMAT FOR PSYOP ANNEX/APPENDIX 
CLASSIFICATION 


Copy No of copies 
Issuing Headquarters 

Piace of Issue 

Date/Time Group 

Message Reference Number 


ANNEX/ APPENDIX 
No. 


References: Maps, charts, documents, reports, and other plans which have asigniticantbearing 
on the conduct of PSYOP. 


Time Zone Used Throughout the Order: 


1. SITUATION 


a. Enemy Forces. 


(Psychological Operations) to OPORD 


(1) Annex A (Intelligence) to OPORD No. 


(2) Psychological situation. 


(a) Enemy military and civilian morale. 

(b) Enemy strengths and weaknesses. 
(3) Ideological and psychological factors, favorable and unfavorable. 
b. Friendly Forces. oe 
(1) OPORD No. 


(2) PSYOP capabilities and plans of friendly forces and agencies. 


(3) Refer to command relationship agreements and to requirements for interagency 
support. 


(4) Periodic PSYOP Report 
c. Attachments and Detachments. Task organization OPORD : 
2. MISSON 


A clear, concise, and complete statement of what PSYOP is to accomplish in support of the 
mission stated in the basic OPORD. 
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CLASSIFICATION 
EXECUTION 


a. Concept of Operation. Summarize the course of action and state generally the concept 
for the conduct and control of PSYOP. Where applicable, indicate phasing of the operation 
and arrangements for the transfer of operational control of PSYOP assets or the transfer of 
operational control of psychological operations. 


b. Tasking. By subparagraph task the major subordinate headquarters to conduct PSYOP 
in support of specified objectives and tasks. 


c. Target Groups. Identify enemy forces and major target groups that the operation is 
intended to influence or that are affected by PSYOP actions, information, and propaganda 
activities conducted in support of the operation. Separately identify subgroups of 
significance to PSYOP. Include an analysis of the vulnerabilities and effectiveness of each 
target group and each group’s susceptibility to PSYOP. This information may be included as 
an APPENDIX/TAB to the PSYOP ANNEX/APPENDIX. 


d. Objectives. 


(1) List in separate subparagraphs the officially stated US national policy objectives 
and the US national psychological objectives within the countries involved. 


(2) In separate subparagraphs, state the psychological objectives that are to be 
achieved from the planned operation or that are to be induced in support of the action. 


e. Themes and Actions To Be Stressed or Avoided. 
(1) Themes to be stressed. 
(2) Themes to be avoided. 
(3) Supportive actions. 
(4) Prohibited actions. 


g. Coordinating Instructions. List details of coordination, control, and instructions 
applicable to two or more elements of the command. List procedures necessary for approval 
of PSYOP to be conducted by subordinate units. 

SERVICE SUPPORT 


a. Logistics. Provide a statement of the logistical arrangements applicable to PSYOP but 
not covered in the basic order. This paragraph may include but is not limited to:. 


(1) Stocking of propaganda and information materials. 


(2) Provisions for the supply and maintenance of PSYOP-peculiar supplies and 
equipment. 


(3) Provisions for control and maintenance of indigenous equipment and materials. 


b. Administration. Provide a statement of administrative arrangements applicable to 
PSYOP not covered in basic plan. The following items may be included: 


(1) Requirements for special reports. 
(2) Fiscal matters relating to special funds. 
(3) Personnel matters relating to indigenous personnel. 


c. Annex 


(Service Support) to OPORD_____. 
CLASSIFICATION 
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. COMMAND AND SIGNAL. 


a. Signal. Refer to appropriate annex. 


b. Command. Provide command instructions concerning command post locations. May 
include topics concerning relationship arrangements of nonmilitary assets available for 
support. 
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Appendixes/Inclosures: 


Distribution: 


NOTE: The information concerning the conduct of PSYOP may be presented as a separate 
appendix to the Civil-Military Operations Annex or included in the body of the CMO Annex. 
This is normally prepared by the CMO staff officer based on input and recommendations 
from the supporting PSYOP unit. 
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EXPLANATION OF TARGET ANALYSIS WORKSHEET 


The target analysis worksheet (figure F-1) is a systematic method of evaluating tentative targets 
by relating conditions to the psychological objective. !t is the basis for the Psychological 
Operations Campaign Control Sheet. A separate worksheet should be completed for each 
tentative target surfaced from the study of intelligence. When completed, each target analysis 
worksheet should be filed in the appropriate PSYOP workbook. 


National objective: Obtain from US policy statements and documents. Sources for US 
objectives relevant to US Army PSYOP might be unified command military plans, ICA 
Country Program memorandums, Department of State and Defense policy statements, 
and other related command PSYOP guidances. 


Mission: The mission received from the next higher headquarters or that mission which 
results from an analysis of the unit’s general mission and the resultant PSYOP tasks. 


Target: Select target based on PSYOP mission. 
Conditions: Current events and environmental factors which affect the target group. 
Attitude: The known attitudes of the target group relevant to the mission are listed. 


Target susceptibility: Information relative to the ability to persuade the target group. 
Consideration is given to the unfulfilled wants, needs, and feelings of the target group. 
Susceptibility must not be confused with accessibility. 
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Psychological objective: The type of behavioral or attitudinal change desired of the 


target to help accomplish the mission. Psychological objectives should be stated in 
measurable terms. The psychological objective must be supported by information 
concerning target susceptibility and effectiveness. 


Target effectiveness: The study of power; it deals with the target group’s ability to 
accomplish the psychological objective. 


Impact indicators: Those factors which indicate the target audience responded to. 


PSYOP and thus fulfilled the psychological objectives. In devising the psychological 
objective(s), the analyst must consider questions to be answered which measure its 
achievement. 


NOTE: Those blocks with an asterisk (*) should be cross-referenced to the appropriate section, 
page, and paragraph of the PSYOP workbook or other reference source. If information to support 
these blocks is not available, it may be necessary to submit an EEI to intelligence gathering 
sources. 
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MISSION: (PSYCHOLOGICAL OBJECTIVE) Stimulate 


against government in power. 


TARGET 


Dock workers in 


*CONDITIONS 


Current intelligence in- 
dicates. that the shortage 
of food in 

has resulted in food 
rationing which favors 
government officials and 
deprives urban workers 
of all but a subsistence 
diet. (References: 


TARGET ANALYSIS WORKSHEET 


NATIONAL OBJECTIVE: To assist oppressed people.in self-determination. 


*ATTITUDE 


Increasing resentment 
and. animosity toward 
local bureaucrats. 
(References: 


disaffection 


-*TARGET 


SUSCEPTIBILITY 


It should be relatively 
simple to communicate 
with this group because 
their basic need for food 
is not being effectively 
met. Their primary con- 
cern centers on obtaining 
sufficient food. They 
have demonstrated 
against the government 
and as a result some were 
killed and many im- 
prisoned. Preferred com- 
munications are those 
delivered in person by an 
emotive orator of high 
prestige. (References: 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
OBJECTIVE 


Persuade the dock 
workers to take anti- 
government actions. 


Figure F-1. 


*TARGET 
EFFECTIVENESS 


This group is well 
organized and has 
positive leadership. It is 
part of a larger union of 
longshoremen, a critical 
labor group in this coun- 
try, dependent upon 
seaborne communi- 
cations. These  long- 
shoremen have capable 
representation in the 
government. The 
opinions of these 
representatives are high- 
ly significant and are 
sought after by national 
leadership. (References: 


‘30% 


IMPACT 
INDICATORS 


in anti- 
demon- 
by dock 


increase 
government 
strations 
workers. 


25% increase in dock 
worker absenteeism. 
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EXPLANATION OF PSYOP CAMPAIGN CONTROL SHEET 


The purpose of the psychological operations campaign contro! sheet is to provide a planning 
guide that will assist PSYOP planners in organizing and controlling a campaign after the 
psychological objective(s) has been selected. The campaign control sheet format (figure G-1) isa 
guide and can be modified to meet local conditions and echelons of command as appropriate. 
National objective: The national objective or other applicable policy guidance. This 
information and the mission received from the next higher headquarters should be transcribed 
from the target analysis worksheet. 


Psychological objective: The measurable psychological objective which has been developed 
and which will aid in accomplishing the mission. It is stated in terms of desired action and results. 


Conditions: A synopsis of the significant entries in the conditions block of the target analysis 
worksheet. 


Target: A summary of the significant attitudes, susceptibility factors, and effectiveness which 
were contained in the target analysis worksheet. 


Related internal development programs: The various ongoing civic action and related 
programs which support the achievement of the psychological objective. Planned and ongoing 
programs by other agencies should be noted. 


Themes: The lines of persuasion selected through target analysis to be conveyed to the target 
audience. Care should be taken not to confuse objectives and themes. The theme is the idea to be 
communicated that will contribute to the accomplishment of the objective. 


Campaign: The media to be used, the frequency, and duration. 


Implementation: The schedule for monitoring, recording, and controlling propaganda 
dissemination as the campaign progresses. It reflects changes in duration, intensity, timing, and 
susceptibilities, and should be completed in pencil. 


Campaign impact indicators: The measurable responses that demonstrate the success of 
the overall campaign. 
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CAMPAIGN CONTROL SHEET 


NATIONAL OBJECTIVE(S} 
MISSION [Psychological Objective): 

TARGET RELATED ~ 

INTERNAL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL Attitudes- CAMPAIGN 
opiective [CONDITIONS| — susceptibility. | DEVELOPMENT} THEMES |meqia-intensity]!MPLEMENTATION 
| Effectiveness PROGRAMS Timing 
FigureG-1. 


Psychological Operations Campaign Control Sheet 


CAMPAIGN IMPACT 
INDICATORS 
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PSYOP BASIC TERMS 


Attitudes are positively or negatively learned orientations toward something or someone that 
have.a tendency to motivate an individual or group toward some behavior. Experienced soldiers, 
for example, have negative attitudes toward slovenliness. 


A Basic PSYOP Study (BPS) is a detailed background document which describes the PSYOP- 
relevant vulnerabilities, characteristics, insights, and opportunities that are known about a 
specific country susceptible to exploitation. 


Culture is a generic term for beliefs, values, and behavior that are learned while-symbolically 
interacting with other individuals or groups. Culture is shared among individuals and groups and 
transmitted by means of words, symbols, and actions. It is the use of these means that attaches 
meaning and value to things that make the human animal unique. By learning, sharing, and 
transmitting certain beliefs and behaviors (i.e., industrialization, democracy) and not others (i.e., 
agriculture, dictatorship), one culture is distinct from another. 


Cultural relativism is the social science principle that no aspect of human life can be judged 
meaningfully outside the context ofa particular society or culture. 


Communication is the process of standardizing and exchanging intelligence perceptions and 
meanings found in the form of value statements, ideas, sentiments, beliefs, etc., using words, 
symbols, or actions. - 


Drives (i.e., hunger, thirst, and activity) are unlearned (primary) or physiologically learned 
(secondary) internal tensions or stimuli which dispose the individual or group to a general 
behavior that will satisfy a need. Drives may stimulate an individual or group to cooperation, 
competition, or accommodation in order to insure survival. Hunger, for example, may stimulate 
the individual or group to cooperate, compete, commit aggression, hoard food, or gather food. 


Ethnocentrism denotes the tendency of some people to use their way of life as a standard for 
judging and, usually, criticizing others. It indicates a belief by individuals that their race, culture, 
society, etc., are superior to others. 


Folkways are types of norms. They are commonly accepted and informally sanctioned rules of 
behavior. Or, they may be thought of as being popular ways of thinking or acting, which are 
customary but not insisted upon. Formal punishments (negative sanctions) are not involved for 


those who deviate from expected behavior, but some form of informal punishment, such as . 


expulsion, avoidance, -or ostracism may be applied. Shaking hands as a way of greeting is an 
example of a folkway. 


Frustration is individual or group inner conflict. It is created or increased by preventing or 
blocking the individual’s or group’s attainment of a desired goal. For example, the target 
individual's or group’s unsuccessful attempts to visit their families may create frustration. Or, 
another example: The unrelenting presence of a combat force surrounding them may also create 
frustration. ; 


Goals are the objectives that guide purposeful behavior to satisfy needs. For example, an 
individual or group may excel in combat as a goal to satisfy a perceived need for recognition and 
prestige, or to satisfy their standards of pride. 


Group is two or more people recognized by others as a collectivity interacting to achieve common 
goals. 
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In-group or we-group is two or more people who have a mutual feeling of belonging together asa 
group. Each person identifies with the collectivity and is bound by mutual attitudes of 
cooperation, devotion, comradeship, loyalty, respect, sympathy, group pride, and a belief in their 
superiority over those outside the group. The attitudes of an in-group tend to motivate the 
individual or group to be hostile to, contemptuous of, indifferent to, and isolated from other 
groups. An in-group may also be a prestige group. 


Interaction occurs when two or more individuals may come into contact and a change in the 
behavior and/or attitude of one, some, or all takes place. The psychological operator, using the 
technique of face-to-face communications, interacts with an individual or group. Through his 
persuasive message, a behavior and/or attitude change is sought. 


Intercultural relations are the interactions between two or more individuals or groups differing 
in behaviors they have learned, shared, and transmitted by means of words, symbols, and 
actions. 


Key communicator is an individual or group having the economic, social, or political power to 
persuade the individuals or groups with which he interacts to change or reinforce existing 
opinions, emotions, attitudes, and behaviors. 


Language is the written or spoken word and symbols that denote or connote meanings to an 
individual or group. The denotational meaning of a word is all of the objects, events, or instances 
to which a word refers. The connotational meanings. carry the emotional impact of language, 
rather than rational meaning or expression; i.e., feelings and attitudes rather than concrete 
physical items. 


Mores are contemporary, required, and sanctioned rules (norms) of social behavior, similar to 
folkways, agreed upon by common consent for the welfare of society, whose violation justifies 
the use of sanctions. For example, ‘in some.societies mores exist -hat prohibit the eating of beef; 
in others, the eating of pork.:: 


Motives, unlike the geneteines predispositions of drives, are learned and goal directed. They are 
drives plus learning, allowing purposeful behavior to satisfy needs. Through learning, hunger is 
alleviated by a'search-for food: This is in contrast to a drive, a generalized cleperition that may 
encompass a search, aggression, or hoarding. 


Motivation is the process: by: which an individual or group initiates conscious, deliberate, and 
purposeful action. An individual or group may hear a loudspeaker message stating a comrade 
has defected and received food, clothing, shelter, and a pardon. Consciously and deliberately, an 
individual or group may lay down their weapons. 


Needs may be described as tension-producing deficiencies within an individual or group, 
deficiencies which create a stimulus or tension. To reduce the tension, the individual or group 
initiates a need-satisfying behavior. If the need (tension) must be satisfied to sustain life, itis a 
primary or innate need (i.e., hunger or thirst), inborne, unlearned, and possessed by each 
individual or group. lf the need is acquired by cultural and/or societal interaction, or related to 
social survival, it is a secondary or learned need. 


Norm is the average or standard behavior, attitude, opinion, or perception shared by and 
expected of individuals and groups. Norms may be considered as rules in the game of life of each 
respective social group and related to its specific culture. Norms must also be seen as relative to 
the cultural setting in which they occur. 


Opinion is a view, judgment, or appraisal formed in the mind about a particular matter or 
particular matters. It may also be said to be an intellectually defined judgment of what is true for 
the individual or group. It may be more influenced by attitudes than facts. 
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Out-group, other group, or they-group is comprised of all the individuals or groups that are not 
participants in the in-group/group under study. The group may be subjected to hostility, 
indifference, isolation, and contempt, behaviors that can be attributed to the in-group’s attitudes. 
It should be noted, however, that not all individuals look at out-groups with hostility or hatred. 
Another common feeling is one of envy or a strong desire to become a member of the out-group. 
This is true when the members of the out-group have higher status and prestige, and the 
individual has the possibility of joining the out-group once he meets certain requirements. For 
example, businessmen wishing to increase their prestige desire to join increasingly higher 
status country or tennis clubs, or enlisted persons may desire to become officers. 


Perceived needs are those tension-producing deficiencies which are sensed by vision, hearing, 
smell, taste, and/or touch and consciously evaluted; the aspect of perception is tinted by the 
individual's or group’s culture and society. Tension, for example, could be suggested to the 
individual by his smelling the aroma of food cooking or by receiving a persuasive 
message...hunger. 


Perception is the process of evaluating information which has been received and classified by 
the five physical senses (vision, hearing, smell, taste, and touch) and interpreted by criteria of the 
culture and society. — 


Politicomilitary activities encompass the complex of military activities which are conducted 
primarily for their direct, social, economic, political, and psychological impact. The activities, in 
their purest form, are the interaction of the military with the society-government. The 
operational concept involves such functions as community relations; civil affairs, to include civic 
action; psychological operations; certain aspects of informational activities; and coordination 
with other US Government agencies and friendly foreign governments. 


Propaganda is any form of communication in support of national objectives designed to 
influence the opinions, emotions, attitudes, or behavior of any group in order to benefit the 
sponsor, either directly or indirectly. 


Psychological objective is a statement of measurable response expected from the target 
audience as a result of PSYOP. The psychological objective must accurately define the specific 
behavioral response or attitude change desired which, in turn, must support the PSYOP goals. 


Psychological operations include psychological warfare and encompass those political, 
military, economic, and ideological actions planned and conducted to create in neutral, friendly, 
and nonhostile foreign groups the emotions, attitudes, or behavior to support the achievement of 
national objectives. 


Psychological warfare is the planned use of propaganda and other psychological actions to 
influence the opinions, emotions, attitudes, and behavior of hostile foreign groups in such a way 
as to support the achievement of national objectives. 


Society is an enduring and cooperative social group whose members have developed organized 
patterns of relationships, traditions, institutions, and collective activities and interests. Societies 
may be considered to be relatively independent human groupings that have their own territory, 
contain persons of all ages and both sexes, and maintain their unique respective lifestyle 
(culture). The American people, for instance, have formed lasting and cooperative social 
groupings which demonstrate organized patterns of behavior such as religious, educational, and 
political systems. 


Stimulus is an action agent or activity that inherently promotes or causes a response, 
stimulation always implying a response. For example, a persuasive message, airdropped into an 
industrial area, may warn of an impending air bombardment. The message may act as a 
stimulus, stimulating a mass evacuation of the area. 
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Strategic PSYOP are generally designed to further broad or long-term aims in coordination with 
general strategic planning, with gradual results realizable in the indefinite future. They are 
directed at enemy troops and civilians behind the combat zones or in enemy, friendly, or neutral 
countries. See ‘‘strategic psychological warfare,’’ JCS Pub 1. 


Susceptibility is the degree to which the target audience can be influenced to respond in ways 
that will assist in the accomplishment of the PSYOP portion of the commander’s mission. 


Symbols are objects or images whose values or meanings are given by those who use or 
recognize them; the values are not derived from physical properties. For example, the dove may 
be a symbol of peace. 


Taboo is a prohibition whose violation is expected to produce an automatic penalty such as 
expulsion, confinement, or death at the hands of someone believed to have supernatural powers. 


The complete message is the propaganda message (word) and action (deed) to persuade the 
individual or group to change or strengthen their opinions, emotions, attitudes, and behavior; the 
words and deeds are mutually supportive. The deed plus the word equals the message. 


Value is the believed ability of someone or something to satisfy a psychological, physical, or 
social need of an individual or group. For example, an individual or group may defect to satisfy a 
human need for security, while another individual or group will remain with their panning unit to 
satisfy their need for security and/or their pride in self and unit. 


Vulnerability is a condition.or sensitivity which creates a need within the target audience, 
rendering it responsive to persuasive appeals. 
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PSYOP TECHNIQUES 


Knowledge of propaganda techniques is necessary to improve one’s own propaganda and to 
uncover enemy PSYOP stratagems. Techniques, however, are not substitutes for the procedures 
in PSYOP planning, development, or dissemination. 


Techniques may be categorized as: 


Characteristics of the content self-evident. No additional information is required to recognize 
the characteristics of this type of propaganda. ‘‘Name calling’ and the use of slogans are 
techniques of this nature. 


Additional information required to be recognized. Additional information is required by the 
target or analyst for the use of this technique to be recognized. “‘Lying’’ is an example of this 
technique. The audience or analyst must have additional information in order to know whether a 
lie is being told. 


Evident only after extended output. ‘Change of pace” is an example of this technique. Neither 
the audience nor the analyst can know that a change of pace has taken place until various 
amounts of propaganda have been brought into focus. 


Repetition. This technique can be noted only after the same word, theme, message, or phrase 
has been used a number of times. 


Nature of the arguments used. An argument is a reason, or a series of reasons, offered as to 
why the audience should behave, believe, or think in a certain manner. An argument is 
expressed or implied. 


Inferred intent of the originator. This technique refers to the effect the propagandist wishes to 
achieve on the target audience. ‘‘Divisive’’ and “unifying’’ propaganda fall within this technique. 
It might also be classified on the basis of the effect it has on an audience. 


SELF-EVIDENT TECHNIQUE 


Appeal to Authority.Appeals to authority cite prominent figures to support a position, idea, 
argument, or course of action. 


Assertion. Assertions are positive statements presented as fact. They imply that what 
is stated is self-evident and needs no further proof. Assertions may or may not be true. 


Bandwagon and Inevitable Victory. Bandwagon-and-inevitable-victory appeals attempt 
to persuade the target audience to take a course of action ‘‘everyone else is taking.” “Join 
the crowd.” This technique reinforces people’s natural desire to be on the winning side. 
This technique is used to convince the audience that a program is an expression of an 
irresistible mass movement and that it is in their interest to join. ‘Inevitable victory” invites 
those not already on the bandwagon to join those already on the road to certain victory. 
Those already, or partially, on the bandwagon are reassured that staying aboard is the best 
course of action. 
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Obtain Disapproval. This technique is used to get the audience to disapprove an action or 
idea by suggesting the idea is popular with groups hated, feared, or held in contempt by the 
target audience. Thus, if a group which supports a policy is led to believe that undesirable, 
subversive, or contemptible people also support it, the members of the group might decide 
to change their position. 


Glittering Generalities. Glittering generalities are intensely emotionally appealing words 
so closely associated with highly valued concepts and beliefs that they carry conviction 
without supporting information or reason. They appeal to such emotions as love of country, 
home; desire for peace, freedom, glory, honor, etc. They ask for approval without 
examination of the reason. Though the words and phrases are vague and suggest different 
things to different people, their connotation is always favorable: ‘‘The concepts and 
programs of the propagandist are always good, desirable, virtuous.” 


Generalities may gain or lose effectiveness with changes in conditions. They must, 
therefore, be responsive to current conditions. Phrases which called up pleasant 
associations at one time may evoke unpleasant or unfavorable connotations at another, 
particularly if their frame of reference has been altered. 


Vagueness. Generalities are deliberately vague so that the audience may supply its own. 
interpretations. The intention is to move the audience by use of undefined phrases, without 
analyzing their validity or attempting to determine their reasonableness or application. 


Rationalization. Individuals or groups may use favorable generalities to rationalize 
questionable acts or beliefs. Vague and pleasant-phrases are often used to justify such 
actions or beliefs. 


Simplification. Favorable generalities are used to provide simple answers to complex 
social, political, economic, or military problems. 


Transfer, This is a technique of projecting positive or negative qualities (praise or blame) of 
a person, entity, object, or value (an individual, group, organization, nation, patriotism, etc.) 
to another in order to make the second more acceptable or to discredit it. This technique is 
generally used to transfer blame from one member of a conflict to another. It evokes an 
emotional response which stimulates the target to identify with recognized authorities. 


Least of Evils. This is a technique of acknowledging that the course of action being taken is 
perhaps undesirable but that any alternative would result in an outcome far worse. This 
technique is generally used to explain the need for sacrifices or to justify the seemingly 
harsh actions that displease the target audience or restrict personal liberties. Projecting 
blame on the enemy for the unpleasant or restrictive conditions is usually coupled with this 
technique. 


Name Calling or Substitutions of Names or Moral Labels. This technique attempts to 
arouse prejudices in an audience by labeling the object of the propaganda campaign as 
something the target audience fears, hates, loathes, or finds undesirable. 


Types of name calling: 


Direct name calling is used when the audience is sympathetic or neutral. It is a 
simple, straightforward attack on an opponent. or opposing idea. 


Indirect name calling is used when direct name calling would antagonize the 
audience. It is a label for the degree of attack between direct name calling and 
insinuation. Sarcasm and ridicule are employed with this technique. 


Cartoons, illustrations, and photographs are used in name calling, often with 
deadly effect. 
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Dangers inherent in name calling: In its extreme form, name calling may indicate that 
the propagandist has lost his sense of proportion or is unable to conduct a positive 
campaign. Before using this technique, the propagandist must weigh the benefits 
against the possible harmful results. It is best to avoid use of this device. The obstacles 
are formidable, based primarily on the human tendency to close ranks against a 
stranger. For example, a group may despise, dislike, or even hate one of its leaders, 
even openly criticize him, but may (and probably will) resent any nongroup member 
who criticizes and makes disparaging remarks against that leader. 


Pinpointing the Enemy: This is a form of simplification in which a complex situation is 
reduced to the point where the “enemy” is unequivocally identified. For example, the 
president of country X is forced to declare a state of emergency in order to protect the 
peaceful people of his country from the brutal, unprovoked aggression Ey the leaders of 
country Y. 


Plain Folks or Common Man: The “plain folks” or ‘common man” approach attempts to 
convince the audience that the propagandist’s positions reflect the common sense of the 
people. It is designed to win the confidence of the audience by communicating in the 
common manner and style of the audience. Propagandists use ordinary language and 
mannerisms (and clothes in face-to-face and audiovisual communications) in attempting to 
identify their point of view with that of the average person. With the plain folks device, the 
propagandist can win the confidence of persons who resent or distrust foreign sounding, 
intellectual speech, words, or mannerisms. The audience can be persuaded to LSpnitity its 
interests with those of the propagandist: 


Presenting soldiers as plain folks. The propagandist wants to make the enemy feel he 
is fighting against soldiers who are ‘‘decent, everyday folks’’ much like himself; this 
helps to counter themes that paint the opponent as a “bloodthirsty” killer. 


Presenting civilians as plain folks. The “plain folks” or “common man” device also can 
help to convince the enemy that the opposing nation is not composed of arrogant, 
immoral, deceitful, aggressive, warmongering people, but of people like himself, 
wishing to live at peace. 


Humanizing leaders. This technique paints a more human portrait of US and friendly 
military and civilian leaders. It humanizes them so that the audience looks upon them 
as similar human beings or, preferably, as kind, wise, fatherly figures. 


Categories of Plain Folk Devices: 


Vernacular. This is the contemporary language of a specific region or people as it is 


commonly spoken or written and includes songs, idioms, and jokes. The current 
vernacular of the specific target audience must be used. 


Dialect. Dialect is a variation in pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary from the 
norm of a region or nation. When used by the propagandist, perfection is required. This 
technique is best left to those to whom the dialect is native, because native level 
speakers are generally the best users of dialects in propaganda appeals. 


Errors. Scholastic pronunciation, enunciation, and delivery give the impression of 
being artificial. To give the impression of spontaneity, deliberately hesitate between 
phrases, stammer, or mispronounce words. When not overdone, the effect is one of 
deep sincerity. Errors in written material may be made only when they are commonly 
made by members of the reading audience. Generally, errors should be restricted to 
colloquialisms. 
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Homey words. Homey words are forms of ‘virtue words” used in the everyday life of 
the average man. These words are familiar ones, such as “home,” ‘‘family,” 
“children,” “farm,” ‘‘neighbors,’’ or cultural equivalents. They evoke a favorable 
emotional response and help transfer the sympathies of the audience to the 
propagandist. Homey words are widely used to evoke nostalgia. Care must be taken 
to assure that homey messages addressed to enemy troops do not also have the 
same effect on US/ friendly forces. 


If the propaganda or the propagandist lacks naturalness, there may be an adverse backlash. 
The audience may resent what it considers attempts to mock it, its language, and its ways. 


Social Disapproval: This is a technique by which the propagandist marshals group 
acceptance and suggests that attitudes or actions contrary to the one outlined will resultin 
social rejection, disapproval, or outright ostracism. The latter, ostracism, is a control 
practice widely used within peer groups and traditional societies. 


Virtue Words. These are words in the value system of the target audience which tend to 
produce a positive image when attached to a person or issue. Peace, happiness, security, 
wise leadership, freedom, etc., are virtue words. 


Slogans: A slogan is a brief striking phrase that may include labeling and stereotyping. If 
ideas can be sloganized, they should be, as good slogans are self-perpetuating. 


Testimonials: Testimonials are quotations, in or out of context, especially cited to support 
or reject a given policy, action, program, or personality. The reputation or the role (expert, 
respected public figure, etc.) of the individual giving the statement is exploited. The 
testimonial places the official sanction of a respected person or authority on a propaganda 
message. This is done in an effort to cause the target audience to identify itself with the 
authority or to accept the authority's opinions and beliefs as its own. Several types of 
testimonials are: 


Official Sanction. The testimonial authority must have given the indorsement or be clearly 
on record as having approved the attributed idea, concept, action, or belief. Four factors are 
involved: 


Accomplishment. People have confidence in an authority who has demonstrated 
outstanding ability and proficiency in his field. This accomplishment should be related 
to the subject of the testimonial. 


Identification with the target. People have greater confidence in an authority with 
whom they have a common bond. For example, the soldier more readily trusts an 
officer with whom he has undergone similar arduous experiences than a civilian 
authority on military subjects. 


Position. of authority. The official position of authority may instill confidence in the . . 
testimony; i.e., head of state, division commander, etc. 


Inanimate objects. Inanimate objects may be used in the testimonial device. in such 
cases, the propagandist seeks to transfer physical attributes of an inanimate object to 
the message. The Rock of Gibraltar, for example, is a type of inanimate object 
associated with steadfast strength. 


Personal Sources of Testimonial Authority. 


Enemy leaders. The enemy target audience will generally place great value on its high 
level military leaders as a source of information. 


Fellow soldiers. Because of their common experiences, soldiers form a bond of 
comradeship. As a result, those in the armed forces are inclined to pay close attention 
to what other soldiers have to say. 
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Opposing leaders. Testimonials of leaders of the opposing nation are of particular 
value in messages that outline war aims and objectives for administering the enemy 
nation after it capitulates. : 


Famous scholars, writers, and other personalities. Frequently, statements of civilians 
known to the target as authoritative or famous scholars, writers, scientists, 
commentators, etc., can be effectivly used in propaganda messages. 


Nonpersonal Sources of Testimonial Authority. 


Institutions, ideologies, national flags, religious, and other nonpersonal sources are often 
used. The creeds, beliefs, principles, or dogmas of respected authorities or other public 
figures may make effective propaganda testimonials. 


Factors To Be Considered. 


Plausibility. The testimonial must be plausible to the target audience. The esteem in 
‘which an authority is held by the target audience will not always transfer an 
implausible testimonial into effective propaganda. 


False testimonials. Never use false testimonials. Highly selective testimonials? Yes. 
Lies (fabrications)? Never. Fabricated (false) testimonials are extremely vulnerable 
because their lack of authenticity makes them easy to challenge and discredit. 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES WHICH ARE BASED ON CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CONTENT BUT WHICH REQUIRE ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON THE PART OF 
AN ANALYST TO BE RECOGNIZED 


Incredible truths. There are times when the unbelievable (incredible) truth not only can but 
should be used. Among these occasions are: 


When the psychological operator is certain that a vitally important event will take 
place. 


A catastrophic event, or one of significant tactical or strategic importance, unfavorable 
to the enemy has occurred and the news has been hidden from the enemy public or 
troops. 


The enemy government has denied or glossed over an event detrimental to its cause. 


A double-cutting edge. This technique has a double-cutting edge: It increases the 
credibility of the US/friendly psychological operator while decreasing the credibility of the 


enemy to the enemy’s target audience. Advanced security clearance must be obtained - 


before using this technique so that operations or projects will not be jeopardized or 
compromised. Actually, propagandists using this technique will normally require access to 
special compartmented information and facilities to avoid compromise of other sensitive 
operations or projects of agencies of the US Government. 


Though such news will be incredible to the enemy public, it should be given full play by the 
psychological operator. This event and its significance will eventually become known to the 
enemy public in spite of government efforts to hide it. The public will recall (the 
psychological operator will ‘help’ the recall process) that the incredible news was received 
from US/ allied sources. They will also recall the deception of their government. The prime 
requirement in using this technique is that the disseminated incredible truth must be or be 
certain to become a reality. 
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Insinuation. Insinuation is used to create or stir up the suspicions of the target audience 
against ideas, groups, or individuals in order to divide an enemy. The propagandist hints, 
suggests, and implies, allowing the audience to draw its own conclusions. Latent 
suspicions and cleavages within the enemy camp are exploited in an attempt to structure 
them into active expressions of disunity which weaken the enemy's war effort. 


Exploitable vulnerabilities. Potential cleavages which may be exploited include the 
following: 


Political differences between the enemy nation and its allies or satellites. 
Ethnic and regional differences. 

Religious, political, economic, or social differences. 

History of civilian animosity or unfair treatment toward enemy soldiers. 
Comforts available to rear area soldiers and not available to combat soldiers. 
People versus the bureaucracy or hierarchy. 


Political differences between the ruling elite, between coalitions members, or 
between rulers and those out of power. 


Differences showing a few benefiting at the expense of the general populace. 


Unequal or inequitable tax burdens, or the high level of taxes. The audience 
should be informed of hidden taxes. 


The scarcity of consumer goods for the general public and their availability tothe 
various elites and the dishonest. 


Costs of present government policies in terms of lost opportunities to accomplish 
constructive socially desirable goals. 


The powerlessness of the individual. (This may be used to split the audience from 
the policies of its government by disassociating its members from those policies.) 
This technique could be used in preparing a campaign to gain opposition to those 
government policies. 


Insinuation devices. A number of devices are available to exploit these and similar 
vulnerabilities: 


Leading questions: The propagandist may ask questions which suggest only one 
possible answer. Thus, the question, ‘‘What is there to do now that your unit is 
surrounded and you are completely cut off?” insinuates that surrender or 
desertion is the only reasonable alternative to annihilation. 


Humor: Humor can be an effective form of insinuation. Jokes and cartoons about 

the enemy find a ready audience among those persons in the target country or 

military camp who normally reject straightforward accusations or assertions. 

Jokes about totalitarian leaders and their subordinates often spread with ease 

and rapidity. However, the psychological operator must realize that appreciation 

of humor differs among target groups and so keep humor within the appropriate 
- cultural context. 


Pure motives. This technique makes it clear that the side represented by the 
propagandist is acting in the best interests of the target audience, insinuating 
that the enemy is acting to the contrary. For example, the propagandist can use 
the theme that a satellite force fighting on the side of the enemy is insuring the 
continued subjugation of its country by helping the common enemy. 
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Guilt by association: Guilt by association links a person, group, or idea to other 
persons, groups, or ideas repugnant to the target audience. The insinuation is 
that the connection is not mutual, accidental, or superficial. 


Rumor: Malicious rumors are also a potentially effective form of insinuation. 


Pictorial and photographic propaganda: A photograph, picture, or cartoon can 
often insinuate a derogatory charge more effectively than words. The 
combination of words and photograph, picture, or cartoon can be far more 
effective. In this content, selected and composite photographs can be extremely 
effective. 


Vocal: Radio propagandists can artfully suggest a derogatory notion, not only 
with the words they use, but also by the way in which they deliver them. 
Significant pauses, tonal inflections, sarcastic pronunciation, ridiculing enun- 
ciation, can be more subtle than written insinuation. 


Card stacking or selective omission: This is the process of choosing from a variety of facts 
only those which support the propagandist’s purpose. In using this technique, facts are 
selected and presented which most effectively strengthen and authenticate the point of 
view of the propagandist. It includes the collection of all available material pertaining to a 
subject and the selection of that material which most effectively supports the propaganda 
line. Card stacking, case making, and censorship are all forms of selection. Succes or failure 
depends on how successful the propagandist is in selecting facts or ‘cards’ and presenting 
or “stacking” them. 


Increase prestige: In time of armed conflict, leading personalities, economic and social 
systems, and other institutions making up a nation are constantly subjected to 
propaganda attacks. Card stacking is used to counter these attacks by publicizing and 
reiterating the best qualities of the institutions, concepts, or persons being attacked. 
Like most propaganda techniques, card stacking is used to supplement other methods. 


The technique may also be used to describe a subject as virtuous or evil and to give 
simple answers to a complicated subject. 


An intelligent propagandist makes his case by imaginative selection of facts. The work 
of the card stacker in using selected facts is divided into two main phases: 


First, the propagandist selects only favorable facts and presents them to the 
target in such a manner as to obtain a desired reaction. 


Second, the propagandist uses these facts as a basis for conclusions, trying to 


lead the audience into accepting the conclusions by accepting the facts 


presented. 


Presenting the other side: Some persons in a target audience believe that neither 
belligerent is entirely virtuous. To them propaganda solely in terms of right and wrong may 
not be credible. Agreement with minor aspects of the enemy’s point of view may overcome 
this cynicism. Another use of presenting the other side is to reduce the impact of 
propaganda that opposing propagandists are likely to be card stacking (selective omission). 


Lying and distortion: Lying is stating as truth that which is contrary to fact. For example, 
assertions may be lies. This technique will not be used by US personnel. It is presented for 
_ use of the analyst of enemy propaganda. 


Simplification: This is a technique in which the many facts of a situation are reduced so the 
right or wrong, good or evil, of an act or decision is obvious to all. This technique 
(simplification) provides simple solutions for complex problems. By suggesting apparently 
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simple solutions for complex problems, this technique offers simplified interpretations of 
events, ideas, concepts, or personalities. Statements are Positive and firm; qualifying words 
are never used. 


Simplification may be used to sway uneducated and educated audiences. This is true 
because many persons are well educated or highly skilled, trained specialists in a specific 
field, but the limitations of time and energy often force them to turn to and accept 
simplifications to understand, relate, and react to other areas of interest. 


Simplification has the following characteristics: 


lt thinks for others: Some people accept information which they cannot verify 
personally as long as the source is acceptable to them or the authority is considered 
expert. Others absorb whatever they read, see, or hear with little or no discrimination. 
Some people are too lazy or unconcerned to think problems through. Others are 
uneducated and willingly accept convenient simplifications. 


It is concise: Simplification gives the impression of going to the heart of the matter ina 
few words. The average member of the target audience will not even consider that 
there may be another answer to the problem. 


It builds ego: Some people are reluctant to believe that any field of endeavor, except 
their own, is difficult to understand. For example, a layman is pleased to hear that “law 
is just common sense dressed up in, fancy language,” or ‘‘modern art is really a 
hodgepodge of aimless experiment or nonsense.” Such statements reinforce the ego 
of the lay audience. It is what they would like to believe, because they are afraid that 
law and modern art may actually be beyond their understanding. Simple explanations 
are given for complex subjects and problems. 


Stereotyping is a form of simplification used to fit persons, groups, nations, or events into 
readymade categories that tend to produce a desired image of good or bad. Stereotyping 
puts the subject (people, nations, etc.) or event into a simplistic pattern without any 
distinguishing individual characteristics. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CONTENT WHICH MAY BECOME EVIDENT 
WHEN NUMEROUS PIECES OF OUTPUT ARE EXAMINED 


‘Change of Pace: Change of pace is a technique of switching from belligerent to peaceful 
output, from “hot” to “cold,” from persuasion to threat, from gloomy prophecy to 
optimism, from emotion to fact. 


Stalling: Stalling is a technique of deliberately withholding information until its timeliness 
is past, thereby reducing the possibility of undesired impact. 


Shift of Scene: With this technique, the propagandist replaces one ‘‘field of battle’ with 
another. It is an attempt to take the spotlight off an unfavorable situation or condition by 
shifting it to another, preferably of the opponent, so as to force the enemy to go on the 
defense. 


REPETITION 


An idea or position is repeated in an attempt to elicit an almost automatic response from 
the audience or to reinforce an audience's opinion or attitude. This technique is extremely 
valid and useful because the human being is basically a creature of habit and develops 
skills and values by repetition (like walking, talking, code of ethics, etc.). An idea or position 
may be repeated many times in one message or in many messages. The intent is the same 
in both instances, namely, to elicit an immediate response or to reinforce an opinion or 
attitude. 
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PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES BASED ON THE NATURE OF THE 
ARGUMENTS USED 


The two major types of arguments used in propaganda are rational and nonrational. When 
this category is used, it must be understood that the truth or falsity of the content has 
nothing to do with the nature of the argument. Thus, an elaborate structure of reasons 
proposed to a target audience might consist entirely of lies but still qualify as a rational 
appeal. ‘ 


The outstanding example of a rational argument is one using the least-of-evils technique. 
Selection, case making, and card stacking also fall within the category of rational 
arguments, as might appeals to authority and, possibly, testimonials. 


Nonrational arguments sometimes contain numerous virtue words or engage in 
considerable name calling. But the mere presence of these characterictics is insufficient 
reason to label an argument nonrational. 


PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED. ON THE BASIS OF THE INFERRED 
INTENTS OF THE ORIGINATOR 


Anticipatory or Preparatory: This type of propaganda is disseminated in order to bring the 
expectancies of the target audience in line with the realities of the situation. This 
technique which prepares the audience for the ‘worst’ is used to soften the blow of an 
unfavorable situation or result. 


Divisive Propaganda: Divisive propaganda intentionally raises issues to stir up dissent 
and factions within the target audience. 


Hot Potato: Hot potato is a technique in which the propagandist presents a potentially 
embarrassing event, situation, or issue in order to force the enemy to respond, knowing 
that the response will put the opponent in a bad light. 


Coercive Propaganda: This type of propaganda uses forceful or threatening language in 
order to intimidate the target audience into supporting a position. !t is of limited value and 
duration. 


Fear themes and messages: Fear themes and messages are among the most effective 
means of influencing target audiences. Fear which binds group members against the 
outside, such.as fear that the enemy (the outsider) will block, erode, or déstroy the basic 
values of the audience, has long been used by individuals. and. groups having parochial 
interests. In the realm of politics this is illustrated when factions within a political entity 
are bitterly split over an important issue and someone from outside the entity enters the 
conflict with his solution to the divisive problem. The differing parties will immediately 
unite (close ranks) against the outsider. 


Using fear messages: When using fear messages, give specific, simple instructions in 
offering a solution that minimizes the possibility of danger. The message must state or 
infer that the action called for can be performed if the target follows precisely the simple 
and precise instructions given in the message. In giving instructions, the psychological 
operator wants to affect behavior, not test intelligence. 


Effectiveness of fear messages: Fear messages are most effective when: 


They arouse fear for the safety and welfare of the individual and close family 
members. 


The source of the message is prestigious and credible to the target audience. 
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The audience is not familiar with the details of the threat posed. Ignorance of the 
details can be used to pose a threat and build fear. 


Members of the audience are self-centered. 


The target can take immediate action to execute simple, specific instructions. 


Fear of change. People fear change, particularly sudden, imposed change over which they 


have no control. They fear it will take from them status, wealth, family, friends, comfort, 
safety, life, or limb. That’s why the man in the foxhole hesitates to leave it. He knows and is 
accustomed to the safety it affords. He is afraid that moving out of his foxhole will expose 
him to new and greater danger. That is why the psychological campaign must give hima - 
safe, honorable way out of his predicament or situation. 


Terrorism: The United States is absolutely opposed to the use of terror or terror tactics. But 
the psychological operator can give a boomerang effect to enemy terror, making it 
reverberate against the practitioner, making him repugnant to his own people, and all 
others who see the results of his heinous savagery. This can be done by disseminating fully 
captioned photographs in the populated areas of the terrorist’s homeland. Such leaflets will 
separate civilians from their armed forces; it will give them second thoughts about the 
decency and honorableness of their cause, make them wonder about the righteousness of 
their ideology, and make the terrorists repugnant to them. Followup leaflets can ‘‘fire the 
flames” of repugnancy, indignation, and doubt, as most civilizations find terror repugnant. 


In third countries: Fully captioned photographs depicting terroristic acts may be widely . 
distributed in third countries (including the nation sponsoring the enemy) where they will 
instill a deep revulsion in the general populace. Distribution in neutral countries is 


.particularly desirable in order to swing the weight of unbiased humanitarian opinion 


against the enemy. 


The enemy may try to rationalize and excuse its conduct (terroristic), but in so doing, it will 
compound the adverse effect of its actions, because it can never deny the validity of true 
photographic representations of its acts. Thus, world opinion will sway to the side of the 
victimized people. 


Friendly territory: Under no circumstances should such leaflets be distributed in friendly 
territory. To distribute them in the friendly area in which the terrorists’ acts took place 
would only create feelings of insecurity. This would defeat the purpose of the psychological 
operator, which is to build confidence in the government or agency he represents. 
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APPENDIX J 


GRAPHICS, MUSIC, AND SOUND 
EFFECTS REGISTER GUIDES 


Lists and files of art, music, and sound effects native to the anticipated area or country of 
operations should be prepared by PSYOP units. The material should be continuously reevaluated 
and upgraded. 


Thelists in this appendix are guides to material to support propaganda production or in-country 
PSYOP campaigns. 


GRAPHICS REGISTER GUIDE 

Scenery and Scenes: 
Scenery 
Street scenes, cities, towns, villages, hamlets 
idyllic scenes 

People: | 
Key personalities 
Members of target audience ethnic groups 
Crowds . 


Children in ordinary and extraordinary, charming, amusing, sad,or tragic poses or 
activities 


Target audience ethnic groups engaged in their various occupations 
Military groups with accurate depiction of uniforms, arms, and equipment 
Families at home, work, play 

Depictions of all possible emotions by individuals 


Clothing of all groups and ages, both sexes (including common denominator infantry 
clothing) 


The Home: 


Interiors, exteriors, all types of domiciles, private and public buildings, installations, 
and factories 


Furniture and furnishings 


Food, food preparation, eating habits, sources of food 
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Noneconomic Events and Activities: 


Activities involving US, friendly and enemy military persennel and target civilian 
population groups 


Social activities of all groups and ages 
Religious activities 

Amusements 

Sports 


Unusual events and incidents 


Economic Activities: 


Industrial 
Commercial 
Financial 


Agricultural 


: Waterborne. 


Other normal occupations 
Unusual occupations of all groups 


Means of transportation, from human bearers to aircraft 


grauipment: Occupational and Household: 


Tools, farm implements 
Weapons 


Utensils, cutlery 


Art Forms: 


Music © 

Dance 

Painting, drawing, sculpture 
Representations of femininity 
Representations of masculinity 


Pornography--of areas in which acceptable 


Military: 
~ Records (photographic, if possible) of all rehabilitation, MAP, AID, and other similar 


support, US and foreign 


Records (photographic, if possible) of typical pre-MAP or AID conditions, especially of 
well-known buildings and installations 


Records (photographs, if possible) of war damages 
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Records (photographs, if possible) of friendly PSYOP and audience reactions 


Long-range photography (close-up, if possible) of enemy frontline positions and 
fortifications , . 


Photographs of the activities, comforts, and conditions of prisoners of war and civilian 
internees. Must not be in violation of Rules of Land Warfare and pertinent 
conventions. 


MUSIC REGISTER GUIDE 

A music file should be established. The following outline can be used as a guide for such a file: 
Folk tunes: dances, ballads 
Classics: operas, traditional music 
Popular music: currently popular, perennially popular, jazz 


Patriotic music: national anthems, military, special holiday, ceremonial, and historical 
music 


Religious music 


Denied music: Each music composition, song, or ditty which has been denied to target 
audiences should be collected, stored, and prepared for use as occasions warrant 


Songs of vendors: Record and collect these as feasible 


SOUND EFFECTS REGISTER GUIDE 


Musical openings, closing bridges, and other sound effects are of vital importance to the 
dramatic emphasis which may be integrated into sound programs (radio, loudspeaker, 
television). Ideally, they should be produced by local musicians from areas of operational interest 
during nonconflict periods. Suggested types of sound effects which should be stored are- 


Musical Effects: 
Majestic fanfares to usher in processions of dignitaries 
Music connotating massive bustling activity of major proportions and importance 
Musical announcements of a gathering of martial forces 
Fanfares for important announcements 
Heavy dramatic openings, serious (some in minor key) 
Light dramatic openings, some comic and gay 
Medium dramatic openings, not comic nor heavy 
Dramatic martial openings, especially for documentaries 


Musical connotations of massive destruction, as of a destroyed city, scorched earth, a 
deserted village, or a wasteland , 


Musical suggestions of desperation, strong emotions, or agitation 
Comical musical representations 
Connotations of a mysterious atmosphere with overtones of menace 


Meditations 
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Suggestions of a whimsical tale to follow; light, frothy 


Musical descriptions of a street scene, business activities, many people, shopping, 
bargaining, traffic tieups 


Swirling fogs, musically described 

Treachery, musically invoked 

Musical descriptions of the emotional reactions to a moral blow 
Musical reaction to the worst possible news 


Musical connotations of the awakening of anger followed by that which evokes 
mysterious menace, purposeful revenge 


Dangerous action 


Tone pictures of early morning, of songbirds, or the morning dew- -of an awakening, a 
beginning © 


Peasant dances, gatherings 
Musical equivalent of a comic or amusing interlude, clowns dancing 
Music for nature at work, activities of nature, birds, animals 
Man at work, building, creating 
_ Warm feeling of an emotional uplift 
Musical description of hope awakening, help coming 
Music for the approach of the unknown--its steady approach, closer and closer 
A poignant stab 
An emotional shock, changing to a mood of mystery 
Sharp stabs--strings 
Stab and holds, repeated to build up tension (varying lengths) 


Light dramatic curtains 


Medium dramatic curtains 

Heavy dramatic curtains 

Documentary curtains 

Fear music, reactions to approaching disasters 

Martial music, national pride musically expressed 
Sadness, music connotating the loss of something dear 
Musical contemplation, connotating relaxed moods 
Music expressing excitement, hurry, confusion, bustle 


Other Sound Effects: 
Sounds of military action 
Street noises 
Airport sounds 
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Animal sounds 

Sounds of the market place 

Farm sounds 

Train and boat whistles 

Sounds of various types of vehicles 

Sounds of school, bells, children at play, in class 


Sounds of church, mosque, temple, etc; praying, bells, gongs, drums, songs, dances, 
etc. 


Sounds of local people at work, play, at home 
Transportation sounds, harbor sounds, truck, rail,and other transport sounds 


Additional Sound Effects: Additional sound effects are frequently necessary for the 
production of radio and television programs. Some are also pertinent to loudspeaker 
broadcasts. 
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Cover Illustration 


The leaflet shown on the cover is an 
instance of the ‘‘civilian-action’ type. 
It was an appeal to Chinese villagers 
to aid American airmen who might be 
wounded, to conceal them from Japanese, 
to facilitate their return to base. Another 
leaflet in the same series is shown 


in illustration number 8 on page 36. 


Note 


Instructional and informational material concerning psy- 
chological warfare has been requested in a considerable number 
of inquiries addressed to Propaganda Branch, Intelligence Division. 
This SYLLABUS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE has been pre- 
pared to meet such inquiries until more basic documentation is 
available. Psychological warfare, sometimes called military pro- 
paganda, is a subject new to formal American military doctrine; 
its definition in relation to other military topics will accordingly 
take special time and care. A field manual, a technical manual, 
ordnance and air studies and other appropriate documents are in 
course of preparation, but until they are approved for publication, 
no book or outline can be represented as expressing the official 
views and policies of the War Department. This SYLLABUS is 
designed to serve during the interim and it must be understood to 
be provisional in character. It will be superseded when the more 
formal publications become available. 


This SYLLABUS is designed either for independent reading 
or for course instruction. It has been prepared by Major Paul 
M. A. Linebarger, AUS, who is in civilian life a professor at the 
School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D.C. 
Major Linebarger is also preparing a college-level textbook on 
psychological warfare. He has worked in this field at the old 
Psychological Warfare Branch, the O.W.I., the CBI and China 
Theater propaganda facilities and this Branch. 


The Psychological Warfare Division, G-2, Army Ground 
Forces has closely cooperated inthe preparation of this SYLLABUS 
for publication. Propaganda Branch issues and endorses this 
SYLLABUS only to the extent of making it available as an instruc- 


tional aid. 
Manat 


DANA W, JOHNSTON 
Colonel, GSC 

Chief, Propaganda Branch 
Intelligence Division, WDGS 
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I. Definitions 


71. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE. Psychological warfare has 
been defined as warfare psychologically waged; that is, military opera- 
tions carried out with close and studied reference to the politics, opinion, 
and morale of the -nemy. It is not in this sense that the term has been 
used in American practice during World War II. Psychological warfare 
has bee, more narrowly, defined as comprising the use of propaganda 
against an enemy, together with such other operatio measures of a 


military nature as the effective use of propaganda may require. 


12. PROPAGANDA, Propaganda may be loosely described as 
‘‘6rganized non-violent persuasion.’’ More technically, it may be defined 
for Army purposes as follows: Military propaganda consists of the planned 
use of any form of communication designed to affect the minds and emotions 
of a given enemy, neutral, or friendly forei gn group for a Specific strategic 
tactical 


or tactical purpose. 


13. OVERT PROPAGANDA, ..Overt ior “‘white’’ propaganda is 
propaganda which is officially or otherwise plainly issued from a known 
source, (See Illustrations #1, #4, or #5,.as opposed to #9; which falsely im- 
plies that it is of American origin.) 


74. COVERT PROPAGANDA. Covert or “black’’ propaganda is 
issued from‘a concealed or falsified source, . (Illustration #9;,0or a radio 
station which pretends to be a “‘freedom station’’ and is actually operated 
by one of the belligerent powers.) 


15. STRATEGIC PROPAGANDA, Strategic propaganda is directed 
at enémy forces, enemy peoples or enemy-occupied areas in their entirety 
and--in coordination with other strategically planned means--is designed 
to effectuate results sought over a long period of time. 


96. TACTICAL PROPAGANDA. Tactical propaganda -(sometimes 
called ‘‘combat propaganda’’) is directed at specific audiences, and is pre- 
pared and executed in support of combat operations, 


17. CONSOLIDATION PROPAGANDA, Consolidation propaganda 
is directed toward civil populations in areas occupied by a military force 
and is designed to insure ‘compliance with the commands promulgated by 
the commander of the occupying force, 


18. COUNTERPROPAGANDA,. Counterpropaganda is designed to 
refute a specific point or theme of enemy propaganda. 


19. POLITICAL WARFARE. Political warfare (also called 
*‘crisis diplomacy,” or “‘the war of nerves,”’ or the ‘‘diplomacy of 
dramatic intimidation’’) consists of the framing of national policy in such 
a way as to facilitate propaganda or military operations, whether with 
respect to the direct political relations of governments to one another or 
in relation to groups of persons possessing a political character. 


710. MEDIA, The devices by means of which the communication 
is conveyed. (In everyday life, the most common media are the living 
voice, the telephone, print, and the typewriter. In war propaganda, the most 
common media are voice radio, wireless in plain code, leaflets and pam- 
phlets.) 


II. Psychological Warfare, 1914-1918 


11. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR, 
In the first World War, psychological warfare was employed chiefly by 
means of political warfare and through combat propaganda which used air- 
borne and artillery-fired leaflets, Radio was not available, 


912. POLITICAL WARFARE OF THE CENTRAL POWERS AND 
THE ALLIES. The Central Powers used very old-fashioned political war- 
fare. They were reactionary monarchies, legitimist in outlook, and were 
unable to exploit the revolutionary, democratic or autonomist sentiments 
of the time. Their chief political warfare exploits consisted of inducing 
Turkey to proclaim a jihad against the Allies; since the Turkish sultan was 
the titular caliph of all Islam, this seemed promising but was countered by 
local measures (T, E. Lawrence and the Arab revolt against Turkey, for 
example) in the Middle East, and of the assistance offered to Lenin and the 
Bolshevik leaders by the German General Staff. The Germans gave Lenin, 
a subject of the Czar, transit from Switzerland to Finland in the expecta- 
tion that Lenin would enter Russia, commit high treason against the Czar, 
and take Russia out of the war. He did so, but the ensuing wave of Communist 
revolution contributed to the defeat of Germany as well. 


Allied psychological warfare was based preeminently on the political 
warfare developed by President Woodrow Wilson. The United States entered 
the war in 1917 with a clear conscience, since the Kaiser’s government was 
plainly the aggressor. Immediately upon participation, the U. S. government 
strove for the Fourteen Points, These assured bothAllies and enemies that 
the United States sought no new territory as a result of war, that we stood 
for open diplomacy, that we believed in a “‘league to enforce peace’’ which 
would make further war impossible. They also promised democratic self- 
government to the hitherto-suppressed nationalities of the Baltic and Cen- 
tral Europe (Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, etc.). This democratic po- 
litical offensive was propagandized by official government action, but its 
greatest effect was achieved when it was carried by ordinary news channels 
all over the world. 


British political warfare supplemented American effectively. In 
special cases, the British accomplished even more striking results. Against 
Turkey they rallied the Arab states, while rallying world-wide Jewish Zionist 
help to their side by promising the Jews a national home in Palestine (Balfour 
Declaration). India was quieted, in the face of German, Turkish, and revo- 
lutionary propaganda, by the Montagu statement and Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms. Japanese political warfare during World War I was directed at her 
co-Ally, China, 


At the end of the war, the Allies faced a serious problem in the 
revolutionary propaganda of the Russian Communists, who had established 
a Soviet communist form of state which denied the legitimacy of all other 
states. The Soviet leaders expected revolution to break out throughout the 
world. Communist revolts did occur in Hungary, Bavaria, Berlin and else- 
where. The Allies countered these with military intervention on the side 
of the Conservatives in Russia and with diplomatic and military aid to the 
states around Russia (‘‘cordon sanitaire’’). The reciprocal bitterness and 
suspicion which resulted from this clash between Allies and Bolsheviks 
later provided a line of cleavage which Hitler utilized in preparing World 
War II. 


914. THE CREEL COMMITTEE. The national propaganda agency 
of the United States government--the Committee on Public Information, 
usually known by the name of its chairman, George Creel--was the “‘Creel 
Committee.’’ This was actually an emergency wartime department of the 
government, It was set up by order of the President and was financed out 
of his special war funds, later supplemented by congressional appropria- 
tions. The Creel Committee organized both domestic and foreign propa- 
ganda, (There was no War Department or General Staff agency charged with 
the military side of psychological warfare.) Coordination was effected by 
Mr, Creel himself; he had close access to the President and to the appro- 
priate cabinet members. 


715. DOMESTIC PROPAGANDA, Internal propaganda within the 
United States was more difficult than it was to be in World War Il. The de- 
cision to declare war had to be taken by the United States. The Germans had 
been too clever tq unite us, as did the Japanese with their psychological blun- 
der at Pearl Harbor, by means of an overt attack on American territory. The 
Creel Committee had the normal problems of wartime morale (slackers, profi- 
teers, inert people); it also had well-organized groups of Irish- Americans 
(Ireland then being anti-British), German-Americans and powerful isolationists 
to counter. The Committee proceeded vigorously on the domestic front. Since 
there was no radio, it organized ‘‘Four Minute Men,”’ standardized public 
speakers who carried war messages throughout the country. It served the 
press by systematizing government information policy. It used posters, ad- 
vertising, cartoons, civic clubs, the theatre, movies, and women’s organiza- 
tions as outlets for its material, The political warfare--the extent of the 
promises made for a democratic, war-free, prosperous post-war world-- 
probably contributed to the post-1918 reaction against “‘propaganda’’ which 
continued down to World War II; in retrospect, it appears excessive and 
certain to have caused post-war disappointment and embarrassment to the 
government, 


716. TACTICAL PROPAGANDA, Leaflets were the chief means of 
battle-front propaganda on the Western front, The Germans threatened to 


take measures against British airplane pilots who dropped leaflets, so that 
the British and Americans relied chiefly on mortars and balloons. In Gen- 
eral Pershing’s headquarters, a section G-2 D was organized for ‘“‘psycho- 
logic’’ warfare, and tactical leaflets were showered on the German lines. 
These included surrender passes; forms on which Germans could notify 
their families\that they were safe, pictures of well-fed prisoners of war in 
American hands; political attacks on Kaiserism and on Prussian control of 
non-Prussian Germany; leaflets giving the German troops the correct news 
of the war, when bad; and emphasis on the democratic aims of the Allies. 
German profiteers and capitalists were attacked. Chief emphasis was on 
food, however, since the Germans were starving, and on the fact that the 
Americans had arrived in Europe in large numbers and that millions more 
were coming. Post-1918 German commentators (including Ludendorff and 
Hitler) blamed Germany’s defeat on Allied propaganda, and credited the 
Allies with effective professional propaganda. Part of the German willing- 
ness to admire Allied propaganda must be discounted, since the German 
admiration was based in part on an unwillingness to admit loss of the war 
by military means. Nevertheless, propaganda was a major ingredient of 
Allied victory in World War I. 


717. THE INTER-WAR PERIOD. The Communists used propa- 
ganda as a major weapon for achieving and consolidating their rule in 
Russia, and used propaganda for the attempted subversion of “‘capitalist 
states’, This tended to identify propaganda as something which “‘Bolsheviks”’ 
could use, but which established governments could not counter-employ, 
In tactical psychological warfare, propaganda was the main feature of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s preliminary unification of China; he had studied Russian 
irregular warfare and psychological warfare in Moscow, 
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Illustration #1. American Combat Leaflet, World War I. 
Although the leaflet uses the German form of the Feldpostkarte and copies 
the make-up of the original German, it is not ““black’”’ propaganda, since 
there is no attempt to conceal either source or intent. The postcard is to 
be handed to the first American officer whom the prisoner sees after he 
surrenders. By marking out appropriate entries, he can send the message 
to his family that he is well, well-cared for and getting ‘“beef, white bread, 
beans, plums, genuine coffee-bean coffee, milk, butter, tobacco, . .’’--all 
of them items unprocurable inside Germany. 


III. Experience of World War II 


718. THE NAZIS AS PROPAGANDISTS. In order to gain control 
of Germany, the National Socialist German Workers’ Party, as Hitler 
called himself and his followers, had to use psychological warfare methods 
in time of peace, This was made possible by the breach of faith between 
Left and Right in Germany, each of which had become acutely conscious of 
propaganda. (The Left, KPD, or German Communist Party, was so propa- 
ganda-sensitive that all considerations of constitutionalism or internal 
security had to be reviewed on the assumption that other parties were 
propaganda-conscious and that every political move was filled with propa- 
ganda value. This stultified their own effectiveness, The anti-Nazis never 
united successfully.) The Nazis cynically tried to learn from Communist 
experience and soon gained a mastery of mass media. They used posters, 
rumor campaigns, personal intimidation, mass rallies, radio, and a 
coordinated press, They learned strategic psychological warfare tech- 
niques--simplicity, clarity, repetition, splitting the opponents, alternate 
appeasement and intimidation of antagonists--on their way to power with- 
in Germany. Once in power, they subordinated their politics to propaganda, 


719, EFFECTS OF OVER-EMPHASIZED PROPAGANDA, The 
Nazis over-did propaganda to the extent that neither the Nazi party members 
nor, even less, the German people could tell what they really wanted. They 
could not even find out what Germany as a whole was doing or planning to 
do, The government controlled all news, entertainment, radio, telegraphs; 
the mails were not secret; publishing was under license. Opposition had to 
be violent and illegal (“‘purges’’). Secret police and internal espionage 
used terror against the home population. This gave the Germans a united 
country. They did not have to worry about cheap, insincere, or fatuous 
opposition. They did not have to put up with foreign or private propaganda, 
But they paid a terrible price for this false security, since they lost all 
chance of finding out their own true economic, political or legal position, 
By being too suspicious of outside propaganda, they made themselves the 
utter, willing dupes of Hitlerite propaganda, Propaganda not only put 
Hitler into power; it helped to keep him there after all other parties were 
**unified’’ into the Nazi party or else suppressed, and after criticism and 
opposition gave the Germans no further chance to check up on him or to 
oppose him, except through high treason, The evils of the private press 
were ended; the evils of a single-party system and a controlled press were 
greater. 


120. THE CONQUEST OF AUSTRIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
After achieving power within Germany, Hitler began applying the same 
tactics in his foreign affairs. He called the bluff of the Allies by re- 


militarizing the Rhineland, by making it seem a mere matter of prestige, 
He bullied Austria into submission; Nazi troops crossed the frontier with- 
out opposition and reduced the whole country without having to fight. This 
was accomplished by careful analysis of public opinion in the possible 
enemy states and by the use of propaganda to scare the victim while assur- 
ing all other prospective victims that the occasion in question was the last 
aggression, Hitler used psychological warfare in the broad sense as well 
as strategic and tactical propaganda. In 1938, with the Munich crisis, he 
scored his greatest victory in psychological warfare. The Western democ- 
racies (France, England) agreed to the partition of Czechoslovakia in a 
conference with the Axis (Italy, Germany) while the Russians were excluded 
from the bargaining. Hitler’s propaganda emphasized German claims to 
the Czech territory in question, and promised no more aggression. Using 
the threat of force and the manipulation of anti-World War opinion in the 
democracies themselves, Hitler’s propaganda won, A few months later he 
took the rest of Czechoslovakia and followed that by bullying Russia into a 
neutrality agreement. The scene was ready for further aggression. Psy- 
chological warfare had made the victims themselves agree to each single 
aggression, had made them hope it was the last, and had kept them from 
forming an alliance to meet the common danger. 


9721. MILITARY THREAT BEHIND THE PROPAGANDA OPERATION. 
These succéss¢s could not have been won if suspicions between Communists 
and democratic countries had not been high, if anti-war sentiment had not 
been so strong, if Hitler had been more frank about his ultimate aims. 
Furthermore, they could not have been won if psychological warfare had not 
been backed up by a very real threat of armed force. Hitler did not begin his 
major aggressions until he had a military edge on his opponents, and his propa- 
ganda made his strength seem greater than it was. Whenever he was not 
operating he let his army and Luftwaffe seem weak, and encouraged the idea 
he was unready; but crises were underscored with the threat of real military 
force, Unless the force had actually been there, the powers of Europe would 
not have yielded. This demonstrates the axiom that psychological warfare 
cannot work purely by itself; it needs force or the very real threat of force 
to make it effective, (The German General Staff after the war admitted that 
Germany’s bluff could have been called, but Hitler never left the opposition 
(no way out). He always offered peace as the reward for non-interference 
in his one particular demand of the time. He never forced all demands at 
once, so that his enemies could look at the German armed forces, estimate 
the situation, estimate the cost of war, and make a reasoned decision as to 
whether beating the Germans or giving in were better.) 


722. THE BLACK PROPAGANDA OF THE AXIS FIFTH COLUMN. 
One of Franco’s generals boasted as his forces invested Madrid: ‘‘I have 
five columns. Four here. And a fifth column inside the city.’’ From this 


phrase there derived the term fifth column to designate active clandestine 
operators. Unlike the espionage agent, the fifth columnist seeks to take an 
active part in the war. He may perform sabotage, instigate rebellion, launch 
whispering campaigns, prepare for an uprising. The spy has two main jobs: 
to find fact; to communicate it. The fifth columnist has one job: to make 
trouble. Whenever Hitler’s war of nerves against the democracies struck 

at morale, the morale was already readied for his blow. His agents sowed 
dissension throughout Europe and--to a lesser degree--the rest of the world, 
One of their main functions was black propaganda. This was not Nazi propa- 
ganda except in the sense that the Nazis paid for it and expected to benefit 
by it. It might be any kind of propaganda which heated up the controversies 
in the anti-Nazi camps. It might take the form of anti-Nazism, provided it 
did so in such a way as to defeat its purpose. Many of its instruments were 
unconscious of its Nazi origin. In the early part of World War II, the situa- 
tion was complicated by the fact that the Communist clandestine operatives 
had the same short-range goals as the Nazis: discredit of the capitalist 
democracies, denunciation of the imperialist war, and so forth. With the 
entry of the Soviet Union into the war, the Communist propaganda line 
shifted over to support of anti-Nazi military operations. 


The fifth column is considered to have made a major contribution 

ve to the fall of France, In Norway, a minority of ultra-patriotic fanatics 
under Vidkun Quisling helped the Germans occupy the country. The tactics 
of the fifth column cannot be summarized: they involved cutting communi- 
cations, telephoning false orders, destruction of bridges, calling of strikes, 
and anything else which would work certain mischief. (Popular writers, 
since the invention of the atomic bomb, have predicted that a major duty of 
future fifth columns will be the concealment of atomic bombs in enemy terri- 
tory. If these were radio-sensitive, one dash on the right wavelength would 
send the enemy cities white-hot into the stratosphere.) 


9123. POLITICAL WARFARE, Political warfare in World War II 
was more obvious and less effective than in World War I. Many countries 
had two governments (India, France, Holland, the Philippines); some even 
had three (Jugoslavia, Poland). Appeals for support of these governments 
were made by every available propaganda means. The United Nations some- 
times had the government-in-exile (Norway, Holland, Luxembourg); sometimes 
the Axis had it (Provisional Government of Free India). The three-cornered 
character of political warfare arose from the presence of rival democratic 
and Communist governments, both on the United Nations side. The chief 
lesson learned by all participants was the fact that when a country is occu- 
pied, a certain percentage of the population, however small, is going to 
show improper private ambition and volunteer to serve the enemy; the con- 
querors, far from having to prepare quisling governments in advance, were 
almost universally embarrassed by the different cliques of traitors who 
volunteered to serve the occupying powers. 
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Parce que 


Parce que 
Parce que 


Autorisation n- 27.8648, 


Illustration #2. 


ils ont compris que cette guerre n'est pos un simple tonfilit 
entre nations, mais bien le heurt de deux idéologies. D'un 
cété, un peuple qui vient d’accomplir sa révolution sociale et 
de l'autre, l'internationale Judéo-copitaliste qui, non sans 
angoisse, voit se lever l'cube d'un renovvecu qui n'est pas 
sans danger pour nos intéréts. 

ils vomissent notre race, lo race juive, et qu'iis veulent lo 
mettre, une fois pour toutes, dans l'impossibilité de poursuivre 
son ceuvre de corruption et de désagrégation. 

ils veulent éiminer définitivement les ploutocrates et autres 
porosites qui vivent de lo sueur du peuple. 


ce sont des hommes virils, sains et dynamiques qui méprisent 
les «zozous» qui sont le produit d'une société en pleine 
décomposition. 


iis ont vu le boichevisme chez lui et parce qu'ils ne le veuvient 
pos en France; parce qu'ils connaissent la bestialité et 
‘etfroyable asservissqement de ceux qui vivent sous notre 
despotisme. 

iis vevient pour leurs travailleurs le respect ouquol ils ont 
drott, en méme temps que l'assurance définitive d'une 
EXISTENCE DIGNE. 

ils veulent une Europe unie qui ne s'épuisera plus tous les 
25 ans dans une tuerie atroce pour les besoins de notre 
coffre-fort. 

iis veulent r cette Potrie, & laquelle ils ont voué leur vie, 
une place de choix dans l'Europe de demain. 

nous sommes des destructeurs et qu'ils oppartiennent & la race 
des constructeurs. 

fiers de leurs traditions et d'un passé glorieux, ils veulent 
balayer tout ce qui causa leur médiocrité et CONSTRUIRE 
LEUR AVENIR. 

leur foi est inébraniable et parce qu'ils ne déposeront pas les 
armes avont le triomphe final. 

ce sont des soldats héroiques, aussi humains dons la paix 
qu’'ils sont covrageux ov combet. 

VOILA POURQUO! J'ACCUSE LES HOMMES DE LA WAFFEN-SS. 


ENGAGEMENTS - RENSEIGNEMENTS 
Eretakommando Frankreich der Waffen-SS 
24, Avenve du Recteur-Poincoré - Paris-16* 
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counterpropaganda to Allied radio broadcasts 
beamed at France, 
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9124. RADIO PROPAGANDA. In Europe, especially, the widespread 
possession of radio sets made it possible for the belligerents to use standard- 
wave radio broadcasting as a regular means of getting propaganda into enemy 
territory. The following, in approximate order of importance, were the 
materials transmitted: 


a. Official speeches by government leaders, 
b. Official communiques. 


c. News of the world, most of it true, but so arranged as 
to favor one side or the other. 


d. Special features (regular lectures, debates, ‘‘educational 
programs’’), 


e. Regularly scheduled commentators (either white or 
black). 


f. Ostensibly private or independent speakers. 


g. Black stations (British-sponsored ‘‘Gustav Siegfried 
Eins’; German “‘Lord Haw Haw’’; American ‘‘ Operation Annie’’). 


h., Planted or falsified news quoted from its ostensible source 
by official radio, while the official radio disclaimed responsibility. 


i. ‘“‘Ghost’’ voices or programs, cut in on an enemy wave- 
length either while enemy radio was on the air or when enemy 
stations went off because of air raids. 


Jamming was not found to be successful except as an interference; it never 
interdicted all listening to the jammed stations. More feasible anti-radio 
measures were these taken to prevent use of materials heard over the air; 
listeners were punished or killed in Axis Europe. Since radio propagandists 
on both sides counted on the indirect audience (people who were told what 
the radio had said), restriction of propaganda to the direct audience (people 
who actually heard the broadcast) amounted to a definite control. 


125. COUNTERPROPAGANDA AGAINST RADIO. On-the-ground 
counterpropaganda was attempted. Newspapers on each side were given 
materials with which to confute radio claims of the enemy, The strength 
of the democracies showed in that the British and Americans could talk 
the matter through in their domestic propaganda media, while the Germans 
and Italians, having made all domestic publishing into propaganda, had no 
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impartial-looking agency to which to carry an appeal against propaganda, 
The anti-radio measures included poster and leaflet operations. Dlus- 
tration #2 shows a German attempt to refute Allied claims that the Waffen- 
SS (militarized Hitlerite elite guard) was a gang of thugs and murderers; 
the German leaflet shows the enemy broadcaster as a Jew saying, “‘I accuse 
the men of the Waffen-SS]’’--of such things as believing in the future, want- 
ing to help France, preventing recurrent world wars, being heroic soldiers. 


9726. TYPES OF CIVILIAN AUDIENCES. Civilian audiences for 
both radio and leaflet propaganda were often divided into five categories: 


a. The home audience; 

b. Allies; 

ce. Friendly or impartial neutrals; 

d, Enemy satellites and hostile neutrals; 
e, The enemy audience. 


Different programs had to be worked out in each case, 


927. THE PROPAGANDA OUTPOST. For home, allied, and 
neutral audience, it was possible for the propagandists to move into the 
city with the audience, to rent an office, go talk to local newspapermen, 
make arrangements with local theaters, and carry on through the normal 
procedures of publicity. The picture exhibit and the “‘cultural’’ enterprise 
were among the major undertakings. (Things which were not entertaining 
enough to be called recreation were frequently listed as ‘‘culture’’ --special- 
ized lectures, exchange of professors, etc.) The propaganda outpost pos- 
sessed the inestimable advantage of direct contact. When the outpost was in 
a neutral country, it provided a channel through which material could be 
given to visiting enemies; or the neutral press, circulating in enemy terri- 
tory, could be primed with items calculated to do psychological harm to 
the enemy. 


928. NEWS LEAFLETS. For both civilian and military enemies, 
news was one of the main forms of United Nations propaganda against the 
Axis and enemy-occupied countries. The free nations had a more open 
news policy, so that the Germans could not use news as freely in reprisal. 
For civilian audiences, this took the form of miniature airborne newspapers 
dropped over the enemy by plane. When the military situation became static, 
such newspapers were dropped on enemy troops as well (see Illustrations 
#6 and #10). When great events occurred, it usually was found more im- 
pressive to get out a special news leaflet summarizing the event. Often 
these were prepared in advance (D-Day; Russo-Japanese war; fall of Paris); 
sometimes they had to be worked out at top speed (Roosevelt’s death; 
atomic bomb; Japanese offer to surrender). 
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929. CIVILIAN ACTION’ LEAFLETS.” Leaflets sometimes res" 
quested the ‘civilians to perform a specific function. Leaflets like those ’” 
‘ shown in Illustration #8 were dropped over Occupied China to deny the 
Japanese the use of Chinese labor in maintaining his line of communica- 
tions. Since much of the Japanese logistics depended on local help, this © 

was.a major undertaking. The propaganda leaflets from the OWI-CBI,’ 

distributed by the 14th Air Force, calléd' for the Chinese to stay away eet 
railroads and the texts told the Chinese that their American friends did not 
desire to bomb them, This was perfectly true. Coolie transport columns 
sometimes disappeared overnight after being peppered with such leaflets, ~ 
leaving the Japanese sitting in the middle of nowhere with more gear than 
they could carry. The cover illustration is another action leaflet, calling 
for help to be given downed American flyers, 


730. CIVILIAN MORALE LEAFLETS.’ Leaflets which had 
neither news nor special action calls often aimed at enemy morale as a 
whole, to run it downwards, or at allied morale, to keep it up. Morale _ 
leaflets, when effective, most commonly exploited some definite’ énemy ~~ 
weakness, such as lowered rations, the execution of hostages, copier of 
furloughs to enlisted fathers, 

931... BLACK LEAFLETS, Often an enemy situation would arise” 
in which black leaflets could be used. ‘If the enemy issued a complicated® 
new ration card, the dropping of a few million forgeries was'certain'to”’ “9 
embarrass his rationing. Official-looking' imitations of éhemy documents © 
were dropped, giving ‘ ‘secret’ orders to do something highly distasteful © 
to the enemy population. Sometimes an enemy newspaper would be” dupli=® ci 
cated, Handbooks for malingerers were used by both sides. Soviet’ propa 

ganda developed some exceedingly handsome ‘‘militarist German” attacks" 
on Hitler and his gang as not being Junker enough. 3 | Lg 
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732. COMBAT PROPAGANDA, Comparable leaflets , WEEP used — 
for strategic propaganda to troops.,, News and morale leaflets were of the 
Same general types; sometimes the same leaflet was used for both audien- 
ces, Action leaflets, however, were not in most instancés applicable’to ’ 
military personnel and civilians both. The commonest action leaflet’ for * 
troops was, of course, the surrender pass or surrender leaflet. “The most 
famous and effective of these is the Passierschein issued from SHAEF © 
(Se Illustration #11). Combat propaganda also made use ‘Of loudspeakers.” 


133.._GIFTS AND NOVELTIES. ~A sensational-but tHinok field’ of 
experiment concerned the dropping of matches, chocolate,’ neédlés, Salt © 
and other gifts by an air force, Countermeasures to this sometimes’ con="- 
sisted ‘in dropping duplicates of the enemy gift, but fixing the duplicates ‘so 
as to make the receivers suspicious of all such gifts (poisoned chocolate, § 
nauseous salt, etc.). 
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934, TERROR DEVICES,.,,;A,still, less important range of ex- 
periment concerned the creation of terror devices--whistles attached to 
shells, weapon drops to imaginary undergrounds, etc. Though often in- 
teresting, these played no appreciable.part inthe war.as.a whole. The 
German/attacks on Holland,.Belgium.and. France made very liberal use of _ _ 
such metheds. :This field, overlaps.in part) with, orthodox military deception’ 
procedures, such as; were; illustrated, in. the post-war press. photographs of 2! 
“ig a ee Piet which, were made. of rubber and, SONG: be tates 7 
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major ntandsceness) of. ‘psychological wartane during World. War i may per- * 
haps) be-summed: up;in.terms.of its..systematization.,, The war brought forth st 
few:whollysnew devices,, outside of the use.of radio. The novelty consisted is 
ofthe! close integration of psychological wariare. with national, policy. on the’ # 
one-hand and with military, operations,on the other... All major participants, : 
to agreater-or less degree, utilized military propaganda units as aids to ° 
field operations. , The-increased.use. of air. power made possible the clase 
nation ofjeaflets, pamphlets and: occasional books_on a tremendous. sci ite 
Fitting-all these operations.to.the national governments, the theater. or sola 
army! headquarters, all.appropriate military,echelons, and then coordinating” 
propaganda operations one with the other was a task which could not have™ 
been accomplished without the plentiful use of the radio and the duplicating” 
machine. World War.I.made. psychological warfare,a continuous, systematic, 
and inerieibe part: of. the general conduct.of war. (See Paragraph 58,) 


136, ‘CONSOLIDATION. PROPAGANDA... The value of psychological’ 
warfare did-not:end with the cessation.of hostilities, Consolidation propa=— 
ganda, carried out under the authority of the military headquarters in charge 
of-oceupation; proved invaluable in conveying commands of.the.occupying 
power to the populace concerned, By. the use_of propaganda, cooperation 
was ensured: much more swiftly; greater public interest was aroused; and 
persons friendly to: the occupying power were. given.a chance to step forward 
and tolassist the occupation...In the case of friendly or dubious areas, con- ~ 
solidation facilities put local publishing and broadcasting back on schedule . 
and assured the military of a,means of getting help from the people, | 
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IV. Propaganda Analysis 


"37. COLLECTION. Propaganda analysis is valuable to the 
non-propagandist as a source of news and intelligence. The news or in- 
telligence is in turn valuable for two unrelated purposes: first, for the 
indication of national or military policy which the attempted mission of 
the propaganda itself either forecasts or indicates; secondly, for the in- 
cidental content of factual material which is used to make up the propa- 
ganda. In order to analyze propaganda lines and to glean the valuable 
fact out of the propaganda material, it is necessary to collect the propa- 
ganda. This depends, in difficulty, on the remoteness of the area covered, 
and on the controls involved. In peacetime, a great deal of propaganda can 
be acquired by the process of subscribing or even asking for it. In wartime, 
propaganda collection must be undertaken along with ordinary military in- 
telligence collection from the enemy home area; from neutral areas, it can 
be gotten by ordinary means; in one’s own territory, the only problem is 
that of definition. Radio materials can be collected by having a living 
monitor listen to the programs, writing them down or summarizing them, 
or by making recordings of appropriate material and processing them at 
leisure. 


738. MONITORING. Since even the non-propagandist cannot use 
propaganda analysis unless it deals with up-to-date (sometimes up-to-the- 
minute) materials, good monitoring is essential. Signal Corps receivers 
require no modification unless recordings are to be made. Monitoring of 
radio.material simply consists of putting it down in convenient form. 


739. SPOT ANALYSIS. The psychological warfare operator takes 
the most current propaganda materials and prepares a brief summary of 
the news content and of the probable motive of the enemy for: using that 
particular propaganda at that time. (See Paragraph 45.) He is then ina 
position to develop his own propaganda with reference to the propaganda 
situation as seen by the enemy. Slavish submission to enemy initiative is 
a bad idea in propaganda. Normally, the sound operative uses the spot 
analysis for his own information, but he does not necessarily try to confute 
enemy propaganda point by point. He tries to counter with strong, inde- 
pendent propaganda lines of his own. 


740. AREA ANALYSIS. More systematic propaganda analysis 
requires the collection of all available propaganda materials from a given 
area for a specific period of time. These materials are then broken down 
in terms of media which they employ, and each is searched for the probable 


motive of the issuer. In a large, free country like the United States, this 
is a very difficult and complicated task. In a nation which has a dictato- 
rial or one-party government controlling all media of communication, or 
in a small nation, it is possible to work out an analysis of the major propa- 
ganda pressures operating within the country. 


When a whole nation is too large an area, the area of analysis can 
be cut down by procurement of materials from a single city, province, or 
zone. The important point about area analysis consists of getting a repre- 
sentative sampling (such as all the newspapers published in Rome or 
Munich or Shanghai on a given day). 


741. TIME OR DEVELOPMENT ANALYSIS. In order to find 
out what a single propaganda source is doing, the source should be covered 
day by day, week by week, or month by month. The content of the source 
can be broken down into percentages (of time, for radio; of columns or 
square inches, for printed material), The emphasis will become plain as 
soon as the different percentages are noted on ordinary graph paper. 
Further study will show what the source is trying to accomplish with each 
emphasis, 


742. STRATEGIC PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS. For generaliza- 
tions about the over-all opinion of a given national group, it is necessary 
to count as propaganda everything to which the pérsons concerned have 
access. For these purposes, it does not matter whether movies have a 
propaganda slant or not; the fact that 69 percent may have no propaganda 
slant will itself be a propaganda factor of prime importance. The propa- 
ganda presentation consists of all public information to which fhe persons 
Concerned have access. The propaganda operator must consider the propa- 
ganda presentation--that is, his own materials and all other public communi- 
cations, whatever the kind--before he can even guess the success of a given 
technique. National morale (before, during, and after war) cannot be gauged 
- by 2 single propaganda:source, but must include a scheduled appraisal of 
all the contributing factors to the public opinion of the nation concerned. 


91438. PROPAGANDA IDENTIFICATION, The propaganda analyst 
will find that there is no magic formula by means of which he can un- 
failingly identify propaganda. Human beings are highly communicative and 
almost all two billion of them talk a great deal of their waking time. Propa- 
ganda is distinguished from conversation, education, private quarrels, 
recreation, romance, ordinary monologues, etc., by the fact that it is 
communicated intentionally. It is not the content of the communication, 
but the motive which impels it, which distinguishes propaganda from non- 
propaganda, This is like saying that propaganda is propaganda when it is 
propaganda; to a certain extent this unsatisfactory definition is correct. 
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However, few communications come from completely unknown sources; 
when they are, they are often mistrusted. The propaganda analyst must. 
therefore'take into account)the source, whether ostensible or real, the .... 
timing, the: people to-whom; the-communication is addressed, and the 
probable effect which that communication will have on.those people at... - 
that particular time before he can find the source, if the source is hidden, 
Tf the source:is) notshidden, the whole process.is,out.in the: open, (See 
Paragraph’46.) Thus, even-with,a hidden source, it.is feasible;to,work,.. ., 
back; to the: eens source by aualyzing the probable effect, ar 
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4 44, PROPAGANDA VERSUS TRUTH: , Good propaganda does. 
not make use of lies. Good propaganda is truthful, except in very eure ¥ 
ordinary circumstances: Goodipropaganda uses the truth selectively. It 
directs: to the audience; those truths, which.will accomplish the results 
whichithe propagandist) seeks, and withholds,those truths which, accomplish 
no particular! purpose,)To test:for propaganda by looking for lies is there- 
fore impractical andi unprofitable,.The test for, propaganda,is.a dynamic 
test. Itumust consider not only the: information, but the life-history of the . 
communication, (Where does it come from? To, whom. is it going ? Ms 
now? What for? The statement, ‘‘People who work get paid,” can-be | 
propaganda or not, depending on who says it to whom, when, why and on 
whose behalf, (Phe reader|might try to develop this statement into,anti- 
Russian propaganda: by: Germans, anti-American propaganda by Germans, 
anti-German propaganda by) Russians, and, anti-German propaganda. by 
Americans. ‘The timing, the persons to whom it.is.addressed, the way it. 
is said; what)is said withit--these make it propaganda or not.) There is. 
no-conflict between:propaganda-and truth.» Good.propaganda uses truth, 
But the highest truth, in a iree civilization; not under totalitarian or 


ideologicalicontrol, is deemed to be the truth uttered by disinterested per- 
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sons:who have: no ulterior, motive in communicating it, 


145... THE: FORMULA, FOR A SINGLE ITEM. , In large-scope 
propaganda analysis; it:is:desirable to proceed quantitatively.. Only highly 
experienced personnel, should attempt to weight different parts of a given 
output in order to guess the weighting given by the source. (The Americans 
may consider the 1000-hours news program the best item off Radio Nirgends; 
the Nirgenders themselves may not have thought of that program as their 
best, Hence, qualitative weighting, unless source. itself gives very plain 
clues, such as using a front page or picking a popular listeners’ hour, is 
dangerous for effective analysis.) When a single item is to. be broken down, 
a careful propaganda analysis formula could be developed on the basis of 
the following outline; 


COMPLETE BREAKDOWN OF A SINGLE PROPAGANDA a 


a. Source 
(1) True source (‘‘where does it really come from?”) 


(2) 


(8) 


(a) Release channel (“Show did it come out?’’) if different from true 
source without concealing true source 

(b) Person or institution'in whose name material iniginahed: 

(c) Transmitting channel (“who got'it tous?’’), person or institution 
effecting known transmission--omitting, - course, ese S own 
procurement facilities 

Ostensible source (“where does it pretend to come frbme ihc: 

(a) Release channel (‘‘who is supposed tobe: passinguitialong?’’) 

First-use and second-use source (first use, ‘‘who ‘is: said to have 

used this first?’’; second use; “‘whopretends to be:quoting someone 


else???) 


(a) Connection between second-use' source and first-use source, 
usually in the form of attributed or unacknowledged quotation; 
more rarely, plagiarism 

(b) Modification between use by first-usesand second-use sources, 
when both afre-known: . 

(i) Deletions | rf by 

-* (ii) Changes in text sow 
' (iii)Enclosure within editorial matter of ‘cia ihe 

(iv) Falsification which appears’ deliberate 

(v) ‘Effects of translation from one language to another 


b. Time 
(I) Time of events or utterance to which:subject-matter refers |." 


(2) 


‘Time of transmission (publishing, broadcasting, etc.) 


(8) Timing of repetitions 


(4) 


Reasons, if any are evident, for peculiarities of timing 


c. Audience” 1 
(1) Intendéd direct sind once (fin English to North Arnenicatie fy paper 


(2) 


for New York restaurant operators’’) 
Intended indirect audience (program beamed ‘“‘in English to North 


‘America’ but actually reaching Hongkong and Singapore by deliber- 
ate plan of the sender;'“‘a paper for New Yorkirestaurant openabari:: 


béing faked and sent to Southeast Europe in fact) v1 
Unintended audience’ (a Guadalcanal native studying Esquire; ,your >: 
aunt reading the Infantry Journal;-a Chinese reading American yi 


. Wartinie speeches against the “yellow devils’’ of! Japan) 


Ostensibly-unintended direct audience (such as an’ appeal to sericea 
in very abusive-sounding language, sent to*businessmen to build: up 
opinion against the strikers; or°Hitler’s use of/the:fake Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion) 
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d. Subject (‘‘what does it say?’’) 

(1) Content listed under any convenient heading as though it were 
straight news or intelligence 

(2) Content epitomized as deomonstrating new propaganda technique 
(such as, ‘‘now they’re trying to get us out of Tientsin by appeals 
to our isolationists!’’) 

(3) Content which may be useful in counterpropaganda (such as, ‘“‘they 
said that the Greeks are our witless puppets, so let’s pass that 
along to the Greeks’’) 

(4) Significance of content for intelligence analysis (example: when the 
Japanese boasted about their large fish catch, it was an indication 
their fishing fleet was short of gasoline again, and that the fish 
catch was actually small; when the Nazis accused the Jews of 
sedition, it meant that rations were short and that the Nazi govern- 
ment was going to appease the populace by denying the Jews their 
scanty rations by way of contrast) 


e. Mission 

(1) Nation, group, or person attacked 

(2) Relation to previous items with the same or related missions 

(3) Particular psychological approach used in this instance (such as 
wedge-driving between groups, or between people and leaders, or 
between armed services; or demoralization of audience in general; 
or decrease of listeners’ faith in the news) 

(4) Known or probable connection with originator’s propaganda plan or 
strategy 


This outline may be remembered by the initials of the key words-- 
the five main headings in order--as the STASM formula. The outline is not 
final or authoritative, and propaganda analysis performed for governmental 
or military establishments should, of course, conform to the schedule pre- 
scribed in the agency concerned. Used in conjunction with a quantitative 
graph, however, an outline of this type will in the course of use provide a 
reasonably complete index to the operations of any person, party, group,or 
government, 


146. PROPANAL AND FOREIGN OR ENEMY MORALE, Propa- 
ganda analysis is sometimes called propanal for short as an administrative 
convenience; propanal can be used as an intelligence tool of prime impor- 
tance. A person desiring to spy out just what sickness an ill man had could 
do so by waiting at the pharmacist’s and seeing just what prescriptions were 
being taken to the patient; similarly, conditions in a foreign (in wartime, 
even an enemy) country can be:systematically guessed, with a high proba- 
bility factor in favor of the analyst, if the domestic propaganda of the govern- 
ment concerned is analyzed. The home government of any country uses 
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propaganda--whatever it may be called for courtesy’s sake--as a tool of 
government, Careful scrutiny of what the propaganda is designed to do 

will give indications of what is wrong inside the country concerned, Few 
nations, for example, are capable of waging aggressive war without get- 
ting their own people ready for war. If a foreign country accused the United 
States to its own people of being power-mad, imperialistic, meddlesome, 
threatening and aggressive, while broadcasting to us nothing but fairly calm. 
news materials, it might indicate that: 


a. The country was preparing to launch a surprise attack on the 
United States, the leaders using our alleged aggressiveness 
as preparation for the statement, ‘“The Americans shot first]’’, 
while not exciting us any more than possible, before the attack; or 


b. Conditions in the country concerned were so bad that the leaders 
tried to calm internal discontent by provoking the U.S. into a mud- 
slinging contest, which would fill the front pages of the papers and 
would rally the people behind their government, 


The utterances of a controlled press or controlled radio in an unfree nation 
always mean something; nothing is done spontaneously or privately for 
private enjoyment. Government control is directed at given purposes. Prop- 
anal can uncover most of those purposes, 


147. PROPANAL AND MILITARY INFORMATION. Military in- 
formation can be derived from the tone, timing, emphasis, and purpose of 
enemy broadcasts. The Germans predicted a new, secret weapon before 
they used the V-1; the German predictions dropped off when the launching 
“amps on the French coast were bombed; when the ramps were repaired, 
che predictions went up in number. This helped to confirm the supposition 
that the ramps had an organic connection with the secret weapon which 
Goebbels and Hitler had promised. General enemy intentions and commit- 
ments can be measured against propaganda; propanal becomes a useful 
auxiliary source when the propaganda habits of the source are well known. 
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V. Propaganda Intelligence 


948. THE PECULIAR RESPONSIBILITY OF PROPAGANDA, Propa- 
ganda must compete with hostile or private news facilities, but (in the case of 
“‘white’’) must at the same time be issued on the responsibility of the govern- 
ment or army concerned. Propaganda must be checked not merely for its 
correctness as news, and its usefulness on the immediate propaganda sched- 
ule, but for its effect on the issuing government. Propaganda must not offend 
domestic persons, groups, interests, or minorities of any kind; propaganda 
must not offend one audience for the sake of winning a point with another; 
propaganda makes the issuing government accountable to world opinion, 
Therefore, propaganda cannot be operated the way that a newspaper is oper- 
ated, or a radio news program; it must be checked for: 


a. Factual correctness; 

b. Propaganda effect on the occasion of use; 

c. Propaganda effect to other audiences or groups not addressed; 

d.. Relation to the actual policy of the issuing government on the 
topic concerned; 

e. Effect if used in hostile programs and quoted against its source; 

f. Coordination with military security, where applicable; 

g. Ownership of the material, if copyrighted or borrowed from a 
private source; 

h, Relationship to future propaganda, political, or military plans. 


Propaganda is therefore difficult to execute, when it is good. It is one of 

the most complicated of governmental processes. (The more private the 
propagandist is, the more satisfaction he can allow himself by being in- 
ventive, and the less he has to worry about clearances, authority, permission, 
and so on, That he is also less effective, goes without saying.) 


749. THE RAW MATERIAL OF PROPAGANDA. Propaganda re- 
quires two kinds of material: news or background materials, out of which 
to build the propaganda; and guidances or plans, with which to steer it. 
Propaganda must reach an audience; to reach the audience it must interest 
them and hold their attention; to hold their attention, it must say something; 
to say something, it must have something to talk about. (This was not al- 
ways understood in World War II, with the result that some propagandists 
broadcast longwinded, tedious political arguments while all over the world 
click, click, click, their listeners cut off the current.) Propaganda content 
must reach the audience, but in so doing it must not give away secrets, 
make fools of the propagandists, or involve the government in difficulty. 
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The controls must go along with the raw materials. The actual propaganda 
operator should be given the news as fast as possible; he should be given 
such background information as he may need to make his presentation 
sound; but he cannot be trusted, because of the strain of his job, which 
keeps him in touch with the enemy, with information of high security value. 
How to control the propagandist without spoiling him at his creative job-- 
how to guide him without interfering unnecessarily in his work--how to 
watch him without slowing down the actual output--how to observe.all cone 
trols and regulations while staying up-to-the-minute on schedule: such 
problems are not readily solved. Yet they must be solved, if the propa- 
ganda is to work, Without intelligence materials and guidances, propa- 
ganda becomes an expensive and ephemeral kind of literature, giving neither 
credit nor profit to its authors, and maintaining no particular advantage to 
the government which pays for it. 


750. AUDIENCE INTELLIGENCE. Propaganda must be directed 
at specific goals. It must be conducted with reference to a known audience, 
taking the characteristics of the audience into account. It must meet the 
current opinion of the audience addressed. Therefore, all intelligence con- 
cerning audience opinions, reactions, fads, slang, rumors, new interests, 
etc., must be relayed to the propagandist if he is to do his job well. (The 
Japanese in World War II occasionally showed their lack. of such intelligence 
materials by referring to things which were hopelessly out of date. More 
frequently they missed their cue by failing to understand actual conditions 
in wartime America, All they knew was pre-war America.) 


"51. OPINION ANALYSIS. The interrogation of prisoners and, 
under ideal conditions, the interrogation of enemy home opinion will give 
indications of enemy morale and of the fluctuations of opinion in the target 
country. Opinion can also be found negatively by watching the antagonistic 
propaganda and seeing what things it seeks to oppose or to correct; those 
very things can thereupon be reinforced by appropriate propaganda measures, 
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Tlustration #3. Domestic Japanese wartime propaganda 
cartoon directed against Britain and the United States. Such ma- 


terial gave American leaflet-writers models for their leaflets 
prepared for Japanese audiences. 
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VI. Propaganda Technique 


152. PROPAGANDA DISCIPLINE, Basic to all psychological 
warfare is the discipline of the operative. The participant, military or 
civilian, who says what he himself wants to say should obviously be 
thrown out of a propaganda outfit and transferred to some enterprise 
where he can talk to his heart’s content. The whole purpose of propaganda 
rests upon saying things which the enemy wishes to hear but which, when 
heard, will damage the enemy war effort. This requires the propagandist 
to keep his own emotions and opinions under strict discipline. All the rest 
of his government or army can hate the enemy all they wish; wartime is 
the season for lawful hatred; there is no reason why they should not hate 
the enemy. The propagandist has the job of persuading the enemy not to 
fight. To do so, he must remain sympathetic to the enemy. Jeering, name- 
calling, reproaching, criticizing without purpose--these should never de- 
pend on what the propagandist thinks the enemy deserves to have said to 
him, but on what the propagandist thinks will affect the enemy’s thinking, 
feeling, and action. The propagandist can denounce the enemy=-when the 
propaganda plan calls for it. He can express his hatred and contempt--if 
hatred or contempt are on the schedule. Normally these are not. Most af 
the time, he must play the role of being the sympathetic enemy. Propaganda 
discipline (first of the individual over himself, then of the outfit over the 
individual, whether civilian or military) is the first pre-condition of 
successful psychological warfare. Violation of discipline produces dangerous 
_ adverse reactions. 


753. SCIENTIFIC AIDS. Basic historical, economic, political, 
social, religious and other data concerning the audience should either be 
inside the propagandist’s head, or else in convenient reference form. 
(Americans would not think much of enemies who addressed Louisiana 
troops with, ‘‘Hello, Yankeel’’ under the impression they conveyed a sense 
of cheerful friendliness, nor would they be impressed by a pamphlet which 
showed Mother polishing her son’s shoes while he lolled in a porch swing, 
saying, ‘‘Gee whiz, I’m glad to behome, mama!’ Bad propaganda is worse 
than no propaganda; good propaganda requires correct background.) Know- 
ing the language does not of itself indicate that the propagandist is ready to 
start; even being a native or ex-citizen of the country concerned is not a 
guarantee that the person is qualified. Most Americans speak good American 
English; most of them know a lot about America; not many of them are 
capable of becoming first-class radio commentators or great authors, 
Sound psychological warfare operations depend not only on good language 
facilities, and on the possession of cadres of personnel with a first-hand 
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intimate knowledge of the audience, but on scientific aids as well. The 
research of anthropologists, psychologists, sociologists, political scien- 
tists and historians provides a body of material on almost every group 
in the human race, Properly used, these scientific aids will bring to 
light enemy weaknesses and traits which even the most acute untrairfed 
observation would not reveal, 


154, THE LISTENER. It is sound propaganda, in most cases, 
to presume a single listener or reader as target. Propaganda should be 
personal, emphatic, direct, simple, reiterative. Few.radio programs or 
leaflet series can count on hitting the same man regularly enough to 
build up grandiose cumulative effects, The more concretely the one-man 
audience at the other end is visualized, the better his worries and hopes 
are understood, the more that he feels the propagandist “talks his lan- 
guage’’ with more than words, the more successful the operation will be. 
Propaganda has little room for the general, the abstract, the formal, or 
the large-audience appeal. It must get inside somebody’s skin; to do so, 
it must keep the target individual in mind. The only time for formality 
is the occasion when the listener, by his own customs, expects it. 

(Note the correct Japanese reaction when President Roosevelt died. The 
Germans, gibbering with hate, called him nasty names and offended Ameri- 
cans, The Japanese, in a formal, silly, naive but appealing way, extended 
their condolences to the American people. American public opinion 
mocked them for doing it, but their action on that occasion helped build 

up a picture--later to become useful to them--of the Japanese as incom- 
prehensible, gauche, but with all their faults a very courteous people. 

The Japanese considered their American listener; the Germans forgot 

and amused themselves, attaining no real advantage.) 


155. SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES. Specific techniques are among 
the trade secrets of every major propaganda organization. Some of 
them are found in the academic literature on propaganda (see Chapter 
IX). Most of them are evident to common sense. The goals dictate the 
technique to be used in each concrete situation; some of the permanent 
goals are to prepare the enemy for defeat in war, to disunite enemy 
opposition, to promote belief in the utterance of the propagandist, to dis- 
credit enemy news sources, to make the individual enemy feel he has 
friends on this side, 
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VII, Wartime Propaganda Administration © 


156. WARTIME CIVILIAN AGENCIES, In the United States 
government, war propaganda has traditionally been a function of the execu- 
tive branch of the government. Though a responsibility and power of the 
President, it has not been conducted by President Wilson or President 
Roosevelt in their respective capacities of commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces, but has been operated as a special, emergency, civilian 
enterprise in each war. In World War I, there was established the Creel 
Committee. In World War II, psychological warfare was at first a re- 
sponsibility of seven or eight agencies, the most active being the Office of 
the Coordinator of Information (COI) and the Office of Facts and Figures 
(OFF), In the summer of 1942, the OWI was established and took over most 
psychological warfare functions, particularly all those involving official 
use of the name of the government; other agencies, such as the Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS) and the established departments, maintained an 
interest in the subject. Coordination was effected by a system of con- 
sultation and liaison, as shown in the chart on page 29, At the termination 
of hostilities, both OWI and OSS were dissolved. Some of their informa- 
tional and research functions have been assigned to the State and War De- 
partments, 


157. FUTURE PROPAGANDA ADMINISTRATION. Psychological 
warfare cannot be studied on the assumption that appropriate staff proce- 
dures will involve civilian agencies, Since the national agency for propa- 
ganda has been improvised for each war, with very little carry-over of 
doctrine, skill or personnel from one war to the other, it must be con- 
sidered that another war, should one occur, would require new organization, 
This might or might not be military. Experience in World War II showed 
excellent results in the use of large civilian staffs under military command. 


758, MILITARY FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL PROPAGANDA 
AGENCY, A national propaganda agency has as its primary job the secur- 
ing of the home front by sound, effective, honest domestic propaganda which 
will maintain national morale, support production and keep the national : 
base of the military effort in good condition--so far as this can be done 
through affecting opinion, The national agency must necessarily serve as 
the gather and supply point for special news, features, guidances, background 
studies and so on which are needed by military propaganda facilities over- 
seas, It also has the exceedingly important function of supplying presses, 
special radio equipment, inks, basic propaganda materials and other supplies 
which cannot be drawn through ordinary army channels, The OWI in World 
War Il--and the Creel Committee to a lesser extent the time before--per- 
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formed the indispensible function of finding personnel with the unusual 
qualifications required for psychological warfare, re-training them, and 
putting them.on either its own or the Army payroll. (Finding an eloquent 
Pushtu-speaking person in a hurry is no easy taskI) Finally, the national 
agency did a great deal of the onerous fiscal and bookkeeping work, and 
carried much of the budget load for psychological warfare, 


759. MILITARY-CIVILIAN COORDINATION. Some of the worst 
possible blunders of psychological warfare are those which can be com- 
mitted when there is poor civilian-military coordination, During World 
War I, the Kaiser’s government never succeeded in setting up effective 
coordination between the military and political agencies of government 
for propaganda purposes; the British had great difficulty before they worked 
out a smooth administrative and consultative machinery for the purpose, 

In between wars, the Japanese lost a great deal of ground because of a lack 
of such coordination; the government spokesmen promised that troop action 
in the ‘‘China Incident’’ would halt; the next day the Army would move 
forward, and Japan got a reputation for calculated trickery only half of which 
was deserved. Part of their effects were the result of guile and wile; part 
were the consequence of administrative confusion and independence of the 
armed services. Hitler, in contrast, achieved in his psychological warfare 
the smoothest military-political coordination which has yet operated on a 
grand scale; he had total control of the government and people to start with. 
In the United States, such coordination was achieved to a much less extent 
than in Germany. 


760. GENERAL PLANS. Proper coordination of psychological 
warfare facilities permits the setting up of general plans which are coordi- 
nated with both strategy. and national policy. Hitler’s propaganda worked 
in intimate liaison with his military and air headquarters; when an opera- 
tion such as the conquest of Poland was undertaken, the propagandists were 
able to time their operations so as to be most useful to the combat elements, 
Long-range purposes could be sought by clandestine operations and ‘‘white’’ 
operations supplementing one another. Quislings, for example, could be re- 
cruited by the Germans at any one time, but they would not keep over a long 
period of peace without undergoing changes of heart, twinges of loyalty, 
some desertions with attendant breach of security, and other deterioration, 
Coordination of all facilities gave the maximum result, 


761. CONTINGENCY PLANS. Foreseen contingencies are planned 
in propaganda, An invasion, a landing, the surrender of an opponent, the 
fall of a city--such news occasions call for special radio and leaflet opera- 
tions. These too require coordination between various national-level or 
general staff agencies, whatever the particular propaganda structure of a 
country may be. In totalitarian countries, the single party must be included 
SO as to provide tor appropriate ‘‘spontaneous joy,’’ ‘‘mass demonstrations,’’ 
and so forth. 
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7162. SPECIAL PLANS. Unforeseen contingencies often call 
for special plans, Emergency consultation facilities must be provided, 
whereby the propagandists can be called upon to exploit an opportunity 
before the time passes. To this end, most nations in wartime have propa- 
ganda duty officers who are available around the clock; where military 
and civilian instrumentalities are both employed, duty officers are needed 
in each, 


163, APPLICATION OF PLANS AND ORDERS. If plans are 
highly classified and do not reach the actual producers of propaganda, 
they are of little value. Propaganda output is measured in terms of the 
actual newscasts, features, radio scripts of other kinds, leaflet texts, 
poster appeals and other definite writing tasks. These must be written, 
translated, and broadcast or printed. The net output of propaganda is made 
up of the work of the people who perform the practical tasks, In ordinary 
combat operations, it.is perhaps desirable for an infantryman to know as 
much as feasjble about the strategic and tactical mission on which he is 
engaged, but it is not a condition of his effectiveness, Commands can be 
filtered down to him, without the reasons accompanying them, Direct com- 
mand does not usually apply in artistic or literary work such as propaganda, 
Plans must accordingly be translatable into specific do’s and don’t’s 
(usually called guidances). To be genuinely practical, guidances must be: 


a. Plain and unambiguous, 

b. Organized for ready reference. 
c. Dated, with automatic expiration. 
d. Mandatory. 

e. Non-security or low-classified, 


The last provision is made necessary by the fact that the propagandist, 
being in constant touch with the enemy, is always in danger of giving away 
his purpose; furthermore, propaganda personnel must be recruited from 
among persons familiar with the enemy or antagonist. This signifies that 
the best propagandists are those who have a great deal of sympathy for 
enemy customs, thought-patterns, and ifleals, They do not necessarily 
prove disloyal, but it is plainly unsound to burden such persons with 
important or secret information. 
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Illustration #4. Two American combat propaganda contingency 
leaflets. The map leaflet is addressed to Japanese troops of the Shimbun 
Shudan on Luzon. It shows their hopeless situation and tells them how to 
surrender. This was prepared to order. The text leaflet is an English 
language facsimile of one dropped (in German) on any German unit found 
to be isolated. The English language facsimiles were used in explaining 
leaflets to our own soldiers; they helped make psychological warfare 
intelligible. 


VIII. Combat Propaganda Operations 


164, COMBAT PROPAGANDA ORGANIZATION, During World 
War II, some theaters never extended systematic psychological warfare 
organization below the theater headquarters level, Others established 
elaborate operational units, of which the most ambitious were the First 
and Second Mobile Broadcasting Companies. These worked in North Africa, 
Italy, and France, It was found that they functioned best when their com- 
ponent elements were broken down into smaller teams, The ultimate pat- 
tern in almost all instances consisted of the creation of a small producing 
center (in SHAEF, PWD ran into the hundreds; in China, the staff for 
psychological warfare was not over a dozen men till the last months of war) 
which was capable of composing and printing leaflets. Leaflets produced 
in the United States, with the actual printing matrices sent to the theaters, 
were not successful; they were too remote from theater problems; the 
consequence was that leaflet production became the backbone of each theater 
or, in the case of Europe, Army propaganda headquarters, Occasional 
tactical leaflets were produced by smaller units, sometimes being mimeo- 
graphed by an officer single-handed, but in most cases the leaflet-printing 
function remained a major task, The Davidson and Webbenderfer presses, 
which were used, are not very mobile, and paper supply is a constant 
logistic problem. 


765. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE COMMAND. Each theater 
commander was in complete charge of psychological warfare so far as its 
use or non-use was concerned. He also controlled the entry into his com- 
mand of civilian propaganda personnel. Theater commanders did not possess 
authority to change national propaganda policy, to initiate political propaganda 
without coordinating with the Department of State, or to improvise propaganda 
without reference to the propaganda of other theaters or of the continental 
United States. Theater commanders sometimes used Psychological Warfare 
as the equivalent of a G-6, sometimes combined it with G-5, sometimes sub- 
ordinated it to G-3, usually attached it to G-2, and in one instance operated 
it under the direct scrutiny of a Military Secretary to the Supreme Commander, 


166. COMBAT PROPAGANDA RADIO. Radio broadcast facilities 
were found to be extremely valuable for strategic and consolidation propaganda, 
The relative immobility of even the mobile radio stations precluded their 
rapid shift in the course of tactical changes, and the radio broadcast facili- 
ties as such had little opportunity to reach enemy troops. 


767. COMBAT PROPAGANDA MONITORING, Monitoring by com- 
bat propaganda units was found to provide invaluable materials for loud- 


AT FIRST IN THE WEST: 
Rundstedt’s offensive of desperation smashed! 


SSR 


AND NOW IN THE EAST: 
East Prussia cut off! 


The Red Army deep in Silesia! 
Germany's “Eastern Ruhr” paralysed! 
Zukov’s Armies West of Posen 


Evacuation of Government and Party 
Offices from Berlin has started! 


Dlustration #5. Two types of news leaflet. The illustration 
announced V-E Day to the Japanese, and was prepared in advance; 
text is on the back (not shown). The printed leaflet is an English 
facsimile translation of one dropped on the Germans; on the back 
there were statements from Churchill and Roosevelt. 
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Illustration #6. Two types of leaflet newspaper. The German 
paper, in English, is addressed to American troops and ties in with com- 
bat propaganda, The American paper, in Chinese, is addressed to Occu- 
pied China; it is dated 1 September 1945, 
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Illustration #7. Morale leaflets, white and black. The white 
leaflet shows the Japanese propagandist ridiculing the U.S. air force 
to the Chinese while American planes are overhead. The blackisa 


German item addressed to American troops (both obverse and reverse 
are shown). 


Illustration #8. Two action leaflets and one morale leaflet. The 
Japanese leaflet reads, ‘“Yearning for the native land, Forget-me-not stuck 
on my sleeve, Reminding me not to forget my dear old Homeland near the 
Kagu mountain.’”’ This type of poem is characteristically Japanese. The two 
action leaflets are self-explanatory; the one in Chinese is part of the same 


ATTENTION 
ALLIED PRISONERS 


Allied Prisoners of War and Civilian Internecs, 
these are your orders and/or instructions in 
case there js « capitulation of the Japanese forces: 

1. You are to remain in your camp area until 
you receive further instructions from this head- 
quarters. 

2. Law and order will be maintained in the 
camp area. 

3. In case of a Japanese surrender there will 
be allied ovcupational forves sent iatu your camp 
to care for your needs and eventual evacuation to 
your homes. You must belp by remaining in the 
arca in which we now know you are located. 

4. Camp leaders are charged with these 
responsibilities. 

5. The end is pear. Do not be disheartened. 
We are thinking of you. Plans are uoler way to 
assist vou at the earliest possible moment. 


(Signed) A. C. WEDEMEYER 
oe General, bos. A, 
Commanding 
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series as the one shown on the cover of this syllabus. 
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speaker and leaflet operations. (In Burma, American psychological warfare 
got news to the Japanese troops from Radio Tokyo--after editing it in pas- 
sage--more rapidly than did the Japanese morale officers; Japanese music 
was recorded off the air in an area where no Japanese phonograph record 
had ever been played before.) 


768. MORALE LEAFLETS. All leaflets were processed in a man- 
ner similar to that shown on page 38. When the tactical situation was static, 
morale leaflets (Illustrations #7 and #9) were used; in situations tactically 
unfavorable for the enemy, contingency leaflets were made up (Illustration #4) 
and surrender passes were distributed (Illustration #11). Morale leaflets 
were found to be the most difficult to write, They had to achieve the most 
definite effect with the least specific appeal; they involved no call to action, 
The effect of morale leaflets has never been calculated, Surrender and news 
leaflets can be tested by checking the number of prisoners who come in with 
surrender passes, and then quizzing them on news to find out how much came 
from news leaflets; but morale leaflets are not in a comparable situation, and 
most prisoners were found inclined to make snap judgments on how they 
should have felt when getting the morale leaflet, rather than how they did 
feel. 


169. NEWSPAPERS AND NEWS LEAFLETS. News of common 
interest--progress of the war, political developments closely connected 
with the war, the appearance of new weapons, home news from the reader’s 
country--provided a medium of communication which carried more propa- 
ganda than did all. other means put together. News materials were used con- 
tinuously, whenever the disseminator and his enemy stayed close enough 
or stably enough together to permit circulation. Instances are given in the 
Illustrations. It was found that the repetition of simple themes and slogans 
was basic to the effective propagandizing of the news and that news, correct- 
ly handled, never wore out its appeal. 


770. LEAFLETS AND ORDER OF BATTLE. Order of battle in- 
formation contributed tremendously to the effect of some very successful 
leaflets. The mention of troops by their correct unit names, reference to 
unpopular officers by name, correct description of enemy conditions--such 
devices gave the enemy troops the bewildering feeling that they had no 
security at all, and that the propagandist’s forces were omnipotent. (In- 
formation of this kind came in great part, of course, from prisoners.) How- 
ever, the mistaken or incorrect use of names, or even the delivery of the 
wrong leaflets to a given unit can undo much of the special effect obtained 
through battle order information and through the revelation of correct front- 
line intelligence. A simple leaflet which is sure of committing no blunder 
is commonly more effective than a complicated or tricky leaflet which may 
have unfavorable repercussions, 
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(Taken from History of the Second Mobile 
Broadcasting Company,no publisher given, 
issued within the unit, 1945.) 


971. TACTICAL COORDINATION. The use of psychological ware 
fare devices is ineffectual if the results desired are not rendered practical. 
For example, pursuit planes should not ask for the surrender of individual 
prisoners without explaining--in the leaflet--just how, where, and to whom 
the prisoners should surrender. Invitations to surrender must always be 
accompanied by control of the troops on the inviting side; if one prisoner 
starts across and is picked off by an over-enthusiastic sniper, other surren- 
ders are not likely to follow: positive harm will have been done. Coordina- 
tion between artillery or tactical rockets and leaflet shelling is important; 
the effect of leaflets can be stepped up measurably if heavy shelling is an- 
nounced, delivered, lifted for the purpose of accepting surrenders, resumed, 
lifted again. This type of coordination requires the presence of a psycho- 
logical warfare liaison officer at the regimental level or below, whether such 
an officer be one of the normal component trained in psychological warfare 
techniques or an outsider detailed for the purpose. 


972. ATROCITY PROPAGANDA. Atrocity propaganda created a 
revulsion against war generally when it was employed in World War I. The 
audience reacted against the enemy, but the reaction consisted of nausea and 
nervous upset to such an extent that it is not now considered desirable to use 
atrocity propaganda, It may lift morale momentarily, but its long-range ef- 
fect is not favorable to morale, It will be found in almost every case that 
rumors-+resembling propaganda, except that they are not systematized to 
achieve a known end--will circulate in the course of operations among the 
troops themselves, alleging fearsome enemy atrocities, Inevitably, some of 
these rumors have their foundation in fact, They should not be encouraged 
and should be made the subject of propaganda campaigns only when the ne- 
cessity therefor is compelling, It has been found that atrocity propaganda 
begets atrocities. An audience subjected to atrocity propaganda Will react 
in the normal human way and will effect reprisals in kind if the opportunity 
offers, so that the outcome is an auction of cruelty, each side seeking to 
excel the other in wantonness without achieving any respectable military 
goal, Such propaganda makes combat operations more unpleasant without 
increasing their effectiveness, and it interferes with national policy in the 
post-war period, by leaving residual hatreds which are difficult to overcome 
for normal international relationships, When an enemy has in fact committed 
atrocities, news thereof is good propaganda only when it is desired to punish 
the enemy, when punishment can in fact be applied without reprisal in kind, 
or when publicity may have the effect of forestalling further atrocities of the 
same kind, (This signifies, usually, that atrocities committed against ci- 
vilians or prisoners far behind the line of operations are often the appro- 
priate subject of publicity, but that atrocities committed in the course of 
operations are not sound propaganda material unless compelling national 
policy requires their use.) 
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Illustration #9. German black morale leaflet (small photo) and in- 
struction sheet telling German combat units to take along a package of leaf- 
lets when proceeding to the front lines, saying ‘“Comradel take me along 
and pass me forward. I’ e got to get to the Tommy and the Yankee to make 
them soft. Ihelp save our blood!’’ 


173. FURTHER COMBAT PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES. Loud- 
speakers were proved effective, especially after the Brittany operations 
in Europe and in the last phases of the island operations in the Pacific. 
Where fighting occurs along beaches, loudspeakers may be mounted on 
boats and run along the shore. Tank-mounted loudspeakers can sometimes 
be empleyed with results which are sensationally effective. When propa- 
ganda personnel cannot be taken in the boat or tank, it is possible to arrange 
a radio-telephone relay. The commander of the boat or tank describes the 
situation in English to the propaganda broadcaster back at the command 
post; when the propaganda man has the essential. facts, the commander con- 
nects the radio-telephone directly into the loudspeaker circuit, and the tanks 
or boats begin speaking colloquial Japanese, German, Czech, Polish, or 
whatever language may be required. Loudspeakers are useful in mopping 
up; they avoid some of the waste effort and possible loss of life involved in 
using infantry against an enemy whose position is already hopeless, and 
they are more flexible than leaflets. Their range at the end of the second 
World War was two miles, 


Loudspeakers may, in the interests of humaneness, be made avail 
able to enemy prisoners for the purpose of reassuring other enemy soldiers 
or fragmented units that further resistance involves loss of their lives, At 
Saipan and Guam, brave Japanese individuals volunteered to help save Japa- 
nese and American lives in this fashion. They spoke directly into the loud- 
speaker with a language officer standing by to make sure that no treachery 
was achieved. They were able to testify to good treatment, On occasion, 
the prisoners were so effective that they were given leave to return to the 
enemy lines, or to look for enemy units, for the purpose of bringing back 
othérs, (The Chinese forces in the guerrilla areas used this technique with 
audacity and astounding success, Lacking loudspeakers, they cut in on 
field telephones, talked propaganda at the operators, left presents at iso- 
lated sentry pests, invited exchanges of letters on the cause of the ‘‘im- 
perialist’” war, and shouted with megaphones.) 


9174. CONSOLIDATION. Leaflets, loudspeakers, posters, news- 
papers and local broadcasting are effective in consolidating occupied terri- 
tories. Decisive action immediately upon occupation, coupled with genuinely 
effective supply and relief measures, will often prevent the appearance of 
irregular resistance measures which would involve the local populace and 
the occupying force in bitter antagonisms. The Germans promoted their own 
defeat by the arrogant, haughty, and arbitrary way in which they addressed 
conquered populations; a more genuine attempt to understand local popula- 
tions would have involved the German army in fewer difficulties, and might 
have avoided such measures as outright terror; but if the Germans had been 
capable of such action, they would not have been Nazis and would not have 
conquered the territories in the first place 
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Illustration #10. Ma-ri-ya-na Ji-ho. The Mariana Times was 
Issue shown is 6 July, 20th Year of Showa Emperor (1945). 
4 


published by Psychological Warfare Division, CINCPAC-CINCPOA, for 


both news-to-troops and consolidation propaganda purposes. 
Johnston found experienced Japanese newspapermen among the internees 
and set them to writing columns about Occupied Tinian and Occupied 


Saipan. 


175. PROPAGANDA EQUIPMENT. Propaganda equipment for 
printing is usually procured from civilian supply. A variety of presses, 
from the simplest stencilling machine up to offset machines capable of 
millions of leaflets per month, is available. Radio equipment can be 
supplied by existing Signal Corps materials, supplemented where neces- 
sary by civilian supply. In the India-Burma and China Theaters, there was 
developed a leaflet-dispensing machine built into an old auxiliary gasoline 
tank. All the pilot had to do was to set the controls at the number of leaf- 
lets per batch and the speed of ejection. He was then ready to fly over 
jungle territory, pinpointing possible enemy positions with leaflets. In 
ETO, there was developed the Monroe bomb, a leaflet bomb suitable for 
controlled dispersal from high-altitude planes. (If loose leaflets are 
dropped from high altitudes, they will scatter over immense territory and 
lose their effect.) Other ordnance and related devices are currently under 
study; information concerning this is available from Propaganda Branch, 
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THIS LEAFLET GUARANTEES HUMANE 
TREATMENT TO ANY JAPANESE DE- 
siRING TO CEASE RESISTANCE. TAKE 
HIM \MMEDIATELY TO YOUR NEAREST 
COMMISSIONED OFFICER. 
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IX. Reading List 


Books listed here are likely to be procurable at the larger 
municipal and college libraries. The bibliographies listed below provide 
a guide to further reading; a very large body of writing exists on the 
subject. Most of the books on World War II propaganda remain yet to be 
written. 


Stewart ALSOP and Thomas BRADEN, Sub Rosa: The O.S.S: and American 
Espionage, New York, 1946. 

Heber BLANKENHORN, Adventures in Propaganda, Boston, 1919. 

[E. G. BORING, editor], Psychology for the Fighting Man, Washington, 1943. 


George C. BRUNTZ, Propaganda and the Collapse of the German Empire in 
1918, Stanford, 1938. 


Philip DAVIDSON, Propaganda and the American Revolution, Chapel Hill, 
1941. 


Leonard DOOB, Propaganda, Its Psychology and Technique, New York, 1935. 


Adolf HITLER, Mein Kampf, various editions; Chanter VI, “‘War Propaganda’”’ 

Harold LASSWELL, Propaganda Technique in the World War, New York, 
1938, 

Harold LASSWELL, Ralph D. CASEY, and Bruce Lannes SMITH, Propaganda 
and Promotional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography, Minneapolis, 


1935, and its sequel, Propaganda, Communication, and Public Opinion, 
A Comprehensive Reference Guide, Princeton, 1946. 
Vladimir Ilyitch LENIN, The Teachings of Karl Marx (various editions). 


Panl M. A. LINEBARGER, Psychological Warfare, A Practical Textbook 
(in preparation). 


Leo J. MARGOLIN, Paper Bullets, A Brief Story of Psychological Warfare 
in World War Il. New York, 1946. 

Karl MARX and Friedrich ENGELS, The Communist Manifesto (various 
editions). 

George Fort MILTON, Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column, Washington, 
1943. 

Edmond TAYLOR, The Strategy of Terror, New York, 1941. 

J. P. WARBURG, Unwritten Treaty, New York, 1946. 
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Mlustration #12. Propaganda money from three wars. The French 
revolutionary bill of the Year 2 (1793-95) modestly circulates the slogans 
of the French revolution: upper left, “unity and indivisibility of the Re- 
public’’; upper right, “liberty, equality, fraternity or--death’’. The Russian 
bill, recalled and no longer valid as money; appeals in many languages for 
the world revolution (1919). The Japanese puppet 10-peso note from the 
Philippines has been overprinted by the PWB at General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters; enemy money carried American propaganda. 
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Approved for public release; distribution is unlimited. 
DISTRIBUTION: 
U.S. Army Training Support Centers 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


GTA 33-01-001 


INTRODUCTION 
This graphic training aid (GTA) is an indispensable reference tool for 
tactical Psychological Operations (PSYOP) Soldiers assigned to leadership 
positions. It contains valuable, comprehensive, and timesaving information 
in a concise format, making it easily transportable and simple to use. The 
focus of this GTA is to provide requisite information to help the tactical 
PSYOP Soldier better plan and execute PSYOP in support of a maneuver 
commander. Noncommissioned officers (NCOs) leading a three-man 
tactical Psychological Operations team (TPT) or planning PSYOP at 
division or corps levels will find this GTA extremely helpful. 


This GTA includes a number of worthwhile tools and techniques to assist in 
the planning and conduct of tactical-level PSYOP. From the basic principles 
of military decision-making process (MDMP) and PSYOP planning 
through the determination of measures of effectiveness (MOEs), this GTA 
will help the PSYOP NCO plan and execute doctrinally accurate and 
successful PSYOP. Numerous formats and guides, such as how to conduct 
PSYOP estimates, complete operational area assessments, and radio station 
assessments, are also included. 


The proponent of this GTA is the United States Army John F. Kennedy 
Special Warfare Center and School (USAJFKSWCS). Submit comments 
and recommended changes to Commander, USAJFKSWCS, ATTN: 
AOJK-DTD-PO, Fort Bragg, NC 28310-5000. 


Unless this publication states otherwise, masculine nouns and pronouns do 
not refer exclusively to men. 
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SUPPORTED UNIT INTEGRATION 


The PSYOP Soldier’s ability to integrate with a supported unit is key in the 
overall success of the mission. Failure to properly integrate with the 
supported unit may cause the supported commander to lose trust and 
respect for PSYOP and its ability to effectively support the mission. 


LINKUP COORDINATION WITH A SUPPORTED UNIT 


The following are necessary steps in establishing initial linkup 
coordination: 


¢ Contact the supported commander or designated representative (chief of 
staff or J-3/G-3/S-3), and brief the supported commander on— 
= PSYOP capabilities (capabilities brief and Appendix B), including the 

battalion, company, tactical Psychological Operations detachment 
(TPD), or TPT organization, equipment, personnel, and employment 
options. 

= Available dissemination means, assets, or products. 

* Constraints and restrictions (approval process or themes and audiences 
to be used and avoided). 

= PSYOP assets on hand or available through coordination with higher 
PSYOP units. 

" For whom PSYOP works. Stress that PSYOP units and detachments 
work in or for the J-3 in joint operations, the G-3 at corps and division 
and the S-3 at brigade and battalion. 

= With whom the information operations (IO) officer works. Tactical 
PSYOP are a battlefield operating system (BOS), a form of nonlethal 
fire support; therefore, PSYOP works in the J-3/G-3/S-3. 

e Ensure PSYOP are included in the mission planning. 

e Ask for a briefing on the staff’s battle rhythm, and the PSYOP and IO 
integration plan. 

e Coordinate for PSYOP to take part in the decision-making process, staff 
planning for missions, and daily briefings or meetings. 

e Ask for a copy of the supported unit’s rules of engagement (ROE). 

e Determine unit SOP or requirement for daily situation reports 
(SITREPs). 

e Provide a memorandum from the Psychological Operations group (POG) 
or Psychological Operations battalion (POB) S-2 confirming the security 
clearances of all PSYOP Soldiers involved in the mission. 

e Provide a copy of current PSYOP priority intelligence requirements 
(PIR). 
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Request access to maneuver unit SITREPs and spot reports (SPOTREPs), 
enemy prisoner of war (EPW) interrogations, and interrogation reports. 
Ensure PSYOP are coordinated in mission planning with other nonlethal 
fires. 

Ensure that PSYOP are included in the air-targeting meetings and that 
targets do not conflict with IO targets. 

Contact the supported unit J-9/G-9/S-9 and— 


= Ascertain if host nation (HN) assets are available for product 
production and dissemination. 
= Request access to message traffic. 


Contact the supported unit J-6/G-6/S-6 or signal officer, and— 


= Determine the communications systems the supported unit has 
available, especially Internet, SECRET Internet Protocol Router 
Network (SIPRNET), and Non-Secure Internet Protocol Router 
Network (NIPRNET) connectivity. 

= Determine on what radio frequencies the supported unit operates. 

= Coordinate for a PSYOP internal radio frequency. 

= Coordinate for AN/CYZ-10 secure fills. 


Contact the J-1/G-1/S-1, and— 

= Provide a copy of attachment orders and information on the Soldiers to 

be attached to the supported unit. 

Provide two copies (one paper copy and one electronic); include (for 

each attached Soldier) the Soldier’s full name, rank, duty position, 

social security number, security clearance, blood type, next of kin, and 

next of kin contact information. 

= Determine task organization and which of the supported units the 
element will be attached to for administrative and logistics support 
(normally the supported unit’s headquarters [HQ] company); provide 
unit standing operating procedure (SOP) for personnel reporting (for 
example, daily personnel status [PERSTAT] report). 

= Confirm unit’s plan for or availability of mail services and Internet 
accesses, chaplain or religious services, finance services, and personnel 
or administrative services. 

Contact the J-4/G-4/S-4, and— 

= Provide information on the number of personnel being attached. 

= Provide the number and types of vehicles and generators. 

« Provide the estimated daily fuel consumption for vehicles and 
generators. 

» Provide the number and types of weapons systems. 
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Provide battery requirements. 

= Learn the unit SOP for requesting supplies and the availability, if any, 
of PSYOP-specific supplies in the supported unit’s supply chain. 

« Learn the unit SOP for logistics reporting (for example, daily logistical 
status report [LOGSTAT]). 

= Learn the location of fuel points. 

= Learn the location of water points and bath and laundry facilities. 

= Learn the availability of sundry and comfort packages. 

= Learn the location of supported unit’s aid station. 

= Learn the location of ammunition supply point (ASP) and ammunition 

basic load or force protection basic load per weapon. 


LIAISON OFFICER GUIDE 


LNOs are a vital part to the integration of PSYOP forces into the supported 
unit’s plans and operations. LNOs normally are located in the J-3/G-3/S-3 at 
all levels of command from the geographic combatant command to the 
division level. LNOs should— 


e Be able to answer the following types of questions: 


= Does the sending unit have a copy of the receiving unit’s latest 
operation plan (OPLAN), operation order (OPORD), and fragmentary 
order (FRAGO)? 

= Does the receiving unit’s plan support the plan of the higher HQ, 

including logistics and the tactical concept? 

What are the receiving unit’s commander’s critical information 

requirements (CCIR)? At what time, phase, or event are they expected 

to change? Are there any items the CCIR do not contain that the 

sending unit can help with? 

Which sending commander’s decisions are critical to executing the 

receiving unit operation? 

What are the “not-later-than” times for those decisions? 

What assets does the unit need to acquire to accomplish its mission? 

How would they be used? How do they support attaining the more 

senior commander’s intent? Where can the unit obtain them from 

higher HQ? Other Services? 

= How are aviation assets (rotary- and fixed-wing) being used? 

How can the LNO communicate with the sending unit? Are telephones, 

radios, facsimile machines, computers, and other information systems 

(INFOSYS) available? Where are they located? Which ones are secure? 

= What terrain has been designated as key? Decisive? 

= What weather conditions would have a major impact on the operation? 
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= What effect would a chemical environment have on the operation? 

= What effect would large numbers of refugees or EPWs have on the 
receiving unit’s operations? 

= If your unit is placed under operational control (OPCON) of a larger 
multinational force, or given OPCON of a smaller such force, what 
special problems would it present? 

= If going to a multinational force HQ, how do the tactical principles and 
command concepts of that force differ from those of United States 
(U.S.) forces? 

= What HN support is available to the sending unit? 

Understand what the sending commander wants the receiving commander 

to know. LNOs— 

= Receive a briefing from operations, intelligence, and other staff 

elements on current and future operations. 

Receive and understand the tasks from the sending unit staff. 

= Obtain the correct maps, traces, and overlays. 

Arrange for transport, communications and cryptographic equipment, 

codes, and signal instructions, including their protection and security. 

Arrange for replacement of these items, as necessary. 

= Complete route-reconnaissance and time-management plans so the 
LNO party arrives at the designated location on time. 

= Make sure liaison personnel and interpreters have security clearances 

and access appropriate for the mission. 

Verify that the receiving unit received the liaison team’s security 

clearances and will grant access to the level of information the mission 

requires. 

Verify courier orders. 

= Know how to destroy classified information in case of an emergency 
during transit or at the receiving unit. 

= Inform the sending unit of the LNO’s departure time, route, and arrival 
time. 

= Pick up all correspondence designated for the receiving unit. 


Pack the following items: 

= Credentials (including permissive jump orders, if qualified). 

= Forms: Department of the Army (DA) Form 1594 (Daily Staff Journal 
or Duty Officer’s Log) and other blank forms, as required. 

= References. 

= Excerpts of higher and sending HQ’s orders and plans. 
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Sending unit SOP. 
The unit modification table of organization and equipment (MTOE), 
unit status report (if its classification allows). 


Computers and other INFOSYS required for information and data 
exchange. 


Signal operating instructions extract. 


Security code encryption device. 


Communications equipment, including remote frequency modulated 
(FM) radio equipment. 


Sending unit telephone book. 
List of commanders and staff officers. 


Telephone calling (credit) card. 
Movement table. 


Administrative equipment. 


Map and chart equipment. 


Tent (camouflage net, cots, stove, and other CTA-50 equipment, as 
appropriate). 
Foreign phrase book and dictionary. 


Local currency, as required. 
COMMAND RELATIONSHIPS 


One of the most difficult points to contend with in advising the staff and 
commander is the command relationship of PSYOP forces. The chart on 
page 7 should help in determining the relationship of any given element or 
subelement. PSYOP elements will also have reporting requirements with 
the PSYOP chain for products and other PSYOP-specific information. 
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INHERENT RESPONSIBILITIES ARE: 


May Be Receives Assigned Establishes! Has Gaining Unit Can| 
Combat | Position or : panes ec Impose Further 
Task- Provides | Maintains | Priorities 


Organized ome Area, of Liaison To: | Communica-| Established Commandior 
By: upport | Operation tions With: By: Support 
: From: By: ; ; Relationship Of: 


IF Has Command 
RELATIONSHIP BNGEtehtsalle) 
IS: With: 


Attached; 

Unit to which} Gaining OPCON; 
attached unit TACON; GS; 

GSR; R; DS 


As required 
by gaining 
unit 


Gaining Gaining Gaining Gaining 
unit unit unit unit 


Parent unit 
and gaining 
unit; gaining 
Gaining unit may Gaining 
unit pass unit 
OPCON to 
lower HQ 
NOTE 1 


As required 
by gaining | Gaining 
unit and unit 
parent unit 


As required 
by gaining 
unit 


As required 
by gaining | Gaining 
unit and unit 
parent unit 


Tactical 
Control 
(TACON) 


As required 
by gaining 
unit 


Gaining Parent Gaining 
unit unit unit 


As required] As required 
by parent | by parent 
unit unit 


Parent 
unit 


Parent Parent Gaining 


Assigned unit unit unit 


Not applicable 


Direct Parent unit; 
Supported | Supported : 
Support unit unit supported 


(DS) unit 


Supported 
unit 


Parent unit; | Reinforced 
reinforced | unit; then | Not applicabl 
unit parent unit 


Reinforcing Reinforced | Reinforced 
(R) unit unit 


General Reinforced) Reinforced | Parent unit; 

Support unit and as | unit and as then 
Reinforcing required by) required by | reinforced 

(GSR) parent unit | parent unit unit 


SUPPORT 


Not applicab! 


General Parent Parent Parent Parent As required] As required 
Support unit unit unit unit by by 
(GS) parent unit) parent unit 


Parent 


unit Not applicab! 


NOTE 1. In North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the gaining unit may not task-organize a multinational unit (see TACON). 
NOTE 2. Commanders of units in DS may further assign support relationships between their subordinate units and elements o 
the supported unit after coordination with the supported commander. 

NOTE 3. Coordinating Authority — A commander or individual assigned responsibility for coordinating specific functions or 
activities involving forces of two or more military departments, two or more joint force components, or two or more forces of the 
same Service. The commander or individual has the authority to require consultation between the agencies involved, but does 
not have the authority to compel agreement. In the event that essential agreement cannot be obtained, the matter shall be 
referred to the appointing authority. Coordinating authority is a consultation relationship, not an authority through which 
command may be exercised. Coordinating authority is more applicable to planning and similar activities than to operations. 
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PLANNING 


The importance of planning cannot be overstated in relation to the overall 
success of an operation. Military planning is a continuous process that 
incorporates supported unit and operational planning. Supported unit 
planning includes deliberate and crisis-action planning where the end state is 
the production of an OPLAN or OPORD for a supported unit. The OPLAN 
or OPORD for a supported unit will include a PSYOP annex or tab, 
depending on the echelon that the planner is working. Operational planning 
develops a PSYOP support OPLAN or OPORD that considers all the facets 
of how PSYOP will achieve its stated objectives. Operational planning 
continues throughout the operation, incorporates all PSYOP assets, and 
addresses external requirements. Army planning, regardless of whether it is 
supported unit or operational, is performed within the framework of the 
MDMP and the five-paragraph format. MDMP is the standard for Army 
planning. 


MILITARY DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 


PSYOP planners are integrated at various levels from combatant command 
to battalions. Therefore, PSYOP planners need to be familiar with the Joint 
Operations Planning and Execution System (JOPES) and the Army’s 
MDMP. Although these processes have slightly different methodologies, the 
essence of what they accomplish is the same. Military planners use both 
processes to make decisions and ultimately publish OPLANs and OPORDs. 
The MDMP is shown on page 9. 
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Step! | Receipt of Mission 
Step Il_| Mission Analysis 


Analyze the Higher HQ Order 
Perform Initial Intelligence Preparation of the Battlefield (IPB) 


Determine Specified, Implied, and Essential Tasks 

Review Available Assets 

Determine Constraints 

Identify Critical Facts and Assumptions 

Perform Risk Assessment 

Determine Initial CCIR and Essential Elements of Friendly Information (EEF!) 
Determine the Initial Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) 
Update the Operational Timeline 

Write the Restated Mission 

Deliver a Mission Analysis Briefing 

Approve the Restated Mission 

Develop the Initial Commander's Intent 

Issue the Commander's Planning Guidance 

Issue a WARNO 

Review Facts and Assumptions 


Step Ill_| Course of Action (COA) Development Step VI | COA Approval 
Step IV | COA Analysis (War Game) Step VII | Orders Production 
Step V | COA Comparison 


THE PSYOP ESTIMATE 


The PSYOP estimate is a tool used to conduct PSYOP planning. It is the 
product of PSYOP IPB and begins during Step II of the MDMP. Its 
usefulness continues throughout the remainder of the MDMP. The 
PSYOP estimate is continually updated and may not be submitted as a 
formal estimate, particularly in crisis-action planning. The MDMP 
serves as a valuable checklist to remind planners of required information 
for continued planning. FM 3-05.301, Psychological Operations Tactics, 
Techniques, and Procedures, provides additional information on the 
PSYOP estimate. 
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The estimate should be as detailed as possible, and the PSYOP planner 
should request assistance in preparing this document from the regional 
PSYOP battalion and the strategic studies detachment (SSD). The better the 
estimate, the better the planner will be able to integrate PSYOP into the rest 
of the supported commander’s plan. 


The estimate follows a standard five-paragraph format similar to an 
OPORD. The supported unit’s G-2 or S-2 may be able to assist greatly in 
completing portions of the estimate. The more detail it contains, the better 
tool it will be. 


THE PSYOP ESTIMATE 


(Classification) 


Headquarters 
Place 
Date, time, and zone 


PSYOP ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION NO. 


(U) REFERENCES: 

a. () List maps and charts. 

b. () Include other relevant documents (military capability study, 
special Psychological Operations studies [SPSs], special Psychological 
Operations assessments [SPAs], and intelligence estimates). 

(1) () When the PSYOP estimate is distributed outside the 
issuing HQ, the first line of the heading is the official designation of the 
issuing command, and the final page of the estimate is modified to 
include authentication by the originating section, division, or other 
official, according to local policy. 

(2) () Normally, PSYOP estimates are numbered sequentially 
within a calendar year. The estimate is usually distributed as an 
appendix to the operations annex. 


1. () MISSION. 
a. () Supported unit’s restated mission resulting from mission 
analysis. 
b. () PSYOP mission statement. Describe the PSYOP mission to 
support the maneuver commander’s mission. 
2. () SITUATION AND CONSIDERATION. 
a. () Characteristics of the AO. 
(1) () Weather. 
(2) () Terrain. 
(3) () Media infrastructure. 
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THE PSYOP ESTIMATE (CONTINUED) 


b. () Key target sets: 


(1) () Hostile target sets. 

(2) () Friendly target sets. 

(3) () Neutral target sets. 

. () Friendly forces. 

(1) () Supported unit COAs. 

(2) () Current status of organic personnel and resources. 

(3) () Current status of nonorganic personnel and resources. 

(4) () Comparison of requirements versus capabilities and 
recommended solutions. 

(5) () Key considerations for COA supportability. 

d. () Assumptions. 


3. () ANALYSIS OF COAs. 

a. () Analyze each COA from the PSYOP point of view to 
determine its advantages and disadvantages. 

b. () The evaluation criteria listed in paragraph 2. 

c. Paragraph (5) above establishes the elements to be analyzed for 
each COA under consideration. 


4. () COMPARISON OF COAs. 

a. () Compare the proposed COAs to determine the one that offers 
the best chance of success. List the advantages and disadvantages of 
each COA. Comparison should be visually supported by a decision 
matrix. 

b. () Develop and compare methods of overcoming 
disadvantages, if any, in each COA. 

c. () State a general conclusion on the COA that offers the best 
chance of success from a PSYOP perspective. 

5. () RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

a. () Recommended COA based on comparison. Rank COAs from 
best to worst. 

b. () Issues, deficiencies, and risks for each COA, with 
recommendations to reduce their impact. 

(signed) 


G-3/G-7 PSYOP Officer 
ANNEXES: 
DISTRIBUTION: 


(Classification) 
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THE PSYOP PROCESS 


The PSYOP process is a systematic and continuous method. The PSYOP 
process includes the elements of planning, analyzing, synchronizing, 
developing, designing, producing, distributing, disseminating, managing, 
and evaluating PSYOP products and actions presented to selected target 
audiences (TAs). The Psychological Operations task force (POTF) or 
Psychological Operations support element (PSE) HQ and each detachment 
or team within the Psychological Operations development center (PDC) or 
tactical Psychological Operations development detachment (TPDD) has 
specific tasks and responsibilities to complete throughout this process. They 
complement each other and are mutually coordinated and supportive. 


The missions of the POTF, PSE, PDC, and TPDD during PSYOP 
development are mutually supportive and require continuous coordination. 
For example, the G-1 or S-1 produces attachment orders that ensure 
appropriate manning of the POTF. The POTF or PSE G-2 or S-2 submits 
intelligence requests (information requirement [IRs] and PIR), monitors 
intelligence reports, gathers PSYOP-relevant information, and searches all 
available means to collect impact indicators. The G-2 or S-2 supports the 
target audience analysis process (TAAP) and assists in the evaluation 
process. The POTF or PSE G-3 or S-3 coordinates and tracks aspects of 
production, distribution, and dissemination of products and actions. The G-3 
or S-3 coordinates and synchronizes the assets needed to ensure a cohesive 
PSYOP effort. The G-4 or S-4 obtains the assets needed to produce 
products. The SSD supports the PSYOP development process by providing 
expert analysis, and advises the commander and the PDC on TAs and the 
AO. The PDC and TPDD plan, develop, design, and obtain approval of 
programs. 


The PSYOP process encompasses the seven phases shown on page 13. 
Certain components of the seven phases are accomplished concurrently. The 
PSYOP process must be applied in its entirety to all products. 


The format of the PSYOP appendix to the IO annex to an OPORD (pages 13 
through 15) follows the five-paragraph format. Although it is usually 
designated Appendix 2, the S-3/G-3 may designate it with another letter. All 
information in this appendix should be PSYOP-relevant. FM 3-05.301 
provides additional information on the PSYOP appendix to the IO annex. 
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PSYOP PROCESS 


PHASE | PHASE II PHASE Ill 
PLANNING TARGET AUDIENCE SERIES DEVELOPMENT 
Write the Plan (Tab or Complete 10-Step TAAP Complete SCW, SDW, 
Appendix) to include and TAAW. SEM, and series review 
POs, SPOs, PTALs, and board. 
MOE. 


PHASE IV PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT AND DESIGN 
Complete PAWs, prototypes, 


PHASE VII questionnaires, surveys, and 
EVALUATION product review board. 
Complete SEG, analyze 
LEGEND: PHASE V 
APPROVAL 


results, and adjust fire. 
PAW — Productl/action work sheet Write change to Tab or 
PO — Psychological Operations objective Appendix, including 
. 3 attachments. 
PTAL — Potential target audience list 


SCW — Series concept work sheet 
F fi Aer PHASE VI PRODUCTION, 
SDW — Series dissemination work sheet DISTRIBUTION AND 
SEG — Series evaluation grid DISSEMINATION 
Complete translation, 
and conduct pretests 


SPO — Supporting Psychological Operations objective and posttests. 


SEM — Series execution work sheet 


TAAW — Target audience analysis work sheet 


PSYOP APPENDIX TO IO ANNEX 


(Classification) 


APPENDIX 2 (PSYOP) TO ANNEX P (10) OPERATION 
ORDER NO. __ 


1. SITUATION. 

Hostile. Resources and elements available to conduct propaganda. 
Friendly. Identify ongoing PSYOP series, tasks, and goals. 

Neutral. Identify neutral outlets that may conduct PSYOP; for example, 
al-Jezeera. 


Attachments and Detachments. 
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PSYOP APPENDIX TO IO ANNEX (CONTINUED) 


2. MISSION. 
3. EXECUTION. 


a. Scheme of PSYOP. 
b. Tasks to Subordinate Units. 


(1) Tactical Psychological Operations company (TPC) HQ: 
Responsible for the coordination and execution of distributing all 
product(s) to the TPDs. 

(2) TPDD: Responsible for all contracts for airtime of audio and 
audiovisual products. Responsible for the development of PSYOP 
series. Also responsible for deployable audio production system 
(DAPS) team. 

(3) TPD 123: Responsible for the distribution and dissemination 
of audio, visual, and audiovisual products within their AO. Responsible 
for series testing within their AO. 

(4) TPD 124: Responsible for the distribution and dissemination 
of audio, visual, and audiovisual products within their AO. Responsible 
for series testing within their AO. 


(5) TPD 125: Responsible for the distribution and dissemination 
of audio, visual, and audiovisual products within their AO. Responsible 
for series testing within their AO. 

c. Coordinating Instructions. 

(1) Presidential and/or Secretary of Defense (SecDef) themes to 

stress or avoid. 


(a) Themes to stress: 
(b) Themes to avoid: 


(2) POs, SPOs, potential target audiences (PTAs), and MOE are 
listed in Appendix 1. Tactical PSYOP elements when faced with 
situations where approved series do not have the level of specificity 
necessary can create impromptu provisional loudspeaker and face-to- 
face products concerning only deception, force protection, or civilian 
noninterference. 

(3) Specific timelines for distribution and dissemination of PSYOP 
products will be given once a series is approved. 

(4) Requests for PSYOP support must be submitted through the S-3 
or G-3. 
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PSYOP APPENDIX TO IO ANNEX (CONTINUED) 


(5) All aerial delivery of PSYOP products must be coordinated 
between the PSYOP commander and the division aviation officer. 
(6) See Appendix 3 for the SITREP format. 


4. SERVICE SUPPORT. 


a. Resources. Identify resources required to conduct PSYOP actions. 
Additional printing and audio materials will be requested through the 
G-4 and purchased through contracts. 

b. Supply Distribution Plan. 2d Infantry Division (ID) supply 
channels will provide all Army common items. PSYOP-specific 
equipment will be requested through PSYOP channels to the special 
operations theater support element (SOTSE). 


5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL. 
a. Command. 
(1) Succession of command. 
(2) PSYOP approval process is outlined in Appendix 2. 


(Classification) 


THE PSYOP PLAN 


Military planning is extremely complex and must be integrated, 
synchronized, and coordinated at many different levels. PSYOP planners 
must be involved in the supported unit’s planning, including the seven steps 
of MDMP. In addition, five PSYOP-specific planning requirements must be 
completed for PSYOP forces to conduct the PSYOP process. The five 
requirements are: 


e Develop POs. 
e Develop SPOs. 

e Identify PTAs. 

e Determine MOEs. 

e Write the PSYOP appendix. 


Although the PSYOP plan may have more POs and SPOs, the following 
graphic on page 16 shows the correct relationship of the elements of all 
PSYOP plans. FM 3-05.302, Tactical Psychological Operations Tactics, 
Techniques, and Procedures, provides additional information on PSYOP 
plans. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF ELEMENTS 


Joint Task Force 
Mission Statement 
PSYOP Mission Statement 


Establish Multiethnic Society 
(PSYOP Plan) 


PO PO PO PO 
Increase Participation Gain and Maintain Safe |] Reduce Effectiveness Increase Support 
in Democratic Institutions } J and Secure Environment of Insurgent Group of NGO Programs 


TA Reduces 
Desire 
to Join Group 


TA Reduces 
Support for 


TA Reports 
Intelligence 
About Groups 


TA Ceases 
Insurgent Activity ¢ 


Series A 
TA-Specfic 
(Albanian Men 17-34) 


Series B 
TA-Specfic 
(Albanian Women 17-34) 


Product 
Newspaper 
Insert 


Product 
Handbill 


Product 
PSYACT 


Product 
Newspaper 
Article 


Product Product 
Radio 


Interview jj Commercial 


Legend: 


ORDERS 

Receipt of a mission may occur in several ways. It may begin with the initial 
WARNO or with the TPT leader’s receipt of an OPORD. Frequently, leaders 
receive a mission in a FRAGO over the radio. Ideally, they receive a series 
of WARNOs, the OPORD, and a briefing from their commander. The ideal 
sequence of orders flows from WARNO to OPORD to FRAGO. 


WARNO: 1) A preliminary notice of an order or action that is to follow. 

2) A crisis action planning directive issued by the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that initiates the development and evaluation of 
COAs by a supported commander and requests that a commander’s estimate 
be submitted. 

3) A planning directive that describes the situation, allocates 
forces and resources, establishes command relationships, provides other 
initial planning guidance, and initiates subordinate unit mission planning. 
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OPORD: A directive issued by a commander to subordinate commanders 
for the purpose of effecting the coordinated execution of an operation. 


FRAGO: An abbreviated form of an operation order (verbal, written, or 
digital) usually issued on a day-to-day basis that eliminates the need for 
restating information contained in a basic OPORD. It may be issued in 
sections. It is issued after an OPORD to change or modify that order or to 
execute a branch or sequel to that order. 


NOTE: The WARNO format is shown on pages 18 and 19; Quick WARNO 
Reference, page 19; OPORD, pages 20 and 21; and FRAGO, pages 21 and 22. 


Upon receipt of a mission, TPT leaders perform an initial assessment of the 
situation and allocate the time available for planning and preparation, 
including rehearsals and movement. This initial assessment and time 
allocation form the basis of their initial WARNO. Leaders issue the initial 
WARNO quickly to give subordinates as much time as possible to plan and 
prepare. 


The initial assessment addresses the factors of mission, enemy, terrain and 
weather, troops and support available, time available, civil considerations 
(METT-TC). The order and detail in which TPT leaders analyze the factors 
of METT-TC are flexible, depending on the amount of information 
available and the relative importance of each factor. For example, TPT 
leaders may concentrate on the mission, enemy, and terrain, leaving weather 
and civil considerations until they receive more detailed information. 


Often, TPT leaders do not receive their final unit mission until 
dissemination of the WARNO after COA approval or the OPORD. Effective 
leaders do not wait until their higher HQ completes planning to begin their 
planning. Using all information available, TPT leaders develop their unit 
mission as completely as possible. They focus on the mission, commander’s 
intent, and concept of operations (CONOPS) of their higher and next-higher 
PSYOP unit. They identify the major tasks their team most likely will be 
assigned and develop a mission statement based on information they have 
received. At this stage, the mission may be incomplete. 


Based on what they know, Army leaders estimate the time available to plan 
and prepare for the mission. They begin by identifying the times at which 
major planning and preparation events, including rehearsals, must be 
completed. Reverse planning helps in estimating time. TPT leaders identify 
the critical times specified by higher HQ and work back from them, 
estimating how much time each event will consume. Critical times might 
include aircraft loading times, the line of departure (LD) time, or the start 
point (SP) time for movement. Through reverse planning, leaders arrive at 
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the time available to plan and prepare for the operation. They limit the 
amount of time they use to one-third and allocate the remaining two- 
thirds of time for preparing subordinates. 


WARNO FORMAT 


(Classification) 
(Change from oral orders, if any) (Optional) 
A WARNING ORDER DOES NOT AUTHORIZE EXECUTION 
UNLESS SPECIFICALLY STATED 
WARNING ORDER 
References: Refer to higher HQ OPLAN/OPORD, and identify map 
sheet for the operation. (Optional) 
Time Zone Used Throughout the Order: (Optional) 
Task Organization: (Optional) (See paragraph Ic.) 
1. SITUATION. 
a. Enemy forces: 
b. Friendly forces: (Optional) Only address is essential to the 
WARNO. 
(1) Higher commander’s mission. 
(2) Higher commander’s intent. 


c. Attachments and detachments: Initial task organization. Address 
only major unit changes. 


2. MISSION. Issuing HQ mission at the time of the WARNO. Include 
the higher HQ restated mission or the commander’s decisions during 
MDMP. 

3. EXECUTION. 


Intent: 
a. Concept of operations: Provide as much information as available 
(may be none during the initial WARNO). 
b. Tasks to maneuver units: 
c. Tasks to combat support units: See paragraph 3b. 
d. Coordinating instructions: 
(1) CCIR. 
(2) Risk guidance. 
(3) Deception guidance. 
(4) Specific priorities, in order of completion. 
(5) Timeline. 
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WARNO FORMAT (CONTINUED) 


(6) Guidance on orders and rehearsals. 

(7) Orders group meeting (attendees, location, and time). 

(8) Earliest movement time and degree of notice. 
4. SERVICE SUPPORT: (Optional) Include any known logistics 
preparation for the operation. 


a. Special equipment: Identifying requirements and coordinating 
transfer to using units. 


b. Transportation: Identifying requirements and coordinating for 
pre-position of assets. 
5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL: (Optional) 

a. Command: State the chain of command, if different from the 
unit SOP. 

b. Signal: Identify current signal of interest (SOD) edition and pre- 
position signal assets to support operation. 
ACKNOWLEDGE: (Mandatory) 
NAME (Commander’s last name) 
RANK (Commander’s rank) 
OFFICIAL: (Optional) 


(Classification) 


QUICK WARNO REFERENCE 


SITUATION: 
ENEMY: 
FRIENDLY: 


MISSION: 
Task Equipment Special TIME SCHEDULE 


Organization Common toAll | Equipment nal When Where 


Draw 
Equipment 


Inspection 


All 


Rehearsal 


Marshall 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS: (For example, special instructions could include additional coordination 
conducted by a member of the team.) 
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OPORD FORMAT 


(Classification) 
(Change from oral orders, if any) 


OPERATION ORDER (number) 
References: 

Time Zone Used Throughout the Plan (Order): 
Task Organization: 


1. SITUATION. 


a. Enemy forces. 

b. Friendly forces. 

c. Attachments and detachments. 

D. Assumptions (OPLAN only). 
2. MISSION. 


3. EXECUTION. 


Intent: 

a. Concept of operations. 
(1) Maneuver. 
(2) Fires. 
(3) Reconnaissance (recon) and surveillance. 
(4) Intelligence. 
(5) Engineer 
(6) Air defense. 
(7) 10. 

b. Tasks to maneuver units. 

c. Tasks to combat support units. 
(1) Intelligence. 
(2) Engineer. 
(3) Fire support. 
(4) Air defense. 
(5) Signal. 
(6) Nuclear, biological, and chemical (NBC). 
(7) Provost marshal. 
(8) PSYOP. 
(9) Civil military. 
(10) As required. 


d. Coordinating instructions. 
(1) Time or condition when a plan or order becomes effective. 
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OPORD FORMAT (CONTINUED) 


(2) CCIR. 
(3) Risk reduction control measures. 
(4) Rules of engagement. 
(5) Environmental considerations. 
(6) Force protection 
(7) As required. 
. SERVICE SUPPORT. 
a. Support concept. 
b. Materiel and services. 
c. Medical evacuation (MEDEVAC) and hospitalization. 
d. Personnel. 
e. Civil-military. 
f. As required. 
. COMMAND AND SIGNAL. 
a. Command. 
b. Signal. 
ACKNOWLEDGE: 
NAME (Commander’s last name) 
RANK (Commander’s rank) 


OFFICIAL: 
Name and position 
ANNEXES: 


(Classification) 


FRAGO FORMAT 


(Classification) 
(Change from oral orders, if any) 
FRAGMENTARY ORDER 
References: (Mandatory) Reference the order being modified. 
Time Zone Used Throughout the Order (Optional) 
1. SITUATION. (Mandatory) Include any changes to the existing 
order. 


2. MISSION. (Mandatory) List the new mission. 
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FRAGO FORMAT (CONTINUED) 


3. EXECUTION. 

Intent: (Optional) 

a. Concept of operations. (Mandatory) 

b. Tasks to subordinate units. (Mandatory) 

c. Coordinating instructions. (Mandatory) Include statement, 
“Current overlay remains in effect” or “See Change | to Annex C, 
Operations Overlay.” Mark changes to control measures on overlay, or 
issue a new overlay. 


4. SERVICE SUPPORT. Include any changes to existing order or the 
statement, “No change to OPORD xx.” 

5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL. Include any changes to existing 
order or the statement, “No change to OPORD xx.” 


ACKNOWLEDGE: 

NAME (Commander’s last name) 
RANK (Commander’s rank) 
OFFICIAL: 

Name and position 


ANNEXES: 


(Classification) 


TROOP-LEADING PROCEDURES 


Troop-leading procedures (TLPs) extend the MDMP to small-unit level. 
Where the MDMP provides a structure for interaction between a 
commander and staff, TLPs prescribe a sequence of activities for planning 
and preparing for operations. While the two processes are similar, they are 
not identical. TLPs and the MDMP are linked by information flow. The 
type, amount, and timeliness of the information passed from higher to lower 
HQ directly impact the lower unit leader’s TLP. The example on page 23 
illustrates the parallel sequences of the MDMP and TLP. However, events 
do not always occur in the order shown. For example, TLP may start with 
receipt of an OPORD. 


WARNOs may arrive at any time. Team and detachment leaders should 
remain flexible. They adapt TLPs to fit the situation, rather than try to alter 
the situation to fit a preconceived idea of how events should flow. Team and 
detachment leaders should use the TLP guidance shown on pages 23 and 24 
when working with TLPs. 
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PARALLEL SEQUENCES OF MDMP AND TLP 


Battalion Company Platoon 
MDMP TLPs TLPs 


[Receipt of Mission | | Receive | ae Receive | Mission 


Mission Analysis Issue aWARNO _ | Issue a WARNO 


[ COADevelopment | | Make a Tentative Plan Make a Tentative Plan 


a | | 


COA Analysi | Initiate Movement Initiate Movement 
nalysis 


— | | 


- Conduct Reconnaissance Conduct Reconnaissance 
COA Comparison 


———— Complete the Plan Complete the Plan 
COA Approval i r 


Issue the Order Issue the Order 
Orders Production H i 


OPLAN or OPORD Supervise and Refine Supervise and Refine 


TLP GUIDANCE 


1. RECEIVE THE MISSION. 
a. Understand commander’s intent. 
b. Received by OPORD, WARNO, or FRAGO. 
c. Perform an initial assessment (METT-TC). 
d. Implement 1/3-2/3 rule for time management. 


. ISSUE A WARNO. 
a. Mission or nature of the operation. 
b. Time and place for issuing the OPORD. 
c. Units participating in the operation. 
d. Specific tasks. 
e. Timeline for operation. 


. MAKE TENTATIVE PLAN. 
a. Conduct mission analysis. 
b. Consider higher HQ mission and commander’s intent. 
c. Consider higher HQ concept of the operation. 
d. Consider specified, implied, and essential tasks. 
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TLP GUIDANCE (CONTINUED) 


e. Identify constraints. 

f. Consider METT-TC and observation and fields of fire, avenues of 
approach, key terrain, obstacles, and cover and concealment 
(OAKOC). 

g. Develop COAs. 

h. Analyze and compare COAs. 


4. INITIATE MOVEMENT (includes recon element, guides, 
quartering parties, or whole units). 

a. Move to an assembly area. 

b. Move to a new AO. 

c. Move to battle position. 


5. CONDUCT RECONNAISSANCE. 
a. Seek to confirm or deny information that supports tentative plan. 
b. Conduct first-hand assessment of METT-TC. 
c. Conduct minimum recon (consists of map recon and imagery). 
d. Focus on information gaps. 


6. COMPLETE THE PLAN. 

a. Incorporate results of recon into selected COA. 

b. Prepare overlays. 

c. Conduct or complete coordinations with adjacent units, higher 
HQ, and CSS. 


7. ISSUE THE ORDER. 
a. May be verbal or written. 
b. Use five-paragraph format. 
c. Use terrain model, maps, and detailed sketches. 


8. SUPERVISE AND REFINE. 
. Throughout TLP, monitor mission preparation and refine the plan. 
. Conduct initial and final inspections of personnel and equipment. 
. Conduct rehearsals. 
. Conduct confirmation brief. 
. Conduct briefback. 
. Conduct combined arms rehearsal. 
. Conduct support rehearsal. 
. Conduct battle drill or SOP rehearsal. 


CAPABILITIES BRIEF 


The capabilities (CAPES) brief usually sets the tone for the effectiveness of 
tactical PSYOP with the supported unit. The brief can be a full PowerPoint 
slide presentation, a desk-side briefing, or simply an oral presentation. No 
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matter the briefing type, the briefing must be planned, rehearsed, and 
tailored to the supported commander. FM 3-05.302 provides additional 
information on the CAPES brief. 

The briefer should advise the commander that he is his PSYOP subject- 
matter expert and staff planner. To perform as such, he works directly for 
the commander and the S-3. This relationship requires direct access to the 
commander and participation throughout the MDMP. The briefer should 
explain his dual chain of command—he has a coordinating chain for 
PSYOP-specific support, such as product requests and approval, yet falls 
under the supported commander’s chain of command. 

The briefer should advise the commander on the types of products he 
physically has with him, the types to which he has access, and the product 
request process. The goal of the briefer should be to let the commander 
know what he currently has and how he can get more or new products. 
All capabilities briefs should be formatted in the same manner whether a 
TPT-level or a TPC-level briefing. The format should contain the 
following: 

e Introduction. 

e How the TPT will support the commander, including— 

=» PSYOP plan. 

= Three key PSYOP points. 

Product support and approval chain. 

Equipment. 

Support required. 

Closing. 


The most important aspect of the capabilities brief is the presentation of 
the appropriate information. The briefer must prepare and deliver a 
professional brief (content, appearance, and delivery). A professional brief 
will ensure that PSYOP capabilities will be fully nested in the supported 
unit’s concept of operations. 


PSYOP capabilities and the supported unit’s mission will determine the 
format and content of the capabilities brief. However, the PSYOP mission 
statement is critical because it links the SPOs with the supported unit’s 
objectives. The brief may contain the following information; however, the 
actual content of the brief will be tailored to the specific supported 
commander: 


e PSYOP mission statement (for example: On order TPT/TPD/TPC XXX 
will support the unit’s mission by providing tactical PSYOP support to 
SPO A and SPO B). 
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e¢ Command relationships. 

e Person PSYOP are working for in the supported unit. 

e PSYOP coordination chain. 

e Propaganda assessment. 

e Ongoing PSYOP programs and their effects in the supported unit’s AOI. 
e Additional organic capabilities. 

e Higher PSYOP capabilities. 

e Limitations on PSYOP and higher capabilities. 

e Approval process and authority. 

e Preapproved series that PSYOP are resourced to execute. 

e Preapproved series that PSYOP are not resourced to execute. 

e PSYOP MOEs. 

e Series development timeline. 

e Unresolved issues that require the supported commander’s attention. 


PSYOP TOOLS 


PSYOP leaders use a variety of tools and techniques in planning and 
conducting tactical-level PSYOP. The tools and techniques are discussed 
and depicted on pages 26 through 31. 


PSYOP MAPPING SYMBOLS 


PSYOP leaders use PSYOP mapping symbols to annotate the location of 
PSYOP activities such as the location of a PSYOP TA. The graphic on page 
27 shows PSYOP mapping symbols and their descriptions. 
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Symbol Title 


Propaganda 


PSYOP MAPPING SYMBOLS 


Description 


The location of propaganda. 


PSYOP Written 


The location for hand dissemination of PSYOP leaflets, 
handbills, flyers, and posters. 


PSYOP Leaflets, 
Helicopter (Rotary-Wing) 


The location for the helicopter dissemination center of 
impact area of PSYOP leaflets. 


PSYOP Leaflets, Aerial 
(Fixed-Wing) 


The area for the airborne dissemination center of impact 
area of PSYOP leaflets. Military or commercial fixed-wing 
aircraft may make delivery. 


PSYOP TA Location 


The location of a PSYOP TA. 


PSYOP Loudspeaker 
Broadcast, Wheeled- 
Vehicle Mounted 


The location of a ground-based mounted PSYOP 
loudspeaker broadcast event or loudspeaker team. 


PSYOP Loudspeaker 
Broadcast, Helicopter 
(Rotary-Wing) Mounted 


The location of a helicopter- (rotary-wing) mounted 
loudspeaker, PSYOP broadcast mission or event, or a 
helicopter loudspeaker system or unit. 


PSYOP Broadcast, 
Aerial (Fixed-Wing) Station 


The location of an aerial broadcast transmitted over radio 
or television (TV) frequencies, or a location of an aerial 
broadcast PSYOP system or unit. 


PSYOP Radio Broadcast 


The location of a civilian- or military-operated radio 
broadcast tower or station used to broadcast PSYOP 
messages. 


PSYOP TV Broadcast 


The location of a civilian- or military-operated TV 
broadcast tower or station used to broadcast PSYOP 
messages. 


PSYOP Face-to-Face 


The location of direct face-to-face of tactical PSYOP, 
used in establishing legitimacy and credibility of 
messages with foreign populations. 


PSYOP Printing Service 


The location of a civilian- or military-operated print facility 
used to print PSYOP messages. 


PSYOP Distribution Center 


The location of a civilian- or military-operated distribution 
facility or area used as a holding or distribution point for 
PSYOP messages. 


PSYOP Unmanned 
Aerial Vehicle 


The location of PSYOP unmanned aerial vehicle (wind 
supported aerial delivery system [WSADS)). 
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INTERPRETERS 


PSYOP Soldiers may require an interpreter to effectively communicate 
with the local populace. Guidance on how to select an interpreter, what to 
do and not do when using an interpreter, and how to work with the 
interpreter is provided on pages 28 through 31. 


GUIDANCE FOR USE OF INTERPRETER 


Interpreter Selection: 

e An interpreter should be a native speaker of the socially or 
geographically determined dialect. 
An interpreter’s speech, background, and mannerisms should be 
completely acceptable to the TA so that no attention is given to the 
way he talks, only to what he says. 
An interpreter may be limited in his effectiveness with a TA if his 
social standing is considerably lower than that of the audience. 
Examples include significant differences in military rank or 
membership in an ethnic or religious group. 
Interpreting goes both ways. The interpreter must be able to convey 
the information expressed by the interviewee or TA. 
An interpreter should be quick, alert, and responsive to changing 
conditions and situations. 
An interpreter must be able to grasp complex concepts and discuss 
them without confusion in a reasonably logical sequence. 
Generally speaking, the better educated the interpreter, the better he 
will perform because of increased exposure to diverse concepts. 
You may need an interpreter with technical training or experience in 
special subject areas. This type of interpreter will be able to translate 
the “meaning” and the “words.” For instance, if the subject is very 
technical or specialized, with terms such as “nuclear physics,” 
background knowledge is useful. 
Beware of the potential interpreter who arrives late for the interview. 
Make sure the interpreter understands the military’s preoccupation 
with punctuality. 
If the interpreter is a local national, his first loyalty is most likely to 
the local populace or subgroup, not to the U.S. military. 
Interpreters, for political or personal reasons, may have ulterior 
motives or a hidden agenda when they apply for the interpreting job. 
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GUIDANCE FOR USE OF INTERPRETER (CONTINUED) 


If you detect or suspect such motives, you should tell the 
commander or security manager. 
Gender, age, and race have the potential to affect the mission 
seriously. An interpreter from outside the TA’s group may have 
limited effectiveness, since traditions, values, and biases vary from 
country to country. 
Interpreters must be honest and free from unfavorable notoriety 
among the local inhabitants. 
Orient the interpreters as to the nature of their duties, expected 
standards of conduct, techniques of interview to be used, and any 
other requirements necessary. The orientation may include the 
following: 
Current tactical situation. 
Background information obtained on the source, interviewee, or 
TA. 
Specific objectives for the interview, meeting, or interrogation. 
Method of interpretation to be used—simultaneous or alternate. 
Conduct of the interview, lesson, or interrogation. 
Need for interpreters to avoid injecting their own personality, 
ideas, or questions into the interview. 
Instruction to the interpreters to mirror the Soldier’s tone and 
personality of speech. 
Instruction to the interpreters to inform you if they notice any 
inconsistencies or peculiarities from sources. 
Possible need for interpreter to assist in after-action reports 
(AARs) or assessments. 


Interpreter Session: 

e You and the interpreter must work as a team. The TA is quick to 
recognize personality conflicts between the Soldier and the 
interpreter, which can undermine the effectiveness of the 
communication effort. 

About 4 hours of active interpreting is the maximum for peak 
efficiency. 

Be cautious about what information you give the interpreter. Certain 
tactical situations may require the use of uncleared indigenous 
personnel as “field-expedient” interpreters. Commanders should be 
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GUIDANCE FOR USE OF INTERPRETER (CONTINUED) 


aware of the increased security risk involved in using such 
personnel and carefully weigh the risk versus the potential gain. If 
uncleared interpreters are used, any sensitive information should be 
kept to a minimum. 

Be aware that some interpreters, because of cultural differences, 
may try to “save face” by purposely concealing their lack of 
understanding. They may try to translate what they think you said or 
meant without asking for a clarification or vice versa. 


Dos and Don’ts 
Present one major thought in its entirety, and allow the interpreter to 
reconstruct it in his language and culture. 
Insist that the interpreter always asks for clarification before 
interpreting whenever he is not certain of the meaning. 
Ensure the interpreter understands that if questions are asked, he 
should immediately relay them to the PSYOP Soldier for an answer. 
Ensure the interpreter understands he should never try to answer a 
question, even though he may know the correct answer. 
Consider the use of profanity, slang, and colloquialisms. In many 
cases, such expressions cannot be translated. 
If a technical term or expression must be used, ensure the interpreter 
conveys the proper meaning in the target language. 
Never say more in one sentence than the interpreter can easily repeat 
word for word immediately after hearing it. 
Each sentence should contain a complete thought without verbiage. 
Keep the entire presentation as simple as possible, using short 
sentences and simple words (low context). 
Avoid idiomatic English. 
Avoid tendency toward flowery language. 
Avoid slang and colloquial expressions. 
Identify any cultural restrictions before interviewing, instructing, or 
conferring with an interpreter. 
Position the interpreter by your side (or even a step back). This 
method keeps the subject or audience from shifting attention or from 
fixating on the interpreter and not on the PSYOP Soldier. 
Always look at and talk directly to the subject or audience. Guard 
against the tendency to talk to the interpreter. 
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GUIDANCE FOR USE OF INTERPRETER (CONTINUED) 


Speak slowly and clearly. Repeat as often as necessary. 

Periodically check the interpreter’s accuracy, consistency, and 
clarity. 

Check with the audience whenever misunderstandings are suspected, 
and clarify immediately. Using the interpreter, ask questions to elicit 
answers that indicate the point is clear. 

Make the interpreter feel like a valuable member of the team. Give 


the interpreter recognition commensurate with the importance of his 
contribution. 

Do not address the subject or audience in the third person through 
the interpreter. 

Do not make side comments to the interpreter that he should not 
translate. This action usually creates the wrong atmosphere for 
communication. 

Do not be a distraction while the interpreter is translating and the 
subject or audience is listening. 


RAPID LOCAL ASSESSMENT 


For planning purposes, PSYOP leaders may require information quickly 
about the local area. The Rapid Local Assessment shown on pages 31 
through 34 will aid them in acquiring this information. FM 3-05.302 
provides additional information on Rapid Local Assessment. 


RAPID LOCAL ASSESSMENT 


1. GENERAL INFORMATION. 


a. Village name: 


Location: 

. Population total: Male: 
Female: 

. Pro-U.S., neutral, or pro-enemy comments: 
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RAPID LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


. Language: 

. Currency: 

. Refugees? Yes/No 
Total: 

. Ethnic makeup: 

. Religious makeup: 
Tribe: 
Key communicators: 
1. 


3. 
. Mayor or leader: 
Police chief: 
. Local military leaders: 
. School leaders: 
. Type of dwellings: 
Overall category: 


STRUCTURAL EVALUATION CHART 


Category 1. Category 3. 
¢ Broken windows, door locks 2 © Over 30% roof damage 
and hinges, and roof tiles © Severe fire damage 
* Cut off from electricity and o * Need for replacement of floors 


water } ‘| © Doors and windows destroyed 
© Can be repaired C3 ( “.| © All piping and wiring destroyed 
© Can be repaired 


Category 2. Category 4. 
ae TK * Up to 30% roof damage i © Destroyed 
Za Light shelling or bullet * Needs reconstruction 
7 impact on walls © Cannot be repaired 
Partial fire damage 


ki 
) ie | & © Can be repaired | a 


p. Number of dwellings: 


q. Average number in dwellings: 
r. Power: Reliability: 
Dwellings with: % 
s. Water supply type: Reliability: 
Dwellings with: % 
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RAPID LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


t. Sewage: Reliability: 
Dwellings with: % 


u. Transportation between villages: 

vy. Contact with other villages? Yes / No 
Reason: 

w. Medical facilities? Yes / No 
Description: 


Limitations: 


Doctors: 
i 
2. 


. ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS. 
a. Natural resource types: 


b. Monetary system used: 
. Black market activities? Yes / No 
Type? 


. Agriculture and domestic food supply main 
crop: 


. Industry type: 


Owner: 


f. Unemployment rate: % 
. Fuels supply type: Availability: 
. NGO activity type: 
Name: 


Point of contact (POC): 
i. Traditions, customs, and taboos: 
Comments: 
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RAPID LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


3. MEDIA. 
a. Television (TV): 
Number per household or village: 
Channel: Location: 
b. Radio: 
Number per household or village: 
Frequency: 
Location: 
c. Newspaper: Yes / No 
Name: 
Owner: Frequency: 


4. CONTACT WITH FORCES. 

a. U.S.: Date-time group (DTG): 
Who? 
Why? 

. Positive and negative comments: 


. Coalition: DTG: 
Who? 
Why? 
Positive and negative comments: 


. Enemy: DTG: 
Who? 
Positive and negative comments: 


. PSYOP: 
DTG: 
Product type: 
Positive or negative comments: 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT 


For planning purposes, PSYOP leaders require comprehensive information 
about the local area. The Deliberate Local Assessment shown on pages 35 
through 45 will aid them in acquiring this information. 


DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT 


Location: 
Province: 
District: 
Alternate district: 


Settlement name (English): 


Settlement name (HN language): 
Geographic (geo) code: 
Alternate name 1: 
Alternate name 2: 
Alternate name 3: 
Latitude: 
Longitude: 
Datum or coordinate system (for example, WGS84/decimal degrees): 


(Or military grid reference system [MGRS] with grid zone 
designator): 
Coordinate location (Where was the global positioning system [GPS] 
waypoint taken? For example, was it taken from the center of the 

settlement?): 
Physical size (approximate radius in meters from town center): 


Is settlement province center? ¥ N 
Is settlement district center? Y N 


Type of settlement (Circle all that apply.): Urban Suburban Rural 
Compact Dispersed Seasonal Nomadic Unknown 
Other: 


Is settlement subdivided? 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


Subsettlement(s): 
Name |: 
Name 2: 
Name 3: 
Name 4: 


Population: 
Total population: 
% Pro-U.S.: % Neutral: % Pro-enemy: 
Total number of families: Average family size: 

% Male: % Female: 

% Children: 

Number of female-headed households: 

Ethnicity by %: Religious makeup by %: 
Literacy %: 

Number by ethnicity of permanent resident families: 
Number by ethnicity of refugee returnee families: 

Number by ethnicity of internally displaced person families: 


Where are they displaced from (approximate proportion by location): 


Reasons for displacement (approximate proportion by reason): 


Conditions for resettlement (approximate proportion by condition):__ 


Population structure: 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


Local government or institutions: 
Type of government (tribal, elected, and so on): 
How chosen? 


Key leaders: (names and titles) 


Police or security force? 
Key leaders: 


Number of police: 
Armed? 
Reliable? 


If no police, how is security and order kept? 


Legal system: 


Reliable? 


Security: 

Settlement access restricted because of — 
Landmines? 

Roadblocks? 

Other 

I) Evidence of weapons? 

ID) Evidence of recent fighting? 

III) Evidence of criminal activity? 

IV) Local rivalry leading to hostility? 
V) Was the team made to feel welcome? 
VI) Any open hostility? 

VII) Pro- or anti-central government? 
Explanation of remarks I-VII above: 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


Media Services: 

Radio station(s)? 

Orientation: Pro-U.S. Anti-U.S. Neutral 
Location(s): 

Owner(s): 
Frequency(ies): 
Types of programs: 
Times of programs: 
Newspaper(s)? 
Orientation: Pro-U.S. Anti-U.S. Neutral 
Location: Owner: 
Frequency of editions: 


Television? 

% of populace with access to television: 
Orientation: Pro-U.S. Anti-U.S. Neutral 
Channel(s): Program(s): 


% of household: Language(s): 


Information environment: 
Propaganda encountered: 


What influence does the settlement have upon or from other 
settlements? (Include names.) 


Means of communication (internal and external): 


How is information posted or exchanged? 


Who are the key communicators? 


What are the most prestigious symbols of wealth? 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


What PSYOP products has the populace encountered? Any impact 
indicators? 


What effect have PSYOP products had? (Observable behavior, 
statements made, and so on.) 


Unique conditions affecting the populace: 


Vulnerabilities per unique conditions: 


Appeals to avoid or stress: 


Symbols to avoid or stress: 


Accessibility to the populace: 


Prior contact with U.S. Soldiers? 
General audience summary: 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


Economy: 

HN currency: 

Attitude toward HN currency: 

Positive Negative Indifferent 
Preferred currency or alternate currencies: 


Primary economic base: 

Food crops Commercial crops Livestock Industry Services 
Government Other (describe): 

Markets and shops: 

Available? Y N 
Type: Permanent Weekly Other 

Number of stalls and shops: 
What other communities use this market? 

If no market, where do they go for market access? 


For specific goods? 
Distributions: 


What goods and supplies? 


Local warehouse or storage facilities available? Y 
Agriculture: 

Livestock: 

Number of households having livestock: 
Total number of sheep in the settlement: 
Total number of goats in the settlement: 
Total number of cattle in the settlement: 
Total number of poultry in the settlement: 
Principal crop: 
Secondary crop: 
Self-sufficient in food? 

Mechanization used in farming? 
Customers and markets (name of location): 


Evidence of illegal crop cultivation: 
Attitude toward illegal crop cultivation: 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


Natural resources: 
Mineral deposits? 
Describe: 

Oil or gas? 
Describe: 
Gemstones? 
Describe: 

Local industry? 
Description: 
Major employer: 


Infrastructure: 


Housing: (For a description of Categories 1 through 4, see the 
illustration below.) 


STRUCTURAL EVALUATION CHART 


Category 1. Category 3. 
se © Broken windows, door locks ie ie © Over 30% roof damage 
ip ae and hinges, and roof tiles © Severe fire damage 
F a © Cut off from electricity and © Need for replacement of floors 
water © Doors and windows destroyed 
te | w © Can be repaired © All piping and wiring destroyed 
© Can be repaired 


Category 2. Category 4. 
as Up to 30% roof damage © Destroyed 
fe aN Light shelling or bullet © Needs reconstruction 
impact on walls © Cannot be repaired 
e y © Partial fire damage 
) % | & * Can be repaired 


Total number of houses: 
Category 1: 

Category 2: 

Category 3: 

Category 4: 

Electricity available? 
Number of hours per day: 
Source of supply: 
Sewage disposal system: 
Trash removal system: 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


Safe water sources (for example, closed well with hand pump, piped 
system from protected source with standposts, and protected spring): 


Reliable? Y N 


Number of wells: 
Number of standposts: 
Perceived water quality? Good Bad 

Actual water quality? Adequate Inadequate 
Grid locations of operational wells: 


Petroleum, oil, and lubricants available (POL)? 
Reliable? 


Schools: 


Number of primary schools for boys: 


Condition: 12 3 4 
Number of primary schools for girls: 
Condition: 12 3 4 
Number of primary coeducation schools: 
Condition: 123 4 
Number of secondary schools for boys: 
Condition: 12 3 4 
Number of secondary schools for girls: 
Condition: 12 3 4 
Number of secondary coeducation schools: 
Condition: 12 3 4 
Name(s) and grid locations of schools: 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


Roads: 

Route to district center: Name: From: 
Distance from district center (kilometers): 

Time from district center (four-wheel drive [4WD)]): 
Distance from province center: 
Time from province center (4WD): 
Road condition (summer): 

Usable by: (Circle all that apply.) 
Donkey Motorcycle Car 4WD 6 x 6 Truck 
Road condition (winter): 

Usable by: (Circle all that apply.) 

Donkey = Motorcycle Car 4WD 6 x 6 Truck 
Road type: Track Paved 


Bridges: 
Location(s): 
Latitude: 
Longitude: 
Or grid reference: 
Location(s): 
Between Settlement | (name): 
And Settlement 2 (name): 
Distance from Settlement 1: 
Distance from Settlement 2: 


Type(s) of bridge: (Circle all that apply.) 

Road Emergency Floating Auxiliary Foot Ford 
Condition: 

Summer usable by: (Circle all that apply.) 

Donkey Motorcycle Car 4WD 6 x 6 Truck 
Winter usable by: (Circle all that apply.) 

Donkey Motorcycle Car 4WD 6 x 6 Truck 
Capacity: (Maximum weight and maximum dimensions): 


Medical Services: 
Hospital(s): 
Name(s): 

Ownership: 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


Coordinates: Latitude: Longitude: 
Grid location: 
Population size served: 
Capability: 

Inpatient beds: 

Male: 

Female: 

Operating rooms: 

Type surgeries performed: 
Gynecology (GYN)? 
General? 

Orthopedic? 

Diagnostic capability: 
X-ray? 

Laboratory? 

Blood bank? 

Outpatient clinic: 

Primary care? 

Dental? 

Obstetrics (OB) and GYN? 
Pediatrics? 

Doctors: 
Male: 
Female: 
Surgeons: 
OB and GYN: 
Midwives: 

Nurses: 

Other: 

Ambulance services: 
Number of vehicles: 
Dispatch Method: 


KKK KK KKK 


ZZZ2 222% 222 


General comments on condition of facility and shortfalls in equipment 
and supplies: 
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DELIBERATE LOCAL ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 


Organizations Working in the Settlement: (Circle all that apply.) 
NONE 

Name 1: 

Projects: Health Education Water and sanitation Agriculture 
Shelter orientation: Pro-U.S.  Anti-U.S. Neutral 

Name 2: 
Projects: Health Education Water and sanitation Agriculture 
Shelter orientation: Pro-U.S. Anti-U.S. Neutral 

Name 3: 
Projects: Health Education Water and sanitation Agriculture 
Shelter orientation: Pro-U.S.  Anti-U.S. Neutral 

Name 4: 
Projects: Health Education Water and sanitation Agriculture 
Shelter orientation: Pro-U.S.  Anti-U.S. Neutral 


Description and grids of other religious, cultural, and historical 
sites. 


ie 
2. 
3h. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
1 


0. 


Summary and additional remarks: 
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MEDIA ASSESSMENT GUIDE 


The information from the media assessment is crucial in supporting the 
interaction of PSYOP Soldiers with local media assets, such as newspapers 
and radio and TV stations. The list of questions is not all-inclusive. Some of 
these questions may not be relevant to all media assets or cannot be initially 
answered. When visiting a newspaper office or a TV or radio station, forces 
must not make promises that cannot be supported. Unfulfilled promises can 
quickly destroy any relationship with the facility and its manager. An example 
of a Media Assessment Guide is shown on pages 46 through 50. FM 3-05.302 
provides additional information on the Media Assessment Guide. 


MEDIA ASSESSMENT GUIDE 


1. RADIO/TELEVISION STATIONS 


a. What is the location of the radio station? 
Town name: 
Street name: 
Neighborhood: 
Universal transverse mercator [UTM] coordinates: 
Geographic coordinates: 

Proximity to landmarks: 
. Who is the manager? 
Owner, or POC: 
Professional background: 
Languages spoken: 


Ethnic group: 
Tribal affiliations: 


Family background: 
Religion: 
Political agenda: 
. How can we contact the station manager or POC? 
Telephone number: 
E-mail: 
Residence: 
. Who else can act as a facilitator in doing business with this radio 
station? 
Village headman, political party official, and so on: 
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MEDIA ASSESSMENT GUIDE (CONTINUED) 


e. What other media facilities are collocated with this radio station? 
(For example, a TV station or audio recording studio in the same 
or adjacent building.) 


. What are program times and formats? 
(For example, music, 0600-1000; news, 1000-1200; music, 
1200-1600; talk radio, 1600-2200.) 


g. What are the demographics for the station’s audience? 
(Ethnicity, ages, socioeconomic standing, and so on.) 


h. What are the station’s sources of broadcast material? 
(Internet downloads, satellite network rebroadcasts, 
commercially purchased programs or CDs, black market 


materials, recordings of local artists, live performers, gifts from 
NGOs, and so on.) 


i. What are the station’s sources of news broadcast material? 
Commercial news services: 
Local newspapers: 
Reporters: 
Internet: 
Local journalists: 

j. What advertisers are currently doing business with the station? 
Political parties: 
Local businesses: 
NGOs and so on: 

k. How does the station charge advertisers? (Barter for free airtime? 
Price per minute? What national currencies does the radio station 
accept? What form of payments does the station accept?) 
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MEDIA ASSESSMENT GUIDE (CONTINUED) 


1. What broadcast equipment does the station use? Format? (CD, 
DVD, MP3, Betamax, PAL, or NTSC? Manufacturer and model 
number? Recommend taking a digital photograph of the radio 
station’s broadcast equipment. We want to provide compatible 
media for broadcast and maybe replacement parts or upgrades; a 
photograph will facilitate this.) 


m. What electrical power source does the station use? (Commercial 
power or generator. What type of electrical outlets is used in the 
radio station—American or European, 110V or 220V?) 


. What are the parameters of the station’s electrical power supply? 
Voltage: Hertz [Hz]: 

. What is the reliability of the station’s electrical power supply? 
(How often do blackouts, brownouts, and surges occur?) 


. Where is the station’s antenna located? (Is the antenna collocated 
with the broadcast studio or is it in a remote location? 
UTM: Geo coordinates: 

. What type of antenna does the station use? (Dipole, single pole, 
and so on.) 

. What type of soil is prevalent at the antenna site? (Sand, loam, 
clay, and gravel.) 

. What is the station’s broadcast output? (In watts) 

. What is the radio station manager’s estimate of the broadcast 
footprint? 

. What is the total estimated audience size, and what are the peak 
audience hours and days? 


. What nearby terrain features affect the station’s broadcast 
footprint? (Mountains, steep valleys, large buildings.) 
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MEDIA ASSESSMENT GUIDE (CONTINUED) 


w. What is the operating frequency or channel designation for the 
station? 


2. NEWSPAPER/PRINT 


a. What is the location of the newspaper/print office? 
Town name: 
Street name: 
Neighborhood: 
UTM coordinates: 

Geo coordinates: 
Proximity to landmarks: 

. Who is the manager? 
Owner or POC: 
Professional background: 
Languages spoken: 
Ethnic group: 
Tribal affiliations: 
Family background: 
Religion: 
Political agenda: 

. How can we contact the editor/manager or POC? 

Telephone number: E-mail: 
Residence: 

. Who else can act as a facilitator in doing business with this 
organization? (Village headman, political party official, and so 
on.) 

. What is the overall format and tone of the print source? 
(Local/town newspaper, national, international, entertainment, 
general interest, black and white, full color, and so on.) 


. What is the orientation of the newspaper/print source? (Pro-U.S. 
anti-U.S., or central government and so on.) 
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MEDIA ASSESSMENT GUIDE (CONTINUED) 


g. What are the station’s sources of news material? 
Commercial news services: 
Staff reporters: 
Internet: 
Local journalists: 
h. What advertisers are currently doing business with the 
newspaper/print source? 
Political parties: 
Local businesses: 
NGOs: 
Others: 
i. How does the newspaper/print source charge advertisers? (Barter 
for free ad space? Price per minute? What national currencies do 
they accept? What form of payment do they accept?) 


j. What editing equipment does the newspaper/print source use? 
(PC or Macintosh, hardcopy typesetting, and so on. We want to 
provide compatible media, so ensure we find out what format is 
needed.) 


k. What is the publishing frequency? (Daily, 5 days/week, weekly, 
monthly, and so on.) 

1. What is the approximate readership? (Readers per issue or per 
week.) 


m. What are the demographics of their readership? (Ethnicity, 
socioeconomic standing, and so on.) 


n. What are the most heavily read publishing days (if applicable)? 
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MESSAGE TRAFFIC AND SITREPs 


Managing message traffic is an essential task for LNOs and PSYOP staff 
officers and NCOs. A standard message-numbering format is necessary to 
ensure a smooth flow of information between elements. Information shown 
below goes in the upper left corner of all messages distributed. 


STANDARD MESSAGE FORMAT 


(1) Priority and Distribution: From: 
Received by: Message Identification: 


(2) Message Identification Format: 


In or Out Date Hour Time Month 
Year 
| 17 0714 Z Jun 


Example: (Incoming message) 1170714ZJun 02 


SITREPs are a daily (or more) task for an LNO. A sample format is shown 
on pages 51 through 55. 


STANDARD SITREP FORMAT 


1. SITUATIONAL REPORTS (SITREPs). 


a. How to send and format. 
b. SITREP archives. 
c. Current situation. 
1) Friendly. 
2) Enemy. 
a) Propaganda. 
b) Source, content, audience, media, and effects (SCAME). 
3) TA. 
a) Key communicators. 
b) Religious leaders. 
c) TA language and literacy percentage. 
d) Conditions. 
e) Vulnerabilities. 
f) Current lines of persuasion. 
g) Susceptibility. 
h) Accessibilty. 
i) Effectiveness. 
j) PO, SPO, and MOE. 
4) Neutral. 
5) ROE. 
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STANDARD SITREP FORMAT (CONTINUED) 


6) Rules of interactions (ROI). 
d. Lessons learned. 

1) AAR. 

2) See also (SITREPs). 


2. BATTLE RHYTHM. 
a. Update briefs. 
1) Decision briefs. 
2) Staff briefs. 
3) Staff estimates. 
b. Chain of command. 
1) Commanding officer (CO), executive officer (XO), S-1, S-2, 
S-3, and so on. 
c. Planning tools. 
Briefings. 
Model outlines. 
Maps. 
PSYOP-specific (SEM and SDW). 
Current OPORD, Annex, and Tab. 
Field manual (FM). 


3. SUPPORT CHANNELS. 
a. Product development detachment. 
Website. 
Capabilities. 
Product turnaround time. 
Quality. 
Product books. 
Current project status. 
Read on yes or no. 
Location. 
Novelty items. 
10) Numbering and tracking. 
11) Chain of command. 
. Special Operations Media System-B (SOMS-B). 
1) Capabilities, recording, and reproduction. 
2) Product turnaround time. 
3) Interpreter. 
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STANDARD SITREP FORMAT (CONTINUED) 


Footprint. 
Programs. 
Frequency. 
Issues. 
Current and proposed projects. 
. Reachback to TPD. 
1) SIPRNET address. 
2) Army Knowledge Online (AKO) address. 
3) IP address. 
4) Red phone. 
. Reachback to company. 
1) Secure phone. 
2) SIPRNET address. 
3) AKO address. 
4) Rear detachment battalion S-3. 
. Supported unit’s assets. 
Supply. 
Quarters. 
Security. 
Airflow. 
Motorpool. 
Civil-military. 
Logistics transport means and schedule. 
. Interpreter. 
Strength. 
Weakness. 
Language. 
Clearance. 
Location. 
Writing ability. 
Vocabulary. 
Supervisor. 
Ethnicity. 
10) Overall assessment. 
11) Equipment needs and issue. 
12) Personnel issues. 
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STANDARD SITREP FORMAT (CONTINUED) 


g. Additional support. 
1) Operational detachment A. 
2) Other government agency (OGA). 
3) Civil Affairs (CA). 
. AREA OF OPERATIONS. 
a. PSYOP assessment. 
1) Country. 
2) Province. 
3) Village. 
4) Tribes. 
. CA assessments. 
. Availability of contracted assets. 


. ASSIGNMENT OF EQUIPMENT. 


. DA Form 2062 (Hand Receipt/AnnexNumber). 
. Deployment report. 
Weapons. 
Vehicles. 
Radios. 
Loudspeakers. 
. Minidisk player and recorder. 
. Media kit. 
Supplies (medical, office, and NBC). 
j. Keys, locks, and combinations (CONEX, safe, and tactical 
operations center [TOC]). 
k. Batteries for radios, minidisc player, and cameras. 
1. Maps. 
m. GPS. 
n. Computers. 
o. Hard drives (SECRET and UNCLASSIFIED). 
p. Storage units (CONEX, ISU-90, and safe). 


6. PRODUCTS. 
a. PSYOP series. 
PO and SPO. 
MOE. 
SDW. 
TA. 


a 
b 
c. 
d. 
e. 
ia 
g 
h 
i. 
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STANDARD SITREP FORMAT (CONTINUED) 


5) SCW and SEM. 
. Products. 

1) Pretest. 

2) Posttest. 


. Evaluation. 


Impact indicators. 
Spontaneous events. 
Testing results. 
New series. 
a) TA. 
b) PO and SPO. 

. Product book and product CD. 


d 

e. Product approval process. 
f. Product inventory. 

g. Distribution process. 


. COMMUNICATIONS. 
. Comm procedures. 
. Comm chief and location. 
. Signal operating instructions (SOD). 
1) Call signs. 
2) Frequencies. 
3) Current challenge and password. 
4) Next frequency changeover. 
. Type of reachback to use: 
MBITR. 
SIPRNET. 
Advanced System Improvement Program (ASIP). 
NIPRNET. 
Fox. 
Giant. 
150. 
STU. 
IRIDIUM access code. 
. Comm fill. 
. Address to PSYOP SITREP archives. 
. PSYOP web addresses. 
. Passwords for laptops and IRIDIUM. 
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PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


PSYOP leaders can use propaganda to sway the opinion of the local 
populace. The Propaganda Analysis, shown on pages 56 and 57, is a tool for 
PSYOP leaders to use in determining the effects of propaganda. 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


Source Analysis: What is the real source? 
DTG: When last updated? 
1. Elements of the source: 

a. Actor. 

b. Authority. 

c. Author. 
2. Type: 

White Gray 
3. Credibility of each source element: 

a. Actor. 

b. Authority. 

c. Author. 
Content Analysis: What does the propaganda say? What is it trying to 
get the TA to do? 


1. Objective of the message. 

2. Line of persuasion used. 

3. Morale of the source. 

4. Involuntary information in the message (news, opinions, and 
entertainment). 

5. Biographical information (new leader and so on). 

6. Economic information. 

7. Propaganda inconsistencies. 

8. Intentions or agenda of the source. 

9. Geographic information. 


Audience Analysis: Who are the audiences? 
1. Apparent audience: 

a. Perception of the message. 

b. Reason selected. 


2. Ultimate audience: 
a. Perception of the message. 
b. Reason selected. 
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PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS (CONTINUED) 


3. Intermediate audience: 
a. Perception of the message. 
b. Reasons selected. 


4. Unintended audience: 
a. Perception of the message. 
b. Reason selected. 


Media Analysis: What media are used and why? 
1. Type: 

a. Radio. 

b. Television. 

c. Print (specific type). 


d. Newspaper/magazine. 
e. Internet. 
f. Other. 


. Frequency. 

. Placement. 

. Place of origin. 

. Technical characteristics. 
. Method of dissemination. 
. Transmission mode. 


Effects Analysis: What impact is this propaganda having? 
1. Methods used in analysis. 

2. Impact indicators. 

3. Conclusions. 


TOOLS TO SUPPORT TACTICAL OPERATIONS 


PSYOP planners have tools that they use to support tactical operations. 
These tools include the following: 


AFTER ACTION REVIEWS 


AARs can be formal or informal and internal or external. Leaders should, 
time permitting, do internal AARs with their teams and detachments. Since 
PSYOP units are attached to combat units, PSYOP team leaders will 
inevitably have to take part in the AAR(s) of the supported unit. The 
sequence on page 58 is reproduced from GTA 25-06-023, After Action 
Review (AAR) Pocket Reference Guide. Leaders who will be taking part in 
several AARs may wish to obtain GTAs 25-06-023 and 08-01-002, Leader 
Guide to After-Action Debriefing. 
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AFTER ACTION REVIEW SEQUENCE 


. State training or mission objectives. 

. Have the unit leader restate his mission and present his plan. 
. Review actions before detection or contact. 

. Review first detection or contact. 

. Review report of first detection or contact. 

. Review reaction to first detection or contact. 

. Review FRAGO, if used. 


. Review events during engagement. 

. Review subsequent events. 
10. Review extent to which unit met training objectives. (Training, practice required, 
and untrained performance.) 
11. Have participants summarize the major learning points. (Basic for 
training objectives in next exercise.) 
12. Describe clear and concise training objectives for the next exercise. 
(Objectives must be measurable or observable.) 


CIVIL DISTURBANCE GUIDELINES 


PSYOP leaders may be faced with a civil disturbance. Guidelines for 
handling a civil disturbance are shown on pages 58 through 60. 


CIVIL DISTURBANCE GUIDELINES 


1. Conduct link-up with the supported commander, as needed. 

a. Receive mission, and confirms ROE. 

b. Receive update on current situation. 

c. Assess situation on ground. 

d. Establish liaison with other quick-reaction force (QRF) and 
graduated response measure (GRM) components, as required. 


2. Maintain communications with higher HQ, and submit SITREPs, as 
required. The team leader conducts a mission analysis. 
a. Identify facts and assumptions (about the TA). Use the following 
questions as a guide: 
1) Identify key communicator or lead agitator. What is his or her 
message? 


What is the general attitude or behavior of the group(s)? 
How many people are present in the group(s)? 

What are the demographics (age and gender)? 

What is the cultural composition of the group(s)? 

How are they moving (mounted or dismounted)? 

Are signs or banners present and, if so, what is the message? 
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CIVIL DISTURBANCE GUIDELINES (CONTINUED) 


8) Are media on site? If so, identify who they represent. 

9) Are there weapons present? 

10) Who else is present at the location (police, elected public 
officials, NGOs, CA, or other forces)? 

11) Is the group(s) from that location or have they come from 
abroad? If from abroad, where and why? 

12) How did the people know or hear about the gathering, rally, 
or demonstration? 

13) What are the underlying grievances or stated objectives for 
the event? 

14) What are the locations of food storage? 

15) Is there any Government representation in the area? (Who, 
what, where, local, national, and so on.) 

16) Have there been any reports of war crimes? 

17) Has there been any use of propaganda? 

18) How are people usually addressed? 

19) Historically, do civilians tend to stay in their homes during 
conflict or do they tend to flee? 

b. Specified and implied tasks (see commander’s intent, scheme of 


maneuver, and coordinating instructions). 
c. Constraints and limitations (to include resources available to 
address needs and grievances of the crowd and ROE). 


3. Be prepared to create a message for broadcast, if needed. 


4. Monitor message content (face-to-face or loudspeaker): 

a. Give simple directions and clear and concise instructions, and 
maintain your composure. 

b. Avoid using the word “please” to avoid a passive appearance. 

c. Do not issue ultimatums that are not approved by the commander. 
Give crowds time to conform to ultimatums. 

d. Continually monitor impromptu messages. 

e. Use approved IO themes, when available. 

f. Translate message into TA language, and pretest, if possible. 


5. Isolate and conduct face-to-face communication with key 
communicator(s). Document actions with still or video images. 


6. Conduct loudspeaker operations, if necessary: 
a. Use only when necessary to address a large crowd or if 
communications break down. 
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CIVIL DISTURBANCE GUIDELINES (CONTINUED) 


b. Direct broadcast toward agitators. 

c. Write scripts, and then read them verbatim. Conduct impromptu 
broadcasting only if necessary. 

d. Use interpreter, if available. Conduct rehearsals with this 
interpreter before going “live.” Ensure gender and other social aspects 
of interpreter are credible in the eyes of the TA. 

e. Select a broadcast position to address the crowd effectively and 
not compromise the security of the team. 

f. Maintain communications with commander or his representative. 

g. Limit volume so as not to appear too overbearing. Do not 
“harass” unless necessary. 


7. The team leader ensures that PSYOP-relevant information, human 
intelligence (HUMINT), and PIR are forwarded through appropriate 
channels. 

a. If a counterintelligence (CI) team is on the mission, conduct a 
debrief with that team. 

b. Ifno CI team is on the mission, debrief with the supported unit 
S-2. 

c. Forward any relevant PSYOP information back up through 
normal PSYOP channels. 


PREPARATIONS FOR MOVEMENT 


The graphics on page 61 provide quick guides to determining 
necessary fuel and water stores for any movement. These graphics 
provide good estimates, but specific mission parameters may rotate 
figures upward. For instance, frequent loiters or security halts may 
increase fuel consumption. Water consumption will go up during 
dismounted operations or mounted operations in extreme heat. The 
recommended water consumption level in extreme situations (the 
necessity of still conducting operations during Heat Category 5) is 1 
quart per hour. 
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FUEL ESTIMATION 


total miles of mission (mission distance) 
divide by ——————— vehicle mpg average 
light load highway = 12 mpg 
heavy load highway = 10 mpg 
light load cross-country = 10 mpg 
heavy load cross-country = 7 mpg 
fully loaded trailer = subtract 5 mpg 
gallons necessary per vehicle 
% of gallons necessary 
1:250,000 = 15% 
added for map error 1:100,000 = 10% 
1:50,000 = 5% 
equa —_—___——_ adjusted gallons necessary per vehicle 
multiply by ———————._ number of vehicles on mission 
equals —————— gallons necessary for detachment 
plus ——————_ 15 safety factor 
equals —— fotal detachment fuel requirements 


minus — gallons carried in vehicle fuel tanks 

(25 gallons per vehicle tank) 

equals — gallons of fuel to be carried in 5-gallon fuel cans 

divide by _——————— gallons per can (U.S. fuel can = 5 gallons) 

equals ————— 5-gallon cans necessary for remaining fuel requirements 


WATER ESTIMATION FORMULA 


—_________ number of personnel 
multiply by _____ number of quarts per day (minimum 4 to 6 quarts) 
multiply by ______ number of days of mission duration 
equals —________ mission water requirements 
plus —____—. 15% safety factor 
equals ©§ ——__— total% safety factor 
divide by gallons per can (U.S. water can = 5 gallons) 
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VEHICLE AND CONVOY OPERATIONS 


The graphics on pages 62 through 66 aid PSYOP planners in preparing for 
movements. 


VEHICLE AND CONVOY OPERATIONS PLANNING 


1. General threats: 
. Vehicle-born improvised explosive devices (IEDs). 
. Suicide bombers. 
. Rocket-propelled grenades. 
. Sniper fire. 
. Direct-fire ambushes. 
Grenade attacks. 
. Motor attacks. 
. Hostile crowds. 
. Terrorist or hostile surveillance. 


romohoanogD 


. Potential specific threats: 
a. Entrances to alleys. 
b. Rooftops or balconies. 
c. Overpasses. 
d. Vans with sliding doors. 
e. Motorcycles. 


. Characteristics: 
a. Aggressiveness. 
1) Use aggressive driving skills. 
2) “Porcupine” muzzles in an outward posture. 
3) Demonstrate a positive readiness and willingness to engage 
threats. 
4) Potentially use vehicle as weapon. 
5) Dominate your environment. 
b. Situation awareness: 
360-degree security. 
Recon. 
Knowledge of route. 
Collective mission knowledge. 
Well-rehearsed internal communications. 
Communications to higher HQ. 
Scanning in 3-dimension (depth, width, and elevation). 
Watching people, their hands, and behavior. 
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VEHICLE AND CONVOY OPERATIONS PLANNING (CONTINUED) 


c. Unpredictability: 
1) Vary routes, departure times, and vehicle intervals and 
speeds. 
2) Think like the enemy. (How would I attack me?) 
3) Convoys should not be easily timed, observed, or approached. 
4) Do not appear lost. 
d. Agility: 
1) Drive as fast as appropriate. 
2) Maneuver through or around motorist, pedestrians, and so on. 
3) Compress or expand intervals. 
4) Be prepared to rapidly change course. 
. Protection: 
1) Stay alert, and make yourself a hard target. 
2) Be prepared for an IED attack followed by an ambush. 
3) Maintain maximum safe speeds. 
4) Maintain vehicle dispersion. 
5) Be extra cautious at choke points, broken-down vehicles, 
bridges, one-way streets, and sharp turns. 
6) Ifsomething causes the convoy to stop, watch the flanks and 
dismount vehicle. 
7) Rehearse actions on contact. 
8) Get out of “kill zone” fast. 
9) Do not approach IED. IEDs are often command-detonated. 
10) Keep up to date with recent threats and enemy tactics. 
11) Rehearse dismounted and mounted shooting drills. 
12) Place tire on brush guard in the absence of bumper for 
pushing objects or ramming. 
13) Ensure load-out vehicles are nearly identical. 
14) Ballistic blankets should be used with 1/4-inch steel plate and 
strapped and secured to areas needing extra protection. 
15) Sandbags should be used with discretion considering weight 
and secondary missile effect. 
16) Remove doors from light-skinned vehicles (situation- 
dependent). 
f. Possible ambush indicators: 
1) Absence of women and children when normally present. 
2) Dramatic changes in population from one block to the next. 
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VEHICLE AND CONVOY OPERATIONS PLANNING (CONTINUED) 


3) Signals with flares and/or lights (turned off or on) as convoy 
approaches. 
4) Vehicle following convoy for long period of time and then 
pulling off the side of the road. 
Broken-down vehicles along roadway. 
Dead animals along roadway. 
Freshly dug hole along roadway. 
Obstacles in roadway used to channel convoy. 
Personnel on overpass. 
Personnel in traffic circle. 


4. Communication: 

a. Ensure everyone knows how to zero all radios. 

b. Use intrasquad and intervehicle radios. 

c. During missions, have a computer with imagery or Falcon View 
in the primary navigation vehicle for contingency situations and 
positive target identification. 

d. AN/PRC-150 for command and control (C2) vehicle. 

e. External speaker. 


f. Use an AN/PRC-148 (MBITR) for ground and air 
communications. 

g. Use an intersquad radio system. 

h. Have cryptography equipment for all radios. 

i. Use Blue Force Trackers IAW unit SOP. 

j. Use primary, alternate, contingency, and emergency (PACE). 


5. Battle drills: 

. Ramming techniques. 

. Down driver. 

. Vehicle recovery. 

. React to contact, near ambush. 

. React to contact, far ambush. 
React to sniper fire. 

. React to suspected ground IED. 

. React to IED detonation. 
React to roadblock. 
React to vehicle-born improvised explosive device (VBIED). 

. React to large crowd. 
Consolidation and reorganization. 


AS Soe hoa ef 
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CONVOY ANNEX 


1. Situation. 


a. Enemy forces. 

b. Friendly forces. 

c. Attachments and detachments. 
2. Mission. 


. Execution. 


a. Concept of the operation. 
1) Maneuver. 
2) Fires. 
b. Tasks to combat units. 
c. Tasks to combat support units. 
d. Coordinating instructions. 
Time of departure and return. 
Start point procedures. 
Don equipment (“jock-up”). 
Loading plan. 
Order of movement. 
Route (primary and alternate). 
Security. 
Planned danger areas. 
Timeline. 
10) Preventive maintenance checks and services (PMCS). 
11) Headlight status. 
12) Air guards. 
13) Actions at off-loading and onloading point. 
14) Actions upon halts. 
15) Convoy speed. 
16) Vehicle interval. 
17) ROE. 
18) Rehearsals. 
19) Recovery plan. 
20) Action on enemy contact. 
a) IED detonation. 
b) Suspected IED. 
c) Small-arms fire (direct or indirect). 
d) Roadblock. 
e) Disabled vehicle. 
f) Down driver. 
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g) Dead end. 
h) Break in contact. 
4. Service and support. 


a. Individual. 
b. Team. 
c. Vehicle. 
. Command and signal. 


a. Command. 
1) Chain of command. 
2) Location of leaders. 
b. Signal (PACE). 
Call signs. 
Long range. 
Squad. 
Intervehicle. 
Hand and arm. 
Pyrotechnics. 
QRF. 
Close air support evacuation (CASEVAC). 
Code words. 


FIVE-POINT CONTINGENCY PLAN 


Leaders give a five-point contingency plan to subordinates as direction and 
guidance for actions that may happen during the leaders’ absence. The 
leader leaves for many reasons throughout the planning, coordination, 
preparation, and execution of his patrol mission. Each time the leader 
departs without radio or wire communications, he must issue a five-point 
contingency plan. The contingency plan includes the following: 


FIVE-POINT CONTINGENCY PLAN (GOTWA) 


GOING: Where you are going. 
OTHERS: Who you are taking with you. 


TIME: Time you will be done. 
WHAT: What to do if you do not return in time. 
ACTIONS: Actions upon enemy contact for both elements. 
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ASSUMPTION OF COMMAND 


Any member may have to take command of the unit at any time during an 
emergency. When this occurs, continuation of the mission may be 
necessary. 

Assumption of Command 
During the assumption of command, situation permitting, the following 
tasks must be accomplished applying METT-TC: 
NOTE: Tasks are not necessarily accomplished in the following order: 
e Inform the unit of the command change (use subordinate leaders), and 
notify higher HQ. 
Check security. 
Check crew-served weapons. 
Pinpoint your location. 
Coordinate, and check equipment status. 
Check personnel status. 
Issue FRAGO (if required). 
Reorganize, as needed, and move out as soon as possible. 
Maintain light and noise discipline. 
If done in a patrol base, do not violate the activities of the patrol base— 
especially security. 
CALL FOR FIRE 
The call for fire, shown on pages 67 through 69, is a concise message 
prepared by the observer. It contains all information needed by the fire 
direction center (FDC) to determine the method of target attack. It is a 
request for fire, not an order. It must be sent quickly but clearly enough that 
it can be understood, recorded, and read back, without error, by the FDC 
recorder. 


CALL FOR FIRE 


1. *OBSERVER IDENTIFICATION: Use call signs from the SOI. 
2. *WARNING ORDER: 


a. Type of mission: 
(1) Adjust fire. 


(2) Fire for effect. 
(3) Suppress (planned target). 
(4) Immediate suppression. 
b. Size of element to fire: 
(1) Omission indicates a request for one field artillery battery. 
(2) Larger units by stating size desired. 
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c. Method of target location: 

(1) Grid: No announcement. 

(2) Polar plot: Announce the word “polar.” 

(3) Shift from a known point: Announce the word “shift” 
followed immediately by the designation (target number) of the known 
point. 

3. *TARGET LOCATION: 
a. Grid: Two-character, six-digit grid; for example, BS123456. 
b. Polar: Direction and distance to the target from the observer’s 
position. 
c. Shift: Direction to the target. 

(1) Lateral shift (left or right) in meters. 

(2) Range shift (add or drop) in meters. 

(3) Vertical shift (up or down) in meters, if significant. 

4. *TARGET DESCRIPTION: A word picture of the target (for 
example, the number and type of vehicles and personnel observed). 


5. METHOD OF ENGAGEMENT: 


a. Type of engagement: 
(1) Area fire: Standard without request. 
(2) Precision fire: Used only with destruction or registration 
missions. 
b. Danger close: Announced when applicable. 
c. Trajectory: 
(1) Low angle: Standard without request. 
(2) High angle: Upon request of observer or when required 
because of masking terrain. 
d. Ammunition: 
(1) Type projectile desired in fire-for-effect phase. 
(2) Type of fuze action desired in fire-for-effect phase. 
(3) Volume of fire desired in fire for effect stated in rounds per 
howitzer. 
e. Distribution: Type sheaf desired. Parallel is standard without 
request. 
6. METHOD OF FIRE AND CONTROL: 


a. Method of fire: 
(1) Center platoon and center section (one weapon) is standard 
for adjustment phase. 
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(2) Battery or platoon right or left on request. 
(3) Time interval (5 seconds is standard when (2) above is used). 
b. Method of control. 

(1) Fire when ready: Standard—no request required. 

(2) At my command: Weapons fire at observer’s command. 

(3) Cannot observe: Fire will not be observed. 

(4) Time on target: Rounds land at specified time. 

(5) Continuous illumination: FDC will determine when to fire. 

(6) Coordinated illumination: Observer determines when 
illumination is fired. 

(7) Cease loading: Used on missions with more rounds in effect. 
Causes the firing unit to stop loading rounds. 

(8) Check firing: Temporary halt in firing. 
* Minimum information required. 
NOTE: Danger close must be included when target is within 630 
meters, 750 meters for naval guns 5-inch and under, and 1,000 meters 
for guns larger than 5 inches. Danger close adjustments are made in 
100-meter increments. 


NINE-LINE MEDEVAC REQUEST 


Knowledge of the proper procedures for requesting a MEDEVAC is 
imperative to the survival of wounded Soldiers on the battlefield. The 
graphic on pages 69 and 70 outlines the information needed to properly 
request a MEDEVAC. 


NINE-LINE MEDEVAC REQUEST 


1. LOCATION OF PICKUP. 
2. RADIO FREQUENCY, CALL SIGN, AND SUFFIX. 
3. NUMBER OF PATIENTS BY PRECEDENCE. 


URGENT - Must be evacuated immediately and in no case more 
than 2 hours to save life, limb, and eyesight. 

PRIORITY - Patient must be evacuated within 4 hours, or medical 
condition will deteriorate to urgent. 
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ROUTINE - Requires evacuation but condition not expected to 
deteriorate within next 24 hours. 

TACTICAL IMMEDIATE - Medical condition is not urgent or 
priority but evacuation is needed as soon as possible to not endanger 
unit’s tactical mission. 

4. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED. 

Hoist, ventilator, and jungle penetrator are examples. 

5. NUMBER OF PATIENTS BY LITTER AND AMBULATORY. 
6. SECURITY TO THE PICKUP SITE (in peacetime becomes type 
of injury, wound, or illness). 

No enemy troops in the area. 


Possible enemy troops in the area. 
Enemy troops in the area (approach with caution). 
Enemy troops in the area (armed escort required). 


7. METHOD OF MARKING PICKUP SITE. 


8. PATIENT NATIONALITY AND STATUS. 
USS. Military. 

USS. Civilian. 

Non-U.S. Military. 

Non-U.S. Civilian. 

EPW. 


9. NBC CONTAMINATION (in peacetime becomes terrain 
description). 


MARKING OF LANDING ZONE 


A leader must have a clear understanding of landing zone (LZ) procedures 
and proper markings. Without proper markings, the LZ becomes dangerous 
to not only those on the ground but to the aircrews, too. LZ markings are 
listed in the graphic on page 71. 
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MARKING OF LANDING ZONE 


1. SIZE (DIAMETER) OF LZ FOR ONE HELICOPTER 


OH-58 25 METERS 
UH-1 & AH-1 35 METERS 
UH-60 & AH-64 50 METERS 
CH-47 80 METERS 


2. SURFACE CONDITIONS 
LZ should be free of tree stumps, large rocks, and other obstacles that 
might harm the aircraft, and firm enough to support the aircraft. 
3. GROUND SLOPE 
0-6% LAND UPSLOPE 
7-15% LAND SIDE SLOPE 
16% OR MORE NO TOUCHDOWN 


4. OBSTACLES 


Use an obstacle clearance ratio of 10:1. For example, a 10-foot tree 
requires 100 feet of horizontal clearance if the aircraft must approach 
or depart directly over that tree. 


5. MARKING - INVERTED Y 


PRECOMBAT INSPECTIONS 

Precombat inspections (PCIs) will be dictated primarily by mission 
requirements and by unit SOP. The general vehicle (page 72) and individual 
Soldier checks (page 72) and the precombat inspection list (pages 72 
through 75) provide a baseline on which leaders can expand. 
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GENERAL VEHICLE CHECKS: 


1. Proper vehicle load plan 13. Fire extinguisher on hand and serviceable 
2. Fuel level (including fuel can[s]) 14. Fluid levels checked 

3. Emergency POL packed 15. Lights and blackout drive functional 

4. Water can(s) full and potable 16. Spare tire good 

5. Meals, ready to eat (MREs) loaded 17. Vehicle warning triangle on hand 

6. First-aid kit loaded and functional 18. Seat belts worn and serviceable 


7. Operator (-10) technical manuals (TMs) 
on hand 


8. BII/OVM loaded and serviceable 20. All navigation gear functional 

9. Vehicle radio loaded and operational 21. Proper dispatch and military license 
10. Nine-line MEDEVAC request posted 22. Turret functional 

11. Maps on hand and oriented 23. Loudspeaker operational 

12. No Class III leaks 


19. Camouflage nets and poles loaded 


INDIVIDUAL SOLDIER CHECKS: 


. Packing list— 
— Clothing and equipment 
— NBC gear 
— Identification (ID) tags, ID card, and military license 
— Water in canteens 
— Appropriate mission-oriented protective posture (MOPP) gear worn or carried 
— Specifically assigned team gear 

. Sensitive items— 
— Weapon (with cleaning kit) 
— Night vision devices (NVDs) 
— Precise lightweight GPS receiver (PLGR) and GPS 
— Automated net control device (ANCD) 

3. Do they know the mission, situation, and detailed plan? 


4. Do they know the challenge and password and comm call signs and frequencies? 


PRECOMBAT INSPECTION LIST 


1. Individual Preparation for Combat. 
a. Seasonal uniform. 
b. Proper field uniform worn according to climate and mission. 
c. Load-bearing equipment (LBE) properly assembled and 
serviceable. 
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d. First-aid pocket complete. 
e. Earplugs and case. 
f. Full canteens with M17 drinking cap. 
g. Kevlar helmet with camouflage cover and rank and helmet band 
with cat’s eyes and name printed on band. 
h. Individual weapon with magazines loaded and with sling. M9s 
must be secure with lanyards or 550 cord. 
i. Night vision goggles (NVGs) complete, tied down, and 
operational with extra batteries. 
j. Weapons cleaning kit. 
k. ID tags around neck. 
1. ID card on individual. 
m. Current driver’s license (CONUS and USAREUR). 
n. Compass. 
. Eye protection (wind/dust goggles). 
. Wristwatch (optional). 
. NBC gear (training only): 
1) Protective mask with prescription inserts, if applicable. 
2) MOPP suit. 
3) M8 paper (1 pack). 
4) M256A1 sampler packet (1). 
r. NBC individual chemical equipment (ICE) pack (real-world 
mission): 
Protective mask with prescription inserts, if applicable. 
MOPP suit. 
Gloves. 
Overboots. 
Filters for mask (2). 
MB paper (2 packs). 
M291 kit (skin decontamination kit [SDK]). 
M295 (individual equipment decontamination kit [EDK]). 
s. Briefed on current mission and situation. 
t. Briefed on prevention of hot and cold weather injuries. Previous 
hot or cold weather injuries identified and properly marked. 
u. Body armor worn properly. 
2. Vehicles. 
a. Current, valid PMCS and properly dispatched. 
b. Operator (-10) TMs on hand. 
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. Pioneer tools complete, properly stored, clean, and serviceable. 
. Tools and tool bag complete. 
. Loaded according to loading plan. 
. TA-50 loaded per loading plan. 
. Fuel tank no less than 3/4 full. 
. Fuel cans full (2). 
i. Water cans full (2). 
. Fire extinguishers mounted, sealed, tagged, updated, and 
serviceable. 
k. MRE rations. 
|. First-aid kits complete. 
m. Combat lifesaver (CLS) bag complete. 
n. M249 squad automatic weapon (SAW) properly mounted with 
ammunition, if applicable. 
o. ASIP radios (2) with current fill, operational and properly 
mounted. 
p. Additional (2) hand microphones. 
q. MBITR AN/PRC-148 with fill and extra batteries. 


3. PSYOP-Specific Equipment. 
a. Mounted operations (see TM for further detail). 
b. Tactical loudspeaker system (family of loudspeakers [FOL]) 
complete and operational: 
Low-frequency (LF) speaker cover. 
LF module. 
High-frequency (HF) speaker cover. 
HF speaker array. 
HF array support tray. 
Control module assembly. 
Recorder and reproducer. 
Amplifier array assembly. 
Speaker stand assembly. 
10) HF speaker cables (15 feet and 50 feet). 
11) LF speaker cables (15 feet and 50 feet). 
12) Control cables (6 feet and 25 feet). 
13) Single-channel ground and airborne radio system 
(SINCGARS) adapter cable (6 feet). 
14) System power cable, vehicle. 
15) Amplifier mounting base. 
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16) Guard assembly, amplifier. 
17) Loudspeaker, interface, vehicle. 
. Additional AA batteries for minidisc player and tape player. 
. Additional minidiscs and cassette tapes. 
. PSYOP products (sounds, leaflets, posters, and so on) present. 
M246A1 kit complete. 
. M274 marking kit complete. 
. M9 tape (1 roll). 
Dismounted operations (see TM for further detail). 
Tactical loudspeaker manpack (40C) complete and operational: 
Speaker array assembly. 
Amplifier and battery box. 
Control module assembly. 
Recorder and reproducer. 
Speaker cable (3 feet). 
SINCGARS radio adapter cable (6 feet). 
Control cable (6 feet). 
System interconnect cable (25 feet). 
Remote control cable (25 feet). 
10) Speaker extension cable (50 feet). 
11) Field pack. 
12) BA 5590 batteries (3). 
. MBITR AN/PRC-148 radio operational with current fill. 
Long- and short-whip antennas. 
. Additional (2) hand microphones. 
. Additional AA batteries for minidisc player and tape player. 
. Additional minidiscs and cassette tapes. 
. Additional BA 5590 batteries. 
. PSYOP products (sounds, leaflets, posters, and so on) present. 
CLS bag complete. 
M256A1 kit complete. 
M274 marking kit complete. 
. M9 tape (1 roll). 
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ABSTRACT 


Psychological operations encompass all courses of 
action which are planned and conducted to create emotions, 
attitudes, or behavior favorable to the achievement of 
national policies and objectives. These operations support, 
in the realm of ideas, national, political, economic, and 
military policies from the nature and character of which the 
psychological operations draw their strength. 

Russian heritage provides a national value system 
which predisposes the Soviet Union to the employment of 
psychological operations in the conduct of a completely 
integrated foreign policy. No policy action is taken without 
consideration of its psychological impact. 

Almost the reverse of this situation is encountered 
in American experience, attitude, and employment of psycho- 
legical operations. The history of this instrument in 
American foreign policy has been one of rejection or reluc- 
tant use. 

Before the United States can employ the psychological 
instrument effectively, it must develop an integrated pilarn- 
ning process for the achievement of its foreign policy goals. 
To coordinate and to conciliate a total program from the 
individual programs of member activities has been the 


American pattern. A solution will evolve only after the 


iii 
govermment agencies are no longer permitted to decide whether 
or not they will carry out the letter and spirit of the Chief 
Executive's policies. Effective organization and positive 


leadership will provide this. 
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TO THE SOLDIER WHO MARCHES west? 


You are still alive. It is wonderful. Everything 
that lives is wonderful, even the green grass and the 
birds. 

The dead and the rocks and the soil and the dung-—- 
they are nothing, for they have no life. 

We who have life have everything; we possess fabu- 
lous wealth. 

The rocks, the dead and the soil have nothing, are 
nothing. 

Where will your road lead you, soldier: Are you 
going West? Are you going to Paris? 

Do you know what is in the West, soldier’? I shall 
tell you, soldier; listen. 

In front of you are the English, you know that. 
The French and the Americans are behind them. You 
also know how they fire into the lines of your com— 
rades. Perhaps they will retreat and new regiments 
will march ahead. Then they will fire again. Then 
the Allies retreat again. 

But the firing never ceases .. .- 

There is something else in the West. I shall tell 
you what this “something” is. Nobody can tell you 
exactly where it is, but it surely is in the West. 

Your grave lies in the West. 

If you march West, you can't help finding it. 
Possibly it is far ahead of you, behind the mountains. 
But possibly it is very near you, perhaps you can see 
it. Today or tomorrow-=-nobody knows. But surely, 
the grave lies there, as surely as does the sunset. 

Do you march “est, soldier? Then we say good—by 
to youe All of us who live say good—by. 

There are only two things on earth, the living and 
the dead. The difference between these two things is 
greater than that between friend and foe, greater 
than that between man and animal. it is the greatest 
difference in this world. With the dead ane you can- 
not marry, to the dead ome you cannot be a friend, 
you can't talk with him, you don't touch him. If you 
march West, soldier we say good—by, we who are alive. 


laritish Combat Propaganda Leaflet, World War I. 
Cited by Hans Speir, "Morale and Propaganda," Propaganda 


in War and Crisis, ed. Daniel Lerner (New York: George 
We Ste wart, 1951), pe 36 
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Men and women, dogs and birds and insects-—they 


shall not be with you any more... . 
Soldier, farewell. 
Today, you are ome of us; you are one with men and 


women and everything that lives. You are master of 
the rocks and the woods and all inanimate things. 
Tomorrow you march West. 
Soldier, farewell. 
Do you hear our voice? 
Farewell. 


CHAPTER I 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR AND OPERATIONS 


Psychological operations encompass those political, 
military, econemic, and ideological courses of action which 
are planned and conducted to create in enemy, hostile, 
neutral, or friendly groups emotions, attitudes, or behavior 
favorable to the achievement of national policies and objec- 
tives. These operations are included within and implement 
psychological warfare and psychological activities. At one 
time, it was fashionable to differentiate between these two 
forms of psychological action on the basis of the existence 
or non-existence of a state of war or declared emergency or 
on the basis of the existence or non-existence of active 


military operations in a military theater of war. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Today, we live in a twilight world of half-war and no 
peace. We have been involved in this twilight conflict 
since the conclusion of the Second World War. The future 
promises no foreseeable conclusion. At stake are the 
national survival, the continuation of respective political 
systems, and the pursuit of state goals of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Such a contest is a war, irrespective 


of terminology or of the methods employed in its prosecution. 
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It seems, therefore, fallacious to approach the conduct of 
this war in terms other than those of stark reality. The 
psychological operations involved are the strategies and 
tactics of psychological war, nothing less. We are involved 
in a war, not merely in an activity; and there are no 
theaters where active operations are not in existence. 
Modern, total warfare has three major divisions: 

military, politico-economic, and psychological. Psychologi- 
cal warfare serves as a framework or weapons-—mount which 
provides an interchangeability within and between these 
three major divisions and which gives their integrated 
employment the widest conceivable effectiveness. Hence, 
psychological warfare emerges as a tool of national security 
policy which 

injects into the "unpsychological" wars of the machine 

age the recollection and rediscovery of man as the 

agent of aggression, the object of suffering, and the 


human element in bureaucratized strategy and indus- 
trialized battles.1l 


Ii. DSFINITIONS AND EARLY USAGE 


Psychological warfare has been defined as warfare 


psychologically waged;* that is, operations carried out with 


dians Speiz, "Psychological Warfare Reconsidered," 
Propaganda In War and Crisis, ed. Daniel Lerner (New York: 
George W. Stewart, Inc., 1951), p. 464. 


war Department General Staff, Propaganda Branch, 


Intelligence Division, A Syilabus of Psychological Warfare 


(The Pentagon, Washington, ; DP. 23% 
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close and studied reference to the politics, opinion, and 
morale of the enemy. In the broad sense, psychological war- 
fare is the application of portions of the science of 
psychology to further the efforts of political, economic, or 
military actions. Its principal vehicle, propaganda, i. the 
use of any form of communication to disseminate material 
designed to affect the minds and actions of a given group 
for a specific public purpose, whether military, economic, 
or political. In American usage, psychological warfare con= 
notes propaganda designed to achieve national policy goals 
in the world political arena. This American concept of 
psychological warfare is somewhat less comprehensive than 
other terms with which it is closely linked. The more in- 
clusive concept is that of "political warfare"--the term 
used by the British--which encompasses more than the means 
of mass communication or the handling of weapons to achieve 
maximum impact on the will to resist. Political warfare 
contributes the important concept that all instruments of 
policy need to be correlated properly in the conduct of war.” 
Effective national psychological warfare demands the inclu- 
Sion of this concept of political warfare within its purview. 


Psychological warfare is the recent name for an idea 


sHarold D. Lasswell, "Political and Psychological 
Warfare," Propagania In War and Crisis, ed. Daniel Lerner 
(New York: George W. Stewart, Inc., 1951), pp. 264265. 
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4 
as old and as widespread as mankind. The idea of using psy- 
chology as an adjunct to military action is expounded in the 
earliest known manuals on strategy and tactics. In the 
fifth century 8.C., Sun Tzu wrote in his Book of War on the 
importance of destroying the enemy's will to fight by such 
means as surprise, show, and noise, Essentially the same 
principles are set forth in the military literature and pre- 
vailing maxims of the ancient empires of India and the Middle 
East. The East Indian political classic, Kantilya’'s 
Arthasastra, contains advice on how to destroy enemy morale 
and build up one's own.” in these works, emphasis is placed 
eon what is now called “propaganda of the deed"; that is, the 
assassination of important officials, the show of force, the 
achievement of surprise, and the taking of emotionally sig- 
nificant cities. 

One of the earliest recorded applications was by 
Gideon in his great battle with the Midianites (by tradi-~ 
tional reckoning, 1245 B.C.). Another Old Testament story 
relates how Joshua circled Jericho for seven times on seven 
days, sounding the trumpet, "and the walls came tumbling 
down." 

The Greeks employed the "Trojan Eorse" to infiltrate 


and undermine a mighty fortress-city that they could not 


Sthid., pe 262. 
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5 
reduce by siege. Herodotus tells how Themistocles subverted 
the Ionians, who were satellites of the Persians. Messages 
were engraved on stones near their watering holes to remind 
them of their common Greek heritage, and with the added line 
that, if they could not defect, they should behave badly in 
pattle.> This was also a source of excellent propaganda in- 
tended to make the Persians think that any Ionian less than 
perfect was a secret Athenian sympathizer. This appeal was 
sound by all modern standards. ° 

The Romans employed a ritual of "evocatio," which 
can be traced back to the Hittites, by which the Romans 
implored the protective gods of the enemy city to pass over 
to the Roman camp. Some versions tried to bribe the enemy 
gods with promises of more sumptuous temples. Machiavelli, 
in his fascination with the problems of besieged cities, 
came to the conclusion that the Roman method of psychologi- 
cal operations was probably more effective than the measures 
used against them by their enemies. An early example of 
correct target selection occurred in the First Punic War, 


when the Romans, having fled in panic on their first 


paul M. A. Linebarger, Psychological Warfare (second 
edition; New York: Duell Sloane, and Pearce, 1960), p. 7. 

Grad. 
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Niccolo Machiavelli, The Discourses (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940), p. fixe 
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6 
encounter with the Carthaginian war elephants, retaliated by 
driving pigs in front of them to stampede the elephants. 

The Mongol conquests were accomplished through the 
use of highly mobile forces, the exploitation of intelli- 
gence, the coordination of strategy, and the application of 
propaganda in all its forms. The Mongols deliberately used 
rumor to exaggerate accounts of their numbers and ferocity; 
they even used enemy spies to promote these rumors by boast- 
ing and by staging demonstrations to impress known spies and 
enemy emissaries in their midst. Although the Mongols 
carried out superb strategic and tectical vropaganda opera- 
tions, they never solved the problem of consolidation and 
failed to win the loyalty of the conquered peoples. 

No examination of early pSychological operations 
would be complete without noting that Cortez used horses to 
spread terror among the Aztecs and also exploited legends of 
the Fair God; that the Inquisition was a psychological war~ 
fare instrument of the Spanish rulers, Ferdinand and 
Isabella; that the European feudal classes identified the 
peasants with filth, anarchy, murder, and cruelty; that the 
Manchus, with odds of four hundred to one against them, used 
terror to nullify Chinese superiority; that the Tokugawa 
Shoguns used preventive psychological warfare, after 1636, 
to enmesh the minds of the Japanese people; that the British 


East India Company used propaganda in conquering India 
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against overwhelming numerical superiority; and that both 
before and during the French Revolution, revolutionary 
propaganda was rife. 

In America, Whig propaganda was energetic in leading 
to colonial defiance of England. At Bunker Hill, the 
Colonists used one of the very earliest versions of front- 
line cembat propaganda, a desertion leaflet for British 
Soldiers. Paine's Common Sense and Washington's just and 
moderate political and military measures provided a base for 
patriot propaganda operations. During the Mexican War, both 
sides employed propaganda, but which was the more successful 
is difficult to determine. The Mexican effort was certainly 
not without effect, for the guns defending Mexico City were 
manned by traitor American artillerymen.® Historians in 
both countries gloss over the treason and subversion which 
eccurred on each side. In the Civil War, psychological 
operations were carried out by both sides, both against the 
other and to influence opinion in England and on the conti- 
ment. Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation ranks as one of 


the great strokes of psychological warfare. 
IiI., THE ROLE OF IDEOLOGY 


An examination of the conduct of the various 


Linebarger, op. Gits, Dp» 23% 
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8 
ramifications of international relations since 1914 reveals 
an ever-increasing emphasis on ideology, or political faith, 
as a driving force. An ideology is a system of deep-rooted 
beliefs about fundamental questions in human life and af- 
fairs.” Ideology, therefore, plays an important part in 
psychological warfare. 

The earliest form of ideology was apparently reli- 


16 it was the first group of ideas which decisively 


gion. 
influenced the mentality and behavior of primitive man and 
primitive society. The social ideologies developed later 
and were, at first, intimately fused with the all~dominating 
religious conception of the universe. In the later evolu- 
tional phase, the social and political ideologies separated 
from the religions which, more and more, lost their domina- 
tion over individuals and societies. The latest step in 
this evolutionary process is the non-religious but totali- 
tarian ideology which appears in recent history in a more 
and more vigorous and sharply-defined shape. 

Ideologies pass, at times, through inactive pericds, 


sometimes centuries in duration. There are also phases of 


ideological expansion. These are the phases of conquest, 


*Ihid., pp. 30-32. 


10, ela Szunyogh, Psychological Warfare (New York: 
The William-Frederick Press, Toeey. pe 46. 
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the stage for the most active propaganda, for the blindest 
fanaticism, and for merciless intolerance. These phases 
represent a very important form of psychological warfare; 
they are Wars of Faith. 

The expansion of the Muslim Creed and Empire pro- 
vides a great deal of information which should not be 
neglected in the twentieth century. The emirs of the Arab 
conquests demonstrated two principles of long-range, psy- 
chological warfare which are still valid. 

A people could be converted from one faith to the 
other if given the choice between conversion and extermina-— 
tion, stubborn individuals being rooted out. To effect the 
initial conversion, participation in the public ceremonies 
and formal language of the new faith were required. Sus- 
tained counter intelligence remained on the alert against 
back sliders, Formal acceptance would eventually become 
genuine acceptance by denying public media of expression to 
the vanquished faith. 

If immediate, wholesale conversion required too ex~ 
tensive or severe operations, the same result could be 
achieved by toleration of the objectionable faith, combined 
with the issuance of genuine privileges to the new, pre- 
ferred faith. The conquered people were left in the private, 
humble enjoyment of their old beliefs and folkways. However, 
all participation in public life, be it political, cultural, 
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10 
er economic, was conditioned upon acceptance of the new 
faith. In this manner, all up-rising members of the society 
would move in a few generations over to the new faith in the 
process of becoming rich, powerful, or learned; what was 
left of the old belief became a gutter superstition, pos- 
sessing neither power nor majesty.++ 

These two rules worked admirably in the Muslim con- 
quests. The Germans employed them in World War II; the 
Soviets have employed them continuously since 1917. The 
first method is difficult and bloody, providing quick re- 
sults. The second rule is slow but as irresistible and as 
sure as the movement of an ice age glacier. Whether the 
process is termed the “capture of the rising elite” or the 
"utilization of potential leadership cadres from historically 
Superseded classes," the effect is the same. If men are 
placed in a position of underprivilege and shame because of 
their beliefs and if a way is provided for voluntary conver- 
sion to the winning side, the winning side will, sooner or 
later, convert almost everyone who is capable of making 


trouble. ?? 


1lpinebarger, ope cit., pp. 8-14 ff. 
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IV. THE ROLE OF PROPAGANDA 


Psychological warfare is waged before, during, and 
after wars--it is everlasting and no cne, anywhere, ever 
escapes its tentacles. It has become a constant part of 
international relations. Its principal vehicle is propa- 
ganda. Propaganda is by no means something new in the 
struggle of mankind; but its conscious and scientific appli- 
cation by means of modern, high-speed methods of mass commu-= 
nications has lent it an importance infinitely greater than 
it enjoyed in by-gone days. Because it has the means of 
reaching mass audiences, psychological warfare is, therefore, 
a potentially deadly weapon. 

The word "propaganda" was originally applied to an 
activity which was inspired by very laudable motives. In 
the Roman Catholic Church, the College of Propaganda was a 
committee of cardinals whose task it was to adapt the teach- 
ings of Christianity to the practices and customs of pecple 
in widely different parts of the world. Every doctrine or 
ideology, no matter how noble, is likely to encounter diffi- 
culties in getting itself properly understood. A good 
propagandist is merely one who knows how to present his 


ideas effectively, and the arts of propaganda are merely the 


13carroll Ce. Pratt, Psychology: The Third Dimension 
of War (New York: Columbia University Press, 1942), p. 18. 
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le 
means by which a point of view can best be made acceptable. 
Propaganda, however, is successful only when there is a 
positive policy to be sold, imaginative and creative spokes- 
men to sell it, and detailed knowledge about the audience 


and its aspirations. 
V. ELEMENTS OF PROPAGANDA 


In the field of propaganda, there are five general 
areas or elements into which it may be broken and examined: 
Source, time, audience, subject, and mission. These analy- 
sis factors are useful in portraying the spectrum across 
which propaganda is employed. 

Source is the most important element. An overt and 
acknowledged source implies that the government issuing the 
message is placing it before the world. This requires dig- 
nity and an eye to the future and is most effectively accom- 
plished through responsible public officials, preferably 
with international reputations, who will realize the best 
effect from the use of the name and facilities of the govern- 
ment. if the source is faked, it is very important for the 
government to ensure that the propaganda cannot be traced 
back readily. Covert sources require persons adept at 
illicit imaginativeness and with a strong sense of disci- 


pline and security. 
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13 
In American practice, source is generally considered 
as falling into three categories:+4 
1. White propaganda issued by an acknowledged source, 
usually a government or an agency of the 
government. 
2. Grey propaganda issued by an ill-defined source. 


3. Black propaganda purportedly issued by a source 
other than the true one; 


In terms of the time-span of the propaganda, a sub- 
division into the categories of strategic and tactical can 
be made. 

Strategic propaganda is directed at enemy forces, 
areas, people, or nations in their entirety and, in coordina- 
tion with strategic planning, is designed to achieve results 
planned and sought over a period of psychological changes 
that may extend over long periods. 

Tactical propaganda is directed at specific audiences, 
usually named, and is prepared and executed in support of 
localized, ad hoc operations. it is employed to achieve an 
immediate, short-range purpose and normally does not cover a 
long time interval. 

Propaganda is so intimately keyed to the news and 
opinion situation that it does not usually bear elaborate 


pre~operational analysis. However, on a national policy 


14, snebarger, Ope cit., pp» 44-45. 


14 
level, propaganda can be categorized as offensive or defen- 
sive in nature with regard to the audience envisioned. 

Defensive propaganda is designed to maintain an 
accepted and operating form of social or other public action 
in the face of a simultaneously hostile propaganda operation. 

Offensive propaganda is designed to interrupt a 
social action not desired by the propagandist or to predis- 
pese to a social action which he desires, either through 
revolutionary means (within the same society) or interna~ 
tional means, diplomatic or belligerent (between different 
societies). 

Among the infinite number of propaganda purposes 
which a psychological warfare group may have in mind for the 
audience are several broad categories of mission: 

Conversionary propaganda is designed to change the 
emotional or practical allegiance of individuals from one 
group to another. 

Divisive propaganda is designed to split apart the 
component sub-groups of the enemy and thereby reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of the enemy group, considered as a single unit. 

Consolidation propaganda is directed toward civil 
populations in areas occupied by a military force and is 
designed to insure compliance with the commands or policies 


promulgated by the commander of the occupation forces. 
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Counter propaganda is designed to refute a specific 
point or theme of enemy propaganda, 

Most of these distinctions are in reality theoretic 
terms and rarely find expression as a single, pure, opera- 
tional entity. The basic distinctions are determined by the 
task involved and not by the propaganda content, ?° 

The voice of propaganda must be self confident and 
convincing at all times. The propagandist must take the 
imperturbable stand that he can prove anything. He is never 
wrong, and he must never show any resignation or depression. 
He can prove any statement, even if it appears absurd at 
first view. Even if a part of the audience ridicules the 
speaker, others will give him credit. No failure can be 
allowed to weaken the speaker's confident words. When all 
people despair, he cannot despair; for when the propaganda 
fails, the fall of the movement is inevitable. 

Propaganda is made up of words which are adjustable 
to every situation. It is of minor importance what the 
Subject of the discussion is; what matters is the way it is 
spoken. Proper words may conceal any fact or may glorify 
unimportant details to an extreme. The importance of vocabu- 
lary is easily recognized by reading the following collection 


of words and expressions taken from communist writings: 


1° thid., pp» 43-48 £Ff. 
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« « « aggression, flunky, warmonger, enemy of the 
people, exploitation, mass-demonstration, hostility 
toward the workers, world peace organization, heroic 
laborer, reactionary, fighting group, landrobber, 
stooges, imperialists, the great patriotic war. 

The mere collection of these words evokes a certain 
feeling. They are heavy with emotion, power and intolerance; 
and they are without mercy. The success of communist propa- 
ganda is to be attributed, in part, to such powerful and 
very dynamic language which strikes the opponent with an 


annihilating verve and passion. 


VI. POLICY GOALS AND PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda is the tool, not the master, of policy, 
although effective propaganda always has some policy. The 
policy probably will not have been made by propagandists, 
and it most certainly will not remain forever the same. If 
the propeganda is consistent with what is known, or believed, 
of the policy, then it can be effective, otherwise it cannot. 

Leng-range goals are statements of ultimate and mid- 
course purposes of life in the body politic. The task of 
policy is to re-examine and redefine the operational connota- 
tions of these long-range goals in the light of current 
events, needs, and demands, so as to insure that these 
parameters continue to define the type of future sought by 
the state and its people. Since policy is the sequence of 


governing decisions in any body politic, it inevitably 
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17 
fluctuates as changing conditions alter issues and modify 
alternatives. Although its guiding policy may shift, the 
purpose of propaganda remains constant: to serve policy 
with maximum effectiveness. HNowever, without clear policy 
geals firmly in control of utterances, propaganda may move 
its audience-—but in no direction or in the wrong direction. 

In world politics, policy employs four instruments to 
achieve its goals: propaganda (persuasion), diplemacy 
(megotiation), economics (bargaining), and war (coercion). 
Their respective vehicles are symbols, contracts, commodi- 


6 : , 
+ War, economics, and even diplomacy 


ties, and violence. 
operate upon the material environment. The propaganda func- 
tion is to advance policy goals by manipulating the symbolic 
environment. What people believe about the future shapes 
their responses te present events. It is these heliefs 
about the future--the structure of expectations=-which 
propeganda attempts to modify on behalf of policy goals. 

The manipulation of expectations is an instrument 
with powerful uses but also with definite limits. The 
fundamental limitation is inherent in the instrument: its 
strategy is persuasion and its vehicle is the symbol. 


Propagande does not change conditions but only beliefs about 


1ensniel Lerner, “Bffective Propaganda: Conditions 
and Evaluation," Propaganda In War and Crisis, ed. Daniel 
Lerner (New York: George W. Stewart, Inc., 1951), pp. 
344~346, 
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18 
conditions; it cannot force people to change their beliefs 
but can only persuade them to do so, 

Propaganda is effective when it achieves a modifica~ 
tion of audience behavior which alters the distribution of 
power in ways advantageous to the policy of the propagan- 


dist.>/ 


Policy goals thus define one set of limits for 
propaganda activity-—~by postulating what is desirable. A 
second set of limits is defined by audience predispositions-~ 
which determine what is possible. Propaganda strategy 
operates within the terrain bounded by these policy and 
audience considerations. 

It is important to recognize that the behavioral con- 
sequences of modified expectations need not appear immedi- 
ately. In fact, some of the most important consequences of 
any attitude alterations uppear only in the long-range 
future. Propaganda attempts to adjust the timing of the 
behavicral consequences it seeks to the short-range or long- 
range aims of its policy goals. 

One requirement of sound policy is the classification 
of goals; a second is their instrumentation. Psychological 
warfare in support of policy must, first, clearly define its 
objectives and the methods through which it proposes to 


attain them. Second, it must determine with regard to 


174s, pps 348+354. 
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19 
objectives and methods, the popular aspirations of those to 
whom the psychological appeal is addressed. Third, it must 
determine to what extent psychological warfare is capable of 


supporting political policy. 
VII. INTELLIGENCE AND PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


Assuming that clear goals and firm policy are availa- 
ble for the conduct of psychological operations, to move 
towards instrumentation of these goals demands adequate 
intelligence of conditions. The crucial service rendered to 
policymaking by the intelligence function is perhaps the 
most serious area of ignorance in our present understanding 
of the political process. The instruments of policy activate 
policy decisions by continuously modifying present conditions 
teward future goals. Policy specifies the desired ends; 
intelligence appraises the available means. Each of the 
policy instruments (propaganda, diplomacy, economics, and 
war) has its destructive techniques, but all are to be ap- 
praised by the criterion of effectiveness. +® Intelligence 
is, therefore, indispensable to both policy and psychological 
operations. 

Each sphere of policy is to some extent an end and to 


some extent a means. Thus, for example, every proposed 


18 


Lerner, Propaganda in War and Crisis, op. cit., 
XIV-XV. 
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20 
military policy must be evaluated with reference to other 
objectives in that sphere and to the goals in the spheres of 
diplomacy, economics, and psychology. Intelligence can 
clarify goals and alternatives and provide needed knowledge. 
The types of knowledge needed for psychological policy may 
be classified: (1) distribution of attitudes, (2) trend of 
attitudes, and (3) comparison of available alternatives with 
past situations and with scientific findings. Attitudes, in 
turn, can be inferred from many kinds of data such as: (1) 
what people say and do, (2) what is said to people, and (3) 
what is done to people. 2? 

The organization of the intelligence function calis 
for the proper articulation of many specialists with the 
policy makers. Psychological operations and propaganda are 
not the same as advertising. Psychological warfare is a 
task of extraordinary complexity, requiring intellectuals, 
scholars, journalists, political philosophers, and special- 
ists with creative imaginations in the fields of political 
sociology, social psychology, history, cultural anthropology, 
and communications. Psychological warfare must understand 
and reach the people for whom it is intended. This is not a 


job for stodgy, conformist bureaucrats. 


1 arold D. Lasswell, “Policy and the Intelligence 
Function," Propaganda In War and Crisis, Daniel Lerner (ed.) 
(New York: Gsorge W. Stewart, Inc., 1951), pp. 55-58 f, 61 f. 
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VIII. PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS AND 


POLICY FORMULATION 


The relationships between those who formulate authori- 
tative declarations of policy and those who perform the 
intelligence function require constant refinement and redefi- 
nition. Psychological material is less definitive than 
technical reports, and its adequate presentation demands a 
close personal relationship amongst planning personnel. If 
psychological operations are to be correctly related to 
policy, psychological planners must occupy 4 prominent posi- 
tion in all circles and levels of policy councils. Only 
through constant emphasis can policy makers come to recog~ 
nize and sense the full degree of their reliance upon cer- 
tain facts for basic clarification of their task. 

Policy makers often leave goals phrased in ambiguous 
language that is open to misinterpretation, and it is one of 
the functions of the intelligence branch to point out any 
ambiguity and to seek out an authoritative declaration. 
Psychological operators continually ask for new specifica- 
tions of objectives. Many times the goals enunciated by the 
makers of policy are inconsistent or even contradictory. On 
other occasions, authoritative statements are entirely miss-— 
ing in reference to many zones of action. In this process 


of clarification of goals, the psychological operator 
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22 
rapidly discovers that there can be no clarification unless 
the need for integrated policy is widely felt. It is at 
this point where the nicest balance must be observed. To 
attempt to force a rigorous proclamation of purpose may not 
oniy fail to carry the policy group along but may lead to 
the rejection of disciplined fact gathering. “° Yet, failure 
to keep the need of clarity at the focus of policy-making 
attention may result in a critical delay in adjustment to 


reality. 
IX. IMPONDERABLES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


In physical warfare, the inherent instability in 
every situation, including such variables as weather, is 
partly compensated for by the ponderable factors. In psy- 
chological warfare, there is virtually nothing that can be 
calculated. The target-—the enemy mind in its entirety——is 
a factor beyond the absolute, finite understanding of man. 
The propagandist can define: (1) the specific kinds of 
demoralization or discord he wishes to create, (2) the par- 
ticular enemy audiences in which he wishes to create them, 
(3) the types of arguments he proposes to use, and (4) the 
media through which he will project his propaganda; but very 


201nid., pp. 66~67. 
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little more. 72 The honest psychological operator will admit 
that he does not know where he is at any given moment, how 
far he is from his starting point, or how near he is to his 
goal. The propagandist can never say, "this consideration 
is now finished; let us proceed to the next phase." 

Psychological warfare is far more complex than a 
single propaganda campaign, and the key to its effective use 
lies in an appreciation of its possibilities and its limita- 
tions. Psychological warfare officers and researchers must 
develop a realistic, specific, and mature approach to the 
problems that actually arise. They must realize that the 
basic principles of war apply also in psychological warfare. 
Further, psychological factors must be taken into account in 
making command decisions. This involves the gathering of 
psychological warfare intelligence, including information on 
the political and psychological effects of tactics and weap- 
ons systems. 

At present, it is a rare American political or mili- 
tary leader who consciously considers psychological implica- 
tions when making command decisions. Possibly this failing 
is due to the fact that it is a rare intelligence officer 
(civil or military) who looks for or adequately reports 
intelligence of the type needed in psychological warfare 


21; inebarger, op. cit., p. 150 £. 
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operations. It is certainly due, in part, to a national 
indisposition towards psychological operations. Irrespective 
of the reason, the need for more and better psychological 
warfare intelligence is great. To be effective, psychologi- 
cal warfare demands valid measurements of the motivational 
forces affecting groups whose behavior and thinking it is 
wished te influence. Accurate data must be available on 
current attitudes, interests, and beliefs of target popula- 
tions. It is imperative to know what information and misin- 
formation they possess, the source of information they trust, 


the concepts they hold, and the values they seek to realize. 
X. MORAL AND TRADITIONAL OBJECTIONS 


The world is governed in accordance with political 
customs, ideas, and structures that developed long ago. Psy- 
chological warfare is in one sense reactionary, because it 
goes behind the target state and appeals to the individual as 
a member of the human community. The greater the success of 
psychological warfare in inducing treason, the more humane it 
is as a weapon. Nevertheless, there are unpleasant and im- 
moral overtones in the use of psychological warfare. In the 
hands of the wrong persons, it is capable of being converted 
into a drastic instrument of domestic confusion. Ona 
broader, international scale, "warfare psychologically waged" 


by a total state against a free one can be a vile and 
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25 
effective instrument, achieving victories by exploiting the 
peacefulness, indecision, and disunity of its victim. The 
most powerful countermeasure to hostile, prebelligerent 
attack is high national morale, which, in turs, depends upon 
the mental, emotional, and physical health of the people. 

Apart from the opinion that propaganda is a form of 
deceit, and thus immoral, specialists often regarc other 
instruments of policy-~-diplomacy, armaments, economic meas— 
ures-~--as both more respectable and more effective. By 
tradition and experience, Foreign Service officials are in- 
clined to observe the time-honored ways of communicating 
with their peers in other capitals and to view communications 
to people at large as either wasteful or dangerous. Indeed, 
no degree of righteousness and veracity in mass propaganda 
can alter the fact that propagandist aims are often subver- 


sive. 


AI. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AS 


AN INSTRUMENT OF POLICY 


Psychological warfare is only an instrument of policy, 
not a policy itself. There are certain things it can do, 
others it cannot do. It cannet, in the long run, perpetuate 
falsehoods. It cannot impose an alien system of values on 
one that already exists. It cannot satisfy physical needs 


ox permanently substitute words for deeds. Where used in 
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connection with a political or military policy, it can give 
life and impetus to political goals, it can encourage friends 
and discourage enemies; militarily, it can confuse and under— 
mine the enemy, damage his morale, and put him on the defen-— 
sive. It can do much to dishearten the enemy's allies and 
to win over neutrals. Properly used, and always in coordina-— 
tion with a policy of action, it can neutralize the poten- 
tially hostile or wavering. The policies and particularly 
the acts of a government are the most potent ammunition of 
psychological warfare; not only is the nature of these acts 
significant, but, equally significant are the wording of 
their announcement and the time of its release. 

Psychological warfare is but the impact, in the realm 
of ideas, of the political, economic, and military policies 
it seeks to support. It is the ideological expression and 
projection of the objectives and methods of these policies. 
From the nature and character of these policies, it draws 
its strength. With them, it triumphs or fails. If it is to 
be effective, it must be coupled with political and military 
policies that have the makings of victory. Deeds speak much 
louder than words. ** 


In the sphere of political action, there is no such 


2euans J. Morganthau, in Defense of the National 
Interest (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), pp. 214, 216, 
and 219-220. 
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27 
thing as one and the same truth for everyone. Different 
people will each consider the same news item, the same idea, 
from their own particular philosophic, moral, and political 
perspective. Each will see the idea in a different color 
and interpret it differently. 

Propaganda cannot assume that the sender has the 
whole truth and the only truth and disregard the basic in- 
terests and outlook of the foreign audience. Ignoring the 
audience's expectations may lead to propaganda boomerangs. 
Even the most truthful statement can return "home to roost" 
if it is not attuned to the range of the audience's beliefs 


and experiences. 
XII. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AND DEMOCRACY 


Psychological warfare subordinated to satisfying the 
home public is not psychological warfare. One of the greatest 
difficulties encountered in establishing a psychological war- 
fare program is the failure, at alli levels, by officials to 
recognize the totality of effort required. Every act of a 
nation has either good or bad psychological implications. 

For all representatives to have the desired unity of purpose, 
every agency of the government, every newspaper and magazine 
must be oriented te give the same view. This requires an 


indoctrination of officials, a degree of policy guidance, 
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28 
and a level of internal control which is generally unavaila— 
ble in a democratic nation. 

The character of psychological warfare as a policy 
instrument derives from the social structure of the nation 
whose policies it serves. The conditions of its communica- 
tions industry will determine the number and kinds of 
channels available for propaganda. The national educational 
system will determine the personnel available——their number 
and quality. The values, goals, and aspirations of the 
nation will condition the policies that psychological war- 
fare will be designed to serve.*° 

Psychological warfare is an instrument of foreign 
policy: it always has been; for psychology and propaganda 
are necessary in peace and in war in the pursuit of national 
goals. Some critics claim that propaganda, psycholegical 
operations, and psychcological war are antithetical toa 
democratic way of life. So is wars; yet democracy has waged 
just and honorable wars, and democracy has repeatedly used 
psychological warfare and propaganda in the conduct of its 
wars and foreign affairs. To deny the state an effective 
tool in the international field on the grounds thet it is 
net correct practice in "peacetime" to influence a nation's 


own people, its friends, the neutrals, the enslaved, and the 


23paniel Lerner, Sykewar (Cornwall, New York: Corn= 
wall Press, Inc., 1949), pb. 
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conquerors through psychological operations is a moralistic 
bit of nonsense left over from the era of the Light Brigade. 
Within those limits imposed by national values, the rules of 
the Marquis of Queensberry must be laid gently, but firmly, 


to rest. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FACTORS OF HERITAGE AND IDEOLOGY 
I. THE SOVIET UNION 


The roots of Russian civilization go deep into the 
ancient Indo-European background which is common to all 
European nations. Like all modern peoples, the Russians 
have acquired a certain admixture of alien blood through the 
centuries. The Varangians (Norsemen) swept through the land 
in the eighth and ninth centuries A.D.; and both before and 
after this period, the eastern Slavs mixed freely with 
peoples of the Ural-Altaic family--Mongols, Turks, and Finns. 
Yet, the Russians remained essentially a Slavonic people and 
did not differ appreciably from such other Indo-European 
peoples outside of the Mediterranean area as the Germans and 
the Balts.+ 

The ancient Russian civilization profited greatly 
from intercourse with the Iranians--also an Indo-European 
strain--who, in those early days, were firmly established on 
the south Russian steppes. Slavic mythology, folklore, and 


heroic songs show wide and unmistakable evidence of this 


loeorge Vernadsky, A History of Russia (fifth revised 
edition; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), pp. 1-19. 
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influence. Thus, a combination of original Slavic and re- 


lated Iranian elements underlies Russian civilization. 


The Effect of Byzantine Christianity 


In the course of the ninth and tenth centuries A.D., 
Russia was officially converted to Christianity in its 
Byzantine form. This conversion was of tremendous importance 
for the whole subsequent course of Russian intellectual and 
cultural history. Although this conversion laid the basis 
for a closer relation between Europe and Eurasia, the poten- 
tial unifying force was greatly inhibited by the eleventh- 
century breach between the Roman and Byzantine churches. 
This tended to turn the Russian people inward and laid an 
early basis of separation between Russia and the West. The 
constant military pressure exerted by the Poles, Germans, 
and Swedes against Russia's borders further widened the 


separation. 


The Impact of the Mongols 


Across the great sweep of Eurasia, from time imme- 
morial, had surged waves of conquering noma’s, each tribe 
forcing its predecessor onward a8 inexorably as the pressure 
of the next outpouring mounted against it in turn. Scy- 
thians, Sarmatians, Huns, Avars, and Khazars followed in 
historic procession, leaving an indelible heritage of fear, 


conguest, and oppression. Yet, during this long, continuing 
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32 
assault, the Russian principalities grew, developing a 
political organization which combined elements of monarchi- 
eal, aristocratic, and democratic forms of government. * 
These three elements of power appeared in varying degrees of 
importance from place to place. Even the Suzdalian monarchy-- 
the nucleus of the future tsardom of Moscow--where the monar- 
chical element had particularly developed was a constitu- 
tional monarchy and not absolute. As late as the thirteenth 
century, Russian politicai institutions were based upon a 
free society. The knell to this evolutionary process was 
struck in the year 1223 A.D. when the Mongols first emerged 
from the wastes of Northern Persia and Transcaucasia and 
penetrated the south Russian steppes. 

Historically speaking, the Mongol invasion was the 
last great drive of the Eurasian nomads to the West. The 
Mongol's intention was "to establish a world empire under 
which international peace, the pax mongolica, would be 
achieved."* The full fury of their assault was not exerted 
for another fourteen years; but when it finally struck in 
December of 1237, it carried all before it. By 1241, Russia 
had been overrun and for the next two hundred and forty 


years, she lay under the Mongol yoke. 


*Ibid., pp. 47-56. 


3tpid., p. 58. 
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Mongol rule left many indelible traces in Russian 
life. City crafts and population declined, while agricul- 
ture continued to expand. It was in the Mongol period that 
Russia became a predominantly agrarian country. 

Politically, the decline of the cities meant the 
weakening and eventual destruction of the democratic element 
in the old Russian system. While the prince was completely 
subordinated to the Khan, the Khan's patent now protected 
him against the political claims of either the townspeople 
or the boyars. Thus, the very nature of princely authority 
began to change. As the Khans delegated an increasing num- 
ber of administrative duties to the princes, particularly 
the responsibility of collecting taxes, these rulers were 
able to use, for their own benefit, the administrative and 
military machine built up in Russia by the Mongols. The 
Russian princes emerged from the Mongol period much stronger 
rulers than had been their predecessors before the conquest. 

Of great importance was the psychological condition- 
ing process through which the population passed. The people 
were trained by the Mongols to accept orders unquestion-— 
ingly, to pay taxes, and to supply manpower without delay. 
They were subjected to brutal and immediate punishment for 


any manifest objections. This change in attitude gradually 


“Ihid., ps 78. 
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34 
resulted in a new concept of state and society. The old, 
free political institutions were replaced by the authority 
of the Grand Duke. The free society was gradually trans- 
formed into a network of social classes bound to state 
service. 

Another important source of influence on Russian 
heritage lay in the development of the power of the church. 
Under the protection of a charter of immunity granted by the 
Khan, Manger-Temir, the church became less dependent upon 
princely power than in any other period of Russian history. 
Furthermore, it was in the Mongol period that the rural 


population was Christianized. 


Effects from the Fall of Constantinople, 1453 


As a branch of the Byzantine Church, the Russian 
Church was deeply affected by the grave political and reli- 
gious crisis which developed in the old Near East between 
1350 and 1450. Though Orthodoxy was restored by the Turks 
in Constantinople following its capture in 1453, the politi- 
cal and psychological conditions inherent in the See of the 
Patriarch's being in the camp of the infidels forced the 
Russian Church into self government.” It was, thereafter, a 
natural progression for the Byzantine doctrine of the 


>tbid., p. 83. 
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35 
symphony of church and state--the concept of Byzantium as 
the Second Rome--to be adapted to the Russian milieu. Thus, 
Moscow became the Third Rome--the last Rome; there would be 
no other. There was also to develop a near mystic concep- 
tion of purpose: a deep, emotional sense of defending the 
faith; and, eventually, the concept of caesero-papism which 
vested in the Tsar the spiritual as well as temporal leader- 


ship of the state. 


The Effect of Europeanization 
The Europeanization of Russia brought with it new 


political, religious, and social ideas. It also brought pro- 
found internal conflict and a crisis of national psychology.° 
The new ideas reached the governing and upper classes and 
were absorbed by them before they reached the masses. Con- 
sequently, a split developed between the top and the bottom 
of society which was never bridged. 

Peter the Great accomplished this political emergence 
at a great price. In the course of his program of westerniz-— 
ing the state, the people were deprived of political power 
and local government was abrogated. The Orthodox Church, 
the chief psychological basis of the old Russian state, was 


subordinated to the civil power and thereafter continually 


Sipid., ps 148. 
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lost influence to such a degree that it faced a threat of 
disintegration in 1917. 

The majority of the people resisted the program of 
Europeanization, and their inherent suspicion and distrust 
of the West was further heightened by the forceful imposi- 
tion of the reforms. Peter's "primary concern was the good, 
not exactly of the Russian people, but rather of the Russian 
state."’ He stopped at nothing in pursuing the interest of 
the state. His concept of absolutism, as a part of Russian 


heritage, was to become habitual and traditional. 


Familiar Traits 

The reports of foreign observers on the status of 
affairs in those early days have a prophetic tinge and, in 
retrospect, seem to presage the conflict of these times. 
Traits were then becoming visible that were destined later 
to play an important part in the psychological composition 
of Soviet power. There was a tendency to a messianic con- 
cept of Russia's role in history; an mes lepenen of foreign 
outlooks and values; a pronounced xenophobia on the part of 
Russian officialdom; an insistence on isolating the Russian 
people from foreign contact; a secretiveness and deviousness 


of diplomatic practice; a seeming inability to understand 
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anything in the nature of a permanently peaceful and equal 
relationship between states; a tendency to view every treaty 
of peace as being in the nature of a provisional armistice; 
and a tendency to think of conflict as the normal-~peace as 


the provisional and abnormal. 


The Role of Ideology 
Prophetic as these historic Russian traits may be, it 


was the linking, by means of a doctrinaire ideology, of a 
totalitarian party system «nd national power aspirations 
which has effectively produced that mutation known as the 
"cold war." This ideology is woven through the organization 
of the Communist Party system and interacts with the power 
considerations of a large block of nations. Therefore, in 
examining the predilections of the Soviet Union to the use 
of psychological warfare and psychological operations, it is 


necessary to examine this ideology for its contribution. 


The Contribution of Karl Marx 
Karl Marx deriving his concepts from Feuerbach and 
Hegel combined the materialism of the former with the his- 


torical concepts of the latter.® “Historical materialism" 


Scerhart Niemeyer, "The Ideological Core of Communism," 
American Strate for the Nuclear Age, Walter F. Hahn and 
John C. Neff (Ceds.) (Garden City: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
1960), p. 56. 
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was the derivative: the idea that history occurs because of 
changes in material, economic conditions which, in turn, 
lead to changes in human existence and which proceed accord- 
ing to an inescapable logic. 

From this derivative, it develops that: (1) life is 
fundamentally a relation between man and matter (out of this 
relationship issues a communist's certainty that his beliefs 
are corroborated by scientific proof); (2) the laws of 
history can be scientifically determined and the Marxist 
interpretation is the only "Scientific" key to the knowledge 
of history; (3) one can find general truth about human af- 
fairs only by participating in historic change--the point of 
philosophy is not to interpret but actively to change the 
world. Out of this purpose, revolutionary activity as a way 
of life becomes apparent. 

The core of the communist teaching about society is 
the doctrine that all societies above the primitive level 
are split into classes. These classes are locked in an un- 
‘ceasing and irreconcilable struggle. Thus, struggle is not 
an abnormal condition, but rather the characteristic trait 
of all historically recorded societies. In modern society, 
this struggle has narrowed to a conflict between the 
bourgeoisie, who are those who produce commodities th: scugh 
hired wage-labor, and the proletariat, who are the property- 


less wage workers. In this social conflict, power is 
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interpreted, basically, as the rule of one class over 
another. 

According to communist theory, it is private owner- 
ship of the means of production which enables a class to 
rule. Since the proletariat possesses no means of produc- 
tion, being without property, its victory in the class 
struggle cannot result in another class rule. 

The revolution of the proletariat is, therefore, 
expected to end all class rule and to inaugurate a 
new type of society in which there will be no classes, 
no exploitation, and no need for political power-- 
socialist society.9 

Communist doctrine holds that all societies pass 
through successive phases of development--primitive, slave-— 


holding, feudal, bourgeois, and, finally, socialist. 
the course of this development, the class struggle has fas-— 
tened itself upon mankind as a result of the institution of 
private property, for it is private ownership of the means 
of production which enables a class to rule and wealth can 
be generated only at the price of poverty. Classes, then, 
developed a machinery for oppression--the state. Only when 
human society is free of class rui, will mankind be re- 
lieved of these plagues. 

In Karl Marx's view, the capitalists exploit the 


people for profit and rule all men in bourgeois society. 


10 


° Ibid., pp. 54-60, passim. 
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This system is inherently evil and must be destroyed in its 
entirety. It also is shot through with inherent contradic- 
tions and thus bears the seeds of its own destruction and 
overthrow by the proletariat. Thus, Marx left to Lenin a 
target for hostility, a motive for irreconcilable hatred of 
the world's society, and the prediction of a catastrophic 


but hopeful end. 


Lenin's Adaptations 
With the legacy of Marx, developed in his Capital, as 


bedrock, Lenin proceeded to transform these teachings into 
the basic Bolshevik doctrine of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

To Lenin, capitalism had advanced from the competi- 
tive to the monopolistic and imperialistic stage. This was 
the final stage, and the capitalist nations could now be 
expected to turn on each other in mutually destructive wars. 
The world was, therefore, to be the scene of a final, 
titanic conflict between the industrial nations on one hand 
and the socialist and anti-imperialist states on the other. 
The latter group comprised the "overwhelming majority," 
according to Lenin, and was, thereby, given a kind of demo- 
cratic justification. 

The struggle was now to be a world-wide conflict be- 
tween two international "camps" and was, in addition toa 


contest between the revolutionary forces and capitalism, 
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also a struggle against war. In this manner, world politics 
and revolutionary cause were to be woven into a single 
fabric.?+ 

Marxism~Leninism thus postulated a struggle of the 
future against the present--—the Socialist Revolution or, 
simply, "the Revolution.” It summoned all "toilers," under 
the unifying leadership of the Communist Party, to fight the 
revolutionary struggle to bring about the inevitable end of 
present day capitalist society. Any method required to 
bring to pass the catastrophic destruction of this bourgeois 
society was to be justified in the name of the hoped-for 
result. Deliberate action and political organization would 
be necessary to accomplish the deed, and no sacrifices could 
be deemed excessive in the struggle for victory. 

While he borrowed heavily from Marx to formulate his 
views on "the Revolution," the basic operational doctrine 
for implementation of the revolution was shaped entirely by 
Lenin. ?? 

We live not only in a state, but in a system of states 
and the existence of the Sovic! “epublic side by side 
with the imperialist states for a long time is unthinka- 
ble. In the end, either one or the other will conquer. 
And until that end comes, a series of the most terrible 


collisions between the Soviet Republic and bourgeois 
states is inevitable.13 


1lipid., p. 63.  +“zbid., pp. 64-69, passim. 
13 


Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, Selected Works (New York: 
International Publishers, 1935), p. 107. 
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Hence, the struggle would continue with undiminished 
fury against external enemies long after the communists had 
seized power and dealt with their internal foes. Marx's 
concept of a single upheaval was now transmuted into a "pro- 
tracted struggle" in which the Communist Party, Communist 
strategy, the role of the state, and the place of the Soviet 


Union all had doctrinal functions to perform. 


The Role of the Party 
The Party was defined as the "vanguard" of the pro=- 


letariat, and was entrusted with guarding and developing 
revolutionary theory. It was, therefore, implicitly the 
judge of the correctness of all thought. Its members would 
be comparatively few in number and dedicated to the profes- 
sion of revolution. 

Lenin developed a number of strategic principles most 
of which proposed methods by which a small, compact organiza- 
tion could use revolutions made by others to control large- 
scale revolutionary movements and change. The use of alli- 
ances, neutralization, legal as well as illegal activities, 
and bourgeoise revolutions which were later to be subverted 
are all examples of basic tactics. 

The road to a society of full freedom when the state 
has withered away leads through the dictatorship of the pro- 


letariat. Therefore, until the long-awaited day when there 
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43 
is "nothing any more to suppress," the state is to be used 
dictatorially, not as an instrument of the common good but 


for combat operations of the Party as a "rule based upon 


force and unlimited by law."24 


The Role of the Soviet Union 

The Soviet Unicn was assigned the role of the power 
base for the world revolutions. Here, the Party could con- 
solidate its power; and Soviet Russia, therefore, became a 


chief instrument of the world revolution, and the Communist 


Soa) 


International became the tool of Soviet Russia. “Henceforth, 
the national power, national security, and national expansion 


of the Soviet Union came to be intertwined with communism as 


an ideological cause,"?° 


Any agreements between the Party and outside groups must 
be regarded as aiding the future liquidation of these 
groups and as barriers against the liquidation of the 
Party by them. Therefore there is no essential dif- 
ference between coming to an ostensibly amicable agree- 
ment with an outside group or using violence against 

At, eon are both tactics in an overall strategy of 
attack .+6 


Bolshevik Combat Philosophy and the Place of 
Psycho ogica Operations 


Therefore, there is no place in the Marxist-Leninist 


140 ited by Niemeyer, op. cit., p. 67. 


lS thad., p. 68. 


1©Nathan Leites, The Operational Code of the Politburo 
(Santa Monica: The Rand Corp., ; py Bee 
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outlook for genuine compromise or coexistence or for any 
reconciliation of differences. The struggle against the 
capitalist enemy is the law of life. To end it, even to 
interrupt it, would be to die. Once an opportunity arises, 
action--immediate action--is the only permissible course. 
"History," said Lenin, "will not forgive revolutionaries for 
procrastination when they can be victorious today... , 
while they risk losing much, in fact, everything tomorrow." ! 

Struggle, consequently, must remain the key to Soviet 
tactical and strategic thinking. Relaxation, "normalcy" in 
the conduct of relations with others, peace, as the West 
understands the term, are by definition incompatible with 
what the Soviet leaders avow to be their solemn obligation 
to history. The contest, they themselves insist, must be to 
the death. 

Prom its earliest days, communist conflict doctrine 
has revealed a remarkable affinity to military thought. The 
pith of communist doctrine is the concept that military and 
political instruments are interchangeable in the execution 


18 


of one vast strategic plan. War, be it fought with 


17 enin, Op. cite, pe 237. 


18aivin J. Cottrell and James £. Doughety, “The Larger 
Strategic Vision," ae Strate for the Nuclear Age, 
Walter F. Hahn and John C. Neff tate -) (Garden City: Double- 
day and Co., Inc., 1960), De 56. 
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military hardware or through non-violent, political, and 
psychological operations, is a unity. "Hot" and "cold" are 
but degrees of intensity in one and the same war. 

According to standard communist procedure, the pre- 
dominant enemy group should not be attacked in a decisive 
manner before its leaders and cadres have become unsure of 
their capabilities, intentions, rights, and, above all, of 
their chances of success. This doctrine firmly establishes 
the operational requirement for psychological warfare and 
psychological operations as a tool of Soviet foreign policy. 
Since foreign policy is conceived within the parameters of a 
nation's values as they have developed out of heritage and 
ideology, it follows that the Soviet conduct of psychologi- 
cal operations would be in accordance with Bolshevik con- 
flict doctrine. Since war, politics, diplomacy, law, science, 
economics, and psychology all form a continuum and are closely 
integrated in the conduct of Soviet foreign policy, psycho- 
logical operations can be encountered in every act of the 
Soviet Union. Soviet National Security policy marinates 
military, foreign, and domestic policies in a vehicle of 
psychological operations. No action is taken without con- 
Sideration of its psychological impact upon the entire 


spectrum of short and long range objectives. 
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Il. THE UNITED STATES 


Since the remote ages of prehistory, the land had 
been there, shielded behind the heaving, restless barriers 
of the North Atlantic and North Pacific oceans and the 
swirling sea mists. Perhaps as long ago as 50,000 Nee 
man had reached its shores. Kin of the same nomads who 
periodically welled up out of the depths of Eurasia and 
surged into the European peninsula, Asiatic migrants crossed 
the land bridge between Siberia and Alaska. Driven by cold, 
searching for more game, questing for an easier life, these 
migrants gradually dispersed through the entire landmass 
from the Bering Strait to Tierra Del Fuego. 

These early arrivals from Asia brought with them a 
primitive Stone Age culture and knowledge of the use of fire. 
In time, some of them learned how to work metal; others 
never advanced beyond stone weapons and tools. In the 
jungles of Central America, the Valley of Mexico, and the 
Peruvian highlands, great civilizations comparable to those 
of the Mediterranean and Western Europe flowered. 

No such empires were developed in the vast, near 
empty Sweep of land that would, one day, become the United 


States and Canada. Here, by the end of the fifteenth century, 


19Ri chard B. Morris, The New World (New York: Time 
Ines, 1968), ps 9. 
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the Indian population numbered no more than a million. 
These people were split into a large number of tribes marked 
by the utmost diversity and fragmentation. They did not 
look alike, speak alike, live alike, or even pray alike. 
Their weapons and tools were primitive, and they possessed 
an ineffective political organization. Psychologically, 
most of them could not unite, which placed them at a great 
disadvantage when faced by an organized invader. The geog- 
raphy of their land placed them at an additional disadvantage. 
The coast line provided innumerable attractive sites for 
initial settlement, while the network of lakes and rivers 
provided strategic highways of penetration. Only the North 
Atlantic Ocean protected the seemingly fixed and unalterable 
patterns of the Indian's way of life. 

The first coming of the European was an historical 
accident which yielded no enduring results, exerted no in- 


20 The 


fluence, and for centuries was all but forgotten. 
Norseman, Leif (the Lucky) Ericsson, sailed from Norway in 
the year 1000 A.D. to bring the Christian faith to his pagan 
homeland in Greenland. En route, he was struck by a violent 
North Atlantic gale which set him far to the southard. When 
he raised the land, it was an unknown shore. This was the 
New World--Vineland, Leif called it. 
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48 
Leif sailed away to be followed by one Thorfinn 
Karlsefnei, a trader, who pursued a colonizing enterprise. 
The venture was ill-fated and, largely because of the vio- 
lent contact with a strange and hostile people, he withdrew 
after three years of terror and combat. For almost another 


five hundred years the North Atlantic remained unconquered. 


The New World 

From first light on the morning of October 12, 1492, 
dates the impact of the New World on the course of history. 
The Americas now lay before Europe. Spain, with her armed 
forces freed for the first time in seven hundred years from 
conflict with the Moors, immediately poured her captains and 
adventurers into the Western Hemisphere, bent on conquest 
and the search for gold. France and Britain joined in the 
early explorations, but while the Spaniards exploited the 
Americas for precious metals, the French and English amassed 
less glamorous wealth and developed thriving fishing and fur 
industries, thus laying the basis for a commercial coloniza~ 


tion. 


The Results of the Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
Following the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, 


the pace and scope of English expansion into the New World 
burgeoned. On the eve of that great naval engagement, 


Philip II of Spain ruled all of the permanent European 
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settlements in the New World. A century later, the English 
were entrenched along the North Atlantic coast from Maine to 
the Carolinas, as well as in the Caribbean. Much of North 
America was already lost to Spain. 

Had British sea power been defeated in the Channel, 
the character of North America would have, without doubt, 
developed along entirely different lines. Its culture would 
have been Latin, its religion Catholic, its native races 
would have been exploited rather than ejected or extermi- 
nated, and its precepts of government and political stability 
would have been in the Hispanic-colonial style rather than 
in the Anglo-American traditions of constitutional rights, 


representative government, and civil liberties. 


Emergence of the American 

And those who came were resolved to be Englishmen, 

Gone to the World's end, but English every one, 

And they ate the white corn-kernels, parched in the ug, 

And they knew it not, but they'd not be English again.2 

Many of the emigrants were farmers seeking cheap or 

free land. There were weavers, tradesmen, laborers. There 
were vagrants, bound men and women, pickpockets, convicts, 
paupers, and prostitutes. Some sought to escape the degra-~ 
dation and hopelessness that had been their lot in the 


father land. Others sought a freedom of worship not granted 


21 stephen Vincent Benet, Western Star (New York: 
Fanar and Rinehart, Inc., 1943), p. 116. 
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to them in the old country. But no matter their reason for 
leaving Europe, they all sought a freedom and a liberty that 
was not available to them in the Old World. Some gave up 
home; all gave up country; all faced a savage, wild, prime- 
val wilderness. No one can gainsay their collective bravery. 

Despite the conditions at home which led the emi- 
grants to sail for the New World, England occupied a posi- 
tion of deep regard in the hearts of the early colonists; 
and it was natural that they attempted to reproduce, in the 
wilderness, the institutions of government as they remem-— 
bered them at home. Yet, the very threat and challenge of 
the wilderness compounded by the vast problem cf communica- 
tions forced the mutation and evolution of the transplanted 
political institutions to commence almost as soon as the 
first crude settlement was laid out. The New World was 
isolated, and autonomous action was necessary for survival. 
Any arrangements between the Crown and the Colonies which 
inhibited the action necessary for the physical, economic, or 
political survival and well being--as the Colonist saw these 
factors—-would be and was intolerable. The roots of the 
American tradition of Isolationism can be found in this 
early demand for freedom of action and the necessity, later 
grown to a felt preference, to rely chiefly on one's own 


strength and resources for colonial survival. 
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The Crown ruled the colonies in a paradoxical manner .** 
While granting home rule to the Colonists, it waged a con- 
stant campaign to prevent their ruling. The Empire counted 
upon the loyalty of the Colonies yet appeared not to trust 
them to remain loyal. While the Colonists were regarded as 
English citizens, they were, at the same time, denied many 
of the basic rights of Englishmen. The colonies were re- 
quired to assume a share of the burden of empire and simul- 
taneously denied a serious voice in the imperial decision-— 
making process. The fleet effectively protected the Colonies 
from foreign attack to such an extent that the Empire con- 
Sidered it much less necessary to provide troop protection 
for the Colonials. 

It was difficult to tell at just what point the 
colonists ceased to be loyal English subjects outraged over 
taxes and repressive measures imposed from abroad. Perhaps 
one third remained loyal. But gradually others, at first a 
few, then in ever~increasing numbers turned to the idea of 
liberty. King George III's American subjects had ever been 
quick to defend their ancient English liberties; his English 


subjects had let theirs erode.*? 


euorris, op. cit., p. 143. 


23rbid., p. 156. 
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The American Revolution 

The American Revolution, which developed gradually 
from a series of political skirmishes for the defense of 
colonial rights, finally exploded into a full-scale war for 
political independence, unleashing pent-up demands for 
political and social reform. The Americans carried into the 
conflict a deep concern for, and emphatic stress upon, le- 
gality. They fought for the rights they believed were 
guaranteed them as Englishmen under the British constitution 
and for the rights of man as they understood them to be 
derived from the "Laws of Nature and of Nature's God." This 
sense of community, achieved through an explicit commitment 
to particular concepts of social and political organization, 
was later to be reenforced by a growing nationalism. The 
resulting compound defines one of the basic elements of 
American experience and heritage, and it continues to shape 
American values. 

The Declaration of Independence with its affirmation 
of the natural rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness would become the conscience of the American people, 
reminding them of standards by which to judge the conduct of 
their national life. When Jefferson wrote into the Declara- 
tion the natural right of the individual to the pursuit of 
happiness, he was providing a theoretical base for an ex- 


perience in the open-class system already a century and a 
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half old. A man could aspire to heights limited only by his 
ability, and he could enjoy acceptance by his fellows on the 
basis of his character and his accomplishments. The idea and 
reality of the open-class system was one of the most impor- 
tant contributions of the Americans to the social thinking 
of Western civilization. 

The successful conclusion of the Revolution resulted 
in the throwing off of the English allegiance--the rejection 
of the only embodied authority which was generally recog-— 
nized. It was not, at the time, the replacement of one 
authority by another. The birth of the American Republic 
was marked by the rejection of authority as such: authority 
was coercive, arbitrary, despotic, morally wrong. 

For eleven years the thirteen independent Colonies 
pursued widely diverse paths. The almost complete bank- 
ruptcy to which this near anarchy brought the Confederation 
demonstrated that it was impossible for them to survive 


without some sort of central authority. 


The Advent of the Constitution 

All hope for the future of America was centered in 
the Philadelphia convention which opened in May of 1787. 
The remarkable document wnich was produced created a federal 
structure that endowed the national government with both 
power and energy. It reflected the American suspicion of 


authority and the dedication to freedom of action through an 
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ingenious system of checks and balances and the principle of 
divided powers. Thus, authority was jealously circumscribed 
by the erection of insuperable legal barriers to the exces-— 
sive hegemony of one person or group. 

The typical American attitudes toward authority have 
remained substantially the same as those manifested by the 
framers of the Constitution. Authority must be as circum- 
scribed, diffused, and limited as legal ingenuity can devise, 
and the holders of these positions should be under constant 


scrutiny and should be watched as potential enemies. 


Washington's Farewell Address 


From 1492, American had been involved in the overseas 
ramifications of every European conflict. Her independence 
had been gained through the support of France to the extent 
that Paris assessed the positive net worth of such a mili- 
tary venture in the overall Anglo-French contest. In an 
attempt to frame American perspective in terms of the 
Napoleonic Era and the still precarious national position, 
Washington spoke on a general theme embracing domestic and 
foreign policy. The shadow of this Farewell Address has 
lain across the development of American thought ever since. 
Washington attempted to focus attention on a distinctive 
course of action for the nation so that its national interest 
could be related to the world environment in which, perforce, 


it must exist. He counseled not a hermit land but an American 
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nation, sufficiently strong militarily, to protect itself 
from a position of maneuver purposely kept free from formal 
commitments to any nations involved in the European power 
struggle of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. This would provide the American people the oppor- 
tunity to develop their land and destiny free of European 
destiny. Only in this way could Washington foresee unlimited 
horizons for the new American commitment to its distinctive 


set of values in political and social life. 


The Westward Movement 

The Nation accepted this advice and turned itself to 
the task of building and consolidating its hold upon the 
land of North America; and it was a marvelous land--its 
earth rich, its streams filled with fish. The primeval 
stand of woodlands stretched to the great plains where the 
immense, waving buffalo grass prairies, undulating in the 
wind, whispered and heaved like a sea. Only nature, the 
aboriginal tribes, and its own internal limitations blocked 
territorial expansion. For another hundred years, the day- 
by~day life of America would be directly challenged by the 
undreamed rich potential of this land, and this century~-long 
steepage in such an environment was also to play a large 
measure in the molding of American experience and basic 


values. 
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Without childishly denying the relevance of the past, 
can we not recognize that the American past does not, 
like the past of many other peoples, extend downward 
into the soil on which we at any moment stand. Our 
past, by and large, extends laterally backward across 
the mountains or plains, or across the sea, to some- 
where else. Our history is the process of westering 
and the counter process of return . .. .,.A long, com- 
plex, and sometimes rapid sequence of consecutive 
change. America is not an artifact. It is not a 
fixed and immutable ideal . .. . America is process, 
and in so far as we are American, the work of our 
ae hands and hearts inevitably reflects that 
fact. 


Their eyes are fixed upon another sight: The American 

people views its own march across these wilds [and] 

« e « this magnificent image of themselves does not 

meet the gaze of the American at intervals only; it 

may be said to haunt every one of them in his heart as 

well as his most important actions and to be always 

flitting before his mind.25 

The Westward movement further attenuated America's 

political ties with Europe; the acquisition of the Louisiana 
territory and conclusion of the War of 1812 accelerated the 
process. The power of attraction of this westward movement 
is to be felt even today in the rich American connotations 
of the word "frontier." As the American center of gravity 
moved westward, America's national culture became continually 


more remote from its European crigins. 


The frontier became the milieu in which a unique 


24 ohn Kouwenhoven, "What is American About America," 
Colorado Quarterly (June 1956), p. 54. 

* [cited from de Tocqueville by W. W. Rostow, "The 
National Style," The American Style, Elting E. Morison (ed.) 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 58), pp. 251252. 
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American national character was shaped. The man who could 
solve the urgent, material, day-to-day problems, organize 
and operate profitably a productive enterprise, and deal 
effectively with the daily local social and political life 
rose in status and repute. His operational approach to all 
matters became the American approach. His faculties, at- 
tuned to an assessment of concrete problems, an empirical 
method of resolution, and a pragmatic solution became the 
national approach to all problems. It followed naturally 
that this same national approach, preoccupied with ad hoc 
soluticns to arduous, practical tasks and generally unable 
to take time for reflective thought, generated a proclivity 
towards the accumulation of a store of general concepts. As 
can be the case with empiricism, these general concepts were 
not always demonstrably related to each other or, for that 
matter, related to the bodies of fact they were supposed to 


encompass. 


The Religious Input 


Religion had ever been present throughout the colo- 
nies. Some offered sanctuary to oppressed faiths, some 
forbade all but their own; generally Protestantism pre- 
dominated. The Puritans contributed much to the spiritual 
heritage of the nation. Politically, reaction to Puritanism 


helped shape early American political parties and contributed 
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to the constitutional separation of church and state. How-— 
ever, the Puritan character, diluted in its westward move- 
ment, spread throughout the country and is still reflected 
in the character of modern America in the sense of the moral 
content of life and in the mixture of practicality and 
militant zeal for humanitarian causes. It underlies the 
sense of mission, first carried westward by the settlers and 
frontiersman, that the Nation created in 1776 exists as a 
corporate entity not only to further the peace and security 
of its citizens but to aid--at home and, by example, abroad-- 


the cause of freedom and humane living. 


The Nineteenth Century Balance of Power 


America was singularly blessed in that fortune granted 
the young nation, after 1815, a century during which 4 pro- 
tracted era of international peace existed. The geographic 
protection afforded by two large oceans and a British for-~ 
eign policy, supported by naval power, which found it to be 
in the Imperial interest to deny the Western Hemisphere to 
incursions by other European powers, permitted uninterrupted 
national development. Throughout the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, therefore, there was no autonomous cen- 
ter of military power, other than the United States, in the 
Western Hemisphere and, consequently, no immediate threat to 


its existence. By historical accident, it was to be that 
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the great theaters of the nineteenth and twentieth century 
wars would be in Europe, the Mediterranean, and the Far 
East; for over a hundred years, the European balance of 
power remained such that no substantial European coalition 
could likely be brought to bear to threaten the security of 
the American Republic. 

The domestic impact of such fortune seemed to Support 
the Washingtonian policies of non-entanglement in world 
politics. It would have seemed the height of folly to aban- 
don such a position and willfully become involved in the 
shifts and realignments of European balance-of-power poli- 
tics. European disunity and American remoteness, then, 
acted to protect the United States. Both conditions made 
alliances superfluous--alliances which would, at best, have 
reduced America'ts own security in world politics. Unencum- 
bered, American diplomacy retained a freedom of action 
within the Western Hemisphere, established a benign reputa- 
tion among nations and peoples who considered themselves 
victims of the European balance-of-—power system, and per= 
mitted a physical and industrial growth to occur which was 
commonly viewed with indifference rather than with concern 
by the European powers. Consequently, the continuity of 
national life seemed to validate the initial cultural, 
political, and value choices and decisions followed since 


the time of Washington. 
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The Immigrants 
As the expansion continued, the waves of immigration 
poured into the Atlantic ports. 
Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to be free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these the homeless, tempest-tossed to me. 
I hold the lamp before the golden door.26 
These new immigrations sustained the widespread 
belief that America was a refuge from Europe and its discon- 
tents. Most of those who came did so voluntarily. Yet, for 
many of these ethnic groups, particularly the Irish and the 
East Europeans, cultural assimilation was difficult. In the 
land of equality, they found themselves considered as social 
inferiors. Memories of Europe were simultaneously humiliat-— 
ing reminders of their incomplete assimilation into the 
American culture and society and a source of a comforting 
ethnic subculture which lessened the loneliness and isola- 
tion they felt. The effect of these ethnic tensions was to 
reenforce the basic concept of neutrality towards the 
European balance of power. 
So long as one's own personal renunciation of Europe 
coincided with the broader national purposes of 
America, there was no reason to expect that foreign 


policy crises would tear apart the seam of American 
nationalism. 27 


26 cama Lazarus, The New Colossus (inscribed on the 
pedestal of the Statue of Liberty, Bedloe Island, New York). 


2" paul Seabury, Power, Freedom and Diplomacy (New 
York: Random House, 1963), Dp. 
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In this manner, the multi-national background of American 
society served to enhance the country's isolationist im- 


pulses. 


Self-Suftficiency 
With the opening and exploration of the land, the 


continent was found to contain most of the natural resources 
necessary to sustain a constantly enlarging standard of 
living. The absence of internal tariff barriers and restric- 
tions on interstate commerce opened a gigantic internal 
market within which industrial and agricultural production 
could be marketed. Concurrent increase in agricultural pro- 
ductivity rendered the United States virtually self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs. This set of circumstances was in direct oppo- 
sition to the European pattern which, in quest of materials, 
markets, and food, had turned outwards upon the world and 
thereby increased the relative involvement of these nations 
in world trade and the international implications of each 
other's economic policies. In America, the consequences of 
economic growth were just the opposite and served as yet 


another source of validation for the chosen national path. 


The Developing Pattern of Organization 


The industrial and governmental complex expanded with 
the growth of the nation, and concurrently the matter of 


organizational attitudes and structure for the operation of 


ate 


Vi 
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these organizations received increasing attention. Through- 
out the developmental process, American politics and indus- 
try "relied on the ability of an individualistic society to 


28 The 


throw up a succession of innovating leaders." 
operating code of this American organizational pattern 

became centered about a planning process which projected 

into the future the pattern of the familiar on-going proc~ 
esses and trends. The emphasis became one of operating a 
relatively static process efficiently rather than developing 
solutions to radically new problems. 

American heritage developed out of the individualist 
society of a pioneering people conquering a new, virgin land. 
There was no feudal heritage or society and no political 
past, in the European sense, from which the Americans had to 
free themselves. The natural concepts and conditions which 
were taken for granted in the young America had to be bought 
in blood, if ever achieved, in other lands. Consequently, 
there has been little in the American heritage would could 
provide an operational source of experience for the empiric 
American planning cycle to employ in dealing with the politi- 
cal, social, and economic attitudes and problems of the rest 


of the world. 


28 roetow, ope cite, p. 281. 
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The Pains of Emergence onto the World Stage 

America was able to pursue its internal expansion and 
national interest, the course and nature of which established 
its national values and heritage, through an unwitting (and 
occasionally a witting) exploitation of the balance-of- 
power struggle between the major European states. By the 
beginning of the twentieth century, this kind of exploita- 
tion was no longer sufficient. No longer did the fragmenta- 
tion of Europe assure America that no single power or power 
group would dominate Eurasia and thereby simultaneously 
threaten the security of the United States. No longer did 
the determination of European national interests correspond, 
even approximately, with those which defined the Washington 
policy. American interests now collided with issues con- 
sidered to be of primary importance to the European powers; 
no longer could American policies be predicated upon the 
benign fall-out from major European power clashes. America, 
henceforward, would be unable to finesse her international 
way; willy-nilly, the United States would be :equired to 
participate on the international political stage. 

It is on this international political stage that the 
United States has performed since 1900. It is not surpris- 
ing in the light of her past that the performance has been a 
reluctant, often grudging, one. Some of the instinctive 


rejection of the position into which Americans have found 
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themselves pushed since the debut was voiced in the late 
General Patton's order-of—the-day issued to his troops imme- 
diately prior to their amphibious assault on Sicily in July, 
1943: 

When we land, we will meet German and Italian soldiers 

whom it is our honor and privilege to attack and 

destroy. Many of you have in your veins German and 

Italian blood, but remember that these ancestors of 

yours so loved freedom that they gave up home and 

country to cross the ocean in search of liberty. 

The ancestors of the people we shall kill lacked the 

courage to make such a sacrifice and continued as 

slaves. 2° 

A century and @ half of insulation from world poli- 
tics developed traditional American attitudes that will long 
continue to influence the development of American policy. 
The uninterrupted decades of national life which produced a 
continuous growth of wealth, power, and standard of living 
seem to be irrefutable proof of the worth of the system. 
The democratic institutions, the relative absence of class 
conflicts, and the attainments of its multi-national society 
all seemed to be highly exportable qualities and lent fervor 
to the definite messianic traits that existed in the liberal 
traditions of America. 
The conquest of the continent was a straightforward 


military operation. A good Indian was a dead Indian. His 


heart and scalp, not his mind or eternal soul, were the 


29 cited by Geoffrey Gorer, The American People (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1948), p. ° 
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targets. There may be considerable validity to the observa- 
tion that the European settlers of Africa and Central and 
South America exhibited a fatal lack of foresight, as com- 
pared to that of their cousins in the settlements of North 
Americé, with respect to the policy applied to the native 
populations encountered. Be that as it may, the American 
method was certainly effective. It was in keeping with the 
pragmatic, total solution sought by the frontiersmen and 
reflected the American aversion to chronic insecurity and 


preference for a complete clear-cut victory. 


Factors Inhibiting Psychological Operations 


There was a@ rough honesty that wove its way through 
the process of taming the continent. There was little in- 
clination to consider psychological methods, and even less 
time or material means for affecting such operations. The 
moralistic foundations of Puritan and evangelical Protes-— 
tantism that spread over the land lay across any such course 
of action. The soul and mind were the province of God and 
to trespass into this domain was not fitting. It smacked of 
deceit and bordered on immorality. Practically, it was too 
Slow and inconclusive. 

Although the developing features of the American con- 
duct of the government process had little if any effect on 
American attitudes towards psychological factors in politico- 


military affairs, nevertheless the developing pattern had 
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definite bearing upon any future, effective use of psycho- 
logical operations. The empirical approach tended to permit 
small, long~ranje problems eo be overlooked until they 
reached major proportions. There was a developing tendency 
to permit fundamental policy decisions to take the form of 
compromise solutions, to accord all units in the organiza-— 
tion a voice in major decisions. The fundamental American 
distrust of authority and hegemony lay behind the marked 
propensity towards multiple, overlapping, and layering agen- 
cies, bureaus, and offices working in the same field. The 
constitutional principle of division of powers, when applied 
at the working level, produced large-scale units which 
tended to obscure the field of vision and limit flexibility 
and rapidity of response. 

The American heritage, therefors, does not reflect a 
basic set of values or operational patterns which predispose 
the American people to the employment of psychology against 
the masses of the world. That such is the case is reflected 
in the reluctance with which the employment of psychological 
Operations is approached. Although there have been note- 
worthy instances throughout American history when psycho- 
logical operations have been employed, the overall history of 
this instrument of foreign policy has been one of rejection 


or reluctant use inhibited by a moralistic sermonizing which 
has, to date, prevented the development and employment of an 


effective American psychological campaign. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


SOVIET ORGANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


OF PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


The Cold War is not novel. It closely resembles the 
intercivilizational wars of the past in which competing 
civilizations with divergent moral and political foundations 
fought one another for final survival. The struggie being 
waged in mid-twentieth century is similar to the protestant- 
catholic Thirty Years War of 1618 to 1648. The only parallel 
in American history is to be found in the frontier Indian 
Wars, with the exception that the American Indian never 
posed the threat of sweeping a white and Christian civiliza~ 
tion, once it had established a foothold, from the conti- 


nent.? 


i. THE ROOTS AND NATURE OF SOVIET 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


The Cold War is, therefore, a struggle, which is now 
being waged between non-communist state. and a communist 
group of nations. The roots of this conflict can be found 
at any one of several dates (1848, 1917, 1943, and 1946 are 


a few of those given). However, this East-West relationship 


lpaul M. A. Linebarger, Psychological Warfare (second 
edition; New York: Duell, Sloane, and Pearce, 1960), pp. 
244-267. 
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68 
is mainly the product of developments of the present century, 
the two most important of which were: 

1. The completion of the expansion of the Russian 
state to a point where further expansion was 
practically impossible except at the price of 
conflict with some other great power. Hand—in- 
hand with this went the development of Russia 
into one of the World's major military and 
industrial powers. 

2. The capture of power throughout Russia by a group 
of men, led by Lenin, and inspired by the 
Marxist ideology as Lenin had developed it. 

With the healing of the ravages of World War I, the 
Soviet Union began to resume the march of economic and mili- 
tary development which had been in progress before that war. 
World War II only temporarily halted the physical-—-though 
not the planning--progress toward that ultimate realization 
of the traditional role of Russian rulers--supremacy in the 
competition for position amid the territorial and military 
rivalries of the Eastern European and Asistic areas. 

The conduct of this Soviet campaign has been carried 
out by means of a precisely orchestrated application of all 
four tools of foreign policy: diplomacy, economics, coer- 
cion, and psychology. 


In 1940, Molotov told the former Foreign Minister of 
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Lithuania: 
We don't fight America. But when we shall have de~ 
prived America of her markets, crisis will come, and 
that crisis will call forth confusion, and the American 
Workers will appeal to us to come over and restore 
order. Presently, the American worker is well off, 
anc, of course, we can't get to him. The Worker will 
not submit. Consequently, we must cause unemployment 
in America, After we have taken her markets in Europe, 
expelled her from Asia and elsewhere, she will have 
no markets to dump her goods on. She will curtail 
production and there will be unemployment. We shall 
then be able to settle our accounts with America.2 
The chief target, as the foregoing quotation and 
countless others indicate, has been the United States. The 
Soviet master plan i global in scope and finds support in & 
werlidwide psychological warfare campaiqn and propaganda 
apparatus. The "peaceful coexistence" campaign is one major 
aspect of these psychological operations. Within the plan, 
direct Soviet military force is to be withheld. Soviet 
psychological operations seek to frustrate er nullify the 
will of individuals or nations, to inhibit action, confute 
and instill doubt, promote imertia, and keep its victims on 
the ideological defensive. Once general moral disiccation 
has been brought about--total paralytis of Western will and 
debilitation of Western military, economic, and political 


power--the optimum time will have arrived for the decisive 


2Robert S. Byfield, The Fifth Weapon (New York: MNepe, 
1954) cited from VOA broadcast by Dr. Vencas rreve- 
Mickevicius in 1952, p. 7. 
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contest. Only at this point, provided the military capa-~ 
bility of the USSR to launch an effective surprise attack 
and subsequent second and third strike blows of exploitation 
has been brought to the qualitative and quantitative level 
required, and provided the risks of the contest are consid- 
ered acceptable, will direct military action be applied. 

In examining Soviet psychological operations, it 
shortly becomes very apparent that the study is not one of 
some new power of the word, but rather a study of an organi- 
zational weapon. The word-~~propaganda--does not stand alone 
in Soviet planning. Communist leaders and theorists have 
ever maintained that words had to merge with deeds and that 


> peter thek 


both of these must submit to organization. 
directing their efforts to fighting a battle for all men's 
minds, Soviet psychological operations seem oriented towards 
winning the minds of certain key groups in order to seize 


the material sources of power by which the minds of the 


masses are supposedly influenced. 
II. SOVIET CONCEPTS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
The Soviet concept of psychologicél warfare is 


realistic and unified. As there is no sharp separation 


Swilbur Schramm, "The Soviet Concept of Psychological 
Warfare," Four Working Papers on Propaganda Theory (Univer- 
sity of Illinois: January, 1955), p. 101. 
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71 
between words and deeds, so also there is no demarcation 
between political and military warfare. Rather, there is 
the concept cf a Party acting--using words and deeds in such 
combinations as are needed to further the class struggle. 
There is no differentiation between war and peace since 
there can be no peace so long as the class struggle continues. 
It is the power of a disciplined, ruthless, Combat Party 
which, in the last analysis, represents the communist "dis-— 
covery" in the field of psychological operations. To study 
Soviet psychological warfare it is, therefore, necessary to 
examine the concept of this Combat Party, its beliefs and 
goals, its world view, its organization, and its tactical 
doctrine. 

The communist theory of psychological warfare rests 
upon the importance of clear doctrine. Whereas, the Party 
leadership need not be concerned with the consistency of 
statements it makes, it must be sure of the consistency of 
its position on all issues. 

Running through Lenin's writings, and current Soviet 
ones as well, is the horror .. . lest one small 
ideclogical slip lead to a catastrophic political 
error. Under Bolshevik assumptions ideological error 
automatically and inevitably leads to political 
disaster. The consequence has been the development 


of strict central control over vital questions of 
doctrine.4 


4parring ton Moore, Terror and Progress (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954), p. 109. 
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Poor theoretical leadership to the communists, con- 
sequently, means poor organizational leadership. “Lack of 
theory has been primarily responsible for .. . past oppor- 
tunistic mistakes."” ", » » if our party propaganda for 
some reason goes lame .. . then our entire State and Party 
work must inevitably perish."® 

That the Soviet leaders subscribe to the foregoing 
view of Stalin is unquestionable in the light of the extent 
and ramifications of the psychological operations of the 


Soviet Union. 


TIT. BOLSHEVIK THECRY AND 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATION. 


In Bolshevik theory, power is social, resident in 
people, latent in all social institutions, and generated in 
the course of all kinds ot social actions. To Lenin, the 
mass represented the greatest reservoir of energy. The 
availability of this energy increases with the intensity of 


the class struggle and gain in efficiency as it is organized 


>communist Party in the Philippines, Report on a 
Political Situation, A Report of the Cenmaai Seas vecretary of 
the Communist Party in in the Philippines § (no publishing dee, 
1946 or 1947). 


Louis Nemzer, "The Kremlin's Professional Staff," 
American Political Science Quarterly, XLIV (March, 1950), 
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73 
and directed.’ 

The proletariat has no other weapon in the fight for 
power except organization . .. the proletariat can 
become and will become a dominant force only because 

its intellectual unity created by the principles of 
Marxism is fortified by the material unity of organi- 
zation which welds millions of toilers into an army 

of the working class.& 

This power of organization is possessed by the Party 
which consequently regards itself as the advance guard and 
leader of the mass. The Party thinks of itself as a sort of 
general staff which transforms a diffuse population into a 
mobilizable source of power through the establishment of 
organs of access and control. It is custodian of basic doc- 
trine, expert in organization, eyes and ears for the mass, 
and the guide into action. 

However, when the mass accepts this guidance, it also 
accepts strict control. Scholars have observed that the 
Party operates on the Bonapartist assumption that delegation 
of authority to leadership places the leadership in un- 
limited control during its period of office.” Consequently, 


attacks against the leadership are equivalent to treason 


"phalip Selznick, The Organizational Weapon: A Stud 
of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics (New York: McGraw H ‘ 
1550), p. 254. 

Sv iadimir Ilyich Lenin, Collected Works (New York: 
International Publishers, 1927), p. 204. 


*schramm, op. cit., p. 106. 
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74 
against the state, and the political apparatus must provide 
whatever control structure is necessary to mobilize and 
direct the energy of the mass, 

These controls fall into three categories: (1) Party; 
(2) secret police and armed forces; (3) the Soviet appara- 


10 The Soviet apparatus is largely a technical means; 


tus. 
the police and the army represent the ultimate negative con- 
trol. Under the Party is found the politically positive 
function performed by the elaborate propaganda apparatus and 
by the control and deliberate manipulation of all media of 
mass communications. 

Soviet information policy .. . seeks to deny to men 

the data and concepts required to formulate an alter- 

native to the system. Police and Party control are 

designed to prevent men from crystallizing oq ¢estive 

action should they formulate an alternative. 

Since the 1920's, the role of the mass has become 
more passive and the role of the Party more important. This 
does not imply that the power of the mass is not still basic 
to Bolshevik thinking or that the Party does not still think 
of itself as a general staff of the mass. Rather, the im- 
plication lies in the increased importance attached to the 
maneuverability of the Combat Party within the Soviet 


strategy. 


10voore, ope cit., p. 7. 


11 
W. W. Rostow, The Dynamics of Soviet Society (New 
York: The New American rary, 1954), pe Lod. 
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As the mass must submit to the dictatorship of the 
Party, 80 must the Party submit to the dictatorship of its 
central bureaucracy and the Party leaders. Here, as every- 
where else, appears the Bolshevik faith in organization. 
Such organization implies a strictly monolithic party. No 
competing power structures and no substantial deviations in 
ideology are permitted. No other type of organization could 
withstand the changes of course and the ceaseless combat 
required of the Party. 

The Party is never thought of as identical with the 
entire mass. It is always a minority whose central task it 
is to guide the mass in the desired direction, to interpret 
doctrine, and to specify the relation of that doctrine to 
strategy and tactics in a given situation. The Party is, 
therefore, carefully organized, rigorously disciplined, con- 
stantly at war. Only when the proletariat achieves total 
victory will there be peace. 

The mass, then, is the chief source of power for the 
communist strategy and in seeking to arouse, harness, and 
direct this power, communism turns to those points in the 
modern, industrial world where permanent and reliable ten- 
sions exist--to the colonial countries, to the "peasantry" 
where oppressive conditions still exist in wide areas of the 
world, to the labor movement, to any situation which creates 


resentment. Communism seeks to place Party agents at the 
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head of whatever social forces will set the masses in motion 
and, at the appropriate time, strike paralyzing blows at the 
capitalistic economy. The basic communist view is "not to 
create a mass movement, but to link itself to one which his- 
tory has already begotten, to establish leadership over it, 


and to ride to power on its shoulders. "2 


IV. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY 


The role of psychological operations at this juncture 
is to gain adherents and transform them from adherents into 
agents from whom total conformance can be demanded. The 
propaganda employed for this purpose has a high doctrinal 
content. 

Once the nuclei are available, the Party can begin to 
operate and maneuver. It works at first from within, and 
its targets are the nerve centers of society--key industries, 
political parties, and other organizations which fulfill 
enduring needs and which offer tensions that can be capital- 
ized upon. 

Cnce the nerve centers of society have been pene- 
trated, the Party's agents can begin to maneuver in terms of 
government itself. The communists are, by this time, strong 


enough to act as political parties, unions, and the like and 


lec eienick, op. cit., p. 171. 
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77 
to make alliances with other power groups. These alliances 
are, however, fleeting relationships to be entered into with 
due caution and wariness and used as steps to greater power. 
At no time does the Party lose sight of the fact that its 
momentary ally is a future enemy; and it never places more 
than momentary reliance on the support of outside groups. 

This was the stage of maneuver when the USSR allied 
itself with the United States and the Western European 
powers against Germany, maintaining a suspicious and wary 
attitude throughout the relationship, and discarding its 
allies as soon as the objective of the alliance had been 
achieved. 

Psychological operations during such a period are 
oriented towards: (1) maintaining a sense of mission among 
the faithful; (2) fostering a sense of complacency toward 
the Party amongst the present allies and future enemies; (3) 
diverting attention to a common enemy; (4) encouraging dis- 
unity and disaffection among other power groups. 

The encouragement of conflicts among potential enemies 
is a late stage in the period of political maneuvering 
through alliances and applies not only to maneuvering within 
a country but also to operations on an international scene. 
The objective is to set the stage for the final act for which 
all the others are preparing: the seizure of power by the 


Party. 
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In a conflict between two powers, the Party will try 
to intervene late in the conflict and in a decisive manner. 
Such a policy was followed in the case of entering the war 
with Japan in 1945. In such a struggle, said Stalin, the 
Party should ". . . not sit still with idle hands. We will 
have to come out, but to come out after the others. And we 
shall come out for the purpose of throwing the decisive 


weight into the scales of fate."* 


The Party should always 
be ready to take advantage of such a crisis and the great 
opportunities for swift advancement which often present 
themselves. This is the objective of the organization and 
training of the Party~-to be ever ready with proved tech- 
niques, unquestioning discipline, and a clearly understood 
goal in order to take advantage of every opportunity small 
or large. 

In the final stage of operations, when the Party is 
strong enough to liquidate its temporary allies and seize 
power itself, the task of psychological operations is to 
demoralize the enemy, strengthen confidence within the Party, 
and once power is gained, maintain proper orientation of the 
mass. 

The time table for such operations is a long one, and 


the rate of advance is uneven. Party patience and constant 


13 soseph Stalin, Works (Moscow: State Publishing 
House, 1952), p. 201. 
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79 
pressure underlie the operations. This kind of strategy re- 
quires long-range policy. Stalin stated: "We cannot move 
forward without Knowing where it is necessary to go, without 
knowing the aims of the movement. We cannot build without 


perspectives."*4 


Ve. PROPAGANDA, AGITATION, AND ORGANIZATION 


Communism has never relied entirely upon propaganda 
for its program; rather, it has sought to control directly 
the arena of conflict. This has required the refinement and 
employment of all phases of psychological operations for 
effective intervention through the Combat Party and periph- 
eral organizations. It entails the direct weakening of 
propaganda targets and the development of an organizational 
strategy designed to afford maximum accessibility and to 
neutralize opposition. It is, therefore, very clear that 
the action aspects of psychological warfare are not re- 
stricted to the "propaganda of the deed," but include efforts 
to control the conditions under which agitation and propa- 
ganda are carried out. Propaganda, agitation, and organi- 
zation represent an unbroken continuum within Soviet 
psychological warfare. 


14cited in Selznick, op. cit., pp. 8 and 279. 
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Plekhanov defined the famous distinction between agi- 
tation and propaganda. !® A propagandist, he stated, presents 
many ideas to one or a few people, whereas an agitator pre- 
sents only one or a few ideas to a mass of people. An 
agitator fastens his attention on a concrete injustice, 
leaving to the propagandist the task of giving a complete 
explanation. There has never been a sharp dichotomy between 
agitator and propagandist in Soviet thinking. Both are 
needed in the operations of the Combat Party, and, as the 
technology of mass communications has developed, the distinc- 
tion has faded. 

Soviet psychological operations are based, in part, 
upon the discoveries and accomplishments of the psychologist, 
Paviov. Just as Pavlov substituted the ringing of a bell 
for food in the mind of a dog as a stimulus to cause the 
reaction of hunger, so do the communists use propaganda to 
make their programs palatable in the minds of men. 

» « »« for years research has been going on in the 
USSR into the mechanisms of verbal propaganda, 
probably in conjunction with research into methods 

by which the effect of such verbal stimuli_can be re- 
inforced with accompanying visual stimuli. 


The application of Pavlovian principles is systematic 


16, , B. Plekhanov, Works (Moscow: State Publishing 
House, 1927), p. 187. 


arian M. G. Little, "Pavlov and Propaganda," Problems 
of Communism, II:2 (1953), p. 18. 
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81 
and pushed with great energy. As soon as the communists 
establish monopoly over the means of communication in a 
newly-acquired area, they set in motion a highly semi- 
scientific process of enforced indoctrination. 

It is the Soviet system to analyze thoroughly the 
conditions prevailing in a given area and to deduce from 
them the ideas which are most likely to appeal to the minds 
of men. The propaganda is then related to men's environment 
and their state of mind. No values are projected into the 
area. The values assumed are those maintaining in the area 
where the party line is propagated. There is a convenient 
confluence at this point between the Pavlovian relationship 
between oral and visual stimuli and the Marxian principle of 
primacy of men's physical surroundings over their thinking. 
While these principles may be debated, the undeniable fact 
remains that their application in propaganda brings results. 

Paviov's dog responded to a bell only after constant 
repetition and reinforcement of this response. The remarkable 
single-mindedness of purpose and the relentless reiteration 
of clearly-defined ideas followed by the communists are 
based on this principle. "This constant repetition is the 
most notable feature of Bolshevik propaganda, and is the 


reason why Soviet newspapers and radio programs are so 
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82 
desperately monotonous. "78 The repetition and pounding may 
seem monotonous to be sure, but the desired effect is 
achieved when the idea is finally lodged in man's sub- 
conscious mind. Men learn the party line not knowing how. 
They learn the communist way of thinking, even while they 
imagine they are offering resistance. Thought~provoking is 
the observation: 

Fire and sword were necessary to impose faith upon 
our more remote ancestors. Pressure had to be used 
to make their children say their prayers. But their 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren prayed without 
constraint and from conviction. 

Soviet propaganda does not rely on overt methods 
alone. The several sections of the Department of Propaganda 
and Agitation attest to this; movies, the theatre, fictional 
literature, and music~-all are employed for their revolu- 
tionary significance or for their portrayal of the evil and 
follies of bourgeois life, particularly the greed and self- 
ishness that is provoked by money and property under the 
capitalist order. 

Aside from the camouflage which these indirect means 
of conveying the party line provide, an essential feature of 


them all is their capacity to awaken emotion in the mind of 


a recipient. Coupling an aroused emotion with a suggestion 


181 exander Uralov, The Reign of Stalin (London: The 
Bodley Head, 1953), p. 189. 


19 uralov, Ope Git., Pe 191. 
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83 
from party doctrine is effective in indoctrinating those 
targets of Soviet psychological operations whose lives are 
notably drab or without hope, and who are, therefore, es- 


pecially susceptible to such methods. 
VI. THE ROLE OF MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


The Soviet regime places great emphasis on wide dis- 
semination of its decisions anc policies. The monopoly over 
all media of mass communications gives it unique opportunity 
and virtually uniimited resources. It can direct and con- 
trol the flow of information and, at any given moment, 
virtually saturate all public media with whatever subject is 
considered of greatest importance. 

The press and radio are the principal media by which 
decisions of the Party and government are publicized. Pravda 
and Izvestia are the two largest central newspapers. Pravda, 
the official organ of the Party, lays particular emphasis on 
Party matters; Izvestia, the chief organ of the Council of 
Ministers, stresses government affairs. Of the two, Pravda 
is the more authoritative. -° Pravda, Sovetskaya Rossiya-—- 


the newspaper of the Party bureau for the RSFSR (the largest 


*Ounited States Congress, Senate, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, "National Policy Machinery in the Soviet 


Union," Organizing For National Security, Vol. II (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1961), p. 407. 
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Republic)--and Kommunist, the Party's theoretical journal, 
have the status of departments under the Party secretariat.*+ 
As such, they receive guidance directly from the Party sec- 
retariat and not, as in the case of Izvestia and other 
Soviet newspapers, from the Propaganda and Agitation Depart- 
ment. However, these three publications and the Department 
work closely together, and their activities are well coordi- 
nated. 

The radio is another important medium of communica-— 
tion for the regime. All radio stations in the USSR are 
under the general supervision of the All-Union Radio and 
Television Committee which, although an organ of the govern- 
ment, is closely supervised by the Department of Propaganda 
and Agitation. Radio Moscow, the largest station, is equipped 
with the most modern and powerful transmitters for long-range 
broadcasts to foreign as well as domestic audiences. Its 
broadcasts are monitored by local stations throughout the 
USSR and relayed to remote areas or rebroadcast locally. 

Radic stations play an important role in familiarizing 
the population with important Party and government decrees 
and in transmitting official explanations and “clarifica- 


tions" of established policy. In this, the radio relies 


2lipid., p. 408. 
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heavily on the press. Radio stations allot considerable 
time to broadcasting texts of Pravda editorials. 

Pravda is an official channel for informing lower 
level officials of policy decisions.“ Pravda not only 
transmits the texts of decrees but, in accompanying edi- 
torials, interprets them and lays down broad policy guide- 
lines. Second-echelon officials are expected to read Pravda 
daily and act accordingly. 

The Soviet wire service, Tass, is yet another medium 
of government communication. It is an agency of the Council 
of Ministers.** Tass, with offices throughout the world, 
gathers foreign news for the use of Soviet domestic radio 
and newspapers and transmits domestic Soviet news abroad. 

It is also &@ major network for the gathering and transmission 
of news between Moscow and the provinces. Tass bureaus 
throughout the Soviet Union play an important part in re- 
porting important local developments, and Pravda prints 


numerous articles received from local Tass offices. 
Vil« THE DEPARTMENT OF PROPAGANDA AND AGITATION 


The organ of the Communist Party which is designed to 
mold public opinion and to conduct psychological operations 
is the Department of Propaganda and Agitation. The mandate 
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of this Department, prescribed by the Central Committee of 
the Party, is as follows: 

The Central Committee of the All-Russian Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks decrees: To concentrate in the 
department of propaganda and agitation all work on 
written and oral propaganda of Marxism-Leninism and 
mass political agitation (Party press; publishing of 
propaganda and agitation literature; organization of 
written and oral propaganda of Marxism-Leninism; con- 
trol over the ideological content of propaganda work; 
selection and assignment of propaganda cadres; politi- 
cal training and retraining of wed’ i | cadres; organiza- 
tion of mass political agitation. )@ 

The Party maintains direct or indirect control over 
all public information and permits no independent commentary 
or analysis of its decisions and policies. Since the func-— 
tions of propaganda and agitation have remained one of the 
most important considerations of the Party during its entire 
existence, control of these activities is at a very high 
point in the Party hierarchy. 

The Department of Propaganda and Agitation is admin- 
istratively located in the Executive Staff of the Party 


cearetesier.”” 


Within the terms of guidance and top policy 
decisions developed by the Presidium, the Department deter- 


mines both the general line and the specific courses of 


24-4 ted in Albert M. Leavitt, Propaganda and Agita- 
tion in the Soviet Union (Oberammergau: Army Institute of 
Advanced Russian Studies, 1956), p. 14. 
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pe 407. 


Senate Committee on Government Operations, op. cit., 
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87 
psychological action to bring the Party decisions to frui- 
tion. Both the Presidium and the Secretariat are headed by 
Nikita Khrushchev. Consequently, the interlocking arrange- 
ment of policy formation and implementation can be focused 
directly on the psychological facets of execution. 

The title of the organ which has fulfilled this func- 
tion within the Party has often changed, the internal ar- 
rangement has varied, and the importance of its role has 
fluctuated. It has always existed, however, and generally 
has been very important, fulfilling its functions as eyes 
and ears of the Party and, more important, the voice. 

The directors of the Department have been prominent 
in Party affairs. Zhdanov reorganized the Department in 
1938 and remained closely connected with it until his death 


9 
me Shepilov and Suslov served as directors.“ 


in 1948; 

Other lesser-known men step from the Department of Propa- 

ganda and Agitation to high government and Party posts.-® 
Despite the range of its responsibilities, the Depart- 


ment is not primarily an operational agency. The Department 


does not make basic propaganda policies--that function is 


2ONemzer, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
2T>ravda, 26 February 1956. 
28 


Meisel and Kozera, Materials for the Study of the 
Soviet Union (Ann Arbor: The George Wahr Publishing Co., 
, Ppe 193-197. 
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88 
the prerogative of the Presidium and the Central Committee. 
Nor does the Department actually administer the program of 
propaganda, agitation, and psychological operations in gen- 
eral; responsibility for day-to-day operation of the program 
rests with the government agencies. The Department does no 
major publishing and does not operate the Soviet radio or 
newspaper networks. It functions, instead, as planner, 
director, and watch dog for all media. Its authority 
touches every realm of intellectual endeavor and every form 
of organized activity which might conceivably influence 
public opinion. 

At every level of Party administration, there are 
propaganda and agitation departments with their own personnel 
in key positions in all local communications media as well 
as in important factories and other enterprises. Directives 
and instructions are sent out from the parent Department to 
local offices and the worldwide network of Party cells. 
Every Party cell is a nerve end for this system. From these 
nerve ends as well as from local offices flows a constant 
stream of reports back up the chain to the Department. This 
basic data is gathered and analyzed for the consideration of 
the Presidium and Central Committee in the development 9f 
psychological policies. The high-level policy decisions 
thus reached are then interpreted and disseminated by the 


Department. Thus the organization acts as a two-way channel 
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which constantly integrates the evaluated results of the 
"feed back" function of its operations into a regenerative 
cycle of psychological policy formulation and thereafter 
applies the policy correction to the operating conditions in 
the field. 

Until 1920, there was no institutionalized system of 
propaganda and agitation in the Soviet Union. There was, of 
course, a propaganda and agitation effort, but it was not 
until 1920 that the Department of Propaganda and Agitation 
was created within the Secretariat of the Central Committee. 
In 1921, the Department was formalized as a Party organ, 
receiving an extensive mandate which foretold the extent of 


a In 1928, the formerly separate 


present-day activities. 
Press Section was incorporated into the Department structure. 
In 1930, in connection with the reorganization of the 
Secretariat which had as its purpose the decentralization of 
cadre responsibilities within the Secretariat, a change was 
made in the Department of Propaganda and Agitation.°° The 
functions of the old Agitation and Propaganda Section were 


divided between two new sections: Agitation and Mass 


29 alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 32. 


30merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953). This volume presents an 
outstanding, unclassified, source on the early history and 
administrative development of the Department of Propaganda 
and Agitation. 
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Campaigns and Culture and Propaganda. The section for Agi- 
tation and Mass Campaigns was mainly concerned with creating 
enthusiasm for industrialization and collectivization. The 
Culture and Propaganda Section had in its sphere of super- 
visory operation the press, education, science, literature, 
and propaganda of Marxism-Leninism. 

In 1934, the old Culture and Propaganda Section was 
replaced by a4 new Section on Culture and Propaganda of 
Leninism. 

In 1935, this new section was dissolved and five new 
ones developed to fulfill the same functions. These new 
sections were: Party Propaganda and Agitation, Press Pub- 
lishing, Schools, Cultural-Industrial Work, and Science. 

In 1939, in connection with the return of the func- 
tional arrangement of the departments of the Party, the 
function of propaganda and agitation now was to be fulfilled 
by the Propaganda and Agitation Administration. Zhadanov 
proclaimed: 

The Central Committee of the All-Russian Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks must have a powerful apparatus of 
propaganda and agitation in the form of an Administra- 
tion for Propaganda and Agitation, concentrating at} 


work of written and oral propaganda and agitation. 


In 1948, functionalism was again discarded and the 


slated in Leavitt, op. cit., p. 20, from a speech by 
Zhadanov at the XVIII Party Congress. 
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91 
industrial branch system re-adopted. The major change seems 
to have been a change of name to the Agitation and Propa- 
ganda Section and an assumed return, to the Section, of the 
control over assignment of key personnel within its sphere 
of activity. At the same time, propaganda activities were 
also assumed by the industrial-branch departments. 

In 1952, the Rules of the Party effected a major re- 
organization of the higher Party organs by the formation of 
the Presidium. However, there was apparently no change in 
the organization of what had now become the Department of 
Propaganda and Agitation; it remains one of the departments 


of the Executive Staff of the Party Secretariat. 


VIII. ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


PROPAGANDA AND AGITATION 


The scope and diversity of Party psychological opera- 


tions is reflected in an examination of the internal organi- 


zation of the Department of Propaganda and Agitation. °* 


3275 dealing with the organization of the Department 
of Propaganda and Agitation, the student immediately encoun- 
ters the lack of information published concerning detailed 
organization of the Party, in general, and the Department of 
Propaganda and Agitation, in particular. Since 1952, the 
Rules of the Party omit the more detailed description of the 
higher Party organs found in the earlier rules. There is no 
known unclassified Soviet source. The works of Barrington 
Moore (Terror and Progress), Louis Nemzer ("The Kremlin's 
Professional Staff" and "Word-of-Mouth Communication in the 
Soviet Union”), Alexander Uralov (The Reign of Stalin), and 
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At the apex of the structure is the Chief, his depu- 
ties, and personal assistants. Under the Department Chief 
comes the staff of the Department's publication: "Culture 
and Life." 

In general, four vertical division headings can be 
assumed for grouping the various sections of the Department. 
These are: (1) Press; (2) Other Means of Mass Communication; 
(3) Education and Science; (4) Campaigns and Lectures. 

Under the Press Division are sections for the Local 
Press, the Central Press (nationally circulated Moscow 
Press), Intermediate Press (republic, territorial, and re- 
gional press activities), and Publishing Houses. These sec- 
tions supervise the activities of some seven thousand local 
newspapers, hold regional conferences for editors, conduct 
briefings and criticisms, check on performance, and closely 
supervise the Soviet publishing industry which is one of the 
most extensive in the world. The system of newspapers and 
publishing houses is considered to be basic for all other 
means of propaganda. It is a "megaphone" from which ail 


other propaganda agencies take their cue.”* 


Alex Inkeles (Communist mio bB secs and Counterpropecan’s and 
Public Opinion in Soviet Russia) serve as foundations for 
examining the current organization that can be derived from 
a study of the Department's operations and the bits of 
organizational information on the Party and the Government 
which exist in widely scattered sources. 


ss Leavitt, ope cite, pe. 21. 
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Under the Division of Other Means of Mass Communica- 
tions are located sections for Radio, Motion Pictures, Art 
Affairs, and Fictional Literature. Although films and 
broadcasting are administered directly by other government 
agencies, these activities are closely watched and guided. 

Communist attitudes on the role of literature, movies, 
and the arts--theater, music, painting, etc.~-are revealing 
in so far as their inclusion within the purview of the 
Department is concerned: 

« « « Communists cannot believe that an artist may be 
apolitical no matter how much he may wish to be. 
Since, in their view, a work of art is bound to have 
political consequences, it is understandable that, as 
the Communist rulers of Russia, they wish to control 
these consequences. Hence, they demand partiinost in 
art. Partiinost .. . carries all the overtones of 
enthusiasm, intelligent, loyal, and yet essentially 
uncritical acceptance of the Communist belief system. 4 
Also, 
Art provides one of the main channels through which an 
approved Party idea can be conveyed to a person without 
that person's realizing he is being "Sold" on it. 

Under the Education and Science Division are three 
sections: Cultural Enlightenment Institutions; Schools; and 
Science. The Cultural Enlightenment Institutions Section 
guides the activities of more than eight hundred clubhouses, 

34 

Moore, op. cit., p. 105. 
3> cited by Leavitt, op. cit., p. 21, from the writings 


of Karmakov in Institute for the Study of the History and 
Culture of the USSR (Munich: series 5 Hoe 13). 
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94 
trade union centers, reading rooms and other cultural facili- 
ties in rural areas which are established by local educa- 
tional authorities and Kolkhozes throughout the soviets. 

The School Section informs educational authorities of 
the Party Line, ascertains compliance therewith, and studies 
educational problems with a view to determining new policies. 
The school system is one of the most widespread canals 
through which propaganda is disseminated. 

The Science Section is concerned with all scientific 
endeavor, from agriculture to oil and gas research and the 
teaching of theory in higher institutions. Convinced Con- 
munists do not believe that it is possible for science to be 
non-partisan and place the same demand for partiinost upon 
the scientist as that placed upon the artist. 

The fourth division is the Division of Campaigns and 
Lectures and is made up of two sections-~Propaganda and Agi- 
tation. The Agitation Section utilizes trained agitators to 
promote current Party programs. The Propaganda Section 
operates through trained Propagandists, personnel more 
highly qualified ideologically than the agitators. It is 
through the workings of these two sections that the Depart- 
ment of Propaganda and Agitation most closely approaches an 
operational body. Propaganda depends on techniques of com- 
munication. Agitation includes not only communication but 


also example and disciplined penetration by indoctrinated 
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cadres. This conception underlies the continuity of propa- 
ganda, agitation, and organization. °° The work of the 
Division of Campaigns and Lectures insinuates itself into 
every other division of the Department and pervades the 
entire scope of Soviet psychological operations. 

This monolithic structure represents a total program. 
Its structure extends downward from the central government 
organization through the levels of the republics, regions, 
districts, and municipalities. Its specialist formation 
exists at every level of this vertical structure. Further- 
more, at each level there is a horizontal structure which 
embraces the propaganda services of the Supreme Soviet, the 
different Ministeries, the professional unions, the Commu- 
nist youth, and the Armed Forces. The entire life of its 
target becomes the object of & program which spins a tightly- 
Structured web of converging influences. The Combat Party 
operates everywhere; it uses the same organizational weapons; 
it responds to the same monolithic control. Its influences 
go into its human target's home, his work, his leisure. 
These influences aim at entire thought and behavior pat-— 


terns.>’ 


36 se1znick, Oop. cite, ». 10. 


sUralov, Op. cit., pe 190. 
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IX. EDUCATION FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


Zinoviev observed: "With us, propaganda and agita- 
tion are based on instruction... . Propaganda, instruc- 
tion, and agitation are a unity which must be realized 
according to the Leninist conception of education. "78 This 
concept has three parts: (1) the mastery of Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine by the small group of advancec leaders 
who, in turn, (2) supervise the instruction and organization 
of the masses in the light of this doctrine, employing (3) 
all teaching devices, formal and informal, including schools, 
meetings, mass communications, and personal instruction and 
leadership. 

The Party is responsible for training the masses and 
carries out its assignment through 4 complete network of 
schools. The school system is under the direction of the 
Department of Propaganda and Agitation and extends downward 
from the Academy of Social Sciences through universities of 
Marxism-Leninism, political schools, circles, Party evening 
schools, and also includes much-emphasized provisions for 
self-study of the works of Marx and Lenin. 

The indoctrination and preparation of Party leaders 


is conducted with extraordinary care. The political school 


38 costed in Jean-Marie vomenach, "Leninist Propaganda," 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer, 1951, p. 272. 
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is the basic step in this training and is conducted at the 
level of the primary Party organization. It is designed to 
give students the basis of political knowledge, to develop 
in them elementary knowledge of how to study, and to accus-— 
tom them to systematic development of their ideological-~ 
theoretical level. The instructors are trained propaganda 
specialists. Those who attend classes are Party members, 
candidates for the Party, or non-Party activists. Upon com- 
pletion of a two-year, 120-classroom—hour course cf study, 
graduates are expected to become members of the vast army of 
agitators. 

The school system is organized in @ pyramid for can- 
didates throughout the Soviet world, and a promising leader 
ean rise through it as he rises in Party prominence. The 
schooling is a continuous operation. Refresher courses are 
constantly in progress on all levels of the pyramid. A two- 
or three-year course is usually followed at appropriate 
periods by a nine-months' refresher. 

The first step upward in this education pyramid is 
the district Party school. It is attended by lower Party 
and Komsomol (communist youth) functionaries who study such 
subjects as history, geography, five-year plans, and govern— 
mental and Party structure. 

From the district Party school, the path leads to 


schools operated at regional, territorial, or national 
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republic level. At these levels, two-year courses are con- 
ducted for officials at the district and city level for 
assumption of duties; such as, Party or Komsomol secretary, 
propagandist, newspaper editor, or intermediate level 
government official. The courses continue the fields of 
study found in the district school curricula with additional 
courses in dialectic and historical materialism, political 
economy, foreign policy, and international relations.°” 

At the highest level in the chain of formal schools 
for the members of Party cadres, there are two institutions: 
the Higher Party School and the Academy of Social Sciences. 
The former is placed under the jurisdiction of the Department 
ef Cadres and the latter under the Department of Propaganda 
and Agitation. The distinction made by this arrangement 
reflects the type of students studying at these two differ- 
ent, higher institutions of communist ideology. To the 
Higher Party School, under the Department of Cadreé, go the 
functionaries of State and Party, Party secretaries, chair- 


40 


men of ministries, and the like. To the Academy of Social 


Sciences go the theoreticians, students, and teachers in 


39 inkeles, op. cit., pp. 54-71, passim. 


4Onecree of 2 August 1946, "On the Training and Re- 
training of the Leading Party and Soviet Workers" (no 
publishing data), p. 1020. 
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such fields as government and law, international relations, 
logic and psychology. 

In general, a Party member finds his own level in 
this schooling system. An agitator needs less grounding in 
Party doctrine than does a top leader or propagandist. A 
propagandist needs a firm grasp of such doctrine and an in- 
formed world view. An administrator needs a solid founda- 
tion in doctrine but also requires an understanding of his 
country's geography, economy, and political and economic 
system. <A top leader or potential theorist who is to serve 
as "custodian of the sacred Bolshevik word" needs the most 
careful and continued training in all aspects of Bolshevik 
doctrine and practice. Any of the curricula may be sup- 
plemented by special training—-military instruction for 
culture officers who are to serve with the armed forces; 
government accounting for appropriate personnel; practical 
experience in management and organization. 

Thus educated, the Combat Party is uniformly well 
trained. The two-way channel of communication provided by 
the Department of Propaganda and Agitation insures that the 
Party is well informed as well. it is well disciplined and 
well controlled. In the totality of its program, it ap- 
proaches its targets with every weapon that is available and 
appropriate--persuasion, infiltration, espionage, maneuver, 


blackmail, promise, threats; whatever is needed. 
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Xe PRINCIPAL TARGETS 


Soviet psychological warfare directs its operations 
against three principal targets outside of the Party itself. 

The first of these is the main enemy himself. Here 
the approved tactics are pressure--—diplomatic, economic, 
propaganda, and, as appropriate, military. The struggle is 
intense and the pressure exerted is maximum. Since the time 
of Lenin, Soviet leaders have warned against making anything 
less than a maximum effort, or exerting any less than maximum 
pressure. 

A second target is that part of the enemy's power 
structure which is "ripe for the picking." This includes 
the areas of tension and dissatisfaction, the colonial coun- 
tries, and the semi-feudal and underdeveloped countries, 
which are vulnerable to the communist approach. No matter 
how backward a country is, it is a worthwhile target. LUvery 
doubtful area must be seized, otherwise the enemy will do So. 
In assaulting targets of this kind, the organizaticnil weapon 
of the Combat Party is unsurpassed. No advance is too small 
to be worthwhile. Yet the Party is warned not to expect to 
communize all of these lands in accordance with pure commu- 
nist principles nor to expect the subversive process to be a 
rapid one. 


The revolution of the colonies is not going to be a 
Communist revolution in its first stages .... In 
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its first stages, the revolution in the colonies must 
be carried on with a program which will include many 
petty bourgeois reform classes, such as division of 
land, etc. But from this it does not follow at ali 
that the leadership of the revolution will have to 
be surrendered to the bourgeois democrats.41l 

Thus, throughout Asia, the Combat Party offered a 
division of the land amongst the landless peasants; and when 
North Korea and China fell, such bourgeois arrangements as 
land reform were instituted. However, the Communist Farty 
was firmly in charge, guiding the country on the desired 
course. All of the colonial, ex-colonial, and underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America 
are regarded as targets for the Combat Party, which is will- 
ing to accept a small advance when a large one is not possi- 
ble and which is constantly engaged in a war of organization, 
infiltration, and maneuver in an effort to split areas from 
the anti-Soviet power structure. 

The third principal target is the Soviet mass. The 
struggle, in this case, is against what Lenin called that 
"terrible force" of values and behaviors built up in long 
years under capitalism. All external evidence indicates 
that the USSR Party leaders still feel that the Russian 


masses are swayed by the "bourgeois remnants of their past." 


The tight surveillance, the close control over communications, 


4leited by Schramm, op. cit., p. 126, from proceed- 
ings of the Second International Congress of 1920. 
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the "Iron Curtain" erected against external ideas and infor- 
mation, the vast program of agitation--all argue that the 
Party places considerably less faith than could be expected, 
after forty-three years of hegemony, in the doctrinal purity 
of its masses. 

Each of these three targets is integral to the pro- 
gram of Soviet psychological operations and each is approached 
with the maximum effort permitted by the situation and availa- 


ble resources. 
XI. COMMUNIST PSYCHOLOGICAL TACTICS 


The strategic advantages of communism include (1) its 

historic plausibility, as that is bolstered by its 

relation to the Soviet Union, and (2) the instability 

of democratic society. In its quest for Aa monopoly 

of power, Bolshevik political strategy links a revo- 

lutionary elite to whatever social forces are set in 

motion against existing authority.42 

This statement penetrates to the heart of communist 

psychological tactics. Capitalistic society, like every 
other advanced society since the beginning of history, has 
certain areas of recurring tension. In their most severe 
manifestations, these tensions appear as wars, revolutions, 
er economic panics. In colonial or underdeveloped countries, 
in countries where one class or group feels discriminated 


against, in lands where people are hungry for food, land, 


42 se1enick, op, cit., p. 333. 
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freedom, or status, tensions exist which are highly ex- 
ploitable. It is at this point that the communist operation 
begins. Perhaps the greatest tactical strength lies in the 
capacity to ground basic arguments in these real, deeply- 
felt, and well-known tensions. By using these tensions as a 
frame of reference, a basis for understanding is achieved. 
With a degree of credibility established, the operations 
proceed using two additional advantages to broaden the scope 
of operations. The first of these is that a democratic 
society permits attacks on itself, encouraging its citizens 
to propose change and protecting minority viewpoints even 
though they may be inimical to the regime. The second 
advantage draws from the fact that in Soviet countries some 
evidence of the historic plausibility of communism as a cure 
for those tensions may be cited. The price of this cure in 
terms of terror, fear, and surrender of freedom and human 
dignity is not so clear and spectacular outside a sovietized 
country as is the need and apparent accomplishment. 

The basic tactic, then, is to ground the operation of 
the Combat Party in real and generalized tensions throughout 
the world. 

It is necessary to render genuine oppression even more 
severe by adding to it the consciousness of oppression, 


and to make shame even more shameful by throwing upon 
it the light of publicity.43 


43 cited in Domenach, op. cit., p. 266, from the works 
of Karl Marx. 
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Lenin applied this guidance by assigning to the Party 
the task of organizing those ". . . political revelations, 
embracing all spheres ... [which] .. . are the necessary 
and fundamental condition to preparing the masses for their 
revolutionary activity."*4 

This is a mandate to the propagandist and agitator to 
examine events in the light of Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
and, in the terms of the reality of class struggle, to 
interpret the "real meaning" of events to the masses, In- 
variably following the basic tactic, the campaign begins 
with details which are, or seem, verifiable and which are 
often of a very small irritative nature and interprests them 
on a grand scale. A political scandal, and unwise statement 
by a public official, a desire to bring the young men home 
from military service early, & fear of nuclear fallout—~any 
of these can provide impetus for the Party to begin to work 
its way along the inverse spiral of a propaganda campaign 
from the specific to the general doctrinal meaning, so as to 
"tear the mask from the face of the enemy." 

In this activity, slogans become one of the chief 
tactical weapons of the agitator, 


We are accused of creating mass opinion. This reproach 
is inexact; we are attempting only to formulate it... 


44 adimir Ilyich Lenin, Selected Works (New York: 
International Publishers, 1935), pp. 1 an ° 
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the slogans which correspond to the acute need of a 
class and epoch themselves create thousands of chan- 
nels for their own dissemination. The revolutionar 
milieu is marked by a high conductability of ideas .45 
"Land and Peace," "bread, peace, and liberty," "for a 
liberal, democratic government," "San the bomb"~-these rep-— 
resent some of the most successful of all the Bolshevik 
Slogans. One of the great strengths of peace campaigns and 
appeals is the endless reiteration of the single word 
"Peace," which means "so many things to so many people and 
recalls so many of the bruises and hurts of society the 
world over ."*6 Lenin emphasized the importance of grounding 
all slogans in the needs and tensions of the masses and the 
requirement for clarity and brevity in expressing the politi- 
cal line of the moment. Every slogan must appeal as broadly 
as possible to the deepest wishes of the common people. 
Probably no propagandists have made such use, nor had 
the opportunity to make such use, of repetition and variation 
as have the communists. There are hundreds of different 
kinds of newspapers and magazines throughout the USSR, each 
Saying the same thing, but translating it into the experi- 


ence, the words, and the known tensions of the particular 


audience which the publication serves. Throughout the world, 


4S cited in Domenach, op. cit., p. 268, from the works 
of Leon Trotsky. 


46 schramm, op. cit., pe 132, 
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the Combat Party devotes extraordinary care to fitting its 
activities into the culture where its objectives lie. The 
leader of a unit of the Party in India is certain to be an 
Indian. When the Party moved into North Korea, a large 
cadre of Russian-trained Koreans were ready to take over 
leadership. When the North Korean troops advanced into 
South Korea, they brought with them another cadre of South 
Koreans who had been trained in China and North Korwa to 
take over the South Korean government at the appropriate 
time. Behind Mulah Barzani of the Kurds and Khalid Backdash 
of the Syrians stands the parent Party, while the variation 
in terms of the audience, the cultural approach, and the 
acceptability of the local apostle of the new faith is a 
matter of the closest attention. 

Since Lenin, Soviet Party leaders have cautioned 
against "adventurism" in carrying the attack to the enemy. 
The admonition against undertaking an action when the re- 
sources are inadequate to carry the project off successfully 
seems to apply to psychological operations as well as to the 
field of military activity. The Party strives continually 
to maintain the psychological initiative by carefully choos- 
ing the time, place, and issues. This doctrine of attack is 
another key to the Party's psychological strategy. "The 


tactic is constant attack--seldom answering, seldom 
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defending, always changing the field of battle to one of its 
own choosing." / 

Lenin emphasized that the Party must be ready to 
adopt itself to changing conditions. The Party has continu- 
ally been counseled to expect setbacks or temporary devia- 
tions from the long-term path and to be prepared for deals 
and alliances, also temporary, with enemies. This ability 
to make a quick shift is in accord with basic political doc- 
trine and planning; it also parallels the pattern ot anxiety 
and fatigue tactics which communists are reported to employ 
in obtaining "confessions." Some students detect in the 
"quick shift" the potential element of a truly grand tactic 
based on the same psychological approach. “8 It is highly 
eredible that when the tension of a particular psychological 
attack has been raised to a sufficient degree, the Soviet 
psychological strategists deliberately give the target tem- 
porary relief from that tension in order to teach a desired 
response and, gradually, through a succession of such build 
ups, inexorably break down the resistance of the enemy. 

Party psychological strategists recognize that many 
of their most likely converts are individuals who feel re- 


jected by the society around them or whose values are in 


47tp4d., ps 1336 


484ipur Schramm submits that the parallel is suf- 
ficiently striking to warrant serious study. 
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flux, and who are looking for firm ideological guidance. 
Consequently, wherever the Combat Party operates in the 
world, it provides groups in which a convert can reinforce 
his new beliefs and establish an identification with a work- 
ing organization which will give him a sense of mission, 


status, and a sense of belonging. 
XIft. THE CONCEPT OF TOTAL ATTACK 


The Soviet view of psychological war and psychologi- 
cal operations is a concept of total attack. The Farty 
trusts no one it does not dominate. Its opponents can ex~ 
pect a consistently suspicious attitude toward everything 
that is said or done. This attitude is not an assumed 
defense mechanism but is the predictable heritage of Russian 
history and Party experience and doctrine. There is little 
cause to regard any settlement offered or entered into by 
the USSR as a permanent arrangement, for communist doctrine 
demands its abrogation as soon as it has served its intended 
purpose. 

While the Party is flexible in its line and political 
arrangements, it never deviates far from the center of its 
pre-surveyed path. Every step taken is directed along the 
trend of this path and every step is a move in a war of 
maneuver. The Combat Party works in every part of the world 


where it can gain or force entrance and is engaged in a 
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program of organization, indoctrination, infiltration, and 
maneuver. It maintains an atmosphere of tension, utilizing 
every source of potential dissatisfaction, and constantly 
applying pressure. 

From its own activities, the Party knows the dangers 
of infiltration, and it knows the vulnerability of the 
masses. it also harbors very real concern for its own 
masses which it considers still to be "contaminated" from 
life under the old regime; this concern becomes increasingly 
more active with the inclusion of satellite peoples within 
the horizons of Soviet hegemony. The existence of the Iron 
Curtain, the Berlin Wall, and the adamant refusal to con- 
sider effective, on-sight, inspection teams as part of an 
arms control settlement are not surprising. What would be 
Surrrising would be a willing removal of these obstacles. 
Should this occur, it might indicate that the masses were at 
last considered safe, or that the Party was a different 
Party than heretofore, or that, in the estimate of Soviet 
planners, there was no eScape, no way out, and nothing 
further to be feared from the non-Soviet world. 

The Western World cannot afford to overlook Nikita 
Khrushchev's statement in Tirana, Albania, in May of 1959. 


We do not negotiate on the basis of "give and take." 
We have nothing whatsoever to give. We will not 
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make any concessions because our ie do not 
form the basis of a barter deal.4 


4S cited in the Washington Evening Star, July 15, 1963, 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED STATES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


American history, since before the Revolution, is 
sprinkled with the recorded use of psychological operations. 
In some cases, this employment was sufficiently protracted 
and sufficiently integrated to approach the dimensions of 
psychological warfare. in the young days of the Republic, 
the moralistic undertone to American pragmatism was rarely 
allowed to stand in the way of results. Furthermore, the 
demanding immediacy of dealing with the day-by-day conquest 
and exploitation of the virgin land left insufficient time 
for the "native hue of resolution ... [to become]... 
sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought." So long as 
the nation lived with the frontier or with a majority of a 
population whose recollections were filled with the actual 
or near actual experiences of opening a continent, conscience 


made cowards of very few indeed. 


I. SOURCES OF AMERICAN AVERSION TO THE 


USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


Any recognized aversion to the use of psychological 
operations in the formative years of the Republic probably 


stemmed from three basic sources. American military 
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tradition sprang from Europe where it was considered much 
more "fitting and proper" to be shot to pleces assaulting a 
redoubt than to stand back and talk the defenders into sur- 
rendering. The latter performance was not cowardly, exactly, 
but it certainly was not a method susceptible to embellish- 
ment in the mess. The earliest basis of illegitimacy lies 
here. 

Immediate results, drawing from an evaluation of con- 
crete facts, were the goals of American operators of all 
kinds. This is still an American hallmark. The nebulous, 
Lill—defined realm of public opinion, the impact of symbols, 
the role of ideology-—all of these were too distant, too un- 
substantial for the American style of taming a country; lack 
of means of rapid, mass communications only served to rele- 
gate such methods to an even lower priority. Consequently, 
the effectiveness of psychological operations as a tool of 
policy never approached the proven worth of the Minié ball. 
There developed, therefore, no national basis for confidence 
in the employment of psychological operations. 

Suspicion of authority and a parallel determination 
to compartmentalize all authority into legally controllable 
ort provided with powers shared with and, thereby, balanced 
by other competing units have been features of American 
political consideration since 1787. in this context, reflec- 


tive thought on the nature of psychological operations early 
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discovers the threat of subversion of one organizational 
unit by another through the employment of a force which can 
leap the barriers of law and a carefully balanced set of 
checks and balances. This potential strikes at the heart of 
American constitutionalism and gives rise to the "round 
house" statement, so frequently used to dismiss its use: 
that psychological war is “antithetical to the American way 


BI 


of life." The habitual objection to its employment has 


been the inference that psychological operations are not 
consonant with either the past experience or the present-day 
interests of the nation. 


When forced to resort to arms for redress, an appeal 
to the tribunal of the world was deemed proper for our 
justification. This was the object of the Declaration 
of Independence. Not to find out new principles, or 
new arguments, never before thought of, not merely to 
say things which had never been said before; but to 


1a “round house" statement is, by definition, a verbal 
refuge where it is difficult to be cornered. The tone of 
contemporary reference to that diaphanous web spun of mores, 
values, style, heritage, and image of America and her people 
is a distressing fact of American political writing. A 
search for the stage in our national life when the afore- 
mentioned terms ceased to be employed as reasons for acting 
and became excuses for not acting at all or in an ineffec- 
tive way might be most enlightening. Perhaps there is 
validity in the observation that America has ceased to be a 
Father-—land and has become a Mother-land: that the idiosyn- 
cratic feature of the American consciel:ce is that it is pre- 
dominantly feminine. Perhaps, also, tiie old naval shibboleth 
that "things aren't like they were in the old Navy--and be- 
sides they never were" is also applicable. Nonetheless, the 
Hamlet pattern is discernible in our est for moral strength 
and guidance. 
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place before mankind the common sense of the subject, 
in terms so plain and firm as to command their assent 
and to justify ourselves in the independent stand we 
are compelled to take. Neither aiming at originality 
of principle or sentiment, nor yet copied from any 
particular or previous writing, it was intended to be 
an expression of the American mind, and to give to 
that expression the proper tone and spirit called for 
by the occasion. 

Thus, what has come to be one of the documents of the 
American spirit was first and foremost a propaganda tract. 
It was effective as a psychological instrument not only be- 
cause of its powerful annunciation, but because its moral 
suasions were supported by action which clearly demonstrated 


that Americans had the strength of their convictions. 


II. EARLY INSTANCES OF AMERICAN 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


Both Franklin and Jefferson were involved in a large- 
scale psychological operation against the Hessian mercenar- 
ies. Their "Plan to Cause Hessian Desertions" was an early 
example of the necessity for high-level political support as 
a prerequisite to successful psychological warfare. Without 
a congressional resolution authorizing protection, citizen- 
ship, and up to one thousand acres of land, depending upon 


the rank of the deserter, the program could never have been 


“cited by Oren Stephens, Facts to A Candid World 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955), p. 29, from « 
letter to Henry ite, May 8, 1825, written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 
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carried out. It has been estimated that between five and 
six thousand men deserted as a result.> Since this repre- 
sented 20 per cent of the Hessian force, the success of the 
venture was obvious. 

The use of psychological operations, therefore, is 
grounded in the very founding of the nation. The indivi- 
duals involved certainly did not believe they were engaged 
in any sinister or unethical action. 

The United States army encountered very effective 
psychological operations by the Mexicans during the Mexican 
War. <A forceful religious appeal, an offer of citizenship, 
and 320 acres of land addressed to U. S. soldiers of foreign 
birth, particularly the Irish Catholics, had marked effect. 
The majority of the deserters were Irishmen who had become 
convinced by Mexican propaganda that they were on the wrong 
Side in a religious war. These men formed the core of the 
San Particio Battalion of U. S. deserters in the Mexican 
Army. Most of the heavy American losses sustained in the 
seizure of Churubusco were attributed to the skill with 
which the Mexican cannon were served by members of this 
battalion. 

Sixty-nine members of the battalion were captured at 


Churubusco. Those who had deserted prior to the declaration 


3nouglas Southall Freeman, George Washington (lew 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1S » Vol. tit, pp. 517-518. 
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of war were flogged and branded on the cheek with a "D." 
Fifty were hanged, the last thirty of which were executed in 
sight of the actual storming of Chapultepec, having been 
"let live long enough to see the flag raised on the castle."* 
The failure of the U. S. Army to develop an effective 
counter propaganda program presaged a similar failure to 


counter the strong ideological approach used by the Commu- 


nists against American soldiers in Korea a century later. 
ITI. LINCOLN'S EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


The composition and timing of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation places it in a category with the Declaration of 
Independence as one of the classic feats of American psycho- 
logical operations. Lincoln was under attack from the 
Northern Abolitionists to which he replied that his "para- 
mount object in this struggle ... [was]... to save the 
Union, and .. . [was] not either to save or to destroy 


slavery."” 


In formulating his proclamation, he had to con- 
sider the effect of such an instrument not only on the 


Northern Abolitionist, but also upon the white population of 


4marshal Andrews, "Psychological Warfare in the 
Mexican War," A Psychological Warfare Case Book, William E. 
Daugherty and Morris Janowitz (eds.) (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1958), pp. 72-73. 


35, G. Randall, Lincoln The President (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, and Co., 1945), Vol. II, p. 158. 
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the Confederacy; the slave population of the Southern States; 
the white population of the Slave States still on the side 
of the North; those Northerners who were opposed to challeng- 
ing Southern slavery; and, last, the British, whose govern- 
ment was seriously considering recognizing the Confederacy 
as an independent state. The record of these considerations 
indicates that the last factor ranked in the forefront. 

Many Americans were convinced that only when the rebellion 
was officially declared to be a war between slavery and indi- 
vidual freedom as well as one against disunion would the 
British be placed upon such morally thin ice that they would 
be forced to cease threatening the Union through their 
thinly-veiled support of the Confederate States. 

The proper psychological moment to issue the proclama- 
tion was a matter of great importance. Improperly timed, the 
effect could have been one of "whistling in the dark" or, as 
Secretary Seward phrased it, "a iast shriek on the retreat."© 
The Federal victory at Antietam provided the opportunity. 

The wording of the document was military and non- 
abolitionist in flavor. It opened with a declaration that 
reunion (not abolition) was the object of the war and later 
stated that it was warranted by the Constitution upon mili- 


tary necessity. This suggestion of military expediency was 


Sipid., pp. 155-156. 
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inserted as an attempt to vitiate ideological reactions in 
both the North and the South. 

The proclamation placed the North on the side of 
humane progress. It retained "the 50,000 bayonets" of the 
slave-holding states still loyal to the Union. It aroused 
such popular support in England that the British Government 
could no longer consider overt support of the Southern 
States. As an instrument of psychological warfare, it has 
been ranked with the Declaration of Independence and the 


Fourteen Points. 


IV. ROOSEVELT AND THE GREAT WHITE FLEET 


By 1907, America had begun her emergence into the 
broader scope of the world stage and was encountering some 
of the difficulties that accompany such @ role. America's 
popularity in Japan declined precipitously following the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Portsmouth and as a result of 
the State of California's discriminatory actions against 
Japanese immigrants. Newspaper sensationalism and political 
agitation had created a full-blown issue in the American 
West, while public Japanese disappointment over the absence 
of a Russian indemnity, a feeling that America had tried to 
deprive Japan of the full reward of victory, and outrage 
over the treatment of Japanese nationals in America combined 


to produce widespread i111 will and anti-American riots in 
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Tokyo. It was very clear that Japan had emerged as a world 
power, equal, in military strength, to France of that day; 
in a dominant position in the Far East; and possessed of an 
imperialistic drive and hunger. Roosevelt was both con- 
ciliatory and pacific. He was outraged by the California 
action and feared that in the aftermath of a successful war, 
public opinion in Japan might actually force the government, 
over its own better judgment, to take up arms in defense of 
national honor. 

I am exceedingly anxious to impress upon the Japanese 

that I have nothing but the friendliest possible in- 

tentions toward them, but I am none the less anxious 

that they should realize that I am not afraid of them 

and that the US will no more submit to bullying than 

it will bully. 

The world cruise of the White Fleet, 1907-1909, was 
the tactic decided upon. The psychological implications 
were varied. It was directed inward toward the American 
people themselves. No comparable fleet had ever rounded 
Cape Horn before, and the accomplishment of such a maneuver 
would have great domestic impact. The voyage would formally 
announce to the world the fact of American interest in the 
Pacific with a simultaneous demonstration of the power 


available to protect that interest. It certainly was in- 


tended to deter the Japanese militarists from any over-hasty 


"cited by Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of 


the American People (third edition; New York: Appleton- 
Century—crofts, iInc., 1946), pp. 571-572. 
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decisions. This action was an excellent psychological 
operation. Its results were carefully calculated, the 
operations were well executed, and its effect was decisive. 

The conduct of American psychological operations 
prior to World War I, although on occasion quite effective, 
was sporadic and ad hoc in nature. In the light of — 
day definitions of psychological warfare, these activities 
would certainly fall under the purview of agencies or ad-~ 
visers assigned the task of coordinating the nation's 
activities in the fields of diplomacy, military operations, 
and economics. Such, of course, was not the case. The 
situations requiring such action generated the need whith 
produced a practical solution based upon an analysis of the 
known or suspected variables. There was no coordinating 
machinery for a continual sifting of the inputs. There was 
no organization to study the effect of long-range trends. 
The world was a much larger globe in those earlier years. 
Distance, slow travel, and the absence of the means for high 
speed, long-range and mass communications were obstacles in 
the path of any effective, large psychological campaigns. 
When compared to the wide scale and long~term nature of that 
integrated series of operations which is connoted by the 
term "psychological warfare," it is probably correct to 


regard these earlier examples as psychological operations. 
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bed. 
V. AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


EFFORTS IN WORLD WAR I 


World War I witnessed psychological operations trans- 
formed from an incidental to a major instrument of national 
policy. In fact, the post-war period of the 1920's saw the 
Germans lauding American psychological warfare and counting 
it as a major factor of defeat. If psychological warfare is 
considered in the broadest sense, it is true thet it was 
among the decisive instruments. The political policies of 
the Allies, the appeal of Wilson's Fourteen Points, the 
obsolescence of the German Imperial system, and the resur- 
gence of Eastern European Nationalism all played important 
roles in forcing Germany to surrender. However, it must be 
remembered that following the War, German apologists seized 
on every pretext to convince the world, and themselves, that 
their surrender had been due to everything but a military 
defeat. Therefore, one must be wary of any German evalua- 
tion of the efficacy of the American psychological effort. 

Propaganda came into prominence in World War I be- 
cause the nations involved had already made mass communica- 
tions part of their daily lives. It was inevitable that 
such civilian developments as huge newspapers, systematic 
advertising, calculated political publicity, and other forms 
of opinion manipulation would be integrated into the govern- 


mental programs. It followed, naturally, that the 
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psychological warfare effort of each of the belligerents was 
the direct derivative of peacetime, non=political advertising 
patterns. 

The American psychological warfare effort of 1917 to 
1919 was no exception and drew heavily on familiar skills. 
Soon after the entrance of the United States into the war, 
President Wilson appointed a Committee on Public Information. 
This committee-—known as the Creel Committee--was composed of 
the Secretaries of the Navy, State, and War Departments with 
Mr. George Creel as chairman. This was equivalent to ap-— 
pointing a separate cabinet member for psychological warfare; 
and Mr. Creel was responsible for every aspect of propaganda 
work, both at home, and abroad. One result of this method 
of organization was to confer upon the overseas representa- 
tives of the committee something of the prestige of the 
three great Government Departments. The Creel Committee 
enjoyed a tremendous advantage in the person of the chairman, 
George Creel. Creel was highly regarded by the President, 
enjoyed his complete confidence, and had direct access to 
him. Creel's participation in national policy formulation 
was, therefore, at a sufficiently high level to provide 
propaganda coordination to other governmental policies on a 
credible basis. 

The Creel view was that previous wars had been purely 


physical struggles in which public opinion was of no 
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importance, whereas World War I was primarily a test of 
strength between opposed ideals, with "moral verdicts" hav- 
ing as much significance as military decisions. "It was 
. « - Ca] fight for the minds of men, for the 'conquest of 
their convictions,' and the battle line ran through every 
home in every country. "® 

The Creel Committee was created to conduct this psy- 
chological struggle both at home and abroad. Creel himself 
considered this task to be one of advertising. His book, 
How We Advertised America, explained in great detail his 
efforts and, by its title, indicated the principal short- 
coming of the American effort. 

The Creel Committee was loosely organized and was run 
in a simple, almost chaotic, fashion. Agencies proliferated 
whenever a new idea turned up. The basic concept was that 
of domestic American agitation as practiced, commercially, 
through advertising and, socially, through the civic clubs.” 

A news bureau in Washington was established which 
supplied material to the domestic and international commer- 
cial press and processed other material to publicity mis- 


sions abroad. Missions were sent to France, England, italy, 


Sceorge Creel, How We Advertised America (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1920), p. 3. 


paul M. A. Linebarger, Psychological Warfare (second 
edition; New York: Duell, Sloane, and Pearce, 1560), p. 68. 
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Switzerland, Holland, Spain, Scandanavia, the Latin American 
countries, China, and Russia. The Japanese were given the 
American propaganda file and were asked to use it. Heavy 
emphasis was placed on the home audience, for the commit- 
tee's mission covered ail phases of propaganda work. Sec- 
tions were established for posters, advertising, "Four 
Minute Men" (volunteer local speakers in all American com- 
munities), films, American minority groups and the foreign- 
language press, women's organizations, information bureaus, 
Syndicated features, and cartoons. The American motion pic- 
ture industry was employed as a channel for domestic and 
foreign distribution of American propaganda. Foreign coun- 
tries, unwilling to run the propaganda films, found that the 
American producers would not supply any feature productions. 

It was hardly an exaggeration to say that no special 
machinery had to be built up for the conduct of operations. 
The major task was more one of coordination and guidance. 
The extent of voluntary contribution was amazing. 

The Pamphlet Division commanded the services of any 
writer it chose to cali, and it had ready access to over 
three thousand of the leading historians of the country. 
Novelists, essayists, and the publicists, without payment, 
worked in the production of articles for syndicated distri- 
bution. The objective of the Division of Syndicate Features 


was "to sell the war" to the people and to present in 
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acceptable newspaper style not only the story of the war but 
also the "s,»icit that was back of the whole adventure." The 
stories reached a circulation of twelve million a month. Of 
the seventy-five million pamphlets that were distributed, 
three quarters were sent out on request. Similarly, Ameri- 
can painters, sculptors, designers, poster men, illustrators, 
and cartoonists were "mobilized on a volunteer basis." The 
foreign-language press was kept informed through the efforts 
of several hundred volunteer translators. 

Through teachers’ institutes, summer sessions, and 
educational organizations, the school was reached. Twice a 
month, a sixteen-page paper was issued to every one of the 
five hundred and twenty thousand teachers in the United 
States. It gave to the schools the needs and messages of 
government in concise 4nc¢ usable form, and it provided the 
government a direct medium for reaching the twenty million 
homes represented in the schools. 

The creation of the "four minute man" was another 
effective device. No less than 75,000 speakers volunteered 
in 5,200 communities of the United States. They spoke 
chiefly in moving picture houses, but, later, this area was 
extended to include Sunday schools, churches, lumber camps, 
colleges, lodges, and women's clubs. Within a period of 
eighteen months, they made about a million speeches and 


reached some four hundred million people. 
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Nor was the potential of the advertising industry 
ignored. The large organizations representing advertising 
agencies, advertising clubs, and business papers were re- 
quested to name a board of control that would "mobilize the 
advertising forces of the country." Advertising space of 
various periodic publications having a tot®@l circulation of 
about 549,000,000 was purchased by advertisers of merchan-— 
dise or contributed by the publishers without charge and 
turned over to the state. The International Association of 
Display Men donated display resources in six hundred cities. 
Sixty—thousand patriotic window displays could be timea 
exactly to supplement the campaigns in periodicals. 

We were fighting for ideas and ideals, and somebody 
who realized that, and knew it, had to say it and 
keep on saying it uni’? it was believed. That was 

a part of the function of the Committt#e on Public 
Information. . .. It was this unseen but persuasive 
and unending flood of ideas that aroused a correct 
apprehension of the_true spirit and idealism of 
America in the war. 

Many in Congress did not share this evaluation by the 
Secretary of War. The Committee was the subje@ct of bitter 
and continuous attack, not only for its activities in this 
country but also for its overseas operations. There wére 


ugly accusations of partisanship, dishonesty, inaccuracy, 


and inefficiency. Congress explored Mr. Creel's background 


10 


Creel, op. cit., pp. xiv=-xvi; Foreword by Newton D. 
Baker. 
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to study his writings and political thought. As the months 
passed, the scceccs became more bitter. Additional allega- 
tions were developed charging that the program was infil- 
trated by spies and saboteurs--a charge to bw echoed a 
generation later against a successor to the Creel Committee. 
Part of the resentment manifested was grounded in the very 
heavy emphasis--almost bilatant--directe at the home audi- 
ence. Creel, as a representative of the administration in 
power, was propagandizing the American people. This situa- 
tion was inevitably viewed with alarm (and perhaps with some 
reason) by the minority party, as well as by a number of the 
members of the majority party, in Congress. 

The purely technical side of the work was done well 
but at the disastrous cost of over-shooting national commit- 
ments. "The conquering idea of justice and freedom as 
expressed in American idealism" and the heated propaganda of 
"making the world safe for democracy" were discredited at 
home and abroad. America emerged from the war disappointed 
and with the definite bad taste of its own soured propaganda 
in its mouth. In the clear, ever-penetrating light of hind 
sight, a less boisterous, a more modest, a more calculated 
propaganda effort might have helped forestall ca@rtain atti- 
tudes which, in a matured form, contributed to the advent of 
World War II. 


These difficulties also graphically represent the 
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repercussions to be experienced from the development and 
annunciation of national policy objectives which are beyond 
the State's capacity to implement. Wilson's Fourteen Points 
Speech was made, in part, upon Creel's request for a clear 
enunciation of United States peace objectives in order to 
create dissension between the Bolsheviks and the Imperial 
Germans at the Brest-Litovsk Peace Conference. ++ Tactically, 
the speech provided the operators on the spot with the high- 
level support necessary to take bold and aggressive propaganda 
action. AS a psychologically significant annunciation, the 
Fourteen Points are regarded as being on a par with the 
Declaration of Independence and the Emancipation Proclamation 
with respect to the clear, deep appeal voiced, in the name of 
universal justice and natural law, to “he democratic conscience 
of mankind. Strategically, it marked a colossal venture to- 
wards ends, the means for the achievement of which were not 
even available at the time of promulgation. Psychological 
operations grounded on such a policy can be disastrous. 

In both the formulation and annunciation of the Four- 
teen Points and in the conduct of psychological war, the 
United States was involved in matters which were operationally 


and philosophically new and advanced by several orders of 


lleagar Sisson, One Hundred Red Days: A Personal 


Chronicle of Bolshevik Revolution (New Haven: Yale Univer-— 


Sity Press, 1931), p. 187. 
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magnitude beyond any operations heretofore attempted. Inex- 
perience, naiveté, unrestrained idealism, all of these con- 
tributed to the failure. America had forgotten that beyond 
the war lay a peace which would be as grim anc difficult to 
win as the war. The Federal Government had won wars, but it 
had never been involved in anything that remotely resembled 
the approaching peace conferences. It hed never conducted 
psychological warfare or. the scale attempted in World War I. 
In both cases, the government had advanced far beyond any of 
its experience. The classic American approach to thé problem 
had little basis of fact from which to project forward for & 
solution. The failure may have been tragic, but it was not 
shameful. World War I was to be the last of all wars’; per- 


haps Wilson and Creel believed it themselves. 


VI. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IGNORED 


BETWEEN THE WARS 


On the thirtieth of June, 1919, the Committee on 
Public Information, in the pained words of Cre@l, “was wiped 
out of existence ... by action of Congress." The work of 
the Committee had been discontinued months before @nd only 
an orderly liquidation was in progress. It waf® this liquida- 
tion that Congress sought to interrupt and confuse. Wo one 
was left with authority to rent a building, employ a clerk, 


transfer a bank balance, or to collect a dollar. Creel's 
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final report was made only through the medium of a book 
printed by a private publisher. 

The bitter battle over the "winning" of the peace led 
to complete disillusionment when it became apparent that the 
peace had not been won at all. Once more, America turned 
its energies inward. The experience of the Creel Committee 
received practically no attention and little reference was 
directed to the lessons learned. The Army War College files 
reveal that only two research papers were written on the 
subject from 1919 to 1929, and no officer was assigned be- 
tween 1925 and 1935 to the full-time study of the problems of 
psychological warfare, -* This manifestation of reluctance 
on the part of the military to accept psychological warfare 
was widespread and existe in every departrent and agency of 
the government to a greater or lesser degree. Consequently, 
when World War II arrived, the United States was too busy to 
devote the time necessary to plan and organize intelligently. 
The thinking on the nature of the organization required for 
effective operations in psychological warfare was neither 
Clear nor consistent. The decisions were, once again, ad ioc. 
The men who made them were, in many cases, unfamiliar with, 
or indifferent to, the instrument they were to use and the 


nature of its relationship to the already—established 


12) inebarger, op. cit., p. 77. 
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instruments of state policy. At that time, the Government 
literally did not know what it was getting into when it 
undertook psychological warfare. News still appeared to be 
the main prop and little time was wasted on other considera-— 
tions. Yet this was news as the term was understood by the 
American press. The importance of selecting, explaining, 
and interpreting that news was not always grasped, even by 
those concerned with distributing it. Before the war, as 
well as after the Government entered the field, private 
American news and publishing agencies continued to engage in 
operations which had the effect, if not the intention, of 
propaganda. The Office of War Information (OWI) could 
scarcely have reached the audience of the Time-Life-Fortune 
group and the Reader's Digest, both of which achieved global 
coverage during the course of the war. The unwitting propa- 
ganda turned out by such sources possessed a quality no 
Government information program had--a readership which was 
unmistakably voluntary, obtained by the appeal of authentic 


interest and entertainment. 
VII. ORGANIZING FOR WORLD WAR II 


On Sunday, December 7, 1941, the task of disseminat— 
ing propaganda to foreign audiences was assigned to two 
emergency agencies: The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 


American Affairs (CIAA) which confined its activities to 
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developing good inter-American relations, and the Coordi- 
nator of Information (COI) which operated in the rest of the 
world. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs (CIAA) had been created on 16 August 1940, under the 
direction of Nelson Rockefeller. The information aspects of 
the CIAA's program was regarded as an integral part of its 
general cultural and commercial relations program which was 
carried out in close cooperation with the Department of 
State. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Information (COI) 
had been established by a military order of President 
Roosevelt on 11 July 1941. It was assigned two major func- 
tions: the coordination of intelligence collection and 
analysis from all sources, including the armed forces; and 
the transmission of information abroad to areas outside 
Latin America. The second of these two missions was not 
clearly stated in the order establishing COI. Although it 
was not specifically stated in the order, it was clearly 
understood by the Coordinator, William J. Donovan, and the 
President that a Foreign Information Service (FIS) was to be 


13 


established as an integral part of COI. This service was 


13waiidam E. Daugherty, "US Psychological Warfare 
Organizations in World War II,"A Psychological Warfare Case- 
book, William £. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz (eds.) 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958), p. 127. 
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directed by the President not to engage in domestic informa- 
tion activities.?4 

Robert Sherwood was appointed as the director of FIS 
with principal headquarters established in New York City. 
In accordance with its mission, this service, which from the 
very beginning was virtually an autonomous agency, undertook 
to spread the gospel of democracy and to explain the objec- 
tives of the United States throughout the world (except, of 
course, in Latin America). Unfortunately, the early radio 
scripts were poorly checked; there was chaos in the matter 
of policy; little policing was possible; and the output 
reflected the enthusiasm of whatever individual happened to 


be near the microphone. 
VIII. THE LACK OF CENTRALIZED GUIDANCE 


The FIS early encountered a pattern of difficulty 
that would plague all the information programs. From the 
earliest World War II efforts, President Roosevelt's ad- 
visers appeared to be opposed to central direction of any 
information program. The inevitable result was disunity in 


the voices that undertook to set forth our position to the 


14 sames Paul Warburg, Unwritten Treaty (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946) contains this document as 
well as the other major documents revelant to the conduct of 
American Psychological Warfare in World War II. 
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world. The information agencies were not advised of politi- 
cal or military plans and consequently had no idea how a 
government agency should react to developments. Many of the 
tools of psychological war remained in private hands. FIS 
would provide information to the private American broadcast- 
ing companies, but there was no assurance that these 
companies would use the data, or if they used it, that they 
would hue to the text. Not until the time of the North 
African invasions was it decided that official overseas 
broadcast should be taken out of private hands and made the 
responsibility of the Government. 

Although the FIS did not make an effort to find out 
what the major policy-—formulating departments wanted done in 
the field of American propaganda, it would not advise these 
same departments on its own intentions or current operations. 
Consequently, the departments became uncertain of the trust- 
worthiness and security restrictions of FIS. Since they had 
no knowledge or control over the FIS operation, the Army, 
Navy, and State Departments pursued the policy of providing 
the least information and no outline of national plans and 
policies on the theory that such action would reduce the 


possibility of official embarrassment.!° It was a sad 


1Swurray Dyer, The Weapon on the Wall (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1959), p. 105. 
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commentary that the source of such vital information for 
psychological operations was the British Political Warfare 
Executive (PWE). Thig organization, which was an acknowl- 
edged member of the British Policy Organization, shared the 
information with its American counterparts in London and 


Washington. 


IX. ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


AND REORGANIZATIONS 


The overwhelming majority of the major difficulties 
encountered by the American psychological warfare effort 
were administrative and not operational. The number of 
agencies involved in psychologicai operations literally 
mushroomed. A partial list included the following: The 
Office of Facts and Figures; The Office of Government Re- 
ports; the general information activities of the Office of 
Emergency Management; The Foreign Information Service and 
the Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Information; Military Intelliyence; Naval 
Intelligence; the State Department; the Office of the Assist- 
ant to the President; the Office of Civilian Defense; the 
Office of the Librarian of Congress; the Department of 
Agriculture; and The Board of Economic Warfare. Thousands 
of words in dozens of languages were promulgated throughout 


the world. These were composed by personnel who had little 
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if any contact with Federal policy and none with the mili- 
tary establishment, except for formal security. The plans 
at the top bore little discernible relation to the operations 
at the bottom. When Washington agencies wanted to find out 
what the broadcasts were saying, the working offices at New 
York and San Francisco refused--on the basis of their own 
security regulations-—-to let anyone see a4 word of what they 
were sending out. ?® 

It is not surprising that jurisdictional disputes, 
tests of power, and unwillingness to cooperate were rife. 
Rockefeller (Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs) consid- 
ered the CIAA responsible solely to the President and re- 
fused to submit his proposed operations in Latin America to 
the State Department or to predicate CIAA actions on the 
Department's approval. Sherwood did not want the State 
Department to have any hand in the operations of the Foreign 
Information Service.’ 

This confusion inevitably led to numerous reorganiza- 
tion plans, all of which recognized the need for clearly- 
fixed lines of administrative responsibility, better integra- 
tion of planning, and a system for the coordination of output. 

16) inebarger, Op. Git., pp. 96-97. 
17 cnaries A. H. Thomson, Overseas Information Service 


of the United States Government (Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1948), pp. 17-18. 
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After a joint psychological warfare committee had been 
established under the Joint Chiefs of Staff and had failed 
to fulfill an effective policy-coordinating function, on 13 
June 1942, the President, by Executive Order 9182, estab- 
lished the Office of War Information (OWI). This order was 
based upon suggestions contained in a memorandum on the 
reorganization of war-information services submitted by the 
Director of the Budget on 7 March 1942. Rockefeller success- 
fully resisted the integration of the Office of Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs into a single organization engaged 
in foreign information work, and, consequently, the order 
establishing OWI left CIAA out of the new organization. 

The OWI was created by the transfer of various infor- 
mation services, both domestic and foreign, to it. Included 
among the war-information agencies or services merged into 
OWI were the following: Office of Facts and Figures (OFF); 
Office of Government Reports (OGR); the yeneral information 
activities of the Office of Emergency Manegement (OEM); and 
the Foreign Information Service (FIS) of the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Information (COI). 

Upon merger into OWI, FIS became the Overseas Branch. 
The Domestic Branch was originally comprised, mainly, of the 
personnel transferred from OFF, OGR, and OEM. Between the 


two branches was interposed a Program Planning and Review 
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Board to provide the horizontal lines of communication and 
coordination. 

The Office of Coordinator of Information (COI), shorn 
of its FIS, was transformed into the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS) under which name three major functions were 
assigned: (1) continuation of scholastic and informal in- 
telligence; (2) black propaganda operations (authorized in 
March, 1943); and (3) subversive operations in collaboration 
with regular military authority. The OSS, led by Colonel 
Donovan, was made an agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS). It was unfortunate that the order creating OWI did 
not clearly establish a division of responsibility between 


it and OSS for the conduct of psychological operations. 


X. FACTORS INFLUENCING THE DEVELOPMENT AND 


CONDUCT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


From the date of OWI's establishment in June of 1942 
until March of 1943, three factors influenceé the conduct of 
psychological operations and were to be the bases for the 
final form of the organization that would at last evolve. 
First, the overseas activities of both OWI and OSS were 
vaguely defined. The Overseas Branch of OWI continued to 
function virtually as an autonomous unit until mid-1943. 

The Domestic-Information Activities of OWI were dominant. 


Second, the units comprising the developing psychological 
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warfare organization--OWI, OSS, and CIAA--were all rent with 
inter-agency as well as intra-agency disputes. Third, while 
the major efforts of the top echelon leaders in OWI were 
largely concerned with the domestic program, OSS developed 
far-reaching plans for the conduct of psychological warfare 
in connection with the then forthcoming military campaigns. 
These plans, however, were not accepted by Robert Sherwood-~ 
Chief of the Overseas Branch, or Elmer Davis, Director of 


owr. 28 


XI. ATTEMPTS AT COORDINATION 


The compartmentalized nature of the various agencies 
prevented any one of them from knowing what the others were 
planning or doing. In the early days of the OWI, a War 
Information Policy Committee was established. It met only 
three times: At the first meeting, either the Director or 
Assistant Secretaries of such agencies an) departments as 
CIAA, the War Production Board, War, and Navy were present. 
The Department of State sent only its Public Relations 
Officer. At the second meeting, the War and Navy Departments 
sent their opposite numbers to the representative of the 
State Department. At the third meeting, the representatives 
were all information chiefs, none of whom were empowered to 


make policy. The committee never reconvened. 


18paugherty, Op. Sht., p. 126. 
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As a very interested bystander, the Military Branch 
of the Government had made an early attempt to lend con- 
tinuity by the establishment of the Joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee (JPWC) within the structure of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS). Its functions were defined as: 

- « « to initiate, formulate and develop psychological 
warfare plans . .. [and] under the direction of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff committee to coordinate psycho- 
logical warfare of other US governmental agencies and 
to collaborate with interested nations to the end that 
all psychological warfare is in accord with approved 
strategy.19 

This was an ambitious undertaking in the light of the 
intense rivalries that existed, Very little ever came from 
the JPWC, and after the establishment of OWI this organiza- 
tion refused to cooperate with JPWC. By late 1942, JPWC 
ceased to be active and was finally abolished by the JCS. 
Following this abolition, no JCS committee possessed or 
attempted to exercise any consistent responsibility for 
psychological warfare operations. 

In December, 1942, the JCS tried once again, this 
time to resolve the conflict between OSS and OWI in view of 
the first extensive United States military operations of the 
war. An order was issued stating that OSS was to have com- 


plete authority "to plan, develop, coordinate and execute 


the military program of psychological warfare." As a 


19ctted in ibid., p. 130. 
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consequence, both the head of OWI, Mr. Davis, and the head 
of CIAA, Mr. Rockefeller, appealed directly to the Fresident, 
protesting the military usurpation of a Presidential delega- 


tion of authority. 


XII. EXECUTIVE ORDER NUMBER 9312 


Executive Order No. 9312 was issued on 9 March 1943 
and set forth more clearly the responsib:; lity of OWI in the 
overseas commands. The order stated that OWI was the desig- 
nated agency to conduct foreign information and overt 
propaganda operations abroad, but "in areas of actual or 
projected military operations" all plans and projects "should 
be coordinated with the military plans" and would be "sub- 
ject to the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to the 
approval of the theater Commander." 

The order did not define clearly what, if any, psy- 
chological warfare functions were retained by OSS. The 
order did not state whether OWI or OSS had jurisdiction 
over subversive activities, covert propaganda campaigns, and 
the like, and it did little to resolve the problems of co- 
ordination between the separate agencies. 

Executive Order No. 9312 was, in large measure, 
responsible for the character of the psychological warfare 
organizations that developed during the war in the overseas 


commands. The provision that "all plans and projects ... 
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shall be subject to the approval .. . of the theater com- 
mander" was rigidly adhered to and greatly influenced the 
type and extent of operations conducted. The organizations 
everywhere were improvised and largely established on an ad 
hoc basis. There was relatively little interchange of in- 
formation from one major military command to another. There 
were important differences in structure from one command to 
the next. Perhaps the single clear-cut element common to 
all was the concept that the theater Commander had final 
authority. 

In each of the theaters, the psychological operation 

fell into four categories.~° 

1. In enemy countries, to undermine and destroy the 
morale of the enemy population. 

2. In enemy-occupied countries, to keep alive hope 
of liberation and stimulate resistance to the 
enemy forces of occupation. 

3. In neutral countries, to win the moral support of 
the neutral population. 

4. In allied countries, to counter all enemy propa- 
ganda aimed at dividing the United Nations, to 
promote the morale of the allies, and to foster 
a better understanding of the United States. 


20nhomson, ope cit., p. 40. 
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It was perfectly conceivable that a theater Commander 
would encounter psychological operations in all four of 
these categories, simultaneously. Such broad operations 
Should involve major national policy and decision at the 
highest political level. However, both the OWI and the OSS 
were under the theater Commander's control and he, in the 
last analysis, was the authority—--not Washington. Further- 
more, whether or not either the OWI or the OSS carried on 
operations in a theater was left to the Commander's discre~- 
tion. The OSS, for example, was not permitted access to the 
Southwest Pacific area theater, while, in the same theater, 
OWI, although allowed to be present, found that its weekly 


21 in the South 


directive from Washington was unacceptable. 
Pacific Command, OSS and OWI personnel were refused clearance 
for operations. No formal provisions were ever made in this 
area for &@ psychological warfare planning staff; in fact, it 
was just five days before the surrender of Japan that the 
Central Pacific Command reached the decision that psycho- 
logical warfare was a sufficiently potent support weapon to 
deserve the status of a special headquarters branch. The 
omnipotence of the theater Commander within his purview was 
matched by the refusal of the agencies to accept his 
supremacy in matters extending beyond his theater. 


2lover, op. cit., p.- 112. 
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XIII. SECURITY AND PLANNING FOR 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


One of the most vexing problems drawing from this 
administrative “gordian knot" was that of the vicious circle 
established between suspicion, distrust, and security. 
Clear-—cut authority, judgment, discretion, and a broad under- 
standing of the interrelationship between the proper balance 
of security and information are factors entering into the 
decision to disclose knowledge. If the planners responsible 
for the development of psychological operations are not 
informed of national policy, then there can be no possibility 
of effective planning and, on occasion, the political reper- 
cussions can be of tremendous import. 

OWI was not informed about the forthcoming landings 
in North Africa, even though its members were to participate; 
of even greater significance was the fact that our psycho- 
logical planners were confronted by the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki nuclear detonations with no "forewarning and had no 
chance to plan what should be done to maximize favorable 
effects and to offset bad ones; nor was there any plan 
offered by the leaders." Effective psychological warfare 
demands that national plans and operations be known to, at 


least, the senior responsible official of the psychological 


22 ohomas , Ope cit., pp. 364-365. 
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warfare agency. Without this knowledge, it is impossible to 
explain and interpret intelligently. There is always pres- 
ent the danger that what may be said because of ignorance 
will be proven false by events. If this truism were even 
recognized, it did not govern United States psychological 


operations in World War II. 
XIV. TOP LEVEL ATTITUDES 


It is difficult to explain this American failure to 
organize effectively. Probably the single most important 
answer lies in the complete lack of interest in psychological 
warfare displayed by the majority of top-level American 
officials responsible for the policies and conduct of the 
war. Following an interview with President Roosevelt, one 
author wrote: 


It was a curious fact--and I had confirmation of it 
later-—that the President, who established the OWI, 
never knew what it was doing and sometimes, appar- 
ently, confused it with the Office of Censorship. 
He had been opposed to the creation of a propaganda 
service and had established CWI with considerable 
reluctance, under pressure from his advisors, whose 
primary aim was to provide an adequate flow of in- 
formation to the American public. Once the organi- 
zation was established, he did not want to be 
bothered with it. In his own right Roosevelt was a 
great propagandist .. . but he did not understand 
the systematic use of propaganda in total war.23 


23wallace Carrol, Persuade or Perish (Boston: 
Houghton, 1948), p. 7. 
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The same author goes on to add that "Cordell Hull 
knew even less than the President about OWI and cared about 
as much." It is not surprising that American psychological 
operations ended the war never having been properly organ- 
ized or coordinated as a national instrument and never having 
smoothly functioned as one of the nation's policy tools for 


the conduct of international affairs. 


XV. POST WORLD WAR II DEVELOPMENTS 


Two days prior to the formal surrender of Japan, on 
31 August 1945, President Truman issued Executive Order No. 
9608 which established an Interim International Information 
Service (IIIS) in the Department of State and transferred to 
it the overseas information functions of OWI and the infor- 
mation activities of CIAA. "The nature of present day 
foreign relations," he stated, "makes it essential for the 
United States to maintain informational activities abroad as 
an integral part of the conduct of our foreign affairs."** 
The Order provided for the liquidation of OWI and IIIS by 
31 December 1945. The Secretary of State was authorized to 
continue within the Department such foreign information 
functions as he considered necessary, to abolish any he 
thought undesirable, and to eliminate any or to transfer any 


24 executive Order No. 9608, August 31, 1945. 
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to other executive agencies. He was to study the entire 
question of continuing a foreign information program and was 
to recommend a solution to the President. 

William Benton was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs and made the responsible head of 
the new IIIS. Despite his efforts, the program languished. 
Diplomats of the traditional school were unconvinced and 
Congress was uninterested. An Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs (OIC) was established in 
the Department in early i//6 as an outcome of the study 
requested by President Truman. Its activities remained un- 
changed until 1948 although its name was changed to the 
Office of International Information and iducation Exchange 
(OLE). The OLE was later to split, amoeba~like, into the 
Office of International Information (OII) and the Office of 
Educational Exchange (OEX), both of which were later to be 
recombined into the International Information Administration 
(IIA). Meanwhile, in the atmosphere of the "return to 
normalcy" and the glow of victory, the overseas information 
services languished, diminished steadily, and came close to 
vanishing entirely. 

The American people and Congress failed to appreciate 
the menace of Communist propaganda to American security and 
failed to grasp the potentialities of psychological opera- 


tions as an instrument of national policy during time of 
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peace. There was wide opposition from United States commer- 
cial press, radio, and film media, which feared government 
competition abroad. Many of the most able and skilled per- 
sonnel in the fields of information and psychological war- 
fare left government service. This loss was irreplaceable. 

Throughout the military establishment in Washington, 
staff planning activities involving pSychological operations 
and warfare ceased with the end of hostilities. Not until 
June of 1950 did the Department of the Army create the 
Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare as a special 
staff section. The Department of the Air Force later estab-— 
lished a Psychological Warfare Division within the Air 
Force's Directorate of Plans. The Navy subsequently as- 
signed the task to a branch of the Strategic Plans Division 


of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 


XVI. THE INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


EXCHANGE ACT OF 1948 


By 1948, the chill winds of ideological war were 
blowing out of Eurasia in such an unmistakable manner that 
Congressional action resulted in the United States Informa- 
tion and Education Exchange Act of 1948, Public Law 402 (The 
Smith=-Mundt Act). This act directed the Secretary of State 

to provide for the preparation and dissemination 


abroad of information about the United States, its 
people, and its policies, through press, publications 
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radio, motion pictures, and other information media, 

and through information centers and instructors 

abroad. 
The act also provided for 

an educational exchange service to cooperate with 

other nations in (a) the interchange of persons, 

knowledge, and skills; (b) the rendering of techni- 

cal and other services; and (c) the interchange of 

developments in the field of education, the arts, 

and science. 
The educational exchange concept was subsequently given sub-— 
stance with the enactment of the Fulbright Act, which 
provided that funds derived from the sale abroad of surplus 
war material should be used to finance the exchange of 
persons. The administration of the Smith-Mundt Act was 
placed under the International Information Administration 
(IIA) of the Department of State. 

The Smith=-Mundt Act remains the basic legislation for 
the conduct of the United States information program today. 
The concept in 1948 was defensive and unrealistic. It was 
based on the assumption that if other people understood us 
they would like us, and, if they liked us, they would do 
what we wanted them to do. This concept has not been com- 
pletely laid to rest in 1964. 

The objective was interpreted once again, as a gigan- 
tic advertising campaign, carried on, for the most part, by 
the broadside telling of America's story. The Secretary of 


*Scited by Stephens, op. cit., p. 38. 
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State had been directed by Public Law 402 to "reduce such 
government activities whenever corresponding private infor- 
mation dissemination . . . [was] found to be adequate." 
There followed extensive contracts with domestic broadcast-— 
ing companies for an overseas broadcasting service to present 
to the world "a full and fair picture" of the United States. 
Very shortly thereafter, Congressional concern over scripts, 
art exhibits, and the general concept of operations developed 
and threatened, by 1950, to cancel the entire program. 

By 1950, however, the international arena was so 
troubled that the United States was thoroughly awakened to 
the Soviet threat. There could be no disagreement on the 
need for a program, and President Truman was given a record 
appropriation of $121,000,000 to carry on a "campaign of 
truth" against communism. However, the, apparently inevi- 
table, bureaucratic struggle was raging behind the scenes. 
In addition to the International Information Administration 
(IIA), the Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA), the 
Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA), the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration (MSA), the three Armed Services, and 
the Department of Defense all operated, at one time or 
another, in the international field and possessed their own 
overt international information services. Many foreigners 
preferred the Armed Forces Radio Service (AFRS) newscasts 


over those of the Voice of America in the conviction that 
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Yea. 
what the United States Government said to its own citizens 
would be free of propaganda. Thus, while AFRS broadcast all 
over the world for the entertainment and enlightenment of 
American servicemen, large foreign audiences could and did 


eavesdrop. 


XVII. POST WORLD WAR II EFFORTS 


TOWARDS COORDINATION 


In the years following World War II, there had been 
sporadic efforts between the various Departments towards the 
more effective integration of their activities; however, the 
concept of all these efforts was that of the coordination of 
separate, independent, component parts. Originally, this 
work began at the direction of the State-War-Navy Coordinat- 
ing Committee (SWNCC). It continued under the State-Army- 
Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee (SANACC). The direc- 
tion of action was continued by the later Interdepartmental 
Foreign Information Organization (IFIO) which was the policy- 
making board for the Interdepartmental Foreign Information 
Staff (IFIS). After the IFPIS came the Psychological vupera- 
tions Coordinating Board (PCB). 

Finally, early in 1950, an official peacetime role, 
in name, was assigned to psychological warfare with the 
creation of the Interdepartmental Psychological Operations 


Coordinating Committee in the Department of State. Through 


an 
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this device, the Armed Forces had hoped to have a direct 
voice in advising the Secretary of State on the development 
and conduct of an integrated, current foreign information 
program, and to plan for full-scale use of psychological 
warfare in the case of hostilities. The Department of State 
evidenced &@ reluctance to accept much advice from the mili- 
tary, and the committee, contrary to the position taken by 
its military members, prepared a plan for a psychological 
mechanism which was to be created when, as, and if World War 
1Ii began. The Secretary of Defense, through whose office 
the plan was routed for approval, took strong exception-- 
based on the representations of his military chiefs. Ina 
letter to the President, it was forcefully argued that such 
a mechanism should be created not when the war was actually 
upon the nation but immediately. This proposal found no 
support within the Department of State. 

The result of this divergence was the creation, by 
Executive Order, on 20 June 1951, of the Psychological Stra- 
tegy Board which placed psychological warfare on an evel 
higher plane. This was to be a high-level planning and 
coordinating body responsible to the National Security 
Council. Its mission was to plan long-term psychological 
approaches to the nation's problems, and to hel; influence 


Opinions, attitudes, and behavior abroad in support of 
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national objectives.°° It was also assigned responsibility 
for the 

formulation and promulgation, as guidance to the 
departments and agencies responsible for psychologi- 
cal operations, of over-all national psychological 
objectives, policies, and programs, and for the 
coordination and evaluation of the national psycho- 
logical effort. 
Regular members were the Under Secretary of State, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Other agencies, such as the Mutual Security 
Administration, participaiwl as needed. A representative of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff was principal adviser. A staff 


was provided to do the planning and the Board's director was 


appointed by the President. 
XVIII. THE KOREAN WAR 


When the Korean War began, psychological warfare once 
again was called upon to contribute to the effort. The 
Korean experience paralleled far too closely the experience 
in World War II. Once again psychological operations weie 
hampered by security, faulty intelligence, and imperfect 
organization. Most of the lessons that should have been 


learned from World War II had to be relearned. The experience 


*6united States Congress, Senate, Overseas Informa- 
tion Programs of the United States, Report 406, 83rd Con- 
gress, 1st SesSion (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1953), pe 48. 
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and manpower available in the United States Information 
Service operation in Korea prior to hostilities was almost 
totally ignored. The Psychological Warfare Section of the 
Far East Command was virtually autonomous, and the Far 
Bastern operation proceeded independent of political au- 
thority on many of its most urgent problems of psychological 


27 


policy. The strategic radio operation felt the lack of 


adequate preparatory measures in terms of organization and 
training. 

In August of 1950, the Operations Research Office of 
Johns Hopkins University observed that at that date: 

» « « it was assumed ... that there were some masters 
of the problem, authorities who had a systematic under- 
standing of its full scope. The growing realization 
that no transmissible, reliable, fundamental, true body 
of knowledge exists on psychological warfare demanded, 
and still demands, basic research on the problem so 
that valid operational research can be built up. The 
lack of a general doctrine on... . [psychological] 

war is now recognized. 

It should not be a source of surprise to discover 
that the Psychological Strategy Board floundered and failed. 
It shortly discovered that there was no such thing as "psy- 
chologieral strategy" apart from the other strategies which 


together comprise national security strategy. Although it 


2Tover, op. cit., pp. 114-117. 


28 ipid., p. 114, cited from an internal memorandum of 
the Operations Research Office. 
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was recognized that the tools of foreign policy-—diplomacy, 
military policy, economic activity, and psychological opera- 
tions--were interdependent, it was not recognized that they 
were inseparable. It was believed that if the activities of 
these four instruments were "coordinated," as each proceeded 
with its own, independent planning and action, a unified, 
integrated whole would result. It is, at least, to the 
credit of the Board that the hermaphroditic nature of this 
concept came to be recognized. In its planning, the Board 
swung to the only plausible course of action--one which en- 
croached upon the diplomatic, economic, and military fields 
of activity. Thus was precipitated a continuous series of 
struggles with the responsible officials who were supposed 
to execute the Board's plans in those fields. 

The foreign information program, itself, became an 
increasing source of difficulty. The operation grew so 
large and complex that it simply was beyond the capacity of 
the existing organization headed by an assistant Secretary 
of State. Coordination between all the agencies and nego- 
tiation towards voluntary consolidation of redundant opera- 
tions were attempted without success. The regular 
administrative mechanism of the Department of State was not 
designed to cope with such an arrangement. The solution lay 
in the establishment of the semi-autonomous International 


Information Administration within the State Department. The 
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new activity was to continue to receive policy guidance from 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs but was 
to have a free hand in operations. Dr. Wilson Compton, the 
Administrator, quickly found that the achievement of 

semi-autonomy implies a high degree of consolidation 
of authorities and responsibilities which heretofore 
- « « [had] been widely dispersed. There . .. [was] 
within the Department a reluctance to accept these 
changes, and if not a resistance, at least a formida- 
ble inertia.29 

XIX. AFTERMATH OF THE 1952 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Following the 1952 Presidential election, the entire 
United States information and psycholgical warfare structure 
became the target for searching investigations. The Presi- 
dent's Committee on Foreign Information Activities, known as 
the Jackson Committee after William H. Jackson, its Chairman, 
was to report by the summer of 1953. A subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, under the Chairmanship 
of Senator Fulbright, initially, and subsequently, Senator 
Hickenlooper examined subjects related to the overseas in- 
formation program. An Advisory Commission on Information, 
established pursuant to the Smith-Mundt Act, convened to 


examine the conduct of that program. Simultaneously, 


29stephens, op. cit., p. 42, cited from the June 30, 
1952, report of Dr. Wilson Compton to the Secretary of State. 
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Senator McCarthy conducted his own widely~publicized inves-— 
tigation of the foreign information program. [Except for the 
latter "witch—hunt,” the results of the investigations, and, 
in particular, the findings of the Jackson Committee had 
far-reaching effects on the reorganization of United States 
Psychological Strategy and Operations. 


e e e Gata has been available to the committee which 
suggests that the... [Psychological Strategy] 
Board is not effectively discharging its function. 
The Executive Order (June 20, 1951), creating the 
Fsychological Strategy Board is loosely drawn. It 
lodges various responsibilities in the Board but 
limits its authority to "guidance" and "reporting" 

« 0 « « Observations of members of the committee 
abroad and other evidence moreover suggest that the 
component agencies of the board (CIA, Defense, State) 
are continuing to go gyete Separate ways in matters of 
psychological pelicy. 


There is no "strategic concept for psychological 
operations” separate and distinct from a strategic 
concept for gaining national aims from war . « « e« 
We find that the “psychological” aspect of policy is 
not separable from policy, but is inherent in every 
diplomatic, economic or military action. There is a 
"psychological" implication in every act but this 
does not have life apart from the act.31 


XXe REORGANISING FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL WARPARE-— 
THE USIA 


Out of the recommendations of the three groups emerged 


30united States Congress, Senate, Overseas Informa— 
tion Programs of the United States, op. Cite, pe 6. 


Jiover, Op. Git., p. 135, cited from the Report of 
the President's Committee on International Information 
Activities a 
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Presidential Reorganization Plan 8, approved by the 83rd 
Congress and made effective on the first of August, 1953. 
By this plan, the overseas information function was removed 
from the Department of State and reassigned, along with the 
foreign information programs of all other agencies, to a new 
and autonomous United States Information Agency (USIA). The 
Director of the new Agency was made directly responsible to 
the President through the National Security Council; he was 
to receive foreign policy guidance from the Secretary of 
State. 

On recommendation of the National Security Council, 
in a directive dated 22 October 1953, the President estab- 
lished the basic mission of the Agency as: 

to submit evidence to peoples of other nations by 
means of communication techniques that the objectives 
and policies of the US are in harmony with and will 


advance their legitimate aspirations for freedon, 
progress, and peace. 


This mission was to be accomplished by:°3 


1. Explaining and interpreting to foreign peoples the 
objectives and policies of the United States 
Government; 

2. Depicting ime sinatively the correlation between US 
golicies and the legitimate aspirations of other 
peoples of the world; 

3. By unmasking and countering hostile attempts to 
distort or to frustrate the objective and policies 
of the Government of the US; 


32united States Information Agency, Background Infor- 
mation (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1 \y Be 3 
33 


Ibid. 
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4. By delineating those important aspects of the life 
and culture of the United States which facili- 
tate understanding of the policies and objectives 
of the Government of the United States. 

Under this mission, the USIA was to concentrate on 
objective, factual news reporting with appropriate commen- 
taries, designed to present a full exposition of important 
United States actions and policies, especially as they 


affected individual countries and areas. 
XXI. THE OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


Pursuant to the Jackson Committee report, the Presi- 
dent, by Executive Order No. 10483, on 2 September 1953, 
abolished the Psychological Strategy Board and replaced it 
with the Operations Coordinating Board (OCB), under the 
National Security Council. However, it was not until 25 
February 1957, that the President issued a revised Executive 
Order formally placing the OCB within the structure of the 
National Security Council as of 1 July 1957. The members of 
the Board were the Under Secretary of State, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, the Director of Central Intelligence, a 
representative of the President (the Special Assistant for 
Cold War Planning), and the Director of the USIA (though not 
formally appointed a member of the board until the spring of 


1955). The Jackson Committee had declared that “except for 
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propaganda, there are no ‘psychological warfare' instruments 
distinct from traditional instruments of policy." In his 
Executive Order, the President stated the mission of the 
Operations Coordinating Board as follows: 


The National Security Council having recommended a 
national security policy and the President having 
approved it, the Board shall (1) whenever the Presi-~ 
dent shall hereafter so direct, advise with the agen- 
cies concerned as to (a) their detailed operational 
planning responsibilities respecting such policy, (b) 
the coordination of the interdepartmental aspects of 
the detailed operational plans developed by the agen- 
cies to carry out such policy, (c) the timely and 
coordinate execution of such policy and plans, and 

(d) the execution of each security action or project 
so that it shall make its full contribution to the 
attainment of national security objectives and to the 
particular climate of opinion the United States is 
seeking to achieve in the world, and (2) initiate new 
proposals for actions within the framework of national 
security policies in response to opportunity and changes 
in the situation, 34 


Thus, it was to be the responsibility of this body to 
see that actions by other agencies to implement policy were 
taken in a coordinated manner. Furthermore, as initially 
conceived by the Jackson Committee and as the concept was 
first accepted by President Eisenhower, the purpose of this 
coordination was to achieve maximum psychological impact 
from the integrated application of all the instruments of 
policy. However, the OCB not only failed to bring together 


the opposing viewpoints held by representatives of the 


34united States Congress, Senate, Committee on Govern- 


ment Operations, Organizing for National Security, Vol. II 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1961), p. 455. 
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Department of State, Department of Defense, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency but also gradually evolved almost com— 
pletely away from its initial concept as a means for facili- 
tating the development of psychological strategy and the 
integrated psychological operations of psychoiogical warfare. 

The old Psychological Strategy Board had been abol- 
ished, among other reasons because it had no authority--it 
was limited to "guidance." Paradoxically, the OCB was 
created in a similar manner: it lacked authority to formu- 
late a single, unified course when opinions differed. Its 
actual deliberations bore a close similarity to and paral- 
leled the experience of its early predecessor committees 
(starting with the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee) 
when the subject of forging an effective psychological 
structure was taken up. The members of the OCB were, first, 
departmental representatives and, second, members of a board 
intended to coordinate and strengthen the voice with which 
government speaks. it follows that any member of the board 
could, in effect, veto any proposed action in the field of 
psychological operations (or any other field, for that 
matter) since the chairman had no authority to proceed on 
majority decisions. The board had to agree as a unit. If a 
member objected in the name of his department, that department 
was able to prevent the board's achieving anything but a 


compromise decision. 
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XXII. THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 


FOR COLD WAR PLANNING 


A third development, stemming from the recommendations 
of the Jackson Committee, was the appointment of a Special 
Presidential Assistant to advise on matters relating to for- 
eign public opinion. The voice of the President of the 
United States was the Voice of America, and his words had a 
powerful effect upon foreign audiences. It was, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that the President consider the role of 
public opinion in World affairs whenever he spoke. To aid 
in developing effective Presidential communications, the 
requirement for specialized assistance in the formulation of 
public pronouncements had come to be recognized. This was 
the purview of the Special Assistant for Cold War Planning 
who was also designated as the President's representative on 
the OCB. The position was first held by Cc. D. Jackson who 
was followed by Nelson Rockefeller, and thereafter, William 
H. Jackson. These three men had each accumulated extensive 
experience in propaganda and psychological operations. 
Planners, as well as operators, had long felt the need for 
ready access to the President. Before the establishment of 
the Special Assistant, access had been primarily through 
press secretaries and speech writers who, preoccupied with 


problems of domestic public opinion, were not always 
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knowledgeable or sympathetic on matters of foreign public 
opinion. Short of placing the foreign information function 
in the Executive Office of the President or investing a new 
cabinet status department with this mission, a special 
Presidential Assistant seemed to offer an arrangement which 
should go far toward satisfying the requirement for close 
liaison. 

The high point of the role of the Special Assistant 
for Cold War Planning within the OCB structure waz reached 
early in the life of that body when this Special Assistant 
served as the Board's Executive officer.°> The long-term 
impact of the Special Assistant for Cold War Planning on the 
OCB mission can only be inferred from the mutation of the 
field of operations within the OCB of the President's repre- 
sentative from concern for the "climate of opinion" toa 


36 tm suay GF 1957, With Une Sevene 


"follow-up function." 
lishment of the post of Special Assistant to the President 

for Security Operations Coordination, the Cold War Planning 
Assistant was demoted from the role of the President's rep- 


resentative on the OCB. 
XXIII. THE OCB PAILS 


By this time, however, the OCB had completely 


35ipid., pe 459. On 4 November 1953, a full-time 
Executive Officer was appointed. 
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developed away from the 1953 concept of a sort of lens which 
would gather the departmental threads of potential psycho- 
logical operations and focus them into an instrument of 
national psychological warfare. Already, it was evident 
that the OCB had little impact on the real coordination of 
policy execution. The OCB was an interagency committee 
which lacked command authority. It aiways acted by "agree- 
Ment" or "concurrence." It did not "decide" or "direct" 
action on & document; rather it concurred in it and agreed 
to carry out any actions it contained. A difference of view 
among the OCB members which could not be resolved within the 
Board was referred to the respective agency heads. Failing 
of resolution at that level, the matter found its way to the 
President, either directly or through the National Security 
Council. Consequently, many of the most important decisions 
affecting the course of programs under the OCS surveillance 
were made outside the framework of the Board. Furthermore, 
the departments often bypassed the OCB, pursuing their own 
interpretations of policy or engaging in "bootleg" coordina- 
tion through extramural means.” It appeared ever more 
clearly, that an interdepartmental committee cast in the 
organizational mold of the OCB could not be counted upon to 


discharge effective major responsibilities for follow through. 


3" United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Organizing for National Security, Vol. III 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1961), p. 37. 
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XXIV. CONFUSION IN THE AREA OF POLICY GUIDANCE 


One of the areas heavily scored in the three 1953 
investigations was that of the confusion which existed over 
responsibility in the field of foreign policy. There was no 
clear chain of command below the President. Practice had 
nearly shattered the role of the Secretary of State as the 
President's executive agent in the field of foreign affairs. 
Much of the Secretary's authority had been usurped by Presi- 
dent Rooseveit during the course of World War TI. The post-— 
war and Korean problems had resulted in the acquisition by 
the Joint Chiefs of Jtaff and the Secretary of Defense of an 
ever~increasing voice in foreign affairs. Furthermore, 
Congress had created the Economic Cooperation Administration 
as an independent agency with cabinet status and, by statute, 
gave its administrator direct access to the President. 

Overseas, the confusion was even worse where the 
Separate agencies pursued their own courses of action and 
interpreted United States foreign policy as they saw fit. 

At one time, in Paris, there were four United States repre- 
sentatives with the rank of Ambassador, each independent of 
the other three. In the foreign information field, a 
variety of separate and un-coordinated programs were being 
conducted simultaneously. 

President Eisenhower restored the Secretary of State 


to his traditional role, stating that all other officers 
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were to receive policy guidance from the Department of State 
and clear their plans through that Department. The State 
Department was, in so far as possible, to restrict its own 
activities to policy-making and diplomacy. Overseas, to the 
American ambassador or minister in each mission was dele- 
gated the same responsibility within his purview as the 
Secretary of State was now to discharge within the United 
States Government. Policy was thus to be placed exclusively 
in the hands of the chief of mission and all agency programs 
would be under his control. 

Reorganization Plan No. 8 and the three additional 
corrective actions laid a basis in 1953 for an effective 
psychological structure. It never emerged: The failure, 
once again, was basically a failure of top-level American 
officials responsible for policy formulation and execution. 
The OCB failed not only because it was structurally incapable 
of accomplishing the job set out for it, but also because it 
was permitted to develop, or grow away, from the concept 
from which it was born. The role of the President's Special 
Assistant for Cold War Planning was permitted to degenerate; 
it did not deteriorate of its own accord. Both of these 
deteriorations were directly the responsibility of President 
Eisenhower and lend credence to the observation that, like 
his predecessors, he neither understood nor placed apprecia- 
ble store in the worth of psychological warfare, his frequent 


protestations to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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XXVe THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION APPROACH 


In January, 1960, John Kennedy, inherited the United 
States structure fol isychological War. Basically, there 
was but one tool available--the USIA. Kennedy's subsequent 
elimination of the OCB struck no new blow to psychological 
operations--the Board had ceased to contribute to a national 
psychological effort long before and, even before that, the 
impact of the Special Assistant for Cold War Planning had 
been eliminated. 

Although a highly-classified Cold War Advisory Panel 
was created in the Department of Defense, the Kennedy Admin- 
istration's failure to establish any machinery for the 
formulation of integrated psychological policy is a source 
for speculation. Possibly the attitude was that the admin- 
istration was canny enough to "dead reckon" its way along. 
The tendency toward ad hoc solutions would serve to support 
this thesis. Perhaps the announced Presidential policy that 
each department head was solely responsible for the total 
effort of his agency was considered sufficient to insure 
that perfect staff work--both vertical and horizontal-—-would 
result in a magic integration. It seems hard to believe 
that this was the case, and there early developed some ques-— 
tion as to the interaction of the functions of the Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs and the Secretary of 


State with regard to the formulation of foreign policy. The 
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United States Government is, simply, too vast to rely upon 
the belief that the complex interrelationship of all its 
departments can be ordered merely by informing each depart- 
ment head that he is responsible for running his department 
correctly. There is also the possibility that the Kennedy 
Administration was no more or less interested or knowledgea- 
ble in effective psychological operations than any other 
administration, and that it was satisfied to proceed with 
its only remaining tool, the USIA, in an attempt to obtain 
as much mileage out of the "campaign of truth" and news 


media facilities available as possible. 


XXVI. THE USIA-=-1964 


The Usi® in 1963-1964 is a giant organization and 
under the very effective guidance of Edward R. Murrow, 
capable of giving Mr. Kennedy and, subsequently, Mr. Johnson 
much mileage. It employs over eleven thou®and people--three 
thousand within the United States and the remainder staffing 
some two hundred and nineteen overseas posts in ninety-nine 
countries. This shift in emphasis from Washington to the 
field was a most significant factor in the effective develop- 
ment of the USIA. Previously, the field missions were 
essentially service organizations, receiving and disseminat- 
ing material supplied to them by the home office. The result 


was that much of this mass~—produced material was of little 
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or no value in a specific area. By shifting emphasis to the 
forward theaters, the specific area needs could be examined 
and dealt with on the spot within the limits established by 
policy from Washington. 

With the expanding overseas program, the annual 
budget has also grown. °° From 1954 to 1960, the budget 
varied from eighty-four to one hundred and four million dol- 
lars. In fiscal 1963, the figure climbed to one hundred and 
forty-three million, and a proposed 1964 budget of over one 
hundred and ninety million dollars was placed before Con- 
gress. 

The extent of the USIA operation is impressive and 
encompasses the entire spectrum of communications media.” 
The Voice of America produces continuous short wave broad- 
casts to an estimated weekly audience of over twenty million 
people. It produces over seven thousand five hundred weekly 
hours of taped programs in twenty-seven languages which are 
made available to approximately two thousand five hundred 
local medium wave radio stations which, in turn, reach an 


additional forty-five million people a week. In the field 


38 award Re Murrow, Improved Communication for Better 


Understanding (Washington: United States Informaticn Agency, 
Office of Public Information, press release No. 32, September 
14, 1961), p. 7. 


32 united States Information Agency, 18% and 19tb 
Reviews of Operations (Washington: Government Printing 
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Office, S62): 
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of television, video tapes and films of special merit are 
made available to stations in sixty-six countries serving 
fifty million sets and reaching approximately one hundred 
and sixty million people. The agency also maintains two 
hundred and ten film libraries in ninety-eight countries 
with each library having between five hundred to one thousand 
Separate titles all in the native language. Where no thea- 
ters are available, USIA has a limited number of mobile 
units. The weekly audience for these films averages one 
hundred and fifty million people. in addition, the agency 
prints and distributes more than eighty magazines and news- 
papers, operates a worldwide radio teletype which runs to 
ten thousand words a day directed to eighty~three countries, 
operates almost two hundred libraries containing over two 
and one-half million volumes, and presents exhibits such as 
the Friendship Seven space capsule. 

Technically and material wise, the USIA is excep- 
tionally well equipped and is improving itself yearly. Its 
most effective director, Edward R. Murrow, enjoyed an inm- 
proved, though less than adequate, participation in the 
formulation of psychological policy. *° It is possible that 


this was a function of the prestige which Mr. Murrow brought 


40th following observations on Mr. Murrow's role in 
the policy-making process are drawn and inferred from a 
series of interviews with Mrs. fHdna King of the Office of 
Public Information in the United States Information Agency. 
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to the Agency, and which, undeniably, was transferred to 
USIA. It will be necessary to observe the role of his suc- 
cessor, Carl Rowan, to determine the extent of this factor. 

Mr. Murrow received policy guidance from the Secre- 
tary of State. With the elimination of the CCB, ne lost his 
formal membership in the National Security Council Structure 
and seat, as the only observer, at the council table; this 
was somewhat compensated for by his designation as a 
"Special—Request Member" which gave him a standing Presiden- 
tial Invitation to attend those Council meetings which wer# 
concerned with matters relating to his official responsibili- 
ties. It should be noted, however, that he attended as a 
"junior member," as a guest, not as an equal to the members 
designated by law and Executive Order. There does not seem 
to be any clear definition or guidance to inditwte at what 
point his presence would not be required. The President 
sought his advice on the impact that policies would have on 
world cpinion before and not after they were implemented. 
This was all well and good, but it was, of course, a one-way 
arrangement and could be considered as a valid source of 
policy formulation and guidance only so long as the Presi- 
dent saw fit (or remembered) to consult Mr. Murrow. On 
occasion, he was asked to attend Cabinet meetings, but at 
unpredictable times. He was also included in small meetings 


with the President, the Special Assistant for National 
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Security Affairs (Bundy), the Director of the State Depart- 
ment Policy Planning Council (Rostow), and the Secretary of 
State (Rusk). He did not participate in the Policy Planning 
Council's work. His representative sat with the Cold War 
Advisory Panel. All of this reenforces an underlying sus-— 
picion that USIA policy guidance is a "jury rig" and defi- 
nitely ad hoc. The general flow is downward to the Agency 
and while there, quite obviously, is a degree of counter 
flow of advice and staff work to figure in national policy 
consideration, this input to the national policy machinery 
is in the nature of a guest performance and not as a perma- 


nent, integral factor. 
XXVIII. THE UNITED STATES REMAINS UNPREPARED 


It would seem that in the last forty-six years, the 
United States Government has not yet concluded that the con- 
duct of foreign affairs demands identification and considera- 
tion of psychological processes in every phase of international 
relations. The alleged increased participation of the USIA 
in our policy planning is rated by some observers as a dis- 
tinct plus. A more restrained view is that it is, at least, 
not aminus. It is important that the people of the world 
hear and understand, as much as their intellects will permit, 
the position and policies of the United States. The fact 


that they hear and, hopefully, understand has no relationship, 
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necessarily, with their support for United States objectives. 
The danger in becoming euphoric over one's information ac- 
tivities lies in failing to recognize this limitation on 
what "truth" can do. An information program, undeniably, 
ean have marked psychological effect. It is, however, but 
one psychological operation. Psychological war is a product 
of many psychological operations, carried on simultaneously, 
intensively, for indefinite periods, and so blended, one 
with the other, that the cause and effects of each weave 
together into a single integrated whole aimed at achieving 
national goals. The United States pays lip service to this 
theorem but has yet to turn its organizational and creative 
genius to the task of accomplishing such an integrated for- 


eign policy. 
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CHAPTER V 


ANALYSIS AND COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND 
UNITED STATES EFFORTS 


Any comparison of Soviet and United States efforts in 
the field of psychological operations must begin by noting 
the differences between the basic aims of foreign policy and 


the conceptions of how foreign policy is to be conducted. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The Soviet Union is a revolutionary power with long- 
term ideological claims. Its leaders intend to further the 
socialist revolution throughout the world. Though different 
nations are at different stages, some more or less ripe than 
others, for one or another type of revolution, the road is 
essentially the same for all. The Soviet leaders are not 
necessarily in a hurry. Their determination to expedite the 
process of history does not impel them to adventurous or 
aggressive action. However, they are unshakeably convinced 
that their diagnosis cf history is scientific, and they are 
constantly on the watch for opportunities to promote their 
cause. 

The United States is conservative and defensive. It 
is not that American leaders do not aiso hoid convictions, 
but that they do not plot, through their foreign policies, 
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to convert other nations. There is, of course, a strong 
strain of missionary zeal which is very dear to the American 
heart, but it cannot be said that the makers of United States 
policy have set themselves the long-term, ideological aim 
of converting the people either of the Soviet bloc or of the 
uncommitted countries to the American way of life. Rather, 
they are concerned to defend the United States national 
interest and to foster a world order in which 411 men are 
uninterfered with and free to choose their own way of life 
and government so long as in so doing they do not impinge 
upen the same rights of other states and men. 

If, in the aims of policy, the Soviet leaders are 
doctrinaire and the United States government is empirical, 
in the choice of means the opposite is generally the case. 
in the United States, there is a great deal of public dis- 
cussion, which can hardly fail to make itself felt within 
the Government policy machinery and Department of State, as 
to whether the United States should rely on military strength 
or economic action, on propaganda or negotiations. This 
“either-or-ism" must be incomprehensible to Soviet students 
of American affairs. In Soviet foreign policy, ali availa- 
ble instruments are used, in whatever admixture the circum- 


atances of the case would suggest. 
Ite ANALYSIS OF UNITED STATES EFFORTS 


A democracy, by its very nature, contains certain 
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inherent disadvantages in the conduct of psychological op=- 
erations. The United States is a republic and a democracy 
and, consequently, subject to the sharp limitations which 
republican, democratic governments possess. 

The United States cannot impose & purpose upon man- 
kind. It cannot enunciate a policy and then hue to that 
line for years on end. Americans are not messiahsa. The 
limitations of American civilization over and above those 
restraints imposed by American political institutions are 
such as to make it impossible for the United States to lead 
a fanatical counter crusade against communism or to guaran- 
tee to the world that America of 1963 can promise that 
America of 1975 will perform any particular action. 


tations on ? ol al Operations 

American psychological operations are limited pre- 
cisely because they are American. To be American means, to 
a certain degree, to be free. The American citizen has a 
definite influence and role in the operation of his govern- 
ment. A new election and a hostile Congress can cut off the 
funds for any project no matter what its merits may be in 
the eyes of the policy planners. The rest of the world is 
acutely aware of this fact, even though Washington poli- 
ticlans and bureaucrats sometimes seem to forget. The 
promise of a dictator is generally good for his lifetime. 
The promise of the United States is good only within the 
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letter of the law: a specific treaty, a definite commercial 
agreement, &@ very sharp and very narrow commitment. "In the 
propaganda field, America certainly is not promise." 

The American strength in international affairs, there- 
fore, does not lie in a propaganda capacity to promise, to 
threaten, or to commit the United States Government to 
future courses of action. The American strength iies in the 
immense probabilities of American life, in the virtual cer- 
tainty that the American people will react in a positive 
manner to aggression; that the American people will, if 
attacked, fight in an implacable manner with every intention 
of destroying their attacker; and that the American people, 
@espite their occasional shortcomings in matters of racial 
telerance and political freedom, will, in the long run, be 
solidly ranged behind whatever policies seem to promise 
equality, prosperity, and freedom for ali men. 

The limitations on the United States as a source of 
propaganda are sharp. There is no United States party line; 
it is virtually impossible to imagine that within the Ameri- 
can civilization, as it exists today, there could be one. 
There might be an official United States policy, unanimous 
and binding upon all Pederal departments, but the Federal 


Ioaul M. A. Linebarger, tee Warfare (second 
edition; New York: Ouell, Sloane, and Pearce, 1960), p. 279. 
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Government itself, is only one among fifty-one separate 
governments operating within the United States of America. 
The state governments, the cities within the states, and the 
people-at-large are free to contradict what the Federal 
Government may say at any given point. Therefore, exploita- 
tion of United States propaganda strength must always be 
developed from the probable or apparent center of American 
opinion at that moment. It is impossible to find a United 
States policy which can be made compulscry and unanimous 
upon 811) Americans, botn public and private. American 
policy planners are faced with the domestic requirement of 
devising foreign-policy programs which will command the 
decisive assent of the American people-<-this demands an 
adroit combination of leadership, foresight, and a keen 


awareness of domestic politics, 


The Quest for Lost National Purpose 
The less peaceful the world is, the moxe effective a 


"peacetime" psychological campaign can be. In times of ob- 
vious peril, the American people close ranks. In times of 
relaxation, they scatter in every direction. The American 
people seem to be incapable, psychologically, of carrying 
out a crusade without the external stimulus of danger and 
trouble. Once @ war breaks out, Americans, heretofore, hav« 
shown an excellent capacity to unite in winning and finish— 
ing the conflict. The perplexing question, lies in how the 
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American people, short of involvement in war can develop the 
purpose, decision, and unanimity necessary to take those 
actions which will prevent war. 

It has been a century since the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse rode through the American countryside. America's 
wheltered and peaceful society has diverted the people into 
a timid and near sterile pattern of political thought. The 
"more abundant life," the quest for security, the adulation 
of the “common man“ have been thematic byways down which the 
American people have wandered away from the highway of 
national character and purpose that built their magnificent 
country out of a howling wilderness. The character and 
purpose to which reference is so frequently made did not 
shrink from destroying the native population when such a 
course of action augured well for the security of a portion 
of the American people. Today, it is highly improbable that 
American exploration and colonization of another planet 
would be carried out in a comparable manner. Ferhaps this 
is for the good. Brutality or atrocity generally breed fore 
of the same. Nevertheless, it is the manifestation of pur- 
pose, the unalterable and unswerving dedication to doing 
what must be done to perpetuate this land and its system 
which has relaxed under the ereding effect of security. 

Fart of the answer probably lies in the field of edu- 


cation. The American people are still largely ignorant or 
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misinformed as to the nature of communism and its relation-— 
ship to the power politics of the Soviet Union. A small 
start has been made in the public school systems of certain 
of the states. Fiorida now requires a course, employing the 
text The Meaning cf Communiam (Simon and Schuster) to be 
given in the last years of high school. It is hoped that 
such programs will apread. While the American poséesses 
patience, endurance, and curiosity, the latter faculty is 
not generally directed along the historical or political 
veins. 50 long af a retional consensus or basis of under- 
standing in these fields is not developed, to that extent 
will there continue to be just that much more impatus te 
this aimless drifting or lack of felt national purpose. 

The never-ending plaints for a regenerated national 
purpose and the literary wringing-of<nands over the need For 
a rededication overlook the fact that it if not S° g@uth @ 
matter of having lost but more 4& Matter of héving forgotten 
the already valid and existing prec@pts that the Americas 
people have developed. N@re lies a challenge for the politi- 
cal leadership of the nation. It is a double challenge, fon 
unless conducted scrupulously free of partisan and minority 
politics and free of a propaganda tone and @otif it can 
never succeed. The propagandizing efforts of the Creal Com 
mittee amengst the American people have stood as a bar for 
forty-five years to governmental efforts to develop the 


requisite foundation of understanding which is necessary to 
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its policies. It most certainiy is a responsibility of 
leadership to insure that the public is grounded and in- 
formed of the factors which determine the national future. 
This is no program for a sexies of press conferences or an 
occasional fireside chat; it is a long-term, continuing, 
integrated education effort that would require direct par~- 


ticipation by the Fresident and his most senior advisers. 


Statement of the Problem 


Over a decade ago, the crux of psychological war wae 
ably annunciated by President Cisenhower in a c&impaign 
speech at San Francisco: 


The present Administration has never y@t been able to 
grasp the full impact sof a psychological effort put 
forth on @ national scale. What would such a peace- 
time of “cold war" national strategy mean. It would 
mean, in the first place, the selection of broad 
national puxsposes and the designation within these 
purposes of principal targets. Then it would mean 
this: every significant act of government should 

be so timed and so directed at a principal target and 
SO related to other governmental actions that it will 
produce the maximum effect. It means that our govern— 
ment in this critical matter will no longer be divided 
into airtight compartments. It means that in carrying 
out a national policy every department and every 
agency of government that can make a useful contribu- 
tion will bring its full strength to bear under a 
coordinated program. We shall no longer have a 
Department of State that deals with foreign policy in 
an aloof cloister; a defense establishment that makes 
military appraisals in a vacuum; @ mutual security 
administration that, with sovereign independence, 
spends billions overseas. We must bring the dozens 
of agencies and bureaus into concerted Action under 
an overall scheme of strategy. And we must have a 
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firm hand on the tiller to sail the ship along a 
consistent course. 


Beyond this clear annunciation, little advance has 
been made. Total strategies have never been fully developed 
or implemented by the United States. The strategies that 
have been employed have not provided for the integrated use 
of the four major instruments of foreign policy=~~tha diplo- 
matic, military, economic, and pyschelogical. There are 
many reasons fer this. The presidential ferm cf government 
with its division of powers between the executive and the 
legislature impofes limitations on the probable amount of 
integration that can be ¢evadloped. The democratic process 
itself inhibits the type of central control which can most 
readily achieve the coordination necessary to actual totality 
of action in the implementsStion of a decision. The inherent 
frictions that @xist between Congress and the #hite House 
can and often result in budgetary or other restrictions on 
the scope of implementation of plans developed by the execu- 
tive. 

The aforementioned limitations are constitutional 
weaknesses which must be endured for the s@ke of the great 
strengths and rewards that the system simultaneously afforcs 
us. However, there arw at least two additional areas which 


are blocked only by inertia or bureaucratic, vested interest. 


2s aeech Geliveread October &, 1952, at San Francisco. 
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It is in these areas where effective Presidential leadership 
and sound organization can produce a total diplomacy or 
total strategy. In fact, it has always been in these areas 
where the answer has lain, and, in the harsh light of re- 
sponsibility and accountability, the failure of the United 
States Government to develop this totality of effort has 
been solely the responsibility of its Chief-Executive- 


Officer=-=-the President of the United States. 


The Multiplicity of Agencies 


The first of tnese correctable areas centers on the 
problem of the multiplicity of agencies witn overlapping 
authority and responsibility whicn stultify the foreign 
policy decision-making apparatus within the executive branch. 
In such @ vast operation, it is literélly iMpossible to 
develop a neat series of compartmentalized units which are 
pure unto themselves. Such an organization could never work 
for the simple reason that each is, in some degree, depend- 
ent upon the other and finds implications of all the tasks 
performed by the other agencies within its own field. 
Therefore, the line of attack should be through the “coor- 
dinating" machinery and not by successive layering of agency 
upon agency or by ad hoc, “shooting from the hip,” emergency 
methods of dealing with individual situations as they arise. 


Since World War II, there has been a stately procession of 
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"coordinating" committees or boards. All have been formed 
with the best of intentions; each has represented some im- 
provement; and the late OCB even offered promise. All have 
faiied for the same reason--their titles hold the key: 
“Coordination.” If any country should have had ita fill of 
this term, the United States would rank at the very head of 
the list. From the days of the Continentél Vongres# when 
"Congress could beg, plead, amd implore, but it could not 
command," this nation has had nothing but the most unfortu- 
nate experience with "coordination." The e@emtire history of 
the American people indic@tes that they simply do not “coor- 
dinate" of their own free wills. The vernaculer of the 
Marine gunnery sergeant, "Semper fie, I've got wine, how are 
you doing?" seems to express the attitude; it pweebmebly lies 
deeply grounded in the independence bred of the frontier 
experience which is part of American herit@ge. It cannot be 
tolerated within an administrative organisation, yet it nas 
been tolerated. <cisenhower virtually prostituted his san 
Francisco campaign spe@ch of 8 October 1952, with the coor- 
dinative mandate expressed in the promulgétion of the OcS. 
Probably his concept of military “coordinetion" colores his 
judgment of the effectiveness of a civilian, interdepart)- 
mental coordinating board. Having lived ali one's life in 
the glowering shadow of the Articles of War, it would be 


very easy to overlook the absence of such an impelling 
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incentive to effective coordination. That there is no such 
sanction renders the coordinating concept useless in the 


face of vested bureaucratic practice. 


There is a swcond reason for the United 3tetes fail- 
ure to develop total atrategies. American leaders heave 
never truly understeod the nature of péychologicéi cpera- 
tions; and, because the full implication#® of these cpera- 
tions have not been uncerstood, thay have never been Tully 
exploited. Although the history of p@ychologica@i policy 
implications can be tr&ced back to earligat recorded tim, 
traditionally, psychological operStions wetw not recognised 
as a Separate instrument of statecraft. This wS&sL probably 
due to the very narrow, special audience eg@inst which the 
implications of the traditional tool#~-Gliplomecy, military 
force, and economic activities—-were used, whethec singly oc 
collectively. However, in the twentieth century, for the 
first time, it has become possible for the lmeders of one 
nation to communicate directiy with the gopulaticn of 
another nation. Simultaneously, there has been an Lenenée 
expansion of the potential or Sctual Oowtr Dese Of & BOGLEL). 
Even the most totelitarian of todmy's dictsterships ia force 
to solicit the active support of it®S subjects, whereas its 
predecessors could exist with mere passive acquiescence. 


Thus, the new-found power of the Ma@eses ame the ability of a 
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foreign power to speak directly to these masses have raised 
the psychological tool to a level comparable with that of 


the three traditional instruments. 


The American concept of psychological warfare has 
always been tainted with a suspicion of the instrument. 
Part of this stems from the American public's fear of being 
influenced psychologically by the government--a fear which 
is inevitable to a certain degree, This has been reenforced 
by the spectre of Nazi, Soviet, and Chinese psychological 
operations and propaganda. There is also the influence of 
the intriguing “all-American boy" complex that is periodi- 
cally manifest in a preoccupation with a variation of the 
Marquis of Queensberry rules in so far as international 
relations are concerned. The U=2 incident was disturbing to 
many people simply because we were occupied in spying (and 
blatant spying at that), not because we got caught at it. 
The pathetic performance put on by every senicr official 
concerned was capped only by the even more pathetically 
noble assumption of responsibility by the President. Of 
course, he was reaponsible: And every international poli- 
tician knew that. The public expiation of this interna- 
tional sin was a reflection of the American bent of 
character which is somehow ashamed of anything that smacks 


of the underhanded or devious. Under this spell, the word 
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propaganda has meant something evil. It has meant the dirty 
weapon ef the opponent. Extensive literary effort has been 
expended to develop some nice, clean, unalarming substitute 
for such terms as psychological war and propaganda—evi- 
dently on the assumption that a rose by any other name will 


somehow not smell iike & rose. 


American Usage and Propaganda 


Psychological warfare and psychological operations, 
in American usage, have come largely to connote propaganda. 
The earliest large-scale experience of the nation was in 
Werld War I with the efforts of the Creel Committee. This 
was primarily a propaganda campaign based almost entirely 
upon an expansion of domestic advertising techniques. Two 
basic misconceptions have generally expressed themselves in 
all American psychological warfare programs ever since. The 
first is the idea that the conduct of psychological warfare 
and propaganda is just like advertising. The second is that 
foreigners think, or wish to think, like Americans. 

There has been, for many years, a wide-spread belief 
that, since Americans are smart advertisers, all that the 
government needs to do is project this domestic form of agi- 
tation on a worldwide basis. Yet this approach is precisely 
what the world situation does not require. The United States 
is dealing with a world revolutionary situation involving 


races, cultures, and aspirations totally alien to American 
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experience. Political propaganda is a task of extraordinary 
complexity and demands the most skilled and sophisticated 


American political guidance. 


Since the earliest days of the Republic, Americans 
have demonstrated a national ethnocentrism. The New world 
was, in fact, new, and it bred a new type of man, & new set 
of values, and new cutlooks. Those who did not develop re- 
turned to Europe or were swallowed up in the process of the 
development of American culture. The period of the nine~ 
teenth century, during which the great focus of American 
attention was turned inward to continental consolidation, 
reenforced the opinion that the American way was a superior 
way; the spectacular growth which burst forth in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth and early decades of the twentieth 
centuries served as proof of the theorem. The American 
inclination to assume that what was good for America was 
good for everyone, the tendency to disregard the basic in- 
terest and outlooks of the foreign audiences to which 
America has addressed itself stem from this experience. 
Consequently, factual statements that the American working 
man or farmer has a carpet in his home, shoes for all his 
children, an automobile of his own, and liberty to do as he 


pleases are regarded as blatant ilies by the Transcaucasian 
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peasant, who simply cannot imagine that one worker or farmer 
could possibly own such tangible and intangible things. 

There has been a realistic trend away from this form 
of propaganda as the USIA has matured. The non-governmental 
media of communication, however, film, television, and maga- 
zines still convey this message and under the American system 
cannot be restrained from so doing. This poses an even 
greater problem for the USIA, for America possesses no revo- 
lutionary ideology to fire imaginations and to substitute 
for the material yearnings of the less-developed peoples of 
the world. Unfortunately, "you can't fill the baby's bottle 
with liberty"; and there is the ever-present danger of talk- 
ing only to one's friends who already share American expec~ 
tations and thereby losing "the great majority of mankind 


that is still searching for a hope and a viaion."@ 


ITI. ANALYSIS OF SOVIET EFFORTS 


When one pauses to contemplate the use that the 
Soviet Union has made of the psychological tool, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the efficient and workmanlike manner 


in which psychological operations have been woven through 


3saul K. Padover, "Psychological Warfare and Foreign 


Policy," Propaganda and International Relations, Urban G. 
Whitaker, Jre ted) an Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 
1962), pe 143, cited from a quotation of Maury Mavenck. 
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the Soviet system. This does not mean that free men should 
adopt a similar course, but it does indicate that psycho- 
logical operations can be effective. The United States 
would be foolish not to recognize the operational strength 
of the Soviet structure and profit from those lessons which 


may be drawn in the light of the American experience. 


A Total Program 
The goais of Soviet foreign policy have been achieved 


and projected in terms of all resources, capabilities, and 
the entire machinery of Government. In Soviet hands, psy- 
chological operations have proven to be both flexible and 
responsive to initiative. Time after time in the last 
twenty years, the speed and efficiency with which the Soviets 
have moved from a military posture to political action and 
thence to economic pressure have caught the United States 
unprepared with any reply except one devised under the im- 
pelling pressure of the latest challenge. 

Perhaps the single most striking feature of the 
Soviet effort is its totality, for the Soviet operation is 
an organizational one, and its strength lies in the rise of 
ergenization as a weapon, It is not the power of persuasion 
so much as it is the power that flows from a dedicated, 
disciplined, ruthless Combat Party. 
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: Soviet V. 8 

The national values which ground the employment of 
the Combat Party derive from Marxist-Leninist Bolshevik doc- 
trine, portions of which have expanded and contracted, 
mutated and atrophied as the Soviet Union has progressed 
from the virulent, but “have not," revolutionary stace to 
the status of e great world power, rich and growing richer-—— 
a definite “have” state. Nevertheless, the comuunist 
ideology underlies the organizational and operational frame 
of the nation. 

There exists a considerable bedy of opinion that 
helds that this Bolshevik ideology has little or no bearing 
on the operations or planning factors of the USSR. The 
observation that "dialectical materialism affected Stalin 
° « « (and by implication any of the Soviet leaders) ..« . 
about as much and as little as the doctrine of Christian 
charity affected Ivan the Terrible" is picturesque and per- 
haps of value, in a rhetorical sense.” Such opinion main- 
tains that the confrontation of the mid-twentieth century is 
a derivative of pure power politics, and that its polar star 
is power--nothing more nor less. This approach neglects the 
important role of values in the development of national 


goais and a national security policy. The leaders of the 


>Robert V. Daniels, “What the Russians Mean," 
Commentary (October, 1962), p. 47. 
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Soviet Union believe in their value system—-Marxist- 
Leninism—-as firmly and deeply as their American counter- 
parts believe in democracy. It is no more possible to claim 
that Soviet foreign policy is conceived independent of that 
nation's value system, than it is to hold that American 
values are eliminated during the development of United 
States policy. 


Unless we are able to devise political tactics and an 
organizational plan based precisely upon calculations 
for work over a leng period cf time, and at the same 
time, in the very process of this work, put our party 
in readiness to spring to its post ... at the very 
firat, even wnexpected, call, as soon as the progress 
of events becomes accelerated, we will prove to be 
but miserable political adventurers . . . « It would 
be a grievous error indeed to build up the party 
organization in the expectation only of outbreaks of 
street-fighting, or only upon the "forward march of the 
drab, everyday satruggie." We must always carry on 
our every day work and always be prepared for every- 
thing, for very frequently it is almost impossible 

to foresee beforehand when periods of outbreaks will 
give away to periods of calm. And even in those 
cases when it is possible to do so, it will not be 
possible to utilize this foresight for the purpose of 
reconstructing our organization, Cecause .. . these 
changes from acted to calm take place with astonish- 
ing rapidity. 


Thus, in 1962, Lenin enunciated the basic organiza- 
tional requirements for flexibility and long-range planning 
with no sharp distinction between words and deeds or between 


psychological or military warfare. 


Sviadimir Ilyich Lenin, Collected Works (New York: 
International Publishers, 1927), ppe and 12-245. 
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To accomplish this organization, control of psycho-~ 
legical operations is located at a very high point in the 
hierarchy of the government. The Department of Propaganda 
and Agitation, located within the Executive [aff of the 
Party Secretariat, exercises vast authority. This mandate 
touches every form of activity which might conceivably 
influence opinion. it functions as the planner, director, 
and supervisor for all media. Its mission includes that of 
providing the Presidium and Central Committee with analyzed 
data upon which these two high policy bodies can ect in the 
development of a total national policy. The Department 
supervises the rigorous political education program from 
which it develops and maintains a well-trained and well- 
informed Combat Party structure throughout the world. 


Agitatsye i Propaganda 
Soviet Russia is the first nation in history to pro- 


duce such a trained cless of full—time propagandists, admin- 
istrators, agitators, and organizers in a Combat Party. 
Contrary to the democratic attitude towards propaganda and 
psychological warfare and those who conduct it, AGITATSYA 1 
PROPAGANDA are honorific words in the Soviet Union. They 
are honorable because the impertance of these activities in 
the pattern of world revolution is recognized and respected. 


Consequently, the "psychological troops" have a sense of 
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mission, a sense of contributing to the National destiny. 
Such regard is not accorded to American operators by their 
nation. Since there is no such division or separation of 
political, military, and civilian planning and executive 
efforts as exist within the American governmental structure, 
the Soviets experience little trouble in extracting the 
maximum psychological return from the integrated, total 


policy. 


The Soviet Conce of Public 0 Lon 

There are additional factors that rendex the organi- 
wation of the Combat Party even more formidable. One of 
these lies in the fundamental distinction between public 
opinion as it is conceived in a democratic state and as it 
is conceived in the USSR. <A democracy regards public 
opinion in terms of citizens freely taking &@ stand on an 
issue of pubiic importance. The vailious media of mass com- 
munications are operated so as to present facts on which 
citizens may make up their minds on any given is#ue--the 
creation of diversity of opinions is encourfiged. Through a 
process of free elections, the majority opinion is expressed 
and the government is modified accordingly. In the Soviet 
Union, quite the opposite is the case. A highly-organized 
central control of the media of mass communications is 
manipulated as a guide since the reader looks at the official 


communications to discover the correct position-—-not to find 
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conflicting arguments from which he may make up his mind. 
The Farty and its communications serve to mobilize and for~ 
mulate public opinion on all important issues. This is not 
to ignore the state of public attitudes and understanding, 
however. The Department of Propaganda and Agitation is 
careful to maintain a close evaluation of the attitudes of 
the masses so as to be able to estimate how ready they are 
to support a given policy. Once the direction and intensity 
ef the attitudinal winds are determined, the Department then 
guides the vanguard and persuades or coerces the leggerds. 
The elections which are held are designed to provide a sym- 
bolic expression of this unity. The change which follows 
such an election will not be reflected upward but downward. 
The state continues along a predetermined cowrse and the 


population is expected to conform to the established Party 


line. 


The sheer size and variety of the combat resources 
available are staggering. In all the Soviet world, the 
entire communications system is at the service of the Party. 
In any part of the world where the Combat Party functions, 
it may draw on as many of the proved device®t as it can main~ 
tain. Furthermore, this Soviet program is a total program. 
The Combat Farty at work outside the Soviet orbit may be 
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expected to approach its targets with every weapon that is 
available and appropriate. 

It has been estimated that the cost of the most 
direct means, measures stemming from the professional propa- 
gandists, amount to at least five hundred million dollars a 
year. Indirect means of operation appear in the form of sup= 
port for parallel organizations that do not openly avow the 
communist ideology but covertly follow the directions of 
Moscow; in infiltration tactics employed in schools, churches, 
trade unions, the press and most other communications media; 
and in the promotion of various front organizations which are 
directed at specific objectives such as the anti~European 
Defense Community campaign and the Stockholm Peace Appeal, 
as well as in the popular front movement which embrace na- 
tionalistic aspirations. When these are all added together 
they represent an immense psychological effort. <A rough 
estimate is that the entire program involves the utilization 
of five hundred thousand men and an annual expenditure of 
some two billion dollars.’ In comparison, the USIA's total 
budget is more than matched by the Soviet expenditures 


8 


simply to jam the Voice of America. This gigantic total is 


7 

United States Congress, Senate, The Technique of 

—- Propa aanda (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
T560), PP. passim. 


seaward Re Murrow, Who Speaks for America (Washington: 
United States Information Agency Office of Pubifc Informa- 
tion, Press Release No. 24, May 24, 1961), p. 13. 
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one indication of the value placed on propaganda and the 


worth of psychological operations. 


Role of the Philosophy cf Class Struggle 

The philosophy of class struggle conceives of every 
group not dominated by the Farty as an enemy and permits no 
solution to world tension until the Party dominates ali 
othex groups--or is itself destroyed. The Combat Party is 
not a political party such as democratic countries are accus~ 
tomed to foster and protect, but, rather, an instrument of 
war in a conflict which the Communists expect ultimately to 
win. 

It would be a great mistake to believe that a peaceful 
agreement about concessions is a peaceful agreement 
with capitalists. This agreement 1s equivalent to 
WAX « 

In the face of this point of view, so often and 
clearly stated, it is hard to believe that a settlement 
between the Soviets and the United States, by which they can 
live together indefinitely in peace, is conceivable to the 
Party leaders. On the other hand, arrangements with the 
United States, “codifying the momentary relationship of 


10 


forces" and permitting time to regroup forces for the next 


advance, are possible and often desirable. 


*Nathan Leites, The Operational Cede of the folit~ 
buro (New York: MeGrew Hill, 195.7, p. 88, quoted from 
Len * 
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The great worldwide opinion campaigns are notable for 
their length and for the skill with which changes and varia- 
tions were introduced so as to maintain interest over a long 
period. They all illustrate the choice of agitational ma- 
terial for wide and continued psychological operations. The 
peace campaign, the germ warfare campaign, the disarmament 
campaign, the peaceful coexistence campaign: they are all 
grounded in tensions of great potency and wide extent. The 
world is aick of war. The world is fearful of wnat Chemical- 
Biological—Radiclogical (CBR) warfare may bring. The world 
dreads the possibility of a thermonuclear exchange. In the 
latter case, tinw people of Asia are kwenly aware thet the 
United States has employed the nuclear weapon only against 
the yellow people of the Par East. ‘These themes lend them- 
selves te all kinds of specific as well as "rigged" events 
and evidence. In addition, they posvess the beauty of being 
susceptible to simplification down to the Level where the 
agitator can operate most effectively. 

These camp@igns have alfo served as most effective 
political lubricants for Soviet foreigm policy. in his 
report on "Peace and War," made during the Seventh Congress 
of the Russian Communist Farty, following the gigning of the 
1918 Brest=-Litovsk peace treaty with Germany, Lenin estab- 


lished the fundamental pattern for the communist peace 


strategy: 
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1. Compare strengths and avoid war under unfavorable 
circumstances. 

2. Peace negotiations are a means of accumulating 
power and should be used to seek temporary 
respite in preparation for new wars. 

3. Be willing to retreat so as to plan for future 
attacks. If all men cannot be withdrawn in 
complete safety, at less#t try in half sefety. 
Never hesitate to counter-attack in order to 
take the best advantage for all chances and 
opportunities. 

4. Trade space for time. 

5. Divide the enemias' strength and Secure the 
fruits of revolution. Take maximum advantage 
ef mistrust and discord within the enemy. 

& Crawl in deep mud to brew world revolution. 

There is nothing to which one cannot or must 
not resort in order to accomplish one's goals. 

Thus Lenin projected the teachings of Marx and Engels 

who, when faced with secious defeats or frustations, were 
@lways ready to resort to the so-called "peaceful" strate 
gems. Engels, in this connection, held that on occasion one 
might be forced by circumstances to accept & compromise. 
When so confronted, however, the true revolutionary aim must 


never be abandoned; rather, with it firmly fixed in mind, 
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under whatever circumstances, its ultimate achievement must 
be pursued, 

Stalin wielded the “peace strategy" weapons most 
effectively. Ouring his dictatorship, the "united front" 
anc “peaceful coexistence” themes were developed as means to 
seek cooperation with the Western democracies. During the 
late 1930's, Russian policy had led her to enter into peace- 


ful coexistence arrangements with both sides of the approach- 


ing war. 


Peaceful coexistence 


Less than a year before his death, in an asticle in 
the September 15, 1952, issue of Pravda, entitled “Scomomic 
Problems of Socialism in Soviet Russia,” Stalin, following 
in Lenin's steps, bequeathed the basic strategic diruction 
for the skillful use of the “peaceful comxistence" campaign 
which was soon to blossom forth. Tesaceful coesiatence was 
to be employed as a psychological instrweent of Soviet for- 
eign policy so as to: 

le. Prevent the premature outbreak of the decisive 

war against the Western World; 1.e., Sefore thea 
Soviet Union was completely prepared, #0 &5 tea 
avoid an irreparable defeat. 

2. Win sufficient time behind the banner of “peaceful 

coexistence" so that the Soviet Union could 


accumulate ite strength, multiply the production 
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of atomic weapons, and advance from an inferior 
position tc a superior one. 

3. Dampen the morale of the democratic countries, 
@low down their rearmament, and weaken their 
war potential. 

4. Carry out, behind the c@ll for p» ace, political 
infiltration throughout the free world, and by 
using neutralists and selfish peoples who want 
peace at any price sabotage tne democratic 
world from within and place it entirely on the 
defensive. 

5. Divide the democracies by the peace offensive 
am, GBbhove ali, isolate the United States from 
itz allies. 

Despite his posthumous public degradation, Stalin's 
strategic legacy remains as valid, subject to Khrushchev's 
variation on claus@witz's statement that "war is the con- 
tinuation of policy by other means." &£ peace, in dialectic 
terms, is therefore 5 struggle, it differs from war not by 
its objectives, but by the @eans used. Feace, then, is the 
absence of military hostilities and nothing more. It is 
within this frame of reference that current Russian inter- 
pretation of peaceful coexistence is fixed. it is precisely 
this formulation which lends pSychological operations their 
great utility in pursuing the Stalinist strategy. 
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The re@lly exquisite deg:@e of policy integration, 
however, becomes strikingly apparent when the dJoviet dis- 
ar@ament campaign is examined for the psychological implice- 
tions and ramifications of this Kremlin policy, 

Soviet national security objectives direct Bajor 
effort towers the neutralization and remov@l of American 
power from Suraaia and eventual eliminetion of any forw of 
military threat from the Western Hemitphere. These national 
security goals can be combined in proposale for disecuament, 
the guiding principle of which ia: Zor the Doon, invulaAare- 
bility; for the United States, peralysia,?* 

The individual goals of this Soviet policy siclude 
the following:** 

1, The paralysis of American will to use atretegic 
nucle@er weapons and, if possible, the elimina- 
tion of all American and otems Western nuci@ar 
weapons, oth strategic and tactical. 

2. The weakening or Cisintegretion of the Ames ican 


alliance system, especially NAT®. 


id, 
J. M. Mackintosh, es and Tectics of Sovist 
noone Policy (London: Oxford University Fress, 1962), p. 
£00 
12 


John W. Spanier and Joseph L. Moge@, The Politics 
of Disarmament (New York: Yrederick 4. Praeger, 1 ’ 
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3. The identification of Soviet policies with the 
aspirations and aims of the neutral netions 
recently liberateo from Western Colonialism. 
/sychological warfare has served as a principe@l 
vehlele for the pursuit of thos@ goals. I1t has 
been, from the beginning, a campe gn designed 
to place the USSR in a favorable position, to 
Appeal to the different segments of world 
public opinion—-the Communist bloc, the Weaitern 
World, and the uncommitted cr neutral nations. 
The tactical @pproéch has been to Sttempt to create « 
worldwide revulaion against nuci@ar weapons and to prompt 
peoples and govarnment® ali over the world to exert presmiure 
en the American Government to forwetail a possible resort to 
these arms in crisis. The end sowgnt is to force the leéder- 
ship elite to become unsure of their own capabilities, inten= 
tions, rights, and, above ail, of their chances of succeae®. 
This is to be accomplished by the n@utralleetion of allies 
and by paralyzing principal sources of support, thereby 
causing the national leaders to vacillate. 
By maneuvering American spokeaiseen into edmitting thet 
nucleax weapons are indeed terrible, the US55R has been able 
to place the United States in the paradoxical position 
whereby, on the ome hand, her militery power depends 


almost exclusively on muclear weapons, while, on the 
other, her own representatives have stigmatized the 
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very yey on which the rane a | States and her 
allies rely for their security. 


Thus the focus of global concern is disassociated from 
exises inspired or exploited by the communists and fixed 
upon the purported immorality of the employment of nuclear 
weapons, the danger of 8 NUclear holochust, and American 
“atomic aggression.” 

Claesic Bolshevik doctrines holds that cammmists can- 
not fight an wijuet war, even if they initiate it, since 
wars fought by communism exe, by definition, progressive and 
revolutionary, the qualifications for “just” war. Khrushchev 
cerefully maintained the distinction betveen just and unjuet 
wars, thereby retaini», war as a permissible instrument of 
revolutionary change #@c long ad it Servés the idtersséts of 
communism and so long as couditions are Suitable for waging 
4t. The Soviet disarmament caspgign hes cepresented & mejor 
attempt to keep the path to world revolutios Yeen to all 
means of struggle, ancluding whatever use of g@illt&-y farce 
may be necessary, to reach the Soviet go@l of global 
supremacy. 

Associated psychological threads weave through all of 
these programs with the common psychologicél gosls of tetal 
paralysis of Western will and debilitation of Wes.ecn @ill- 


tary, economic, and political pow@r. Call it peaceful 
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coexistence, disarmament, world peace~-the ultimate inter- 
related and integrated goals are identical. 


IV. A COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND 
UNITED STATES SFFGATS 


A comparison of the organizations existing within the 
Soviet Union and the United States deBigned for the conduct 
of the psychological operations of psychological warfare is @ 
discouraging exercise. It is difficult to compare such dis- 
Similar operations. Nowever, certain celative factors do 
emerge which demarcate areas of American weakness; these are 
as follows: 

In Ae The Soviet Union is completely organized for 

the waging ef total, Tull-schle, psychologi- 
Gal warfare during peace time and has bean 
so for over thirty years. 

B. The United States has becely stacted its 
erganizational development Gnd haa no policy 
guidance body specific@ily designated with 
the responsibility of ine=urityg the develop~ 
®ent of an integrate!, oaychological progse a. 

II, A. Soviet psycholegic#l opecBtions As, .oiioem 

and centrally directed in Accordance with 
the integrmtec plane of the commniat perty. 
Tre control of these activities is absolute, 
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is at a very high point in the Party, and 
is the responsibility of a separate depart- 
ment within the Executive Staff of the Party 
Secretariat. 

Be. American psychological warfare is only par- 
tially uniform. It tends heavily towards 
information activities conducted by the 
USIA. There is no central guidance of com 
trol; insteed, there is @ soMewhat informal 
coordination with |lttle compulsion, other 
than an individual's devotion to duty, to 
insure thet policies, plans, snd public an- 
nouncements are compatible. 

Tite A. The Seviet Union has waged psychological war- 
fare for forty-six years and nas developed 
advanced orgaulsationel and operetions) 
techniques. The strategy 16 & totéel poo 
gram, integrating @ilitacy iocce, dipiomacy, 
economic activity, and p@ycnologicél opere~ 
tions into a detailed interlocking plem of 
action. 

a. The United States waged psychologicel war for 
the first time in World dar i. it curried 
out extensive operations in World wae II 


and the Kor@@n War. After @e@ch of the first 
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twe conflicts, the organizations were 
hastily disbanded and no scientific, 
scholarly examination of the lessons to be 
learned was conductec. Conseguently, no 
effective organization has been developed. 
The USL. under the guidancé of Cdward R. 
Murrow, evolved into a first-class informa- 
tion operation, but lacks the proper psycho- 
logical matrix to be truly effective as a 
tool for psychological operations. There 
is no total United States program: foreign 
policy is still carried out largely through 
individual, 4s opposed to the collective, 
efforts pursued along the parochial lines 
of action of the various components of 
foreign policy. 

IV. A. The communist apparatus for peycholoedical war 
is aggressive and is on the constant offen- 
Sive-~thus giving the USSR a psychological 
superiority. 

Be. United States psychological operations, having 
no Clearly-—defined place in the conduct of 
national strategy and not stridently on the 


offensive, are forced or, in the eyes of 
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the World, appear to be forced continually 
into a defensive position. 

Ve. A. The Soviet program fights for the "liberation" 
of the suppressed and underprivileged. The 
program is repeated with an uncompromising 
insistence. 

B. The United States has tended to be out of 
teuch with the miseries and aspirations of 
the masses in the foreign countries, par- 
ticularly those of the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia. As a result, the "pitch” 
has been too high and complicated-~appeal- 
ing to the spirit instead of the flesh. 
These tendencies began to diminish under 
Murrow's directorship of the USIA. Commer- 
cial means of mass communications retain 
the Madison Avenue-Hollywood approach. 
United States psychological efforts are 
certainly not insistent. 

VI. A. Communist propagenda is spread by the largest 
propaganda organization in the world. Dip- 
lomats, trained underground organs, and the 
Communist Party sell the ideas of the propa- 
ganda war. 


B. The United States has no single propaganda/ 
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psychological warfare organization and no 
"psychological troops" to give unanimity to 
the utterances of the program, such as it 
may be. 

VII. The people of the United States are generally 
ignorant or i11 informed of the interrelation- 
ship between communism and the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. They are equally out of 
touch with their own heritage and national for- 
eign policy. This has bred an apathy and aim- 
lessness that, through the elected leaders, 
tends to blur the policy formulation process. 
In turn, a less than incisive and decisive for- 
eign policy has become the hallmark of United 
States international relations. 

However, before one becomes too despondent over these 
less than fatal frailities of the American nation, it should 
be remembered that: 

» « « the United States remains the largest extant revo- 

lutionary experiment in the world--the first immense 

human community which survives without profound dogma 

or profound hatred and which attempts to make short~ 
range, practical, and warm hearted (though ideologically 
superficial) concurrence the foundation for a political 
and industrial civilization. If the United States ... 

{ean survive the cold war] it may be that the rest of 

mankind will be persuaded that our kind of practicality 
is not only humanly preferable, but scientifically more 


defensible than the philosophies of competing civiliza- 
tions.,14 


14; tnebarger, op. cit., p. 296. 
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CHAPTER VI 
A PROPOSAL 
I~ INTRODUCTION 


Many distinguished minds have been directed at the 
solution to the difficulties encountered in organizing for 
the conduct of psychological operations. Simultaneously, 
there has been a curious reluctance to undertake the tasks 
necessary to the attainment of the objectives of the organi- 
zations created. It is the conclusion of this paper that 
the access route to the development of total strategies, 
which are, after all, well thought out, integrated plans of 
action to achieve the goals of American foreign policy, lies 
through organization and the assumption of the responsibili- 
ties of leadership. 

Pamiliarity with a weapon or tool comes only with the 
employment and use of the instrument. It does not come from 
philosophic, detached observations. This is not to imply 
lack of regard for the role of scholarly research; but 
operational experience derives fundamentally from operating. 
Scholarship and research can provide theory and tentative 
dectrine. Its worth is no greater than the practical use to 
which this theory and doctrine are, or can, be put. The 
clarity with which the theory and doctrine can be stated and 


refined requires an operational input. Operational 
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requirements should dictate the doctrinal requirements, not 
vice versa. 

It has been developed that in the United States there 
is neither a clearly~articulated nor a widely-accepted con- 
cept of the nature of the psychological instrument of for- 
eign policy. This follows from the Jackson Committee's 
valid observation that the psychological aspect of policy is 
not separable from policy and that the psychological impli- 
eation in every act does not have life apart from the act. 
The American pragmatic approach yearns for a clear-cut doc- 
trine, a check-off list of "do's" and "don't's." Conse— 
quently there is a frustration that derives from attempting 
to define a function the nature of which is dependent upon 
the operational requirements of unforeseen contingencies. 

In vernacular terms, it leaves one with the problem of 

trying toe explain to a person, blind from birth, how purple 
might taste; in other words, "you simply can't get there 
from here." One can write around this vicious circle of 
cause and effect, discoursing upon the innumerable variations 
on the basic theme, indefinitely. This much is clear, how- 
ever; so long as the United States awaits the birth of a 
clear-cut articulation of the role of the psychological in- 
strument before it attempts to utilize the instrument, the 
understanding needed to articulate the role will never be 


born. The governmental machinery is "hung on dead center" 
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and will remain this way until an operational start is made. 
Action and only action will break the circle and dispel the 

fuzzy notion. . « [that psychological operations are 
limited to] a contest between two gladiators with the 
"minds of men” at stake . . . [accomplished through a 
process of] providing information or of cracking the 
Iron Curtain with a battering ram of truth.1} 

To organize the tools of foreign policy so as to pro- 
vide an integrated strategy requires machinery for the resolu- 
tion of conflicting department viewpoints and positions. 
Policy, once formulated, requires methods cf evaluation to 
insure that it is being carried out. In effect, this de- 
mands a policing ef the departments of government in order 
to assure the executive leadership that progress toward the 
policy objective is being made in the way the leadership 
wants it made. There can be no place for unresolved posi- 
tions on important national issues simply because the 


resolution will tread on the toes of one department or 


another. 
II. AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONAL EFFORTS 


Since 1941, several distinct organizational approaches 
to the solution of the problem have been employed. Under 


Roosevelt, the solution was to proliferate agencies and to 


lrobert T. Holt and Robert W. van de Velda, Strategic 
ee CUperations and American Foreign Polic 
hicago: @ University of Chicago Press, 19 » PPpe 234= 
237, passim. 
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layer successive committees, offices, and bureaus, one upon 
the other. The administrative maze that resulted was breath- 
taking. The almost total elimination of the psychologicai 
program following World War II had its bright side, for, at 
least, it wiped from the governmental complex a truly mor- 
strous, Almost grotesque arrangement. 
Shortly after World War II, the second conception 
began to appear in the early State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee (SWNCC). The pattern developed through a variety 
of larval stages and eventually appeared within the Depart- 
ment of State structure as the Interdepartmental Psychologi- 
cal Operations Coordinating Committee. 
The path of development then passed through the 
Psychological Strategy Board (PSB) which was created by 
Executive Order in 1951. The P38 was to be responsible for 
the 
formulation and promulgation, as guidance to the 
departments and agencies responsible for psycho-— 
logical operations, of over-all national psychological 
objectives, policies and programs, and for the coor- 
dination and evaluation of the national psychological 
effort,.@ 

tt was established cutside the National Security Council 


structure but reported to the NSC on its activities and its 


zunited States Congress, Senate, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, "National Policy Machinery in the Soviet 


Union," Organizing for National Security, Volume 2 (Washing- 
ton: Government t.Tneing Office, ToT pe 439. 
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evaluation of national psychological operations including 
implementation of approved objectives, policies, and pro- 
grams by the departments and agencies concerned. The PSS 
failed, primarily, because it was founded upon the basic 
misconception that psychological operations existed apart 
from official policies and actions and could be dealt with 
independently by experts in this field. 

The last and most refined stage was reached in the 
establishment, by another Executive Order, of the Operations 
Coordinating Board. The OCB was, at first, outside the 
structure of the Naticnal Security Council and was not 
incorporated within the NSC structure for another four years. 
Following his election, President Kennedy eliminated the 
Board, thereby, at least temporarily, ending this direction 
of organizational development. 

All of the bodies that were developed in this second 
approach to the problem suffered from a common, fatal flaw. 
They attempted to coordinate, to conciliate, to synchronize 
a total program out of the individual programs of the member 
activities. None of these bodies could direct or impose a 
solution. All of them were heeded only, if, as, and when it 
suited the member activities to act in effective concert. 
The decision to act in concert was retained on the «jenc, « 
departmental level. No organization can function properly 


if presumptuous juniors are permitted to decide whether or 
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not they will carry out the letter and spirit of tha poli- 
cies of the chief executive. This observation remains as 
valid teday as it was when Napoleon expounded it. A chief 
executive who permits the establishment of such an organiza- 
tion and subsequently does not correct any prociivities ts 
parochialism is culpably responsible for the inevitable 
failure of the organization. 

The third approach is really no approach at all. It 
was manifest by the Kennedy Administration's tendency to 
form policy out of small intimate meetings. This is the ad 
hos method which may work satisfactorily in periods of 
comparative calm. The Cuban crisis produced food for some 
disturbing thought as to the degree of adaptability of the 
Kennedy approach to a multiple, high intensity, high risk 
crisis situation. The intellectual resources of the Govern- 
ment were totally committed during the Gctober 1962 crisis; 
it is difficult to perceive how a similar or several similar 
erises could have been handled simultaneously. An effective 
organization for the employment of the tools of foreign 
policy must be able to serve in peace, "cold" war, or "hot" 
war without any major structural adjustments. The govern- 
ment must go on; it cannot pause in mid stride, drop every- 
thing else it is doing, and deal with the crisis of the 
moment. To operate and organize for such a method of prob-~ 


lem solving is to invite grave danger. 
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III. THE POTENTIAL OF THE OPERATIONS 


COORDINATING BCARD 


The first and third patterns are considered to be 


very poor and to offer little security if pursued. Sut the 


second approach still offers much promise provided it is 


corrected so ae to function viably. The Operations Ccoor- 


dinating Board could have performed as it was intended to 


perform had it: 


1. 


26 


3e 


4. 


Been able to direct the members to develop long- 


range and integrated plans under the policy 
guidance cf the National Security Council. 


Been able to direct the members to carry out the 


plans and policy as formulated. 


Not been allowed to develop away from its original 


concept. Its official inclusion within the 
National Security Council Structure in 1957 was 
bound to result in its performing less of its 
designed function and more as a NSC staff arm. 


This is precisely what occurred. 


Been endowed with sufficient status to deal, at 


least, on an equal level with the operating 
agencies and departments. Access to t” regia 
dent, the Cabinet, and the National Security 
Commeil must not only be possible, but it must 


be easy as well. Under the existing conditions 
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of everlap and multiplicity of responsibility 
and authority, an agency attempting to develop 
long=range, integrated plans simply will not be 
able to conduct effective operations if it is 
on a lower level of importance than the Depart- 


ment of State or the Defense Department. 


IV. CORRECTIVE MEASURES 


Were such a body, as heretefore outlined, to exist, 
the position of its head within the government hierarchy 
would be of vital importance. He should attend all meetings 
of the Cabinet and all National Security Council meetings. 
He should be at neo lower organizational level than that cof a 
Cabinet member. These requirements stem from the following 
consideration: 

Pirst, he must be sufficiently high in rank to speak 
on equal terms with the department heads of the government. 
If his organization is to be effective, he must participate, 
as an equal, in the highest staff levels of policy formula- 
tion where his views on the susceptibility of emerging 
policy to integration into a coordinated planning system 
could be voiced positively and authoritatively. Ler ty 
would be directly concerned with the psychological implice- 


tions of integrated plans formulated for the achlevement of 
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policy goals, he should inject directiy into the policy 
formulation process a feeling for the important psychologi- 
cal implications which would be expressed much later in 
these psychological operations developed as part of an inte- 
grated national planning process in support of policy. Had 
such a high level of advice been available, it is possible 
that decisions which led to such sources of long-term 
political discomfort as the recognition of Isragi, the 
refusal to fund the Aswan Dam, and the Sky~Zolt might have 
been viewed in a different manner. Therefore, his position 
would be untenable if he must participate as a guest or a 
junior member in any of the policy process, 

A second consideration is that his contribution must 
be made expeditiously so that it may have its impact before 
policy is formulated. To consult with, or to be consulted 
by, a Cabinet member or & member of a Cabinet member's staff, 
out of the context of the actual discussion and after the 
fact is unsatisfactory. Folicy formulation as well as plan- 
ning for policy execution must be integrated. In many cases, 
there will be no time or opportunity for altering decisions 
or changing the course of policy action taken by the Fresi- 
Gent and his principal advisers after they have det oarmined 
what the decisions and courses should be. 

There is one government official whose position 


within the executive hierarchy vests him with the stature 
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necessary for such a pest: the Vice President of the United 
States. His post already exists; he is ranked only by the 
President himself; and he possesses a direct route of com- 
munication to the President which is unsurpassed. His 
direct participation in this foreign policy process would 
also serve the Country in the most advantageous manner with 
respect to preparing the Vice Prasident for the full respon- 
sibility of the Presidency should he be called upon to 


succeed to this post. 


Agency Location and Authority 


An agency such as has been implied might well be 
established within the Executive Offices of the Fresident 
and titled the "President's Planning Board," It would have 


its function stated in the Executive Crder establishing its 


existence as £ollows:*> 


The National Security Council having recommended a 
national security policy and the President having 
approved it, the Flanning Board shail: (1) whenever 
the President shall hereafter so direct, establish, 
develop, and formulate with the participation of the 


>the statement of function for the OCS serves as an 
excellent basis for this proposed "President's Planning 
Board.” The original, from section 2 of the Executive Order 
establishing the OCB, ve q pas? 455 of U.S. Comgress, 
Senate, Graenseing for Nati ty, Ope SiS- “he OCB, 
even to its last days e = wy, possibiifties, had 
it not been “still-born," 80 to Speak, and had it been allowed 
to develop and net permitted to fall prey to staff absorption 
within the NSC that it offers a natural basis for an organi- 
zatsonal solution. 
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agencies concerned (a) detailed operational planning 
responsibilities respecting such policy, (b) the 
integration of the interdepartmental aspects of the 
detailed operational plans developed by the agencies 
to carry out such policy, (c) a timely and integrated 
schedule for execution of such plans, and (d) national 
plans in such @ manner as to exploit the full psyche- 
legical aspects and implications of the nation's 
national security poiicy. (2) initiate new proposals 
in response to opportunity and changes in the situa- 
tion. The Board shali from time to time make reports 
to the National Security Council with respect to the 
implementation of this order. 

The Board thus would start life invested with the 
Presidential mandate to act, to formulate coordinated policy, 
and to direct the constituent agencies to carry out the 
Plans developed. It would face the agencies with the neces- 
sity to consider individually and collectively the psycho- 


logical implications throughout the total program. 


Membership and Organization 
The membership and organization of the President's 


Planning Board would include the following: 

The Director 

The Director of the President's Flanning Board 
would be the Vice President of the United States. 
The Director would participate in all National 
Security Council and Cabinet meetings and preside at 
&@ll meetings of the Planning Board. 
The Planning Foard 

The Planning Board would be composed of the 


following officials: 
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le The Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs. 

2. The Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

3. The Director of the USIA. 

4. The Jirector of the U.S. Arms Control and 

Disarmament Agency. 
5. The Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 
6. The Special Assistant to the Fresident for 
National Security Affairs. 
She Planning Board Working Groups* 

These groups would be composed of responsible 
operating officials from the agenciés concerned with 
policy implementation. The chairman of each group 
would be representative of the Planning Board staff, 
and his deputy would be the group member from the 
agency which had chief responsibility. Zach group 
would include a member from the Sureau of the Budget. 
The functions of these working groups would be two 
fold: (1) to provide a standing mechanism at the 
working level for the development of integrated 


actions to implement national Security polici»« ano 


4p atterned after the OCB working groups. in this 
case, however, Chairmanship devolves upon a Staff member of 
the Planning Board, providing a tighter control than existed 
under the OCB system. 
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(2) to prepare operations plans and progress reports 
for consideration by the Planning Seard,. 
The Planning Board Assistants 

A Board Assistant would be designated from each 
agency represented on the Flanning Board. The mum 
bership would include a representative from the 
Bureau of the Budget. Ovtiws would be to provide 
staff support for each Soardc Member; to assist him in 
interdepartmental as well as intradepartmental plan- 
ning and negotiatian on subjects deait with by the 
Board; and to aid the respective agency's Working 
Group members in meeting the requirements laid down 
by the Flamning Board. In order to meet hia respon- 
sibilities, an official designated for duty as a 
Board Assistant would have to hold sufficient rank 
within his organization to give him direct access to 
the principal operating officiais of his agency. 

AS @ group, the Planning Board Assistants would 
meet weekly, under the Chairmanship of the Special 
Assistant to the Vice President for National Security 
Planning, to review papers prepared by the working 


groups in order to insure that the documeite were 


Spatterned directly after the OCE As@istants or 
"Board Assistants” af they were commonly called. 
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ready for Board action. It is at this point that 
most careful attention would be directed to the ade- 
quacy of a paper, the accurate reflection of any 
differences of view among the agencies, and the 
development of a proposed course of action for fur- 
ther consideration by the Board. 

The Planning Board staff° 

The Planning Boarc «tafF would be composed of 

the following elements: 

le. The Cffice of the Planning Board Staff 
Director and the Deputy Jirector. The 
Special Assistant to the Vice President 
for National Security rianning would be 
the Director. 

2. The Secretariat, which would be the source 
of executive secretaries for the working 
groups and would generally assist and 
provide substantive staff support for the 
process by which member agencies reached 
decisions and developed actions to carry 
out national security policies. 

3. The Supervisory Staff which would be the 


source for all chairmen of the Lemming 


Spatterned after the OCB Staff, 
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Board Working Groups. The Deputy Direc- 
ter of the Flianning Board Jtaff would 
assume direct responsibility for the 
eperational guidance of this Staff ele- 
ment. 

4. The Special Studies Steff which would pro- 
vide the Special Agsistm@mt to the Vice 
fresident for National Security Planning 
and the Supervisory Jtaff with current 
background inform@tion om for@ign politi- 
cal, military, economic, £ocisl, and 
ideological developments effecting the 
psychological aspects of implementation 
of national security policies. 

The Executive Office of the Director 

The Cxecutive Office of the Director would in- 
clude the Vice President's personal Planning Board 
Staff which would be headed by the Special Assistant 
to the Vice President for National Security Planning. 
It would also include an Office of Inspector General 
which would be competent to review and evaluate any 


and all aspects of the operations of flanning Board 


Agencies, 
The cate to the Vice President for National 
Security Planning 


The Specia@i Assistant to the Vice fresident for 
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National Security Flanning would be the Vice fresi- 
dent's principal staff officer for national security 
affairs. He would be 4 person withcut departmental 
ties who, throwgh @® direct end close staff calation- 
ship with the Vice President, would be fully dogni- 
zant of the desites and the requirements of the Vice 
President. The Special \ealistant would sit with the 
State Department Policy Figmning Council. He would 
also sit With the Cold War Advig#ory Panel of the 
Department of Oefense. He would act as the éxecutive 
and principal Staff Officer for the Planning Board, 
would be the director of the Planning Board Staff, 
and would chair the Pianning Soard Assistants. 
in a further attempt to improve the quality of input 
to the Pianning Board and the policy formulation process, 
the Director of the USIA would be designated a membar of the 
Policy Flanning Council of the Department of State. He 
would attend, as 8 guest, all Cabinet meetings and 411 
National Security Council meetings. He would continue to be 
represented on the Cold War Advisory Panel of the Department 
of Defense. 


Operational Evaluation 


At this point, the concept of operational evaluation 


4s worth a brief examination. Yrankly, it is borrowed from 
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the idea of the General Accounting Office which acts as a 
form of independent follow-up and fiscal conscience for the 
departments and agencies of the Government. The resistance 
to enforced policy integration will extend downward in all 
the agencies. It is a peculiar bureaucratic phenomenon that 
the more junior the official, the more vested becomes the 
interest and operational patterns. In agencies as large as 
are those concerned with the formulation and execution of 
National Security Policy, the dragging of myriads of "little" 
feet can paralyze the production of total plans. The road 
to the little man's heart is through his efficiency report, 
and it would be the role of the Inspector General's staff to 
shed light on the degree of effective staff work within the 
agencies. 

In the same manner that the Vice Frresident would 
serve in a way no other official could as the eyes and ears 
of the President, so would the Inspector General serve the 
Vice President. The Inspector General would report directly 
to the Vice President on the results of a continuous series 
of surprise working inspections administered by his staff to 
the various headquarters and field offices of Board agencies. 
These reports would be the basis for improvements in a weak 
post or activity. The personnel assigned to this office 
Should serve extended tours, on loan from the agencies com 


prising the Board. They must have demonstrated unquestioned 
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integrity, objective judgment, and marked ability in a 
variety of headquarters and field posts of the parent agency 
before consideration for assignment to the Planning Board 
Staff. 


Ve CONCLUSICN 


It is not intended to delve further inte this organi- 
zation. In the research and studies incident to the develop- 
ment and writing of this paper, a@ conspicuous lacuna in the 
American efforts to evolve an organization for the conduct 
of psychological warfare has been the marked failure to 
profit from past mistakes. There has been a reluctance to 
modify and to utilize anything of the past. New structures 
have been erected and discarded to be replaced by entirely 
different arrangements. iome of the proposals have been 
truly mammoth in concept and design, extending to the advo- 
cacy of an additional department of the Federal Government. 
While the American quest has been definitely along the 
organizational line, its philosophy seems to be that the 
answer can only lie in something predominantly new and un~- 
tried. 

There seems little doubt that the path is, indeed, an 
organizational route. However, organization can be expected 
to produce only a partial answer, Fresident Truman kept a 


small sign on his White House Desk; it read: "The Buck 
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Stops Here." The acceptance of the inescapable responsi- 
bility of leadership can never be avoided through some piece 
of organizational legerdemain. The unending series of 
orgenizational failures are silhouetted in the light of this 
reality. 

It is submitted that the time is long past when we 
should look over our shoulder; survey where we have been; 
and divest ourselves of the American preoccupation with the 
organizational extravaganza. 

The proposed solution makes but three claims to any 
originality. It attempts to employ an old, familiar frame-— 
work which, if properly restructured, could function effec~ 
tively. It focuses attention upen the responsibility of 
leadership and annunciates an unequivocal, positive guidance 
which demands, rather than requests, a specific performance 
from the governmental agencies. At all levels, direction 
and control are retained tightly, under the interlocking 
supervision of the Planning Board's permanent staff members. 
Pinally, it is comparatively simple and attempts to profit 
from the more obvious lessons of the past. In the last 
analysis, however, the following words of Theodore Roosevelt 
articulate the riddle of national purpose which must be 
Solved, at all levels of American gcevernment and society, if 


this Nation is to continue along its path of greatness: 
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If we stand idly by . « « if we shirk from hard con- 
tests where men must win at hazard of their lives and 
at risk of all they hold dear, then the bolder and 
stronger people will pass us by and will win for them- 
selves the domination of the world.’ 


"cited in United States Navy, ae Manual 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, ; Be le 
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Preface 


The ancestor of every action is a thought. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Thoughts and ideas are the most powerful weapons on earth, for without them 
questions would be left unanswered and decisions not made. This project explores the 
tools that are available not only to the warfighter but all decision makers to influence 
others. The study was developed to: encourage discussion throughout the government 
and military, not just among those who are considered PSYOP specialists; and call for a 
reevaluation of how we, as a nation, influence others in pursuit of our objectives. 

The impetus for this project was two-fold: professional and personal. First, the 
recognition that although the armed forces are undergoing their largest demobilization and 
infrastructure reduction since World War II, their ops tempo is at an all time high as they 
are increasingly called upon to participate in military operations other than war 
(MOOTW). In this environment of declining resources and increased taskings, it is 
imperative we leverage our capabilities to maximize their impact. 

Second, I came to the realization that everything we do in the military is done to 
influence the actions of others. We may use our military instrument of power either as a 
stick to coerce and deter or as a carrot to entice. Regardless of how or why it is 
employed, its objective remains constant: to influence others to take actions favorable to 


American interests. 


Vi 


The following pages argue for the redefining of military PSYOP as it is traditionally 
understood and the establishment of an organization that guides and integrates its 
multidimensionality with the psychological impact of other instruments of power into a 
coordinated national PSYOP effort. The framework begins in chapter one with the 
development of terminology and systems to introduce the reader to key concepts. Chapter 
two provides an overview of U.S. organizations involved in influencing target audiences, 
followed by the Soviet strategic missile gap deception case study in chapter three. The 
final two chapters integrate concepts and identify the need to redefine PSYOP and the 
potential role it has in grand strategy. 

It would have been impossible to complete this project without the help and efforts of 
many people. I wish to thank Major Ralph Millsap of Air Command and Staff College for 
providing me with endless leads for information, loaning support material from his 
personal library and sponsoring this project as my faculty research advisor. My gratitude 
goes to President George Bush for responding to my written questions and for sending 
interview and speech transcripts. Colonel Frank Goldstein of Air War College also 
deserves my appreciation for our discussions and access to his collection of subject matter 
materials, as well as Dr. Richard Muller, Lieutenant Colonel Andrew Weaver and Major 
George Weil for their interviews. Many thanks to Phillip Lacombe, with whom I have had 
numerous stimulating discussions dealing with image and perception projection over the 
years. My parents were also instrumental in instilling in me the understanding that actions 
do speak louder than words and what we do influences others. Finally, for my wife 
Michelle, many thanks for not only her understanding and support, but also her help as a 


research assistant. 


Vil 


This project explores issues that are not commonly accepted and proposes ideas that 
go beyond the traditional understanding of PSYOP. It is designed to challenge you to 
“think outside the box.” PSYOP offers you, the warfighter, another tool to leverage U.S. 
capabilities and exploit the cascading effects of influencing the decision making process. 


As we head into the 21st century, we need all the tools we can get! 


Vili 
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Abstract 


It is incumbent upon the state to gain support for national objectives. Employment of 
instruments of power is designed to influence other nations and organizations to respond 
favorably. Therefore, impacting the decision making process is the underlying principle 
for IOP power projection and highlights the psychological element. During a period of 
declining resources and increased world competition, the United States must find new 
ways to reach out and promote American interests. In order to maximize the impact and 
exploit the influence events create, joint planning and interagency coordination of 
psychological operations are critical. 

The current ad hoc interagency coordination and joint planning process do not 
maximize the psychological factors’ impact and fully exploit its asymmetrical influence on 
a target audience’s decision making process. Traditional views towards concepts, 
particularly military PSYOP, do not lead to the innovative solutions demanded by an 
environment of declining funds and resources. This study recognizes the multidimensional 
aspect of military PSYOP and calls for redefining an area of operations that has changed 
little over the years. Additionally, the establishment of an organization responsible for the 
development of a national marketing strategy integrating all IOPs to achieve objectives 
beyond the tactical level is advocated. 

Reviewing subject matter literature from the last forty years provided the project’s 


basis for concepts relating to PSYOP and the Soviet missile gap deception case study. 


Internet searches, interviews, and recent literature brought current issues to light and 


developed a picture of U.S. organizations involved in influencing target audiences. 


Chapter 1 


Introduction 


To fight and conquer in all battles is not supreme excellence; supreme 
excellence consists in breaking the enemy’s resistance without fighting. 


—Sun Tzu 
The Art of War 


Conflict is a part of life born from the desire for change. Inherent in change are two 
opposing forces, one empowered by the status quo and the other driven by the aspiration 
for a new order. As Sun Tzu recognized 2500 years ago, victory need not be gained on 
the battlefield. Rather, victory is determined by the side which exerts the greatest 
influence over the other’s decisions and actions, thereby inserting a psychological 
dimension into conflict. A state has at its disposal instruments of power (IOPs) that 
provide it with a broad range of options to influence events. When employed in concert, 
the synergistic effect of diplomatic, economic, military, and information initiatives 
enhances the state’s ability to impact a target audience’s decision making process. Since 
there is a psychological dimension to each IOP, their integration ensures a unity of effort 
among all participating organizations and maximizes their influence. 

Recently, decision makers have placed an ever increasing demand for military IOP 
options short of the traditional mission of winning the nation’s wars. The current national 


military strategy directs numerous military operations other than war (MOOTW) to “help 


shape the evolving world environment,” an objective that is not unique to the military.’ 
This emphasis places importance on exploiting the military’s psychological impact beyond 
the tactical battlefield level, a prime candidate for military PSYOP but an area of planning 
that has not received the emphasis warranted by its potential results. Traditional military 
PSYOP conducted by military personnel emphasizes tactical, battlefield operations. To 
maximize the military’s impact, people both inside and outside the defense establishment 
must go beyond this limited understanding and a accept a new multidimensional military 
PSYOP incorporating both military and non-military efforts. A multidimensional PSYOP 
that embraces all activities conducted by the military to influence not only military events 
but also economic and political decisions and other IOP initiatives designed to influence 
decisions that impact the military. Only after recognizing the potential influencing power 
of the military and its synergistic psychological impact when coordinated with other IOPs, 
can a successful integrated national PSYOP strategy maximize its impact on a target 
audience’s decision making process.” 

The author proposes that the national strategy planning process lacks sufficient 
oversight and fails to effectively coordinate the psychological dimension of all the nation’s 
IOPs into an integrated PSYOP strategy. Furthermore, a new understanding of military 
PSYOP and its inherent multidimensionality is critical for the establishment of a national 


PSYOP strategy. 


Terminology 


A wide variety of concerns mold relationships and can be divided into two categories. 


Those one has control over and those one does not.*> The environment in which these 


relationships exist drives the establishment of national objectives and interests. For 
instance, the American belief of Manifest Destiny resulted in the Louisiana and Oregon 
Territory purchases and a war with Mexico. While more recently, the North American 
Free Trade Agreement was signed to bolster America’s economy, an objective outlined in 
President Clinton’s National Security Strategy of Enlargement and Engagement. 

The key to influencing a state’s behavior and benefiting the sender’s objectives is 
shaping the state’s environment, such that decision makers perceive it is in their best 
interest to take actions favorable in relation to the sender. Therefore, the ability to 
influence another nation’s decisions is based on the perceptions of events as it relates to 
that states’ objectives. This does not imply that the one attempting to influence has 
complete control over events that shape the target state’s environment. However, the 
power to influence is grounded in manipulating perceptions (perception management) and 
therefore the psychological element. The accuracy of those perceptions is irrelevant. 
Their value is not what can or can not occur, but what others believe will occur. It can be 
said then that the ability to psychologically impact a target audience and favorably 
influence its decisions serves as the cornerstone of a state’s ability to project power.” 

Today’s easy accessibility of information is driving an increasingly interdependent 
world. Methods of employing IOPs to influence target audiences and the size of those 
audiences are both growing. As William Bundy recognizes, “Real power—the ability to 
affect others—seems in fact more widely dispersed than at any other time in world 
history.” An increasing number of leaders and decision makers throughout the 
government now recognize the importance of coordinating efforts to influence both 


foreign and domestic audiences. As a result of this heightened interest in influencing 


others, policy letters, directives, and other publications are calling for an increased 
emphasis on projecting the right image to the right audience at the right time to achieve 
greater success for U.S. initiatives. All of these developments point to the need to better 


understand the psychological factors that impact the decision making process.° 


Elements of PSYOP Development 


The recognition of the need to coordinate efforts has led to a plethora of concepts and 
terms relating to PSYOP ranging from the benign sounding marketing and public 
diplomacy to what many view as anti-democratic tactics such as deception and black 
propaganda. Theorists, authors, and practitioners have redefined and modified PSYOP 
terminology to the point that definitions and concepts applicable to this paper must be 
reviewed prior to further discussion of the topic. 

Psychological operations take place throughout the tactical, operational, and strategic 
environments. The contributions of military PSYOP at the tactical level, supporting a 
commander during conflict by employing loudspeakers, radio and television transmissions, 
leaflets, and other locally focused activities, have proven to be effective in combat, most 
recently Desert Storm. Tactical activities have for the most part gained acceptance and 
become embedded in the planning process. This paper focuses its efforts on the less 
understood and accepted strategic and operational PS YOP. 

Operational PSYOP is regionally focused. In terms of military efforts, operational 
military PSYOP involves regionally oriented efforts prior to, during, and after conflict in 
support of a commander’s plans. The final grand strategy level category is strategic, 


which involves all activities conducted by the government to “influence foreign attitudes, 


perceptions, and behavior in favor of U.S. goals and objectives.”’ The Reagan 
Administration actively pursued strategic PSYOP. However, they also integrated 
domestic audiences, creating what this paper uses as public diplomacy efforts. 

Once the level, strategic, operational, or tactical, of the PSYOP initiative is 
established, then its purpose, basis, and type must be determined. The PBT model in 
figure one integrates these three elements (purpose, basis, type) of PSYOP to create a 
representation of the wide range of activities available to the planner. The purpose for 
PSYOP activities can be either, coercive, deterrent, or incentive, and is directly related to 


the desired response. 


TYPE 

Overt 
PURPOSE 

Covert Coercive 
Deterrent 

Black Incentive 
Gray white 
BASIS 


Figure 1. PSYOP Purpose-Basis-Type (PBT) Model’ 


For instance, as the U.S. projects power, it can influence another government’s 
decision to reverse course, maintain the status quo, or choose a favorable option from 
several courses of action (COA). A review of the literature reveals a significant 
disagreement of the uniqueness of coercive and deterrent activities, and very little 
discussion on incentive PSYOP. For this paper, coercive activities include efforts to 
convince a government to reverse previous decisions and positions. This may involve the 
threat of force, sanctions, or the removal of special benefits. Deterrence implies the 


prevention of a given course of action, that may or may not have been the state’s most 


beneficial option. Finally, incentive initiatives are designed to influence a state to choose a 
given option that furthers U.S. interests. Incentives may include security assurances, 
favored nation status, exchange programs, or nation assistance to name just a few. 

A second element of PSYOP is the initiative’s factual basis and can be categorized as 
either white, gray, or black. White activities are based on fact. Black PSYOP ignores the 
facts and is made-up of lies and fabrications. Gray activities fall between the two extremes 
and are neither completely true nor false, but may be considered exaggerations and half- 
truths. Surprisingly, a large amount of the literature is dedicated to the discussion of 
propaganda in these terms, but none could be found deriving similar identifiers for PSYOP 
activities in general. However, discussions concerning propaganda assign a second 
attribute to the concepts, that of what organization is credited with the product, resulting 
in a restrictive two-dimensional model.” The final element of PSYOP addresses this 
issue. 

The third piece of the puzzle involves the type of activities, overt or covert. In the 
former, the sponsoring state is open and attaches its credibility to events, while the later is 
characterized by clandestine operations. Figure one serves as a model to illustrate the 
multidimensionality of PSYOP initiatives and the relationships between its three elements. 
For instance during the Cold War, U.S. efforts to prevent a Soviet nuclear attack were 
deterrent in nature. The deterrence was based on a real retaliatory capability (white) and 
communicated to the world through public statements and demonstrations (overt). 
Therefore, this can be identified as a deterrent-white-overt PSYOP effort. 

Western societies are comfortable with this type of campaign and view activities in 


the non-white covert realm as inappropriate. On the other hand, maskirovka (deception 


tactics) was embedded in the former Soviet Union’s power projection efforts. The missile 
gap deception, discussed in chapter three, serves as an outstanding example of their ability 
to incorporate multidimensional PSYOP in pursuit of strategic objectives. One of the 
deception’s objectives was to drive a wedge between the Western alliance (coercive). To 
accomplish this, their deception campaign involved a public campaign of threats (overt) 
based upon exaggerated capabilities claims (gray). Although their overall efforts may be 
categorized as coercive-gray-overt, they integrated efforts spanning the entire range of 
PSYOP from coercive to incentive, white to black, and overt to covert, in attempts to 
achieve strategic objectives." 

The previous discussions are not inclusive of all the issues relating to PSYOP. 


However, they serve as the background required for understanding the basis of this paper. 


Influencing the Target Audience 


To better understand how the U.S. influences certain actions or positions of other 
states, the process leading up to their decision for a given action must be examined. In 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, John Petersen identifies ideas and perceptions as the 
keys to influencing decision makers in a rapidly changing world environment. 


We have new sets of global problems that discount traditional, narrowly 
focused national interests. We are finding that the notion of using brute 
force to coerce behavior change is crude and inefficient, and eventually 
adds to our problems. We are coming to understand that the nurturing of 
systems requires new mind-sets and new tools...we appear to be changing 
our forces from hardware to ideas and perceptions. The fact that there are 
few things more powerful than ideas for changing someone’s behavior only 
lends fuel to the trend.'* 


Petersen recognizes ideas must be communicated in such a way that the receiver 


perceives the desired message and then acts upon it favorably in relation to the sender’s 


objectives. In order to influence decisions, it is critical that PSYOP practitioners 
understand how to link their objectives with a target audience’s actions. The Action- 
Influence Model (AIM) serves as a framework to do just that. What follows is an 
overview of key AIM concepts. An in-depth discussion of the model’s four phases and an 
example are located at appendix D, figures 10-15. 

The basis for AIM is an understanding of how a sender creates observable phenomena 
that influence a target audience’s decision making process, resulting in actions favorable to 
the sender. The message flow process, pictured in appendix A, figure four, provides a 
general framework for the more detailed components of AIM. Forming desired 
phenomena to support a given interest is the task of the message sender.'> The sender 
must carefully select the medium(s) that will most likely result in the desired phenomena, 
thereby impacting the final decision. By no means is it inferred that the sender has control 
over all factors involved in both creating and the resultant perception of the phenomena. 
Although the message process requires a great deal of planning throughout, it is 
impossible to overcome all of the fog and friction existing within the environment and 
interactions between humans. However, selecting the proper target audience is a critical 
link in the process, for if the wrong people are influenced, then the targeted decision 
making process will not be impacted." 

Clausewitz identifies a trinity of the government, people, and military; within each 
state that is fundamental for its continued existence. All three interact and influence each 
other in different ways depending on the situation. The understanding of their relationship 
is imperative, if one is to develop a plan to influence a given segment of society. For as 


Clausewitz suggests, 


A theory that ignores any one of them and seeks to fix an arbitrary 
relationship between them would conflict with reality to such an extent that 
for this reason alone it would be totally useless.'° 


Figure five, appendix B, demonstrates the relationships between these groups and 
figure six recognizes the overlap of membership among groups. Within each of the 
groups, there are various levels incorporating people with greater stature or importance as 
displayed in appendix C, figure eight. Phenomena may be perceived at any level and then 
communicated throughout the group or across to one of the other segments (appendix C, 
figure nine). Regardless of the type of society—democratic, autocratic, monarchy—these 
relationships do exist to one extent or another. Their impact of cross-influencing other 
segments may rely on the type of society, but ultimately any one of the three can make 
decisions or serve as the primary advocate for change.'° The segment of society that is 
most influential and the most likely to be impacted in regard to a desired outcome 
becomes the target audience. 

Once the target audience is selected, it becomes the task of the PSYOP specialist to 
determine the best methods to influence them, taking into consideration contextual and 
Operational variables such as culture, attitudes, motives, social class, religion, 
organization, and mediums of message transmission.'’ Integrating and expanding these 
concepts result in AIM. 

During the analysis phase (appendix D, figure 11) the sender identifies an objective 
that is not being achieved and establishes a target audience that is in a position to 
beneficially influence decisions. As part of the projection phase, seen in figure 12, events 
are tailored to influence the target audience’s decision making process. The medium 


employed to create a phenomena that transmits the message may aim to coerce, deter, or 


entice and can range from actual military force to the media. Col. John Boyd’s OODA 
(observation-orientation-decision-action) loop serves as the basis for the third phase.'* 
The internalization phase, in figure 13, begins with the observable phenomena, which may 
be altered by uncontrollable factors (fog and friction) before it is filtered by the target 
audience’s perceptions. Additional groups, including domestic and secondary audiences, 
also observe the event and impact either the target audience or message sender. Inputs to 
the target audience are evaluated and influence a decision to take an action that either 
moves towards or away from the desired outcome or has no change. As part of the 
feedback phase, figure 14, the sender evaluates the message’s success with the new 
outcome and inputs from other audiences, resulting in a new objective or further attempts 


: 1 
to meet current interests. ; 
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' National Military Strategy of the United States, A Strategy of Flexible and Selective 
Engagement, (Washington D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1995), i. Although this 
particular quote is from the executive summary, the overall strategy identifies peacetime 
engagement and deterrence and conflict prevention as primary tasks facilitated by overseas 
presence and power projection. All of these are MOOTW activities aimed at impacting 
the perceptions and therefore decision making process of other nations, peoples, or 
groups. 

* Frank R. Barnett and Carnes Lord, eds., Political Warfare and Psychological 
Operations (Washington D.C.: National Defense University Press Publications, 1989), x1. 

> The Air Force’s Air Command and Staff College discusses the importance of 
considering a wide range of factors during the development of a military initiative in the 
campaign planning model (see below). Although the campaign planning model is primarily 
taught as a tool for the development of military action, its basic concepts can be applied to 
PSYOP initiatives. Beginning with the appropriate end state that will satisfy strategic 
objectives. Strategic objectives are translated into military objectives. In order to achieve 
the military objectives, enemy centers of gravity must be identified. These centers of 
gravity assist in the development of possible COAs, resulting in a final plan. Throughout 
the process, the campaign planning model identifies the concerns that help shape the 
environment as “operational art” and “contextual elements.” Operational art components 
are factors that the sender has some control over (more over their own then the target 
audience’s) and include: logistics, technology, information, deception, and targeting 
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PSYOP encountered during the course of research for this project. Although others 
discussed these elements, few integrated them. None could be found addressing all three. 
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An Introduction,” in Col Frank L. Goldstein and Col Benjamin F. Findley, Jr., eds., 
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Document no. DDB-2460-3-83 (Washington, D.C.: Defense Intelligence Agency, 1983). 
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Chapter 2 


Current U.S. Policy 


The attainment of the carpenter is that his work is not warped, that the 
joints are not misaligned, and that the work is truly planed so that it meets 
well and is not merely finished in sections. 


—Miyamoto Musashi 
A Book of Five Rings 


The U.S. has a formidable array of organizations and methods at its disposal to 
increase the acceptance of American policies and objectives. Given the right 
circumstances, anyone involved with the government, from the President, congressmen, 
military leaders, to staffers, may play a role in transmitting messages to target audiences 
and impacting perceptions at the strategic and operational level.' During remarks in 
Detroit, President Clinton identified the need to concentrate and coordinate efforts to 
“shape” the world. 

We must set our sights on a more distant horizon. Through our size, our 
strength, our relative wealth, and also through the power of our example, 
America has a unique ability to shape a world of greater security and 
prosperity, peace and freedom. These are long-term efforts and often they 
take place behind the headlines. But only by pursuing them can we give 


our children the best possible opportunity to realize their own God-given 
potential.” 
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Integrating Instruments of Power 


Perhaps no one better understood the synergistic effect of those efforts than President 
Reagan, as evidenced throughout his National Security Decision Directives (NSDD). He 
recognized the interdependent relationship of the economic, military, and 
political/diplomatic IOPs and identified information as a fourth source of power 
projection.» “U.S. Relations with the U.S.S.R.,” NSDD 75, exemplifies President 
Reagan’s IOP coordination efforts. (NSDD 75 can be found at appendix F.) This 
directive was designed to “focus on shaping the environment in which Soviet decisions are 
made both in a wide variety of functional and geopolitical arenas and in the U.S.-Soviet 
bilateral relationship.” The strategy involved a multidimensional PSYOP approach 
targeting the Soviet leadership, military, and population by impacting their economy, 
allies, and relationship with third world and Western states. In order to implement his 
strategies, President Reagan established the Special Planning Group (SPG), which was 
inactivated after he left office, under the National Security Council.” 

Recent events in Bosnia provide another example of the U.S. actively pursuing its 
interests. In this instance, regional stability can be identified as the primary objective. 
American diplomatic leadership played a major role in establishing U.N. resolutions calling 
for the end of hostilities and the acceptance of the General Framework Agreement 
(Dayton Peace Accords). In order to gain international and domestic U.S. support for 
military intervention, an intensive information campaign was executed. Finally, only those 
parties abiding by the accords are eligible for American economic assistance. Although 
diplomatic, economic, informational, and military initiatives had a synergistic effect on the 


warring factions, there was little effort to coordinate them, further leveraging their impact. 
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Since there is a psychological dimension to each IOP, failing to integrate them prevents a 
unity of effort among all participating organizations and suboptimizes their influence.° 
Recognizing PSYOP’s inherent multidimensionality and the necessity to leverage declining 
resources, failure to collectively implement IOPs due to poor interagency coordination is 


not a luxury the U.S. can afford. 


Interagency Relations 


Implementing broad strategies to support the National Security Strategy (NSS) or 
specific programs and initiatives directed by the President or Congress requires 
cooperation among departments, agencies, and commissions. Unfortunately, the 
interagency process to integrate efforts maximizing PSYOP impact is ad hoc, leading 
Frank Barnett to characterize it as the most “neglected” component of the NSS.’ 
Although the Department of State is recognized as the “lead U.S. foreign affairs agency,” 
it is but one of the many organizations involved in projecting American interests.* In 
order to understand the scope of U.S. efforts, following are several of the agencies and 
their missions. The Peace Corps utilizes volunteers working for world peace and mutual 
understanding, and helps to establish the U.S. as a good neighbor by supporting regional 
stability. The Environmental Protection Agency is dedicated to preserving the world’s 
ecosystems while supporting the educated use of renewable resources. Businesses look 
towards the Department of Commerce to promote international trade and the Federal 
Communications Commission to regulate international communications. — Official 
information relating to the Central Intelligence Agency’s “special activities” is scarce but 


most likely falls into the covert, black, and gray arenas.” 
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The Secretary of State has general foreign policy guidance over two extremely 
influential agencies: the U.S. Information Agency and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development.'° One of the most powerful components of public diplomacy, USIA is 
chartered to influence foreign publics through numerous programs ranging from Voice of 
America to cultural exchanges. Its companion organization, USAID, promotes American 
interests via development and humanitarian assistance.'' Neither agency is regularly 
invited to participate in NSC foreign policy discussions. 

The two primary players in the forefront of U.S. efforts to influence foreign activities 
are the Department of State and Department of Defense. Former Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher described their complementing capabilities. 

In today’s world, when American interests are more global than ever, our 
national security requires the wise use of force and diplomacy together. 
Diplomacy that is not backed by the credible threat of force can be hollow, 
ultimately dangerous. But if we do not use diplomacy to promote our vital 
interests, we will surely find ourselves defending them on the battlefield. 


Today, in more places and circumstances than ever before we must get the 
balance right.'” 


More than one scholar has identified this relationship as political-military warfare or 
political war waged against other states. Recognizing that their methods are unique but 
their objectives shared and complementary, the interaction between both departments is 
worth exploring. 

The Secretaries of State and Defense participate in the National Security Council and 
grand strategy development. Their relationship, however, does not involve close, 
coordinated global or regional program development unless directed by the President. 
Within the State Department, most issues are addressed as bilateral relationships between 


the U.S. and a second country by the Under Secretary for Political Affairs Group. 
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Geographic bureaus, with dissimilar alignment from geographic combatant commanders, 
coordinate regional initiatives. It is the U.S. Ambassador and his country team that 
develop programs, in conjunction with the geographic CINC, targeting a country. This 
under secretariat is also responsible for managing U.S. participation in multilateral 
peacekeeping and developing support for U.S. policies in the United Nations.’* 

The Bureau of Political-Military Affairs, as part of the Under Secretary for Arms 
Control and International Security Affairs Group, is the remaining State Department 
organization with significant military related responsibilities. Arms control negotiations, 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD), foreign security assistance and arms sales are 
several of the bureau’s worldwide defense issues.'* 

A case can be made that DOD’s counterpart to the Secretary for Arms Control and 
International Security is the Under Secretary of Defense (Policy). The USD(P) is, among 
other matters, responsible for political-military policy issues, security assistance programs, 
WMD and arms control issues. The assistant secretary of defense, responsible for special 
Operations and low-intensity conflict including civil affairs and PSYOP, falls under the 
USD(P).'° Due to the time-consuming bureaucracy and ad hoc relationships, the primary 
interaction between DOD and DoS is at the lower levels. Although both the CINC and 
Ambassador are official representatives for the U.S. government, there is no formal 
process to coordinate programs. The CINC’s staff and Ambassador’s country team are 
responsible for developing integrated plans in an ad hoc environment.'° 

To help guide the CINC, joint doctrine recognizes the vital role PSYOP plays across 
the range of military operations from MOOTW to war and identifies lofty objectives for its 


employment.'’ Special operations forces (SOF) from the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
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Marine Corps provide DOD PSYOP capabilities. However, the vast majority of their 
resources are product-oriented and support the dissemination of information through the 
use of radio and TV broadcasts and printed material distribution. A review of the SOF 
1996 posture statement reveals PSYOP is a special forces mission “involving planned 
Operation to convey selected information” to influence foreign audiences. Although this 
mission, in conjunction with joint doctrine’s role of PSYOP, implies a large latitude of 
operations for PSYOP, an overview of actual uses by combatant CINCs reveals a narrow 
focus of information dissemination via media products in support of foreign international 
defense, humanitarian assistance, and commanders during actual conflict. In fact, 
according to the posture statement, the functional combatant commanders are not 
involved with SOF PSYOP programs.'* The lack of understanding and appreciation for 
the multidimensionality of military PSYOP has resulted in little doctrinal or methodology 
changes since World War II and a continued focus on the tactical level. With an 
inadequate understanding of PSYOP and poor interagency coordination, then it comes as 


no surprise that the U.S. lacks an integrated national PSYOP strategy. 
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Chapter 3 


The Soviet Missile Gap Deception 


We always seek to direct the development of events, so as to ensure that 
while defending the interests of the socialist camp, we do not provide the 
imperialist provocateurs with a chance to unleash a new world war. 


—Nikita Khrushchev 
Sometimes drive a wedge between a sovereign and his ministers; on other 


occasions separate his allies from him. Make them mutually suspicious so 
that they drift apart. Then you can plot against him. 


—Chang Yu 
The Art of War 


Public diplomacy initiatives require a great deal of coordination and the equivalent of 
interagency cooperation. The Soviet leadership was perhaps the most skilled in 
integrating all their efforts to influence decisions throughout the world and attain their 
objectives. This chapter summarizes the Soviet “missile gap” deception, successful for 
almost five years. Appendix E provides greater detail and analysis. 

America awoke 27 August 1957 to the Washington Post headline “Red ‘World 
Missile’ Fired ‘Huge Distance,’ Russians Announce.”' It was the start of a well-conceived 
Soviet psychological campaign designed to subvert the Western alliance and promote 
global communism while deterring the use of strategic threats by the U.S.” To better 


understand the events that ensued, one must examine the foundation that set the stage. 
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Setting the Stage 


The Soviets recognized their limited ability to directly impact U.S. policies and 
actions. They could, on the other hand, greatly influence world opinion, particularly in 
Western Europe and the Middle East, due to their proximity and ability to project military 
power. The Soviets quickly exploited potential pawns as states unknowingly became 
surrogates by pressing for changes in U.S. positions that benefited the communist bloc. 

Premier Khrushchev’s confidence in his ability “to direct the development of world 
events” stemmed from his conviction that the U.S. would not initiate an unprovoked 
attack against the Soviet Union or interfere with activities inside the communist bloc. This 
belief was created by American responses to four events. First, the U.S. had possessed the 
capability to destroy the Soviet Union after World War II and failed to take aggressive 
actions. Next, the rapid acceptance of détente at the 1955 Geneva Summit demonstrated 
the West’s willingness to cooperate with only minor Soviet concessions. Third, the 
original success of the Soviet strategic bomber deception indicated the ease in which the 
U.S. willingly accepted exaggerations. Finally, America’s failure to provide military 
assistance to the Hungarian people during the recent revolt exposed a trepidation by the 
West to become involved in situations that were considered within the accepted Soviet 
sphere of influence. Khrushchev keenly understood that as long as U.S. interests were not 
directly threatened, he could take the lead and influence world events. Former CIA 
director Allen Dulles acknowledged after the missile gap drama played out, he believed the 
Soviets understood the magnified psychological impact of ICBM advances and space 


achievements before the West did.* 
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The combination of these factors led the Soviets to develop a program designed to 
increase U.S. and Western uncertainty about the strategic balance. Arnold Horelick and 
Myron Rush identify the Soviet inducement of Clausewitz’s fog and friction into the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. relationship as: 

1. Soviet leaders assert they possess capabilities; 

2. Soviet leaders make threats that presuppose such capability; 

3. Soviet leaders demonstrate capabilities or similar capabilities to induce others to 


credit the USSR with capability; 
4. Soviet leaders take actions that imply capabilities exist.” 


The following events during the missile gap deception follow this general pattern of 
interweaving military and space achievements, the creation of world crises, arms control, 


media campaigns, threats, and half-truths. 


The Deception Unfolds 


The seeds for the missile gap deception were sown during the 1956 Suez Crisis as the 
USSR maneuvered to take advantage of the situation. Statements released by the Soviets 
implied the use of rockets against Great Britain and France unless they agreed to an 
immediate cease-fire with Egypt. Both countries stopped hostilities the next day, not 
because of Soviet demands, rather due to continuing U.S. opposition. However, Soviet 
timing led to a public perception that France and Great Britain had backed down, boosting 
Soviet prestige, especially in Egypt and throughout the Middle East. For the next year, 
similar well-timed demands, threatening the use of rockets, targeted Western activities.° 
Then on 27 August 1957 The Washington Post reported that TASS had announced the 
successful test of a “super, long-distance intercontinental multistage ballistic rocket” that 


“flew at a very high, unprecedented altitude covering a huge distance.” Included in the 
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announcement was the re-release of a story discussing successful Soviet high altitude 
atomic tests. According to TASS, the Soviets were “impelled to take all necessary 
measures with the object of safeguarding” their security.’ Radio Moscow echoed the 
assertions, reporting advances only “offset the Western countries in the development of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons.”® None of the announcements stated the missile’s 
accuracy or if the technology to put a nuclear warhead on board existed. 
Western response echoed Senator Henry M. Jackson’s comments on the Senate floor. 
It would be hazardous for the United States to dismiss the ICBM claim as 
propaganda...It would be a disastrous blow to our people and our allies 
should the Soviets win this race, because it would represent the first time 


the United States has failed to win a race involving an important weapon 
9 
system. 


Two days later, Valerian Zorin, the Soviet’s chief arms control negotiator terminated 
talks due to what was categorized as western intransigence. The Soviets had repeated 
their willingness to renounce all military uses of atomic weapons, but according to Zorin 
the U.S. refused to accept this offer, forcing the Soviets to develop their new missile. On 
Friday, 30 August 1957, TASS accused Western and in particular U.S. media for 
developing a “war hysteria” around the missile.'° Several days later, Newsweek accurately 
predicted this was the start of a campaign to “make a mockery of the U.S. (nuclear) 
shield.”"" 

The announcement and withdrawal took place about one week before the U.N. 
General Assembly session on the Hungarian revolt. The Soviets were working to change 
their image from a ruthless occupying force to a “peace-loving (people) who have the 
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ultimate terror weapon but offers to forfeit its advantage for the sake of peace.””~ For the 
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next few weeks, TASS reports discussed characteristics and capabilities of ICBMs, never 
claiming Russia had actually tested one with these traits.’* 


LONDON 


—Herblock in Washington “Post” 


Figure 2. Development of Soviet ICBM impacts arms control negotiations’ 


Less than two months after the ICBM announcement, Sputnik I was launched and the 
entire world heard a signal from outer space. The Soviets had proven their mastery of 
rocket technology. In an interview with The New York Times, Khrushchev said, “We now 
have all the rockets we need: long-range rockets, intermediate range rockets, and short 
range rockets,” explicitly announcing they had all the types of missiles needed and 
implying they also possessed a sufficient quantity. Over the next few years Soviet 
statements and actions intensified, specifically targeting West Germany, Great Britain, 
Turkey, Japan, and others, as Khrushchev worked to gain credibility for his ICBM force 
and its threat to Western Europe." 

The Berlin Crisis in 1959 raised concerns that the Soviets truly had a formidable 
ICBM force. For nothing else had changed in east-west relations, except the possible 
Soviet missile capability, that would explain the new hard-line position.'® In a meeting 


with New York Governor Averell Harriman, Khrushchev said, “If you send in tanks (to 
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Berlin) they will burn and make no mistake about it. If you want war, you can have it, but 
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remember it will be your war. Our rockets will fly automatically. 
effects of Berlin, Sputnik, missile rattling, and a growing uncertainty over U.S. nuclear 
security assurances began to impact global perceptions. By early 1960 USIA reported, 
...current views of relative US-USSR power has shifted sharply since the 
advent of the first Sputnik and the development of intercontinental missile 
capabilities...In the critical areas of military strength and _ space 
achievements and a rate of economic growth capable of supporting them at 


a high level, popular opinion believes...the U.S. to be inferior to the 
USSR." 


Figure three illustrates the decline of U.S. military prestige and the Soviet Union’s 
corresponding ascension from November 1957 to February 1960. The Soviet’s enjoyed a 
nearly 3:1 public opinion margin in Great Britain, France, West Germany, and Norway. A 
further analysis of the report identifies the sources of change in opinion were the 
synergistic result of successful multidimensional PSYOP efforts targeting Western 


perceptions. 


Western European Belief of Military 
Superiority 


Nov-57 Oct-58 Feb-60 Jun-60 


Figure 3. Perceptions of Relative U.S./USSR Military Strength” 


. Soviet space achievements were equated with military capabilities. 

. Recently expanded international presence exerted influence and leverage in areas 
where little or no impact had been the status quo. 

3. New “confident tone and aggressive posture” assumed a position of strength. 

Soviet achievements and Western reactions supported this assumption. 


Ne 
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4. Official U.S. concern of Soviet military power and technological achievements. 

5. Small, focused Soviet foreign economic programs targeted high impact/visibility 

situations supported Soviet claims of growing economy and military power. 

6. Doubts of Western alliance preparedness to meet Soviet challenges.20 

As Western European anxieties brought into question whether they could 
“unconditionally (depend) upon the protection of America’s atomic shield in the event of 
limited conflict,” U.S. estimates of Soviet capabilities were rapidly changing.”' Secretary 
McNamara called these downward revisions “substantial.” Between January and 
February, estimates of Soviet ICBMs fell 66 percent. Within 18 months, their ICBM 
strength was less than four percent of original expectations.” Finally, in 1964, DoD 
admitted the Soviets only had a handful of operational ICBMs. 

For almost five years, the Soviets’ “double deception” of the size of their ICBM force 
and willingness to use it drove world relations. They recognized that if a nuclear war 
started it would be on their terms and they would have to instigate the first critical actions 
to threaten vital American interests.*’ Therefore, while the U.S. moved forward spending 
enormous sums on rapid development of three different systems, the Soviets built a force 
just large enough for show but saved resources for future ICBM generations.” In 1963, 
Allan Dulles, CIA director during the deception, wrote in his book The Craft of 
Intelligence: The question was, 

. . would they use their bulky and somewhat awkward ‘first generation’ 
ICBM, effective though it was, as the missile to deploy, or would they wait 
for a second or third generation? Were they in such a hurry to capitalize 


on a moment of possible missile superiority that they would sacrifice this to 
a more orderly program?” 


He acknowledged Khrushchev led a remarkable psychological campaign of 


statements, indicators, and events that gave the impression the Soviets were rapidly 
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moving forward with early ICBM deployment. Although many of the Soviet gains during 
the missile gap deception were short lived, others had lasting impacts. Its effects 
demonstrated the leveraging of a multidimensional PSYOP campaign integrating IOPs to 


ensure a national unity of effort in pursuit of strategic objectives. 
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Chapter 4 


Reevaluating American PSYOP 


The efforts of physical and psychological factors form an organic whole, 
which, unlike a metal alloy, is inseparable by chemical process . . . One 
might say that the physical seem little more than the wooden hilt, while the 
moral factors are the precious metal, the real weapon, the finely-honed 
blade. 


—Carl von Clausewitz 
On War 


The Soviet missile gap deception was a successful PSYOP program. Their efforts 
influenced U.S. and Western decisions as supported by Secretary McNamara’s comments 
after the ruse had been exposed. 

This nation created a myth of its own weakness . . . the ending of the myth 
has made it possible to take a firm line with our adversaries and at the same 


time to reassure our friends that we are strong and determined to use our 
strength if we have to.’ 


His comments imply U.S. positions on issues were softened, and allies’ confidence in 
American security assurances was somewhat shaken. Both outcomes were desired 
objectives of the Soviet web of deception that involved coordinating space program 
advances, arms control initiatives, military tests, diplomacy, the impression of a 
peaceloving nation, official statements, international threats, and media reports into a well- 
conceived strategic PSYOP program. Soviet efforts of integrating IOPs highlights the 


multidimensionality of PSYOP campaigns and points towards a reevaluation of how 
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America influences other states. If, as the Soviets demonstrated, military activities impact 
non-military decisions and other IOPs may be used to influence military decisions, then the 
question arises, what role does the military have in the process? In other words, what is 


military PSYOP? 


Redefining Military PSYOP 


Joint military doctrine acknowledges the psychological dimension of military actions 
but draws a line between the influence events may exert on decisions and actual PSYOP. 
“Actions such as shows of force or limited strikes may have a psychological impact, but 
they are not PSYOP unless the primary purpose is to influence the emotions, motives, 
objective reasoning, or behavior of the targeted audience.”* Yet the only reason for a 
show of force or any other military activity is to send a message that the U.S. supports a 
given position and that anyone who opposes it better think twice. 

Several recent examples illustrate the psychological dimension of military activities. 


1. Libya. The 1986 Libyan Raid objectives, though not planned as PSYOP, 
coincided with three NSDDs targeting Libya and were designed to demonstrate 
the high cost of sponsoring terrorism.’ Muammar Qadhafi received the message 
loud and clear and since then has considerably reduced his terrorist actions against 
the U.S." 

2. Russia, Zaire, Bangladesh. American armed forces providing disaster relief or 
humanitarian assistance send a message to the world that America believes in 
alleviating human suffering and maintaining regional stability with a collateral 
message that the U.S. can deploy forces anywhere, anytime on short notice. 

3. Pasadena. When millions of people around the world saw the B-2 fly over the 
Rose Bowl parade, the Air Force was putting global reach and global power on 
display, not entering a high-tech float. 

4. Arms Control. U.S. support for the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty is designed 
to prevent other states from joining the nuclear weapons club. 

5. Military arms sales. Providing modern military equipment to Pakistan establishes a 
regional counterbalance to India. 
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None of these activities were planned as or even considered PSYOP, but the U.S. initiated 
them as attempts to influence a target audience and further American interests. 

Thirty years after the missile gap deception, President George Bush and Saddam 
Hussein fought a battle for world opinion before coalition forces expelled Iraqi troops 
from Kuwait. With the strong backing of Saudi Arabia and several Western states, 
President Bush worked to develop a coalition force and world support. He painted Iraq’s 
moves as a “Tuthless assault” against all civilized nations and consolidated world opinion 
through U.N. resolutions, resulting in a formidable and overwhelming coalition force.” 
International response was much simpler to gauge than the possible impact efforts had on 
Iraq and her allies. Without dependable intermediaries, neither President Bush nor then 
National Security Advisor Brent Scowcroft knew if their attempts to communicate with 
Hussein were reaching him.° However, to insure the safety of coalition forces, President 
Bush felt it was critical to influence Hussein’s decisions on the use of weapons of mass 
destruction. He accomplished this by increasing Hussein’s uncertainty of America’s 
willingness to use nuclear weapons. 

...lt (a nuclear response) would be extraordinarily difficult. I suppose you 
could conjure up some horrible scenario that would call for the use...but it 


was not something that we really contemplated at all. What we did want to 
do, though, was leave doubt.’ 


On the other side, Hussein was working to break up the coalition and render it an 
ineffective fighting force. He created an illusion of a much stronger Iraqi army that forced 
coalition partners to build a larger military force, requiring more time.* The longer it took 
to prepare, the greater the likelihood Hussein could break the coalition. Two of his efforts 


aimed at influencing the coalition nearly succeeded. The first initiative designed to fan the 
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flames of anti-American sentiment and fracture the coalition involved a fabricated story 
reporting that Egyptian and Saudi forces were fighting American troops, who were 
desecrating Muslim holy sites. This resulted in Muslims rioting around the world against 
U.S. influences and the coalition. One series of riots threatened the Pakistani government. 
If the Pakistani government had fallen or given in to pressure and pulled out of the 
coalition, a domino effect among other Muslim nations might have occurred, jeopardizing 
the entire coalition. 

A second coalition cracking effort targeted Israel. Through the use of Scuds aimed at 
cities, Hussein hoped to provoke a military response, drawing Israel into the conflict and 
tearing apart the coalition. Combine the fact that many of the rockets had dummy 
concrete warheads with their poor accuracy, it can be surmised he was targeting Jewish 
public opinion, not militarily significant facilities.’ 

The aforementioned events had one thing in common, the implicit or explicit attempt 
to influence a target audience’s behavior in favor of the sender’s objectives. In the latest 
Air Force Executive Guidance, “terrorism, sabotage, and unconventional warfare” are 
identified as tools available to future adversaries to influence U.S. national policy.’ These 
phenomena transcend traditional tactically oriented military PSYOP of radio, television 
and loudspeaker broadcasts and leaflets. However, the recognition of PSYOP 
contributions beyond special operations is increasing, especially as Information Warfare 
moves to the forefront of future operations.'' The time is right to reevaluate what is 
considered PS YOP. 

If one accepts the joint doctrine premise “the employment of any national power, 
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particularly the military element, has always had a psychological dimension, then it is 
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not difficult to conclude that planners should take this dimension into consideration and 
plan to exploit its influence. For example, United States Strategic Command exists for the 
psychological dimension of influencing potential adversaries not to employ WMDs against 
the U.S. The first three words in its mission statement are to “deter military attack.”'° 
The command takes great pride and has a large public affairs staff to disseminate their 
message of deterrence, yet it does not have a PSYOP specialist.'* George Copley 
repudiates the currently mild reception perception management receives in the military. 

A target audience, whether an enemy or friend, domestic or foreign, will 

always perceive something from the way in which a government or armed 

force postures itself, and will act on that perception. So, given that a 

perception will be made whether this is wanted or not, it should be seen as 

important to project the image in the way you wish it to be perceived.” 

(emphasis by Copley) 

PSYOP has the potential to be the most powerful weapon in the military’s arsenal. It 
targets the mind, influencing decision makers to take steps supportive of U.S. interests in 
peacetime and war and possibly preventing conflict. The military establishment must come 
to the recognition that PSYOP does not support activities; rather military initiatives are 
developed and executed to influence others and therefore support PSYOP. 
Multidimensional military PSYOP provides increased options to not only the commander 
in the field, but also the NCA. It includes activities involving or impacting, but not 
necessarily undertaken by, the military. For instance, successful efforts to break the 
coalition by Hussein would have had similar results to victorious Iraqi forces. The 
coalition would have been weaker, possibly deprived of essential Arab support. A similar 


analysis recognizing the inherent multidimensionality for the other three IOPs can be 


employed with identical results. 
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Therefore the author proposes that military PSYOP must be redefined to accept its 
multidimensionality. Activities conducted by the military to influence a broad range of 
decisions (not just military) and efforts employing other IOPs to influence military related 


decisions must be integrated into a new military PSYOP. 


National Marketing Strategy 


The Soviets repeatedly demonstrated the value of coordinated public diplomacy. 
Using the inherent indirect approach of PSYOP, they melded: 
...symphonic orchestras and sports teams with military _ threats, 
technological breakthroughs with the propagation of the Marxist-Leninist 
myth....So complete (was) the amalgam of military strategy, diplomacy, 


ideological agitation, and cultural and scientific activities that no one can 
say where communist propaganda begins and where it ends.’° 


Integrating resources and activities to influence an audience are not new ideas in the 
West. However, it is better known as marketing, a more palpable term than PSYOP, 
perception management, or influence peddling. It is virtually impossible to escape 
marketing efforts aimed at influencing one’s opinion. Advertisements on TV, radio, the 
Internet, billboards, and bumper stickers are designed to influence the consumer. 
Corporate healthcare, education, and incentive programs are instituted to influence 
employees to stay at their current jobs. Establishment of charitable organizations and 
recycling efforts promote the kinder, gentler side of a caring organization. These 
examples are not intended to be all inclusive or as absolutes but only scratch the surface of 
the programs developed to influence decisions and perceptions. 

Business understands the need to incorporate objectives, vertically and horizontally 


throughout the organization, to maximize their impact on target audiences. Federal 
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organizations do take efforts to reach out to external audiences. The challenge strategists 
face is creating a coordinated program, similar to President Reagan’s NSDD 75, 
integrating their activities and maximizing the possible synergistic effect. The U.S. would 
benefit from such a national marketing strategy for objectives, not unlike the global 
campaigns General Motors and IBM use.’” 

Events surrounding the recent Gulf War demonstrated the possible outcome resulting 
from a lack of IOP unity of effort. For the establishment of a counterbalance to Iranian 
hegemony in the Middle East, Western nations, including the U.S., provided Iraq with 
economic and military support, bolstering Hussein’s regime and powerbase. Even as he 
turned the Iraqi military machine against Kuwait and amassed forces on their border, the 
U.S. diplomatic response to a possible invasion of Kuwait was ambivalent at best and tacit 
approval at worst. The lack of American military in the region exasperated the image of 
an uninterested U.S. These efforts influenced Hussein’s decision to invade since it 
appeared American interests were not at stake. This perception could not have been 
further from the truth. Maintaining regional stability and access to oil reserves were then 
and still are vital U.S. interests. 

Arguably integrating a stronger diplomatic position supporting Kuwaiti sovereignty, a 
show of military force and economic assistance to aid Iraq’s recovery from its recent war 
with Iran may have deterred Hussein. Employing any one of these in isolation would most 
likely have had little or no effect. Strong diplomatic efforts denouncing a possible 
invasion without, as Warren Christopher said, a perceived willingness to support it with 
force could be dismissed. However, combined diplomatic and military efforts may only 


have served to illuminate shortcomings in Iraq’s ability to execute the invasion, thereby 
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temporarily deterring him, but not reducing his hostile will. Economic and humanitarian 
programs would have been needed to complete an integrated multidimensional PSYOP 
program. In comparison to the expense of: rebuilding Kuwait and Iraq, prosecuting the 
war, and the lives lost, the above integrated preventive efforts may have been much more 
cost effective. 

The author contends that the Soviets succeeded in developing a coordinated program 
because they had a strong centralized organization that focused efforts, a critical element 
the U.S. does not share. Although the President and NSC develop objectives and provide 
guidance to departments, agencies, and commissions, each organization determines what 
actions it believes are the most appropriate. Coordination is ad hoc at best, often omitting 
valuable players such as USIA.'® Decentralized planning and execution further exasperate 
the problem of developing common terminology and increases misunderstandings of 
intentions and capabilities.’ Therefore, the author proposes the establishment of an 
oversight organization, similar to President Reagan’s NSDD 77 mandated special planning 
group, would be the first step in exploiting the synergistic effect of a national marketing 


strategy. 
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Chapter 5 


Conclusions 


Machines don’t fight wars. Terrain doesn’t fight wars. Humans fight 
wars. You must get into the mind of humans. That’s where the battles are 
won. 


—Col. John Boyd 

In today’s increasingly interdependent world, the ability of a state to exploit the 
psychological factor by creating phenomena that favorably influence the decision making 
process of target audiences continues to expand. Maximizing the impact of a state’s tools 
of influence, its diplomatic, economic, informational, and military IOPs, requires a unity of 
effort integrating a wide range of agencies and activities into a well orchestrated campaign 
to support national objectives and interests. Not unlike the other IOPs, the military option 
can be employed in a broad range of activities, from humanitarian assistance to war, aimed 
at influencing the decision making process of a target audience. To fully leverage the 
military’s resources and magnify its impact, people both inside and outside the defense 
establishment must go beyond the traditional acceptance of military PSYOP tactical tool 
and embrace its intrinsic multidimensionality. The author proposes that a new 
multidimensional military PSYOP must be accepted, one that expands the military’s role 
to influence a broader range of decisions and incorporate other IOPs in efforts to impact 


military decisions. Accepting such a redefined PSYOP concept will increase the 
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effectiveness of America’s armed forces, especially as MOOTW taskings increase. 
Through better understanding of military PSYOP and its inherent ability to influence 
political, military and economic events, planners can maximize the synergy of integrating it 
with other IOPs. 

The foundation for better understanding PSYOP is embodied in the elements of its 
development and the four phases of AIM. The elements of PSYOP development involve 
three factors, purpose, basis, and type, interacting to produce a desired phenomena. The 
purpose of an activity may either be coercive, deterrent, or incentive, depending on if the 
desired outcome is a reversal of a target audience’s decision, a prevention of the selection 
of a COA, or enticing a COA selection. A second element involves the informational basis 
of the initiative and may range from white (factual) to black (lies and fabrications). The 
final element describes the type of PSYOP efforts as overt at one end of the scale and 
covert at the other end. The integration of these three elements can be illustrated using 
the PBT model in figure one. 

Incorporating the four interrelated phases of AlM-—analysis, projection, 
internalization and feedback—are critical for successful PSYOP development. The phases 
guide a PSYOP practitioner in the creation of phenomena that will influence the target 
audience’s decisions to a position favorable to the sender. Analysis serves as the 
foundation of any PSYOP campaign and includes the objective, desired outcome, target 
audience and message. Phase two involves projecting a desired message utilizing IOPs in 
the creation of an observable phenomena. Boyd’s OODA loop serves as the basis for 
phase three, helping to explain the internalization process of observable phenomena and its 


resultant action. Finally, feedback is critical for a reevaluation the entire process. 
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The Soviets were masters of this process and recognized the synergistic effect that 
results from the strategic coordination of PSYOP with the psychological dimension of 
each IOP. Their successful missile gap deception serves as a testament to their ability to 
incorporate scientific and military achievements, arms control, threats, the media, 
economic aid and crises development into a focused effort to drive a wedge into the 
Western alliance and prevent hard-line U.S. positions. After the deception was uncovered, 
McNamara and Dulles acknowledged its influence on U.S. positions and policies, the 
transatlantic alliance, and the cost of efforts to close the gap. 

In comparison, American PSYOP today is fragmented by an ad hoc interagency 
coordination process. Few understand its far reaching effects. There are many advocates 
of tactical PSYOP in the military. However, advocates for the strategic integration of 
PSYOP are hard to find. Although Joint Doctrine recognizes the inherent psychological 
element of military activities, it fails to accept these same activities as PSYOP unless they 
were planned as such. The multidimensionality of PSYOP escapes those responsible for 
development of doctrine. Military action is taken to influence a target audience, the very 
basis of PSYOP, and yet it is not planned to maximize the impact. The author proposes a 
reevaluation of PSYOP, vastly expanding its uses. Redefining military PSYOP as: 
activities undertaken by the military to influence a target audience’s decision making 
process, including both military and non-military decisions; and initiatives involving other 
IOPs to impact a target audience’s military; is but the first step in improved exploitation of 
the psychological factor. A similar intuitive argument can be made for the expansion for 


PSY OP is it relates to the diplomatic, economic, and informational IOPs. 
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Acknowledging the multidimensionality of PSYOP and recognizing its synergistic 
effect are not adequate. The author contends the U.S. must strive for a unity of effort 
within the multitudes of federal agencies to maximize the synergistic effect of integrating 
IOPs. At the present, there is no mechanism similar to the Soviet’s centralized authority 
or President Reagan’s SPG to integrate and coordinate efforts. The establishment of an 
oversight organization, responsible for incorporating IOPs into a comprehensive national 
marketing strategy aimed towards influencing decisions beneficial to U.S. interest, would 
increase the effectiveness of American actions. Lacking such an organization, the status 
quo of ad hoc efforts will continue to inefficiently utilize dwindling resources. In such an 
environment, the criticality of espousing and offering multidimensional military PSYOP 
activities, as part of a unified campaign designed to influence, rests squarely on the 


military. 
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Appendix A 
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Figure 4. Basic Message Flow Model 


1. Sender develops a message that he believes will influence the receiver to take actions 
that support the sender’s objectives. The type of message may be coercive, deterrent, or 
incentive. 


2. Sender transmits the message via one or a combination of IOPs to develop a desired 
phenomena. An IOP application may include a military raid, economic sanctions, media 
campaign, U.N. resolutions, etc. or any combination. 


3. Receiver observes the phenomena and integrates his perceptions as the phenomena is 
internalized. 


4. Once internalized, the message influences the receiver and impacts the decision making 
process so that the receiver takes an action that either supports or opposes the sender’s 
desired outcome or takes no action at all. 


5. The action taken creates a phenomena that influences the sender’s decision as to the 
applicability of the objective and message. The current course of action may be continued, 
a new message may be developed, or a different medium may be employed. In the 
extreme case, the sender may recognize original objectives are not attainable and must be 
changed. 
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In order to effectively influence a state to take actions and positions favorable to the U.S., 
one must first understand the importance of messages and their relationship to objectives 
of both the U.S. and target audience. Messages not only translate a sender’s objectives 
into observable phenomena but also serve as the foundation of support and the impetus for 
change and must therefore be carefully developed. 


The sender is responsible for identifying an unfulfilled objective and developing a message 
designed to influence the target audience in taking favorable actions. The message’s basis 
(black, gray, white), its type (covert, overt), and purpose (coercive, deterrent, incentive), 
help identify the most appropriate medium(s) for the creation of an observable 
phenomena. 


However, the control a sender has over the actual phenomena may be limited, since the 
planned activity may only be the first phase of an unfolding event that is impacted by 
numerous other factors. For instance, a military show of force may be met with 
international condemnation or broad domestic disapproval. This turn of events does not 
benefit the sender’s objectives and it may bolster the target audience’s objectives. 


How the receiver perceives and internalizes the phenomena influences future decisions, 
resulting in behavior that either supports the sender’s objectives or does not. The message 
flow process is then reversed as the receiver takes an action that creates a phenomena that 
is evaluated by the sender. Depending on the sender’s interpretation of receiver’s 
response, the message may be modified. 


Notes 


' The message flow process discussed originally appeared in Twentieth Air Force 
Communications Strategy and was developed by the author as a result of extensive 
discussions with Phillip Lacombe in 1993 and 1994. Lacombe was instrumental in the 
development of the Reagan Administration’s Drug Policy, served in numerous senior 
public affairs positions throughout DoD, and is currently the Staff Director for the 
President’s Commission for Critical Infrastructure Protection. Over the last three years it 
has evolved to its present state along with the following discussions on target audience 
and the action-influence model. Since 1994, it has been used by U.S. Space Command, 
U.S. Strategic Command, Air Force Space Command, and numerous subordinate units. 
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Appendix B 


The Trinity Target Audience 


GOVERNMENT MILITARY 


POPULATION 


Figure 5. Trinity Target Audience’ 


Clausewitz identifies three pillars of a state, military, government, and population, that 
interact to establish objectives and interests. Although at different times, each may be the 
primary group molding events, none are capable of complete isolation from the influence 
of the others. Phenomena may be observed by members of any or all of the groups. 
Therefore, it is critical for the sender to identify the segment of society with the greatest 
impact as a target audience and develop a message designed to influence that particular 
group. 


There is a great deal of communication both between and among the three groups. 


Military personnel advise government leaders, and may inform the general population of 
activities. The population may discuss issues with people in either of the two other 
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groups. This interaction is continuous even if official barriers inhibiting discussions are 
artificially instituted. Figure six highlights another basis for intergroup communications. 


Not only is there interaction among the groups, but there are individuals who are members 
of more than one group. These people are direct links between and have inputs to 
different segments of society. This inherently increases the communications and 
information distribution among groups. 


GOVERNMENT 


POPULATION 


MILITARY 


Figure 6. Target Audience Integration 


Several military theorists and historians have begun to question the applicability of 
Clausewitz’s trinity. Today transnational organizations play an increasingly powerful role 
in shaping world events. International corporations, cartels, drug syndicates, religious 
groups and U.N. agencies impact decisions made by governments, the military, and a 
state’s populace. However, none appear to have changed the fabric of society and 
influenced the West Phalian state system more than the globalization of the media. 
Although some argue the media has transformed the trinity into a cube, others believes it 
is an element that permeates Clausewitz’s three pillars. 


If one accepts the premise that the media reports the news and strives to be impartial, then 
it is not a decision maker and should not be put on an equal footing with the other 
elements of the trinity. However, by reporting and at times interpreting events, the media 
does influence decisions and future actions. Its influence depends on how the reporting is 
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perceived and internalized. The perception and internalization may be different for 
members of the government, military, and population, but the media presents it to all three 
at the same time in the same manner. Therefore, the media can be seen as a critical input 
to the decision making process, and at times as a conduit to spread information on 
observable phenomena. If one accepts this, then the Trinity Plus One model in figure 
seven can be used to illustrate these relationships. 


GOVERNMENT MILITARY 


POPULATION 


Figure 7. Trinity Plus One Model 


The three sides represent Clausewitz’s trinity of government, military, and population. 
Today, the media have become part of the fabric of society. Its permeation of all three 
segments is illustrated by partial inclusion in each. The purpose for the phenomena at the 
center, is that decisions are based on responses to the phenomena. Each segment may be 
influenced by the phenomena directly or via the media. Therefore, the arrows emanating 
out from the phenomena represent its direct influence, while the media intersection with 
each segment represents the phenomena’s influence via the media.” 


Notes 


' A variation of the Trinity Target Audience appeared in Twentieth Air Force 
Strategic Communications Strategy in 1994 as The Message Triad. The premise 
discussed the relationship of external and internal audiences relating the Air Force to the 
general public. 

* Discussions with Dr. Richard Muller and Major Ralph Millsap brought to light 
recent developments in interpretations of Clausewitz’s work and the possible applicability 
the media has to his theories. 
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Appendix C 


Target Audience Composition’ 
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Figure 8. Target Audience Composition 


Within the three segments of society are distinct groups that have varying levels of 
influence over state interests and objectives. Individuals with the greatest decision making 
input are on the top of each pyramid, while the broad population base of the group forms 
its foundation. Generally information flows up and down within a group to accomplish 
required tasks. Although, each segment of the target audience trinity can be broken down 
into many small subgroups. Figure eight identifies the three primary levels. 
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POPULATION: The general population includes every man, woman, and child in the 
state. Membership in the next level excludes local and community leaders who gain their 
authority due to their political position. It is comprised of those people who are seen as 
local and regional community leaders, such as ministers, activists, businessmen, 
professionals, and anyone else that can influence people. National non-political leaders 
may involve consumer advocates, religious and civil rights leaders, union presidents, and 
industry leaders. 


MILITARY: The military segment is very similar to the chain of command with some 
minor inclusions at both the top and base. The general military population includes family 
members, contractors, and communities where military operations occur. The purpose for 
their inclusion is that in states with similar situations to the U.S., military issues impacting 
this broader population have a direct impact on military operations. Civilian control 
(President, Secretary of Defense, etc.), when it applies, is considered an integral element 
of national military command. 


GOVERNMENT: All three levels, local, regional, and national, involve individuals who 
work for the government, not including the military, and can influence the decision making 
process. 


Figure nine builds on the interaction and composition of the trinity target audience. One 
audience may influence another level within that segment or another group. Members may 
also belong to more than one audience, expanding their ability to impact decisions. 
Interaction and communication knows no boundaries or established chain of commands. 
For instance, the Belgium dairy farmer, whose cows are frequently scared by low flying 
U.S. aircraft or chased by military members during operations, may be good friends with 
powerful political leaders in the Belgium government. They may then push for greater 
exercise restrictions that will have a negative impact on training and therefore military 
capabilities. During the debate over introducing U.S. Pershing and Ground Launched 
Cruise Missiles to bases in Europe, the Soviet Union employed a wide range of activities 
in an attempt to influence European popular opinion and prevent their deployment. 
Ultimately, the missiles were installed at great political cost, but upgrades to their 
companion short range system’s Lance launchers were prevented in West Germany.” 


Identifying the right target audience is critical for either directly or indirectly influencing 
decisions. The key is one must always remember the objective and desired outcome 
required to achieve it. In the above situation, if an adversary wanted to reduce military 
effectiveness, the farmer and others like him may be the easiest and most appropriate 
target audience to influence. In order to get a similar result in another situation the hiring 
of a lobbyist to approach U.S. congressmen may be more appropriate. 
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GOVERNMENT 


MILITARY POPULATION 


Figure 9. Audience Interaction 


Notes 


' Similar to the Message Flow Process and Trinity Target Audience, a variation of the 
target audience composition and integration themes was developed by the author as a 
result of extensive discussions with Phillip Lacombe in 1993-1994 and first appeared in 
Twentieth Air Force Strategic Communications Strategy, 1994. Over the last three years 
it has evolved to its present state. Since 1994, it has been used by U.S. Space Command, 
U.S. Strategic Command, Air Force Space Command, and numerous subordinate units. 

* Josef Joffe, “Soviet Diplomacy and Public Opinion: The Case of West Germany,” in 
Janos Radvanyi, ed., Psychological Operations and Political Warfare in Long-term 
Strategic Planning, (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1990), 86. 
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Appendix D 


Action-Influence Model 


The Action-Influence Model (AIM) has four interlinking phases -- analysis, projection, 
internalization, and feedback -- that identify the process of influencing a target audience to 
take actions or modify behavior in favor of the sender’s objectives and interests. 


ANALYSIS 


PROJECTION 


INTERNALIZATION 


Figure 10. Four Phases of the Action-Influence Model 


During the initial analysis phase the sender determines an unfulfilled objective, the 
appropriate target audience that will have the greatest impact on achieving the objective, 
and the message that will most likely influence the target audience. The projection phase 
incorporates the activities required to transmit the desired message and ends with an 
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observable phenomena. Col John Boyd’s decision making “OODA Loop” model serves as 
the basis for the internalization phase. Beginning with the observable phenomena, the 
target audience internalizes the projected message, resulting in an action that may or may 
not support the sender’s objective.’ During the final feedback phase, the sender re- 
evaluates the objective and message in relation to the action taken by the target audience 
and reactions by other audiences. 
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Figure 11. AIM Analysis Phase 


ANALYSIS PHASE: The analysis phase begins with an evaluation of the state’s 
objectives and the selection of a primary objective that serves to focus efforts. After the 
objective is selected, a determination must be made as to what outcome is required for its 
satisfaction. Once a desired outcome is identified, a target audience must be selected. 
Discovering the target audience requires an analysis of the government, military, and 
population audiences and a further refinement as to the group that has, either directly or 
indirectly, the greatest influence over decisions relating to actions impacting primary 
objective achievement. 


After the target audience is selected, a message designed to influence decisions and actions 
must be developed. Several decisions must be made regarding the message’s purpose 
before a course of action is selected. If the desired outcome requires the reversal of 
policy, the message will be coercive. If it involves the prevention of some future action, 
then it is deterrent. Finally, if its aim is to influence decisions that have not been made, it 
will be incentive. The sender must also determine the message’s factual basis, black, gray, 
or white. Will the premise be based on lies and deception or verifiable facts? This 
determination may play a role in deciding if the message should be overt or covert. 
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However, a message designed to deceive and based on half-truths may be projected via 
Overt means as witnessed by the Soviet Union’s elaborate missile gap deception. 


PROJECTION PHASE: Message development signals the completion of the analysis 
phase and the initiation of the projection phase. After the message is determined, the most 
appropriate IOP or combination of IOPs must be identified. Although all IOPs may not 
directly support the message, it is critical that they do not send mixed signals and 
counteract initiatives. Once the IOP(s) has been selected, options required to result in a 
phenomena that will project the desired message must be developed and implemented. It 
must be noted, the sender does not have complete control over phenomena creation. Fog 
and friction from other inputs will also influence events. 
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Figure 12. AIM Projection Phase 


INTERNALIZATION PHASE: The resulting projection phase’s observable phenomena 
begins the internalization phase. Similar to Boyd’s OODA Loop, the phenomena must be 
observed before a decision resulting in an action can be made. The target audience’s 
observation is interpreted using both contextual and operational frameworks. In addition 
to the target audience’s interpretation, other audience interpretations influence the final 
decision. Implicit in the decision is its reaction to the message, either support, opposition 
or indifference to the primary objective. Unlike Boyd, however, AIM does not seek to 
break down a target audience’s OODA Loop by rapidly changing decision making inputs 
and parameters.” Rather, it seeks to retain (to the maximum extent possible) the ability to 
predict and influence decisions and actions. It is critical to recognize that audiences 
influencing the sender may also observe and internalize the phenomena and communicate 
their decision making inputs. 
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Figure 13. AIM Internalization Phase 


FEEDBACK PHASE: The core of the feedback phase centers around the re-evaluation 
of the message, medium, and objective in relation to the target audience’s actions taken 
and inputs from domestic and other critical audiences (allies, world organizations, industry 
groups, etc.). 


If the target audience’s actions result in or move towards the original 


desired outcome, then the current message and mediums employed may be continued or 
intensified. If not, the message or mediums may need to be changed or modified. 


extreme cases, objectives may also have to be changed. 
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Figure 14. AIM Feedback Phase 
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PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER--AN AIM EXAMPLE 


Figure 15 incorporates the four phases of AIM. The following hypothetical scenario 
involving the U.S. and Indonesia is presented to aid in better understanding of the model. 


Analysis phase: According to the National Security Strategy of Enlargement and 
Engagement, the U.S. has three grand objectives: enhancing security; promoting domestic 
prosperity; and promoting democracy.* For this exercise, promoting domestic prosperity 
is the primary objective. From that, ensuring adequate oil supplies to the U.S. and its 
allies can be one of the many supporting objectives established. Increasing oil imports 
from Indonesia is seen as the desired outcome. 


Through analysis of Indonesia’s government, military, and population audiences, several 
key factors come to light. The government desires to increase oil exports. However, they 
lack the investment and physical capital needed. China accounts for nearly 75 percent of 
Indonesia’s total trade. They coerce fifty percent of Indonesia’s production at below 
market prices with the threat of trade sanctions and implied annexation of offshore oil 
reserves. Finally, the population is yearning for increased standards of living, but due to 
the lack of oil industry development and artificial prices, no significant economic relief is 
foreseen in the future. Since China is in the middle of rapid economic expansion, 
influencing the government to decrease pressure on Indonesia is unlikely. Therefore, the 
U.S. must develop a strategy to reduce China’s influence. 
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Figure 15. Action-Influence Model 


At first look, the Indonesian government appears to be the audience that should be directly 
targeted, since they control critical export decisions. However, further analysis reveals 
that the economic prosperity of the general population is the driving factor for oil export 
allocations. The Indonesian government cannot afford to lose its largest trading partner 
and must concede to China’s demands. Therefore, coercing Indonesia to sell the U.S. 
more oil would greatly damage the economy and result in even more problems as China 
began sanctions. Since Indonesia already sells oil to China, the U.S. could work to deter 
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an increase in sales to the mainland, but since Indonesia is already near oil production 
capacity, this would provide very little oil for U.S. purchases. 


Given this situation, the U.S. should develop an incentive message. One possible message 
targeting the population may be: “China is experiencing rapid economic growth at the 
expense of holding back the Indonesian people’s prosperity. Establishing better 
relationships with the U.S. and its allies will improve the standard of living.” Note, this 
message does not mention oil. However, to increase oil exports to the U.S., economic 
improvement must be credited to America by the people and government of Indonesia, 
thereby reducing China’s ability to leverage their economic IOP. Otherwise, China may 
take credit and attempt to gain even greater influence. Therefore, this points to a message 
based on facts and overtly pursued. A PSYOP campaign that is incentive-white-overt. 


Projection phase: The desired phenomena to project the above message would be signs 
of economic improvement not based on Chinese needs or demands. All four IOPs can be 
coordinated to pursue what at first appears to be an economic issue. The U.S. could 
lower tariffs and enter into special trade agreements on Indonesian products. Diplomatic 
efforts may be pursued to encourage other states to do the same. American industry may 
be provided incentives to do business and cooperative efforts with and upgrades to 
Indonesian companies. The U.S. Navy can schedule Indonesian locations for port calls, 
thereby showing the flag and implying American military support against Chinese military 
threats. Agreements for exploration and exploitation by American oil companies for oil 
exports to the U.S. and mutual security assurances to protect offshore oil deposits where 
U.S. companies are working may increase the available oil. Finally, an active public 
relations effort to ensure everyone is aware of the successful initiatives the U.S. has taken 
to improve the Indonesian economy would round out the package. 


Internalization phase: If the phenomena created from the projection phase increases the 
Indonesian people’s standard of living, they will then in-turn work to influence the 
government to move towards better relations with the U.S. However, secondary 
audiences such as China may view the phenomena as a challenge to their ability to control 
Indonesian oil and react in a negative fashion, possibly threatening military intervention or 
trade restriction. In this case, American military assurances counter balance the threat of 
military intervention. Additionally, Indonesia’s economy has diversified and is no longer 
dependent on Chinese imports. Therefore, the action taken is to increase oil exports to the 
U.S. and its allies at the expense of China. 


Feedback phase: Indonesia’s increase of oil exports to the U.S. was the original desired 
outcome. Therefore, it can be said that American efforts to influence events in Indonesia 
were successful and the outlook for domestic prosperity is improved. However, the 
selection of multiple IOPs and implementation options were critical for successfully 
influencing the Indonesian people. If only a military show of force or assurances for the 
Indonesian sovereignty of oil reserves was employed, China would have still had the 
leverage of reducing trade and damaging the economy. On the other hand, if only 
business incentives were used, China may have taken control of the oil fields. 
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Situations demand coordinated IOP efforts developed to create a desired phenomena that 
will influence the target audience to make decisions favorable to U.S. interests and 
objectives. 


Notes 


' John R. Boyd, “A Discourse on Winning and Losing,” (August 1987), a series of 
unpublished presentations. Air University Library Document No. M-U 43947. Boyd 
emphasized “shaping” the adversary’s impressions and perceptions of events. His 
objective was a rapidly changing environment such that the enemy’s OODA loop, 
(observation-orientation-decision- action) decision making process could not adequately 
react, thereby becoming disorganized. Major David S. Fadok provides an analysis of 
Boyes work in John Boyd and John Warden, Air Powers Quest for Strategic Paralysis. 

Ibid. 

A National Security Strategy of Enlargement and Engagement, Washington D.C., 

Government Printing Office, February 1996. 
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Appendix E 


Legitimizing the Soviet Missile Gap: A Chronology of Events 


The following chronology of events prior to, during, and after the missile gap 


deception illustrate the broad range of IOPs and activities the Soviets employed from 1957 
to 1962. A significant portion of this is based on the work of Horelick and Rush. Unless 
otherwise noted, English translations of comments attributed to Soviet publications and 
presentations came from their work. Text appearing in italics is an analysis of a particular 
entry or events leading up to it. 


i, 


Mid-late 1950’s. Due to the actual limited number of operational first generation 
ICBMs deployed by the Soviets, Horelick believes the decision to proceed with a 
limited program was made sometime between 1955 and 1958. 


This is consistent with attempts by the Soviets to begin legitimizing the stature of their 
ICBMs even before they possessed an operational force.’ 


1955. West accepts Soviet strategic bomber claims. 


Although the Soviet strategic bomber capabilities were very limited and far inferior 
to U.S. forces, their successful deception program identified a potential soft spot in 
western defense analysis, setting the stage for future deception plans. 


July 55. U.S. eager to move forward with détente. 


During discussion in Geneva, Soviet Premier Bulganin and senior leadership 
recognized the potential for an asymmetrical relationship with the West. In order to 
support détente, Western leaders were willing to make major concessions in 
comparison to the Soviets’ relatively minor gestures. 


5 Nov 55. Suez Crisis--Soviet Primer Bulganin sends messages to France and Great 
Britain calling for a cease-fire with Egypt. The day prior to its delivery in London and 
Paris, the Soviets released the message’s basic information through news services 
threatening the use of rockets if both countries did not terminate hostilities with Egypt. 
The next day, both France and Great Britain ordered a cease fire, primarily due to U.S. 
pressure. Many believe Soviet threat resulted in termination. 
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The message delivered to France and Great Britain was not as threatening as the 
Soviet news stories indicated. However, this procedure of issuing ultimatums to gain 
support in situations that had already been decided and alluding to nuclear missile 
attack became a mainstay of Soviet foreign policy for the next few years. This 
garnered strong support for the Soviets, especially in the communist and third world 
nations. In addition, due to their boasts and apparent reactions to the ultimatums, it 
established a de facto legitimate nuclear missile capability since they were never 
challenged.’ 


26 Aug 57. Soviets announce successful test of a “super, long distance 
intercontinental multi-stage ballistic rocket . . . (that) landed in the target area” and 
reiterate information on recent high altitude nuclear detonation tests. They claim they 
were forced to develop this ultimate weapon in response to Western threats. 


Although the launch was a surprise to most of the world, U.S. intelligence was aware 
of at least six successful ICBM tests prior to this. This brings up the Soviet’s keen 
sense of timing to maximize impact. Arms control negotiations had not been going 
well for them and U.N. hearings on their participation in putting down the recent 
Hungarian revolt were scheduled within the next few weeks. TASS statements alluded 
to either a current or soon to be operational nuclear capability of the rocket by re- 
reporting the nuclear atmospheric tests. Accuracy was implied by claiming it landed 
in the “target area.” The target area could have been all of Siberia. Finally, by 
claiming they were “forced” to develop such a terrible weapon, they began efforts to 
put the West and particularly the U.S. on the defensive in World opinion.’ 


27 Aug 57. Soviets reject Western arms control initiatives and charge they are 
“actually sabotaging the reaching of an agreement” and call for the renouncing of 
“atomic and hydrogen weapons, including aerial bombs, rockets of any type with 
atomic or hydrogen warheads, atomic artillery, and so on.” 


Soviets continue to work on their image as peaceloving people who were forced to 
develop the weapon that they would gladly give-up if the West agreed to their arms 
control proposals.’ 


28 Aug 57. Soviets claim ICBMs can successfully strike strategic bomber facilities in 
U.S. and allied countries.” 


28 Aug 57. In an official White House statement, Pres. Eisenhower acknowledges as 
noteworthy “the boastful statement made by the Soviet Union that they have made 
advances in the development in means of bringing destruction to any part of the 
world.” 


President Eisenhower’s statement lends credibility to Soviet claims and may be seen 


as acknowledging their ability to bring “mass destruction to any part of the world,” 
including the bomber bases Soviets allude to.° 
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29 Aug 57 Washington Post: “Pentagon Embarrassed, Reds Say,” and “Rocket 
‘Guarantees’ Ruin, Red Says.” TASS and other communist news outlets report on 
failure of U.S. Atlas test launch, reprint stories from other papers discussing recent 
launch, call U.S. policy bankrupt, and claims the “most reasonable reaction” is to agree 
to Soviet arms control terms. 


Soviets begin to further legitimize their ICBM claims by re-printing stories from other 
papers. Many of these stories were found in Western papers and based on TASS 
reports, while others were Soviet stories planted in communist and front organization 
papers. In other words, they were writing news stories that were based on their 
original claims, beginning an endless cycle. 


29 Aug 57. Arms control negotiators return home. Soviets recommend moving talks 
to the U.N. and reiterate call “for elimination of military bases or withdrawal of troops 
from foreign territories.” 


The abrupt change in Soviet negotiation tactics and new hard-line positions alluded 
to a change in the world power balance that did not exist. However, the image the 
Soviets portrayed was that they were in charge and could now push for the removal of 
U.S. forces from overseas facilities.’ 


29 Aug 57. Senator Henry Jackson calls for re-evaluation of U.S. ICBM program and 
charges administration with slowdown. “It would be very hazardous for the United 
States to dismiss the ICBM claim as propaganda. . . . It would be a very disastrous 
blow to our own people and our Allies should the Soviets win this race, because it 
would represent the first time the United States has failed to win a race involving an 
important weapon system.” 


Powerful voices within the U.S. government begin to question the balance of world 
power. Sen. Jackson, along with others, successfully pushed for an increase in U.S. 
ICBM funding and accelerating development programs. However, public comments 
and debate led to a growing belief that the U.S. had fallen behind, legitimizing 
Soviet claims. 


30 Aug 57. Washington Post headlines: “TASS Accuses U.S. Press of ‘Hysteria’ on 
Missile,” “Reds Fire 6 Missiles Of Intercontinental Range Over Siberia,” “Reds Zoom 
Ahead In Missile Race.” 


These headlines represent the rapid escalation of Western response. The Soviets 
continue to espouse that the West has nothing to fear from them. Hysteria is 
unwarranted since the Soviets are peaceloving and willing to give up these terror 
weapons. 


Late Aug 57. Western European response similar to Westdeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, “This country’s security has been based mainly in the impregnability of the 
United States. Will this protection now cease to exist?” 
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Allies begin to question the deterrent value of America’s strategic bombers. The 
protective nuclear umbrella they had come to depend on to prevent Soviet aggression 
was not as dependable. This was a key theme the Soviets continued to hammer home 
as they worked to create a rift in NATO. 


Early Sep 57. Soviet scientist claims accuracy within 12.4 miles. 


This level of accuracy implies the ICBM is a terror weapon, only applicable to very 
large soft targets similar to cities. 


.9 Sep 57. Zorin claims, “The statesmen of the U.S. and NATO openly proclaim that 


they are preparing for atomic war against the peace loving states.” 


Once again, the image of Soviets as peace loving people, who only want world 
harmony is brought to the forefront as the U.N. prepares to begin discussions.’ 


. Mid-Sep 57. U.N. General Assembly sessions on Hungarian Revolt. 


4 Oct 57. USSR successfully launches Sputnik I. 


Soviets pursue efforts to link space achievements to military capabilities. USIA 
reports indicate they were successful.” 


3 Nov 57. Sputnik II successfully launched.'' 


Mid-Nov 57. Khrushchev: “I think it is no secret that there now exists a range of 
missiles with the aid of which it is possible to fulfill any assignment of operational and 
strategic importance.” 


Building on recent Soviet space achievements, Khrushchev connects space 
capabilities with military weapon systems. Official statements can be seen as 
following a logical sequence continuing to remain ambiguous while creating the 
belief of a plausible ICBM capability in the West.’ 


1958 (date unknown) Senator John F. Kennedy warns that Soviet missile superiority 
will threaten U.S. security within the next two to six years. 


The missile gap and Soviet superiority are accepted by the majority of Western 
leaders.” 


. 10 Nov 58. Berlin Crisis begins. 


A new Soviet hard-line surprised the West. The only significant change in the world 
situation was the Soviet ICBM development. Therefore, they must have a strong 
ICBM force to risk war over Berlin. 


19 Mar 59. Khrushchev: “If such a country as ours, which occupies one-sixth of the 
globe, can, as they assert, be destroyed in a brief period of time, how much time is 
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needed to destroy other smaller countries, the allies of the United States, by resorting 
to the same means with which we are threatened? If the American generals and 
admirals ignore their own allies and write them off, it is their own affair.” 


Note that the U.S. is not threatened here. ICBMs are being used as a wedge in 
possible Western Alliance cracks. ICBMs are not mentioned in this comment, 
however, since the Soviets did not have a capable bomber force, the implication is 
that rockets either land or submarine launched would be used against U.S. allies. 


9 May 59. Khrushchev claims the Soviet Union has “enough rockets for America, too, 
should war be unleashed against us. . . . They allege that the Soviet Union has few 
intercontinental rockets. They would have you believe that the United States stands to 
lose least from a war. Even if this were true, does this make you Germans feel any 
better.” 


Further efforts to break-up NATO and sway public opinion directly targeted at West 
Germany. 


29 May 59. Khrushchev states if attacked, they will destroy the rocket bases targeting 
them. “They are located not in bare rocky country, but where people live. But the 
governments of countries which provide territory for rocket bases of a transoceanic 
power for some reason do not take the vital interest of their peoples into account.” 


A direct attempt to influence Great Britain, threatening the general population and 
preventing deployment of U.S. Thor missiles to the British Isles. The transoceanic 
power can only be seen as the U.S. If Thors were deployed to Great Britain, then 
Europe had more than just a nuclear bomber umbrella to protect them. 


1 Jun 59. Khrushchev declares, “The imperialists know our strength. To attack us is 
tantamount to suicide; one would have to be insane for this. I do not believe they are 
as stupid as all that; they understand the consequences which the unleashing of war 
against the socialist countries may have for them.” 


More threats implying non-existent Soviet ICBM capabilities. 


30 July 59. Khrushchev to the Party Central Committee: “A situation has at present 
been created in which the imperialists will hardly dare to launch a war against our 
motherland or against the countries of socialism. Our forces and those of our socialist 
allies are colossal and in the West, apparently, this is now understood.” 


11 Oct 59. Khrushchev: “We now have all the rockets we need: long-range rockets, 
intermediate-range rockets and short range rockets.” 


Although many may interpret this to imply the Soviets possessed the quantity of 


rockets required to threaten the U.S., in actuality Khrushchev was addressing the 
different types of rockets. 
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Nov 1959. Khrushchev: “We now have stockpiled so many rockets, so many atomic 
and hydrogen warheads, that, if we were attacked, we could wipe from the face of the 
earth all our probable opponents.” 


By not including bombers, Khrushchev infers the Soviets possess enough operational 
ICBMs to destroy the U.S. However, it has become generally accepted that 
Khrushchev did not view the U.S. as a serious threat to the survival of the Soviet 
Union as long as the Soviets did not threaten vital U.S. interest. It can be argued 
then that the U.S. was not viewed as a likely opponent that would attack. 


29 Nov 59. Khrushchev: “The Soviet Union has intercontinental ballistic rockets with 
hydrogen warheads.” 


1 Dec 1959. U.S. Secretary of Defense McElroy calls for 24-hour airborne strategic 
bomber alert to offset possible missile gap. Pres. Eisenhower rejected this concept but 
supported a standby alert capability. 


The missile gap was accepted at all levels of government and the possible 
vulnerability of U.S. bombers to a surprise first strike became a growing concern for 
both the U.S. and its allies. 


.15 Jan 60. Khrushchev to Supreme Soviet: “We already have enough nuclear 


weapons, atomic and hydrogen, and the corresponding rockets to deliver this weapon 
to the territory of a possible aggressor, that if some madman stirred up an attack on 
our state or on other socialist states we could literally wipe from the face of the earth 
the country or countries that attacked us.” 


For the first time, Soviets connect sufficient nuclear weapons and the technology to 
place them on rockets. By including aggression against other socialist states, 
Khrushchev is implying the missiles are ICBMs. 


Jan 60. Soviets claim successful test launch of space program rocket over 6,500 
nautical miles. 


Soviets continue to use scientific accomplishments as the basis for military claims. If 
a space rocket has a range of 6,500 nautical miles, then extending the range of other 
rockets is not difficult. 


15 Jan 60. Minister of Defense, Marshall Malinovsky: “The building of large, 
expensive airfields with complicated equipment is not required for launching rockets. 
It is far easier to camouflage and even completely conceal rocket-launch positions; this 
guarantees a higher degree of security and invulnerability for rocket weapons.” 


After U-2 flights, U.S. begins to question Soviet claims. Malinovsky uses Western 
doubt to his advantage and claims that ICBMs can not be discovered. 
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31 Jan 60. U.S. statements point to much smaller Soviet operational ICBM capabilities 
than claimed. Soviets respond and say the “data” available to CIA Director, Allen 
Dulles is of little value. “To calculate in Washington the number of rockets and other 
types of Soviet arms is of as little use as counting crows on the fence .. . How many 
rockets do we have? Enough! Enough to wipe from the face of the earth any country 
that dares attack the Soviet Union.” 


Confident Soviet claims continue to fuel the Missile Gap deception. 


11 Feb 60. Survey of Western European nations reveals Soviet Union is viewed as 
militarily superior to the U.S. 


Soviet deception efforts have succeeded in Western Europe. If the deception had not 
begun to unravel within the next few months, long term effects may have severely 
threatened the U.S. position and strained NATO. 


Feb 1960. U.S. intelligence estimates of Soviet ICBMs reduced 66 percent from 
1958-Jan 1960 estimates.“ 


Mid 60. Berlin Crisis discussions 


Jun 1960. U.S. Intelligence estimates of Soviet ICBMs reduced 50 percent from Aug 
1960 estimates, resulting in an 85 percent reduction since Jan 1960 estimate. 


Jun 60. 45 percent to 15 percent of Norway opinion survey respondents believe the 
Soviet Union is militarily stronger. 


U.S. intelligence reports had not been made public at this time. Soviet deception 
efforts were still having a strong impact on Western states. 


Aug 1960. U.S. intelligence estimates of Soviet ICBMs reduced four percent from 
Feb 1960 estimate, resulting in 70 percent reduction since Jan 1960 estimate. 


. Late 1960 to 1961. Defense spending increases gain momentum as Kennedy 


administration pushes for $14 billion more in outlays over Pres. Eisenhower’s plans. 
U.S. strategic systems receive $6 billion of the increase, primarily improving ICBM 
capabilities. In 1997 terms, these increases equal $76 billion and $32.5 billion. 


Missile deception results in enormous additional defense spending to overcome the 
Sap. 


May 1961. Marshall Grechko, senior Warsaw Pact officer: “Soviet rocket troops (are) 
now able to destroy aggressors at any point on earth.” 


Operational Soviet ICBMs continue to be portrayed as a significant threat to the U.S. 
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Mid-late 1961. Kennedy administration aggressively works to overcome inaccurate 
public opinion of Soviet superiority by supporting policies and actions that 
demonstrate American strategic capabilities.’ 


Sep 1961. U.S. intelligence estimates of Soviet ICBMs reduced to a level only 3.5 
percent of Jan 1960 estimate, resulting in a total downward estimate of 96.5 percent in 
19 months. 


21 Oct 61. Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roswell Gilpatric: “The fact is that this 
nation has a nuclear retaliatory force of such lethal power that an enemy move which 
brought it into play would be an act of self-destruction on his part. ...we have a 
second strike capability which is at least as extensive as what the Soviets can deliver 
by striking first.” 


The Soviet ICBM bluff is called and the U.S. moves to correct the image of an 
inferior military capability.”° 


23 Oct 61. Malinovsky responds to Gilpatric comments. “Brandishing the might of 
the United States, he (Gilpatric) threatened us with force. What can one say to this 
one more threat, to this petty statement? . . . this threat does not frighten us.” 


Soviets challenge and attempt to discredit U.S. claims of superiority and Soviet 
inferiority. 


19 Jan to 2 Feb 62. Secretary of Defense McNamara acknowledges overestimates of 
Soviet ICBM capabilities during congressional testimony. 


25 Jan 62. Malinovsky: “. .. we are capable of wiping from the face of the earth with 
one rocket-nuclear blow any targets, all the industrial and administrative-political 
centers of the U.S.A.” 


31 Jan 62. Radio Moscow implies security arrangements between the U.S. and Japan 
are based on false U.S. capability claims and “the Soviet Union with its nuclear rockets 
is capable of annihilating with one blow those countries which have permitted other 
countries to maintain military bases in areas adjacent to the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries.” 


Soviets return to the strategy of threatening U.S. allies and de-emphasizing ICBM 
capabilities. 


2 Feb 62. Soviet Admiral Gorshkov in comments targeting Turkey for its participation 
in NATO and CENTO said if war comes, “. . . a nuclear rocket blow will, of course, 
be inflicted on Turkey. After that, the assistance (the NATO Mediterranean Fleet) 
promises to Turkey will certainly not be asked for, because it will not be needed 
anymore.” 
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.29 June 62. Radio Moscow: “No appeals that blows should be directed only at 


military objectives could prevent the all-devastating counter-blow at the economic, 
transportation, military, and administrative centers of the United States and its allies.” 


Pres. Kennedy’s announcement that the U.S. may consider limited nuclear responses 
alludes to a possible U.S. first strike. The U.S. may be starting to implement the 
nuclear blackmail the Soviets feared. 


. Sept-Oct 62. Cuban Missile Crisis 


One final effort to hold significant numbers of U.S. targets at risk compensating for 
the inadequate Soviet ICBM program.  Khrushchev’s willingness to back down 
highlights the Soviets inability to project intercontinental power. The Cuban Missile 
Crisis signaled the death knell for Soviet ICBM claims. 


1 Dec 62. Secretary of Defense, Robert McNamara: “The ending of a myth has made 
it possible to take a firm line with our adversaries and at the same time reassure our 
friends that we are strong and determined to use our strength if we have to.” 


Secretary McNamara further acknowledges the missile gap deception influenced U.S. 
policies and increased allies’ apprehension. 


1964. Soviets expand military and economic aid programs to countries such as 
Indonesia, United Arab Republic, and Algeria. 


Threats aimed at the U.S. and its allies no longer impact world events. The Soviets 
turn to other methods of influence. 


14 Apr 64. DoD admits Soviets deployed only “‘a handful” of operational ICBMs. 


Feb 65. U.S. begins bombing campaign against North Vietnam, without Soviet 
response as had been implied over the previous eight years. 


Apr 65. Secretary McNamara discussing the current situation of U.S. Soviet strategic 
relationship: “(The Soviets) have decided that they have lost the quantitative race, and 
they are not seeking to engage us in that contest . . . There is no indication that the 
Soviets are seeking to develop a strategic nuclear force as large as ours.” 
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Natconal Security Deelaien under prqwsior.  E.0. 12356 
i é : by D. Van Tassel, National Securtty Coots 
Dinective Number 75 aeeqivd 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH THE USSR (8s) 


U.S. policy toward the Soviet Union will consist of three 
elements: external resistance to Soviet imperialism; internal 
pressure on the USSR to weaken the sources of Soviet imperialism: 
and negotiations to eliminate, on the basis of strict reciprocity, 
outstanding disagreements. Specifically, U.S. tasks are: 


As Ta contain and over time reverse Soviet expansionism by 
competing effectively on a sustained basis with the Soviet 
Union in all international arenas -- particularily in the 
overall military balance and in geographical regions of 
priority concern to the United States. This will remain 
the primary focus of U.S. policy toward the USSR. 


2. To promote, within the narrow limits available to us, the 
process of change in the Soviet Union toward a more plura- 
listic political and economic system in which the power of 
the privileged ruling elite is gradyally reduced. The U.S. 
recognizes that Soviet aggressiveness has deep roots in the 
internal system, and that relations with the USSR should 
therefore take into account whether or not they help to 
strengthen this system and its capacity to engage in 
aggression, 


3. To engage the Soviet Union in negotiations to attempt to 
reach agreements which protect and enhance U.5. interests 
and which are consistent with the principle of strict 
reciprocity and mutual interest. This is important when 
the Soviet Union is in the midst of a process of political 
succession. (S) 


In order to implement this threefold strategy, the U.5. must convey 
clearly to Moscow that unacceptable behavior will incur costs that 
would outweigh any gains. At the same time, the U.S. must make 
Clear to the Soviets that genuine restraint in their behavior 

would create the possibility of an East-West relationship that 
might bring important. benefits for the Soviet Union. It is 
particularly important that this message be conveyed clearly during 
the succession period, since this may be a particularly opportune 


time for external forces to affect the policies of Brezhnev's 
successors. {§) 
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Appendix G 


Correspondence with President Bush 


GEORGE BUSH 


January 16, 1997 


Dear Major Cox, 


Thank you for your letter of 10 January. | appreciated hearing from 
you. 


Unfortunately, Major, 1 must respectfully decline your request for a 
personal interview. Since leaving office, | have received hundreds 

of like requests, and it simply is not possible for me to grant each 

one. Thus, in fairness, | decline them all. However, | hope the enclosed 
information is helpful to you in your research. 


Regarding your third paragraph, | know very well that | would never send 
a message to Saddam Hussein “via a Japanese businessman.” You state 
that copies of such a letter were “later found throughout Iraq.” If you find 
a copy of this letter, | would very much like to see it. | am totally confident 
it is a fraud. 


Regarding my pronunciation of Saddam Hussein's name, frankly, | don't 
really care how | pronounced it. | expect that my pronunciation did differ 
from time to time; however, | was not conveying some kind of message. 


Thank you for writing, and good luck with your project. 


Sincerely, 


ip Rm 


Major Lee-Volker Cox 
USAF 

1815 Braddock Road 
Montgomery, AL 36106 


P.S. In the War College there in Montgomery is Colonel Kim Siniscalchi, 
USAF. She is a nurse and a leader in her field. | know you would enjoy 
meeting her; and if you do, please tell her that her former Commander in 
Chief and Mrs. Bush send a huge abrazo. 


10000 MEMORIAL DRIVE - HOUSTON, TEXAS 77024 
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USIA 
USSR 


WMD 


Glossary 


Acronyms 
Central Intelligence Agency 
commander-in-chief 
course of action 


Department of Defense 
Department of State 


intercontinental ballistic missile 
instrument of power 


military operations other than war 
National Command Authority 
National Security Decision Directives 
National Security Strategy 
psychological operations 

Reserve Officer Training Corps 
Strategic Air Command 

special operations forces 

special planning group 


United States Strategic Command 


United Nations 
United States 


United States Agency for International Development 


Under Secretary of Defense (Policy) 
United States Information Agency 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


weapons of mass destruction 
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Definitions 

black propaganda. misinformation operations accredited to source other than the 
originating organization. 

black PSYOP. PSYOP based on nonfactual information, lies and fabrications. 

CINC. commander-in-chief. Although the U.S. President is considered the commander- 
in-chief of American forces, references to CINC in this paper imply the combatant 
commander. 

coercive PSYOP. efforts undertaken to convince a target audience to reverse a previous 
position or decision. 

covert. operations not conducted in the open, clandestine. 

deception. activities undertaken to purposely mislead a target audience 

deterrent PSYOP. activities undertaken to prevent a given course of action that may or 
may not have been the target audience’s most beneficial option. 

gray propaganda. factual or misinformation operations from unidentified source. 

gray PSYOP. PSYOP based on exaggerations or half-truths 

incentive PSYOP. positive actions or inducements offered to a target audience to select 
a course of action that benefits the sender’s interests. 

information warfare. action to deny, exploit, corrupt, or destroy an adversary’s 
information and its functions and protecting against similar activities. 

intercontinental ballistic missile. Large surface-to-surface nuclear capable ballistic 
missile with a range in excess of 5,000 miles. 

interagency. Relationship between governmental organizations. 

military operations other than war. Use of military capabilities across the range of 
military operations short of war. 

national military strategy. Strategy of how best to employ military capabilities to 
achieve national goals. 

National Security Decision Directives. President Ronald Reagan’s authoritative orders 
on policies he felt were critical to U.S. security and interests. 

National Security Strategy. The overarching presidential strategy of integrating IOPs 
for achieving U.S. objectives and supporting national interests. 

operational military PSYOP. activities conducted in a geographic area prior to, during, 
and after conflict in support of a commander’s plans. 

operational PSYOP. regionally focused activities undertaken to influence foreign 
attitudes, perceptions, and behavior in support of the sender’s objectives. 

overt. activities taken in the open 

psychological operations. actions taken to create an observable phenomena _ that 
influences the target audience’s decision making process. 

PSYOP. see psychological operations 

public diplomacy. activities undertaken to influence foreign and domestic attitudes, 
perceptions, and behavior in support of the sender’s objectives. 

show of force. Military operation designed to demonstrate resolve, which involves 
increased visibility of deployed forces. 

Scud. Short range mobile surface ballistic missile originally developed in the USSR but 
exported and modified by numerous other countries including Iraq. 


i= 


special operations forces. Military units organized to perform unconventional missions 
in hostile, denied, or politically sensitive areas. 

Special Planning Group. established by NSDD 77 for the overall planning, direction, 
coordination, implementation and monitoring of public diplomacy activities. No 
longer in existence. 

strategic PSYOP. activities undertaken to influence foreign attitudes, perceptions, and 
behavior in support of the sender’s objectives. 

tactical military PSYOP. activities conducted in support of a tactical commander during 
conflict. Radio, television, and loudspeaker broadcasts and leaflets are the most 
common activities. 

tactical PSYOP. locally focused activities undertaken to influence foreign attitudes, 
perceptions, and behavior in support of the sender’s objectives. 

TASS. Soviet news agency. 

United States Strategic Command. Unified military command responsible for deterring 
a major military attack against the United States and its allies and if necessary 
employing forces. USSTRATCOM has at its disposal for planning purposes ICBMs, 
ballistic missile submarines, strategic bombers and reconnaissance assets. 

weapons of mass destruction. nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons. 

white propaganda. factual information accredited to originating organization. 

white PSYOP. PSYOP based on factual information. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Psychological Operations (PSYOP) have been used, to some extent, in almost 
every type of conflict since biblical times. During times of war and times of peace, it is 
directed toward the behavior of a target audience (TA), in order to influence their 
emotions, motives, and objective reasoning in support of the accomplishment of national 
aims and objectives.! During war, tactical PSYOP is used to lower enemies’ will to fight 
and ultimately lead them to surrender. The importance of PSYOP can be seen in its 
elevated use throughout the 20th and into the 21st century. Beginning in World War I, 
the United States has tasked a number of organizations to conduct PSYOP, including the 
Propaganda Sub-Section, established in 1918, the Office of War Information (OWN), 
created in 1942, the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare (OCPW), established 
in 1951, and since 1967, the 4"" Psychological Operations Group (POG). 


In its use of PSYOP, the United States has learned that, in order to influence the 
behavior of a target audience, one must properly plan the operation in order for it to be 
successful. However, more than just planning is required in order for PSYOP to be 
successful; it is also important to consider the best medium for sending the message, the 
receptiveness of the target audience, and the creation of metrics to evaluate the success of 
the operation. Literature on communications theory is particularly useful for 
understanding the necessary conditions that make planning and executing PSYOP 
successful. In this thesis, I will conduct research on communication theory and 
Psychological Operations, in particular its use during the Korean War, in an attempt to 
better understand what makes for successful psychological operations. The aim of this 
research is to help inform the planning process of future operations in order to execute 


successful PS YOP. 


! William E. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz, A Psychological Warfare Casebook (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University, 1958), 2. 


A. BACKGROUND 


A considerable body of literature has been written over the last seventy years that 
describes cases of PSYOP and communication theory. There are a number of books and 
reports written on PSYOP during the Korean War, the first great Cold War conflict, and 
one in which PSYOP were prominently featured. Stephen Pease, George Pettee, Stanley 
Sandler, Herbert Friedman, and Alfred Paddock provide the information needed to 
describe who was responsible for the planning and execution of PSYOP, how it was 
employed, and the effects it had on the target audience during the Korean War. However, 
these authors do not focus sufficiently on the importance of PSYOP messaging and how 


it relates to the successfulness or unsuccessfulness of an operation.” 


Communication theory literature offers a great deal of information on what makes 
for successful communication. Communication models by Harold Lasswell, Claude 
Shannon and Warren Weaver, Wilber Schramm, and David Berlo provide the foundation 
for the PSYOP model that will be introduced in this thesis, in particular, the importance 
of the source, message, medium, and receiver.2 However, surprisingly little has been 
written that identifies the practical use of communication models in PSYOP planning. 
For example, Philip Katz gives a comprehensive detail of communication theory and how 


it relates to PSYOP but does not identify a way to use communication models in PSYOP 


2 Stephen E. Pease, PSYWAR: Psychological Warfare in Korea, 1950-1953 (Harrisburg: Stackpole 
Books, 1992); George S. Pettee, Technical Memorandum ORO-T-3:_ US PSYWAR Operations in the 
Korean War (Chevy Chase, Maryland: Operations Research Office, Johns Hopkins University, 1951); 
Stanley Sandler, “Cease Resistance: It’s Good For You!”: A History of U.S. Army Combat Psychological 
Operations (Fort Bragg, NC: U.S. Army Special Operations Command Historical Monograph Series No. 
9, 1999); Herbert A. Friedman, “OPERATION MOOLAH: The Plot to Steal a MiG-15,” Accessed May 
07, 2011. http://www.psywarrior.com/Moolah.html; Alfred H. Paddock, U.S. Army Special Warfare: Its 
Origins (Kansas: University Press of Kansas, 2002). 


3 Harold D. Lasswell, “The Structure and Function of Communication in Society,” The 
Communication of Ideas, edited by Lyman Bryson (New York: Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1948), 37; Claude F. Shannon and Warren Weaver, The 
Mathematical Theory of Communication, (Urbana, Il.: The University of Illinois Press, 1964) p. 7; Wilbur 
Schramm, “How Communication Works,” The Process and Effects of Communication (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1954); David K. Berlo, The Process of Communication (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1960). 
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planning.4 This thesis aims to address these shortcomings by creating a model and 
matrix, using the PSYOP messaging variables, to evaluate PSYOP planning and 


operations. 


Specifically, this thesis argues that, in order to understand what causes PSYOP to 
be successful or unsuccessful one must look at the source’s in-depth knowledge of the 
TA, the message being sent, the medium that is used to send the message, and the 
receptivity of the TA. These variables, drawn from communications theory, are 
necessary for PSYOP to be successful, but to what degree? Is one of these variables more 
important than another for successful PSYOP? Do all four variables have to be strong or 
can one or more variables be weak and still achieve the desired effects of the operation? 
This thesis aims to investigate these questions in order to better understand successful 


planning and execution of PSYOP operations. 
B. METHODOLOGY 


Building from literature on PSYOP and communication theory, this thesis begins 
by defining what PSYOP is and identifies four variables that are necessary for successful 
PSYOP messaging: in-depth knowledge of the target audience, a clear message, the 
correct medium, and the receptiveness of the target audience. These four variables make 
up a PSYOP model and matrix which will be used to evaluate U.S. PSYOP operations 
during the Korean War, in particular Operation MOOLAH, which aimed to encourage the 
defection of a MiG-15 fighter pilot with his aircraft, and the U.S. military’s use of leaflets 


and loudspeakers to spread PSYOP messages during the war. 


The Korean War is an ideal case to test the PSYOP model and matrix for several 
reasons. First, there is an abundance of literature written, not only on the Korean War, but 


also on the use of PSYOP throughout the conflict. Second, since the Korean War took 


4 See “PSYOP and Communication Theory” by Philip Katz, taken from The Art and Science of 
Psychological Operations: Case Studies of Military Application (Washington: American Institute for 
Research, 1976), 20-39. 


5 Although there are a number of variables present during PS YOP, the four that have been chosen 
coincide with the variables within communication theory. These variables are identified in communication 
theory and make communication successful. 


place over fifty years ago, there has been enough time to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
PSYOP that took place. Also, documents that were otherwise secret have been made 
available for study. Third, according to Arend Lijphart, a single case study such as the 
Korean conflict is a valid and important means of testing theories. “The great advantage 
of the case study is that by focusing on a single case, that case can be intensively 
examined...Indirectly, however, case studies can make an important contribution to the 


establishment of general propositions and thus to theory-building.’” 


The thesis proceeds as follows: Chapter II offers a definition of PSYOP, drawn 
from U.S. Army manuals, and offers a brief overview of PSYOP’s history, particularly 
since World War I. Chapter II] uses communication theory to develop a PSYOP model 
and matrix, arguing that four variables are particularly important for understanding the 
success of PSYOP products: in-depth knowledge of the target audience, the clarity of the 
message, the medium used to send the message, and the receptiveness of the TA to the 
message. Chapter IV uses the PSYOP model and matrix to evaluate U.S. PSYOP during 
the Korean War, specifically Operation MOOLAH and the use of leaflets and 
loudspeakers. Chapter V will draw general conclusions and their implications for 
PSYOP today. 


6 Arend Lijphart, “Comparative Politics and the Comparative Method,” The American Political 
Science Review, (1971): 691, accessed May 26, 2011, 
http://campus.murraystate.edu/academic/faculty/mark.wattier/Lijphart197 1.pdf. 
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Il. WHAT IS PSYOP? 


From the time they were founded in 1775 and 1776, the United States Army and 
the government of the United States have used many forms of media to send well-crafted 
and sometimes not-so-well crafted messages to populations around the world. These 
messages were intended to persuade, influence, and/or change the behavior of 
populations or target audiences in favor of U.S. objectives. Crafted during times of war 
and during times of peace, these messages have been the backbone of U.S. strategic 
communications, public diplomacy, and _ psychological operations. Strategic 
communications and public diplomacy have been used extensively to inform foreign 
populations about the United States, and Psychological Operations have been used 


extensively during wartime to lower the morale of enemy combatants. 


This chapter offers a brief history of Psychological Operations, including its 
definition, how PSYOP messaging is developed, the roles it plays in U.S. military 


operations and in support of embassy activities, and its evolution since World War I. 
A. DEFINING PSYOP 


Psychological Operations (PSYOP)’ is the term that has been used the longest to 
describe how the U.S. Army uses selected media to send messages and influence target 
audiences. PSYOP has outlived the terms “propaganda” and “psychological warfare” 
(PSYWAR) by more than twenty years each. Just as the term PSYOP has changed over 
the years, which will be discussed later in this chapter, the definition has also changed. 
Broadly defined, PSYOP is the actions taken by an organization to decrease an enemy’s 
morale and efficiency, lower their will to fight, and ultimately cause them to surrender. 
In order to disseminate the selected information, the organization develops a product or 
message, which can be audio, visual, or combination of both, and decides on the 


appropriate media that will have maximum effect in reaching the target audience. 


7 Most recently, the U.S. Army has proposed changing the name of PSYOP to Military Information 
Support Operations (MISO). While the new term is still being debated, this thesis will continue to use the 
term PSYOP. 
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In the United States Army, the organization that conducts PSYOP is the 4" 
Psychological Operations Group (POG). The units within the 4" POG conduct PSYOP 
across the range of military operations and, according to Field Manuel 3-05.301, 
[PSYOP] are the “planned operations to convey selected information and indicators to 
foreign audiences to influence their emotions, motives, objective reasoning, and 
ultimately the behavior of foreign governments, organizations, groups, and individuals. 
The purpose of Psychological Operations is to induce or reinforce foreign attitudes and 
behavior favorable to the originator’s objectives.’’8 In order to influence foreign TAs, 
PSYOP is employed across all instruments of national power to include diplomatic, 


information, economic measures, and military operations. 


PSYOP is used to amplify the effects of military operations. Used during 
offensive and defensive operations, PSYOP is employed to hasten the eventual defeat of 
enemy forces through a number of ways, including undermining the will of the enemy to 
resist and, undercutting the credibility of enemy leadership, increasing unrest among the 
civilian population in enemy areas, fostering desertion or surrender of enemy forces, 
reducing civilian interference with military operations, increasing acceptance of friendly 
forces in occupied territory, and countering enemy propaganda.? Also used during 
stability operations, PSYOP supports counterterrorism, noncombatant evacuation 
operations, foreign internal defense, unconventional warfare, and humanitarian 


assistance. 


Current military doctrine calls for a seven-phase PSYOP process. “The seven- 
phase PSYOP process is a standardized, nonlinear framework by which PSYOP are 
planned and conducted in support of a broad range of missions.” !° Phase I, or planning, 
is where the Psychological Operations objectives (PO), supporting Psychological 


Operations objectives, potential target audiences, initial assessment criteria, and baseline 


8 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations Process 
Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, Glossary-8. 


9 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.30: Psychological Operations, April 
2005, 2-3. 


10 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations 
Process Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, viii. 
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data are identified. The PO is “a general statement of measurable response that reflects 
the desired behavioral change of foreign TAs... [a Supporting Psychological Operations 
Objective] SPO is the specific behavioral response desired from the target audience to 
accomplish a given PO.”!! In order to accomplish the PO, two or more supporting 


PSYOP objectives are needed. 


Phase II, or target audience analysis, is where “the PSYOP arguments used (the 
overall argument and approach to obtain the desired behavior from the TA) and 
recommended actions that the U.S. military and its allies can take to influence the 
behavior of selected foreign audiences”!? are identified. Also during this phase, the 
medium that will be used to carry the message to the TA will be identified. PSYOP 
planners use the best medium to disseminate the message to the TA. There are a number 
of mediums that are identified that have the capability to disseminate or communicate the 
message, including face-to-face communication, broadcast communication such as radio 
and television, print material such as newspaper, handbills, leaflets, and posters, and 


digital dissemination such as the Internet. 


Phase III, or series development, is where a “complex, creative, and collaborative 
process that creates synergy between multiple products and actions to achieve the desired 
behavior change for a single target audience’”’!3 takes place. Series development is the 
bringing together of a number of products or messages that will aid in the 
accomplishment of a single SPO. It usually takes more than one product or message to 


change the behavior of a single TA. 


Phase IV, or product development and design, is when the product/action 
worksheet is created using information from phases I through II]. The worksheet “is a 
source document and conceptual tool for creating products [messages] and providing 


guidance for pretest and posttest questionnaires.” !4 


1 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations 
Process Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, 1-26—1-27. 


12 Jbid., 2-1. 
13 bid., 3-1. 
14 Tbid., 4-1. 


Phase V, or approval, is where the PSYOP series goes through an internal review 
board, after pretesting and appropriate changes are made to the products, and then 


“staffed out for review and signature by the official approval authority.” 5 


After approval is granted, Phase VI begins. Phase VI, or production, distribution, 
and dissemination is where the products [messages] are mass produced, moved to the 
dissemination point, and then is disseminated, which is “the actual delivery of the 


PSYOP message to the TA.”!6 


Post-testing of products also takes place during this phase, which “helps the 
PSYOP Soldiers determine which products in the series are reaching the TA, what 
portions of the PSYOP argument are resonating with the TA, and what degree of 
influence the PSYOP series has on the TA.”!7 With the information obtained during post 
testing, products can be modified or dropped from the series if they are not achieving the 


desired effects on the TA. 


Phase VII, or evaluation, is the “process for evaluating [the] achievement of [the] 
SPOs and assessing the overall impact of [the] PSYOP series on [the] TA behavior.”!8 
PSYOP evaluation is achieved through the monitoring of impact indicators, which 
answer the assessment criteria questions. “PSYOP assessment criteria are the objective 
measures used to monitor and assess changes in TA behavior over time...impact 
indicators are specific, measureable, and observable behavior performed by the 
TA...analysis of the impact indicators over time will show behavior trends, which 


determine whether the SPOs are being achieved.” !? 


In addition to its military mission, PSYOP provides support to ambassadors and 
country teams in order to reinforce diplomatic efforts through a number of operations 


including counterdrug operations, humanitarian mine action, and peace building. United 


15 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations 
Process Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, 5-1. 


16 Ibid., 6-9. 
17 Tbid., 6-17. 
18 Tbid., 7-1. 
19 Thid., 7-2. 


States government information efforts are supported by PSYOP under the auspice of 
military support to public diplomacy (MSPD).29 Since foreign audiences are often 
targeted by specific information, PSYOP has been used more frequently by the U.S. 
government. For example, PSYOP can be used to support economic measures in the 
establishment of an exclusion zone. Exclusion zones can be established in the air (no-fly 
zone), sea (maritime), or on land to prohibit specified activities in a specific geographic 
area.2! PSYOP can be used to inform and influence the target audience to act or not act 
within that zone. Historically, most of the information written about PSYOP is about 


PSYOP in support of military operations. 
B. CRAFTING THE PSYOP MESSAGE 


PSYOP messaging consists of four variables: in-depth knowledge of the TA, the 


message, the medium and the receptiveness of the TA. 


The first variable present is the in-depth knowledge of the TA. Studying the 
enemy before and during conflict gives the PSYOP planner the necessary knowledge to 
properly employ PSYOP against it. Learning everything they can about the culture, 
attitudes, emotions, values, and ethics gives valuable insights as to why the TA behaves 
the way it does. In order to change the behavior of the TA, one must understand why the 
TA behaves the way it does. An in-depth knowledge of the TA allows the PSYOP 


planner the ability to understand the behavior and what they need to do to change it. 


Initial research on the area of operation which the TA is in should have already 
been conducted. “PSYOP [planners] should keep abreast of current events and study the 
history, culture, society, and political makeup of their respective target countries or 
regions to increase their awareness of long-standing and emerging PSYOP-relevant 
issues.”22 This initial research allows the PSYOP planner to have a base knowledge of 


the TA and its surroundings. To build on this base knowledge, the PSYOP planner 


20 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.30: Psychological Operations, April 
2005, 2-2. 


21 Ybid., 2-5. 


22 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations 
Process Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, 2-1. 
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conducts in-depth research on the TA during Phase II, Target Audience Analysis. 
Researching PSYOP-specific intelligence, open source information, supported unit 
documentation, finished intelligence products, and special PSYOP studies and 
assessments by the Strategic Studies Detachment (SSD) allows the PSYOP planner to 
identify the conditions, vulnerabilities, susceptibility, and accessibility of the TA which 
will allow them to effectively target the required behavioral change.22 The PSYOP 
planner will also identify any differences in meaning between the TA’s and planner’s 
language. The differences of meanings in languages, called semantics, can cause the TA 
to misunderstand the PSYOP message. If the TA misunderstands the PSYOP message, 
then there is a possibility that the message will not achieve the desired behavioral change 


that it was intended to do. 


The second variable present is the message. Crafting a message is a difficult task 
and current doctrine does not give enough guidance on how to craft a message. Field 
Manual 3-05.301, dated 2007, gives step-by-step instructions on how to develop the 
PSYOP argument, supporting argument, appeal, techniques, and primary influence tactics 
that will be directed towards the TA. The field manual states, “the main argument is the 
reason that the TA should engage in the desired behavior...the supporting arguments are 
used to provide factual evidence, address causes and effects, and exploit 
vulnerabilities...an appeal is the overall approach used to present the main 
argument...techniques refer to the specific methods used to present information to the 
TA... [and] primary influence tactics will magnify the persuasiveness of PSYOP 
products and actions.”24 The field manual, however, does not explain how to link them 
together and develop the appropriate message. However, it does state that the PSYOP 
argument “is not a slogan or tagline and does not provide the specific message or 


wording for individual product development, which is conducted in Phase IV.”25 


23 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations Process 
Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, 2-1. 


24 Ibid., 2-23, 2-27. 
25 Ibid., 2-24. 
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The word “message” is used sixty-seven times throughout Phase IV, but nowhere 
in the field manual does it explain how to craft the message. It does cover how and 
where the message should be inserted or displayed on the product that is being 
disseminated, whether it is audio, visual, or a combination of both. Dealing with print 
products, the most useful information on messages that Phase IV provides is “factors 
contributing to effective message writing include the following: a good practical 
knowledge of the TA language, recent residence in the target location and familiarity 
with current happenings in that area, familiarity with the organization of the TA’s 
leadership, equipment, and arms, familiarity with the civilian population and the political, 
sociological, economic and psychological environment, and access to personnel with 


experience in advertising, journalism, public relations, or marketing.”2° 


Field Manual 33-1-1, dated 1994, gives better instructions on how to craft a 
message. The field manual states, “PSYOP messages come in many forms...whatever 
the kind of message, however, they have a common characteristic—they ultimately have 
the same kind of purpose and the same need to be attended, understood, accepted, and 
acted upon.”2’ Appendix J of the same manual goes on to explain, “the copy text is the 
written message...it contains a detailed discussion of the appeal being made, supporting 
and justifying it. A good text convinces the reader that only by accepting the course of 
action stated or implied in the text can his needs be fulfilled. The text must contain 
terms, phrases, and vernacular familiar to the target audience.”28 Just as with print 
products, current doctrine has left out key information that the PSYOP planner needs to 
write a message inside a script for an audio product, such as a loudspeaker or radio 
broadcast. FM 33-1-1 addresses these issues by listing a number of principles and factors 
that the PSYOP planner should follow in order to properly script a message that would be 


used in radio and loudspeaker operations. 


26 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations 
Process Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, 4-17. 


27 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 33-1-1: Psychological Operations 
Techniques and Procedures, May 1994, 7-3. 


28 Ibid., J-2. 
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The third variable is the medium. During Phase II, the best medium is selected, 
and during Step Six, determining accessibility, the “PSYOP Soldiers determine which 
media can reach the TA and to what degree the TA can be influenced by each media 
type.”29 There are a number of tasks that the PSYOP planner completes in order to 
choose the best medium. These tasks include: 

deciding how the TA currently receives information, deciphering current 

media patterns and usage, determining how the TA uses the medium, 

discovering how involved the TA is in the process, understanding whether 

the TA assesses the media individually or with others, debating what new 

media can be used to access the TA, including all of the information on 

the target audience analysis worksheet (TAAW), and articulating the 

technical aspects of each media. Once these tasks are complete, they will 


help answer the question, ‘What types of media will effectively carry [the] 
PSYOP [message] to the TA?’29 


The fourth variable is receptiveness of the TA. Current doctrine discusses 
susceptibility of the TA but fails to address TA receptiveness. During phase II of the 
seven-phase PSYOP process, the PSYOP planner implements the Target Audience 
Analysis Model (TAAM). The TAAM “is a practical research and analysis method that 
yields the necessary information for developing PSYOP products and actions.’’3! 
Determining TA receptiveness is not identified in any of the seven steps. If the TA is 
receptive, then they are ready or willing to receive favorably or open to arguments, ideas, 
or change. For the TA to be influenced by the PSYOP message, they first need to be 


receptive of the message. 
C. EVOLUTION OF PSYOP 


Since World War I, the act of using media to send a message to a target audience 
has evolved through a number of names and definitions, and by those who practice it. 


“Propaganda” was the first term that people on all sides of the war used, meaning any 


29 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations 
Process Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, 2-21. 


30 Thid., 2-21. 


31 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations 
Process Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, 2-3. 
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form of communication which affected the minds, emotions, and actions of a particular 
group.22 Military propaganda, defined by Paul Linebarger as “the planned use of any 
form of communication designed to affect the minds and emotions of a given enemy, 
neutral or friendly foreign group for a specific strategic or tactical purpose,”?3 was used 
extensively by all sides during the war. In the United States, several agencies were 
responsible for the employment of propaganda throughout the First World War, which 
included the Committee on Public Information (CPI), better known as the “Creel 
Committee” and the military Propaganda Section inside the General Headquarters, 


American Expeditionary Forces.34 


After World War I, the United States lost most of its interest in the use of 
propaganda because many believed that its employment was not necessary in a peace 
times. The Army disbanded both the CPI and the military Propaganda Section and 
almost all of the experiences and lessons learned during the war were lost over the next 
twenty years. In 1920, J.F.C. Fuller analyzed the lessons learned from the employment 
of new weapons in the war. He prophesied that, in the future, traditional warfare fought 
on the battlefield would be replaced by a “purely psychological warfare.” 35 The term 
psychological warfare (PSYWAR) would come into play when the United States went to 
war against Germany and Japan during the Second World War (WWII). This change, 
from propaganda to PSYWAR, was the result of a translated German document that 
claimed “psychology should be employed in all phases of combat.’3° However, during 


this time, both propaganda and PSY WAR were used interchangeably. 


Just as in WWI, when WWI broke out the United States did not have a unit 


dedicated to conducting PSYWAR. President Franklin D. Roosevelt attempted to correct 


32 Paul M.A. Linebarger, Psychological Warfare, 2" ed. (New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce: 
1954), 39. 


33 Tbid., 39. 
34 Tbid., 67. 


35 J.F.C. Fuller, Tanks in the Great War (London: 1920), 320, quoted in W.E. Daugherty, “Origins of 
PSYOP Terminology,” Daugherty, ed., The Art and Science of Psychological Operations: Case Studies in 
Military Application, 1 (Department of the Army, Washington: April 1976) 18-19. 


36 Alfred H. Paddock, “Legitimizing Army Psychological Operations,” Joint Forces Quarterly 56 (1" 
quarter 2010): 90. 
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the problem by appointing Colonel William Donavon as the Coordinator of Information 
(COD in 1941. Over the next four years, the control of PSYWAR would be wrestled 
between a number of civilian and military agencies. The COI, later renamed the Office 
of Strategic Studies (OSS), disbanded the Psychological Warfare Branch (PWB) within 
the Military Intelligence Service at the end of 1942; ten months later, the PWB was 
resurrected as the Propaganda Branch within the Military Intelligence Division (G-2). 
The Office of War Information (OWJ), and a number of other agencies fought back and 
forth for the rights to conduct PSYWAR throughout WWIL.37 In 1944, the Psychological 
Warfare Branch was established in General MacArthur’s Southwest Pacific Area 
Command and the Psychological Warfare Division was established in General 
Eisenhower’s Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force.78 It was not until 
1945 that all the agencies involved would finally be integrated in some way or another to 
practice PSYWAR. Military historian Stanly Sandler argues: 
The military relationship had been clarified. The new [Propaganda 
Branch] undertook no operations whatever, but connected War 
Department with OWI and OSS for policy and liaison...military needs in 
psychological warfare had been settled by regarding the Theaters in this 
respect as autonomous, and leaving to the respective Theater Commanders 


the definition of their relationships with OWI and OSS, and their use of 
each.39 


Throughout World War II, PSYWAR had a difficult time in establishing itself 
within an appropriate agency, either civilian or military. The military finally decided to 
place the capabilities of PSYWAR within the newly established Propaganda Branch in 
the G-2. Although short lived (only four years) the Propaganda Branch was finally taken 
out of the G-2 branch in 1946 and, in early 1947, moved to Plans and Operations under 
the G-3. During this same period, Major General M.S. Eddy, who was the chief of 


37 Paul M.A. Linebarger, Psychological Warfare, 2" ed. (New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce: 1954) 
89-96. 


38 Alfred H. Paddock, U.S. Army Special Warfare: Its Origins (Kansas: University Press of Kansas, 
2002), 3-18. 


39 Stanley Sandler, “Cease Resistance: It’s Good For You!”: A History of U.S. Army Combat 
Psychological Operations (Fort Bragg, NC: U.S. Army Special Operations Command Historical 
Monograph Series No. 9, 1999), 42—46. 
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information, raised concerns over the term psychological warfare and that it would have 

to be carefully defined “so as not to arouse public indignation or fear of ‘gestapo-ism’ 

and authoritarianism in our own country.’’49 Military historian Paul Paddock argues: 
Director of Plans and Operations was overall responsible for the general 
supervision of Army psychological warfare activities...[but] several War 
Department agencies were given pieces of the pie... Real centralization of 
psychological warfare activities did not occur until January 1951 with the 


formation of the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare (OCPW), 
headed by General McClure.*! 


According to OCPW’s mission, “it was to formulate and develop psychological 
and special operations plan for the Army.’’42 One of the major divisions that McClure 
organized his office into was Psychological Operations. The name of the division would 
later help in transitioning the term PSYWAR to Psychological Operations (PSYOP) in 
the 1960s. 


When North Korea attacked South Korea in the summer of 1950, the only active 
duty unit that focused on PSYWAR was a small Army detachment based at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. This detachment, later designated as the 1*' Loudspeaker and Leaflet (L&L) 
Company, was sent to Korea in the fall of 1950. Once again, interest in PSYWAR 
increased within the U.S. government and the Army in response to this new conflict. In 
1951, with the need for increased PSYWAR capabilities, the 1‘ Radio Broadcasting and 
Leaflet (RB&L) Group was organized and sent to Korea to help support strategic 
propaganda activities. Throughout the war, the 1“ L&L Company conducted PPYWAR 
using mobile loudspeakers and the 1*' RB&L group conducted PSYWAR using print 
media and radio stations. Even though PSYWAR capabilities increased during the war, 
once again, at the end of the war and over the next ten years, these capabilities were 
greatly degraded. Despite this, General McClure was able to establish the Psychological 
Warfare Center at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, in May 1952, which is most likely why 


40 Alfred H. Paddock, U.S. Army Special Warfare: Its Origins (Kansas: University Press of Kansas, 
2002), 48. 


41 Ibid., 45. 
42 Ibid., 95. 
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PSYWAR capabilities did not disappear altogether. Because the Warfare Center trained 
both PSYWAR and Special Forces units, the name was later changed to the Special 
Warfare Center in 1956. 


In early 1960, the term that represented the act of sending messages using various 
types of media changed once again. According to Paddock, 

Psychological operations replaced psychological warfare...Psychological 

operations, or PSYOP, encompassed psychological warfare, but the latter 

indicated propaganda directed only against enemy forces and populations 

for divisive purposes. The new and broader term could also be used to 


describe propaganda employed toward friendly and neutral audiences for 
cohesive purposes.‘ 


Recognizing the need for PSYOP capabilities in Vietnam, the 6" PSYOP 
Battalion was activated in country in 1965. Two years later, the size of U.S. Army 
PSYOP had increased to a group, identified as the 4" PSYOP Group, which consisted of 
four PSYOP battalions. Once again, having limited and degraded PSYOP capabilities 
before the war started, the Army spent time during the war to build up and employ the 
capabilities that were needed. By the end of the war in Vietnam, the U.S. Army had a 
robust PSYOP capability able to conduct PSYOP at the tactical and strategic levels. This 
all changed after the war as the U.S. government began to draw down the military. By 
1974, the only active duty unit that was capable of conducing effective PSYOP was the 
4" PSYOP Group at Fort Bragg, but it was understaffed and poorly equipped. The term 
“psychological operations” took hold during this period and would be used for the next 


30 years. 


From 1974 to the mid-1980s, PSYOP forces managed to survive at Fort Bragg. In 
the mid to late 1980s, PSYOP forces were increased in size and the equipment that they 
used was modernized. This was the first time such actions took place when the U.S. was 
not at war. New interests in PSYOP began to rise and, according to Colonel Curtis Boyd, 


there were a number of things that helped in the growth of PSYOP. Colonel Boyd states, 


43 Alfred H. Paddock, “Legitimizing Army Psychological Operations,” Joint Forces Quarterly 56 (1* 
quarter 2010): 91. 
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The impact of President Ronald Reagan’s National Security Decision 
Directive 77 (1983), the Department of Defense PSYOP Master Plan 
(1985) and the Goldwater-Nichols Act (1987) provided permanent PSYOP 
staff authorizations within the Joint Staff, the Department of the Army and 
the U.S. Special Operations Command as well as the permanent 
establishment of two reserve-component PSYOP Groups, an enlisted 
military occupational specialty (37F), [and] the recognition of the 
importance of PSYOP planning at Combat Commands.*4 


During the next 30 years, PSYOP forces were used extensively throughout the 


world supporting missions that expanded across the spectrum of conflicts. 


Operation Enduring Freedom, the War on Terror, and Operation Iraqi Freedom 
presented new challenges for the PSYOP community. With PSYOP forces constantly 
being deployed to support these operations, the need to increase the size of the 
community grew every day. In 2006, the PSYOP Branch was created and an 
authorization to increase the number of soldiers and officers within the 4" PSYOP was 


given. 


Another challenge to the community in the post-September 11 security world was 
the term PSYOP. Since the origins of PSYOP came from a long history of 
misunderstandings and name changes, individuals in the government and the Army saw 
the need to hide what they were doing by calling it different names. Military Support to 
Public Diplomacy, International Public Diplomacy, and even Information Operations 
have been used to soften the reputation that the term PSYOP gives.*° After years of 
mistrust, misunderstandings, and misuse, a new “softer” term was needed to cover all that 
PSYOP does and to help employ PSYOP not only in the tactical and strategic area, but 
also in the political realm. Military Information Support Operations, or MISO, took the 
place of PSYOP in 2010 and transition to this new term began in 2011. For the purpose 
of this thesis, the term Psychological Operations will be used because it is well known 


and has a longer history than Military Information Support Operations. 


44 Colonel Curtis Boyd, “The Future of MISO,” Special Warfare 24 (2010): 24. 
45 Colonel Curtis Boyd, “The Future of MISO,” Special Warfare 24 (2010): 25. 
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D. FUTURE 


Currently, the state of PSYOP is in flux. Doctrine is being rewritten to cover how 
to plan and execute PSYOP effectively, but before this can be done, the PSYOP 
community must learn what makes for successful PSYOP. The community can learn this 


by looking into the past and by considering communication theory. 


The Korean War is a great case to study to find out how to construct, execute, and 
measure successful PSYOP because there was a standing unit, although small, that was 
ready to conduct PSYOP when the war began. Also, PSYOP was conducted by all sides 
in the war and we have had a long time, over fifty years, to analyze the outcomes. There 
is a lot of information about loudspeaker operations and leaflet drops that were conducted 
during the Korean War which can be analyzed to find out what made them successful or 
unsuccessful. One well known case, Operation Moolah, provides excellent information 
on the effects, or lack thereof, of a leaflet drop that offered a reward for a North Korean 


pilot to defect with a Soviet MIG. 


Even though the name of PSYOP has changed over the last one hundred years and 
the job to plan and execute PSYOP has moved from one organization to another, the 
“act” has always stayed the same—sending messages using various types of media to 
change the behavior of a targeted audience. The next chapter will use communication 
theory to analyze the process in which a sender sends a message to a receiver. In this 
case, the sender is the PSYOP organization, the message is the PSYOP message intended 


to change the behavior of the TA, and the receiver is the TA. 
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Hl. COMMUNICATION THEORY 


Measuring PSYOP effectiveness has always been a difficult task. Military 
historian Stephen E. Pease argues, “Judging the effectiveness of a PSYWAR operation is 
almost impossible... There usually is no immediate and observable link between the cause 
(the PSYWAR) and effect.”4© Most of the information on PSYOP’s use during conflict 
has focuses on measures of performance (MOP) rather than measures of effectiveness 
(MOE). MOP such as the number of leaflets dropped, the number of hours of radio 
broadcasts are made, and the amount of money spent on operations are almost always 
reported. Rarely is the actual effectiveness of these leaflets, radio broadcasts, and money 
spent reported in an appropriate time to measure the success of the PSYOP operation. 
The tendency to report MOP and not MOE is the result of a number of factors. First, 
commanders typically want to know the immediate results of PSYOP. The problem with 
this demand is that almost all PSYOP aims to change the behavior of a TA, which takes 
time. There are a few instances where the effectiveness of PSYOP can be measured 
fairly quickly, such as a surrender appeal to enemy troops. Effectiveness can be easily 
measured by the number of enemy surrenders. However, immediate results are the 
exception, not the norm in PSYOP. Second, in order to prove that they are participating 
in the operation, PSYOP planners usually report MOP. Because measuring the effects of 
the PSYOP product takes time and commanders want results now, MOP is easily 


substituted in place of MOE to give the commander something. 


To alleviate the temptation of substituting MOP with MOE, PSYOP planners 
need to provide the commander with a pre-measurement of the effectiveness of the 
PSYOP product that will be deployed. This premeasurement can be achieved by using a 
Communication Theory model in the seven-phase PSYOP process. As an evaluation 
tool, the model can provide the PSYOP planner with insights on what makes for 
successful PSYOP. The model can also be used as a lens for analyzing PSYOP that has 


already been conducted to find out what made the PSYOP successful or unsuccessful. 


46 Stephen E. Pease, PSYWAR: Psychological Warfare in Korea, 1950-1953 (Harrisburg: Stackpole 
Books, 1992), 12. 
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This chapter offers a brief history of Communication Theory models. It then 
builds off of these models to construct a new communication model as an evaluation tool 
for PSYOP planning. This model will then be used as an analytical tool to evaluate past 


PSYOP, specifically PSYOP during the Korean War. 
A. HISTORY OF COMMUNICATION THEORY MODELS 


Communications have been taking place for thousands of years. Just as the 
interest in PSYOP increased over the last century, interest in how and why individuals 
communicate has too. The interest in communication has allowed individuals to create a 
number of models which describe how communication takes place. At its simplest form, 
a communication model has three elements: the sender, a message, and the receiver. 
Throughout the 20th century, political scientists, mathematicians, and communications 
theorists helped developed the communication models that we use today. Prior to the 
20th century, one of the first individuals who discussed the importance of communication 
was Aristotle. Aristotle, writing in 350 B.C.E., defined the study of communication as 
“rhetoric” and described three parts that make up the process of communication. He 
explained, “Rhetoric falls into three divisions, determined by the three classes of listeners 
to speeches. For of the three elements in speech-making—speaker, subject, and person 
addressed—it is the last one, the hearer, that determines the speeches end and object.”47 
During his time, Aristotle already recognized the importance of the target audience while 
communicating. Aristotle’s definition can be described as the first communications 
model in which the speaker is the sender, the subject is the message, and the person 


addressed is the receiver. 


Throughout the 20th century, with the increase of interest in communications, a 
number of individuals are attributed with laying the foundation of communication theory. 
A few of these individuals, Harold Lasswell, Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver, 
Wilbur Schramm, and David K. Berlo, developed fairly simple models that show how 


communication takes place. 


47 w. Rhys Roberts (trans), “Rhetorica,” The Works of Aristotle, volume XI, ed., W.D. Ross (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1924), 1348. 
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Harold D. Lasswell, writing in the first half of the 20th century, developed the 
model that states, “Who says what in which channel to whom with what effect.’’48 
Lasswell expands on Aristotle’s definition by adding an additional part to his model. 
This part, the channel, can be described today as the medium. This four part model is 


still being used today to describe how communication works. 


SAYS IN WHICH TO wit 


WHAT CHANNEL WHOM EFFECT? 


COMMUNICATOR MESSAGE MEDIUM RECEIVER EFFECT 


Figure 1. — Lasswell Model 


In 1948, while working for Bell Telephone Labs, Claude Shannon published a 
paper titled “A Mathematical Theory of Communication.” In the paper, Shannon 
describes a communication system as having six parts: source, message, 
transmitter/encoder, channel, receiver/decoder, and destination.49 As a_ research 
mathematician, Shannon created this theory in order to help with the information flow 
over telephone lines. In 1949, Warren Weaver expanded on Shannon’s writing and 
published a paper titled “Recent Contributions to the Mathematical Theory of 
Communication.” With the information presented in their two papers, Shannon and 
Weaver later published a book titled The Mathematical Theory of Communication. Both 
men are credited with what is now identified as the Shannon-Weaver Model of 


Communication. This model introduces noise into the communication process. Noise, as 


48 Harold D. Lasswell, “The Structure and Function of Communication in Society,” The 
Communication of Ideas, edited by Lyman Bryson (New York: Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1948), 37. 


49 ©. E. Shannon: “A Mathematical Theory of Communication,” Bell System Technical Journal, vol. 
27, pp. 379-423 and 623-656, July and October, 1948 
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Weaver states, “may be distortions of sound (in telephony, for example) or static (in 
radio), or distortions in shape or shading of picture (television), or errors in transmission 


(telegraphy or facsimile), etc.”>° 


Information 
Source Transmitter Receiver Destination 


Received 


Signal 


Noise 
Source 


Figure 2. Shannon-Weaver Model 


Wilbur Schramm, a communication theorist, wrote a number of books and articles 
about communication throughout the 20th century. The contributions that Schramm 
made in the field of communications were paramount. In “Wilbur Schramm: Portrait of a 
Development Communication Pioneer,’ Arvind Singhal states, “Without Wilbur 
Schramm, communication science could never have achieved its present status. Perhaps 
he should be considered a fifth founder of communication research.’”’>! In his book The 
Process and Effects of Mass Communication, Schramm introduced a model that had the 
same elements that Aristotle identified in his definition of Rhetoric, the source or 
speaker, the message or subject, and the destination or person being addressed. Unlike 


Aristotle, Schramm identifies that there needs to be something in common between the 


50 Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Communication, (Urbana, 
Ill.: The University of Illinois Press, 1964): 7. 


51 Arvind Singhal, “Wilbur Schramm: Portrait of a Development Communication Pioneer,” 
Communicator: Journal of the Indian Institute of Mass Communication, XXII (1987): 18. Accessed March 
19, 2011. http://utminers.utep.edu/asinghal/Articles%20and%20Chapters/singhal-Wilbur%20Schramm- 
communicator.pdf 
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source and the destination for the communication to be effective. This is identified as the 


overlapping of the field of experience in Schramm’s model. 


Field of Experience 


Field of Experience 


Figure 3. Schramm Model 


In 1960, David K. Berlo, a communication theorists like Wilber Schramm, 
introduced a model of communication called the SMCR model. SMCR, which stands for 
source, message, channel, receiver, includes a number of factors listed under each 
element that are needed in order for each element to be effective in the communication 


process. 


Source 


Communication 
Skills 
Attitudes 
Knowledge 


Social 
System 


Encodes Decodes 


Content Hearing Communication 
Skills 


Figure 4. — Berlo Model 


Knowledge 


Social 
System 
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B. PSYOP MODEL 


For the purpose of this thesis, Berlo’s model will be used with elements from the 
Shannon-Weaver model. Also added are elements from PSYOP doctrine, which will 
allow easy analysis once the information is identified during the seven-phase PSYOP 
process. This model can be used to analyze a PSYOP operation to find out if it has the 
potential to be successful. The model can also be used to analyze past PSY OP operations 


to find out what made them successful or unsuccessful. 


Decodes/ 
Reads, 
Listens, 

Watches 


Semantic 
Noise 


Encodes/ 
Craft 


Semantic 
Noise 


Receiver/ 
TA 


Channel/ 
Medium 


Source/ Message 
Sender 


In-depth 
knowledge 
of TA 


Audio 


Audio/ 
Visual 


Receptive 
Susceptible 


Figure 5. ©PSYOP Model 


C. EVALUATION TOOL 


As a very simple evaluation tool, this PSYOP model can be used to analyze the 
first four phases of the seven-phase PSYOP process to find out if you have the 
ingredients that make for successful PSYOP. At the end of phase IV, the PSYOP planner 
has enough information to use the PSYOP model. The source/sender is the PSYOP 
planner that is executing the seven-phase PSYOP process. The source/sender has to have 
an in-depth knowledge of the TA and their environment. In order to have an in-depth 
knowledge of the TA and their environment, the PSYOP planner must conduct a 
thorough TAA. FM 3-05.301 states, “Accurate and thorough analyses of the TA will 
yield vital information for the PSYOP Soldier. PSYOP TAA seeks to answer five key 


questions: 
24 


What TAs will be most effective in accomplishing the SPO? 

What are the reasons for the TA’s current behavior? 

What are the best means of communication to reach the TA? 

How can the TA be influenced to achieve the desired behavior? 

What are the appropriate criteria by which to assess behavior change?” 


The TAAM will provide the information that will be used to develop the PS YOP 
argument. As stated earlier, the PSYOP argument does not provide the specific message, 
but it does give you the appropriate information that will allow you to craft (encode) an 
effective message. An issue the PSYOP planner must be aware of while crafting the 
PSYOP message is semantic noise. Semantic noise occurs when the PSYOP planner uses 
phrases, symbols, language dialects, slangs, etc., in the PS YOP message that the TA does 
not understand. Once the appropriate PSYOP message is crafted, the best medium that 
was identified during TAA is selected. If the PSYOP planner conducted a thorough 
TAA, as stated earlier, then the appropriate medium will be identified that will have 
maximum effects on the TA. If semantic noise was introduced while crafting the 
message, then the TA will not understand the message when they receive (decode) it 
from the medium. Once the appropriate message is sent, without semantic noise, to the 
TA through the appropriate medium, there are two things that the TA has to be in order to 


receive the message. They have to be receptive and susceptible of the message. 


When comparing the model with the information obtained during TAA, the 
PSYOP planner will insert the required data inside the model. Once inserted, the model 
will give a visual representation of the communication that will take place between the 
PSYOP planner (sender) and the TA (receiver). In theory, if the PSYOP planner has the 
in-depth knowledge of the TA, he/she will be able to craft the appropriate message, 
without semantic noise, and send it to a receptive and susceptible TA through the 


appropriate medium, and then the behavior of the TA will be changed. 


52 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 3-05.301: Psychological Operations 
Process Tactics, Techniques, and Procedures, August 2007, 2-3. 
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D. PSYOP MODEL AS A LENS 


The four variables of PSYOP messaging are present in the PSYOP model. As a 
lens, the PSYOP model can be used against PSYOP operations that have been conducted 
in the past to evaluate the effectiveness of the operation. The four variables, in-depth 
knowledge of the TA, message, medium, and receptiveness of the TA can be used to 
measure the outcome of the operation. By inserting the information obtained from the 
operation into the PSYOP model and using the matrix below as a checklist, it can be 


determined what variables are strong or weak and what impact they had on the operation. 


STRONG WEAK 


In-Depth Knowledge 


RECEPTIVENESS OF 


ofthe TA 


*In-depth research was conducted 
before and during conflict 

* The proper resources where used to 
acquire the needed knowledge of the 
TA 


* Clear of semantic noise 
*TAunderstands message 

* The proper conditions, vulnerabilities, 
legitimate appeals, persuasion 
techniques, influence tactics are used 


* Reaches a majority of the TA 

* Has credibility 

* TAis able to receive the message 
through the medium (if a leafletis used 
with written text, the TA must be able 
to read) 


*TA isopen to arguments, ideas, or 


change 


Figure 6. 
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*In-depth research was not conducted 
before or during conflict 

* The proper resources were not used to 
acquire the needed knowledge of the 
TA 


* Has semantic noise 

* TA does not understand message 

* The proper conditions, vulnerabilities, 
legitimate appeals, persuasion 
techniques, influence tactics are not 
used 


* Does not reach a majority of the TA 

* Does not have credibility 

* TAis not able to receive the message 
through the medium (if a radio 
broadcastis used, a majority if not all of 
the TA have to have aradio 


* TAis not open to arguments, ideas, or 
change 


PSYOP Matrix 


After inserting the information into the model and using the matrix, one will be 
able to measure the validity of each variable in the hopes of finding out what makes for 
successful PSYOP. For example, for PSYOP to be successful do all four variables have 


to be strong or can you have successful PSYOP when one or more variables are weak. 


The next chapter will use the PSYOP model and PSYOP matrix as a lens to 
analyze PSYOP operations during the Korean War. The analysis will focus on one case, 
Operation Moolah, and two areas where the enemy was targeted for surrender, the use of 


the safe conduct pass leaflets and the use of loudspeaker surrender appeals. 
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IV. KOREAN WAR 


This chapter uses the PSYOP model and matrix introduced in chapter three to 
analyze U.S. Psychological Operations during the 1950-1953 Korean War. In particular, 
the chapter investigates three operations from the Korean War: Operation Moolah, which 
aimed to acquire a Russian MiG-15 jet fighter from enemy forces; the use of leaflets that 
carried the safe conduct pass message; and the use of loudspeakers directed toward 


enemy forces, which aimed to reduce morale and persuade combatants to surrender. 


The Korean War was chosen for several reasons. It was the first time in which 
there was a standing PSYOP unit ready to deploy when the war started. According to 
military historian Stephen Pease, “When the North Koreans crossed the 38" parallel in 
June 1950, the only operational PSYWAR unit was the small twenty-person Tactical 
Information Detachment at Fort Riley, Kansas. It was expanded and sent to South Korea 
as the 1*' Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company (1 L&L), arriving on 8 November 1950.”53 
Also, there was a Psychological Warfare Section, within the Far East Command, that was 
able to produce and disseminate leaflets within twenty-four hours after President Truman 
committed U.S. troops to Korea.°* By having a PSYWAR section in the Far East 
Command and a standing unit ready to deploy, the Army did not lose any valuable time 
in training or planning in PSYWAR for the Korean War. Second, there have been 
multiple reports and books written on the outcomes of PSYOP conducted during the war. 
This data provides the necessary information to which the PSYOP model and matrix can 
be applied to better understand the successes and failures of PSYOP products and 
methods of messaging during the war. Finally, despite the fact that the PSYOP model 


and matrix were constructed using current doctrine, it is argued that the matrix and model 


53 Stephen E. Pease, PSYWAR: Psychological Warfare in Korea, 1950-1953 (Harrisburg: Stackpole 
Books, 1992), 20. 


54 Stanley Sandler, “Cease Resistance: It’s Good For You!”: A History of U.S. Army Combat 
Psychological Operations (Fort Bragg, NC: U.S. Army Special Operations Command Historical 
Monograph Series No. 9, 1999), 206—207. 
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are useful tools for analyzing past and present PSYOP products and means of messaging; 
it is therefore the purpose of this chapter to test the overall utility of the model and 


matrix. 


Overall, analysis based on the PSYOP model and matrix suggests that the four 
variables identified for PSYOP messaging were not always strong during the three cases 
investigated. Despite this, successful PSYOP did occur when three of the four were 
strong. In the use of safe conduct pass leaflets, three strong variables (message, medium, 
and receptiveness of the TA) and one weak variable (in-depth knowledge of the TA) 
resulted in successful PSYOP. In another case, Operation Moolah, all four variables 
were considered weak, causing PSYOP to be unsuccessful, although the operation was 
considered a success due to secondary effects. In the last case, loudspeaker surrender 
appeals, two strong variables (message and medium) and two weak variables (in-depth 
knowledge of the TA and Receptiveness of the TA) accounted for PSYOP to be 


successful a majority of the time. 


A. CASE STUDIES: OPERATION MOOLAH, SAFE CONDUCT PASS 
LEAFLET, AND LOUDSPEAKER SURRENDER APPEAL 


During the Korean conflict, PSYOP planners had to rely on the August 1949 
Field Manual 33-5, Psychological Warfare in Combat Operations to plan and execute 
their operations. The main focus of the manual was to lower the morale of enemy forces 
and to persuade them to surrender or desert. Field Manual 33-5 states: “Psychological 
warfare consists of activities, other than combat, which communicate ideas and 
information intended to affect the minds, emotions, and actions of the enemy...for the 
purpose of reducing the enemy morale and will to fight.’”55 It further states that, “the 
basic aim of psychological warfare conducted by a military command is to assist in 
expediting the defeat of the armed forces of the enemy. It achieves this basic purpose by 
seeking to: Decrease the combat efficiency of the enemy by lowering the morale of his 


forces; Induce enemy forces to surrender or desert; [and] Sustain the morale of friendly 


55 Headquarters, Department of the Army, Field Manual 33-5: Psychological Warfare in Combat 
Operations, August 1949, 2. 
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elements in enemy areas.”°© Therefore, PSYOP operations conducted during the Korean 


War dealt mainly with lowering of morale and surrendering of enemy forces. 
1. Operation Moolah 


Operation Moolah was an attempt by U.S. forces in Korea to acquire a Russian 
MiG-15 jet fighter from enemy forces. The U.S. offered $100,000 to the first pilot who 
defected to South Korea with a combat-capable MiG-15.>7 


In the fall of 1950, UN air forces were at a disadvantage when it came to air 
combat. The Russian MiG-15 jet fighter wreaked havoc in the skies over Korea and the 
UN did not have fighters that could match the power and speed that the MiG-15 brought 
to a dogfight. The U.S. military needed to study a fully operational MiG-15, fitted for 
combat, in order to understand how the MiG-15 was designed, its capabilities, and how to 
fight effectively against it in the air. The U.S. government also wanted to prove that the 
Soviet Union was actively contributing to the Korean conflict. The Soviet Union claimed 
it was neutral; however, UN pilots reported hearing Russian being spoken over their radio 
frequencies and UN POWs claimed that Soviet pilots interrogated them while in 
captivity.°° The U.S. government, therefore, wanted to prove that the Soviet Union was 
not only supplying the MiG-15 to North Korean forces, but that it was also providing 
Soviet pilots to fly the MiG-15 in combat. Ultimately, the operation was aimed at 
encouraging either a Russian or North Korean pilot to defect with a combat capable MiG- 


15 jet fighter. 


Several stories persist on the origins of the operation, but according to retired 
SGM Herbert Friedman, Edward Hymoff was the one who came up with the idea of 
offering $100,000 to an enemy defector for a combat-ready MiG-15.°? In the fall of 1952, 
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Hymoff, who was the Bureau Chief of the International News Service in Korean, 
presented the concept of a reward for a MiG-15 to General Mark W. Clark while on a 
flight to Tokyo.®° From there, the idea made its way to Washington and the Pentagon 


“authorized [General] Clark to offer a reward for a North Korean Air Force jet fighter.”°! 


Although many consider Operation Moolah as the “greatest PSYWAR triumph in 
the Korean War,”©2 it can be argued that it actually was not a success because it did not 
achieve its goal—the defection of an enemy pilot with a combat-capable MiG-15. Two 
months after the armistice was signed, in 1953, a North Korean pilot defected and the 
United States got its hands on a MiG-15, but this defection happened independent of 
Operation Moolah. The pilot claimed he did not see any of the leaflets dropped or hear 


any of the radio broadcasts connected with the operation. 


However, despite the inability of Operation Moolah to successfully encourage an 
enemy defector with his MiG-15, there were important secondary effects that U.S. 
PSYWAR soldiers observed after the operation began. Pease argues that “The Russian- 
language broadcasts were blocked by a powerful jammer in North Korea... [And] MIG 
flights dropped drastically. For eight days, there were no MIG sorties at all, an 
unprecedented stand down.”®3 U.S. troops also noted that, following Operation Moolah, 
“the quality of the MIG pilots was noticeably poorer after regular sorties resumed...the 
MIG pilots compiled the worst record of the entire war. UN Sabres downed 165 MIGs to 
only three losses, a fifty-five-to-one ratio!”6+ Military Intelligence believed that the 
Soviet pilots were no longer flying the MiGs and that the “Koreans were only letting the 


most politically trustworthy pilots fly, which may have kept their best pilots on the 
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ground,”6> In other words, even though Operation Moolah did not succeed in persuading 
an enemy pilot to defect with a MiG-15 jet fighter, the operation did have an unintended, 


measurable effect on air operations. 


Operation Moolah consisted of radio broadcasts and leaflet drops in the Korean, 
Chinese, and Russian languages. U.S. forces dropped over a million leaflets over North 
Korea and radio broadcasts transmitted approved scripts on two separate occasions in 


April and May 1953. 
a. Analysis of Operation Moolah 


The PSYOP model produces the following analysis: 


1. In-depth knowledge of the TA: The source of the leaflets and radio 
broadcasts was Headquarters, 1‘* Radio Broadcasting & Leaflet Group. The 1™ Radio 
Broadcasting & Leaflet Group arrived in Tokyo in August 1951 to help the Far East 
Command’s Psychological Warfare Section in its job to wage PSYWAR in Korea. The 
1‘ RB&L Group was largely manned by reserve officers with backgrounds in journalism, 
newspaper printing, novel and script writing, artwork, and radio technology. Even 
though the training that these officers received on Korean customs, language, and social 
details did not provide them with the in-depth knowledge of the TA that they needed, 
Korean nationals helped the officers in developing and targeting and, within a year, the 


Group was able to produce leaflets in sixteen languages and dialects.°’ 


Two years prior to Operation Moolah, in 1951, George Pettee, a research 
analysts working in the Operations Research Office at The John Hopkins University, 
wrote a technical memorandum titled “US PSYWAR Operations in the Korean War,” in 


which he made the following observation: 
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Research for psywar, to provide summary data on enemy culture, morale, 
issues, idiom, personalities, etcetera, has barely been initiated. The large 
volume of bulk intelligence and basic reference materials available, 
containing pertinent information and data, makes research a requirement 
for any large scale psywar program. 


Overall, the 1° Radio & Leaflet Group did not have the in-depth 
knowledge necessary of the Chinese, Russian and North Korean TAs. For example, in a 
conversation between Lieutenant No Kum-Sok, the North Korean pilot who defected 
with the MiG-15, and retired SGM Herbert Friedman, Lieutenant No stated, “We had no 
concept of the value of the dollar...My salary was 500,000 Chinese Won per month, 
which was worth about $50 in U.S. currency...I was absolutely ignorant of what could be 
purchased with $100,000 then.’’©? In other words, the offering of $100,000 did not mean 
anything to the North Korean pilots. 


The incomprehension of the true worth of the $100,000 reward created 
“semantic noise.” Semantic noise, identified in Chapter III, occurs when the PSYOP 
planner uses phrases, symbols, language dialects, slangs, etc., in the PSYOP message that 
the TA does not understand. In this case, the ignorance of the value of American dollars 


by the North Korean pilots caused the message to be weak and misunderstood. 


2. Message: There were three variations of the Operation Moolah leaflet 
that was dropped. Each leaflet was written in the Russian, Chinese, and Korean 


languages. The main text of the leaflet reads as follows: 


To: Brave Pilots of Jet Aircraft 
Subject: A Road to Freedom 


Pilots! The Far East Command offers its help to all brave pilots who wish 
to free themselves from the vicious whip of the Communist regime and 
start a new and better life, with proper honor in the Free World. 
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The Far East Command offers you refuge, protection, human care and 
attention. You are given full guarantee that your names will remain secret 
if you do desire. Pilots! Your brave move will bring you to freedom and 
will give you opportunity to live in the future without fear for your well- 
being. Besides that, your heroism and decision will help others by 
pointing to them the road to freedom. 


The Far East Command will reward $50,000 United States dollars to any 
pilot who delivers a modern, operational, combat-type jet aircraft in 
flyable condition to South Korea. The first pilot who delivers such a jet 
aircraft to the Free World will receive a bonus of an additional 50,000 US 
dollars for his bravery. 


Following is a list of instructions to all pilots who desire to free 
themselves from the Communist yoke. Escapee pilots will fly to 
Paengyong-do Island, fifty (50) kilometers south of Chodo Island. From 
Paengyong-do escapee pilots will proceed to Kimpo Air Base at 6100 
meters altitude, descend over Kimpo Air Base, and proceed to make an 
immediate landing. UN Aircraft will accompany escapee remaining 
always above and behind, unless low clouds or visibility prevent escapee 
from locating Kimpo Airbase. If escapee is unable to make a visual let- 
down, he will proceed to the Seoul area at 6100 meters and circle with his 
gear down. A United States aircraft will then fly close abreast and lead 
the way to the landing field. Upon initial contact with UN Aircraft, or if at 
any time UN Aircraft attempts attack, escapee will immediately lower 
landing gear and rock wings violently. 


The Free World shall welcome you as an old friend as well as a hero. 
Mark W. Clark 

General, United States Army Commander-in-Chief 

Far East Command’? 


All three messages were almost exactly alike. The back of the Chinese and 


Korean language leaflets had an additional message that read: “This is a message from 
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the Americans to any jet pilot who reads Russian. If you know such a person, please give 


it to him. It tells him how to escape to the UN Forces.”7! 


Using the PSYOP model as an analytical tool, we can further identify 
mistakes that were made when the message was crafted. In addition to the meaningless 
sum of money offered, the instructions given to potential defectors were also culturally 
inappropriate and introduced semantic noise. Critiquing the instructions on the leaflet, 
LT No stated the following: 

During the last 90 days of the war, MiGs seldom flew to North Korea. 
Chodo is 100km (62 miles) southwest of Pyongyang in the Yellow Sea. 
To fly to Chodo would be all but fatal at that time. Moreover, flying from 
Chodo to Paengyong-do, 50 km (31 miles) over the sea does not make any 
sense. Nobody had ever heard of Paengyong-do in the Yellow Sea. 
Finally, proceed from Paengyong-do to Kimpo, 200 km (124 miles) at 


6100 meter (20,000 feet) altitude. Any MiG following the above flight 
path for defection would have been an easy prey for the Sabre jets. 72 


In other words, the instructions given to the pilot did not make any sense. 
Although the source of the message perhaps could not have known that North Korean 
pilots had not heard of Paengyong-do, they should have known that at the altitude they 
gave, 20,000 feet, MiGs would be easily attacked and possibly shot out of the sky by 
Sabre jets. 


3. Channel/Medium: Leaflets and radios were the medium of choice for 
this operation. Millions of leaflets and fourteen radio stations carried the message to the 
TA./3 As with the message, several problems occurred because of the medium. The 
leaflets were not dropped in the right place. Furthermore, the TA did not have access to a 
radio in order to listen to the broadcasts. According to Lieutenant No, “When the two B- 
29s dropped those million Moolah leaflets along the Yalu River, my MiG-15 Squadron 
was stationed in Tunghua Air Base, about 50 miles north of Manpo on the Yalu River. 


The Americans dropped no leaflets there and we had no radio. I do not believe any North 
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Korean pilots saw the leaflet. Our unit had returned to the Dandong airbase in early July 
1953. All the MiG-15s flew to combat from China most of the time.”’4 This statement 


clearly shows that both mediums were ineffective in reaching their TA. 


4. Receiver/TA: The intended TA was any pilot who flew a MiG-15. 
Ideally, the United States wanted a Soviet pilot, but a Chinese or Korean pilot would do. 
In order to persuade a communist pilot to defect to the West, the receiver would have to 
first be receptive to the message. The message and the medium are both important for 
influencing TA receptivity, specifically both needs to be credible in order for the TA to 
be open to the idea of defecting. In order to produce receptiveness, the message should 
have included something that the pilot wanted and understood. LT No stated, “The 
defecting pilot had to be an anti-Communist who wanted political asylum in the United 
States. Therefore, a statement in the leaflet of guaranteeing freedom and a job in America 
after defection would have been more effective.”’5 In the case of LT No, the defector was 
not receptive to the idea of defecting for a cash payment, freedom and political asylum 


would have been more effective incentives. 
b. Operation Moolah PSYOP Matrix 


Using the PSYOP model and matrix to analyze Operation Moolah yields 
the following findings. In this case, all four variables—in-depth knowledge of the TA, 
the message, the medium, and the receptiveness of the TA—are considered weak. Since 
the overall intent of the operation was to acquire a combat-capable MiG-15 by a 
defecting pilot, and it did not do this, it can be argued that the operation was 


unsuccessful. 


However, the operation had positive secondary effects that allowed the 
PSYOP planners to come to the conclusion that the operation was successful. Since these 
secondary effects—the drop in sorties and the increase of MiG-15 shoot downs—were 


not the original intent of the operation, they cannot be used to measure the success or 
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effectiveness of the operation. Even though Operation Moolah was considered the most 
effective PSYWAR campaign in the Korean War, it had little by way of in-depth 
knowledge of the TA, messaging, the mediums chosen, and creating receptiveness in its 
TA, in addition to failing to acquire a combat-capable MiG-15. The findings are 


summarized in Figure 7. 


In-Depth Knowledge 
ofthe TA 


RECEPTIVENESS OF 


* The proper conditions, vulnerabilities, 
susceptibility, and accessibility were not 
identified 

* Semantics were not identified 


* Has semantic noise 

* TA does not understand message 

* The proper conditions, vulnerabilities, 
legitimate appeals, persuasion 
techniques, influence tactics are not 
used 


* Does not reach a majority of the TA 

* Does not have credibility 

* TAis not able to receive the message 
through the medium (if a radio 
broadcastisused, a majority if not all of 
the TA have to have aradio 


*TAis not open to arguments, ideas, or 


change 


* No information on what 
research was conducted 

* Believe defectors would defect 
based on the money offered, not 
wanting freedom 

* Semantics were introduced in 
the messaging thus proving that 
semantics were not identified 


*TAdid not understand the 
concept of the value of the U.S. 
dollar 

* An appeal should have been 
made in terms of guaranteeing 
freedom and ajob in the U.S. 


* Leaflets were not dropped in 
the right area (According to LT 
No) 

*No one could have trusted the 
authenticity of the offer 
(According to LT No) 

*TA could not receive the 
message through the radio 


* The TA was not open to the 
idea of defecting because of the 
financial offer (To be receptive, 
an offer of freedom and ajob 
offer in the U.S. would have 
been better suited for the TA to 
be open to the idea of defecting) 


Figure 7... PSYOP Matrix (Operation Moolah) 


2: Safe Conduct Pass Leaflets 


During the war in Korea, U.S. forces used leaflets, loudspeakers, and radios 


extensively to carry the PSYOP messages to civilians, friendly forces,’© and enemy 
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troops. The most preferred method, leaflets, were dropped by aircraft, delivered by 
artillery and, on rare occasions, patrols left leaflets “in the most-traveled areas behind the 
enemy lines.”’” Because leaflets dropped from aircraft would be scattered over a large 
area, “the 105mm howitzer remained the principal artillery piece for placing propaganda- 
loaded shells on pinpoint targets.”’8 Over the course of the war, hundreds of millions of 
leaflets were scattered across the Korean peninsula. These leaflets, described as “printed 
advertisements” by military historian Stephen Pease, varied in size with the smallest 


measuring 3 by 5 inches to the largest being the size of a newspaper. ’? 


The first leaflet dropped occurred less than twenty-four hours after “President 
Harry Truman announced that U.S. troops, supporting United Nations decisions, would 
come to the assistance of the invaded Republic of South Korea.”8° This leaflet targeted 
South Korean troops and civilians; it was very basic in design and informed the troops 
and civilians that help was on the way and to stand firm.*! Weeks later, the first leaflet 
targeting enemy troops was dropped. For the remainder of the war, more than one 
hundred types of leaflets were dropped that were focused on three major military 
objectives: weakening the effectiveness and resistance of the North Korean (and, later, 
the Communist Chinese) People’s Army; bringing the truth about the war to the people of 
North Korea; and bolstering the morale of the South Korean troops and civilian 


population.®2 
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The safe conduct pass, which aimed to weaken the effectiveness and resistance of 
the North Koreans, would become the most famous leaflet used during the war. The safe 
conduct pass played on the terrible conditions that enemy troops faced, including lack of 
food, shelter, medical supplies, and their freedom. The leaflet gave instructions for how 
to surrender and promised food and humane treatment for those who defected.83 The Far 
East Command’s Psychological Warfare Section and the Eighth Army’s Psychological 
Warfare Division developed several different variations of this message, all encouraging 
enemy surrenders and defections. However, after learning that “more than thirty percent 
of the surrendering soldiers were functionally illiterate, able to read only road signs and 
the simplest instructions,’’’4 safe conduct passes and surrender leaflets changed and 


included an easy to read map that showed the best way to UN positions. 


Another change to the surrender leaflet occurred when PSYWAR planners 
learned that the black bars they used in photographs to hide the identity of the POW’s 
picture on the leaflet were being exploited by Communist officers. “Communist political 
officers were explaining [to their troops] that the black bars were there to hide the scars 
from disfiguring chemical warfare experiments.”85 As a result, the black bars were 
removed so the POW’s picture could be seen and to show that there was nothing wrong 


with them. 
a. Analysis of the Safe Conduct Pass 


The PSYOP model produces the following analysis: 


1. In-depth knowledge: Just as the previous case study, in-depth 
knowledge of the TA can be considered weak because there was no information on the 
research conducted before developing the safe conduct passes. There is evidence that the 


Eighth Army’s Psychological Warfare Division lacked the proper resources needed in 
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acquiring the in-depth knowledge of the TA that was needed. In the technical 

memorandum Eighth Army Psychological Warfare in the Korean War, it states that: 
EUSAK [Eighth United States Army in Korea] Psywar has little or no 
library...there is actually no library for the division as a whole. The 
Projects Group does, however, have a small collection of materials and 
books. These include three Hong-Kong newspapers, Chinese and Soviet 
picture magazines, several books on China and Korea (e.g., Crow’s Five 
Hundred Million Customers, Osgood’s Ethnology of Korea), Chinese and 
Korean dictionaries, Army psywar manuals, Linebarger’s Psychological 
Warfare, a college textbook on psychology and collections of the speeches 


of Mao Tse-tung and Ghu The, as well as official reports of various 
kinds.86 


The strongest evidence that the Far East Command’s Psychological 
Warfare Section and the Eighth Army’s Psychological Warfare Division had insufficient 
knowledge of the TA is the fact that they printed elaborate instructions and were unaware 
that a significant portion of the TA was illiterate. Once this was discovered, they made 
improvements to the safe conduct pass and included a map. Furthermore, after the 
Psychological Warfare section learned that the black bars on the leaflet pictures were 
believed to be hiding marks of torture, the black bars were removed so the POW’s picture 


could be seen and to show that there was nothing wrong with them. 


2. Message: The Far East Command’s Psychological Warfare Section and 
the Eighth Army’s Psychological Warfare Division created several variations of the safe 
conduct pass and each leaflet was written in the Korean, Chinese, and English languages. 
Although each pass varied, they usually carried the same message to the enemy, which 
stated: 


WHEN YOU COME OVER TO THE U.N. FORCES, IT IS 
IMPORTANT TO FOLLOW THESE STEPS. 


1. Wait for a favorable time to escape from your unit. 
2. Destroy or bury your weapons. 
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3. Make your way to the nearest UN forces during daylight hours only. 


4. Come down an open road in single file, with both hands raised above 
your head. 


5. Bring your wounded brothers with you.87 


The English portion of the message stated: 
Attention all soldiers of the United Nations Forces. This leaflet guarantees 


humane treatment to any North Korean desiring to cease fighting. Take 
this man to your nearest commissioned officer at once.88 


Another leaflet stated: 


1. This is from the UN, to you soldiers. If you have a friend you can trust, 
please let him read it, too. 


2. If you want to escape, try it at night. 
3. The UN soldiers will warmly welcome you. 


4. Please come safely and the UN will give you food, a warm place, and 
medical treatment. You will be happy and welcome.®? 


Because the message was basic, easy to read, and had clear instructions, it 


was very effective in informing enemy combatants that could read the best way to 
surrender. Following the discovery that roughly 30% could not read, the pass provided a 


visual map for the enemy troops to follow. Semantic noise was not introduced in the 


message, making it clear and easy to understand. 


3. Channel/Medium: The medium that was chosen to carry the safe 


conduct pass was the leaflet; millions were dropped all over enemy positions. Because 


enemy troops could be executed for carrying these safe conduct passes, U.S. forces 
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designed many of them to resemble banknotes, which allowed enemy troops to conceal 
the safe conduct pass from their superiors until the time came for them to be used. The 
leaflets had credibility because they “carried the signature of the United Nations 
Commander, General Douglas MacArthur or his successor, General Matthew 
Ridgway...the Eighth Army [safe conduct pass] was signed by General James Van 


Fleet.” 


4. Receiver/TA: The intended TA was enemy troops. Because of the 
conditions that enemy troops faced—lack of food, shelter, medical supplies, and 
freedom—they were receptive to a message offering these things in return for 
surrendering. In one survey of 750 POWs, the “prisoners asserted the greatest obstacle to 
surrender was the fear of being killed... The promise of cigarettes and freedom from hard 
labor as well as safety from aerial attack were important to these captives, most of whom 
claimed that they believed the ‘happy POW’ accounts in many leaflets.’”?! In the 
following list from technical memorandum US PSYWAR Operations in the Korean War, 


dated January 1951, the following number of POWs was recorded. 
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Table III 


Reason for Surrender of Prisoners-of-War 
eason for Surrender 
Report POWs Battle Sepera- Physical Deser- 


Date Rptd Condi- tion fr Condition tion Psywar 
tions Unit 
11 Sept 1013 £559 46 128 196 84 
16 Sept 93 40 13 7 16 17 
22 Sept 155 35 10 3 23 84 
26 Sept 127 31 4 10 27 55 
10 Oct 567 138 19 20 86 304 
18 Oct 192 68 9 5 31 79 
25 Oct 41 15 1 -- 2 23 
31 Oct 351 84 1 4 30 232 
7 Nov 50 30 1 -- 12 7 
15 Nov 76 29 -- 2 35 10 
21 Nov 63 24 aed ae 30 9 


Figure 8. _ Reasons for Surrender? 


Because the PSYWAR column in the table is not further broken down into 
what type of PSYWAR was the cause of their surrender, either by leaflet, loudspeaker, or 
radio, it is hard to tell what percentage of the total number of surrenders were actually 


influenced by a safe conduct pass leaflet. 
b. Safe Conduct Pass PSYOP Matrix 


Using the PSYOP model and matrix t analyze the case yields the 
following conclusions. In this case, three of the four variables—the message, the 
medium, and the receptiveness of the TA—are considered strong. One variable, in-depth 


knowledge of the TA, is considered weak. (See Figure 9.) 


Various accounts claim the successfulness of the leaflets in terms of the 
number of enemy troops that surrendered, “Some estimate that more than 100,000 North 
Korean and Chinese soldiers surrendered as a result of US PSYWAR activities;’93 


however, there was no distinction between what type of PSYWAR influenced the enemy 
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to surrender and if there were other causes that prompted enemy troops to desert. It is 
difficult to say with certainty that the safe conduct pass leaflet accounted for a definitive 


amount of enemy surrenders throughout the war, despite the high number of defectors. 


* The proper resources were not used to | *No information on what 
acquire the needed knowledge of the research was conducted 
* Eighth Army lacked the 
resources needed to conduct the 
proper research 


Knowledge of the 


* Clear of semantic noise * Semantics were not 

*TAunderstands message introduced in the messaging 

* The proper conditions, vulnerabilities, thus providing a clear message 

legitimate appeals, persuasion *TAunderstood the message 

techniques, influence tactics are used * Identifying the need for food, 
medical supplies, and proper 
treatment allowed for an 
effective messag 


* Reaches a majority of the TA * Leaflets were dropped all over 
* Has credibility enemy positions 

* TAis able to receive the message * The leaflet had credibility 
through the medium (if a leafletis used because it was signed by General 
with written text, the TA must be able MacArthur and General Van 


to read) Fleet 
* Although a majority of the TA 


wasilliterate, a simple map 
showed them how to surrender 


*TA is open to arguments, ideas, or * Because of the conditions that 

change enemy troops faced, they were 
open to the idea of surrendering 
because of the offering of food, 
medical supplies, and humane 
treatment 


RECEPTIVENESS 
OF THE TA 


Figure 9. | PSYOP Matrix (Safe Conduct Pass Leaflet) 


3; Loudspeaker Surrender Appeals 


Loudspeakers were rarely deployed during the early months of the war. In 
January 1951, seven months after the war started, George Pettee explained in the 
technical memorandum US PSYWAR Operations in the Korean War that “Public address, 


or loudspeaker equipment, has been used on a scale so small as to be little more than 
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experimental. Although widely and effectively used by many forces on both sides in 
World War II, there has been little equipment available in Korea, and what has been 


available has been used with little effect.”94 


The unit responsible for conducting tactical level PSYWAR was the 1“ Leaflet & 
Loudspeaker Company. This unit, which was originally the twenty-person Tactical 
Information Detachment at Fort Riley, Kansas, was expanded, renamed, and sent to 
Korea, arriving in November 1950.99 Within this deployment, the Loudspeaker Platoon 
was pushed down to commanders to be utilized along the front lines.°6 Although the 1“ 
Leaflet & Loudspeaker Company was issued three loudspeakers, which were mounted on 
one-quarter ton trailers, only two of the loudspeakers had arrived in Korea by the end of 
November 1951; of the two that had arrived, only one was working.?’7 However, over the 
next few months, the 1*' Leaflet & Loudspeaker Company increased in size, and early in 
1951, “there were 12 to 21 [loudspeaker] teams, with four or more usually posted to each 


corps and one per division on the line.”?8 


According to military historian Stanley Sandler, there were a number of 
advantages that loudspeakers had compared to leaflets. “[A loudspeaker] was not 
‘wasted’ like approximately ninety percent of the tens of millions of leaflets produced in 
this war, it had obviously more of an appeal to semi-literate peasants than leaflets, and 
the Korean language (Hangul) seemed more suited to the spoken than to the written 


word. In addition, enemy cadre could hardly forbid their men to listen, as they could 


94 George S. Pettee, Technical Memorandum ORO-T-3: US PSYWAR Operations in the Korean War 
(Chevy Chase, Maryland: Operations Research Office, Johns Hopkins University, 1951), 23. 


95 Stephen E. Pease, PSYWAR: Psychological Warfare in Korea, 1950-1953 (Harrisburg: Stackpole 
Books, 1992), 20. 


96 Thid., 22. 


97 George S. Pettee, Technical Memorandum ORO-T-3: US PSYWAR Operations in the Korean War 
(Chevy Chase, Maryland: Operations Research Office, Johns Hopkins University, 1951), 29. 


98 Stanley Sandler, “Cease Resistance: It’s Good For You!”: A History of U.S. Army Combat 
Psychological Operations (Fort Bragg, NC: U.S. Army Special Operations Command Historical 
Monograph Series No. 9, 1999), 226. 
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prohibit their picking up leaflets.”9? The message of choice by the loudspeaker teams 
was the surrender appeal. Because the “range of the loudspeaker was 1,000 yards to one 


mile,’”’!0° teams were brought to the front lines to broadcast their appeals to the enemy. 


A May 1951 command report attributed success to the loudspeaker teams, arguing 
that: 

Nine (9) teams operated during the period with all American divisions, 

and with other United Nations forces, conducting a total of forty-eight (48) 

missions...A known total of two thousand nine hundred forty three (2943) 


prisoners surrendered as a direct result of ground loudspeaker broadcasts. 
This is a considerable increase over the preceding period.!0! 


a. Analysis of Loudspeaker Surrender Appeals 


The PSYOP model produces the following analysis: 


1. In-depth knowledge: Just as the previous case studies, in-depth 
knowledge of the TA can be considered weak because there was no information on the 
research conducted before developing the safe conduct passes. Also, just as with safe 
conduct passes, it can be said that the Eighth Army’s Psychological Warfare Division 
lacked the proper resources needed in acquiring the in-depth knowledge of the TA that 
was needed. The Eighth Army Psychological Warfare in the Korean War states that: 

EUSAK [Eighth United States Army in Korea] Psywar has little or no 
library...there is actually no library for the division as a whole. The 
Projects Group does, however, have a small collection of materials and 
books. These include three Hong-Kong newspapers, Chinese and Soviet 


picture magazines, several books on China and Korea (e.g., Crow’s Five 
Hundred Million Customers, Osgood’s Ethnology of Korea), Chinese and 


99 Kilchoon Kim and E.A. Johnson, Evaluation of Effects of Leaflets on Early North Korean Prisoners 
of War (ORO, Baltimore: 20 February 1951), 7-8; John Ponturo, Psychological Operations at Lower 
Echelons in Eighth Army, July 1952-July 1953 (ORO, Baltimore: 25 January 1953), 53-56, cited by 
Stanley Sandler, “Cease Resistance: It’s Good For You!” A History of U.S. Army Combat Psychological 
Operations (Fort Bragg, NC: U.S. Army Special Operations Command Historical Monograph Series No. 
9, 1999), 225. 


100 Stanley Sandler, “Cease Resistance: It’s Good For You!”: A History of U.S. Army Combat 
Psychological Operations (Fort Bragg, NC: U.S. Army Special Operations Command Historical 
Monograph Series No. 9, 1999), 226. 


101 Stephen E. Pease, PSYWAR: Psychological Warfare in Korea, 1950-1953 (Harrisburg: Stackpole 
Books, 1992), 187-188. 
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Korean dictionaries, Army psywar manuals, Linebarger’s Psychological 
Warfare, a college textbook on psychology and collections of the speeches 
of Mao Tse-tung and Ghu The, as well as official reports of various 
kinds. 102 


Although the Eighth Army initially lacked the required resources needed 
to better understand the TA, by the summer of 1951, the 1 Leaflet & Loudspeaker 
Company had aquired “more than 139 military, civilian and indigenous personnel, (which 
included 10 professional Chinese and Korean translators and interviewers).”!93 These 
indigenous personnel and professional translators helped in the development of 
loudspeaker scripts, thus reducing semantic noise. Thus, the in-depth knowledge of the 


TA improved over time and with the acquisition of indigenous help. 


2. Message: The message of choice by the loudspeaker teams was the 
surrender appeal. Examples of broadcasted statements include: 
Soon you will be committed to battle again to be sacrificed in the UN’s 
sea of fire. Think of the thousands and thousands of your comrades who 


have already died for nothing in this foreign land. Friends, be wise, come 
to the UN lines, at the first opportunity you are guaranteed good treatment. 


Or 


Here’s how to escape and come to UN lines. Listen carefully to the 
instruction which follows...Listen carefully...This is the way to escape 
your unit and come over to the UN lines:...”104 


Sandler claims that “typical U.S. loudspeaker messages avoided overt 
political themes and usually offered a way out for the individual enemy soldier.” 


Furthermore, because indigenous personnel and professional translators were used, the 


102 Willmore Kendall, Technical Memorandum ORO-T-17(FEC): Eighth Army Psychological 
Warfare in the Korean War (Chevy Chase, Maryland: Operations Research Office, Johns Hopkins 
University, 1951), 32. 


103 Stanley Sandler, “Cease Resistance: It’s Good For You!”: A History of U.S. Army Combat 
Psychological Operations (Fort Bragg, NC: U.S. Army Special Operations Command Historical 
Monograph Series No. 9, 1999), 216. 


104 Loudspeaker scripts in “Contingency Scripts, Loudspeaker Platoon, 1“ L & L”, n.d., n.p.; and 1° L 
& LCo., “Command Report,” for July 1952, cited by Stanley Sandler, “Cease Resistance: It’s Good For 
You!”: A History of U.S. Army Combat Psychological Operations (Fort Bragg, NC: U.S. Army Special 
Operations Command Historical Monograph Series No. 9, 1999), 228—229. 
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messages were easy to understand and did not have semantic noise introduced 
unknowingly by U.S. forces. Messages were kept short, between 60 to 90 seconds, and 


followed the following guidelines; 


1. Be used as a tactical weapon, with no lofty strategic (or “political’’) 
messages (“End the War!” “Fight Communism!”’). 


2. Use simple, easy-to-understand messages. 
3. Take a firm note. 

4. Always repeat “punch line.” 

5. Sound “official” in tone and language. 

6. Personalize target, by name, if possible. 
7. Give directions on how to surrender. 


8. Preface message with English-language warning to friendly forces not 
to shoot defectors coming across the lines (easier said than done). 


9. Give up-to-date news. 
10. Use native-speakers if at all possible, to avoid foreign accent. 19 


3. Channel/Medium: Along with leaflets, the medium that was chosen to 
carry the surrender message was the loudspeaker. With the range it had, loudspeakers 
were particularly useful on the front lines. It can be inferred that these broadcasts were 
threatening to enemy troops because loudspeaker broadcasts were fired upon by the 
enemy. According to Sandler, one study reported, “Hardly a day went by during the last 
year of the war without reports that the enemy had countered broadcasts with a generous 


amount of mortar or artillery rounds...a good many of the ground loud-speakers...were 


105 «Student Summary, Army General Ground School”, Conference on Loudspeakers, Air Dropped 
Newspapers, n.d., in Vatcher Papers, box 11, “Korean War” folder, cited by Stanley Sandler, “Cease 
Resistance: It’s Good For You!”’: A History of U.S. Army Combat Psychological Operations (Fort Bragg, 
NC: U.S. Army Special Operations Command Historical Monograph Series No. 9, 1999), 226. 
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destroyed by enemy counter fire.” !06 Also, because the loudspeakers were so effective in 
reaching the enemy, Communist officers usually ordered their men to make noise to 
drown out the broadcast. Soldiers were told to fire their weapons, bang on containers, 
ring bells, and sing in hopes that they would not be able to hear the message.!9” These 
activities point to both the effectiveness of the medium in reaching the enemy and the 


message it carried. 


4. Receiver/TA: As with the safe conduct pass leaflets, the intended TA 
was enemy troops. Loudspeaker surrender appeals seemed to work best after a major 
offensive took place. Sandler again observes: “After the 3™ Division’s task force had 
flanked and decimated the targeted enemy, the loudspeaker team chief drew up a “threat- 


surrender” message for the survivors and “many” enemy troops surrendered.” !08 


Sandler reports that “From January 1951 to the Armistice of 27 July 1953, 
8" Army loudspeaker teams made 20,000 distinct broadcasts”!09 Although General 
McClure, who was head of the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare, “claimed 
that something like one-third of enemy surrenderees had been “influenced in their 
decision” by U.S. psywar,”!!9 it is not known how many of them surrendered because of 
loudspeaker broadcasts. However, one can come to the conclusion that loudspeaker 
broadcasts could account for a fair amount of these surrenders based on the large number 


of broadcasts made. 


106 Stanley Sandler, “Cease Resistance: It’s Good For You!”: A History of U.S. Army Combat 
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b. Loudspeaker Surrender Appeal PSYOP Matrix 


Using the PSYOP model and matrix to analyze the loudspeaker surrender 
appeal yields the following findings. In this case, two of the four variables—message and 
medium—are considered strong and the other two—in-depth knowledge of the TA and 


the receptiveness of the TA—are considered weak. (See Figure 10.) 


As with leaflets, the use of loudspeaker surrender appeals correlated with 
high numbers of defectees. This can be observed by taking in to account the number of 
broadcasts made throughout the war and the number of enemy personnel who 
surrendered. As stated earlier, it is estimated that more than 100,000 enemy troops 
surrendered due to U.S. PSYWAR and over 20,000 distinct broadcasts were made 
directed toward enemy troops. From this information, one can infer that the loudspeaker 
broadcasts had had some effects toward the enemy and ultimately caused them to 


surrender 
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* The proper resources were not used to | * No information on what 

acquire the needed knowledge of the research was conducted 

TA * Eighth Army lacked the 
resources needed to conduct the 
proper research 


In-Depth Knowledge 
ofthe TA 


* Clear of semantic noise * The messages were clear and 
*TAunderstands message did not contain semantic noise 
* The proper conditions, vulnerabilities, 

legitimate appeals, persuasion 

techniques, influence tactics are used 


* Reaches a majority of the TA * Loudspeakers were brought close 

* Has credibility enough to the front lines to reach the 

* TAis able to receive the message TA 

through the medium (if a leafletis used * Enemy forces knew the broadcasts 

with written text, the TA must be able were from U.S, personnel 

to read) * Most of the time, the TA could 
receive the message unless they 
were ordered to make noise by their 
superior to drown out the message 


*TAis not open to arguments, ideas, or | * Unless something triggered the 


change enemy’sreceptiveness (after a 
major attack or artillery barrage) 
they were not likely to be receptive 
of the surrender appeal 


RECEPTIVENESS 
OF THE TA 


Figure 10... PSYOP Matrix (Loudspeaker Surrender Appeal) 


B. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Out of the three cases analyzed, none of them had four strong variables. One case 
had four weak variables, Operation Moolah, one case had three strong variables, and one 
weak variable, safe conduct pass leaflet, and one case had two strong variables and two 
weak variables, loudspeaker surrender appeals. In-depth knowledge of the TA was weak 
in all three. Message was weak in one, Operation Moolah, and strong in the other two, 
safe conduct pass leaflet and loudspeaker surrender appeal. Medium was weak in one, 
Operation Moolah, and strong in the other two, safe conduct pass leaflet and loudspeaker 
surrender appeal. Receptiveness of the TA was weak in two, Operation Moolah and 
loudspeaker surrender appeal, and strong in one, safe conduct pass. The findings are 


summarized in Figure 11. 
D2 


STRONG VARIABLES WEAK VARIABLES 


*In-depth knowledge of 
the TA 


OPERATION * Message 


MOOLAH *Medium 
* Receptiveness of the 


TA 


* Message * In-depth knowledge of 
* Medium the TA 


Safe Conduct Pass | + Receptiveness of the 
Leaflet TA 


* Message * In-depth knowledge of 
* Medium the TA 


Loudspeaker *Receptiveness of the 
Surrender Appeal TA 


Figure 11. Summary of Findings 
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Vv. CONCLUSION 


After analyzing communication theory and applying the PSYOP model and 
matrix to three cases of tactical PSYOP in the Korean War, this thesis offers the 
following general conclusions. First, PSYOP is not successful when all four variables are 
weak in the PSYOP message. Second, successful PSYOP is possible, when there are two 
or more strong variables present in the operation. Finally, since the three case studies can 
be classified as tactical PSYOP,!!! the general conclusions made here cannot be applied 


to strategic or operational PSYOP. Each of these points will be elaborated below. 
A. THE FOUR VARIABLES 


The strength of the four variables studied in this thesis—in-depth knowledge of 
the TA, the message, the medium, and the receptiveness of the TA—offers insights on 


the potential success of a given PSYOP operation. 
1. In-Depth Knowledge of the TA 


In all three cases, in-depth knowledge of the TA was weak. One can come to the 
conclusion that, for tactical PSYOP, in-depth knowledge of the TA is not necessary for 
tactical level PSYOP; the PSYOP planner only needs to have a basic knowledge of the 


TA in order to be effective. 


The following questions can provide the basic knowledge that the PS YOP planner 
needs of the TA to execute successful tactical PS YOP: 


e Can the TA read? 
e Can the TA understand basic drawings and pictures? 


e What conditions, such as weak leadership, lack of food and medical care, 
fear of death, or lack of training, can be exploited to cause the TA to 
surrender? 


e What medium can best reach the TA? 


111 The overall intent of the cases was to cause the enemy to surrender or defect. 
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There may be more questions but, with these basic four questions, the PSYOP planner 


will gain enough knowledge of the TA to craft an effective PSYOP message. 
Zs Message 


In two of the cases, the message was strong. These two cases, safe conduct pass 
leaflets and loudspeaker surrender appeal, were successful in influencing the TA to 
surrender. By contrast, a weak message, which was present in Operation Moolah, caused 
that operation to be unsuccessful. From these cases, one can conclude that, for tactical 
PSYOP, the message needs to be strong in order for the PSYOP operation to be 
successful. The message is considered strong when it does not contain semantic noise, 
the TA is able to understand it, and the proper conditions, vulnerabilities, legitimate 


appeals, persuasion techniques, and influence tactics are used when it is crafted. 
3. Medium 


In two of the cases—safe conduct pass leaflets and loudspeaker surrender 
appeal—the medium correctly fit the operation and therefore was strong. Operation 
Moolah, by contrast, had an ineffective medium, which contributed to its lack of success. 
From these observations, one can conclude that, for tactical PS YOP, the medium needs to 
be strong in order for the PSYOP operation to be successful. The medium is considered 
strong when it is able to reach a majority of the TA, and it has credibility. For example, 


the TA need to be literate in order to read a leaflet with words. 
4. Receptiveness of the TA 


In two of the cases, receptiveness of the TA was weak. Of these two cases, 
loudspeaker surrender appeal and Operation Moolah, only loudspeaker surrender appeal 
was successful in influencing the TA to surrender; Operation Moolah was unsuccessful. 
A strong receptiveness of the TA, identified in safe conduct pass leaflet, is necessary for 
tactical PSYOP to be successful. Receptiveness of the TA is considered strong when the 


TA is open to arguments, ideas, or change. 
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B. THE THREE CASES 


1. Operation Moolah 


Analysis of Operation Moolah shows that if all four variables are weak, then the 
PSYOP operation will be unsuccessful. Even though the unintended effects of the 
operation were profoundly positive, the operation’s goal—influencing a Soviet or North 


Korean pilot to defect with a combat capable MiG-15 jetfighter—was not met. 
2. Safe Conduct Pass Leaflets 


For both safe conduct pass leaflets and loudspeaker surrender appeal, in-depth 
knowledge of the TA was weak. However, a basic knowledge of the TA allowed the 
PSYOP planner to choose the right medium and craft the right message to be successful. 
Analysis of the safe conduct pass leaflets demonstrates that if the two or more variables 
that are strong include the message and the medium, then the likelihood of the PSYOP 
operation’s success will increase. The fourth variable, receptiveness of the TA, is more 
complicated. Ultimately, enemy soldiers were receptive to the message and surrendered 
in large numbers. However, it is unclear whether they were receptive when they received 
the message, or became receptive over time Further analysis of this variable can bring 
about insights as to how receptive the TA was when the safe conduct pass leaflet was 


dropped. 
3. Loudspeaker Surrender Appeal 


Analysis of the loudspeaker surrender appeal also demonstrates that if the two or 
more variables that are strong include message and medium, then the likelihood of the 
PSYOP’s message will be successful increases. Analysis of the fourth variable, 
receptiveness of the TA, shows that loudspeaker surrender appeal was most effective 
when it was broadcasted to the TA after a major attack or aerial bombardment. In other 
words, the TA’s receptiveness of the loudspeaker surrender appeal significantly changed 
after friendly forces did something to cause them to want to surrender. The TA’s original 
conditions were not enough to cause them to be open to the idea of surrendering. As with 
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safe conduct pass leaflets and Operation Moolah, in-depth knowledge of the TA was also 
weak. However, a basic knowledge of the TA allowed the PSYOP planner to choose the 


right medium and craft the right message, aiding in the success of the operation. 
C. IMPLICATIONS FOR PSYOP TODAY 


The practitioners of PSYOP today can learn from both successful and 
unsuccessful PSYOP from past operations. These cases offer valuable insights on what 
the PSYOP planner needs to focus their time and effort. For tactical PSYOP, the 
importance of a strong message and the choice of a strong medium can cause the 
operation to be successful; in-depth knowledge of the TA is not necessarily needed while 
executing tactical PSYOP. Second, receptiveness of the TA can be further enhanced 
when friendly forces do something before the PSYOP is executed. Further analysis of in- 
depth knowledge of the TA for strategic and operational PSYOP is needed in order to 


understand its importance for PSYOP operations at this level. 


Furthermore, PSYOP planners can improve the effectiveness of their PSYOP 
products by applying the model and matrix presented in this thesis to their planning 
process. Specifically, PSYOP planners can compare the PSYOP matrix with their 


operation and make changes accordingly to any weak variables that they identify. 
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ABSTRACT 


This thesis demonstrates the formulation and use of a 
"goal programming" model in optimizing the allocation of 
media for psychological operations. ‘The parallels between 
advertising and psychological operations are out limed ; 
particularly, those in connection with defining a product, 
Specifying a target audience and measuring succéssen seer 1 
butes and limitations of thipetwar tows forms of mass media 
are discussed. The problem is ae as one of mini- 
mizing the variance between a set of goals stated with 
respect to specified target audiences for varying time 
frames subject to budget and resource limitations. The 
goals considered are related to the total number of times 
that members of a target audience are subjected to propa- 
ganda, the percent subjected and frequency of subjection. 
Ultimately, a numerical example is presented to demonstrate 


the potential use of the model. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The use of propaganda techniques, whereby one party 
seeks to change or mold the behavioral and mental processes 
of another party, can be found throughout history. Indeed, 
the Bible cites many examples whereby these techniques are 
used to cause the people to fear the wrath of God. The 
books of the Prophets contain many examples of "propaganda"; 
e.g., the people are told that if they do not deny false 
gods, repent, and reform, they will suffer the eternal 
damnation of almighty God. However, in modern days, the 
term "propaganda" has been primarily reserved for usage in 
reference to war-connected or political activities; whereas, 
a country's internal use of propaganda is referred to as 
"advertising" or "marketing strategy". Karin Dovring, 
aurnor Of Road @f Propaganda, has coined another) vermis tor 
propaganda. She writes: 

",,.Biased communication is a sophisticated term 

for propaganda, a word feared or avoided by all 

objective people and therefore a source of dark- 

ness and obscurity since nobody wants to talk about 

it but nevertheless everybody uses it."12 

Advertising, biased communication and propaganda all 
seek to change behavior and herein lies the purpose for 
which this thesis is written. The commercial use of adver- 
tising has become much more sophisticated than that of its 
military counterpart. Many years have been expended in mar- 


keting research to determine the best methods of presenting 


information to a target audience so that they will buy a 


certain product, vote for a given politician or change their 
beliefs. It is felt that this knowledge has not been satis- 
factorily applied to military problems. If there are tech- 
niques available that can create "needs" for items such as 
electric tooth brushes, pens that write under water or 
aftershave lotions that will make every man a Valentino; 
then, it seems reasonable that these same techniques could 
be used to "win the hearts and minds" of the populace in 
a given country or to cause an enemy force to fight less 
effectively or to surrender. 
Historical Background of Modern Psychological Operations 
The emergence of psychological operations as a rudi- 
mentary science is considered to be the First World War. 
In England, a Department for Enemy Propaganda (known as 
Crewe House) was established to co-ordinate the allied 
propaganda efforts. Representatives from France, the 
United States, and Italy worked with the British in uni- 
fying all propaganda efforts during the war. The efforts 
of Crewe House were lauded by the Germans subsequent to the 
war. However, this credit was largely undeserved; the Ger- 
mans found it far more palatable to admit loss of the war 
due to propaganda efforts than they did to admitting that 
their armies had been severely defeated on the field of 
battle.?> 
The major lessons in psychological warfare (a term 


used almost interchangeably with psychological operations) 
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that evolved from the First World War are summarized as 
follows: 

l. In many cases it is best for the propagan- 
dist to use self restraint in his efforts. The overstated 
case may well alienate a potential sympathizer. 

2. Stereotyped and unimaginative propaganda, 
such as the German claims of allied atrocities, is worse 
than no propaganda at all. 

3. Uncommitted nations are generally adversely 
impressed by any appeals for their sympathy or pity. 

4. Denials of enemy propaganda are often danger- 
ous. The old adage, "He who excuses himself accuses him- 
self," proved to be true in a number of instances.?° 

The propaganda principles that were applied by Hitler 
and the German National Socialist party in their rise to 
power are in many ways at odds with what has come to be 
accepted as the "proper" means of establishing an effec- 
tive psychological operations campaign. National Socialist 
propaganda was lacking in either internal or external con- 
Sistency. At times it was hysterical and emotionally un- 
controlled while at others it appeared to be the product of 
a cold and calculating intellect. However, its success can- 
not be denied. Hitler based his propaganda campaign to the 
German people on their desire for national self respect and 
personal self assurance, their self pity and fear, a belief 
that if Germany were given a chance she could surpass all 


other nations, and a claim that his party was one aimed at 


ll 


the betterment of the "little man". Basically, Hitler's 
propaganda principles can be summarized as ce lomee” 

1. Appeals to the emotions of a people are much 
more important than appeals to their reason. (Hitler be- 
lieved in assertion and not in argument.) 

2. The passions of a target audience must be 
directed at one clearly-defined enemy or they will become 
weakened by dispersal. (In the case of Germany this enemy 
was, of course, the Jews.) 

3. All means whereby the populace receives informa- 
tion should be controlled. Strict censorship must be enforced. 

4, Consistency is not important. (Hitler changed 
his propaganda messages to suit the mood and makeup of differ- 
ent target audiences. 

By following these principles Hitler achieved unqualified suc- 
cess within Germany. However, his attempts to affect other 
nations in this way failed. 

During World War II the allied forces considered prop- 
aganda to have a three-fold purpose: to impress and to de- 
press one's enemies; to comfort, encourage and advise friends; 
and to divide one's enemies against one another. Further, 
propaganda was always to be truthful, consistent, and frank. 
(Later in the war it became apparent that being truthful was 
not sufficient; propaganda had to be believable.) In the 
long run, the psychological operations conducted by the allied 
powers proved to be more effective than any of those conduc- 


ted by the axis powers./° 
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The relative austerity of the United States' propaganda 
efforts during the first two wars is succinctly stated by 
Doetor Hans) Speis of Princeton University. 

"In the two world wars American psychological war- 

fare was improvised after the outbreak of hostil- 

ities and conducted according to hit-or-miss meth- 
ods. No peace-time agency existed which had pre- 
served and developed pertinent skills and knowl- 

edge in this field, trained expert personnel, 

or engaged in appropriate research and planning. 

Psychological warfare was regarded as an operation 

requiring no planning, training, and research."23 

Today, we are somewhat better off in our preparations 
for psychological operations but the field is still open to 
vast improvement. The American people do not like to be- 
lieve that there is any need for "propaganda" and the term 
itself has come to connote a bad or evil practice. It is 
hard to imagine a "propaganda ministry" being established 
as a part of our national government. However, their is 
very definitely a need for some institution that would 
effectively serve this purpose. Agencies such as USIA are 
doing part of this job, but more needs to be done to cope 
with the many global conflicts that confront us today. We 
cannot rest on our laurels and expect the rest of the world 
to admire and support us because we are so all powerful or 
because the standard of living in our "great society" is so 
much above that of most of the rest of the world. Our coun- 
try must strive to be more successful in combatting Commu- 
nism than we have been in the years since the end of the 


Second World War. The instruments of global policy; propa- 


ganda, diplomacy, economics, and war must be judiciously 
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applied. Otherwise, many of the now emerging nations will 
become communist oriented. 
Effective Propaganda 

To be effective, propaganda must fill four essential 
conditions. 

1. It must gain and hold the attention of those 
people whom you specifically desire to receive your message; 
that is, your target audience. 

2. It must be believable to both the members of 
the target audience and to others with whom they may dis- 
cuss it. 

3. It must be directed so as to lead the target 
audience along a path they are "willing" to follow. 

4. It must be propagated in an environment that 
will allow the target audience to pursue the course of 
action desired. ~ 
This Thesis 

Thus far we have discussed many of the reasons that 
make psychological operations important and have summarized 
some of the propaganda principles that have evolved since 
the First World War. This was done to stress the need for 
careful planning in preparing for psychological operations. 

Once this planning has been accomplished and the prop- 
aganda themes have been established we must then decide 
on best ways to propagate our messages to specific target 
audiences. This is the problem area that is addressed by 


this thesis. Specifically, we shall develop analogies 
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between message dissemination in advertising and in psycho- 
logical operations. Then, we shall show how a goal pro- 
gramming model that is currently being used to project "op- 
timal" media allocation for advertising U. S. consumer 
goods can be successfully applied to use in psychological 
operations. 

In the following chapters, we shall first discuss the 
meaning of the term "product" as it would be applied to 
psychological operations. Then, we will consider the audi- 
ence itself; that is, its stratification, receptivity and 
access to various forms of communication media. Next, the 
problems of measuring the success of various psychological 
campaigns will be discussed in rather broad terms. This is 
not done to negate the importance of feedback. [In fact, 
without some effectiveness measurement there would be no 
way to evaluate the predictive success of the media mix 
model that will be used. However, the problems inherent 
to evaluating success are in themselves still very much in 
the research stage. 

Prior to presenting the media mix model, we shall dis- 
cuss the basic communication process and some of the means 
of transmitting information. This is done so that the 
reader can better understand why considerations other than 
cost or number of people to be communicated with may be 
important. Some media vehicles (where "media vehicle" is 
defined to be the medium that brings a message to the 


attention of a target Badience) have greater prestige, 
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more impact, etc., than others. For instance, in the United 
States, a number of companies specify that "regardless of 
the cost" they want at least one advertisement to appear in 
Life magazine. Here, there is a definite prestige facee: 
in that the company can then use the phrase, "as advertised 
in Life" in other advertisements. 

Finally, we shall present an example of how the model 
can be used, state conclusions and make recommendations for 


further study in this area. 
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CHAPTER II 


COMPARISON AND CONTRAST OF ADVERTISING 


TO PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


: In this chapter we shall discuss some of the major 
Similarities and differences between advertising and psycho- 
logical operations. In this way, we will be able to devel- 
op analogies that can be used in connection with the media 

mix model that will be presented in a later chapter. 

Initially, a general overview concerning the applica- 
bility of advertising techniques in psychological oper- 
ations will be given. Then, we shall consider the major 
factors that must be accounted for in both advertising and 
psychological operations. These are: the definition of 
the product; the target audience; and, the measures of 
success. 

Obviously, there is not a one-to-one mapping of the 
parameters involved in advertising to those necessary for 
psychological operations. However, this has sometimes been 
taken to be the case. Writing about the United States’ 
psychological warfare policy during the Second World War, 


Donald V. McGranahan refers to an advertising complex' 


that underlay our conception of propaganda." He goes on 
to state, 


"Our ideas of successful propaganda in this coun- 

try are derived to a large extent from the princi- 
ples of advertising and public relations, and our 

policy makers, unconsciously perhaps, seem to 

have applied the same principles to psychological 

warfare."23 


IE 


Further on in his article, Mr. McGranahan does an 
excellent job in summarizing the advertising philosophies 
in order to compare them to their psychological operations 
counterparts. 


"In advertising, you are careful not to offend 
the public or any important segment of it. 

Your interest is in the broadest mass audience 
and the lowest common denominator. You do not 
attack established values and symbols. You 
avoid debate and debatable issues, and make 
your appeals to attitudes that are widespread 
and noncontroversial--desire for physical com- 
fort, health, beauty, popularity, love of home 
and children, etc. If the advertiser wants to 
introduce a social change, such as getting wom- 
en to smoke cigarettes, he does so by indirect 
methods, never openly attacking the belief or 
custom that is the main obstacle to his efforts. 
When the advertising philosophy of propaganda 
is carried over into the field of national 
psychological warfare, it results quite natural- 
ly in the theory that we should avoid open dis- 
cussion of political faith and loyalties, where 
opposing passions may be aroused, and concen- 
trate on peli) aaa uniformity among the 
enemy population."2 


This "advertising approach" to psychological operations 
may be applicable in many situations. However, we must be 
certain that we do not mask possible psychological vic- 
tories by completely stereotyping our propaganda techniques 
and policies to those that have proven to be successful on 
Madison Avenue. No one can doubt the success of religious 
propaganda, whereby Christianity has been spread through- 
out the world; yet, missionaries have readily damned pagan 
beliefs, condemned non-converts to the everlasting fires of 
Nell, and forthrightly stated that conversion was their 


ultimate goal. These are certainly not accepted advertising 
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techniques but they have worked and are still working to- 
day in some parts of the world. 

Another type of propaganda, revolutionary propaganda, 
has also been very successfully used; particularly so by 
the communists in the past twenty years. Generally, the 
proponents of revolutionary propaganda are careful not to 
attack the people themselves but attack existing political 
systems and the leaders that are enforcing them. Here 
again, this approach is somewhat at odds with both the 
advertising and religious approaches. 

The point to be made is that psychological operations 
should be specifically tailored to the problem at hand 
and not necessarily patterned on any one method or tech- 
nique nor on any combination of them. There may be occa- 
sions when some of the techniques used by the missionaries 
can be effective; particularly, when we are dealing with 
superstitious or very "backward" people. On other occa- 
sions it may be our desire to foment revolution; e.g., in 
Cuba today. However, the techniques and policies that are 
applicable to one situation may be totally inappropriate in 
another. We cannot devise a "standard operating procedure" 
for psychological operations as a whole. Any stereotyped 
plans or methods of operation will almost surely detract 
from the overall success of our propaganda efforts. 

We have agreed that the administration of the U. S. 
psychological operations should not necessarily be rele- 


gated to the advertising giants of Madison Avenue. The 
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techniques that they have developed will certainly be a help, 
as will some of the ones that have been used by missionaries 
and revolutionaries. Although, psychological operations is 
an entity unto its own and is not meant to be defined as a 
function or subset of any other form of mass communication, 
there do exist some analogies. We shall now discuss those 
that will be important in the model to be presented in this 
paper. 

The Definition of the Product 

One of the major differences between advertising and 
psychological operations is that in psychological operations 
there is no clearly defined product. One can see, feel, or 
taste a newly marketed brand of toothpaste; however, such 
"products" as allegiance, loyalty, or willingness to bear 
arms in defense of one's country defy animate description. 
One cannot drink a pint of allegiance or squeeze a tube of 
loyalty. However, there are some ways in which the nebulous 
concerns of a governmental power can be defined so that they 
might be treated as products. 

We might proclaim a governmental chief in a manner sim- 
ilar to that which is used in the campaigns of many of the 
politicians in this country today; that is, sell the mem) and 
we will sell the ideology he represents. This method of de- 
fining the product may be a good one if we have a leader with 
whom the people desire to identify. The defeat of the Huks 
in the Phillipines was largely facilitated by the charis- 
matic leadership of Ramon Magsaysay. On the other hand, sell- 


ing the man may have serious limitations. One wrong action 
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on the part of the leader being exalted, his demise at the 
expense of some insurgent power or even his death may greatly 


diminish the effectiveness of a propaganda campaign. 


A second way to define the product is essentially the 
converse of the first. That is, we publicize a public office 
| as the embodiment of a certain ideology. (In Thailand, the 
King might well be the "product".) In this way, we allow for 
the contingencies that may befall the man currently holding 
office. (If the present king should die a new king would 
take his place.) This means of defining the product does not 
have the inherent drawbacks of the first method. However, 
the product may be weaker in the sense that many of the peo- 
ple will not personally attach themselves to an office in 
the same manner in which they would a man. 

Nationalism, national unity, and heritage can all be 
loosely defined as "products" in certain situations. Nat- 
urally, these products would not be of much benefit in Rus- 
sia or Communist China. They would also be of limited ben- 
efit in divided countries like Vietnam or Korea since national 
unity is one of the terms that the communists use in their 
attempts to instigate revolution. However, in a country like 
Thailand, where there exists a comparatively contiguous pop- 
ulation and relatively strong central ties, a product such 
as national unity may be salable. 

One "product" that can be used in virtually any environ- 
ment is that of freedom. It could be defined differently for 
each target area of our concern. In Russia we might define 


it as freedom of choice, freedom to speak and write as one 
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desires, etc.; whereas, in the underdeveloped countries we 
would define it in terms such as freedom from hunger or free- 
dom from disease. The major consideration in using "freedom" 
aS a product is that of making it believable. Advertising 
that a doctor will be placed in every village may be as un- 
believable to a Vietnamese peasant as would be a presidential 
candidate in the United States promising a Cadillac for every 
Iman over eighteen. 

Hate, if properly directed can also be a very effective 
product. It was most certainly used in this country during 
the Second World War to foster an American antagonism against 
the Germans and Japanese. Hitler used it in his rise to 


power, by attempting to focus the hatred of the German people 


on the Jewish race. Today, hate is one of the major propa- . 
ganda products being used by the many militant groups that 
have formed in the United States. We may ask ourselves the 
question; How much sooner would the war in Vietnam end if we 
were able to instill in the U.S. and South Vietnamese peoples 
a true hatred for the Viet Cong? 

Thus far, we have not considered the "products" or 
“counter-products" that are being "sold" by the enemy. We 
can be certain that he will do all in his power to publi- 
cize every governmental shortcoming (whether real or imag- 
ined), mistake, or action that can in any way be construed 
aS one that will be displeasing to the populace. If a 
leader is proclaimed as the embodiment of certain ideals, 


the enemy will try to counter by magnifying any defects in 
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his character or mode of operation. Normally, it will not 
be to the best interests of the government to discredit 
enemy propaganda by public denials. It is often better to 
simply ignore it than it is to re-publicize it in an attempt 
to explain, qualify or deny enemy accusations. 

The enemy may also use assasination or other terror- 
ist techniques as propaganda tools. If the government of 
a country is fortunate enough to have a particularly strong 
leader it may be to the advantage of the enemy to assasi- 
nate him. The initial hatred that is provoked may be coun- 
terbalanced by the loss of leadership to the country. 
Further, a feeling of fear and insecurity will often per- 
meate a country where there is widespread use of terrorist 
tactics. The central government may be hardpressed to 
counter insurgent psychological operations of this nature. 
Generally, it is not sufficient for the government to claim 
that better protection for the people is on the way. When 
people are being bombed or burned out of their homes they 
want immediate protection, not promises. 

We have by no means exhausted the list of possible 
propaganda products but have merely selected some of the 
more important ones. In waging any psychological war there 
will generally be a number of propaganda themes that can be 
sufficiently well-defined to allow their use as products 


in the model presented in this paper. 
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thew larger Audience 


Marketing organizations within the United States are 
dealing with a comparatively homogeneous audience; whereas, 
psychological operations will often be conducted against 
highly diverse populations. The variation in the effect of 
a promotion slogan used in Southern Florida and Northern 
Washington State (over 3500 miles apart) may be negligible 
in comparison with the expected variance between two Viet- 
namese villages only a few miles apart. (The converse 
might also be true if we were considering the difference 
between Brooklyn, New York, and Jackson, Mississippi.) It 
is for this reason that we must be particularly careful in 
defining the various segments of a target audience to in- 
sure that the demographic, social, and economic groupings 
we have selected are the ones that are most applicable to 
the situation. We must consider the mores, beliefs, taboos, 
sensitivities, education, allegiances and leadership of all 
ethnic, religious, cultural or any other groupings ‘enae 
May exist within the target country. 

One U. S. advertising firm subdivides the U. S. popu- 
lation into a number of demographic groupings, many of which 
overlap. It is then possible for them to select primary 
and secondary target audiences for each advertising ven- 
ture. This type of subdivision of target audiences will be 
even more important in psychological operations in that 
there is normally a greater diversity in the population. The 
following are included in their breakdown of the U. S. 
population: 
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1. Total population (children, teens, adults). 
2. Teens by sex. 
3. Age (18-24, 25-34, 35-49, 50-64, over 65). 
4, Occupation (Prof. & Tech., Unskilled, Farm, etc.). 
5. Income (under $3000.00, $3000.00-$5000.00, etc.). 
6. Size of county (less than 5000 people, 5000 - 
10,000 people, etc.). 
7. Region (New England, Metropolitan New York, 
Middle Atlantic, etc.). 
8. Size of family. 
Each of the above categories is defined for men, women, and 
"ladies of the house" who are treated as a separate entity 
since they are quite often the prime audience for advertising 
campaigns. It should also be noted that the number of people 
in each of categories (4) through (7) are the same. 

For psychological operations we can transform this break- 
down into a useable form by establishing different sub- 
categories: e.g., the salary breakdown in category (5) would 
be almost meaningless in most of the underdeveloped countries 
since the greatest plurality of the people would be in the 
"under $3000.00" category; there would be no need for the 
separate classification "ladies of the house"; etc. Further, 
we would need to add other categories to the list to repre- 
sent special considerations indigenous to the target country 
such as: 

i. Religion (Catholic, Buddhist, ete.). 
2. Race (Vietnamese, Chinese, etc.). 
3. Political loyalties. 
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When we appeal to a target audience we are eliciting 
their support for some ideology. We may be asking for their 
active support, in the form of intelligence or paramilitary 
help, or merely soliciting passive support or non-interfer- 
ence. However, one thing that we can be certain of as thet 
our enemies are just as active in this battle for the hearts 
and minds of the populace as we are. In many ways, the cen- 
tral government of a country is at a distinct disadvantage: 
the insurgent can promise the better way of life but the 
central government must show that it coming about; the in- 
surgent can use terrorist and agitation tactics with rela- 
tive impunity as compared with the probable results of any 
governmental "strong arm" measures; as the "underdog", the 
insurgent elicits much pity and support that is not given 
the government. Another problem that is particularly prev- 
alent in the underdeveloped countries is a desire for growth 
accompanied by an unwillingness to accept growing pains. 
This point is well constructed in Millikan and Blackmer's 
book, The Emerging Nations: 

"The mass media, bringing news and views of the world 
to illiterates in their urban slums and remote vil- 
lages, introduce a new element into the process of 
modernization. People learn for the first time about 
the world outside their immediate environs, and their 
sense of life's possibilities begins to expand... One 
danger is that people will learn the fashions of pop- 
ular participation long before the institutions of 
representative government are properly functioning. 
Then pseudo-participation takes command; that is, 
plebiscites that offer the form of public election 
without its substance, mob politics-of-the-street in 
which 'popular will' can destroy people and property 
without constructing better public policy. When ex- 
posure to the mass media overstimulates a people to 


this point, the leadership is pressed to give radio 
propaganda primacy over pélitical economy. While 
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oratory resounds, development is likely to be shunted 

to the side and growth impeded. The result, for peo- 

ple led to impose demands which their transitional 

society cannot yet supply, may be a potentially ex- 

plosive and spreading sense of frustration." 24 
Our discussion of the target audience is purposefully general 
in nature. Those who are structuring specifie psychological 
operations. will need‘to explore the underlying considerations 
that make certain segments of the population better target 
audiences than others. Such considerations as the primary 
user of the "product" (e.g., It will be more important to 
insure that city dwellers understand that urban redevelopment 
programs are on the way than it would be to inform the inhab- 
itants of the rural areas.)will help in identifying the tar- 
get audiences that we most desire to reach. An initial break- 
down of a country into demographic, economic and social group- 
ings will simplify the problem of pinpointing specific target 
audiences for each propaganda theme that is to be used. 
Measures of Success 

Measuring success in psychological operations is much 
more difficult than its advertising counterpart. In advertis- 
ing, a newly-marketed product costs X dollars to produce and 
promote, sells for Y dollars; hence, nets a profit of Y - X 
dollars for each item sold. Profit goals, minimum number of 
years to obtain payback of investment, and other measures 
can be used as constraints in a study as to whether or not a 
particular product is to be marketed. In psychological opera- 
tions we are most assuredly concerned with dollars but cannot 
use dollar profits as a measure of success. However, there 
are parallels between measuring success in a psychological 
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operation and measuring it in an advertising Cafipaign. 2% 
psychological operation: 
1. Profit, though measured differently, is to 
be maximized. 
2. Maximum advertising exposure is to obtained 
(We are assuming that overexposure cannot 
Occur.) 
3. Both long run and short run goals should be 
established. 
4. Real or imagined superiority of our "product", 
in comparison with other complementary "products" 
on the market, should be established. 
One problem area that is not present is psychological 
as compared with big business operations is that of monop- 
olistic practices. Big business must pay heed to anti-trust 
legislation; whereas, in psychological operations, a monopoly 
on the "hearts and minds" of the target audience is the de- 
sired result. 
| For the model presented in this paper we have simplified 
the problem of obtaining a measure of success. We do not 
attempt to measure the effectiveness of psychological opera- 
tions as a whole. Rather, we only determine the number of 
people in each demographic, social, or economic grouping who 
are exposed to our propaganda and the number of times that 
they are exposed (termed frequency of exposure) over spec- 
ified time intervals. This sub-optimization is still an im- 
portant problem and is much more readily solved than would be 
an attempt to determine the overall effects of a propaganda 


campaign. 
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At the beginning of a propaganda campaign we will prob- 
ably not have access to sufficient data regarding the number 
of people in each target audience segment who will have the 
physical opportunity of receiving a message. Hence, some 
methods need to be devised to effectively sample a popula- 
tion to determine these values (exposure ratings), by demo- 
graphic, social, and econqmic groupings, for each type of 
media that we intend to use. 

In 1964, Dr. Paitoon Cruagao, of the Asia Services Com= 
pany Limited, conducted a study into the village channels of 
communication in Northeast Thailand. This method, along 
with comments appropriate to this paper, is described 
below:*/ 

1. Select hamlets, villages or some other groupings 
that are representative of various degrees of isolation. 
(This selection is stated in terms of isolation for simplifi- 
cation. A better way to determine the representative group- 
ings might be to weight a combination of variables such as 
literacy rate, governmental support, insurgent support, 
isolation, etc.) 

2. Divide the sample groupings into the demographic, 
social, and economic elements that we have determined to be 
of primary import. (These elements would be the ones dis- 
cussed in the previous section on defining the target au- 
dience. ) 

3. Select random samples from each demographic, so- 
cial and economic element that are large enough to insure 


Significant results. (The level of significance specified 
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will normally be determined by such practical considerations 
as the time alloted to collect and process the data, the 
difficulty in obtaining the data, etc.) 

4. Utilize pretested questionnaires and any other 
meaningful methods to determine the primary and secondary 
channels of communication within each demographic, social, 
and economic element. (By "channels of communication" is 
meant the means by which people receive information; e.g., 

a primary channel of communication might be newspapers whereas 
a secondary channel could be the husband telling his wife what 
he had heard during the day.) In Dr. Cruagao's study, 
",..Information was obtained through a pre-tested question- 
naire; special interviews with priests, puyaibans, teachers, 
government officials and other leaders; and observation." 

5. Extend the data obtained for each sample grouping 
to develop the exposure ratings for each media vehicle. 

‘The initial data that would be obtained by using this 
approach could be less than satisfactory. One major reason 
for this is that in the first survey conducted within a coun- 
try the exposure rating of the various media would usually 
be determined as a function of how the people were receiving 
general news and information; whereas, in follow-up surveys 
we would determine these ratings as they related to specific 
propaganda themes. Then, predicted exposure ratings could 
be compared with actual ratings and discrepancies noted. 
Thus, through successive surveys we could improve the overall 


reliability of our estimations: 
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In this chapter we have discussed some means of over- 
coming the difficulties inherent to defining a product, 
dealing with a diverse target audience, and measuring success 
in psychological operations. Next, we shall discuss the 
communication process and specify advantages and disadvan- 


tages in using each of the various types of mass media. 
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CHAPTER III 


COMMUNICATION AND THE USE OF MASS MEDIA 


"The use of mass psychoanalysis to guide campaigns 

of persuasion has become the basis of a multimillion 

dollar industry. Professional persuaders have seized 

upon it in their groping for more effective ways to 

sell us their wares -- whether products, ideas, atti- 

tudes, candidates, goals, or states of mind.22 

To develop an understanding of what is referred to above 
as "mass psychoanalysis", we must first look at the basic 
communication process; then, we can discuss the varying ef- 
fects and interactions between the different types of mass 
media. 
The Communication Process 

Functionally, communication is composed of a source, a 
message, and a destination. The source can be an individual 
or an organization such as Radio Free Europe. The message 
can take any form that is capable of being interpreted ina 
meaningful manner. We define the form that the message takes 
as the signal. In one case it may be ink on paper; in an- 
other, it could be something as simple as the V for victory 
Sign that was used during the Second World War. The destina- 
tion is always individuals who may be alone or in groups such 
as lecture, radio or newspaper audiences. 

The communication process can be represented schemat- 
ically as shown in Figure I. In electronic communication, 


the encoder would be a microphone and the decoder an earphone. 


In human communication, the source and encoder would be one 
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BNCODER DECODER SESTINATION 


Figure [f 


The Communication Process 


person, the signal would be the language spoken, and the per- 
son being spoken to would be the decoder and destination. 

All psychological operations involve the communication 
process. This is obvious when referring to transmitted. prop- 
aganda messages. However, it is equally true in the case 
where actions or demonstrations are conducted to reap psycho- 
logical gains. The protest marches conducted by the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. can be construed as a type of 
psychological operation. Yet, if these marches had been per- 
formed in the desert, and if they had been unpublicized (i.e., 
not communicated to the public), then they would probably 
have been ineffective. Thus, the communication process can 
be no more effective than its weakest link permits: 

1. The source should have sufficient, ‘beljev- 
able, and understandable information. 

2. Encoding should be complete, accurate and 
transmittible. 

3. Transmission needs to be timely and undis- 
torted, irrespective of attempted inter- 
ference. 

4, Decoding must correspond exactly to the 


encoding. 
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5. The destination must be capable of producing 
the desired result. 

Hence, for a communication process to be successful each 
of its components must be highly reliable. For example, if 
each component of a communication process was ninety per cent 
reliable (i.e., ninety per cent of the information from the 
source would be sufficient, believable and understandable; 
ninety per cent of the time the encoding would be complete, 
accurate, and transmittible; etc.); then, the overall reli- 
ability of this communication process would be 59.05 per 
cent, “(the product of tme individual reliabilities) © as 
figure may seem low, but when we consider the many variables 
that affect the communication process we begin to realize 
that one may be doing well if he can keep reliability above 
thewtrrcy per cene level. 

As we discussed in the previous chapter, feedback from 
the target audience is necessary to effectively measure the 
reliability of a communication process. In the case of what 
we shall term "face-to-face discourse", the problem of feed- 
back is greatly simplified in that we can see the expressions 
of our audience and can hear their grumbles or assenting 
applause. On the other hand, feedback is not as readily ob- 
tained from mass communication forms such as radio, news- 
papers, etc. In these cases, one cannot see the target au- 
dience to obtain immediate reactions. However, the overall 
success of our communication can sometimes be inferred by 
determining the number of people that "tune in" on the media 


that we are using. If we are using radio broadcasts and find 
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that our radio audience has diminished by 100,000 people we 
would infer that something has gone wrong with our communica- 
tion. It would then be necessary to determine which "link 

in the chain" is weak. For example, in the Korean War, the 
Communists seized Seoul and confiscated all radio receivers, 
even though they had control of Seoul radio station, the most 
powerful one in the area. In this way, they denied free 
world radio communication to all but the brave few who had 
satisfactorily hidden their receivers. (It should be noted 
that this was done at the expense of losing their own capa- 
bility to use radio in transmitting communist propaganda to 
the South Koreans.) In this example, the "weak link" was 
determined to be maximal interference (the confiscating BE 
the radios). Therefore, we might have improved our communica- 
tion with the South Koreans by intensifying the use of some 
other communication media such as leaflets. 

No matter how primitive or oppressed a society is, there 
will normally be more communication presented to it than can 
possibly be received by everyone. We can only listen to one 
radio station at a time and can only read so much material in 
a day. If we assume that man has some choice in selecting 
the offerings of mass communications, we can define, 


Expectation of Reward 


ee ee Effort Required to Receive Message 


where both the expectation of reward and the effort required 
are scaled on the interval 1- 100. This selection coeffi- 
cient will vary from person to person and from one target au- 


dience to another. Hence, communicators (propagandists, of 
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course included) should attempt to make it easy and beneficial 
for a target audience to "tune in". That is, they want to 
decrease the effort required to receive a message and increase 
the expectation of reward that will accrue from having re- 
ceived it. The problem of increasing the expectation of re- 
ward is primarily one of message content. We shall not das- 
cuss it further since the model to be discussed in this paper 
considers message content as a constant. On the other hand, 
decreasing the effort required to receive a message is highly 
dependent on the media used to propagate it. (As was men- 
tioned in the example regarding the Korean War, the effort 
required to receive a message by radio was great whereas it 
might have been considerably reduced by using another type 
of media.) For this reason, we shall discuss the types of 
mass media in some detail. 
The Mass Media 

Numerous studies have been conducted to test the effects 
of the various forms of mass media on the understanding and 
retentive capabilities of a target audience. Such studies 
and experiments should be interpreted carefully. Laboratory 
tests may suggest that television is the most effective means 
of electronic communication. However, this result would 
prove to be virtually meaningless if the "real world" au- 
dience with which we wished to communicate had different 
characteristics than the "test" audience; or, in the extreme, 
if there was only one television set per million people in 
the "real world" audience. The point to be made is that lab- 


oratory results do not necessarily reflect "real world" 
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happenings. There is no hard and fast set of rules to govern 
choice of media. The attributes and drawbacks of the various 
forms of mass media will take on different values for dif- 
ferent target audiences. For instance, depth of treatment is 
considered to be one of the attributes of print, but this 
"attribute" would be of minimal import if the target audience 
was illiterate. Hence, the general considerations of each 
form of mass media discussed below should be interpreted 
liberally. 
Face-to-Face Discourse 

Almost all studies on the subject of advertising or 
psychological operations are in agreement that face-to-face 
discourse is the most effective individual instrument of per- 
suasion. The following psychological advantages are consid- 
ered to be the primary reasons for its success: 

1. It is more casually engaged in and will often 
attract an audience that would not trouble itself to receive 
the same information by other forms of mass communication. 

2. The perpetrator of face-to-face discourse can 
mold his manner of presentation to suit a particular target 
audience. In this way, he can largely reduce resistance to 
his message. 

3. By expressions of pleasure or displeasure, the 
target audience can be rewarded or punished for their reaction. 

4. The source of face-to-face discourse may be a 
trusted or intimate friend of the target audience from whom 


information is believable; e.g., a clergyman. 
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5. It is sometimes possible to accomplish ob- 
jectives without first instilling conviction. For instance, 
if the leader of a local young men's organization tells its 
members to sign up for service in the militia, some may 
join just to keep from discrediting themselves iny the eyes 
of their leader. 

We recognize that there are many cases when face- 
to-face discourse is not a practical method of communicating 
with a target audience. It would hardly be worthwhile for 
the United States to try to infiltrategmen behind themiron 
Curtain" or into Communist China to start a program of 
face-to-face confrontations on the evils of communism and 
benefits of "free world" life. The costs would be great 
and the gains comparatively small. The Nationalist Chinese 
have on occasion attempted to infiltrate men into the main- 
land of China to instigate dissatisfaction in the populace. 
In every recorded case they have been captured almost imme- 
diately upon entering the country.°° (We pre-suppose that 
the people of Communist China are more afraid of the conse- 
quences of not reporting an intruder than they are willing 
to chance a possibility of bettering their way of life; 
that is, the expectation of reward is negligible as com- 
pared to the effort required.) 

Face-to-face discourse may also be considered to in- 
clude the spectrum of discussions that take place daily 
throughout the world. Tests have shown that casual conver- 


sations, as differentiated from formal addresses, are 
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potentially more influential than any form of formal 
eormramaication. ~~ For this reason, the proponents of a 
propaganda Campaign should be careful not to alienate any 
major faction of the target audience, for the initial harm 
done could be greatly magnified through dissemination of 
discontent from that portion of the target audience alien- 
ated. 
Radio 

In the recent past, radio has proved to be an effi- 
cient means of mass communication to various target aue - 
diences. In the field of psychological operations, Radio 
Free Europe and The Voice of America have been broadcasting 
for years in an effort to "educate" peoples of the Communist 
world. The advantages of radio include :7 

1. The number of people that can be reached at 
one time is usually large. 

2. The propagandist can gain a nation-wide 
audience by using networks or by increasing the power of 
his transmitter. He can also pinpoint a specific target 
audience by properly establishing a low-power transmitter. 

3. Audience selectivity can also be gained by 
scheduling at different times and by use of different types 
of radio programs. 

4. It has a special persuasive quality as a com- 
panion, a friend, and a prime source of information for 


the listener. 
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When we consider the use of radio in communicating 
with a target audience we should not only be concerned with 
the present density of radios within the population. We 
should also project the costs and benefits that would ac- 
crue if we were to distribute radios to members of the pop- 
ulation. In some cases it may be more cost-effective to 
give ten or twenty radios to every village within a country 
than it would be to attempt to communicate with the people 
by any other means. Of course, if we are considering 
giving away radios we must also consider that our intended 
audience may, in fact, use the radios to tune in on our 
enemies. 

The printed word, whether it be in the form of news- 
papers, magazines, leaflets, or any other form, has dis- 
tinct advantages over the other types of media. The 
primary ones are:*? 

1. The reader is able to pace himself as he 
desires. He can ponder over important points and skip 
Ebosesthat hold no winterest form ham. 

2. Printed matter remains available for the 
reader to peruse for months or even years after the initial 
reading. 

3. Difficult or complex topics can be treated 
in depth for the reasons given in (1) and (2) above. 

4. It is possible to specialize appeals by 


utilizing the knowledge that certain people read particular 
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types of magazines or sections of the newspaper. 

5. Print may have greater prestige than'the 
other forms of mass media. This is attributed to the fact 
that it is one of the oldest of the mass media and that 
print and "culture" have been traditionally associated. 

A recent radio advertisement stated, "Montaigne once 
wrote, ‘What do we do about those people who will not 
believe anything unless they see it in print?'" The adver- 
tisement went on to give the answer, "Print it, of course." 
As one might guess the advertisement was for a printing 
and lithographic company. However, it is probably true 
that some of these people who will not believe anything 
unless they see it in writing, will believe anything that 
is written. 

When planning the use of print, we must take into 
account the literacy of the target audience. (The fact 
that a certain audience may be illiterate may not negate 
the use of print but it will certainly affect the amount 
of pictorial or symbolic material required.) We also need 
to consider the ease of dissemination. If we control the 
press it will certainly be much easier to reach the people 
than if we have to rely on covert publications or leaflet 
drops. 
screen 

When we consider the use of screen, television or 
movies we are implicitly assuming that our audience is 


indigenous to a country in which we have some degree of 
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control. The present state of the art in television is such 
that signals cannot be projected satisfactorily over great 
distances without a purposeful receiving station in the 
proximity of the target audience. Further, a television 
signal is considerably easier to "jam" and the prevalence 
of television sets in the areas of the world that are of 
major concern in our propaganda efforts is low. Likewise, 
there is little opportunity to show movies favorable to 
the "free world" in such countries as Cuba, Russia or 
Conner China. Hence, the benefits that we ascribe to 
the screen are greatly diluted by the opportunity for its 
use. The benefits are:° 

l. Concrete visual material is presented. 

2. Recall of what has been seen is generally 
excellent. 

3. Children are particularly impressed by what 
they see. 
Interactions Among Mass Media 

Almost every propaganda campaign will include the use 

of more than one type of media to communicate with the tar- 
get audience. If the target audience receives the same 
message by more than one medium his belief in what he is 
receiving will normally be fortified. However, if 
different messages relating to the same incident or dif- 
ferent interpretations on a particular propaganda theme 
are received via two different media; then, the target au- 


dience becomes confused, probably believes néither. message, 
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and loses some faith in both media. Credibility is hard to 
establish initially, but virtually impossible to re-estab- 
lish once it is lost; hence, a cardinal rule for the use of 
mass media is to be consistent in all communication. 

Thus far in this paper the stage has been set to pre- 
sent a model that can be used in optimizing allocation of 
the various forms of mass media. We have discussed how 
the product, target audience, measures of success and forms 
of mass media can be characterized in psychological oper- 
ations. In the next chapter, we shall describe the formu- 
lation of the model and present an application of its use 


in psychological operations. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PROBLEM FORMULATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF A GOAL PROGRAMMING MODEL 

i ena chapter we shall formally set forth the 
problems that face the decision maker who is attempting to 
optimize a media mix for a given psychological operation. 
Then, a "goal programming" model (which closely parallels 
one that was developed for marketing by A. Charnes, W. W. 
Cooper, J. K. DeVoe, D. B. Learner and W. Reinecke will 
be presented that will allow determination of the "best" 
possible" use of available media subject to specified bud- 
get restrictions, resource limitations and desired levels 
of achievement with respect to each target audience of 
concern. 
Problem Formulation 

The overall problem that is addressed by the model to 
be presented is that of staying within a fixed budget while 
at the same time subjecting to propaganda those people whom 
we specifically desire to receive a message a given number 
of times in certain time periods. This is a complex prob- 
lem and we will approach it by subdividing it into a number 
of interrelated problems, the intersection of which is 
equivalent to the original problem. Then, by formulating a 
method to solve concurrently this set of problems we will 
guarantee sselutrvon Co their intersection, the original 


problem. 
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Before stating the subdivisions chosen, it is well to 
summarize the information that should be obtained as data 
inputs to the model. We will need to determine: 

1. The most representative groupings into which 
the total population of a country can be divided. 

2. The number of people in each of these 
groupings. 

3. The geographic subdivisions that are most 
representative of a country. 

4. The density of each grouping in each of the 
chosen geographic subdivisions. 

| 5. The primary and secondary rs by which each 
grouping receives information. 

6. The media that are available internally and 
externally for use in the country of concern. 

7. The cost per publication, broadcast, etc. 

8. How often and when each medium is presently 
used. 

9. How often it is possible to use each medium. 

10. The savings that accrue through larger pur- 
chases of each type medium. 

ll. The breakdown, by grouping, of the number of 
people that are subject to transmissions of each possible 
medium. 

12. The budget restrictions that exist. 

13. Any special commitments that require use of 


certain media a specified number of times. 
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Once this data has been obtained the planners for the 
psychological operation can structure a set of goals, the 
simultaneous attainment of which is their objective. To be 
more precise, the problem as originally stated is subdivided 
into one of minimizing the variance, subject to a given budg- 
et, between goals stated with respect to specified target au- 
diences over both time periods and time intervals (e.g., three 
monthly time periods make one quarter-year interval). Further, 
the goals, themselves, can be formed with respect to the total 
number of times members of a given target audience are to be 
subjected to propaganda, the percent of each target audience 
that is to be subjected, and the distribution of the frequen- 
cies of subjection. However, in order to simplify the formu- 
lation of the model we will develop it with respect to one 
target audience. 

As one may surmise, it will be quite possible to form a 
set of goals that cannot be simultaneously satisfied, i.e., 
there might not be a feasible solution to the problem. In 
these cases, as will be shown, a "best possible solution" is 
obtained by minimizing the variance from the stated goals, 
ime. , by “goal programming". 

The first step in developing this goal programming model 
will be to define and quantify methods by which goals can be 
represented as linear constraints. Specifically, a means of 
representing the gross target audience, the net target au— 
dience and the distribution of times that members of the net 
target audience are subjected to propaganda will be jong = 


sented. Then, we shall demonstrate the use of goals and 
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other constraints, such as budgetary limitations, in forming 
a goal programming model. Finally, a numerical example will 
be given. 
The Gross Target Audience 

During time period t, we might choose to transmit prop- 
aganda several times over a given medium. This choice may be 
represented by the decision variable 3, (4), which would take 
the value aN ed = 1 if we chose to use medium j exactly k 
times during time period t, and would have the value Kj, (t) = 0 
otherwise. To simplify the linear programming techniques re- 
quired, the restriction on the ae can be approximated by 
requiring 


) X54, (t) < 1 (1) 


where 


Suppose that we elect to use the {4 medium k times in 
time period t; i.e., ht) = 1. If U as the set of N people 
representing our target population, then this decision would 
mean that a subset are, 6) One eo! people in our target pop- 
ulation would be exposed to the propaganda the first time we 
used the medium, a subset SBE) of wg people would be 
exposed the second time we used the medium, and a subset Bent 
= and final time we 


=) 
of et people would be exposed the Ke 
used the medium in period t. Note that these subsets are not 
disjoint, in that a given individual may be subjected to 


propaganda 2, 3, or possibly k times by medium j during time 
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period t. We define 


k 
mG) 


d t) = ial « 
(t) OE! 


jk 
as the total number of exposures from medium j in time period 


t resulting from our decision to set oa = 1. For example, 


d3, (6) = 25,000' 


would imply that se propagating medium three (say, National 
Magazine), four times in a six-month period, we would subject 
to propaganda 25,000 members of the target audience, (say, 
men aged 20 - 25). 

The Grose target audience for time period t, D(t), is 
defined as the number of exposures to propaganda by all media 
in the time period, and can be represented by 


D(t) = 1 doy (t) x5) (E) ; (2) 


For example, the matrix 


| 11 12 
le | = 
ae 
do, (t) do, (t) 
200 300 
250 350 


would imply that in time period t, 200 people would be sub- 
jected to propaganda by one transmission 6f medium dijeed OG 


people would be subjected to propaganda by two transmissions 


of medium 1, etc. 
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Likewise, 


Se a 


would imply that in time period t, medium 1 was utilized ex- 
actly twice (X) 5 (t) = 1) and medium 2 utilized exactly once 
(X54 (4) = 1). Hence, the total gross target audience subjec- 
ted to propaganda by media 1 and 2 during period t would be 


ft es 


Oc 


2 2 
Dia) a) 
a 


Sd, he jk 


=e(200) (0) + (300) (1) stale 50) i) atin (350) (0), 
= 550 people. 


It is noted again, that gross target audience is determined 
without regard to duplication. Hence, in the above example 
there are not necessarily 550 different people subjected to 
propaganda. 


The Net Large t Audience 


We have seen’ that if we use the ach 


medium k times dur- 
ing. the eee time period CAG ees = 1), the total number of 
exposures is given by 

k 


day (t) = ox na, (t) ’ 


The actual number of people, Natt), subjected to propaganda 
at least once by medium j during period t will be the number 
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of people in the union of the sets; slike ae 
Let op 1 be the proportion of the target audience U (of size 
N) that is subjected to propaganda at least once from medium 


j during time period t. Then, 


Naat) 
_ k 
ae Ue = N , 
and we can compute 
k me te) 
1 - ra(t) = @ (1-—-e—) 
OM i=l 
ae 
k n x (t) 
rj (t) =1- mm (1--—) 
Jk i=l ; 


We define the net target audience, N(t), as the total number 
of people in the target audience, U, that are exposed to prop- 
aganda by any medium at least once during time period t. The 
proportion of the total target audience subjected to propagan- 


da at least once in period t is 


N(t) 


R(t) = N 


and, if we assume the Bao IE, to be independent and require 
ape to conform to (1) for each t, i can be computed by 


: Soc (te) 
1- R(t) = M Cer. (t)) 3* 
pe? 


(3) 


where (1-R(t)) is the proportion of the total target audience 
that is not subjected to propaganda during period t. Using 
the example mentioned earlier, if out of a total target au- 


dience, 80 per cent are subjected twice to medium 1 and 60 


50 


per cent subjected once to medium 2 during périod t, then 


2 2 x. (Ld 
H Wf (1-r.,(t)) ie 


i - RKe) 
fel Sa = 


0 1 u 0 
(1-r,, (t)) (1-0.80) > (1-0.60) (1-r,, (t)) ' 


0.08 


which indicates that 92 per cent of the total target audience 
is subjected to propaganda at least once, by media 1 and 2, 
during time period t. 

To convert (3) into a form compatible with linear program- 
ming we utilize logarithms to obtain 


In(1-R(t)) = F ) In [1-r 5 (t) 1x5) (t) : (4) 


Distribution of Frequencies 


One means of dealing with the problem of estimating the 
number of times a target audience is subjected to propaganda 
is to use average frequency (gross target audience divided 
by net target audience). A drawback to this approach is that 
it denies the ability to pinpoint that proportion of a target 
audience that is subjected to propaganda a specific number of 
times. However, there is a method which was developed for 
use in advertising that makes use of the log-normal distribu- 
tion as an approximating device for estimating an entire dis- 
tribution of frequencies.>” This same method can be applied 
in psychological operations. 

Let H(t) be the proportion of the net target audience 


that is subjected to propaganda s or more times in period t. 


Aud 


Thus, if Figure II represents the frequency diagram for a 


given net target audience, we see that 


ll 
te 
(o>) 


H, (t) 


H(t) 


It 
ro) 
ron) 
fo) 


HA (t= 0540, 


eLcee, 
which implies that for the net target audience represented, 
40 per cent are subjected to propaganda exactly once, 20 per 


cent exactly twice, etc. 


H(t) 


Figure II 


Sample Frequency Diagram 


As we previously stated, the log-normal distribution is 
considered a sufficiently accurate representation of the dis- 
tribution of frequencies. Let u*(t) and o*(t) be the mean 
and standard deviation of the log-normal distribution, and 
let u(t) and o(t) be the mean and standard deviation of the 


associated normal distribution. Then 


u(t) = 2 Inu*(t) - = In [o* (t) 2 + u* (t) 7] 


a2 


and 


eo (ej =m + ese) ).- 2 ange 


However, experimentation has shown that these exact relation- 
ships between the parameters of the normal and the log-normal 
distributions should be replaced by suitable approximations. ”° 


LetyAn, Be, «6 
m 


D and E_ be parameters whose values 
m m m 


me? 
would either be estimated empirically or approximated for each 
type of m types or combinations of media. Recalling that N 
is the total number of people in a specific target audience 
and defining ee to be the proportion of the target audience’ 


subjected to propaganda by the first transmission of medium j, 


then 


and we may write expressions for the relationships between 
the mean and variance of the normal and log-normal distribu- 
tion ace: 


Meee B ’ ) P(t) x5) (t) vece J uckacnesilite) 


E su 


and (Ey) 


oe Pee a) ) kxX5,(t) - 
ak 


In the above expressions, ) ‘ Be Nae ee GE represents the 
1 K 
proportion of the target audience that is subjected to prop- 


aganda by all first transmissions and ) ) WSS oy 2) counts the 
3} k 


total number of times propaganda is transmitted by all media. 
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Correspondence with the discrete distributions is obtained 


by the expression 


ine (S— ho) = Ce) 
Z = a (6) 
(il ee 


where Z is the studentized normal variate, N(0,1), and Fa is 


another parameter whose value is determined empirically for 


each of m types or combinations of media. Now, since Z is 


the fractile associated with 1 - H(t) for N(0,1), we can sub- 


Stituee the valves of W(t) ama a(t) from (5) admeo (6G) EO 


obtain 


vA 
(1-H, (t)) 


Danis=F 5) “eee Ea Ee ern - Cn! pie 
= eo) a a a we bs 
De ) ) kx}, (t) 
J (7) 


Specification of Goals 


Goals can be formulated with respect to both the gross 


and net target audience. If it is desired that the gross tar- 


get audience for period t be at least L(t) people, then from 


(2) we can require 


or equivalently 


yee 2 te) 


where the values of L(t) will be varied to account for sea- 


sonal limitations or other environmental factors that make the 


desired goals in time period one different from those in some 


other time period. In addition to our time period constraints 


we can also specify goals for specified time intervals such 


as requiring that the gross target audience for T time 
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intervals be at least L(T). That is, if time periods are of 
length one month and T is a three month or quarterly interval, 
we could state the quarterly goal as 


3 
L 


} 


; : } ds (t) x5, (t) > L(T). 


In establishing constraints or goals with respect to the 
net target audience we might require that the proportion R(t) 
of the total target audience subjected to propaganda at least 
once in period t, R(t), be greater than some prescribed per- 


centage of the net target audience, N(t); that is, 


R(t) > N(t), 
which implies 
In(I-R(t)) < En(l-ley) . 
Then, the linear constraint, 
) In [l-r5,(t)] x5, (t) < In(1-N(t)) 
is formed from (4). Once again, we could also specify con- 


straints over selected time intervals; i.e., 


Infl-r., (t)}] x... (@) < In(l-N(T)}. 
eb : ) A a rs 


At this point, it is well to note that it may be difficult 
to obtain the values for all the Tig (t)- However, those that 
are not known can be generated if values for or fe and any 
other eerie can be obtained. To do this we substitute the 


known values into 
a al = et, + oe NE pebrabi: } (8) 
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and solve for tha a.(t). Then, by substituting the a(t) back 
: d oe 
into (8), the unknown values of ray (t) can be obtained. 
In Stating goals for the distribution of frequencies, it 
could be specified that (100)q per cent of the net target au- 


dience be subjected to propaganda at least g times in time 


period t, or 


Vv 
+Q 


Bag Ba 


which is equivalent to 


1-H (t) <1 -q. 
ae = 


Then, if Z is the fractile associated with l - H(t) for 


N(0,1), we can write 


__ aun 
idesede)) = elegy a ee 


where © is the distribution function for N(0,1). Now, con- 


straints of this type can be succinctly stated by using (6), 


(Ing@-F) - u(t) 
- <7 @ 
0 (t) _ 


or by substituting into and performing algebraic rearrange- 


menceon (7) te obtain, 


(CFE yO) L454 (#) + nl LY, (ae oolni(g-—_) qe Deer 


We have implicitly assumed that we have been able to determine 

values for the parameters, a through Ft The advertising 

firm that is presently employing the model upon which this 

one is based has tried a number of approximating techniques 

for determining these values for each type and combination of 
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media. The most successful has been to generate the values 


= through En by using a form of linear regression to fit 
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u(t) and o(t) to emperical data. Likewise, the value of ee 
is determined so that it best fits (6) to experimental re- 
sults. However, in planning psychological operations we will 
probably not have the data gathering resources equivalent to 
those available for advertising studies in the United States. 
Hence, the initial evaluation of the parameters AS through ae 
would be based on relatively small samples or on values that 
were determined appropriate for use in another operation. 
These initial values would need to be verified and, if neces- 
sary, updated as soon as reliable feedback is obtained. 

In addition to the constraints that have been stated 
thus far we will also need to specify budget limitations, 
Maximum possible or desired use of each type of media and 
any other special limitations that may be indigenous to the 
area in which we are operating. 


The overall budget limitation would be 
) Cay (E) 5, (E) < total budget 


where the Sap aL are the costs for k insertions (where an 
insertion is the planting of a propaganda message in one 
issue, radio show, etc.)in media vehicle j during time period 
t and ale is required to conform to (1). Any special 
budgetary limitations, such as required expenditures on a 
certain type of media because of past commitments, can be 
translated into equations similar to equation (9). 

Upper and/or lower bounds on the number of insertions in 
a certain class of media or in a specific media vehicle are 
governed by factors such as the number of issues published or 


a7 


by the number of hours of radio transmissions possible ina 
certain time period. For instance, if we were considering a 
weekly newspaper we must constrain the number of insertions 
possible to 52 per year; that is, 
) kxXg,(t) < 52, t81,2,...,52, 
tem k 

where the subscript, j = 8, refers to this specific weekly 
newspaper and T is one year. Similarly, if it was mandatory 
that at least two radio broadcasts be given in time period 


t, we would specify the constraint as 


Dat Gael te) ae, 
p wok = 


where the subscript, j = 9, refers to the specific radio 
station. 

Up to this point we have confined ourselves to formula- 
ting methods of dealing with the various constraints that 
may be given for a certain propaganda campaign. We turn now 
to a branch of linear programming, termed "goal programming", 
as the method by which we optimize our actions subject to a 
set of specific constraints.” 

Formulating ethne Goal Pregram 

Basically, "goal programming" allows us to solve unsolv- 
able problems. That is, through iterative techniques we 
drive our solution to a point that may not be optimal, in the 
true sense of the word, but is the best that we can do under 
the restrictions that are placed upon us. (There is no bet- 
ter solution than the one that is obtained.) The constraints 


that we shall incorporate in the functional to be formed can 
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be considered goals. Goals that are not attainable will gen- 
erally have been established as incentive measures, methods 
by which accomplishments can be evaluated, or as a means of 
insuring that long-run objectives are not overlooked in ob- 
taining short-run success. 

In forming the "goal program" we consider three types 
of constraints: 

First, there are those constraints which must be 

satisfied in the solution; e.g., budget restrictions. Normal 
slack vectors are associated with these constraints. For ex- 


ample, the overall budget constraint can be written as 
) Cay (E) x5) (t) + S,; = total budget (10) 


where Sy is a slack vector of the type that is normally used 
in linear programming. 

A second type of constraint is one where a goal is 
specified that is attainable if considered independently of 
other goals but may not be attainable when considered as a 
member of the entire system of constraints. In this case, we 
allow the specified goal to be either exceeded or not reached 
by an amount that will allow a "best possible solution" for 
the entire system. For example, the budget and resource con- 
straints may be such that it is possible to subject to prop- 
aganda at least L(t) members of the gross target audience 
(neglecting other goals) for all t, t=1,2,...,T. Then, this 
constraint would be written as 


LY ayy (eles, (te) + Se 
jk 
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where the terms a and © indicate that this goal is best 
satisfied by minimizing the absolute value of So: (Obviously, 
both S5 and Ss cannot appear at a positive level in the final 
basis. This fact is guaranteed by the linear independence of 
the basis vectors in the simplex method of linear programming.) 
A third type of constraint that may enter the goal 
program is one that is known to be unattainable given spec- 
ified budget and resource limitations. For instance, if we 
know that it is not possible to reach a proportion equal to 


N(t) of the target audience for at least some t, we would 


State this comstraint as 


™ = 
Tp. (ein. (€), ="Si9= ln ( eee): (12) 
: } 5x | jk ) 3 

where S3 is the amount by which we miss attaining this goal. 


To demonstrate the formulation of the entire "goal pro- 


gram" we will consider that equations (10), (11), and (12) 


are the goals that we have been directed to satisfy in conduc- 
ting some psychological operation. We will also consider that 
the rather ill-defined term, "as close as possible", is satis- 
fied by minimizing the sum of the absolute deviations of each 
of the goal constraints. That is, we can define a function, 


d(x,y), to be the "distance" (or, metric) in a general vector 


dicey. > O.and dix,y) = Ohitr x 


i] 
Ke 


d(x,y) 


Space with properties: 
d(y,x); . 
. 


xy) d(x ,2)- + digas 
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Then, the measure of the mean deviation (or hy metric) is de- 
fined as 


SM i) WE ls a 


Hence, for our illustrative "goal program" the objective func- 
tion will be 


ma ) dy (t) X yy CE) - a 


a 3 } Inf bs ry (EK) () - 1In(1-N(t)) 


or equivalently, 


since each of the terms in (13) is required to be non-negative. 
Therefore, the entire "goal program" (neglecting any resource 


constraints) can be written as: 


: + - ~ 
min. Z = So + So + S. ; 
Sa, = L C53 (t) X54 (€) eal = total budget, 
ar a = 
} ) dy (E) x5) (t) © 8S Bo, =Wn(t), 
i k 
yy inh - ee a) - S; = In(1-N(t)), 
jobs 
eer Ca) +S, =1, 
k as x 
and 
+ - - 
Sy, S51 Sor Sar Sy, ray (t)s X54 (t), Lit), Ne) 2a, 275 ke 


This concludes the formulation of a "goal programming" model 
that can be used to project the "best possible" use of avail- 


able media to achieve specified objectives given budget and 
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resource constraints. Next, the use of the model will be dem- 
onstrated in a numerical example. 
Hypothetical Application of the Model 

The situation and values used in this application of the 
model will be fictitious; however, an attempt has been made 
to make them realistic. It is also noted that this example 
use of the model will be greatly simplified from that which 
would be expected to occur in actual practice in order to 
facilitate a better understanding of the rudimentary aspects 
of the model. Hence, only one target audience and two choices 
of media will be considered. 

As a scenario, we assume that the United States was 
called upon by Frebia, a member of the SEATO alliance, to 
assist them in overcoming the first phase of a Communist- 
ingpired imsurgency. One portion of the support sqiven Dy Jewe 
United States was in the form of a team of advisors in the 
field of psychological operations. This team (which included 
experts som the political, cultural, sociological Gnd eco- 
nomic concerns of Frebia) moved to Frebia and in conjunction 
with Frebian government officials determined that one of the 
major problem areas in Frebia was a lack of nationalistic 
Spirit, especially among the young men of the country. It 
was decided to launch an extensive psychological operations 
campaign aimed at inspiring a nationalistic feeling in the 
men, aged 20 - 25. A budget limitation of $11,000 was placed 
on this goal. 

The first step in using the model presented in this paper 
was to define the product which in this case was determined to 
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be "Nationalism". Next, extensive surveying and data gather- 
ing were conducted in three villages that were representative 
of three degrees of isolation from the central government. 
From the data obtained it was determined that the two best 
means of communicating with the primary target audience, men 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, was Radio Frebia 
(a weekly radio broadcast) and National Frebian (a bi-weekly 
Magazine). The latest census indicated that the total number 
of people in this target audience, N, was 70,000. Multiple 
regression was used to fit u(t) and o(t) from (6) to the 
applicable data that had been obtained from the three villages. 
The parameters An through Fa were determined to have the fol- 
lowing values for both Radio Frebia and National Frebian: 
(Since both were determined to have the same values, we shall 


drop the subscript, m.) 


A = 0.057 
B = 0.020 
€ =O. 002 
D = 0.015 
E = 0.135 
F = 0.850 . 


Next, the costs shown in Table I were obtained from the 
media publishers and the data shown in Table II determined 
from the representative samples taken in the three villages 


for a one month time period, t = l. 
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Table I 


Sample Media Costs 


a  ————— 


Ceste per Max 
Media 5 Insertion Insertions 
per Month 
Radio Frebia il $1000.00 a 
National Frebian 2 $3000.00 4 
Table ITI 


Sample Gross and Net Target Audience Data 


Media 5 8a 5 WY) cae dl) Seat eee) cl aewe eh (Oe) che 
Radio 
Frebia all 0,as 0.43 20,000 38,000 ~ ~ 0.286 
National 


Frebian 4 0.40 0255 “ZOMOCOrSss 7000 727000 80,000 0. 429 


Recall that 


r,2) = 0055 


implies that the proportion of people in the total target au- 
dience (N = 70,000) obtained by the second transmission (k=2) 
of medium 1 (Radio Frebia) in one month (t=1) is 0.55 and that 


d,3 (1) = 72,000 


indicates that there have been 72,000 exposures to the target 
audience (where obviously, some have been subjected to prop- 


aganda more than once, since N = 70,000) via three 
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transmissions (k=3) of National Frebian (j=2) in one month 
(t=1). The proportion of the total target audience subjected 
to propaganda by the first transmission of j in a one month 
period, Beey was found using 

pe av 

We also have sufficient data to determine the missing propor- 
tions, P53 (1) and Foy (l). First we solve for a, (1) in (8). 
Thus, 


r55 (1) = ro, (1) + a, (1) 1n2 


which, by substituting values from Table II gives 


a5(1) = (0.55-0.40) (1n2)~*, 
= 0.2164. 
Then, 
r53(1) = ro, (1) + a, (1)1n3, 
= 0.638 
and 
Yoq (1) = ro, (1) + aj(1)in4, 


0.700. 
The goals specified by the psychological operations team, 
as recommended by the Frebian government, are as follows. 
1. The proportion of the target audience subjected 
to propaganda at least once during one month should be greater 
than or equal to 0.75. That is 


Rae een) =) 
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Orpeeromen( 2) 
Z 4 _ 
oe) n= r. (1)1x,, (1) + sy a i 
j=1 k=1 ibs 
2. The gross target audience subjected to propaganda 


during a one month period should be at least 110,000. Then, 
Did) sabi) = 110,000 


Or, aEromsi(al)) ¢ 
2 n 7 
; dy, (1) x, , (1) + S, - 5, = 110,000. 
j=1 k=1 
3. At least 80 per cent of the net target audience 
should be subjected to propaganda at least three times in a 


one month time period. That is 


Hail) > tq = 0780) 


which implies 


re . = ail 7 
aiieu,(1)) 2 '@ = 2(1-9.9) = Zome- © (0-2) = 0-84]. 


Now, from (6) we have 


In(320Sh) mel) 


=r > (OG So. PAy 


so, from (7) we can write this goal as 


22 a 
foo) ea) kK. eer eee) P.(1)x,,(1) + S, 
. j=l k=1 J j=1 k=l 
= 1n(3.0-F) - A - DO. 


Substituting in the values for the parameters A through F and 


Q we obtain 
yd 
(OS 1540)k + (0.020). (1) ix. (lee Ste= ov7iledes 
j=1 k=l J aK : 
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Since it was possible to satisfy the first and second 
goals if they were considered independently but not necessar- 
ily in combination with the other goals, they were assigned 
plus and minus slacks; thereby, allowing the goals to be 
either exceeded or not reached. It was known that it was not 
possible to satisfy the third goal so it was assigned a pos- 
itive slack to measure the difference from the stated goal. 
The goal program for this sample situation can now be complete- 
ly formulated as shown in Figure III. 

The solution to our hypothetical problem was obtained 
using a computerized simplex linear program. The final basis 


contained the following vectors at the levels indicated: 


x), (1) =. 
X15 (1) a 
X55 (1) 0, 
Xo 3 (1) =l, 
S3 = 0.290, 
=s = 0.12756. 


Salnice X49 (1) and x,,(1) are the only X53, (1) vectors in 


23 


the final basis at a positive level, we know that the "best 
possible" solution is to use medium 1, Radio Frebia, twice 


(x45 (1) = 1) and medium 2, National Frebian, three times 


(x53 (1) = il. 


The fact that S, is not in the final basis indicates 


4 
that we spent the entirety of our budgeted $11,000 to obtain 


two units of medium 1 at $1,000 per unit and three units of 


medium 2 at $3,000 per unit. 
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Minimize z = Sy 4 Sa - Ss) 3 5 e st 
Subject to 
oes . ; 
a dn ern AE SS +S, - S) > ale 
a , . 
we ies + S, - S, = 110,000 
2 xd ’ 
J. J £¢0.11540)k + (0.02P, (1) 1x5, (1) + st = 0.71886 
j=1 k=1 
A 
ae og cee + S, = 10,000 
4 
Tegel ie al 
4 
ee +S, =1 
4 
een +S, = 2 
4 
ae oe = 


jk 


Figure III . 


Geal Pregram for Hypothetical Situation : 
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The constraint for the gross target audience was also 
exactly satisfied since its slack, Sie is absent from the op- 
timal basis. This may be easily verified by substituting in 


the values for ae in the stated goal; that is 


dj, 5 (1)x,,5 (1) + do 3(1)x,3 (1) PEO 7009 


or 


(38,000) (1) + (72,000) (1) 110,000 


since X19 (1) and X53 (1) are the only xg vectors greater 
than zero. 

We did not quite reach the goal concerning the net tar- 
get audience since the slack, S5, associated with this goal 
is in the final basis at a positive level. We could verify 
this by computing the log values for the net target audience 
goal; however, it is more readily demonstrated using (3); 


i.e., by substituting the values for a te and Xan §1) im 


2 4 Be , (1) 
1-R(1) = TW (1-r.,(1)) 3 

j=1 k=1 J 

we obtain 
(Sh) ee (ell) 
12 i2 
BCU ska lereny (ely) -nam j 

S15 (a0) ae ae ; 


OR 72506. 


Hence, 72.566 per cent of the total target audience will be 
subjected to propaganda at least once, thereby missing our 
stated goal of 75 per cent by approximately 2.5 per cent. 

We eae that we would not satisfy the goal with respect 


to the distribution of frequencies. The difference between 


the goal, computed to be 0.71886, and the value of the slack 
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vector associated with this goal, S5 = 0.12756, indicates hat 
the combination of two broadcasts by Radio Frebia and three 
entries in the National Frebian will net a value for 

"1 (1-H,(1)) of 0.59120. This implies that approximately 28 
per cent of the net target audience will be subjected to prop- 
aganda at least three times by this mix of media. 

The other vectors in the final basis, Sz at a levelcof 
zero and Se at a level of 1, indicate that both broadcasts of 
Radio Frebia but only three of the four possible entries in 
National Frebian were used in the optimal basis to the goal 
program. 

“This simplified example demonstrated how this "goal 
programming" model could be applied in "real world" situations. 
The problems will be much more complex and the data gathering 
demanding; however, the results may well lead to more profi- 


cient psychological operations. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE STUDY 

Heretofore, proponents of a psychological operation 
usually relied on past experience and doctrinal methods in 
planning and implementing a campaign. The model presented 
in this paper is not a substitute for experience, nor is it 
meant to abrogate doctrine; but represents a tool that will 
allow examination of many alternative courses of action in 
a systematic and rapid manner. Experience and doctrinal fac- 
tors may readily be used as a part of the model in the form 
of constraints. For instance, if experience has shown that 
at least one-fourth of an alloted budget should go into ra- 
dio, this constraint could be added to the model. Likewise, 
"rigid" doctrine might require the insertion of at least one 
propaganda message in every national magazine, which could 
also be stated as constraints. In addition to these con- 
straints, the procedures outlined herein allow us to estab- 
lish goals for specific target audiences. (Recall that a 
target audience was that segment of the population that ae 
particularly desire to "sell" a certain "product", where the 
"product" was the embodiment of a propaganda theme.) The 
goals discussed were with respect to the gross target au- 
dience, the net target audience, and the frequency distribu- 
tion of the net target audience. 

Use of the model should be predicated on a complete under- 
standing of its limitations. In actuality, this formulation 


is a linear approximation to a problem that may not, in fact, 
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be linear. That is, the objective function and all constraints 
are stated as linear equations (inequalities); no second, 

third or higher degree terms are allowed. For this reason, 
such factors as the reinforcing effect that propaganda trans- 
mitted by one medium may have on that transmitted by another 
are not accounted for. However, linear approximations are not 
felt to be severe departures from reality. 

It should be understood that these procedures are limited 
to use in predicting optimal allocation of media as a function 
of exposure to specified groupings. In using them we can 
specify which people we most desire to expose to propaganda. 
Further, we can establish the number of times we want to ~- 
reach them. However, the model will not insure that the ini- 
tial selection of primary and secondary target audiences is 
a good one; nar will it consider the impact of the propaganda 
on the target audience. In other words, it could possibly 
turn out that the most cost effective way of reaching a max- 
imum number of people in a country is to fly a blimp (e.g., 
the Goodyear blimp) up and down the country for a couple of 
days with symbology or slogans painted on its side, signify- 
ing that the better life was on the way. A maximum number of 
people may be exposed to the message on the blimp but the 
number who actually registered the message or who were moved 
by the message may have been negligible. Hence, results must 
be carefully interpreted prior to implementing any major pol- 
icy changes. Another major consideration that is not specif- 
ically accounted for here is the size of the newspaper ar- 


ticle Tengen ot radio broadcast, etes, thaw 1c em re a emeceenm 
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is listed as newspaper X, the model would consider the full 
page advertisement the same as a one line item at the bottom 
of the last column. This shortcoming can be overcome within 
the framework of the model by a judicious choice of media; 
e.g., a full page advertisement in newspaper X might be medium 
number ten, a half-page advertisement in newspaper X could be 
medium number eleven, etc. 

The limitations that are specified in the above para- 
graphs are not meant to detract from the usefulness of the 
model, which can provide valuable insights into media alloca- 
tion problems so long as results are interpreted with an 
understanding of the limitations of the model. Interviews 
with personnel in the advertising field have indicated that 
in initially using the model they were reaching solutions 
where the most cost-effective way to reach specified audi- 
ences was by total use of radio broadcasts. (The cost per 
number of people reached in each target audience was much less 
than for any other medium.) These results were not transform- 
ed into media pians for their clients because it was known 
that the impact of television and print advertising was much 
greater than that of radio. Hence, they then added con-=*:- 
straints to the model as to the amount of money that could be 
allocated to radio and were then able to obtain useful re- 
sults. 

Recommendations for further research into modeling 
psychological operations are comparatively obvious. A means 


needs to be developed for classifying transmitted propaganda, 


fe 


as to exposure and impact, as a function of media vehicle, 
length of transmission, content and type of audience. Proce- 
dures might also be developed for determining the effect of 
cumulative exposure and of establishing the point of dimin- 
ishing (or even negative) returns for a particular propaganda 
theme. Ultimately, a method might be developed that would 
consider the entire spectrum of psychological operations. A 
major advertising agency has done work in considering overall 
advertising strategy and is presently using a model called 
DEMON (Decision Mapping Via Optimum Go-No Networks), which is 
a dynamic, adaptive model that uses extensions of chance pro- 
gramming to select optimal decision procedures. 

It is hoped that the discussion, observations, and model- 
ing techniques contained in this thesis will benefit future 
psychological operations. Although the problem of quantifying 
and dealing with the many variables inherent to psychological 
operations has by no means been completely solved, it is felt 


that a step has been taken in this direction. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (ACQUISITION, 
TECHNOLOGY AND LOGISTICS) 


SUBJECT: Final Report of the Defense Science Board Task 
Force on The Creation and Dissemination of Information in 
Support of Psychological Operations (PSYOP) in Time of 
Military Conflict 


I am forwarding the final report of the Defense Science 
Board Task Force on The Creation and Dissemination of 
Information in Support of Psychological Operations (PSYOP) 
in Time of Military Conflict. 


The Terms of Reference directed the Task Force to: 


-® assess the capability of the United States Armed 
Forces to develop programming and to broadcast 
factual information to a large segment of the 
general public; 

" assess the potential of various airborne and land- 
based mechanisms to deliver such information; and 

*" assess other issues in the creation and 
dissemination of all forms of information in times 
of conflict, including satellite broadcasts and the 
use of emerging mobile communication technologies. 


Of particular concern is the lack of an integrated 
PSYOP capability with the strategic International Public 
Information (IPI) initiative. While a national capability 
is not the province of DoD, DoD certainly possesses 
capabilities and experience which would enhance the 
development of the IPI initiative. The Task Force also 
found that content creation and dissemination lagged 
commercial capabilities. Incorporating commercial 
capabilities should significantly enhance DoD PSYOP 
capabilities. Finally, although PSYOP has demonstrated its 
usefulness over time, the incorporation of PSYOP during time 
of conflict is sporadic and steps need to be taken to 
strengthen its position within the JTF/CINC organizational 
structure. 


The report offers several recommendations addressing 
these problems with a major thrust being the incorporation 
of commercial capability into the creation and dissemination 


of PSYOP products. 
I endorse all of the Task Force’s recommendations and 


propose you review the Task Force Chairman’s letter and 


Craig Fields 
Chairman 
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MEMORANDUM FOR CHAIRMAN DEFENSE SCIENCE BOARD 


SUBJECT: Final Report of the Defense Science Board Task Force 
on The Creation and Dissemination of Information in Support of 
Psychological Operations (PSYOP) in Time of Military Conflict 


Attached is the report of the Defense Science Board Task 
Force on The Creation and Dissemination of Information in 
Support of Psychological Operations (PSYOP) in Time of 
Military Conflict. 


The Terms of Reference charged the Task Force with 
reviewing PSYOP activities within the Department of Defense 
(DoD). The purpose of the review was to: 


= assess the capability of the United States Armed Forces 
to develop programming and to broadcast factual 
information to a large segment of the general public; 


®" assess the potential of various airborne and land-based 
mechanisms to deliver, such information; and 


® assess other issues: in the creation and dissemination 
of all forms of information in times of conflict, 
including satellite broadcasts and the use of emerging 
mobile communication technologies. 


The Task Force was originally created because of concern 
over the limitations exhibited in recent military operations in 
the Balkans, where the Commando Solo (EC-130E) aircraft were 
unable to disseminate TV and radio broadcasts. The Task Force 
chose to broaden its charter and address issues associated with 
PSYOP as part of an overall Information Operations (IO) . 
campaign during peace, crisis, and armed hostilities. It also 
evaluated organizational issues associated with PSYOP forces 
within DoD and addressed issues associated with the PSYOP 
community’s relationship to the Intelligence Community. Of 
particular interest is the on-going worldwide explosion of 
information creation and dissemination technologies and 
capabilities. The Task Force spent considerable effort 
addressing modern trends in information dissemination and media 
content creation. With those trends as a backdrop, the Task 
Force then assessed the viability of the current Commando Solo 
fleet and a variety of options currently being studied by DoD. 


The Task Force found that Military PSYOP offer a unique 
and powerful asset in military operations, both in peacetime 
and in war. However, outdated equipment and organizational 
issues often hamper the creation of PSYOP products that meet 
mission needs. Given the broad array of complex missions 
conducted by U.S. military forces, understanding the culture 
and preparation of the “soft” battlespace is imperative to the 
conduct of successful operations. A robust and flexible PSYOP 
capability can be an invaluable tool in these efforts. 

With these issues in mind, the report offers several 
recommendations. The Task Force believes that a major effort 
is required to integrate DoD PSYOP with International Public 
Information initiatives to build brand identity and delivery 
mechanisms required to ensure the message is heard during time 
of conflict. Efforts at the strategic, operational, and 
tactical level require expert content and market analysis 
which is widely available in the commercial marketplace. 
Additionally, DoD needs to acquire the technical capability to 
_understand emerging media dissemination techniques and 
technologies in order to implement emerging techniques when 
warranted. More robust connections with the Intelligence 
Community, specifically the Defense Intelligence Agency are 
required to enhance PSYOP products for specific countries and 
regions. Rank structure should be reviewed to ensure the 
PSYOP commander receives adequate access to the Joint Task 
Force Commander/CINC which will help enable PSYOP integration 
with the overall operational plan. Finally, the Task Force 
recommends against crossdecking the existing Special Mission 
Equipment used on the Commando Solo aircraft from the current 
EC-130E to the EC-130J3. Instead, we should begin the design 
and development of small and easily reconfigurable information 
dissemination packages that would be compatible with multiple 
platforms. 


The Task Force would like to express its appreciation for 
the cooperation, advice, and help provided by the government 
advisors, support staff, and the many presenters. i 


Vleet 


Mr. Vincent Vitto 
Task Force Chairman 
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Executive Summary 


The Defense Science Board (DSB) Task Force on the Creation and Dissemination of All 
Forms of Information in Support of Psychological Operations (PS YOP) in Time of 
Military Conflict was charged with reviewing PSYOP activities within the Department of 
Defense (DoD). The purpose of the review was to: 


e assess the capability of the United States Armed Forces to develop programming and 
to broadcast factual information to a large segment of the general public; 


e assess the potential of various airborne and land-based mechanisms to deliver such 
information; and 


e assess other issues in the creation and dissemination of all forms of information in 
times of conflict, including satellite broadcasts and the use of emerging mobile 
communication technologies. 


Military PSYOP offers a potentially unique and powerful asset in military operations, 
both in peacetime and in war. However, the creation of PSYOP products that meet 
mission needs is often hampered by outdated equipment and organizational issues. Given 
the broad array of complex missions.conducted by U.S. military forces, understanding the 
culture and preparation of the “soft” battlespace is imperative to the conduct of successful 
operations. A robust and flexible PSYOP capability can be an invaluable tool in these 
efforts. 


The Task Force’s Terms of Reference (TOR) asked that the study examine the issue of 
creating and disseminating information in times of military conflict. (The full TOR is 
shown in Appendix A, while the Task Force membership and the individuals, both inside 
and outside DoD, who met with members of the Task Force are presented in Appendix B 
and Appendix C, respectively.) The Task Force and its TOR were motivated by 
Congressional language in Public Law 106-65, Section 1061 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2000, shown in Appendix D, which requested that the 
Secretary of Defense establish a Task Force to examine (1) the use of radio and television 
broadcasting as a propaganda instrument in times of military conflict and (2) the 
adequacy of the capabilities of the U.S. Armed Forces to make such uses of radio and 
television during conflicts such as the one in the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in the 
Spring of 1999. 


After initial discussions and briefings, the Task Force broadened the focus of the study to 
cover the nature of PSYOP as a whole, including organizational issues, PSYOP as part of 
an overall Information Operations (IO) campaign, and the increase in media 
opportunities. From the outset, the Task Force concluded that the dissemination of 
information via television (TV) and radio must be viewed as part of a comprehensive 
PSYOP campaign covering strategic, operational, and tactical military operations. This 
report begins with a vision of future PSYOP capabilities as part of an integrated overall 
information campaign and an overview of how PSYOP activities are conducted today. 


Chapter 2 then presents a discussion of the organizational issues and challenges that 
current PSYOP forces face. Chapter 3 discusses the characterization of target audiences 
and the need to create an effective and believable brand identity for disseminating the 
message. Chapter 4 discusses future media production and dissemination trends and how 
they will likely affect the dissemination of PSYOP products worldwide. Chapter 5 
examines the use the Commando Solo aircraft to disseminate information via TV and 
radio broadcasts. Finally, chapter 6 summarizes the Task Force’s recommendations. 


The Task Force focused on current and future technologies for the dissemination of 
PSYOP products, organizational issues, and mission needs and requirements. However, 
the use of PSYOP in military operations must be viewed as an integral part of the 
operation, and not as an afterthought. For PSYOP to be most effective, efforts must be 
made to include PSYOP as part of an integrated information operation over all phases of 
conflict, from peacetime to hostilities. 


Recommendations 


This DSB Task Force was originally created because of concern over the limitations 
exhibited in recent military operations in the Balkans, where the Commando Solo (EC- 
130E) aircraft were unable to disseminate TV and radio broadcasts. The Task Force 
chose to broaden its charter and address issues associated with PSYOP as part of an 
overall Information Operations (IO) campaign during peace, crisis, and armed hostilities. 
It also evaluated organizational issues associated with PSYOP forces within DoD and 
addressed issues associated with the PSYOP community’s relationship to the Intelligence 
Community. Of particular interest is the on-going worldwide explosion of information 
creation and dissemination technologies and capabilities. The Task Force spent 
considerable effort addressing modern trends in information dissemination and media 
content creation. With those trends as a backdrop, the Task Force then assessed the 
viability of the current Commando Solo fleet and a variety of options currently being 
studied by DoD. The following recommendations were derived from all of these 
considerations. 


If PSYOP is to be a useful tool in the future, it must be a nimble asset capable of 
delivering the right information quickly, and in a manner that is a technologically as 
sophisticated as any possible competitor within the region. In the future, the value of 
PSYOP will clearly be seen as best utilized before and after the conflict. PSYOP used 
before will help shape the military context in a favorable fashion for the U.S. forces. In 
the best case scenario, PSYOP actions will be coupled with other flexible deterrent 
options and actually prevent conflict. PSYOP after a conflict will shape the way U.S. 
military actions are perceived by people in the region and help to achieve the end state 
desired by the Theater CINC and the National Command Authorities. In the future, 
bombs and missiles will still determine who militarily wins or loses a conflict at tactical 
level. PSYOP, though, will help determine how long a conflict lasts and the impact of a 
military struggle on long term U.S. strategic interests. 


Recommendation 1 

The Task Force recommends that DoD create a PSYOP policy/planning staff, under the 
coordination authority of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Special Operations and 
Low-Intensity Conflict (OASD(SO/LIC)). This staff should ensure the integration of 
operational and tactical level PSYOP with strategic International Public Information 
(IPI) initiatives and provide planning support for strategic PSYOP activities, as 
described in Presidential Decision Directive (PDD) 68. 


Recommendation 2 
The Task Force recommends that rank structure and career paths within PSYOP forces 
should be reassessed and more specifically: 
- the senior PSYOP Advisor to the geographical CINCs should be an O-6 or 
equivalent civilian and should be assigned to the CINC Special Staff, and 
- the Commander of the Joint PSYOP Task Force supporting the Joint Task 
Force Commander in theater (typically a three-star flag officer) should also 
be an O-6. 


Recommendation 3 

The Task Force recommends that the Office of OASD(SO/LIC) and U.S. Special 
Operations Command (USSOCOM) strive to improve overall product quality through 
increased reliance on commercial providers for high-quality products. Furthermore, the 
Task Force recommends that the PSYOP force be adequately resourced and trained to 
engage a stable of commercial media content providers who can deliver these quality 
products. The Task Force estimates this investment to be approximately $10 million per 
year. 


Recommendation 4 

The Task Force recommends that the Defense Intelligence Agency be tasked by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Command, Control, Communications, and Intelligence 
(ASD C31) to establish a psychological warfare intelligence element. ASD C3I should be 
charged to either (a) provide resources to the PSYOP community to implement a robust 
organic program of open source acquisition, or (b) task the Intelligence Community to 
fulfill the need for on-the-shelf, worldwide basic information, including the media and 
cultural background information necessary to adequately inform PSYOP products in a 
given country. The Task Force believes that this can be accomplished without incurring 
an additional budgetary burden. 


Recommendation 5 

The Task Force recommends that ASD C3I make National Foreign Intel Program/Joint 
Military Intel Program (NFIP/JMIP) funds available to USSOCOM for the express 
purpose of acquiring available data sets, particularly for countries outside North 
America and Europe. The Task Force also recommends that USSOCOM work with the 
Foreign Military Studies Office (FMSO) to ensure the integration of these data sets with 
the World Basic Information Library (WBIL) and their community-wide accessibility. 
Moreover, the Intelligence Community should be further tasked through ASD C3I to 


develop methods and sources to obtain media use demographic information where it is 
not now available but where the U.S. might plausibly have future national security 
interests in which PSYOP might be employed. The Task Force estimates this investment 
to be approximately $5 million per year. 


Recommendation 6 

The Task Force recommends that the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) work with 
the Department of State to fund, position, exercise, and maintain suitable distribution 
channels and brand identities, insofar as these can be reasonably anticipated for future 
PSYOP requirements. Policies with respect to the use of new and emerging transnational 
media need to be developed or refined. Liberal reliance on recognized professionals and 
the generous use of highly qualified commercial entities are highly recommended. 

Buying good content on which the messages will “ride” is a necessary and desirable 
expenditure. The Task Force estimates this investment to be approximately $10 million 
per year. 


Recommendation 7 

The Task Force recommends that DoD acquire the technical capability to understand 
emerging media dissemination techniques and technologies. F urthermore, DoD should 
provide the resources to acquire (rent or purchase) emerging media content and 
dissemination channels from commercial organizations. Here, DoD may be able to 
acquire good channels very cheaply by means of being an “anchor tenant.” The Task 
Force estimates this investment to be approximately $10 million per year. 


Recommendation 8 

The Task Force recommends that DoD maintain the current EC-130E Commando Solo 
fleet with existing Special Mission Equipment (SME). The estimated cost of $250 million 
to cross-deck the SME to a EC-130J platform is not justified by the marginal increase in 
performance offered by this option. In addition, future worldwide media dissemination 
trends will limit the effectiveness of radio and TV broadcasts. The Task Force 
recommends that USSOCOM investigate the creation of small and easily reconfigurable 
information-dissemination packages that would be compatible with multiple platforms, 
including UAVs and leased aircraft, for a variety of missions. The Task Force estimates 
the initial investment for design and development of these packages to be $10 to $20 
million per year. . 


Recommendation 9 

The Task Force has recommended annual funding increases (in recommendations I 
through 8) of approximately $50 million per year. The Task Force believes that this 
increase would be readily supported by reprogramming the $250 million that would be 
required to fund cross-decking the existing Commando Solo SME to the EC-130J 
platforms. 


The prompt and effective use of PSYOP in military operations can avert crises, end wars, 
and save lives. DoD should prioritize Psychological Operations appropriately, because 
the misuse of PSYOP can cause untold damage to military operations. A relatively small 


investment over time can reap huge rewards for the United States and its allies, both 
diplomatically and militarily. 


CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 


1.1 Purpose of the Study 

The Defense Science Board (DSB) Task Force on the Creation and Dissemination of All 
Forms of Information in Support of Psychological Operations (PSYOP) in Time of 
Military Conflict was charged with reviewing PSYOP underway in the Department of 
Defense (DoD). The purpose of the study was to: 


e assess the capability of the United States Armed Forces to develop programming and 
broadcast factual information that can reach a large segment of the general public; 


e assess the potential of various airborne and land-based mechanisms to distribute such 
information; and 


e assess other issues in the creation and dissemination. of all forms of information in 
time of conflict, including satellite broadcasts and the use of emerging mobile 
communication technologies. 


Military PSYOP offers a potentially unique and powerful asset in military operations, in 
both peacetime and in war. However, the creation of PSYOP products that meet mission 
needs is often hampered by outdated equipment and organizational issues. Given the 
broad array of complex military operations conducted since the end of the Cold War, and 
assuming these operations will continue in the future, it is imperative to understand the 
culture and preparation of the “soft” battlespace in order to conduct successful 
operations. A robust and flexible PSYOP capability can be an invaluable tool in these 
efforts. 


The Task Force’s Terms of Reference (TOR) asked that the study examine the creation 
and dissemination of information in times of military conflict. (The full TOR is shown in 
Appendix A, while the Task Force membership and a list of experts, both inside and 
outside DoD, who met with members of the Task Force are presented in Appendix B and 
Appendix C, respectively.) The Task Force and its TOR were motivated by 
Congressional language in Public Law 106-65, Section 1061 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2000, shown in Appendix D, which requested that the 
Secretary of Defense establish a Task Force to examine (1) the use of radio and television 
broadcasting as a propaganda instrument in times of military conflict and (2) the 
adequacy of the capabilities of the U.S. Armed Forces to make use of radio and television 
during conflicts such as the one in the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in the Spring of 
1999. 


From the outset, the Task Force concluded that dissemination of PSYOP information via 
TV and radio must be addressed in the context of an overall information operations 

campaign, in peacetime and during hostilities. It therefore broadened its focus to include 
information on the nature of PSYOP as a whole, including organizational issues, PSYOP 


as part of an overall Information Operations (IO) campaign, the characterization of target 
audiences, and the increase in media opportunities. Instead of focusing merely on the 
dissemination of information, the Task Force began the study with an overview of how 
PSYOP is conducted today and then turned to a discussion of the organizational issues 
and challenges the current PSYOP forces face. It was agreed that the effective 
characterization of target audiences and the creation of an effective and believable brand 
identity for disseminating a credible message and product is critical to successful 
PSYOP. Also critical is a clearer understanding and better modeling of future media 
trends and how they could affect the dissemination and nature of PSYOP. Finally, the 
Task Force examined the issue of information dissemination and in particular the 
utilization, capabilities, and future applicability of the Commando Solo aircraft. 


1.2 The Increased Relevance of PSYOP 

Military Psychological Operations (PSYOP) are programs of products and/or actions 
that induce or reinforce the attitudes, opinions, and emotions of selected foreign target 
governments, organizations, groups, and individuals to create a behavior that supports 
U.S. national policy objectives and the theater combatant commander’s intentions at the 
strategic, operational, and tactical levels. PSYOP events are planned, coordinated, and 
executed before, during, and after conflicts. PSYOP actions are a subset of Information 
Operations (IO) and International Public Information (IPI) as described by Presidential 
Decision Directive (PDD) 68. 


Psychological Operations (PSYOP) have been a part of military strategy throughout 
history. In the recent past, PSYOP campaigns were utilized by both sides in World War 
II, the Cold War, Vietnam, and the Gulf War. During these large scale conflicts, the 
PSYOP campaigns were predominantly effective from a United States and coalition 
partner perspective, except in Vietnam, where PSYOP was more effectively used by the 
adversary. In more recent conflicts PSYOP played a major role in the US successes in 
Grenada and Haiti, but has been viewed as particularly successful in the recent Balkan 
conflicts (Bosnia and Kosovo). 


While neither the definition nor the purpose of PSYOP has significantly changed since 
the end of the Cold War, the nature of conflict, the available technologies, the socio- 
political environment, and the character of operations involving military forces have all 
changed dramatically. 


Individuals from various backgrounds and perspectives briefed the Task Force and spoke 
of the growing importance of PSYOP to the success of any action the U.S. Government 
undertakes overseas, whether diplomatic or military. While the United Sates is years 
ahead of its competitors in terms of military technology, in terms of PSYOP there are 
already competitors on par with or even arguably more sophisticated than the U.S. The 
weakness of U.S. military PSYOP is ironic because the United States leads the world in 
commercial media technology and development. However, foreign rivals are often more 
flexible, less restricted by outdated equipment and policy, and better able to take 
advantage of changes in the manner in which people communicate. 
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Figure 1.1 Serbian use of propaganda during the Kosovo Crisis 


The dense nature of the global information environment, coupled with the importance of 
the “media message,”” was demonstrated in past military crises in populations and 
cultures as diverse as Iraq, Serbia, and Somalia. The trend to involve the U.S. military in 
peacekeeping operations, where the use of violence is carefully prescribed by restrictive 
rules of engagement, has furthered emphasized the need for effective information 
activities. In peacekeeping operations, military PS YOP forces can expect to operate for 
an extended period of time in an area where sophisticated, robust, indigenous media 
competes with the U.S. military PSYOP message. In this environment, military PSYOP 
will not have the ability to monopolize an area’s information outlets through destruction 
or jamming. In fact, PSYOP forces today must often compete with numerous 
international neutral entities to gain the attention of an intended foreign target audience. 


In the Information Age, there is an increasing reliance on sophisticated, near-real time 
media dissemination. Information, and its denial, is power. The state or entity most able 
to effectively control or manage information, especially managing the perceptions of 
particular target audiences, will be the most influential. Future adversaries will be more 
likely to attempt to rely upon their ability to subvert U.S. foreign policy goals through the 
use of sophisticated propaganda -- on both its own populace and on international 
audiences -- than to confront the United States and its coalition partners through 
traditional military means. They will try to manipulate U.S. policy through selected, 
discriminate propaganda via both legitimate news media and non-traditional means. For 
military PSYOP to be effective, they must be continuous and integrated with the other 
elements of IO. 


1.3 A PSYOP Future Vision 


If PSYOP is to be a useful tool in the future, it must be a nimble asset capable of 
delivering the right information quickly, and in a manner that is as technologically 
sophisticated as any possible competitor within the region. In the future, the value of 
PSYOP will clearly be seen as best utilized before and after the conflict. PSYOP used 
before will help shape the military context in a favorable fashion for the U.S. forces. In 
the best case scenario, PSYOP actions will be coupled with other flexible deterrent 
options and actually prevent conflict. PSYOP after a conflict will shape the way U.S. 
military actions are perceived by people in the region and help to achieve the end state 
desired by the Theater CINC and the National Command Authorities. In the future, 
bombs and missiles will still determine who militarily wins or loses a conflict at tactical 
level. PSYOP, though, will help determine how long a conflict lasts and the impact of a 
military struggle on long term U.S. strategic interests. 


If the recommendations for military PSYOP contained in this study are enacted, the 
future military PSYOP capability may well resemble the following description which is 
also captured in Figure 1.2. 
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Figure 1.2 PSYOP integrated over all phases of conflict 


e Strategic PSYOP: A permanent PSYOP staff organization under the direction 
of ASD SO/LIC, will work closely with U.S. Department of State Public 
Diplomacy staff members. Their primary purpose, in accordance with 
Presidential Decision Directive 68, will be to assist the Department of State in 
developing strategic International Public information plans and programs. 
Additionally, this strategic PSYOP policy and planning staff will also be able 
to de-conflict and synchronize the Theater CINC’s PSYOP scheme with the 


strategic International Public Information plan. The link between the strategic 
PSYOP policy/planning staff and the theaters will occur through the Joint 
PSYOP Headquarters. For the first time, this headquarters will bring all the 
military PSYOP assets under one organization. Commanded by a flag officer, 
the Joint PSYOP Headquarters will maintain open contracts with civilian 
advertising and marketing firms for assistance in PSYOP product 
development and links with members of academia studying the potential 
impact of information on the attitudes and behaviors of foreign target 
audiences. 


Operational PSYOP: In this future PSYOP structure, wartime operational 
PSYOP will diminish in significance. Much of what is termed today as 
“operational PSYOP” will occur during future conflict at the strategic or 
tactical level. However, in the future, operational PSYOP will still be an 
important contributor during peacetime. In the future, the PSYOP perspective 
will always reach the Theater CINC because of the existence of a senior 
PSYOP Advisor (PSYAD). The PSYAD position, a member of the CINC’s 
Special Staff, in close consultation with the Political Advisor, will provide the 
CINC with a unique viewpoint on the motivations of the people within a 
specific area of operation. The PSYAD also will advise the CINC on how 
best to deploy the PSYOP forces organic to his theater. This will be organic 
PSYOP because PSYOP forces will no longer be exclusively located in 
CONUS but permanently assigned to their particular theater of operations. 
This forward deployment will eliminate the long delay caused today by the 
current requirement for the CINC’s staff to request any and all PSYOP forces 
and for the Joint Staff to issue deployment orders. By having permanent in- 
theater PSYOP forces, CINC’s, in coordination with the various U.S. 
Embassy Country Teams, will be able to execute a more robust peacetime 
PSYOP program and have far more confidence and control of their PSYOP 
assets. Through coordination by way of the Joint PSYOP Headquarters, the 
Theater CINC’s PSYOP staff will provide input into strategic PSYOP plans 
and programs and insure their efforts are synchronized fully with the 
International Public Information efforts. During periods of crisis and war, the 
Theater PSYOP forces will use a variety of platforms, both manned and 
unmanned to disseminate information. Some of these assets will be based in 
space and owned by commercial interests, and some others will be owned by 
other-than-DOD agencies within the U.S. government. 


Tactical PSYOP: Future tactical PSYOP teams will more resemble electronic 
news gatherers as opposed to loudspeaker teams. PSYOP soldiers will no 
longer carry loudspeakers in high threat environments. Instead, PSYOP 
messages will be routed through a wireless network to unmanned speakers. 
Loudspeakers will be mounted on the outside of more survivable armored 
vehicles like tanks and will be dropped in the enemy’s rear areas. The 
primary purpose of tactical PSYOP teams will be to gather video footage and 
send it for further editing to various PSYOP production centers. 
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Communications links will be robust and real time. Footage gathered by these 
soldiers will be sent directly back to the Joint PSYOP Headquarters and 
incorporated into the Department of State’s Worldnet Television 
transmissions. In peacetime, local media contracts will be typically 
consummated in order to disseminate PSYOP materials. 


1.4 PSYOP Today 


Used properly, PSYOP can help, in the words of the Chinese philosopher Sun Tzu, 
“subdue the enemy’s army without battle.” Especially in an era when any loss of life is 
politically sensitive, the ability of PSYOP to be a ‘combat reducer’ and save the lives of 
U.S. troops and citizens, as well as opposing force personnel, is exceedingly important. 
PSYOP forces offer U.S. policymakers and warfighters a more discreet and often more 
politically palatable tool than conventional military activities, which are primarily 
designed to bring the adversary to heel through death and destruction. 


However, to be a “combat reducer,” PSYOP must be robust and integrated into each 
element of power. Unfortunately, the current PSYOP structure reflects an outdated Cold 
War policy, with U.S. PSYOP forces primarily oriented toward supporting tactical forces 
on the ground, using loudspeaker operations and face-to-face communications. 
Nevertheless, given the increased velocity of information at every level, and the need to 
react more quickly to local situations, U.S. military commanders have increasingly relied 
upon PSYOP forces at all levels as their conduit for information to foreign populations. 
These commanders depend upon their PSYOP officers and non-commissioned officers to 
communicate information and expectations, irrespective of local or international 
competition, in a manner that challenges the PSYOP organizational structure. 


1.4.1 Strategic PSYOP 

In the past, there were clear distinctions between the three levels of PSYOP: strategic, 
operational, and tactical. In the post-Cold War world, however, these distinctions have 
blurred to the extent that they may no longer exist. The world’s almost instantaneous 
access to news and information makes it nearly impossible to localize any information 
campaign. A leaflet handed out in Bosnia is just as likely to be shown by a reporter on 
the nightly news in the United States or Europe as it is to be read in Sarajevo. 


MILITARY PSYOP-- 
“TOOLS OF THE TRADE” 


TELEVISION 


RADIO 


NEWSPAPERS 


POSTERS, HANDBILLS 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


FACE-TO-FACE 


So 
TACTICAL OPERATIONAL ———— 


(LIMITED SCOPE) (THEATER IMPLICATIONS) (INTERNATIONAL) 


Figure 1.3 PSYOP Tools Today 


Strategic PSYOP, in accordance with PDD 68, is defined as having global implications 
and is planned, initiated, and executed at the national level. Military PSYOP support 
strategic PSYOP through planning, and if tasked, through the dissemination of assets. 
Military PSYOP should also ensure that the geographic CINC’s peacetime engagement 
activities are harmonized with the national strategic PSYOP plan. Despite recent 
attempts to ensure better coordination, PSYOP plans at the strategic level suffer from a 
lack of synchronization. Currently, there is not a systemic manner in which military 
PSYOP organizations gain insight into the strategic perception-management effort — nor 
is there a practiced method to de-conflict a supported CINC’s theater information 
activities with the national information effort. While strategic PSYOP actions are most 
effective during peacetime, military PSYOP doctrine and organizational structure are 
principally configured to respond during a conflict. This over-emphasis on wartime 
operations is viewed by the Task Force as a deficiency of today’s PSYOP force. 


1.4.2 Operational PSYOP 


During periods of conflict, military PSYOP capabilities and doctrine are more developed 
and effective. During warfighting, PSYOP elements are flexible and can provide support 
with a small team or with a robust Joint PSYOP Task Force (JPOTF), potentially 
consisting of thousands of individuals. Given enough time during a crisis, PSYOP forces 
can provide a surge capability from bases in the United States to the theater CINC 
headquarters, supplementing existing PSYOP planning capabilities and/or establishing 
PSYOP headquarters for multiple Joint Task Forces. Operational PSYOP actions impact 
throughout the entire military theater of operations and typically consist of widespread 
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television and radio broadcasts, and newspaper, magazine, and leaflet dissemination. To 
be effective, PSYOP planners on the supported CINC’s staff must oversee and coordinate 
PSYOP prior to the deployment of large forces from the United States. PSYOP planning 
staff billets forward in the theaters are however typically thinly and inconsistently 
manned. 


Operational-level military PSYOP forces today are asked to compete against 
sophisticated local and international media organizations, which are often better funded 
and more technically sophisticated. Unlike their rivals, U.S. PSYOP forces today cannot 
readily disseminate materials over the Internet or via commercial broadcast satellites. In 
addition, the PSYOP force is largely composed of a rather small pool of U.S. Army 
personnel, who are at best media amateurs. These forces must attempt to compete against 
often better trained foreigners, who are less encumbered by policies and organizational 
structures. Ideally, PSYOP research regarding foreign audiences should be modern and 
sophisticated, and should utilize a wide range of national intelligence capabilities and 
leverage the latest in commercial marketing and polling techniques. In reality, however, 
U.S. PSYOP forces have difficulty making intelligence collection requirements known 
and accessing intelligence. In addition, PSYOP personnel are often untrained in civilian 
marketing, polling, and media production skills. 


Moreover, the PSYOP capability to disseminate via television and radio broadcasts in 
denied areas is extremely deficient. The current capability for radio and television 
dissemination is limited to the use of Commando Solo aircraft, which have the capability 
to broadcast AM and FM radio and VHF and UHF TV signals from an altitude of 18,000 
feet. The Special Mission Equipment (SME) carried on the EC-130E aircraft features 
technology that is decades old and vulnerable to an adversary’s countermeasures. The 
current PSYOP operational concept features the deployment of a smal] element of 
PSYOP forces forward in the supported CINC’s theater of operations. These deployed 
forces would be primarily supported by PSYOP plans, programs, and products develoned 
at the PSYOP headquarters in Fort Bragg, North Carolina. This so-called “Reachbac’ 
concept is dependent upon an enormous amount of bandwidth through secure 
communications links. In practice, “Reachback” has often been very difficult to instiiuc 
and support. 


1.4.3 Tactical PSYOP 


Military tactical PSYOP are actions taken in a local area with focused impact. 
Loudspeaker operations, handbills, local radio broadcasts, and television programming 
are typical tactical PSYOP actions. Today’s PSYOP capability at the tactical level is 
quite well developed. Recently, PSYOP forces supporting local military commanders 
were augmented with a capability to produce a limited range of PSYOP products. 


In fact, one could make the argument that the current PSYOP structure is too heavily 
focused toward tactical PSYOP. This structure makes it difficult to support the theater 
CINCs, especially in an age when the power of electronic media has, in many areas of the 


world, overwhelmed the print alternative. Within the current PSYOP organizational 
structure, the PSYOP regional battalions, primarily responsible for operational-level 
PSYOP, are the most heavily deployed PSYOP forces and struggle to meet the manpower 
requirements for the numerous contingency missions. With enough PSYOP tactical 
forces to support seven Army corps equivalents (one PSYOP tactical battalion is 
allocated to a corps equivalent), the imbalance between regional and tactical PSYOP 
forces in the current force structure is obvious. 


A major concern regarding tactical PSYOP forces is the survivability of these units 
during mid- and high-intensity conflicts. With the lethality of the weaponry on the 
modern battlefield, the lifespan of the three-person PSYOP tactical team in a lightly 
armed HMMWV, equipped with a loudspeaker with a range of a mere thousand meters, 
would probably be measured in terms of hours, if not minutes. Should PSYOP 
loudspeaker operations be needed at the front lines in such difficult threat environments, 
they will need to be accomplished remotely via a more heavily armored manned vehicle 
or an unmanned vehicle (either aerial or ground). The capability to conduct remote 
loudspeaker operations is currently not present in the PSYOP force. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Organizational Issues 


The expectation that the air campaign [against Serbian forces] would last only a short 
time also was a detriment to the NATO psychological operations effort [in the 1999 
Kosovo campaign], since those assets were not included in the initial plans. It took 
two weeks to start delivering products and some 30 days to develop a campaign plan. 
Serbia started its psychological operations campaign days earlier and won the early 
initiative. 

Timothy L. Thomas, “Kosovo and the Current Myth of Information Superiority,” Parameters, 

Spring 2000, pp. 13-29. 


Although USCINCCENT's approval for the theater PSYOP plan was received in late 
September, execution authority was not granted until December. The interagency 
approval process, mandated by DoD Directive 3321.1 [Overt Psychological 
Operations Conducted by the Military Services in Peacetime and Contingencies Short 
of Declared War], was glacial. Had the Saudis not requested U.S. support to 
encourage Iraqi desertion and defection, culminating in the formation of a combined 
U.S., Saudi, Egyptian, Kuwaiti and British PSYOP effort and the King's approval to 
execute, it is doubtful that PS YOP would have been allowed to play an active role in 
the [Gulf] war at all. 


Jeffrey B. Jones and Jack N. Summe, “Psychological Operations in Desert Shield, Desert Storm 
and Urban Freedom,” AUSA Landpower Essay Series, No. 97-2, August 1997. 


The above quotes suggest that, in a crisis, DoD cannot conduct psychological operations 
any faster than the U.S. Government can produce its International Public Information 
(IPI), Public Diplomacy (PD), and coordinated PSYOP campaign plans. 


2.1 Strategic Relationships of Military PSYOP With Non-DoD Agencies 


Organizational debates are hardly new to U.S. PSYOP. Indeed, differences over the 
institutionalization and organization of propaganda in U.S. national security have been a 
central theme in the evolution of PSYOP throughout the 20" century. Since World War 
I, the organization of PSYOP has been hotly debated and U.S. military PSYOP 
capabilities have waxed during wartime and waned during peace. 


Since the early 1980s, military PSYOP have become well institutionalized within DoD. 
The 1983 National Security Decision Directive (NSDD) 77 (“Management of Public 
Diplomacy Relative to National Security”); the 1984 National Security Decision 130 
(“U.S. International Information Policy”), which instructed DoD to rebuild military 
PSYOP capabilities; and the 1985 DoD PSYOP Master Plan reversed the post-Vietnam 
atrophy of military PSYOP capabilities. 


This institutionalization of military PSYOP forces, however, did little to eliminate the 
differing opinions over the organization of PSYOP, particularly regarding national-level 
interagency coordination of PSYOP campaigns. Since the early 1980s, every NSDD and 
Presidential Decision Directive (PDD) dealing with IPI, PD, or PSYOP (for example, 
NSDDs 45, 77, and 130 and PDDs 56 and 68) has required broad interagency 
coordination of PSYOP between DoD and other national security departments and 
agencies, under the purview of special ad hoc groups. Nonetheless, DoD PSYOP Master 
Plans (1985, 1990), and critical assessments during the same period, called repeatedly for 
improved and streamlined interagency coordination of PSYOP plans and products. 


Under PDD 68, the International Public Information Core Group (ICG), chaired by the 
Under Secretary of State for Public Diplomacy and Public Affairs, coordinates all 
agencies’ IPI activities. If PS YOP campaign plans are not already prepared, the 
coordination required throughout the U.S. national security community will take time. 
As aresult, the influence of PSYOP on a crisis will not be timely. 


During crises PSYOP campaign plans wait upon a complex process of interagency 
review, coordination, and approval. The most insightful and creative processes for 
developing PSYOP products, and the most modern media and technologies for delivering 
PSYOP messages, avail nothing if organizational structures are too complex, 
inexperienced, or inefficient to coordinate and approve campaign plans in time to 
influence developing or ongoing crises. As PSYOP adapt to support “Internet War” and 
as future information operations occur in “Internet time,” these issues become even more 
difficult. 


The U.S. PSYOP organizational challenges offer adversaries a clear asymmetric 
opportunity during crises: they can beat the United States and its allies in getting out the 
first PSYOP messages. Moreover, if the opponent plans the actions that trigger the crisis, 
the opponent has that much more lead time to ready its PSYOP campaign. 


This DSB Task Force believes that a permanent, properly constituted interagency body 
should be established within the National Security Council charged with all U.S. 
Government IPI, PD, PSYOP and other peacetime management policies and operations. 
An authoritative standing body would ensure on-going, front-end, continuous interagency 
dialogue, coordination, and integration. 


PSYOP actions cue a very flexible component of an overall JO plan. During times of 
peace or crisis, PSYOP can support strategic international information operations through 
planning and, if tasked, through the dissemination of assets. This Task Force found 
military PSYOP capabilities during periods of peace and crisis to be especially wanting. 
Traditionally focused on tactical military support, PSYOP forces are particularly 
challenged to provide support at the strategic level. To retain relevancy and raise 
effectiveness, military PSYOP forces must augment their current strategic capabilities. 


Strategic international information operations have global policy implications and, in 
accordance with PDD 68, are planned at the national level. Nevertheless, military 


PSYOP planners can serve as a link to inform and synchronize the actions of the 
geographic CINC in whose theater the strategic perception-management action may be 
targeted. Additionally, geographic CINCs are now engaged in vigorous theater 
peacetime engagement activities, where PSYOP forces often play a robust and sometimes 
key role. As part of these engagement activities, PSYOP forces often develop an Overt 
Peacetime PSYOP Program (OP3) tailored for the supported geographic CINC. 


This Task Force believes that strategic-level PSYOP suffer from a lack of coordination 
with other U.S. Government organizations that disseminate information to foreign 
audiences (such as, Radio Marti, Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, and Worldnet 
Television). This can lead to an uncoordinated effort in various regions around the 
world, where the U.S. Government’s information dissemination power is not used to its 
fullest advantage. In addition, contradictory information themes could be broadcast 
simultaneously through the various venues. PDD 68 is designed to help make this 
coordination occur more effectively. Still, military PSYOP often conduct their 
information activities oblivious to the higher level perception-management efforts 
emanating from the Department of State and National Security Council. In addition, U.S. 
Government agencies outside DoD often do not fully exploit the expertise resident in 
military PSYOP with respect to knowledge of foreign audiences and information 
planning capabilities. Therefore, DoD should create a small military PSYOP planning 
staff, under the coordination authority of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Special Operations and Low-Intensity Conflict (OASD(SO/LIC)) to ensure that 
operational- and tactical-level PSYOP are integrated with strategic perception- 
management initiatives and that planning support is provided for strategic PSYOP 
activities. 


2.1.1 The Requirement for a PSYOP Vision and Operational Concept 


The 1985 and 1990 PSYOP Master Plans called for a Joint PSYOP vision and operational 
concept. The publication of Joint Vision 2010 and the corresponding service vision 
statements make these recommendations even more compelling. The call for a PSYOP 
vision and operational concept is repeated again in the 1999 Joint Psychological 
Operations Enhancement Study and endorsed by USSOCOM’s review of that study. 
During the revival of U.S. PSYOP capabilities over the past 15 years, there has been 
much consensus on the need for a PSYOP vision and operational concept but the 
production of this document is long overdue. 


Weaknesses exposed in U.S. military PSYOP response to recent events in both Bosnia 
and Kosovo have awakened many to the need to make significant changes. The vast 
majority of U.S. military PSYOP forces reside in the U.S. Army. This rather small group 
has a Cold War-oriented structure, often antiquated equipment, and limited financial 
support. Yet, it is inundated with requests for support from the geographic CINCs to get 
information to foreign target audiences -- audiences that are being served by an ever 
expanding array of information dissemination options. The good news is that within 
military PSYOP forces there is both a willingness to consider new ways to conduct their 
mission and movement in positive directions to effect change. Nevertheless, it is clear 
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that this movement is neither robust enough to quickly solve identified deficiencies, nor 
is it sufficiently supported outside the PSYOP community. 

Until a ‘road map’ for the future of PSYOP is drafted and implemented, it is difficult to 
see how PSYOP can remain relevant and develop the capabilities to best serve the 
geographic CINCs. As the first step to remedy the deficiencies within military PSYOP, 
the Department of Defense must draft a military PSYOP Vision as well as an 
accompanying future PSYOP Operational Concept. 


This action should be undertaken by OASD(SO/LIC), in conjunction with the Joint Staff 
J39, and USSOCOM. Furthermore, the Task Force believes that these actions should be 
completed within 12 months. These documents need to be multi-service and interagency 
in scope, and revolutionary in perspective. As a touchstone, the PSYOP Vision must be 
in accordance with the Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff’s Joint Vision 2010. To avoid 
the problems experienced with the previous Master Plans, the document should be signed 
by the Secretary of Defense and have clear implementation schedules to ensure its 
adoption. 


2.2. Should PSYOP Forces Be Exclusively Under USSOCOM? 


Since the 1950s, the center of gravity of military PSYOP has been Fort Bragg, NC, and 
the Special Warfare Center. Indeed, the Special Warfare Center, established in 1956, 
evolved from the Psychological Warfare Center, established in 1952. Not surprisingly, as 
PSYOP capabilities were revived during the 1980s, they were ali gned organizationally 
with special operations. Figure 2.1 shows the current organizational structure within 
USSOCOM where the bulk of PSYOP forces are concentrated in the 4" PSYOP 
Operations Group at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 


The authors of the 1985 PSYOP Master Plan, however, believed that the subordination of 
PSYOP to special operations “detracted from the recognition of the overall applicability 
of PSYOP in times of peace, crisis, and war..., contributed to the lack of understanding 
of PSYOP,” and reduced the effectiveness of PSYOP planning at unified and specified 
commands. Despite guidance from the Secretary of Defense to separate PSYOP and 
special operations in implementing the 1985 Master Plan, after long review PSYOP were 
subordinated to USSOCOM in 1987. 
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Figure 2.1 Current SOCOM PSYOP Structure 


The 1997 Critical Assessment, authored by the former commanders of the U.S. Army’s 
4" PSYOP Group, called for the creation of a Joint PSYOP Command under 
USSOCOM.! These former commanders saw future PSYOP enhancements as being 
-dependent on: 
e far more rank and representation for PSYOP at national levels and in the unified and 
specified commands and their components; 
e far more independence of PSYOP from special operations in staffing, planning, and 
execution; and . 
e an all-but independent national-level Joint PSYOP Command, which would 
coordinate PSYOP support for transnational and national strategic-level, as well as 
theater-level, operational plans and operations. 


The Task Force’s investigations led to the conclusion that during periods of conflict, 
military PSYOP capabilities, particularly at the tactical level (Army Corps equivalent and 
below), are more developed and effective. Military PSYOP doctrine and organizational 
structure are primarily configured to respond during a conflict. 


1 Psychological Operations into the 21" Century: A Critical Assessment, 15 May 1997, U.S. Army John F. 
Kennedy Special Warfare Center and School. 
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During warfighting, PSYOP elements are flexible and can provide tactical-level support 
with a small team or operational-level support with a robust Joint PSYOP Task Force 
(JPOTF), potentially consisting of thousands of individuals. Given enough time during a 
crisis, PSYOP forces can provide surge capability from bases in the United States to the 
theater CINC headquarters, supplementing existing PSYOP planning capabilities and/or 
establishing PSYOP headquarters for multiple Joint Task Forces at the operational- 


strategic level of war. 
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Figure 2.2 PSY OP relevance 


In addition to issues regarding PSYOP organization and USSOCOM, there are other 
organizational issues that merit further discussion. 


Service PSYOP. Both the U.S. Air Force and the U.S. Navy are engaged at the service 
level, to a relatively limited extent, in PSYOP research, training, and doctrinal 
development, as well as in developing PSYOP organizations. Since joint military 
PSYOP is subordinated to USSOCOM, PSYOP doctrine, training, and organization 
should come under that command’s purview. 


PSYOP and Information Operations. While USSOCOM has responsibility for joint 
PSYOP, joint doctrine has established PSYOP as one of the "five pillars” of information 
IO, and DoD has assigned authority for some elements of IO to other commands (for 
example, USSPACECOM). The Task Force believes that the role of PSYOP in an overall 
IO strategy should be considered as part of the development of a PSYOP vision and 


operational concept. 


Military PSYOP and Civilian Perception Management. There are repeated instances of 
military PSYOP absorbing and employing the talents and resources of civilian 
perception-management industries during conflict, and then dismissing them entirely 
from post-conflict PSYOP organization, planning, doctrine, and training. This issue iS 


discussed in chapter 3. 
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2.3 Forward PSYOP Deployment To Support CINCs 


The Task Force recognizes that the shortcomings of the recent NATO PSYOP campaign 
in Serbia and Kosovo will revive older questions regarding the effectiveness of PSYOP 
planning on the staffs of the warfighting CINCs. The shortcomings can be explained in 
part by the inadequacy of PSYOP planning support to the geographic CINCs, and in part 
by the lack of resources available for ongoing theater engagements of all types, including 
the CINCs' overt peacetime psychological operations programs. 


The 1985 PSYOP Master Plan identified numerous shortcomings in PSYOP planning in 
the Unified and Specified (U&S) Commands. The 1985 Master Plan led to changes in 
Defense Planning Guidance, the Joint Operations Planning and Execution System, and 
the Joint Strategic Capabilities Plan. The 1990 PSYOP Master Plan pointed out that "the 
effect of the 1985 Plan was to initiate measurable improvements in each identified area, 
ameliorating many of the problems....". While the 1990 Master Plan included 
recommendations to further enhance PSYOP planning, none was directed at the U&S 
CINCs. : 


More recently, J39’s Joint PSYOP Enhancement Study, and the former PSYOP Group 
commanders' Critical Assessment identified problems in PSYOP task organization to 
support warfighting CINCs. For example, the Joint PSYOP Enhancement Study found: 
"Each of the supported CINCs cited inadequate [PS YOP] force commitment to theater as 
a root cause of many deficiencies and problems during their evaluation of PSYOP 
support war scenarios" (p. 2-2-12). The Critical Assessment recommended that "PSYOP 
teams forward deploy to all theater SOCs (Special Operations Commands) to coordinate 
and participate in deliberate and crisis planning to ensure PSYOP participation on the 
front end and as the lead elements for the formation of Joint Psychological Operations 
Task Forces (JPOTFs) when called for by OPLANS" (p. 30). Some CINC staffs 
recommend a "standing JPOTF" comprised of CINC staff (implying great numbers of 
CINC PSYOP staff and planners) and personnel from the regional PSYOP support 
battalions. 


The CINC staff participants in the Joint PSYOP Enhancement Study identified PSYOP 
organization for allied and coalition operations as a major shortcoming. The problems 
include a lack of a standing JPOTF organization, lack of SOPS, and inadequate training. 
Compounding these problems is the lack of PSYOP forces, SOPs, or doctrine among 
many allies and coalition partners. 


This DSB Task Force agrees with the various recommendations offered by the Critical 

Assessment and by the Joint PSYOP Enhancement Study. To address the issue of PSYOP 

support to the CINCs, these recommendations depend on some combination of the 

following: 

e more PSYOP staff and planners on the CINC staff; 

e enhanced capabilities to task and organize rapidly to support CINC planning and 
crisis action; 
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e establishment of a standing "nucleus" (possibly including CINC staff) around which a 
JPOTF or CPOTF would be established. 
— the Joint Staff (J39) and USSOCCOM should examine the adequacy of the 
existing PSYOP force structure (active and reserve) to fully support the doctrinal 
recommendation that the JTF be supported by a component-level JPOTF. 


2.4 Rank Structure of PSYOP Forces 
There are several arguments favoring greater rank within PSYOP forces. 


First, there are the high interest in and high expectations of PSYOP across the spectrum 
of peace, crisis, and war, coupled with demands for "wide-band" coordination up and 
down the chain of command. With such expectations must go commensurate 
responsibility and authority. 


Second, the ongoing efforts to modernize and capitalize military PSYOP with advanced 
capabilities for production, dissemination, and delivery put PSYOP in‘competition with 
the most competitive sectors of the services and the general economy for talent and 
experience. Professionalization of military PSYOP requires specialization in the career 
field, and that field should offer the possibility of high rank. 


Third, the rank of the senior PSYOP advisor in the theater is often much lower than that 
of the JTF principle staff that effective planning, coordination, and decision-making are 
severely impaired. PSYOP officers often have little direct access to the warfighting 
commander. 


Fourth, PSYOP officers on staffs of the geographic CINCs lack the rank and the access to 
the CINC for effective long-range PSYOP planning, or for effectively coordinating the 
CINC's theater-operational PS YOP with national and transnational strategic-level 
international information campaigns. 


The Task Force concluded that rank structure and career paths within PSYOP forces 
should be reassessed and more specifically: 


e the senior PSYOP advisor to the geographical CINCs should be an O- 6 or equivalent 
civilian; and 

© the commander of the Joint PSYOP Task Force supporting the Joint Task Force 
Commander (typically a three-star flag officer) in theater should also be an O-6. 


2 Steven Collins, "Army PSYOP in Bosnia: Capabilities and Constraints," Parameters, Summer 1999, pp. 
57-73. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Reaching the Target Audience 
3.1 Packaging the Product 


It bears repeating that the goal of PSYOP is to influence the behavior of the target 
audience. This presumes that the goal can be accomplished by influencing their 
perceptions. Critical, of course, is the theme of the message. But equally important is the 
packaging of the message, which must be suitable for the target audience and the 
dissemination media of choice. This requires considerable understanding of the target 
audience and their information milieu in order to tailor the message to the audience and 
choose dissemination media that can be expected to reach that audience. 


Today's PSYOP force includes a small but dedicated cadre of country experts familiar 
with the cultures and fluent in the languages of their accounts. There is also a small and 
equally dedicated cadre of production personnel, operating a modest suite of production 
capabilities. . 


The Task Force considers it important for the PSYOP force to maintain some organic 
capability for in-house production. Situations arise that require an immediate response, 
and some situations may be of sufficient sensitivity that outsourcing would be 
undesirable. However, the Task Force also believes that consistent production of the 
highest quality products can be accomplished best by relying on a readily accessible set 
of professional firms that specialize in the desired products for the target audiences and 
chosen media. 


The Task Force has concluded that OASD(SO/LIC) and USSOCOM should strive to 
improve overall product quality and recommends increased reliance on commercial 
providers for high-quality products. The Task Force believes, therefore, that the PSYOP 
force be adequately resourced and trained to engage a stable of commercial providers 
who can deliver these quality products. 


In addition to training in acquisition skills, government PSYOP personnel require 
intensive instruction, refresher training, and hands-on familiarization with state-of-the- 
practice techniques across the spectrum of traditional and emerging media. This should 
ensure knowledgeable oversight and management of outsourced production, and likewise 
ensure that there are sufficient in-house skills to operate the modest organic QRC 
facilities. Once these in-house facilities complete their modernization changeover from 
analog to digital production, modest but continuing recapitalization may be required to 
assure compatibility with evolving media and state-of the-practice. 


3.2 Developing the Message 
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Presenting the message so that it is compelling and credible requires a careful blend of 
creativity and sensitivity. The product must grab the attention of the target audience -- in 
a wholly positive way -- and leave the message with them in an unambiguous and 
memorable fashion. Unless a rough-and-ready message has special cachet, the more 
polished and professional the message is, the better. While there surely are dedicated and 
creative individuals in the PSYOP force, turning to commercial producers, where 
possible, is recommended. As previously mentioned, the Task Force recommends that 
the PSYOP force be adequately resourced to engage commercial providers, and 
adequately trained to get the most for the expenditure. However, background information 
required for framing the message and selecting distribution channels, most likely, must be 
supplied by the government. 


Three sources of intelligence contribute to a capable PSYOP program. These are perhaps 
best described as proprietary information, classified intelligence, and information from 
the public domain. 


Proprietary or privately held information requires considerable diplomatic expertise to 
acquire. It is best acquired through organizational interchanges, either among 
governments or non-government entities, or through contacts, meetings, international or 
transnational coalitions, and the like. 


Classified intelligence supports PSYOP in largely traditional ways, except that the ratio 
between technical collection and clandestine collection is reversed -- that is, the raw 
information of most value to the conduct of PSYOP is often acquired by clandestine 
collection. To the extent that the necessary information comes from public and private 
sources, it should be reinforced through clandestine means as a quality check. A 
cooperative effort involving intelligence agencies and country teams (coalition, perhaps) 
is vital. 


The Task Force observes that the PSYOP community must better specify the intelligence 
support it requires, especially for classified collection and tailored production. Currently, 
the PSYOP community seems to expect that the provision of tailored intelligence and 
other necessary information will be serendipitous. This is decidedly not the case, and 
raises a risk that the planning, execution, and assessment of PSYOP effectiveness will be 
based upon faulty information. 


The Task Force believes that the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) should be tasked by 
the Secretary of Defense through his Assistant for C31 to establish a psychological 
warfare intelligence element. This element, in cooperation with the PSYOP community, 
should develop intelligence requirements, task the appropriate collectors (overt, technical, 
or clandestine), and analyze and produce finished intelligence products specifically 
meeting PSYOP needs. The PSYOP community should have representation within this 
DIA element, and DIA must be able to access the 4th PSYOP Group’s research and 
analysis group. The DIA element should be authorized to coordinate fully with the other 
U.S. intelligence agencies, certain law-enforcement agencies, and U.S. and other allied 
information services. 
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In addition to proprietary information and classified intelligence, a considerable amount 
of information needed for the development and employment of PSYOP products is 
available via open source acquisition and an increasing amount of that information is 
available on the public Internet. The Task Force distinguishes between two kinds of open 
source acquisition activities. The first is simply the use of commercial contractors to 
provide suitable open source products to fit PSYOP needs. This would largely be geared 
to derivative products and non-Internet sources. In many cases, there are contractors who 
already supply a market with such information and the costs are merely subscription and 
licensing costs. In other cases, general products could be tailored to special PSYOP 
needs at minor cost. Even in cases where the contractor would be required to start from 
scratch to collect, organize, and synthesize such materials for the PSYOP community, the 
Task Force anticipates that one can negotiate favorable terms insofar as the contractor is 
permitted to re-purpose the materials for commercial customers. The second category of 
open source acquisition involves direct online access. A considerable and increasing 
amount of the information needed for the development and dissemination of PSYOP 
products is available on the public Internet. Harvesting that information -- often 
translating it, organizing it, and providing quality assurance -- is manpower intensive. 
And while it can be accessed by any individual analyst or tool developer, there are major 
economies of scale in doing it once, centrally and making it available for the community. 


Because the Intelligence Community has declined the opportunity to aggressively 
organize the open source effort, it falls to individual organizations, such as the 4" PSYOP 
Group, to shoulder the burden themselves. The Task Force is unanimous in 
recommending that harvesting this information be done just once and well for the PSYOP 
community and, moreover, that it be made broadly available within the Department of 
Defense. 


The Task Force believes that ASD C31 should be charged to either: (a) provide resources 
to the PSYOP community to implement a robust organic program of open source 
acquisition, or (b) task the Intelligence Community to fulfill the need for on-the-shelf, 
worldwide basic information, including the media and cultural background information 
that is necessary to adequately inform PSYOP products in a given country. 


Military reservists offer a largely untapped personnel resource that can be profitably 
applied to the business of mining open sources for the technical and cultural information 
needed for the development and dissemination of PSYOP products. Unfortunately, 
reserve forces are not currently structured to optimize their potential contribution to this 
effort. The principal mismatch -- which, indeed, reflects an active duty problem -- is that 
the reserve forces are organized around the reservist's wartime Military Occupational 
Specialty (MOS). In this day and age, however, many reservists have civilian 
employment in information technology areas, which makes them especially suitable for 
this open source mission. 
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The Task Force is not ready to advocate major structural changes in the active reserves. 
However, there is a large reservoir of individual ready reservists (IRR) and individual 
mobilization augmentees (IMA) who could be formed into virtual units, disconnected 
from their earlier active duty service but especially suited to the 21* century Information 
Battlespace. The potential here is to use IRR and IMA personnel in virtual units, which 
would participate in "distance drilling" -- participating virtually in unit activities, even 
from home. And, of course, there are standing reserve intelligence units whose mission 
would require only a modest tweak in order for them to satisfy the PSYOP information 
needs more directly. 


A prototype effort along these lines was sponsored, originally, by the Intelligence 
Community's Open Source Program Office, which used such online teams to organize 
and populate the online World Basic Information Library (WBIL). The WBIL program 
is now operated by the U.S. Army Foreign Military Studies Office (FMSO). Beyond the 
natural desire to serve their country, the individuals are motivated to "drill for points" so 
that the dollar costs of this effort are quite modest. 


The Task Force also concluded that ASD C3I and Service Reserve Affairs organizations 
should review the WBIL program at FMSO, recognize the potential of reservists to meet, 
in a novel way, an otherwise languishing intelligence need, and provide the modest 
resources necessary to augment this effort. 


To take full advantage of efforts like the FASO WBIL will require the deployment to the 
PSYOP community of state-of-the-practice data mining software, connectivity, and 
computing power. The Task Force also notes, in passing, the need for ever more 
powerful data mining tools to keep up with the explosive growth in online information, 
which inevitably worsens the "signal-to-noise ratio" -- more wheat, but a lot more chaff; 
more nuggets, but a lot more ore to be refined. 


Correctly choosing the media dissemination channels that reach the target audience is an 
essential element of PSYOP. This requires knowing the "market penetration" of the 
media, and the viewing, reading and/or listening habits of the target audience. Media 
penetration, particularly for electronic media, is a subject of constant commercial study, 
especially in North America and Europe. An admittedly somewhat cursory search for 
media penetration data for other regions of the world indicated that there is little or no 
information available. Those studies that do exist are generally available by subscription 
or on a selective, one-time-purchase basis. For purposes of long-term planning and quick 
reaction, these general data sets need to be acquired and on-the-shelf. This requires a 
certain attention span that is sometimes lacking in the case of the Intelligence Community 
-- as, for example, its lassitude with respect to global (open source) coverage. Absent a 
reinvigorated Intelligence Community open source effort, the local solution is to ensure 
that the PSYOP force has the resources to purchase these materials directly. It is 
important, however, to acquire and maintain these data sets, where available, for easy 
access by the entire national security community. 


The Task Force encourages ASD C31 to make NFIP/JMIP funds available to USSOCOM 
for the express purpose of acquiring available data sets, particularly those for countries 
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outside North America and Europe. The Task Force also recommends that USSOCOM 
work with FMSO to ensure the integration of these data sets with the WBIL and their 
community-wide accessibility. Moreover, the Intelligence Community should be further 
tasked through ASD C3I to develop methods and sources to obtain media-use 
demographic information where it is not now available, and where the United States 
might plausibly have future national security interests in which PSYOP might be 
employed. The underlying premise is that the right business principle is to turn the 
"consumers" into "customers." 


3.3 Brand Identity 


The Task Force is persuaded that a considerable foundation must be laid well in advance 
of the actual need to deliver a PSYOP product to a particular audience. In general, the 
distribution channels need to be acquired in advance and a suitable "brand identity" needs | 
to be established. Both need to be exercised with sufficient periodicity that good will and 
market penetration are ready when needed. Such channels and brand identities are at 
least as important as any technical dissemination platform such as Commando Solo, and 
their operations and maintenance are no less important. This will be increasingly the case 
as the diversity of programming choices available to target audiences continues to 
expand. Cable and satellite TV and radio, and especially the public Internet, offer far 
more choices than over-the-air networks did formerly. The development of channels and 
identities will be particular, in some cases, to geography and, in other cases, to 
transnational affinity groups -- Islamic Fundamentalism, for example -- or to more 
universal demographics, like teenagers. Of course, the development of brand identities 
must be tightly integrated with ongoing, broad public diplomacy initiatives and themes. 


The Task Force notes that preliminary forays into the use of the Internet as a 
dissemination medium have been fraught with impediments, which the Task Force 
attributes to immature policy in dealing with the use of a medium that knows no national 
boundaries. 


The Task Force believes, therefore, that OSD should work with the Department of State 
to fund, preposition, exercise, and maintain suitable distribution channels and brand 
identities, as far as can be reasonably anticipated for future PSYOP requirements. 
Policies regarding the use of new and emerging transnational media must be developed 
or refined. The Task Force highly recommends a liberal reliance on recognized 
professionals and generous use of highly qualified commercial entities; buying good 
content on which the messages will "ride" is a necessary and desirable expenditure. In 
some cases, the U.S. Government has unique content that it can make available. 


It should be understood that the credibility and good will associated with a brand identity 
is capital that is built up over time, and in the actual event that capital may have to be 
depleted. If such good will has to be expended in a particular PSYOP, equivalent 
capacity should be restored at the earliest opportunity. 
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3.4 Measures of Effectiveness 


a Receivability: How well did the physical message propagate to the intended 
area? 
- Could it be jammed? 

a Receipt: How often did members of the target audience tune in to the message? 
- Did they have the right receivers? Could they read? Did they read and speak 

the language, dialect, and argot in which the message was framed? 

a Receptivity: How favorably did the target audience respond to the message? 

- Did they change their behavior in a favorable direction? Did it matter? 


Issues of receivability are the proximal cause of this Task Force study -- that is, 
Congressional interest in whether Commando Solo was sufficiently capable of 
propagating the desired media to the desired areas, or whether an improved platform were 
justified. Answers to questions about receivability are generally found in the physics of 
the situations -- broadcasts should be higher in the air, higher in the spectrum, higher in 
power, and so on. This being so, the modeling and simulation to forecast receivability is 
a reasonably well-established art. Moreover, simple physical measurements in the field 
can unambiguously answer the question of receivability -- although this is not always 
immediately feasible in denied areas. 


The actual reception -- as opposed to the predicted "hearability” -- needs to be measured 
in the field, either directly or indirectly. This is necessary in the short term to improve 
the particular PSYOP. It is necessary in the longer term to refine the modeling and 
simulation tools to better reflect field conditions. 


Of critical interest is the question of how favorably those in the target audience who 
received the message reacted. The bottom line, of course, is did they change their 
behavior in the desired way -- that is, did it matter? There is a need for behavioral 
modeling and simulation research. Again, field measurement is the ultimate test and is 
necessary to calibrate any models and validate any focus group pre-testing that may have 
been employed. 


The Task Force recognizes that research in this area is most likely to be problematic. 
Notwithstanding, the Task Force believes that DARPA should be encouraged to consider 
favorably any research that may further the goal of developing practical measures of 
effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Future Trends in Media Creation and Dissemination 
4.1 Introduction 


The Task Force recognizes that the technological revolution currently transforming the 
TV and radio industries, telephony, and networking will assuredly have major effects on 
PSYOP content and dissemination. These three types of technology -- previously quite 
distinct -- are now rapidly mixing and blurring. Correspondingly, the distinction between 
channels and content is coming into much sharper focus since technology now allows 
one to send virtually any type of content across any type of digital transmission channel. 
As one simple example, the content of a radio station can now be sent worldwide by the 
Internet; it no longer relies on transmission through a geographically constrained RF 
channel. Figure 4.1 shows this revolution in schematic form. 


¢ Telephony 
~ Internet PBX’s 
— PCs as Telephones 


~ Voice over Frame Relay 
— Cable Telephony 

* Internet 

The Internet — Multimedia Conferencing 
— E-Commerce 

* Broadcast Media 
~ Internet Radios 
— Web TV 


Figure 4.1 Convergence of transmission networks 


This chapter provides a brief survey of current mass media trends in these three arenas: 
TV and radio, telephony, and the Internet. Three major themes will emerge: 


e Conventional terrestrial TV and radio are rapidly being rendered obsolete by 
novel, digital, and “converged” types of media. . 

e Acomplex and confusing array of incompatible new technologies is currently 
being fielded and it is extremely difficult to predict which of these will be 
successful. 

e Broadcasting to mass audiences is quickly being replaced by narrow-casting to 
much smaller, more targeted audiences, and even by tailoring media streams for 
individuals. 


4.2 Terrestrial TV and Radio 


The most important contemporary trend in terrestrial TV broadcasting is the continued, 
seemingly inexorable cut-over from RF broadcast transmissions to cable systems. This 
migration is already well-advanced in many parts of the world, and it may even 
accelerate as cable systems begin to provide a full range of subscriber services, including 
telephony and high-speed Internet access. At the same time, however, broadcast High- 
Definition Television (HDTV) is being introduced in a number of incompatible formats 
across the world. Several less well-known, incompatible forms of digital radio 
broadcasting are now emerging for terrestrial stations and will likely be widely deployed 
in the next few years. 


4.2.1 Cable TV 


Cable TV build-outs are proceeding at very different rates in the different regions of the 
world, depending on factors such as local regulations and population density. 
Nonetheless, cable TV is clearly a major factor in television systems worldwide. For 
example, as shown in figure 4.2, within the next few years, almost 60 million European 
households will subscribe to cable TV service. The subscriber growth rate has been 
roughly linear in recent years, but it will likely increase as cable TV systems begin to 
offer a full range of telecommunications services (such as, telephony and Internet access) 
through the cable infrastructure. 
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Figure 4.2 Projected European cable TV penetration (Source: Frost & Sullivan) 


Since cable TV offers obvious advantages over broadcast television -- such as excellent 
reception, an enlarged number of channels, and the possibility of subscription-based 
premium services -- it is likely to become increasing popular throughout the world as 
cable plants continue to be built out. The implications for PSYOP and particularly for 
Commando Solo are clear: an ever-increasing number of households worldwide will be 
unwilling or unable to receive RF broadcast transmissions of TV signals. In addition, 
U.S. PSYOP will need to compete against a very large menu of commercial TV channels. 
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4.2.2 High-Definition Television (HDTV) 


HDTV is a method of transmitting high-quality TV channels over the existing spectrum 
allocations for terrestrial RF transmission. As often happens, the Americans, Japanese, 
and Europeans have settled upon three incompatible formats, in part because of the 
regions’ different TV spectrum allocations. The current Japanese version is analog; the 
Americans have settled upon a digital transmission method informally termed 8-VSB; 
and the Europeans prefer another method called COFDM. The technical specifications 
for these systems are quite complex and each allows a wide range of potential modes; the 
American version, for instance, allows 18 different transmission formats. Although the 
U.S. HDTV broadcast system is now nominally operational in at least one station in over 
60 percent of the U.S. market, there appear to be recurring doubts as to whether 8-VSB 
provides adequate viewing quality over an entire coverage area. The FCC has rejected a 
petition to allow U.S. broadcasters to use COFDM. But even more recently (16 February 
2000), the National Broadcasting Corporation’s (NBC) Vice President for technical 
planning and engineering, Peter Smith, raised “extreme concerns” about the performance 
of 8-VSB based on field trials of both 8- VSB and COFDM. There is also some evidence 
the 8-VSB will not work with moving receivers (or transmitters) but that COFDM will 
since the European standard was explicitly designed to service mobile subscribers, such 
as televisions in cars and buses. 


Meanwhile, the U.S. cable TV industry has shown few, if any, signs of interest in 
deploying a version of HDTV compatible with the U.S. broadcast industry. Rather than 
aim for a higher quality image in the same bandwidth, they prefer to employ digital 
techniques to further compress transmissions so that they can provide more channels. 
The Task Force does not know the plans for digital cable TV outside the United States. 


It appears highly likely to this Task Force that broadcast television signals will, over 
time, transition from analog to digital. At this moment, however, the Task Force doubts 
that anyone has clear insight into how this transition will unfold, and even whether any of 
the current HDTV schemes will gain market acceptance in even limited geographic 
regions. 


The implications for PSYOP are thus uncertain. If HDTV becomes widely successful, 
the PSYOP community would likely need to transition to creating higher quality digital 
media streams and to distributing them via digital broadcasts. Depending on the media 
encoding, such transmissions may be technically infeasible from moving platforms such 
as Commando Solo. Furthermore, the HDTV standards worldwide appear to be as 
fragmented as the current analog standards (NTSC, PAL, SECAM), so that PSYOP 
would need multiple HDTV systems in order to service all parts of the world. 


4.2.3 Digital Audio Broadcasting (DAB) 


Several efforts are currently under way to introduce a digital form of standard terrestrial 
radio stations. Since these new methods are digital, they are of course incompatible with 
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existing Commando Solo equipment. Outside the United States — primarily in Europe, 
Canada, and Australia — there is great interest in an L-band system called Eureka-147. 
Within the United States, at least two incompatible systems are being tested in the 
conventional AM and FM bands. One of these systems is now gathering increased 
attention worldwide for the AM bands. 


Eureka-147. This European-designed system will operate in either the L-Band (1452- 
1492 MHz) or Band III (around 221 MHz). It operates at 224 kilobits per second with 
Musicam audio coding. Standardization is being carried out through the European 
Telecommunications Standards Institute (ETS) on behalf of two trade organizations®. 
Figure 4.3 shows how a Eureka-147 receiver splits its received bit stream into both 
compressed music and an overlaid data stream that contains such information as song 
titles, performers’ names, and so forth. 


Figure 4.3 Conceptual schematic for DAB receiver 


American DAB Systems. The Eureka-147 system has been rejected for use in the United 
States since its L-band spectrum is reserved for telemetry. Instead, two incompatible 


U.S. schemes4 have been proposed for use in the current AM and FM bands. Both 
schemes preserve the existing analog stations but also overlay new, higher quality digital 
versions in the same bands. The FCC is well under way to approving these systems. 


The U.S. System Worldwide — Digital Radio Mondiale. The U.S., legacy-compatible 
approach to DAB has proved appealing enough that it is now being pursued worldwide 
under the auspices of a consortium known as the Digital Radio Mondiale> (DRM). 
DRM’s goal is to develop a standard for digital broadcasting in the AM bands below 30 
MHz. DRM has lodged its proposal for a digital standard with the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU) and aims to start broadcasting in late 2001, with 
receivers entering the marketplace at about the same time. 


° ‘i a Ps 7 “ * — car 2 ~ 4 

’ The World Forum for Digital Audio Broadcasting (www.worlddab.org) and the Eureka 147 Consortium 
(aww. curekadab.org). 

4 One is proposed by USA Digital Radio Qvww.usadr.com), the other by Lucent (www.lucent.com). 


> Web site OQvww.dro.ore). 
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4.3 Satellite TV and Radio 


The Task Force notes that space-based TV and radio systems are already widely 
deployed throughout the world and they too are beginning a transition to digital formats. 
This section provides a very brief sampling of current trends in satellite dissemination 
systems. Such systems are proving extremely popular in the developing world since they 
can be rolled out very quickly and cheaply. 


These satellite systems pose several technical challenges for a mobile PSYOP 
dissemination platform such as Commando Solo. First, the media encodings are digital, 
and sometimes proprietary, and often encrypted. Thus, they cannot be serviced by 
Commando Solo’s current transmission suite. Second, the receivers employ satellite 
dishes pointed to specific slots in geosynchronous orbits. It will not be easy for a platform 
such as Commando Solo to transmit in such a way that it can be received in these dishes. 
Third, the satellite systems operate on a variety of bands (L, C, Ku) not currently 
supported by Commando Solo. 


Satellite TV. Although U.S. viewers are perhaps most familiar with U.S. systems such as 
DirecTV, a great many non-U.S. systems currently provide service to other parts of the 
world. This section briefly discusses one representative system, AsiaSat®, which should 
provide an adequate illustration of the competition that Commando Solo is now 
encountering. AsiaSat currently operates three satellites using both the C and Ku bands. 
Figure 4.4 shows the footprint for its geosynchronous AsiaSat 2 satellite. 
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Figure 4.4 AsiaSat 2 TV and radio coverage in C and Ku bands 


The AsiaSat 2 channels are broadcast in several different digital encodings. One 
common encoding is MPEG-2/DVB, QPSK modulation, symbol rate: 4.42 Msym/sec, 
FEC: %. It is instructive to peruse the TV and radio channel listings for the AsiaSat 2 C- 
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band’, as it shows the very wide variety of programming already available to developing- 
world subscribers. This one band provides at least 25 TV channels and a number of radio 
channels from a variety of sources around the world. Similar menus are provided for 
AsiaSat 2 Ku-band and AsiaSat 3 C-band. Consumers in these regions can thus receive 
quite a wide and entertaining mix of TV and radio channels through typical 18” satellite 
dishes. 


Satellite Radio. The Task Force received a briefing from WorldSpace Corp.’ on its new 
satellite radio system, which is currently well on its way to becoming operational. 
Accordingly, this section discusses the system as an example of satellite radio. 
WorldSpace does, however, have competitors in the satellite radio business’. Figure 4.5 
shows the beam footprint for Worldspace’s AfriStar satellite alongside a Hitachi-built 
receiver for WorldSpace broadcasts. Corresponding satellites for Asia and South 
America will be launched mid- and Jate-2000. 
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Figure 4.5 AfriStar satellite coverage and satellite radio receiver 


The WorldSpace system is fully digital and transmits a number of stations simultaneously 
in the L-band. Each station is a separate audio stream encoded in a variant of MPEG-3 
audio. Different streams can be sent at different bit-rates; each stream occupies some 
multiple of 16 Kbps in the overall TDMA plan. Stations can switch encodings “on the 
fly” so that a number of language-specific commercials can be embedded in the same 
program by encoding each of the commercials at a lower rate than the overall rate for that 
station. The total number of channels thus depends on the exact coding rates chosen for 
each channel, though there will likely be more than 25 channels in each satellite beam. 


7 Saudi (TV and 2 x radio). Myanmar TV, Chinese provincial TV (Guangxi. Shaanxi. Anhui, Jiangsu, Heilongjiang, 
Jilin. Henan, Qinghai. Fujian. Jiangxi. Liaoning. Inner Mongolia. Guangdong. Hunan. Hubei). Papua New Guinea TV. 
Egyptian Space Channel. Fashion TV, RTPi TV, Antena | Radio. Sky Channel, TVSN, Voice of America, Worldnet. 
Reuters TV. BBC. AP Television News. Voice of America, Worldnet. CCTV - Channel 4. Deutsche Welle TV and 
Radio. French TVS. TVE Internacional of Spain, MCM France, RAI International Italy, Radio Finland YLE, Radio 
France Internationale. Radio Netherlands - de Wereldomroep. World Radio Network. Radio Canada International, 
Swiss Radio International. Radio Exterior de Espana. 

rids 


8 Worldspace Corp. web site: www.wo ace.com. 


9 For instance Sirius Radio Qvww.siriusradio.com) has targeted U.S. consumers for a fee-based system in alliance with 
various car manufacturers. 


Since the WorldSpace system is fully digital, it will convey data in addition to the audio 
streams. At the very least this will include the names of the songs and performers. 
WorldSpace Corp. also expects to transmit Intemet web content via this means, though 
the Task Force believes that their system capacity may be somewhat too low for this to be 
commercially feasible. 


Taken as a whole, increasing market penetration for satellite TV and radio poses two 
distinct problems for U.S. PSYOP. A narrow, technical problem is that U.S. forces have 
no available means to disseminate their PSYOP content to households that rely upon 
satellite services. In particular, the Commando Solo aircraft cannot provide this function 
for the variety reasons listed at the start of this section. A much wider problem, however, 
is that the PSYOP message now needs to compete against a very rich entertainment 
menu. As aresult, it will become increasingly difficult for the PSYOP community to 
acquire “mindshare” in its target audiences. 


On the other hand, as satellite systems become highly subscribed in one or more regions 
of the world, they offer an appealing medium for PSYOP dissemination since a single 
system generally offers full continental coverage at relatively modest cost. The insertions 
of PSYOP “commercials” and “specials” into existing, branded channels could prove a 
highly effective, and cost-effective, means for disseminating PSYOP content. Here DoD 
might wish to become an “anchor tenant” within new systems in order to ensure that such 
channels exist and are available for DoD use. 


4.4 Media Trends in Telephony 


As will be discussed, wireless telephony is very rapidly being built out across the world, 
and there is great interest in evolving cellular telephony systems into multimedia systems 
by providing higher data rates and non-voice services. This would then allow cellular 
systems to be used for dissemination of TV, radio, and web content. On a parallel, but 
unrelated, front the tight integration of computers with fax and voice dial-out systems has 
begun to allow widespread and economical delivery of voice and graphic messages 
through the public telephone system. Both these trends offer some promise as new ways 
to disseminate PSYOP content. 


Cellular, PCS, and Wireless Local Loop. Both the developed and developing worlds are 
building out wireless telephony infrastructures very quickly. It is, however, difficult to 
provide aggregate worldwide growth figures since commercial market intelligence is 
generally carried out country by country. Table 4.1 shows a typical projection. Similar 
growth rates are expected for large areas of South America and Asia. Unfortunately, the 
technology base for wireless telephony is fragmented among a number of incompatible 
schemes (GSM, CDMA, TDMA, and various wireless local loop technologies). This 
makes it impossible to create a universal wireless telephony solution that is applicable 
worldwide. 
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Revenue 
Subscriptions Revenues Growth Rate 


Year (000s) ($ millions) (%) 

1994 423.0 464.5 --- 
1995 1,313.5 1,407.2 202.9 
1996 2,580.4 2,337.4 66.4 
1997 4,414.0 4,048.0 73.2 
1998 7,798.7 5,302.4 31.0 
1999 12,086.4 7,215.6 36.4 
2000 14,987.1 7,658.4 6.1 
2001 18,134.4 8,559.4 11.8 
2002 20,220.8 9,159.6 7.0 
2003 22,060.9 10,147.5 10.8 
2004 23,891.8 11,682.6 15.4 


Table 4.1 Cellular / PCS subscriber and revenue forecasts for Brazil, 1994-2004 (Source: Frost & Sullivan) 


Data-Enabled Cellular Systems. Cellular equipment manufacturers and service providers 
are currently rolling out data services as fast as possible. A confused assortment of 
protocols are currently vying for market share -- representative examples include Short 
Messaging Service (SMS), General Packet Radio Service (GPRS), Wireless Access 
Protocol (WAP), Cellular Digital Packet Data (CDPD), and others. Some of these are 
directly Internet-compatible, while others require gateways to the Internet. None has 
significant market share yet, although the only really widely available system, NTT 
DoCoMo in Japan, currently claims a million subscribers for its cellular data system with 
40,000 new customers being added each month. 
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As consumer interest in data service increases, today’s cellular systems will need 
significant overhauls in order to efficiently provide high-bandwidth data services. Figure 
4.7 pictures something like the current state of the art on the left, namely simple text 
messaging, and the hoped-for future to its right, namely full motion video and web 
browsing. The exact path by which current cellular systems will evolve to these future 
so-called “3G” systems is by no means evident. A number of potential migration paths 
have been proposed and a variety of incompatible upgrades are now being fielded. It is 
unclear to this Task Force when, and indeed if, these hoped-for upgrades will actually 
transform the voice cellular system into a data-centric system. 


Computer Telephony Integration (CTI) — Automated Call-Out and Fax Broadcasts. For 
some years, computers have been tightly integrated with telephony systems in large call 
centers (for example, for telemarketing). Such systems combine the database functions 
of computers with voice and/or fax systems in a number of ways. Such systems can, of 
course, be used for delivery of arbitrary voice and graphic messages, either by call-in 
(where the other end places the call) or by call-out. In the most extreme form, CTI 
systems are used for voice and/or fax broadcast. Here, a single voice or fax message is 
delivered to a potentially unlimited number of recipients. In essence, an operator 
provides a voice recording or file containing a fax document, together with a list of 
thousands or tens of thousands of phone numbers, and the computers place a number of 
calls one after another to deliver the message to each of its intended recipients. Since the 
computer can tell whether a message has been fully delivered or not, it can keep placing a 
call or sending a fax until it has been successfully delivered. The computers can also 
distinguish a human respondent from a fax machine, and deliver a voice message to the 
former but a graphic document to the latter. 


Such voice and fax broadcasts can be implemented in-house or out-sourced to any of a 
number of companies. Simple arithmetic shows the potential PS YOP impact of such 
technology. If each call takes 30 seconds, a single calling interface can place two 
messages per minute, or 120 per hour. Ganging 100 such interfaces can thus deliver 
12,000 messages per hour, which can accommodate a mid-size town. In addition, 
international phone rates are falling rapidly; at today’s best consumer rate of 10 cents per 
international minute, such a fax or voice message broadcast costs only $1,200. This rate 
is likely to plummet in the near future as additional capacity comes online. 


4.5 The Internet 


The Internet is, of course, the dominant feature of the “new media” in our time. 

However, since it is large and highly decentralized, there are no definitive measures of its 
actual size or growth rate. For this study, the Task Force has relied on the most recently 
published figures (December 1999) from Telcordia’s Dr. Christian Huitema, a well- 
respected researcher who produces monthly estimates!®, Overall Dr. Huitema estimates 
the total number of Internet users at somewhere between 295.0 and 398.8 million, though 
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of course this number is very hard to pin down. He further estimates that 78.9 million 
computers were directly attached to the Internet in December 1999, which is an annual 
increase of 36 million computers (84 percent) from the estimate of 42.9 million 
computers in December 1998. This figure represents those computers listed in the global 
Domain Name Service, and hence it represents only a subset of all computers that can 
access the Internet. For example, it does not include most home computers that connect 
via dial-in lines. The regional breakdown of Dr. Huitema’s figures is as follows: United 
States, 60.7 percent; Europe, 24.2 percent; Asia, 12.2 percent; Latin America, Zi 
percent; and Africa, 0.7 percent. Note that even the relatively low percentage for Africa 
represents over half a million computers. 


Web Sites. Web sites are so widely known that this report shall skip all discussion of 
them except to briefly remark that they are quite suitable for dissemination of PSYOP 
content. 


Email. Email is probably the predominant means of communication for Internet 
consumers and could also be an excellent medium for PSYOP. It would be rather easy to 
find a large number of email addresses for users in a country, and then begin to send them 
email. This can be blocked, but such blocking is generally done by the receiving 
organization rather than by the service provider. Hence, one might expect a rather porous 
barrier to unsolicited email into a country. This email could of course contain images and 
sounds in addition to text. If desired, each message could be tailored to an individual 
recipient, thus providing some rough form of geographic tailoring and helping to keep 
opposing authorities somewhat in the dark about what everyone is receiving. 


Chat Rooms and Messaging. Internet chat rooms may also have potential PSYOP uses, in 
that “guided discussions” could perhaps be used to influence how citizens think about 
certain topics. This example is already in practical use with the candidates in the U.S. 
presidential elections. China has begun to set up monitored chat rooms so its citizens can 
discuss a wide range of matters. In the Chinese approach, offending messages are deleted 
before, or just after, they have been sent to everyone. Such chat rooms might be a way to 
allow citizens of a country to air their grievances. While the originating point of a chat 
message is not hard to discover, there are ways around such monitoring. In China, for 
instance, a great many chat messages come from Internet cafes, and so cannot be traced 
back to specific people. 


4.5.1 New Forms of Wireless Internet Access 


The first “pure Internet” wireless networks are just beginning to emerge within the 
United States. Such networks are entirely designed for Internet devices; they are 
technically quite different from telephony systems, which have had the primary design 
goal of carrying human speech. Figure 4.8 shows a typical wireless Internet device (Palm 
VII™) side by side with a network schematic for the Ricochet™ network by Metricom!!. 
The Task Force does not have detailed market estimates for wireless Internet access, but 
Killen & Associates has forecast a 71 percent compound annual growth rate for this 


Il Metricom web site: www.meiricom.com. 


market, from $1.3 billion in 1998 to $19.2 billion in 2002. These figures include access 
through cellular systems as well as “pure Internet” systems. 
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Figure 4.8 Wireless Internet devices and metropolitan wireless Internets 


At present, Ricochet™ is the only wireless Internet suitable for hand-held or vehicle- 
mounted devices and operational on a metropolitan level. It operates solely within the 
United States. The current Ricochet™ network covers the San Francisco bay area, 
Seattle, and Washington, DC, as well as a number of U.S. airports. It employs a 
proprietary frequency-hopping radio that operates in the ISM band. Within the past year, 
however, Metricom has had a significant infusion of funds ($1.2 billion) in order to build 
out a higher speed version of this network across all major U.S. cities. When operational, 
this network will provide relatively high-speed (128 Kbps) and secure Internet access to 
any device that has a Metricom modem. Interestingly, these networks are much cheaper 
to build than those based upon cellular telephony technology, yet they will likely provide 
noticeably higher performance. 


Since both the Internet and mobile wireless fields are extremely active and well-funded at 
the moment, the Task Force expects that a number of other companies will] also begin to 
build out such networks in the coming year or two. At present there are some regulatory 
barriers to building such networks in various parts of the world (particularly Europe and 
Japan), where lower ceilings on the maximum allowable transmission power make such 
metropolitan networks economically infeasible. It seems likely, however, that such 
systems will eventually be built throughout the world. 


4.5.2 The Internet and the Coming Impact of Fiber Optics 


As interesting as the preceding technologies are, the Task Force believes that by far the 
most important technology driver for the next decade will be the extremely high- 
bandwidth fiber optic cables across which the Internet will run. Everything described 
above is an evolution of existing technology. The coming ultra-high-speed Internet 
technology, however, will be completely revolutionary. As a result, it is exceedingly 
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hard to predict. But a glance at figure 4.9 shows the magnitude of the changes that are 
almost literally on today’s doorstep. 
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Figure 4.9 The build-out of extraordinary Internet bandwidth in the suburban United States 


Figure 4.9 shows a typical Boston suburban street with a 288-fiber cable pulled by RCN Corp. 
during 1999 to provide a new residential communications infrastructure. Running with current 
top-of-the-line commercial equipment, this cable provides full-duplex bandwidth of about 23 
terabits to a small region of the town. Broken down by household, that comes to more than 10 
gigabits/second per house. Translating that bandwidth into TV and radio shows the extent of this 
revolution. A single HDTV channel occupies something less than 20 megabits/second. Thus, a 
given household could have as many as 500 HDTV channels streaming into it simultaneously -- 
with none of these channels shared with any other house in the town. Obviously, no house is 
going to receive 500 TV stations simultaneously, so if indeed the bandwidth is ever fully used, it 
will be used by something other than TV or radio. Thus far, of course, the driver has been the 
Internet, with its seemingly insatiable appetite for bandwidth. 


Surprising as it may seem, the developing world probably will not lag terribly far behind the 
United States in Internet build-out. Today, for instance, although less than 5 percent of China's 
small companies have ever used Internet services, Frost & Sullivan estimates that over 50 
percent are likely to go online within the next five years. Figure 4.10 shows projected annual 
sales of fiber optic cabling worldwide. The yearly production (and deployment) of fiber is 
expected to nearly double between 2000 and 2006. 
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Figure 4.10 Projected worldwide market for fiber optic cables (Source: Frost & Sullivan) 


As can be seen from table 4.2, the highest growth rates for fiber optic cabling occur outside 
North America and Europe. In particular, the least developed parts of the world are projected to 
have compound annual growth rates (CAGR) of over 50 percent, though of course from a very 
small base. 


North Asia Latin 

America Europe Pacific America Rest-of-world 

Year ($ millions) ($ millions) ($ millions) ($ millions) ($ millions) 
1996 1,582.9 1,039.7 739.2 89.8 © 2.6 
1997 1,681.2 1,228.8 895.8 154.6 3.4 
1998 1,800.0 1,433.8 1,053.0 188.2 57 
1999 1,856.0 1,650.9 1,255.7 230.1 10.0 
2000 1,839.4 1,872.4 1,503.4 269.8 22.0 
2001 1,826.1 2,002.1 1,790.3 316.3 32.8 
2002 1,778.3 2,103.4 2,084.3 363.3 44.6 
2003 1,794.7 2,189.4 2,283.7 404.2 64.7 
2004 1,762.1 2,278.7 2,491.0 452.9 92.0 
2005 1,784.1 2,213.4 2,746.4 510.8 148.1 
2006 1,788.2 2,158.2 2,998.4 562.7 200.4 
CAGR 1999-2006 (0.5)% 3.9% 13.2% 13.6% 53.4% 


Table 4.2 Total fiber optic cable market: revenue forecasts, 1996-2006 (Source: Frost & Sullivan) 


Even in the next few years, the Internet is likely to have a major impact on the distribution of 
radio and TV content within the United States and, a little later, in other parts of the world. 
Indeed, this process has already begun, though it is currently hampered by the very low 
bandwidth available in typical homes (53 thousand bits/second at most). 
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Internet Radio Stations. In recent years there has been an explosive growth of radio 
stations transmitting real-time audio streams through the Internet. One MIT database 


records more than 9,000 radio stations transmitting through the Internet!2, Any of these 
stations can be heard anywhere in the world by anyone who has a cheap PC and an 
Internet connection. The list of stations already available online is perhaps even more 
interesting than the sheer number of such stations)’. 


Internet TV Stations. More surprisingly, a number of TV stations are already transmitting 
through the Internet even though the typical household bandwidths are not yet high 
enough for satisfactory TV quality. A quick search of one vendor's web site!4 found 85 
TV stations broadcasting through the Internet. Transmissions originate in such countries 
as Brazil, Cyprus, Peru, Russia, Bahrain, Korea, Philippines, Slovenia, Croatia, and India. 
The Task Force expects the number of such stations to grow very rapidly once cable 
modems, ADSL, and other high-speed consumer Internet technologies have reached a 
critical mass. 


Audio and Video On Demand. Of course it is a mistake to conceive of the Internet only as 
a replacement of conventional radio and TV stations. Even when restricting the 
discussion to only audio and video media, the Internet brings the enormous advantage of 
being able to supply media clips on demand. Thus, it is rapidly emerging as an important 
distribution medium for popular music and, in time, it will likely be a prevalent means for 
distributing video products. Table 4.3, which forecasts the number of free Internet audio 
players that will be downloaded in the coming years, gives some notion of the projected 
size of these markets. At present, Internet audio companies offer promotional audio files 
in order to entice users to use their software products. These free audio files also attract 
end users to purchase the full CD of the featured artist. By 2001, a wide variety of 
popular music content is expected to become available and the number of paid audio files 
is projected to rise to 28 percent of total audio downloads. By 2005, 52 percent of audio 
downloads are expected to be paid for, while 48 percent of audio downloads are projected 
to be free and used for promotional purposes. 


12 sAIT Internet radio web site: hitp://wmbr.mit.edu/stations/. 

13 Lists of countries taken at random. with the number of online radio stations in each country. Papua New Guinea (4), 
Kazakhstan (4). Kyrgyzstan (3), Philippines (0), Mongolia (2), Lebanon (10), Iran (1). Ghana (10), Madagascar (2). 
Saint Helena (1), and South Africa (30). 


14 Web site: www.real.com. 


Unit 
Units growth rate 
Year (millions) (%) 


1995 0 ~ 
1996 0 ae 
1997 5.8 te 
1998 39.5 581 
1999 43.4 10 
2000 53.8 24 
2001 65.1 21 
2002 84.7 30 
2003 96.4 14 
2004 102.5 6 
2005 126.3 23 


Table 4.3 Forecast of free Internet audio player downloads, 1995-2005 (Source: Frost & Sullivan) 


Trends in Personalization of Web Pages and Media Streams. Internet radio and TV 
stations will be further distinguished from their classic predecessors in that they will be 
highly personalized. The preferences of each customer will be maintained in a database 
and the media stream flowing to that customer will be tailored accordingly. Each 
customer will receiver his or her own personalized stream of media content and 
commercials, targeted as carefully as the media supplier can manage. The first results of 
this technology are already widely deployed in personalized web pages and Internet 
storefronts. A “My Yahoo” page, for example, contains content tailored for the 
individual consumer, and the Amazon.com online store records previous purchases in an 
attempt to suggest tempting new offerings when a consumer re-appears. In a sense, such 
technology takes “narrow-casting” to an extreme -- it is precisely the opposite of 
broadcasting. 


4.6 Other Media 


A number of other media types, and means of dissemination, are also widely popular. 
Video games are perhaps the most popular. They can be disseminated by a number of 
techniques, ranging from diskettes to web downloads. Internet games allow a number of 
geographically dispersed players to participate in a large, shared virtual space. Web 
animations are also popular, as are Java applets. Other important media at this moment 
include CDs, CD-ROMs, and DVDs. All are suitable for PSYOP in some situations. 


4.7 Summary of Media Content and Dissemination Channels 
Table 4.4 shows a number of potential types of content (columns) and how such content 


can be mapped onto a variety of channels (rows). Those intersections marked with a “Y” 
are those in which a given type of content can be carried via a given medium. Shaded 
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areas indicate content that can be created and disseminated by traditional PSYOP. Only a 
very small subset of the potential types of content fall into this category. 
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Table 4.4 Content types and distribution channels 


Notes: 

a. Cable is typically transmitted through coaxial cables. This would make it hard to insert content without permission 
from the cable’s operator. Some parts of cable distribution systems are microwaves, however. In addition, some 
distribution to users is via RF (for example, MMDS and LMDS in the United States). 

b. Although these media appear to be broadcast, in fact they are implemented by a number of individual sessions much 
like individual phone calls. These individual sessions are generally traceable by the operators of the local Internet 
service: hence, privacy cannot be guaranteed. In addition. entire web site addresses can be blocked rather easily by a 
local Internet service. 

c. These media can be broadcast by the repeated sending of the messages to individual destinations. Since this is 
automated, it takes little trouble, but it does take a certain amount of transmission capacity to send so many duplicated 
messages. In addition, these transmissions can easily be monitored and/or blocked by the local Internet and telephone 
service providers 

d. As with the classic web, these features are easily monitored and/or blocked, assuming that the local Internet service 
provider can determine the addresses of the chat / messaging sites. 

é. Basic cellular and satellite telephone service is one-to-one rather than broadcast. However there might be certain 
features of some cellular technology that would allow insertion of broadcast messages (audio or text). 

f. Basic paging service is one-to-one rather than broadcast. However many pager technologies include groups (for 
example. for stock market or news updates). These could probably be used for short message delivery. 
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4.8 Findings 


The following are the Task Force’s findings on current and future trends in media 
creation and dissemination. 


Fundamental Changes in Media and its Dissemination. The Internet is the most obvious 
sign of media change, but in fact change is occurring on all fronts. Conventional 
terrestrial broadcast of TV and radio grows ever less important as consumers switch to 
cable and direct-to-the-home satellite. Geographic broadcasting is breaking down as 
satellites broadcast TV and radio channels worldwide. Many thousands of radio stations 
are now broadcasting through the Internet. And web sites are rapidly becoming a new 
and as-yet unknown blend of media sites, newspapers, and discussion forums. 


Unstable, Rapidly Changing Technology. The worlds of media content and media 
dissemination are currently in a state of extraordinary flux. Technological innovations 
are occurring at a rapid pace and impacting deeply enough to fundamentally alter the 
structure of the world economy. The stable world of conventional broadcast TV and 
radio is rapidly vanishing and in its place a large variety of new and incompatible 
technologies are being fielded around the world. No one can tell which, if any, of these 
new technologies will emerge victorious. But it seems evident that this unstable, rapidly 
changing environment is likely to last for years or perhaps even decades. 


Narrow-casting. All current media trends lead away from the old broadcasting model in 
which a large number of consumers all receive a relatively small number of widely 
shared content streams and toward a tightly targeted narrow-casting model. At present, 
many consumers have hundreds of media channels at their fingertips. Very quickly, even 
the narrow-casting model will be superceded as media streams are specifically designed 
for individual consumers. Very large consumer databases will ensure that each consumer 
receives a stream of images, sounds, and advertisements that are aimed precisely at his or 
her taste. 


Based on these trends, the traditional use of TV and radio broadcasts from an airborne 
platform (Commando Solo) is becoming a less effective method to disseminate PSYOP 
products in a tactical setting. Consumers in many parts of the world have access to a very 
wide range of media -- indeed, many may not even be able to receive Commando Solo 
broadcasts of UHF and VHF TV because they have cable or satellite TVs. The. 
consumer’s center of gravity is rapidly shifting to the Internet. Broadcasting is no longer 
how the media works. Instead, everything is becoming more tightly focused as the 
number of distinct media channels grows ever larger. 
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CHAPTER 5 
FM and TV Broadcast from Aircraft 


5.1 FM and TV Broadcast from Aircraft 


A critical element of tactical PSYOP has been radio and TV broadcasts from a standoff 
airborne platform. Transmissions from aircraft altitudes offer an advantage over 
terrestrial transmissions because obstacles standing between transmitter and receiver in 
terrestrial transmissions -- such as vegetation, buildings, and terrain -- attenuate 
transmitted signals and degrade reception. For this reason, aircraft allow access to 
relatively large areas. The effective range of a transmitter generally improves with 
altitude, but it is subject to frequency-dependent absorption, reflection, and diffraction. In 
addition to the broad coverage made possible by altitude, an aircraft broadcast platform 
can be deployed anywhere on the globe and begin operating in a short amount of time. 
An element of survivability is also gained over fixed or even portable terrestrial stations. 


Radio broadcasts occur in HF, VHF, or UHF. Commercial and government-sponsored 
radio broadcasters transmit amplitude modulated (AM) signals in the so-called AM band 
(535 to 1700 kHz) and in any of several short-wave (SW) bands ranging from about 2.3 
MHz to 22 MHz. Frequency Modulated (FM) radio broadcasts occupy the FM band, 
which spans 88 MHz to 108 MHz. TV broadcasts, because of their much higher 
bandwidth, are confined to VHF and UHF in several TV bands: 54 to 72 and 76 to 88 
MHz (VHF-L), 174 to 216 MHz (VHF-H), and 470 to 608 and 614 to 806 MHz (UHF). 


The Commando Solo aircraft is the only current airborne asset equipped for broadcast 
PSYOP. A fleet of six EC-130E Commando Solo aircraft are operated by a reserve unit. 
Each is equipped with radio and TV transmitters covering HF, VHF, and UHF 
commercial and military bands and a variety of other equipment needed to broadcast 
messages in audio and video formats. The aircraft have six 1-kW transmitters -- two for 
VHF-L, two for VHF-H, and two for UHF -- and one 10-kW power amplifier that can be 
operated on VHF or UHF. Separate antennas for VHF-L, VHF-H, and UHF run along 
each side of the aircraft. Providing 6 to 9 dB gain, these antennas must be switched when 
the aircraft turns along a typical racetrack pattern. The received signal is degraded or lost 
during turns. When operated, Commando Solo transmitters saturate the front-ends of 
onboard communications and navigation equipment -- a problem that should be 
addressed and resolved with high priority. 


The effective range of a broadcast transmitter is governed primarily by antenna height, 
effective radiated power (transmitted power multiplied by antenna gain), transmitted 
frequency, and receiver noise characteristics. Though the details of governing 
relationships are complex and usually treated by computer models, simple rules can be 
applied to predict overall performance. 


The distance from the antenna to the earth’s horizon is a very important parameter. For 
an idealized, spherical earth, this distance is the square root of two times the geometric 
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mean of antenna height and earth radius. This distance, d, scales as the square root of 
antenna height, 


d = f2-hy -Ro; 


where hr is the transmitter antenna height and Ro is the earth’s radius. Increased antenna 
height improves range, but doubling the height (an ambitious proposition) increases range 
by only about 40 percent. 


For a spherical earth, a clear line of sight exists between the transmitter and a receiver 
aatenna on the earth’s surface inside this distance. Raising the receiver antenna increases 
th: t:ne-of-sight range by a term identical to the above equation, so the line-of-sight range 
becomes 


d =[2-h; -Ry +J2-hg- Ro, 


where hpis the receiver antenna height. The second term in this equation is dominated by 
the first when hy is an aircraft altitude. Terrain, surface material properties, ve getation, 
and atmospheric conditions all influence the “actual” line-of-sight range; however, as a 
general rule, higher transmitter and receiver antennas imply greater range and the 
situation improves as the square root of height of either receiver or transmitter. Table 5.1 
serves as an illustrative example where the receiver antenna is assumed at zero height. 


Approx. 
antenna height Range to 
(kft) horizon (mi) 


1 39 Typical TV antenna tower 
20 174 EC-130E,EC130J 
40 245 Widebody aircraft (eg. Boeing 767) 
60 301 Global Hawk, Gulfstream 


Table 5.1 Antenna height and range to horizon 


Table 5.1 shows that a receiver with clear line of sight to a 1,000 ft tower 39 miles distant 
would also have a clear line of sight to an EC-130E at about 20,000 ft and 174 miles 
distant. This table and the preceding equation can be used to roughly estimate effective 
transmitter range so long as transmitted power is sufficient for line-of-sight 
communications, or sufficient to overcome so-called R-squared losse:.. The point is that 
beyond ranges shown in table 5.1, signals begin degrading in a different way (a higher 
power of range or even exponentially) and much more rapidly with increased range. - 


Table 5.2 lists distances typical of operational constraints placed on an airborne broadcast 
system. 
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Target audience Aircraft location Distance (mi 
Belgrade Hungarian border 
Belgrade Romanian border 
Baghdad Saudi border 


Teheran Persian Gulf 
Teheran Turkey border 
Pyongyang Korean Sea 
Pyongyang DMZ 
CINC requirement for radio and TV 


Table 5.2 Operational constraints on airborne broadcasts 


Comparing the two tables above, it becomes clear that the current Commando Solo 
aircraft, the EC-130E, is inadequate for many scenarios even in an idealized situation. 
Given the real-world issues of obscuration by terrain, vegetation, and buildings, plus the 
need to fly somewhat behind a political border in order to avoid surface-to-air threats, it 
is clear why Commando Solo is most effective when transmitting into island or littoral 
nations. It is also worth noting that the CINC requirement for a 300 mile range may not 
be large enough to address several important scenarios. 


The EC-130E platform currently used for Commando Solo flies at 18,000 feet. There is 
interest in cross-decking the existing Special Mission Equipment (SME) to an EC-130J 
platform that would fly at 24,000 feet. This increase in altitude would have only a 
marginal impact on Commando Solo performance and the Task Force is concerned that 
the SME hardware represents very old technology and thus projects major weight, size, 
and power restrictions on any platform that carries the current hardware. The Task 
Force is also concerned that the debate has focused on the platform and not the payload - 
- the critical information transport mechanisms in support of PSYOP missions. 


Effective radiated power is another important parameter determining broadcast range. 
When transmitter and receiver antennas are within line of sight, the received signal scales 
inversely with the range squared -- doubling the range requires four times the power to 
maintain the same signal quality. Beyond line of sight, this relationship becomes much 
more complicated. Absorption, scattering, diffraction, and reflection of energy from the 
transmitter are a strong function of frequency and can vary considerably with time of day, 
time of year, and even solar activity. Table 5.3 provides a qualitative summary of these 
effects. 
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ransmission 


type 


requency 
range (MHz) Band Beyond LOS propagation 
Reception beyond LOS due to diffraction; much longer 
AM radio 0.535 - 1.7 AM range at night due to ionospheric reflection, some 
variation with season and sunspot cycle 
Degraded reception beyond LOS; some absorption in 
FM radio 88 - 108 FM foliage and other obstacles; some seasonal variation 
with foliage 
Degraded reception beyond LOS; some absorption in 
TV 54 - 88 VHF-L _ foliage and other obstacles; some seasonal variation 
with foliage 
More degraded reception beyond LOS; more 
TV 174-220 VHF-H absorption in foliage and other obstacles; some 
seasonal variation with foliage 
Highly degraded reception beyond LOS; significant 
TV 470 - 800 UHF absorption in foliage and other obstacles; more 
seasonal variation with foliage 


Analog and 
digital telephon 


50-400 VHF & UHF Varies with frequency, as described above 


Table 5.3 Effectiveness of transmissions from beyond line of sight 


The dependence of propagation strength on frequency is also illustrated by typical 
effective radiated power for U.S. broadcasters: AM radio < 20 kW, FM radio < 200 kW, 
VHE TV < 300 kW, UHV TV <5 MW. The largest AM radio stations on clear channels 
reach 1,000 miles or more at night while UHF and VHF TV stations with large antenna 
towers and high power typically reach 100 miles or less depending strongly on receiver 
antenna gain and height. 


Other important factors determining broadcast range are receiver quality and bandwidth. 
Receiver quality in the AM band is less important than for VHF and UHF because 
atmospheric noise tends to dominate signal quality below 30 MHz or so. In the VHF and 
UHF, however, noise generated by the receiver is important and so newer receivers will 
tend to be useful with weaker signals. This is particularly true for the UHF. Larger 
bandwidth implies more receiver noise, so the audio portion of a TV transmission is 
typically useful beyond the range where the video becomes unacceptable. This effect is, 
to some extent, a result of the modulation and demodulation techniques used (typically 
FM for audio and AM for video) and of differences in the way noise is perceived on 
audio and video information. 


Table 5.3 illustrates why Commando Solo performance is best for AM radio broadcasts 
and poorest for UHF TV broadcasts. All Commando Solo systems worked well in Haiti, 
Panama, and Grenada, as would be expected from tables 5.1 and 5.3. Radio broadcasts 
worked acceptably in Iraq and Kosovo, while TV broadcasts were not satisfactory. 
During the Kosovo campaign, Commando Solo was orbiting at 18,000 to 20,000 ft over 
Hungary -- about 100 miles from Belgrade. Transmitting 10 kW on UHF channel 21, the 
video quality was unacceptable while the audio was understandable, again in general 
agreement with the above discussion even though many details are omitted. 


The above discussion and the Kosovo experience can be used to predict, with some 
confidence, how various options will perform if called upon in future military operations. 
Table 5.4 summarizes these qualitative predictions assuming a clear channel for each 
case. 


Target audience VHF TV UHF TV 
island nations EC-130 EC-130 
EC-130 + ERP, : 
Pyongyang EC-130 EC-130 widebody Widebody 
EC-130 + ERP, 
widebody 


Widebody + ERP, Widebody + ERP, 
Global Hawk Global Hawk 


Belgrade EC-130 EC-130 


Widebody 


EC-130 night, 


Baghdad widebody day 


Widebody 


EC-130 night, Widebody, 


widebody day Global Hawk 0balHawk == Global Hawk 


Teheran 


Table 5.4 Predicted performance of broadcast transmissions in selected operational scenarios 


Table 5.4 illustrates the limitations of the EC-130 platform (whether the EC-130E or J 
variants), attributable primarily to its limited altitude. A widebody platform, flying at 
40,000 ft and possibly with 3 to 6 dB additional ERP, would allow radio and TV 
broadcasts into many additional areas of interest. A Global Hawk UAV platform or a 
high-altitude unarmed platform flying at 60,000 ft could potentially stand off even further 
than a widebody; however, issues of payload capacity and flexibility call for careful 
consideration when comparing the two. At 60,000 ft there is only a 22 percent increase 
in horizon distance over a widebody (see table 5.1). On the other hand, loss of an 
unmanned Global Hawk to hostile action is considerably preferable to loss of a manned 
aircraft. 


In the discussions above, a clear channel is assumed -- that is, there is no other radio or 
TV station transmitting on the frequency in question and there is no jamming. The first 
of these is a reasonable assumption because it can be safely assumed that several radio 
and TV channels will be free of existing transmitters even in a dense urban area. The 
VHF-L TV channels are most desirable for reasons listed in table 5.3, so these will often 
be occupied, as they are in U.S. urban areas. Next in desirability are the VHF-H 
channels, and finally the UHF channels, where degradation beyond line of sight is very 
rapid. Transmissions from Commando Solo into Belgrade were confined to UHF because 
of existing broadcasts into Belgrade and, very importantly, because of potential 
interference in neighboring countries. Performance deficiencies were clearly exacerbated 
by operation in UHF. 


The question of jamming seems a very important one. If broadcast PSYOP are having a 


tangible effect on an opponent, then it seems reasonable that jamming will be present. 
The above discussion illustrates that broadcast quality is marginal in many cases, 
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especially against sophisticated adversaries including North Korea, Yugoslavia, Iraq, and 
Iran. Given the asymmetries of today’s warfare, the placement of jammers on civilian 
centers would make them quite immune to attack. The very real possibility of broadcast 
jamming should, therefore, be included in any decision to significantly upgrade system 
performance. 


Several options might be pursued in an effort to maintain the viability of U.S. broadcast 
PSYOP capabilities. One extreme is to keep the EC-130E fleet and install modest 
upgrades. This approach does not deny that there are serious inadequacies in the current 
platform’s altitude capability and in the suite of onboard electronics, as demonstrated in 
Kosovo. However, it does recognize the rapid changes taking place in broadcast 
telecommunications and expects other broadcast modes to become available and popular 
in those portions of the world where Commando Solo would not perform adequately 
today, as discussed in chapter 4. Another approach that is currently being studied by 
DoD is to upgrade and cross-deck current Commando Solo equipment to EC-130J 
aircraft, which have slightly better flight performance and, most likely, lower 
maintenance costs. On the other end of the spectrum are approaches that would develop 
a new widebody or even high-altitude UAV (such as Global Hawk), complete with state- 
of-the-art transmitters and antennas capable of reaching perhaps 300 miles with TV and 
radio signals -- a large improvement over Commando Solo that would, at best, be 
marginal in Teheran. Such an approach might also require fewer aircraft due to longer 
endurance. 


The Task Force has weighed all of these options and finds that the costs associated with 
cross-decking the current Commando Solo SME from the EC-130E to the EC-1 30J 
platforms (estimated to be about $250 million) are excessive and would not result in 
substantively improved performance. Furthermore, the trends in future information 
transport discussed in chapter 4 indicate movement away from TV and radio broadcast 
in many parts of the world. For these reasons, the Task Force believes that these funds 
would be better spent for improvements in overall PSYOP capabilities, the utilization of 
modern media product creation and dissemination capabilities, and the development of 
modular TV and radio broadcast equipment to allow for their utilization on a variety of 
platforms. 


CHAPTER 6 


Recommendations 


This DSB Task Force was originally created because of concern over the inability of the 
Commando Solo (EC-130E) aircraft to disseminate TV and radio broadcasts during the 
recent military operation in the Balkans. The Task Force chose to broaden its charter and 
address issues associated with PSYOP as part of an overall Information Operations (IO) 
campaign during peace, crisis, and armed hostilities. The Task Force also evaluated 
organizational issues associated with PSYOP forces within DoD and addressed issues 
associated with the PSYOP community’s relationship to the Intelligence Community. Of 
particular interest is the on-going worldwide explosion of information creation and 
dissemination technologies and capabilities. The Task Force spent considerable effort 
addressing modern trends in information dissemination and media content creation. With 
those trends as a backdrop, the Task Force then assessed the viability of the current 
Commando Solo fleet and a variety of options currently being studied by DoD. The 
following recommendations were derived from all of these considerations. 


Recommendation 1 

The Task Force recommends that DoD create a PSYOP policy and planning staff, under 
the coordination authority of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Special 
Operations and Low-Intensity Conflict (OASD(SO/LIC)), to ensure the integration of 
operational- and tactical-level PSYOP with strategic perception-management initiatives 
and to provide planning support for strategic PSYOP activities. 


Recommendation 2 
The Task Force recommends that rank structure and career paths within PSYOP forces 
should be reassessed and more specifically: 
- the senior PSYOP Advisor to the geographical CINCs should be an O-6 or 
equivalent civilian, and be assigned to the CINC Special Staff, and 
- the Commander of the Joint PSYOP Task Force supporting the Joint Task 
Force Commander (typically a three-star flag officer) in theater should also 
be an O-6. 


Recommendation 3 

The Task Force recommends that OASD(SO/LIC) and USSOCOM strive to improve 
overall product quality through increased reliance on commercial providers for high- 
quality products. Furthermore, the Task Force recommends that the PSYOP force be 
adequately resourced and trained to engage a stable of commercial media content 
providers who can deliver these quality products. The Task Force estimates this 
investment to be approximately $10 million per year. 


Recommendation 4 

The Task Force recommends that the Defense Intelligence Agency be tasked by the ASD 
C3] to establish a psychological warfare intelligence element. ASD C3I should be 
charged to either (a) provide resources to the PSYOP community to implement a robust 
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organic program of open source acquisition, or (b) task the Intelligence Community to 
fulfill the need for on-the-shelf, worldwide basic information, including the media and 
cultural background information necessary to adequately inform PSYOP products in a 
given country. The Task Force believes that this can be accomplished without incurring 
an extra budgetary burden. 


Recommendation 5 

The Task Force recommends that ASD C3I make NFIP/JMIP funds available to 
USSOCOM for the express purpose of acquiring available data sets, particularly those 
for countries outside North America and Europe. The Task Force also recommends that 
CINCSOC work with the Foreign Military Studies Office (FMSO) to ensure the 
integration of these data sets with the World Basic Information Library (WBIL) and their 
community-wide accessibility. Moreover, the Intelligence Community should be further 
tasked through ASD C31 to develop methods and sources to obtain media use 
demographic information where it is not now available but where the United States might 
plausibly have future national security interests in which PSYOP might be employed. 

The Task Force estimates this investment to be approximately $5 million per year. 


Recommendation 6 

The Task Force recommends that OSD work with the Department of State to fund, 
position, exercise, and maintain suitable distribution channels and brand identities, 
insofar as these can be reasonably anticipated for future PSYOP requirements. Policies 
with respect to the use of new and emerging transnational media should be developed 
and refined. Liberal reliance on recognized professionals and the generous use of highly 
qualified commercial entities are highly recommended. Buying good content on which 
the messages will “ride” is a necessary and desirable expenditure. The Task Force 
estimates this investment to be approximately $10 million per year. 


Recommendation 7 

The Task Force recommends that DoD acquire the technical capability to understand 
emerging media dissemination techniques and technologies. Furthermore, DoD should 
provide the resources to acquire (rent or purchase) emerging media content and 
dissemination channels from commercial organizations. Here, DoD may be able to 
acquire good channels very cheaply by means of being an “anchor tenant. ” The Task 
Force estimates this investment to be approximately $10 million per year. 


Recommendation 8 

The Task Force recommends that DoD maintain the current EC-130E Commando Solo 
fleet with existing Special Mission Equipment (SME). The estimated cost of $250 million 
to cross-deck the SME to a EC-130J platform is not justified by the marginal increase in 
performance offered by this option. In addition, future worldwide media dissemination 
trends will limit the effectiveness of radio and TV broadcasts. The Task Force 
recommends that USSOCOM investigate the creation of small and easily reconfigurable 
information-dissemination packages, compatible with multiple platforms, including UAVs 
and leased aircraft, for a variety of missions. The Task Force estimates the initial 


investment for design and development of these packages to be $10 to $20 million per 
year. 


Recommendation 9 

The Task Force has recommended annual funding increases (in recommendations I 
through 8) of approximately $50 million per year. The Task Force believes that this 
increase would be readily supported by reprogramming the $250 million that would be 
required to fund cross-decking of the existing Commando SME to the EC-130J platforms. 


The prompt and effective use of PSYOP in military operations can avert crises, end wars, 
and save lives. The Department of Defense should prioritize Psychological Operations 
appropriately, because the misuse of PSYOP can cause untold damage to military 
operations. A relatively small investment over time can reap huge rewards for the United 
States and its allies, both diplomatically and militarily. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
3140 DEFENSE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON, DC 20301-3140 


27 October 1999 


DEFENSE SCIENCE 
BOARD 


MEMORANDUM FOR CHAIRMAN, DEFENSE SCIENCE BOARD 


SUBJECT: Terms of Reference--Defense Science Board Task Force on 
the Creation and Dissemination of all Forms of 
Information in Support of PSYOPS in Time of Military 
Conflict 


You are requested to form a Defense Science Board (DSB) Task 
Force on all forms of information creation and dissemination in 
support of PSYOPS in times of military conflict. The Task Force 
is to support the Congressional directive for the Secretary of 
Defense to examine the creation and dissemination: of all forms of 
information and the adequacy of the capabilities of the United 
States Armed Forces in this area to deal with situations such as 
the conflict in the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 


In support of this Congressional direction, the Task Force 
should: 


1. Assess the capabilities of the United States Armed Forces 
to develop programming and to broadcast factual information 
that can reach a large segment of the general public ina 
country like the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia; 


2. Assess the potential of various airborne or land-based 
mechanisms to have the capabilities described above, 
including but not limited to desirable improvements to the 
EC-130 Commando Solo aircraft, and the utilization of other 
airborne platforms, unmanned aerial vehicles, and land- 
based transmitters in conjunction with. satellites; 


3. Assess other issues relating to the creation and 
dissemination of all forms of information in time of 
conflict, to include satellite broadcasts and the 
utilization of emerging mobile communication technologies; 


The Task Force should provide a progress report by February 
1, 2000 to the DoD so that the Secretary of Defense can provide 
his assessment and recommendations to the congressional defense 
committees by March 1, 2000. 


The Task Force will be co-sponsored by the Under Secretary 


is 


of Defense for Acquisition, Technology and Logistics, and 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Special Operations & Low- 
Intensity Conflict. Mr. Vince Vitto will serve as Chairman of the 
Task Force. COL Fred Gilbert will serve as Executive Secretary; 
and CDR Brian Hughes, USN will serve as the DSB Secretariat 
Representative. 


The Task Force shall have access to classified information 
needed to develop its assessment and recommendations. 


The Task Force will be operated in accordance with the 
provisions of P.L. 92-463, the “Federal Advisory Committee Act,” 
and DoD Directive 5105.4, “The DoD Federal Advisory Committee 
Management Program." It is not anticipated that this Task Force 
will need to go into any “particular matters" within the meaning 
of Section 208 of Title 18, U.S. Code, nor will it cause any 
member to be placed in the position of acting as a procurement 
official. 


Jacg¥es S. Gansler 
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Appendix D 


CONGRESSIONAL LANGUAGE 
Public Law 106-65 
Title — National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2000 
Subtitle G — Other Matters 


Sec. 1061 — Defense Science Board Task Force on Use of Television and Radio as a 
Propaganda Instrument in Time of Military Conflict 


(a) Establishment of Task Force—The Secretary of Defense shall establish a task force of 
the Defense Science Board to examine— 

(1) the use of radio and television broadcasting as a propaganda instrument in time of 
military conflict; and 

(2) the adequacy of the capabilities of the Armed Forces to make such uses of radio 
and television during conflicts such as the conflict in the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia in the spring of 1999. 

(b) Duties of Task Force: The task force shall assess and develop recommendations as to 
the appropriate capabilities, if any, that the Armed Forces should have to broadcast 
radio and television into a region in time of military conflict so as to ensure that the 
general public in that region is exposed to the facts of the conflict. In making that 
assessment and developing those recommendations, the task force shall review the 
following— 

(1) The capabilities of the Armed Forces to develop programming and to make 
broadcasts that can reach a large segment of the general public in a country such 
as the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 

(2) The potential of various Department of Defense airborne or land-based 
mechanisms to have capabilities described in paragraph (1), including 
improvements to the EC-130 Commando Solo aircraft and the use of other 
airborne platforms, unmanned aerial vehicles, and land-based transmitters in 
conjunction with satellites. 

(3) Other issues relating to he use of television and radio as a propeeauea instrument 
in time of conflict. 

(c) Report: The task force shall submit to the Secretary of Defense a report containing its 

assessments and recommendations under subsection (b) not later than February 1, 2000. 

The Secretary shall submit the report, together with the comments and recommendations 

of the Secretary to the congressional defense committees not later than March 1, 2000. 
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A revolution in Psychological Operations (PSYOP) will occur in the near future. The Internet 
will be the vehicle to enable a revolution in PSYOP and improve the capabilities of PSYOP 
to achieve objectives specified in the National Security Strategy (NSS). The paper is 
structured to support this thesis by first providing a detailed definition and description of 
PSYOP. Next the importance of communication techniques in developing PSYOP methods 
is described. The understanding gained from these sections is then used to emphasize how 
the Internet can revolutionize PSYOP. Reflex control was presented as a method of PSYOP 
for the future. Then, based on the knowledge presented in this paper, some 
recommendations are made on how the Internet could be used to revolutionize future 
PSYOP campaigns. PSYOP has been an essential element of warfare since ancient times. 
PSYOP will continue to be a key strategic weapon to provide the ways to accomplish the 
objectives specified in the NSS. As Napolean Bonaparte once said, 

"There are but two powers in the world, the sword and the mind. In the long run the 

sword is always beaten by the mind." 
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PSYOP Operations in the 2ist Century 


A revolution in Psychological Operations (PSYOP) will occur in the near future. The Internet 
will be the vehicle to enable a revolution in PSYOP and improve the capabilities of PSYOP 
to achieve objectives specified in the National Security Strategy (NSS). The paper is 
structured to support this thesis. | 

First a detailed definition and description of PSYOP is provided. Next the 
importance of communication techniques in developing PSYOP methods is described. The 
understanding gained from these sections is essential to realize how the Internet can 
revolutionize PSYOP. Reflex control was presented as a method of PSYOP for the future. 
Then with the knowledge presented in this paper some recommendations are made on how 
the Internet could be used to revolutionize future PSYOP campaigns. 

PSYOP has been an essential element of warfare since ancient times. Some of my 
favorite PSYOP quotes are contained below. 

"To seduce the enemy's soldiers from their allegiance and encourage them to 

surrender is of special service, for an adversary is more hurt by desertion than by 

slaughter." 

Flavius Vegetius Renatus, c. 378 AD 


“One need not destroy one's enemy. One need only destroy his willingness to 
engage." 
Sun Tzu 


"There are but two powers in the world, the sword and the mind. In the long run the 
sword is always beaten by the mind." 
Napolean Bonaparte 


“It is your attitude, and the suspicion that you are maturing the boldest designs 
against him, that imposes on your enemy.” 


Frederick the Great, 1747 


"As the excited passions of hostile people are of themselves a powerful enemy, both 


the general and his government should use their best efforts to allay them." 
LTG Antoine-Henri Baron de Jomini, 1838 


"The real target in war is the mind of the enemy command, not the bodies of his 
troops. If we operate against his troops it is fundamentally for the effect that action 
will produce on the mind and will of the commander; indeed, the trend of warfare 
and the development of new weapons — aircraft and tanks — promise to give us 
increased and more direct opportunities of striking at this psychological target." 
Captain Sir Basil Liddell Hart, 1944 


“On the fields of friendly strife are sown the seeds that on other days and other fields 
will bear the fruits of victory." 
General Douglas MacArthur 


| “PSYOP...was a great threat to troop morale, second only to the coalition bombing 
campaign." 
Iraqi General after Operation Desert Storm 


"Killing the enemy's courage is as vital as killing his troops." 
Carl Von Clausewitz’ 


There are two purposes for this paper. One is personal and the other is to benefit the 
reader. On the personal side, the topic area of PSYOP was chosen to improve my 
knowledge in this area of warfare. To benefit the reader | have provided a detailed and 
descriptive definition of PSYOP. Also | have provided an explanation of a type of future 
PSYOP that can be effectively and efficiently employed as a way to achieve the ends as 
specified in the NSS. , 


Definition and Description of PSYOP 


PSYOP have been employed for thousands of years. Since PSYOP have been conducted 
over an expansive period of time and across the spectrum of crisis and threats, it is essential 
that a definition be identified. There were many sources reviewed to derive a definition of 
PSYOP. The most complete and precise definition was found in Joint Publication 3-53. 
Accordingly, since this is our current doctrine, it will be used. The definition chosen and 
used throughout this paper was obtained from Joint Publication 3-53 Doctrine for Joint 
Psychological Operations: | 


Psychological operations are operations planned to convey selected information and 
indicators to foreign audiences to influence their emotions, motives, objective 
reasoning, and ultimately the behavior of foreign governments, organizations, 


groups, and individuals.” 


it is also important to understand where PSYOP resides in our joint doctrine. In current joint 
doctrine, PSYOP is a subset of Information Operations (IO). Joint Publication 3-13 defines 
IO as actions taken to affect an adversary's information and information systems while 
defending one’s own information and information system. . Furthermore, PSYOP is identified 
as a capability in offensive IO. Joint Pub 3-13 defines Offensive IO as: 


Offensive IO is the integrated use of assigned and supporting capabilities and 
activities, mutually supported by intelligence, to affect adversary decision-makers to 
achieve or promote specific objectives. These capabilities and activities include, but 
are not limited to, operations security, military deception, psychological operations, 
electronic warfare, physical attack and/or destruction, and special information 
operations, and could include computer network attack.® 


International information activities conducted by United States Government ' 


Strategic 
PSYOP agencies to influence foreign attitudes, perceptions, and behavior in favor or 
United States goals and objectives. These programs are conducted 
predominantly outside the military arena but can utilize Department of Defense 


assets and are supported by military PYSOP. 


Operational | Conducted prior to, during war or con 


PSYOP 


flict, and at the conclusion of open hostilities 


in a defined geographic area to promote the effectiveness of the area 
commander's campaigns and strategies. 


Tactical 
PSYOP 
Consolidate 
d PSYOP 


Conducted in the area assigned a tactical commander during conflict and war to 


support the tactical mission against opposing forces. 


Conducted in foreign areas that are inhabited by an enemy or potentially hostile 
populace and occupied by United States forces, or in which United States forces, 
or in which United States forces are based, to produce behaviors by the foreign 


populace that support United States objectives in the area. 


Table 1 Categories of PSYOP* 


Offensive IO is conducted at all level of war and therefore PSYOP are as well employed at 
each level. Additionally Joint Publication 3-53 defines the categories of military PSYOP as 
Strategic, operational, tactical, and consolidated. These categories are defined in table 1 
above. 
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Figure Colors of Propaganda/PSYOP® 


The above Figure illustrates the types of PSYOP that can be conducted. This figure was 
obtained from a publication published in 1951. As you can see, the term used for PSYOP 
during this period of times was propaganda. The-terms have changed since 1951 but the 
principles have remained the same. (For further information please refer to the glossary 
where definitions of several key terms in this paper are defined.) 

You can swap the terms for basic definitions of black, gray, and white propaganda for 
PSYOP. Typically in the United States, the lead agency for conducting black and gray 
PSYOP is the Central Intelligence Agency. The military Services (the Army in particular) 
typically have a greater or equal role in conducting white PSYOP. Also it is important to 
note that the Department of Defense (DoD) does not conduct PSYOP within the United 
States or against our allies. This is confirmed through the definition of PSYOP as a subset 
of offensive |O. Therefore it is highly unlikely that the DoD or military Services would 
conduct offensive IO within the United States or against our allies. 


It is also important to note that the utmost care must be taken in planning black or 
gray PSYOP. Sever damage can occur to credibility of public affairs (PA) and media 
channels if care is not taken in conducting black or gray PSYOP. Accordingly, white PSYOP 
should remain as such and not cross into gray or black PSYOP. 


PSYOP Planning 


The principles of developing PSYOP apply across the range of military operations. Although 
the complexity of the methodology varies with the target audiences, basic considerations for 
development of all PSYOP actions are the same. Actions essential to successful PSYOP 
are: 

1..A clearly defined mission; analysis of all targets; 

2. Actions that are evaluated for psychological implications; 

3. A reliable medium or media for transmission; 

4. Rapid exploitation of PSYOP themes; and 

5. Continual evaluation of the results of PSYOP for relevance to the mission and 


goals.° 


There are four general points to consider with regards to PSYOP. These are contained 
below. 
4. Origination, including both human and mechanical sources, 

2. Transmission, including both human and mechanical transmission whether, for 
example by means of staff commands or by means of electronic impulses. 

3. Reception, both in terms of the physio—psychological impact of an actual 
physical effect on a human nervous system and in terms of the emotional or idea 
effect produced in the personalities, which are the recipients of the physical 
transmission. 

4, Evaluation, whether by the originating the transmitting, or the receiving- 


personalities or authorities.’ 


PSYOP techniques are used to plan and execute truth projection activities intended to inform 
foreign groups and populations persuasively. PA provide objective reporting, without intent 
to propagandize. As open sources to foreign countries and the United States, PA channels 
can be used to disseminate international information. To maintain the credibility of military 
PA, steps must be taken to protect against slanting or manipulating such PA channels. 
_PSYOP messages must be coordinated with counterintelligence planners and operators, 


with military deception planners, and with operations security planners to ensure that 
essential secrecy is realized, counterintelligence operations are not compromised, and 
messages reinforce the desired appreciation of counterintelligence and deception as well as 
PSYOP plans.® 


Planned military PSYOP may affect not only military targets but also political, economic, or 
social structures within the target area. The general objectives of joint PSYOP are: 
1. To reduce efficiency of opposing forces; 
2. Further the US and/or multinational war effort by modifying or manipulating 
attitudes and behavior of selected audiences; 
3. Facilitate reorganization and control of occupied or liberated areas in conjunction 
with civil-military operations; 
4. Obtain the cooperation of allies or coalition partners and neutrals in any PSYOP 
effort; and 
5. Support and enhance humanitarian assistance, foreign internal defense, and/or 
foreign nation assistance military operations.° 


A thorough knowledge of national and theater military security policies and objectives, joint 
operations planning skills and a thorough understanding of the customs, mores, and values 
of the target audience are required for PSYOP success. The development of the PSYOP 
plan requires research and analysis, development of a way to convey or deny information, 
production requirements, and dissemination plans."° 


These sources of information should be accessible to or be activities observable by target 
groups. When appropriate, deception means can be used to convey messages to foreign 
groups having access to foreign intelligence. Planners must understand both the 
possibilities and limitations of each means and the factors to consider in their use. Planners 
should understand the difference between planning for joint operations and planning for 
overt peacetime PSYOP programs. Peacetime programs are planned in consonance with 
the respective US Ambassador's country plan and support national objectives and policy. 
Plans for military operations other than war (MOOTW) and war also support national 
objectives and policy but generally have a different focus for PSYOP than peacetime 
programs." 


PSYOP and the Range of Military Operations 


The role of PSYOP varies depending on the level of operational activity or environment. 
Typical MOOTW that can be supported by joint PSYOP include humanitarian assistance and 
disaster relief, nation assistance, security assistance, FID, counterdrug operations, and 
peace support operations. MOOTW not involving the use or threat of force activities provide 
training and in-theater access to allow for the facilitation and use of PSYOP during the 
transition to war. MOOTW involving the use or threat of force require the application of the 
diplomatic, military, economic, and informational instruments of national power. Nonlethal 
activities, such as PSYOP, can be decisive in MOOTW involving the use or threat of force. 
During war, PSYOP at the strategic, operational, and tactical level may enhance the success 
of operations at all echelons. Employment of PSYOP can be equally effective in supporting 
both offensive and defensive operations conducted by conventional forces. Special 
operations are also an integral part of modern warfare, which may support conventional 
military operations, or they may be conducted alone. Unconventional warfare, foreign 
internal defense, direct action, special reconnaissance, counterterrorism, and civil affairs are 
some of the special operations that may support PSYOP.” 


Support for PSYOP 


Intelligence; counterintelligence; Command, Control, Communications, and Computers 
systems (c’); and logistics support military PSYOP and are invaluable for the success of 
such actions."*PSYOP planners must possess a thorough and current knowledge of these 
conditions to develop PSYOP targeted at selected foreign groups to influence the objective 
and emotional reasoning. intelligence Support: This knowledge is obtained through the use 
of the intelligence cycle which is the process by which intelligence is obtained, produced, 
and made available to the PSYOP planner. The intelligence cycle has five steps: planning 
and direction, collection, processing, production, and dissemination. C4 Systems Support: 
Communication between staffs and commands that are planning and executing PSYOP 
actions are necessary for effective joint use of capabilities. A joint PSYOP communications 
plan should be prepared to ensure that communications systems are compatible and 
adequate. Logistic Support: PSYOP forces will normally deploy with a 30-day basic load of 
PSYOP supplies. This is a baseline planning figure and may not be sufficient to meet 
specific contingency mission requirements. Joint planners must ensure that PSYOP support 


requirements are taken into account when planning logistic support.'* 


PSYOP Wrap-Up 


PSYOP are used to convey selected information and indicators to foreign audiences to 
influence their emotions, objective reasoning, and motives. In order to accomplish this goal, 
PSYOP must be directed at a clearly defined goal or objective, the ability to analyze and 
evaluate targets and their effects, a reliable media transmission, and a rapid ability to 
implement PSYOP. PSYOP depends on communication to ensure proper execution of the 
mission and objectives. Command and control, preplanning and support from all levels 
ensure this.'° | 


PSYOP and the NSS 


The above paragraphs provided a description and definition of PSYOP. From this 
information one can see that PSYOP is a ways to achieve our objectives as identified in the 
NSS. PSYOP are a vital part of the broad range of US political, military, economic, and 
informational activities to achieve the ends of the National Security Strategy. When properly 
employed, PSYOP can lower the morale and reduce the efficiency of enemy forces and 
could create dissidence and.-disaffection within their ranks. There are several pertinent 
references in the 1999 NSS that PSYOP could be used as a ways to advance the United 
States’ national interests. These are found in the sections using military activities to shape 
the international environment. 


The U.S. military plays a crucial role in shaping the international security 
environment in ways that protect and promote U.S. interests. Through overseas 
presence and peacetime engagement activities such as defense cooperation, 
security assistance, and training and exercises with allies and friends, our Armed 
Forces help to deter aggression and coercion, build coalitions, promote regional 
stability and serve as role models for militaries in emerging democracies. '® 


Our ability to deter potential adversaries in peacetime rests on several factors, 
particularly on our demonstrated will and ability to uphold our security commitments 
when they are challenged. We have earned this reputation through both our 
declared policy, which clearly communicates costs to potential adversaries, and our 
credible warfighting capability."” 


We also are committed to maintaining information superiority - the capability to 
collect, process, and disseminate an uninterrupted flow of information while 
exploiting and/or denying an adversary's ability to do the same. We must keep pace 
with rapidly evolving information technology so that we can cultivate and harvest the 
promise of information superiority among U.S. forces and coalition partners while 
exploiting the shortfalls in our adversaries' information capabilities."* 


Efforts to deter an adversary - be it an aggressor nation, terrorist group or criminal 
organization - can become the leading edge of crisis response. !n this sense, 
deterrence straddles the line between shaping the international environment and 
responding to crises. Deterrence in crisis generally involves signaling the United 
States' commitment to a particular country or interest by enhancing our warfighting 
capability in the theater. We may also choose to make additional statements to 
communicate the costs of aggression or coercion to an adversary, and in some 
cases may choose to employ U.S. forces to underline the message and deter further 


adventurism.”® 


In each of these references, PSYOP can be employed to achieve the identified ends (to 
control the thinking and behavior of a group or individual). The need to integrate PSYOP 
with all national elements of power has been a precept for decades. A 1941 source on 
German Psychological Warfare in the 1930's states this as, 


“Propaganda is not used for the sake of propaganda. It is used in conjunction with a 
military, diplomatic or economic objective [must now include informational]. It 
obtains its best results in neutral countries, or before the actual outbreak of war, or 
in stirring up disunity in non-belligerent nations. Nazi propaganda must win its major 
victories before the "shooting war" begins. In wartime it is chiefly an auxiliary 
weapon. It cannot win wars, nor can it prevent defeat, but its psychological 
techniques, if applied persistently and timed accurately, can bea deciding factor in 
battles, particularly in Total War.” 


Reflex Control and Human Network Attacks 


The primary goal of PSYOP is to control the thinking and behavior of the target audience. 
To accomplish this you must act to manipulate the information the target audience receives. 
Typically the term given to the controller for information is a data processor. For an 
individual, the data processor is the brain. This is a vulnerable target since the brain has no 
firewall or virus protection to protect it from either deceptive or electromagnetic processes. 
As a result, the mind of the soldier on the battlefield, terrorist, or strategic leader is potentially 
the most exploitable and unprotected PSYOP target. These targets are vulnerable to human 
network attacks (HNA). 

Russia has some interesting information-psychological operations developments in 
the area of human behavior control mechanisms termed reflexive control. Reflexive control 
is a type of HNA. The target of a HNA is the enemy's decision making processes, both 
human (the mind's soft data processor) and material (hardware data processing). 

Technological developments make it possible to subject all people, from ordinary 
citizens to strategic leaders, heads of state, or military leaders, to a complex PSYOP 
offensive. Simulated and reproduced voices, fabricated provocative speeches delivered by 
virtual heads of state, and projected images of actual life situations can affect mind and 
achieve behavior control. This special information media, such as language, texts, images 
and sound, as future enemy weapons capable of exerting a “multilevel operational effect 
instead of simply a political or economic one. The target is the enemy's decision-making 
process, both human and material. The main task is to overwhelm opposing forces through 
the use of terror tactics, thereby upsetting their psychological stability. PSYOP start in 
peacetime and, if war erupts, run the spectrum of crisis." 


A further description of reflexive control is important here. Reflexive control involves creating 
a pattern or providing partial information that causes an enemy to react in a predetermined 
fashion without realizing that he is being manipulated. Its aim above all else is to influence 
command and control systems and decision-makers. The same type equipment used ina 
typical PSYOP will support reflexive control operations. In these operations the “information 
or facts” can now be fabricated in a much more realistic form in real time on radio or TV 
using a high-tech voice and image recording and editing equipment. Perhaps even more 
important, the means of psychological warfare are now more diversified, and its striking force 
has increased.” 
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However, it is important to note that to conduct reflexive control operations we must 


employ black as well as gray PSYOP. Therefore these operations should be conducted with 
care to avoid loss of credibility with communication methods essential for conducting white 
PSYOP. 


in Timothy L. Thomas's article, titled Human Network Attacks, he provides an excellent 
description of methods that could be used in a reflex control operation. 


“Today, simulation, stealth and various types of camouflage technologies allow for 
the “mixing of the spurious with the genuine" and can cause errors in the enemy's 
decision-making. More important is acoustic technology because it creates 
deafening noises, such as explosions, whizzing sounds, rumblings and heartrending 
screams, to upset psychological stability: [Reflex contro! operations] will attempt to 
penetrate the mind of soldiers or key decision-makers to throw them into a 


psychological maze or cause psychological disorders or panic.” 


On the effectiveness of reflex contro! operations, he states: 
“fReflex control operations, as an] information weapon is more important than 
firepower in achieving objectives. His understanding is likely based on the belief 
that the use of the information weapons during the Cold War, such as the Strategic 
Defense Initiative or SDI, did more to defeat the Soviet Union and bring about its 
financial exhaustion and demise than any real weapons' use. [Reflex control] is also 
listed as a method for achieving geopolitical superiority and as a mechanism to 
control negotiations. In this regard reflex contro! would be used to influence a state's 
information element of power and thereby its decision-making process by 


formulating certain information or misinformation.”™ 


The following table contains the eleven types of mechanisms for use against systems, 
people, or groups in the field. 
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Distraction During preparatory stages of combat operations, creating a real or 


imaginary threat against one of the most vital enemy places such as 


flanks and rear, forcing him to reevaluate his decisions to operate on 


this or that axis. 


Overload Often manifested by sending the enemy a large amount of . 
conflicting information 


Creating the belief of a specific threat to a vital interest or weak spot. 


Exhaustion Cause the enemy to carry out useless operations, thereby entering 
combat with depleted resources 


Deception During preparatory stages of combat operations force the enemy to 
rr eee 

Divisive technique Cause the enemy to believe he must operate in opposition to 

Pacification Through a peaceful attitude and approach cause the enemy to lose 


Create the impression of superiority. 
Force enemy action advantageous to your side. 


Suggestion offer information that affects the enemy legally, morally, ideologically 
ae or in, other areas. ; 
Pressure offer information that encourages society to discredit its own 

eT government. : 


Table 2 Eleven Types of Mechanisms”° 


On the outer limits of reflex control, the Russian armed forces are studying a host of unusual 
subjects, almost all of which center on how information or electronic waves affect the mind. 
For example, a recent book offered an extensive set of algorithms designed to implant 
“suggestive influences" or what the author called "psycho viruses" into a person's mind.”° 
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PSYOP and Communication 


PSYOP is communication. To employ successful PSYOP it is essential to use effective 
communication techniques to convey the message to the target audience. The function of 
PSYOP is to use communication to influence behavior. Therefore, a basic understanding of 
the nature of communication, the role of communication in a social environment, and the 
process of how people communicate with each other is necessary. Therefore we must 


define and analyze the principles of communication.”” 


Definition of Communication 


Communication includes the numerous processes by which one person influences another. 
This includes many human actions that include speech, written material, music, drama, 
Internet web sites, pictorial arts, and other forms of behavior.” 

Man as a social being develops various habit patterns that permit him to respond to 
particular gestures, verbal as well as non-verbal, and using this history of objects and 
events, he creates his particular world of reality. A person's understanding of a particular 
habit pattern is the set of responses that the individual generates as a result of the stimulus. 
The participation of the individual in the language process gives him the ability to 
communicate with himself (think) and with his social group. The entire process is structured 
around the social group. Human communication is the basis for group norms; it is the 
means by which social control is exerted, roles are allocated, coordination of effort is 
achieved, expectations are made manifest, and the social process is carried on. 
Communication should also be considered as the sharing of information. Each individual or 
social group considers information or ideas based on his needs, comprehending and using 
the information in a manner that best suits his particular interests. 7° 

To understand communications, you must understand people. To understand 
human communication it requires the ability to understand and relate the content of 
communication messages to the desires of people, groups, organizations, and societies. The 
ability to understand how people relate to each other is crucial.°° 


Individuals living in society. generally desire to adhere to the opinions, attitudes, and habits of 
those with whom they are motivated to interact. They form a culture. The culture influences 
individuals as well as influences each other's perceptions, and the individual's way of seeing 
reality is based on the actual world around him. All social groups have a culture and require 
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a degree of conformity. The group culture provides definitive methods and procedures to 
insure conformity to group norms and values.” 

A final but significant point is that groups, like individuals have goals. And these 
goals often cannot be achieved without a degree of consensus. It is obvious that if a 
majority of the individuals cannot agree on the proper course of action, they cannot act 
collectively. It is only through meaningful communication that collective action and 


consensus can be attained.” 


The Role of Communication 


Communication can be considered as the great relating tool. It relates individuals to each 
other and to historical perspective as well as to the culture of the group. This makes group 
functioning possible and allows societies to live in harmony. 

With the understanding that an important function of communication is relating 


people to each other or to groups, or to history, the content of a message is significant. We 
can group the majority of social communication under four major functions from the 
originator as well as the receiver's point of view. 


To dispose or decide 


Table 3 Social Communication Major Functions™ 


It is important that PSYOP warriors understand that communication content of the PSYOP 
messages can be designed to perform all of the functions stated above, any one of the four, 
or any mix. 

Often the role of communication found in United States policy is considered along rigid lines. 
Frequently the role of PSYOP is viewed as a loudspeaker and leaflet operation addressing 
only the persuasive function. A PSYOP organization that directs its efforts to only one 
function communication is at a distinct disadvantage competing with communication viewed 
as a political weapon and directed at the whole person, skillfully combining the four functions 
of communication.*° | 
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The Communication Process 


For maximum effect, propaganda demands: 
1. A specific rather than a general theme; 
2. Some trust of our motives on the part of the audience; 
3. Timing such that the propaganda campaign can immediately precede the actions 
its intended to affect; . 
4. First class intelligence in three phases: 
a. Social and cultural attributes of the people concerned; 
b. Extent to which the people listen to or read our propaganda; 
c. Extent to which it affects their actions; and 
5. Accessibility, i.e., the audience must be able to hear our broadcasts or read our 


pamphlets.°° 


All human communication must take place in the framework of social relations. The 
importance of understanding interpersonal relationships as an essential part of the 
communication process and the need for a clear vision of social pressures as part of the 
total communication process needs to be emphasized.” 
There are many variables to consider in order to identify effective communication. 
Some of these are: 
organizational membership; the audience's image of the sources; the time period; 
the group orientation of the audience member and the degree to which he values 
group membership; the activity of opinion leaders; the social aspects of the situation 
during and after exposure to the media, and the degree to which the audience 
member is forced to play a role; the personality pattern of the audience member, his 
social class, and the level of his frustrations;.the nature of the media in a free 
ee system and the availability of social mechanisms for implementing action 


drives.® 


Communication Climate 


The communication climate is one of the social factors that affect persuasive 
communication. That is, what people say and how they react to a PSYOP message aden 
on where they are, who is listening, and what communication channel is being used. The 
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communication climate can be classified the private communication or public 
communication.*° | 

There are two types of private communication to consider: Face to face and 
interposed. Face-to-face conversation is one type of private communication: Interposed 
(private communications such as a letter, a telephone call, an electronic mail message, fax, 
etc.) constitutes the other.”° 

Mass media or public communication channels can be face-to-face and public (mass 
meetings, cultural drama performances, movies, or operas) or private (the individual as a 
radio or television viewer, or reading a magazine, book, web site, or leaflet). The significant 
point is that the communication situation determines to some extent the kind of 
communication that goes on and the response that is likely to be made to it.’ 

For example, many techniques used to stimulate enthusiasm at a public rally would 
not be appropriately used in an individual, private environment. It is unlikely that a person 
listening to a radio in private would develop crowd excitement and its consequent behavior. 
Additionally, a person would not communicate with a stranger in the same manner as with a 
member of his immediate family group, nor would he communicate with a trusted friend in 
the same manner as with a government official.“ 


A variety of communication techniques can be used to combine private and public 
communication. For example, a duplicate of a public poster can be prepared as a small 
handout or leaflet, or enhance on a web site, thus permitting the individual to discuss the 
poster in public and at the same time carry the message home to discuss it with members of 
his family.” . 

The leaflet reinforces the government message and gives additional meaning to the 
public poster and the web site can provide branch to additional information or direct the 
individual where they can gain additional information. Also, the handout or leaflet tends to 
set in motion a functional communication group to discuss the poster for the second time 
(after the PSYOP cadre departs) in public.“ 


Influence of the Group 


The focus of this section is on the primary groups to which an individual belongs. These 
groups are the individual’s family, friends, informal work teams, small military units, and the 
more formal groups. Within these groups the members are attracted to each other as 
personalities. These groups are characterized by their size, relative durability, informality, 
and face-to-face contact.” 
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The response of the individual to communication cannot be accounted for without reference 
to his social environment and to the character of his interpersonal relationships. Four 
variables in the communication processes to consider in influencing the group are: 

1. Exposure to the media; 

2. Strengths and weakness of the different types of media; 

3. Existing attitude or attitudes of the individuals; 

4. The content of the message; and | 

5. The response of the individual to communication.” 


The influence of the group on communication is extremely important to PSYOP. 
PSYOP programs must be designed to communication directly to the individual not as an 
isolated entity of society but rather that the individual is an integral part of an active social 
environment. This being the case, PSYOP intelligence and information gathering programs 
should not organize the collection of data as if each member of the target audience is 
isolated and in a sterile environment but as a member of a group. Man's attachments to 
these groups are significant; consequently, the opinions and activities shared with a group 
influence his response to all communication. In other words, interpersonal relationships 
must be considered to properly understand the communication process and to conduct 
effective PSYOP. Interpersonal relationships seem to be anchor points for individual 
opinions, attitudes, habits, and values. 

This concept (the importance of the influence of the group) suggests that when 
people are interacting in the communication process, they generate and maintain common 
ideas and behavior patterns that they are reluctant to modify. Also, it is apparent that when 
communication concerns sensitive roles and standards of the group or group culture, it is 
usually checked with other members of the group.” 


PSYOP and the Internet 


The use of the Internet jump-started the information age that began in the late 1990’s. The 
use of the Internet is revolutionizing our lives. New improvements of higher access speeds 
and larger bandwidths will make the first decade of the millennium on this planet an amazing 
place. The Internet can be a tool to revolutionize PSYOP. There are four areas in which the 
Internet can be used to revolutionize PSYOP. These are to establish a PSYNET, 
coordination, implementation, and analysis of efficiency and effectiveness of a PSYOP 


campaign. 
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PSYNET would be a network similar to the SIPRNET or SCINET. This network 
would provide the means for PSYOP warriors to communicate and obtain information. The 
PSYNET is essential to accomplish the second area: coordination. 

Coordination would be accomplished by establishing a PSYOP database. This 
database would contain items such as PSYOP lessons learned, current PSYOP campaign 
objectives, effective methods, etc. Also the PSYNET could be used to allow PSYOP 
warriors to exchange ideas as well as further develop this profession. 

Implementation refers to methods to accomplish the PSYOP campaign. Reflex 
control is one of these implementation methods. As explained above, reflex control could 
entail developing simulated and reproduced voices, fabricated provocative speeches 
delivered by virtual heads of state, and projected images of actual life situations can affect 
mind and achieve behavior control. The PSYNET would be the way this message would 
reach the PSYOP target. 

The PSYNET could easily be utilized to analyze the efficiency and effectiveness of a 
PSYOP campaign. A simple example of this is by monitoring a web site you have created to 
accomplish your PSYOP objectives. You can easily monitor who visits the web site and 
therefore determine what percentage of PSYOP target is accessing the web site. Through 
information data such as emails and voice communications you can gather hard data on the 


effectiveness of your PSYOP campaign. 
The bad guys.of the world are using the Internet to organize and share lessons 
learned. The United States must implement the PSYNET to level the playing field. 


Conclusion 


A revolution in PSYOP will occur in the near future. Improvements in hardware and 
software will allow for higher access speeds and larger bandwidths which will provide the 
means to overcome current Internet limitations. With these pending improvements realized, 
the Internet will be the vehicle to enable a revolution in PSYOP and improve the capabilities 
of PSYOP to achieve objectives specified in the NSS. 

PSYOP has been an essential element of warfare since ancient times. PSYOP will 
continue to be a key strategic weapon to provide the ways to accomplish the objectives 
specified inthe NSS. __ The Internet will be the tool to revolutionize PSYOP and make the 
first decade of the millennium on this planet an amazing place. 


WORD COUNT = 5831 
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Glossary 


The following provides some definitions of key terms in this paper. 


Black propaganda - Propaganda that purports to emanate from a source other than the true 


one. 
Grey propaganda - Propaganda that does not specifically identify any source. 


Propaganda - Any form of communication in support of national objectives designed to 
influence the opinions, emotions, attitudes, or behavior of any group in order to benefit the 


sponsor, either directly or indirectly. 


Psychological operations - Planned operations to convey selected information and indicators 
to foreign audiences to influence their emotions, motives, objective reasoning, and ultimately 
the behavior of foreign governments, organizations, groups, and individuals. The purpose of 
psychological operations is to induce or reinforce foreign attitudes and behavior favorable to 


the originator's objectives. 
Psychological warfare - The planned use of propaganda and other psychological actions 
having the primary purpose of influencing the opinions, emotions, attitudes, and behavior of 


hostile foreign groups in such a way as to support the achievement of national objectives. 


White propaganda - Propaganda disseminated and acknowledged by the sponsor or by an 


accredited agency thereof. 
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DISCLAIMER 


This report, “The Art and Science of Psychological Operations: Case 
Studies of Military Application,’ was prepared by the American Insti- 
tutes for Research (AIR) under Department of the Army contracts in 
response to a request from the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations, Department of the Army. 

Unless otherwise stated, views or conclusions contained in this report 
are those of AIR, the editors, or individual authors and are not necessar- 
ily those of the Department of the Army, the Department of Defense, or 
any other department or agency of the U.S. Government. Furthermore, 
the U.S. Government does not necessarily endorse or concur with the 
statements made or the conclusions drawn by any of the authors or 
contributors to this casebook. 

It should also be noted that many of the original source publications 
carry specific disclaimers on their mastheads. Therefore, no implication 
should be drawn concerning the original source publishers’ views regard- 
ing any article published. by them, without consulting the original source 
publication. 

Comments and questions on this report are invited and should be 
addressed to AIR. 


FOREWORD 


This collection of essays has been compiled by AIR using information in 
the open literature, unclassified government documents, and original 
contributions. In scope it covers the entire spectrum of military 
psychological operations (PSYOP). Appropriate consideration is given to 
related civilian activities as well as to relevant aspects of communication 
theory. Emphasis is placed on the entire operational field encompassed 
‘by such terms as “international communications,” “political warfare,” 
“cultural affairs,” “psychological operations” (PSYOP), and “psychological 
warfare.” 

The editors have sought to illustrate the effective and noneffective uses 
of PSYOP and to describe the problems encountered and the solutions 
adopted by military and civilian personnel involved in PSYOP/ 
Information activities during recent decades. Contrasting points of view 
were deliberately included in the casebook to provide a balanced as well 
-as a general view of the state of the art. Some of the contributions may be 
‘eonsidered controversial, depending on the reader’s ‘point of view. 
Where .copyrighted material has been quoted, permission has been ob- 
tained for its use. a 

Comments, corrections, additions, and suggestions for factual, inter- 
pretative, or other changes will be welcomed. They may be addressed to: 


American Institutes for Research 
3301 New Mexico Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20016 


PREFACE 


AIR, operating under a contract with the Department of the Army, has 
developed this two-volume anthology in the form of a PSYOP casebook. 
It has been prepared in response to a request from the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, Department of the Army. 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

This publication has been produced as a part of the overall research 
program undertaken by the Department of the Army to improve the 
capability of the United States Army to conduct PSYOP/information 
programs under a variety of circumstances in many different environ- 
ments. The major focus of attention has been placed on psychological 
operations of military relevance, with special emphasis on the types of 
activities that may confront U.S. personnel in the two decades ahead. 

In content, the editors have sought to cover the whole range of U.S. 
public international communications whether they be described as inter- 
national information, cultural affairs, or psychological operations, and 
whether or not they be conducted by members of a military service or 
personnel of a civilian agency. The editors also have touched upon the 
ways in which PSYOP is employed elsewhere, with the hope that such 
material will serve to broaden the American understanding of how others 
around the world attempt to communicate effectively across cultural 
barriers and international borders. 


COMMUNICATION THEORY AND PSYOP 

The science of communication theory is relatively new; more than half 
of all research, most of the important books and articles in the field, and 
most of the great figures in the study of communications have become 
well known only in the last twenty years. Moreover, increasingly for the 
last decade and a half it is in the context of communication theory that 
psychological operations—PSYOP—has been studied. Therefore these 
volumes will include several timely essays on communication theory. 


ORGANIZATION 

The Art and Science of Psychological Operations is an anthology bring- 
ing together both original and previously published material. In effect, 
the essays comprise an analysis of the state of the PSYOP art. Some of 
them also provide conclusions and recommendations for the future. The 
individual essays, which are organized into chapters, deal with the nature 
and scope of PSYOP and communications; national policy and PSYOP; 
organizational and personnel matters; policy objectives and operational 
goals in Volume One; PSYOP intelligence requirements, sources, and 
methods; social science research (including communication theory) and 
PSYOP; media, methods, and techniques; evaluation of effectiveness; and 
foreign ideology and propaganda in Volume Two. 


SOURCES 
The types of selections that have been incorporated in this casebook 
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include professional and scholarly publications, original contributions, 
foreign and domestic PSYOP-related material, excerpts from official 
memoranda and directives, lecture notes, letters, and newspaper items. 
An attempt has been made to ensure a reasonable geographic coverage 
by providing examples from all areas of the world. For example, Algeria, 
Burma, Cameroon, New Zealand, Nigeria, Portuguese Guinea, Taiwan, 
and Rumania are among the more than 30 countries treated in the text. 


METHODOLOGICAL NOTES 


General 


The casebook is designed to serve primarily as background information 
for training in the field of psychological operations and as an introduction 
to the more important elements and principles of PSYOP. It is intended 
to serve not only as a point of departure for the uninitiated but also as a 
useful reference. The use of overly sophisticated material requiring a 
substantial social science background has been avoided. On the other 
hand, articles dealing in overly simplistic terms with principles painfully 
obvious to the reader have been excluded. . 

The editors have, however, intentionally included several somewhat 
advanced papers in the section on research in Chapter VII and on PSYOP 
effectiveness in Chapter IX. In Chapter VII, the selections give an indica- 
tion of how sophisticated social science research can contribute to 
PSYOP. Similarly, the content of Chapter IX would have been incomplete 
and anachronistic without reference to the methodological thinking cur- 
rent in the 1960s and early 1970s. It is believed that all the articles lend 
themselves to an understanding of the subject without an extensive 
background in communications research. 

Secondly, most of the case studies have been purposefully selected to 
complement and supplement a standard reference in the field titled, A 
Psychological Warfare Casebook, written in 1956 by William E. 
Daugherty and Morris Janowitz. Changing perspectives of the nature and 
scope of PSYOP since that time, as well as changes in the politico- 
military environment in which PSYOP is carried out, have played an 
important part in the updating process. In this respect, the editors have 
given due weight to relevant events occurring since the publication of the 
PSY WAR casebook and have tried also to portray the new conceptions, 
methodologies, and techniques that have been developee to improve the 
effectiveness of PSYOP. . 

Thus, this compilation of case studies represents PSYOP generally i in 
the 1960s, the situations experienced and the lessons learned in that 
decade. It is noted that although most of the incidents described took 
place between 1960 and 1972, some of them happened earlier but are best 
analyzed in the literature of the 1960s. 

Philosophically, the editors of this casebook have tried to indicate the 
new concerns in PSYOP, the changing conceptions of the field as a whole, 
and the trends in the use of new methodologies and techniques to improve 
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its effectiveness. It is with reference to the change in conceptualization of 
PSYOP over the last fifteen years and to the trend of thinking in the early 
seventies that PSYOP is viewed in this book as communication. When the 
question is asked, “What is PSYOP?”, the answers of different genera- 
tions and different experts vary. Yet, as noted earlier, increasingly over 
the last decade and a half, psychological operations is studied in the 
context of communication. Although “persuasive” and “purposive” com- 
munications are the focus of this study, many scholars in the communica- 
tions field argue that all communication is “purposive” and hence “per- 
suasive.” There is no need, in the context of present purposes, for this 
anthology to align itself with one or the other of these schools of thought. 


Editorial Method 


The desire to cover the “open” literature as thoroughly as possible and 
to make this an essential source book for both military and civilian 
personnel interested in PSYOP and communications has made it neces- 
sary to be as concise as possible. It has therefore been necessary to 
excerpt many selections on the basis of relevance and concision. Except in 
the very few cases where the essays were “adapted,” the excerpting is 
indicated by the use of ellipsis points in both copyrighted and non- 
copyrighted material. Only in the “original”.and editors’ essays were 
editorial changes, other than purely stylistic ones, made. Where neces- 
sary, the footnotes in each essay were renumbered, but not otherwise 
altered in form. The notes pertinent to a particular essay appear at the 
conclusion of that essay. Bibliographic citations for most sources used by 
the essay authors are found at the end of each chapter. 

In as far as possible, the editors sought the consent of authors and 
organizations, even when their material was not copyrighted. The 
copyright holder, at least, was provided with a copy of the material in its 
proposed form. A particular note is made of the willingness with which 
publishers, editors, and authors responded to requests for permission to 
reprint material. In some cases, they even offered to update, substitute, 
or revise their articles, and when time permitted, the editors were able to 
take advantage of this. Some authors even suggested that they were 
flattered to be included. The undersigned, however, look at this the other 
way around: this book needed their contributions. 

Inevitably in a work such as this—in which authors represent many 
nationalities, professions, and perspectives—the reader will find some 
material in spoken or translated English. For example, in those contribu- 
tions illustrative of the day-to-day output of military units engaged in 
actual operations, a kind of clipped but useful military style is employed. 
Such a style was retained because it has a feel of immediacy and serves as 
an example of real PSYOP in action. 

As in any anthology, one is advised to consider the article’s original 
date of publication in one’s reading. A further result of the use of the case 
study approach is the faet that articles do not have an inherent order and 


flow. Although each selection has been placed in a chapter on the basis of 
its contributions to the topic covered in that chapter, an overly rigid 
linking of the several selections would be an arbitrary enterprise, mis- 
leading in some cases, since many contributions are illustrative rather 
than conclusive. The editors, therefore, have used the introductory com- 
ments at the head of each article to place the contribution in its situational 
context in many cases. However, this means, in some instances, that 
emphasis has been placed on aspects the contributing author did not 
necessarily consider to be preeminent, given his sometimes different 
purpose. Furthermore, because of the disclaimers carried in the mast- 
heads of many of the original source publications, no implication should be 
drawn concerning the original source publishers’ views on any articles 
published by them, without consulting the original source. 

The chapters of this anthology, as well as the articles themselves, stand 
alone in large measure, even though references and cross—references 
reflect the interdependence of the various aspects of the PSYOP process 
as a whole. It is to be noted that because of the use of the casebook 
approach, style varies markedly from one article to another, providing a 
diversion from a single manner of expression. 

Finally, a concerted effort has been made in the selection process for 
this compilation to stress the importance that the “PSYOP-related” fields 
have for effective psychological operations. Moreover, admittedly, con- 
troversial analyses, conclusions, and recommendations are found in sev- 
eral of the articles. These have been included not only for the purposes of 
the casebook already discussed, but to stimulate thinking. Essays featur- 
ing contrasting points of view are presented to provide a general idea of 
the range of thought of the individuals working in the field. 

At any rate, this study looks at psychological operations analytically 
and conceptually as well as descriptively. Above all, every action and all 
inaction communicate. The goal in PSYOP must be to ensure that, 
through the combination of action and words, the desired message is the 
one that is transmitted. This is as true for nations as it is for individuals 
and groups. 

D. C. Pollock 
R. De McLaurin 
C. T. Rosenthal 
S. A. Skillings 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 


CASE STUDIES OF MILITARY APPLICATION 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS IN THE 1970s: A PROGRAM IN 


SEARCH OF A DOCTRINE* 
By Rogpert F. DELANEY 
An overview of U.S. PSYOP in the past and its implications for the future. 


I. BACKGROUND 

Projection of American military strategy into the 1970s must be done 
with careful attention to the total national experience of the postwar era, 
which is seen by qualified observers as coming to an end. Not only does 
the United States face a considerably different geo-political situation in 
the 1970s, but for the first time in thirty years, the American economic 
resource base is admittedly limited, thus exercising a restraining influ- 
ence on continued sizeable economic and military assistance programs 
abroad and defense fiscal year budgets at home. Extension of military 
thinking into the decade ahead, however, involves considerably more 
than analyses of the shifting balance of great power relationships as 
measured against the ever present risk of nuclear warfare. 

The entire sweep of American military experience since 1945 is now 
subject to review. Indeed, in the opinion of such scholars and observers 
as Samuel Huntington, Thomas Schelling, Morton Halperin, Adam Yar- 
molinsky and Lyman Kirkpatrick, the United States will have missed a 
greatly needed opportunity to prepare its national future in a sane, respon- 
sible manner if a review is not made. Yet, such a review will most likely 
be painful, for the parochial and bureaucratic interests of the foreign 
affairs community and the military establishment will be subject to 
scrutiny, at times unfavorably. Nonetheless, the need for a sweeping 
review is quite evident. It would seem that an American style Esher War 
Committee, paralleling its famous early 1900 British counterpart, should 
address the doctrinal, organizational, and operational makeup of the 
American strategic posture and its military force structure. The times 
call for nothing less. 

This paper attempts to address one small segment of such an overall 
perspective: psychological warfare doctrine and psychological operations 
past and future. It should be clearly understood that a critical analysis of 
future American psywar doctrine and its implementation cannot be pre- 
cise. Psychological operations are not yet fundamentally quantifiable.! 
Beyond the field of public opinion research, social science has not yet 
developed reliable, accurate measuring techniques with direct applicabil- 
ity to field psychological operations. 

But, it is the writer’s view that psychological operations suffer less 
from impreciseness and lack of measurement of effectiveness than from a 


*Adapted from a paper presented at the Inter-University Seminar on the Armed Forces, 
Chicago, Ill., November 1971. Reprinted with the permission of the author. 
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basic lack of definition, acceptance, and understanding. As a result, its 
very position within the national security structure is questionable and, 
in consequence, the organizational influence and the role of psychological 
operations have never received their proper due. There is ample histori- 
cal reason for this position: in general, and despite notable but singular 
American achievements in the field, especially during World War II and 
at the outset of the “Cold War,” American psychological doctrine and its 
implementation, both civil and military, have been deficient. 
II. EVOLUTION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

American psychological doctrine is an outgrowth of three concepts: 
first, a felt national need for explaining America’s position in and to the 
world; second, a pragmatic conviction that advertising,née propaganda 


; American style, was an instrument peculiar to the American genius and 


deserving of national attention; and third, a reluctant acceptance of the 
proposition that psychological warfare, somehow or other, represented a 


‘tactical weapons system usable in war-time circumstances. 


On the basis of this rather simplistic design the United States slowly 
evolved a doctrine of use variously termed and organized as propaganda 
in World War I, psywar in World War II, international information in the 
“Cold War” period (1947-60), and psychological operations in the 
Korea-Vietnam era. In retrospect, this pragmatic approach precluded 
the development of a single national doctrine and left the concept and 
programs to be fragmented among various agencies of government much 
as it stands today. The result for the policy makers and national leader- 
ship was a series of less than satisfactory half-triumphs and bureaucratic 
rivalries that by 1970 had caused a skeptical Congress to wonder about 
the cost effectiveness of American psychological initiatives. 


In point of fact, however, the organizational impasse which so impeded 
the proper conceptualization of the psychological factor in national sec- 
urity planning and operations was only one reason for American myopia 
in this area. At root, a much more fundamental skepticism was at work, 
an anxiety deriving from the foundations of national character: in es- 
sence, Americans distrust political intrigue, propaganda and psychologi- 
cal manipulation. This, despite the impressive psychological victories of 
our history dating from the impact of the Declaration of Independence, to 
the offer of free land to the Hessians in the Revolutionary War period, 
down to the triumph of idealism in Wilson’s Fourteen Points.? This 
suspicion is still with us and it is constantly reflected by Congressional 
refusal to permit the U.S. Information Agency to disseminate its output 
within the United States without specific per-case approval of Congress. 
While the American people have become quite accustomed to the man- 
ifold forms of commercial advertising, and while this same advertising 
industry and its expert practitioners have pioneered world acceptance 
of marketing and public relations, the political beliefs of the American 
people continue to resist the notion that psychological factoring has now 
become an instrument of modern statecraft. Americans tend to be long on 
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introspective idealism and short on patience; long on solutions and short 
on conceptualization. So too is it with the American overview to events 
psychologically considered or propaganda developed as a national motif. 
The American public believes rather than disbelieves that short tactical 
bursts of propaganda, wartime psychological coups cleverly arranged are 
acceptable, but deplorable in times of peace. 

The psychological shortfalls in American policy and doctrine are due 
more to weaknesses in national world view than to technical deficiencies 
in operations. As Lippmann in his classic Public Opinion pointed out, 
“The world that we have to deal with politically is out of reach, out of sight, 
out of mind.’ 

This is a lesson still to be learned despite the Vietnams of this era, the 
communications revolution, and the intuitive American sense that some- 
thing is wrong with our world view. It is precisely in our world view—a 
combination of innocence, idealism, and shrewdness that one finds the 
seeds reflecting national reluctance to enter fully into the international 
arena, though it scarcely can be doubted that in terms of treasure, 
commitment, and involvement the United States has done just that in the 
past quarter century. But as de Madariaga once pointed out, the world is 
full of foreigners, and Americans devoutly believe this as a psychological 
axiom of life. In short, America, as Max Lerner suggested, is a mixture of 
idealism and materialism based upon the “lengendry of America as the 
land of freedom.”* From this belief there has evolved historically a pecul- 
iarly American world view: America’s institutions are best suited for the 
pursuit of freedom; America is a force for peace in a cynical world; 
America fights its wars emotionally and totally with a view to return to 
normalcy as soon as possible.*® 

Against this background one can begin to sense the dilemma presented 
by the development of the psychological factor in national security affairs. 
For an idealistic, technologically oriented people, and its leadership to 
accept the premises of psychological warfare and its political constructs in 
peace and war as a normal permanent instrument of policy is a barrier 
that the nation has not yet breached. Fundamental to any long term 
pragmatic use of the psychological weapon is a determination as. to 
whether America’s world interests are subject to moral or realistic judg- 
ments as the bases of action programs. Strangely, if one studies the 
published observations of such diplomatists as Dean Acheson, George 
Kennan, and John Foster Dulles, there is a constant tension or conflict 
between the moral and the realistic in foreign affairs, an outgrowth no 
doubt of the idealistic and the pragmatic strains in our national makeup.® 
The fallout of this indecisiveness, amidst a history both strong in heroes 
and humanitarianism, as well as replete with villians and crassness, has 
resulted in the hobbling of a potentially vital aspect of modern military 
and diplomatic endeavor. Nonetheless, the United States has from time 
to time been enamored of the tool that is political warfare, psychological 
operations, international information, or progaganda,’ and it has been 
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through this manner of fretful advance rather than through a considered 
national policy that psychological doctrine and its operations have grown 
in toleration if not-in total acceptance during this century. 

The first World War provided the stage for the massive and wide- 
spread introduction of propaganda and psychological warfare as instru- 
ments of modern conflict. The worldwide effort was a curious mixture of 
success and failure based upon what Paul Linebarger perceptively iden- 
tified as each belligerent’s “peacetime nonpolitical propaganda facilities.”® 
The German effort foundered largely on national arrogance, bureaucratic 
inflexibility, and a firm belief in the Clausewitzian precepts of military 
victory. In short, Imperial Germany failed to communicate. At the time, 
and during the interwar years, it was a critically overlooked lesson. 
Britain, on the other hand, performed brilliantly on the psychological and 
political warfare front, exploiting the “rape of Belgium,” German field 
terror, and the traditional bonds of Anglo-American language, commer- 
cial, and cultural ties. Yet British organizational efforts in the psychologi- 
cal area were compounded of four years of rivalry, agency jousting, and 
split commands. However, by 1918 the British had settled on an exporta- 
ble Ministry of Information effort, a clever intelligence and communica- 
tions security organization (monitoring and censorship), feeding both 
military and civilian channels, and a domestic National War Aims Com- 
mittee which addressed the people of the United Kingdom. 

The French effort, unlike the British, which featured its superb press 
communications and news facilities, was more modest and largely cir- 
cumscribed by press control, image building, and astute diplomatic and 
cultural campaigning. 

For the United States, the psychological warfare of World War I was a 
national departure from tradition, a giant step forward into the then- 
emerging world of international communications. It was both a tempor- 
ary and a reluctant step, as seen by the structures which developed to 
harness and exploit the national motivational war effort and to “adver- 
tise” America as George Creel, presidential advisor and civilian director 
of the successful, free-flowing, and controversial U. S. Committee for 
Public Information, so proudly affirmed. The American effort as seen in 
the Creel Committee touched the civilian population, addressed neutrals, 
propagandized the enemy, supported our Allies, and even coped with the 
delicate matter of censorship. Administratively, Creel’s bureau was 
supervised by a committee including the secretaries of Navy, War, and 
State. An intense rivalry, if not jealousy, arose between the State De- 
partment and the Creel Committee over jurisdiction abroad, a forerunner 
of behavior to be repeated in the immediate post-World-War-II period 
by the State Department and the Office of War Information (OWI) over 
the Voice of America. In contrast, the U. 8. Army military intelligence 
quietly and effectively engaged in combat leaflet operations (at that time 
the only major available front line weapon) and pioneered enemy morale 


studies, based upon a reading of German language press and indepth 
prisoner interrogations. The net effect of the army’s program and Creel’s 
innovative world advertising campaign was to lead to a German conviction 
that American propaganda was all-pervasive, and an American convic- 
tion that advertising was a unique native ability destined for greater 
things. It was out of this milieu that in the 1920s and 1930s America 
produced Walter Lippmann (who had served in the G-2 psywar effort) 
and his classic study of Public Opinion (1922); Edward L. Bernays (fresh 
from promoting the creation of the Czechoslovak Republic as a member of 
the Creel Committee), a leader in the public relations industry; and a 
George Creel, confident in his belief of How We Advertised America 
(1920), who could not switch to selling presidents.® The organizational 
structure of World War I had passed into the society at large, and as 
Henry Stimson once remarked we had removed ourselves from the busi- 
ness of reading other people’s mail. 

And so the American republic lapsed into its disastrous period of 
normalcy which persisted largely unchallenged until the eve of World 
War II. Great strides were made domestically in advertising, public 
relations, and mass communications. Social science research began its 
first efforts into market research, audience measurement, content 
analysis, and communications feedback. Radio made its commercial entry 
into the American market place as a new, prosperous entertainment 
medium. The motion picture arrived as a determinant of middle class 
values, a form of propaganda in itself. The techniques of propaganda and 
psychological warfare in typical fashion were being put to efficient, 
pragmatic use in America’s Middletown environment. 

However, as America turned inward politically and psychologically, a 
new world struggle was in the making. The march of Nazi and Fascist 
totalitarianism had begun. The affairs of empire and aggression were met 
in political struggle. Psychologically, the tempo accelerated, and for the 
first time during the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939), shortwave radio 
played a role in warfare. The stage for radio warfare had been carefully 
set; it was no accident. Beginning in 1927 Holland had started broadcast- 
ing to the Dutch East Indies. In 1932, the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion commenced its Empire Service (later to evolve into the famous BBC 
External Services). Nazi Germany launched its Auslandsdeutsche prog- 
rams in 1933; Fascist Italy followed in 19385 with broadcasts to Italians in 
Latin America; and that same year Japan initiated Japanese and English 
broadcasts to Hawaii. France joined the race in 1936. The United States 
did not follow the lead until war had set in. The Voice of America dates 
from 1942. In addition, British, French, Italian, and German informa- 
tional and cultural activities were increased around the world. The arena 
was being prepared systematically for the terror of total warfare and the 
intensity of ideological conflict. In Russia, the Soviet experiment had 
survived and the Communists were busily perfecting techniques of sub- 
versive propaganda. Shortwave radio as a form of contact across vast 


Siberian distances quickly became an instrument of news, indoctrination, 
and communications. Political warfare, psychological conditioning, and 
national propaganda became everyday tools in the hands of the totalita- 
rian mandarins. In commenting on the situation, Whitton and Larson 
carefully summed up the state of psychological preparations in the inter- 
war years: 


Propaganda reflected with remarkable accuracy the foreign policies of the re- 
spective states. Aggressive states employed aggressive propaganda, revolutio- 
nary states subversive propaganda. The peaceful states either used no propaganda 


at all or entered the psychological conflict only when forced into it. . . . However, 
as the powers were preparing for the great trial of arms they had commenced the 
struggle. . . . with all-out radio war.!¢ 


A somewhat bewildered yet confident civilian America entered the lists 
December 7, 1941. With the enthusiasm of near perfect morale and 
conviction bred of the rightness of the “great crusade,” America 
mobilized. With mobilization came the organization of a formidable, com- 
plex, and jurisdictionally divided psychological warfare machine. It was a 
study in American political fear, executive compromise, and bureaucratic 
rivalry involving Nelson Rockefeller’s cultural operations in Latin 
America, coordinated through the State Department; General William 
Donovan's covert psywar responsibilities within the uniformed Office of 
Strategic Services (O.S.S); Elmer Davis’ civilian Office of War Information 
with duties in foreign and overt propaganda; and the individual armed 
services’ effort in special warfare. In 1942, 0.8.8. was given authority to 
develop psywar plans in support of military programs; by 1948, O.W.I. 
was given responsibility for official domestic war information dessemina- 
tion, foreign information, and overt propaganda with linkages to the 
military through the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Theater Commanders. 
Psywar in the field was handled by a psychological warfare division in the 
European Theater and a psywar branch in the southwest Pacific area. In 
Europe, American psychological warfare liaison with the British was 
excellent; in the Pacific, cooperation with Admiral Louis Mountbatten’s 
command was minimal." 

It was largely on the bases of this multiple effort among often compet- 
ing agencies that America’s great reservoir of human talent and com- 
munications expertise was sent to war psychologically. American 
psychological doctrine was based upon two concepts: unconditional sur- 
render and total victory. Politically, history has shown that the Allies 
might have achieved peace sooner had total victory not been the goal. 
Technically, while U. S. doctrine whatever its shortcomings was im- 
plemented with ingenuity and professional proficiency, by war’s victori- 
ous end with military triumph at hand, the psychological weapon was once 
again largely dismantled. The reasoning paralleled the World War I 
experience: a democracy does not freely engage in political propa- 
ganda; psychological warfare is political trickery reluctantly used in all-out 
conflict. 

Conspicuously absent from the early post-World-War-I-and-II argu- 
ments waged against the use of psychological warfare or propaganda 
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agencies in peacetime was the increasing role of ideology and systematic 
psychological manipulation of attitudes and events in the international 
arena. In this vein, the Congressional Record in 1918 could report such 
statements as: 


A bureau of publicity to exploit the various acts and departments of the Gov- 
ernment, ... is a very dangerous thing in a Republic because. . . it has 
tremendous power, and in ordinary peace-time I do not think any party or any 
administration would justify or approve it.” 


Yet, the highly democratic and parliament-conscious British consider 
psychological operations in a much more systematic and long term man- 
ner which might be summarized as (1) determining the opinion not only 
of an opposing government but of the public on whose support that 
government depends and then (2) influencing that opinion.” 

Thus, while British realism expressed the Crown’s modest but well- 
defined approach to psychological and political warfare, and while the 
Soviet Union was mounting a massive and aggressive postwar prop- 
aganda effort directed at the West, the United States was fast retiring its 
psychological and communications functions. No fundamental doctrinal 
evaluation or psywar critique flowed from the wartime experience. Few 
scholars or thinkers addressed the problem.'* The answer to Ameri- 
ca’s postwar psychological posture came not from doctrine or from or- 
ganization, for both were largely lacking, but from the fear generated by 
the worldwide propaganda, subversion, and espionage of the Soviet Bloc 
led by the USSR. In the name of anti-Communism, the U.S. government 
girded itself reluctantly once again, and, as part of the rearming, the 
Voice of America was saved from extinction, a residual information effort 
was maintained within the State Department, and cultural relations 
were, interestingly enough, upgraded in image and vitality. The military 
services, constrained by budgetary restrictions, inexperienced career 
personnel, and a World-War-II mentality, relegated psychological 
operations to contingency plans and reserve mobilization billets. The 
armed forces could not afford the luxury of the psychological weapon. 

It was on this thread of organizational chaos and doctrinal fear that the 
U. S. fought the Korean police action, a desperate, bloody exercise in 
political warfare which left Americans and their military leadership pro- 
foundly frustrated and disappointed because the American urge to vic- 
tory, military decision, and decisiveness had been blunted. U.S. military 
professionals mindful of the administrative and personnel difficulties of 
World-War-II psywar were content to allow an unprepared, unequipped, 
and uncertain U.S. Information Agency ' to carry the major burden 
under President Harry Truman’s “Campaign of Truth.” 17 

During this entire postwar period of intensifying “Cold War” (1948-60), 
the American emphasis was largely on organization and channels, a 
calculated effort to satisfy the various interested governmental agencies. 
However, individuals and government-sponsored research urged 
clearer assignments of responsibility, an acceptable priority for 
psychological doctrine, and a trained professional cadre capable of operat- 
ing internationally across the spectrum of psychological and informational 
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activities. It was during this period that American psychological doctrine 
and operations first began to mature, if not to be fully accepted or 
implemented as modern instruments of statecraft. Pushed by the Army 
(especially the Office of the Chief of Speical Warfare), supported by the 
Department of Defense’s Special Operations and Psychological Opera- 
tions groupings, and encouraged at the White House level by such leading 
citizens (and practitioners) as C. D. Jackson, William Jackson, and Nel- 
son Rockefeller, the movement, slow in operation, began.1® Although 
the State Department continued to view propaganda and psychological 
operations as a combination of gimmickry and conduct unbecoming a 
diplomat, the press of world reality pushed the United States inexorably 
toward an awareness of the new psychological dimension of international 
political communications. Without quite realizing it, the psychological 
factor was becoming the “new diplomacy.” ! 

Throughout this era the central civilian agency in the drama—the U.S. 
Information Agency (U.S.I.A.)—moved with caution and uncertainty. 
Created in 1953 by executive order as an independent agency of govern- 
ment charged with “telling America’s story abroad,” the Agency was 
given responsibility for overt international information activities of the 
U.S. government, some responsibility for “gray” area propaganda and 
liaison in the darker arts with the contingency military offices concerned, 
and an even more nebulous relation with the Central Intelligence Agency 
and its parent National Security Council. In addition, U.S.I.A., by ar- 
rangement with the State Department, was responsible for the operation 
abroad of cultural relations. Thus, one agency, never really completely 
accepted by the Congress, was charged with U. S. overseas press rela- 
tions, overt propaganda, cultural relations, and from time to time (as in 
Korea and later in Vietnam) psychological warfare activities.?° The 
Agency gradually developed an operational split, and no wonder, with a 
continuum of responsibilities, some almost contradictory (commented one 
officer: “waging psyops in Korea in one tour of duty and being cultural 
officer in Moscow the next tour is not exactly conducive to consistency 
and credibility”), little authority within the higher councils of govern- 
ment, and a career orientation among its officers toward the State De- 
partment’s foreign service officer corps.” It was a time approximating 
what Bernard Rubin describes as the need for the emergence of 
“psychological peacefare.” 

III. THE SOVIET PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPT 

Against this extended background of administrative and policy uncer- 
tainty, the Soviet Union through its international Communist network 
and ideological control mechanism developed a worldwide “organizational 
weapon” emphasizing a Pavlovian-repetitive doctrine of propaganda, a 
highly developed sense of tactics based upon political and psychological 
goals, and a competence in informal transnational penetration ap- 
proximating what Andrew Scott terms “the revolution in statecraft.” 

While Americans argued about how to present the truth, and how to 
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organize for psychological operations, the Soviets raised ideology to an 
almost medieval level of zeal, and practiced indoctrination as a tried and 
true instrument of agitation and propaganda. Organizationally, there was 
no question but that the Soviets appreciated both the high risks and high 
rewards of aggressive political and psychological warfare. Starting with 
Lenin, who was a superb political organizer and propagandist, the Soviet 
state with its Communist ideology never lost sight of world opinion and 
psychological advantage. Their approach, contrary to the American 
technique, was not, as Wilbur Schramm has pointed out, “the word,” but 
rather the hardened organizational cadre. “With the Communists,” he 
observed, “there is no sharp separation between words and deeds, be- 
tween political and military warfare.” 

One can attempt to sum up the basic postwar distinctions between the 
American and Soviet approaches. The Americans have traditionally failed 
+o integrate the psychological principle at the highest levels of govern- 
ment. Psychological warfare has been considered an orphan both of 
military operations and foreign affairs programming. Operationally, 
American practitioners have tended to be media oriented, public rela- 
tions inclined, suspicious of communications research, and firm believers 
in the spoken and written word. As suggested, the Soviets, for their part, 
have been organizationally zealous, doctrinally oriented, and inclined to 
integrate psychopolitical inputs into strategy and tactics, wether dip- 
lomatic or military, before implementing programs of operations.”* 


IV. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTOR 

As pointed out in the conference report treating “American Public 
Diplomacy,” whatever the pragmatic successes or shortfalls of American 
psychological operations may have been in the last half century, and 
despite intense Soviet interest in the psychological weapon, dramatic new 
inputs—involving technology, mass communications, private and public 
constituencies, and instant news—have arrived on the scene, changing 
forever the earlier political and military stance of psychological opera- 
tions, and projecting a vastly different set of circumstances to be consid- 
ered by Americans in the decade ahead.*4 

There is little doubt that the communications revolution of the 1960s, 
involving the worldwide availability of transistor radios, television, and 
multichannels of communications, including satellites, has made its mark 
on doctrine and policy of democrat and totalitarian alike. Today, the 
psychological impact of rising expectations and rising frustrations con- 
verge at a point on the communications spectrum, making the psychologi- 
cal consideration of policy an absolute must. Political communication, as 
Murray Dyer long ago pointed out, must be organized and respected.” 
This fact of psychological life is now generally accepted whether it be in 
the “selling of a president” or, as James Reston put it, in dealing with the 
“artillery of the press.” Thus, the advent of a world communications 
grid has forced the acceptance of a new psychological dimension in inter- 
national politics and war. A goodly measure of the distress, anger, and 
frustration over Vietnam stems from the operations of this psychocom- 


munications network. Older precepts of privilege, sanctity of informa- 
tion, news censorship, primitive propaganda principles, hallowed military 
traditions, and standard tactical operating procedures have been literally 
torn asunder, and the task for the 1970s comprises a basic rebuilding and 
re-formation of concepts. In the modern idiom of audiovisual communica- 
tions, it is increasingly difficult to separate domestic information from 
international political communications. It is likewise well nigh impossible 
to divide act from word, example from preachment. The spectacular rise 
of television as a worldwide political instrument has rendered largely 
ineffective American compartmentalized psychological and propaganda 
operations, whether they be military as in Vietnam, informational as 
practiced by U.S.I.A., or news promotional as increasingly urged by 
government public affairs specialists.27 What these developments 
suggest, of course, is that not only have our preoccupations and moderate 
successes in technique become outmoded, but the twenty-year search for a 
psychological doctrine has been overtaken by a revolution in technology, 
which as McLuhan has shown, led both to a “world tuned in” and yet 
sophisticated enough to differentiate between the hard images of radio 
and television and the frequently softer hues of official spokesmen and 
psychological warriors.”8 


V. U.S. ORGANIZATION FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 
Following what might be historically described as phase I of the “Cold 
War” (1948-1960) in which the United States stood firm politically and 
ideologically in defense of its overseas commitments, the complexities of 
Cuba, the Dominican intervention, and the extended Vietnamese conflict 
descended upon us and America, again, unprepared psychologically, en- 
tered the era of wars of national liberation, a complex model of social, 
psycho-political, and military factors designed to exploit national vul- 
nerabilities, erode social and economic institutions, and encourage even- 
tual indigenous insurgent takeovers of developing countries. From a 
psychological point of view, the choice of weapons was and is superb. A 
modern, conventional high-technology military force is at a basic disad- 
vantage in such a circumstance. The warfare is more political, terroristic, 
and unconventional than traditionally military. It is warfare fought politi- 
cally with the help of guerrillas and.military force rather than warfare 
fought militarily with the help of political force. At no point, as Sir Robert 
Thompson has warned again and again, was the United States prepared 
adequately to understand and cope with this style and concept of people’s 
war.”® By 1962, President John Kennedy had tried to retool for political 
warfare with emphasis on Special Forces operations, military advisors, 
psychological operations, and coordinated overseas mission activities.*° 
With the war escalating in 1965, President Johnson ordered creation of 
new forms to counter the threatening success of a Communist-directed 
people’s war. The effort was organizational rather than doctrinal. At the 
Washington level, interested agencies under State Department chair- 
manship were layered into the Senior Interdepartmental Group. with 
Interdepartmental Regional Groups immediately below. Beyond that, a 
Washington-level Vietnam Working Group was established and at the 
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theater level psychological operations were coordinated and directed by 
the Joint U.S. Public Affairs Office (JUSPAO) with direction for military 
political warfare and combat psychological operations flowing from this 
innovative, functional joint civil-military organization. 

However, despite a determined bureaucratic effort at coordination, the 
intensity of the war, the backlash at home brought on by the psychologi- 
cal impact of the communications revolution, the growing frustration of 
the U.S. Army over its increasing difficulties, and the U.S.I.A. reluc- 
tance to practice psychological warfare on a limited resource base led to a 
splintering of the U.S. psychological effort in-country. Once more, doc- 
trine, never strong, suffered, and technique became an end in itself.*! 
Today, with America firmly entered into the 1970s, the permanent or- 
ganization of national PSYOP is still in large part philosophically ad hoc 
and administratively careerist oriented; the military, principally the U.S. 
Army, is still limited by manuals, inflexibility, and the system—although 
the Army has imaginatively established a career pattern for personnel 
interested in psychological operations, military assistance, and civil .af- 
fairs. The time is opportune for a searching review of military-civil 
operations in the psychological-informational, counterinsurgency, and 
cultural areas. 

VI. TOWARD A DOCTRINE OF THE 1970s 

This paper has treated at considerable length the evolution of the 
American approach to psychological doctrine and operations. It has at- 
tempted to indicate where modern communications and Soviet Com- 
munist concepts enter the equation. It has done so because it is very 
nearly impossible to grasp the strengths and, above all, the weaknesses 
of the U.S. psychological effort without a fairly detailed review of where 
we are today and where we have come from, psychologically speaking. It 
seems apparent from what has gone before that America faces a serious 
task in pulling its psychological forces together for what promises to be 
the first full decade of instant world communications. 

Let us briefly summarize the state of the art: 

1. The United States lacks a coherent, government-wide doctrine of 
psychological operations. 

2. The State Department still resists development of psychological 
initiatives in favor of traditional diplomatic method and leverage. 

3. The U.S. military, for whom psychological operations remain 
tactically and politically important in a revolutionary era of change, has 
largely failed to adjust to the technical and professional standards re- 
quired in today’s communications environment. 

4. The U.S. Information Agency stands in need of re-examination 
and reorganization. It has slowly lost its mission in the onrush of events 
and change, and it continues to maintain a structure based essentially on 
1953 models. 

5. Diplomacy secretly arrived at has given way to international 
politics psychologically arrived at. Both Moscow and Washington, not to 
mention Peking and Hanoi, are painfully aware of the open convenant of 
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public opinion and the growing participation of the masses in affairs of the 
earth. 

Where does this situation leave the cause of the psychological dimen- 
sion? 

First, it demands that reality be faced. The United States has no 
alternative but to accept the necessity of a prudent psychological doctrine 
based upon legitimate and achievable foreign policy and national se- 
curity needs and goals. A State Department that resents the loss of 
historic authority should no more prevent the updating of doctrine and 
technique than should a weakened Information Agency resist the implica- 
tions of modern communications research or the military refuse to de- 
velop expertise in and sensitivity to psychological intelligence. 

In the 1970s psychological operations of necessity will grow in impor- 
tance and will encompass the entire foreign and military affairs comunity. 
The process has in fact already begun. Military planning and decisionmak- 
ing today risk failure if the psychological dimension is overlooked.” A 
recent U.S. Navy-sponsored study went so far as to suggest that to be 
responsive to the strategic environment and support the limited objec- 
tives of U.S. policy, “military operations should be conceived, planned, 
conducted and evaluated in the light of what they may or do communicate 
to foes, allies, and neutrals among diverse populations.” ** This type of 
thought does not surprise the modern communicator or psychological 
planner, but it does represent a departure for the policy decisionmaker. 
Yet evidence is rapidly accumulating that the new communications envi- 
ronment is at last being accepted in the strategic planning process. As 
such, it would appear likely that the psychological factor in national 
security will be in the 1970s a fully accepted equal to military, political, 
and economic inputs.** 

If, as a result of reality, psychological doctrine does evolve as a hand- 
maiden of necessity, it will surely not be confined to military PSYOP, but 
rather it will become an integral consideration in the development of 
national strategy and policies. It will cut across the government prop- 
aganda effort, across administration public affairs postures, information 
and cultural affairs. It will affect military training and deployments, 
tactics, and future operations. The 1970s will, in short, bring about a 
psychological environment made mandatory by communications technol- 
ogy and information flow. 

This thesis is reinforced when one considers the array of security 
problems we face today without ready solution. For example, what per- 
manent impact has the first televised war in history—Vietnam—had on 
domestic and foreign public opinion? Given the high discipline and strong 
psychological motivation of guerrillas and insurgents involved in “wars of 
national liberation,” how can conventional military strategies be expected 
to defeat mobilized resistance and public opinion? How is mass opinion to 
be analyzed and mobilized in insurgencies? How is national policy to be 
sustained by popular support in the face of mass involvement through 
instant communications? One could extend the list almost indefinitely, 
but it is sufficent to observe that in such a world the psychological factor 
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becomes a basic consideration, and a doctrinal approach must inevitably 
follow. 

Another area of change in the 1970s will be the reorganization of the 
military and foreign affairs approach to psychological operations. The 
Department of Defense, the military services, the State Department, 
U.S.I.A., and the Central Intelligence Agency will be forced to reform 
agency structures to conform to national need. Indeed, the intelligence 
community itself will be called upon to accept the challenges of warfare 
and diplomacy psychologically waged in what will be a major step forward 
in providing facts and information fundamental to the operational sound- 
ness of such programs. 

Finally, after a long period of intellectual hostility there will be a 
gradual rapproachment between the community of psychological 
operators and the research community. The 1970s should provide the 
inpetus for pointed experimentation and research leading to development 
of techniques for the measurement of effectiveness, methodologies of 
analysis, and key psychological indicators. With the advent of communi- 
cation theory, and its rapid advance, the professional calling and training 
of the psychological and information specialist will take on new meaning. 
The journalist turned propagandist, the teacher turned cultural ambas- 
sador, the military officer turned psy-warrior and advisor will move from 
the intuitive state (which will still be needed) to the professional level of 
communicator. 

The 1970s will see a change in military environment, in professional 
training, in world cultural and psychological contact. Nation building will 
give way in our military assistance plans to the civic culture; military 
tactics will be leavened by increased attention to communications; and 
national strategy will find the psychological dimension as readily accepta- 
ble by the decade’s end as the tank and machine gun were by November 
1918. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF PSYOP 


INTRODUCTION 

During the 1960s, the use of psychological instruments for national 
political and military purposes expanded dramatically. As a result, by the 
early 1970s military employment of PSYOP was no longer limited to 
combat propaganda or psychological warfare, was no longer viewed, as in 
World War II and Korean conflict times, as a specialized and subordinate 
operation. Today the scope of PSYOP encompasses diverse activities— 

onmilitary as well as military—in support of national objectives. 

A PSYOP is communication and therefore covers the entire field of 
human action. (See the essay by Phillip Katz in this chapter.) Giving rise 
to the greater scope attributed to the psychological factor in international 
political and military relations has been a fuller understanding of the field 
of communication. Communications research has grown so rapidly that 
many sociological and psychological concepts previously confined to the 
academic world have influenced or compete to influence revisions of 
PSYOP concepts and doctrine. 

As long as PSYOP retained its constricted image as a minor and almost 
arcane support to military operations, such matters as rational training, 
thorough understanding, systematic evaluation, and resulting improve- 
ment were elusive. Recognition that PSYOP is essentially a form of 
communications has both clarified the wide range of potentially contribut- 
ing fields (for example, psychology, sociology, communications, political 
science, economics, and anthropology) and, at the same time, obfuscated 
many of the previously accepted assumptions of PSYOP by subjecting it 
to the debates going on within these diverse fields. 

Even the recognition in the early 1970s that communications are an 
important part of the political strategy of all countries did not result in a 
willingness to fully acknowledge psychological strategy and initiatives as 
acceptable in American political and military operations in peacetime. 
For years, reluctance to accept the use of persuasive communications 
precluded the development of basic conceptualization and systematic 
doctrine. Thus, it is understandable that confusion arose about several 
doctrinal concepts. Some contended that official Defense Department 
definitions were too broad and nebulous. 

The situation might have continued indefinitely if the United States 
had not become intimately involved in the socioeconomic development of 
many foreign nations in the 1960s. The cruciality of communications was 
evident in carrying out this massive and multifaceted commitment to assist 
developing areas. Technical cooperation, security assistance, development 
of supporting national conciousness—each aspect of the American effort 
depended upon communications. In this context, a specific area of concern 
is how PSYOP relates to other overseas, nonmilitary missions and ac- 
tivities such as civil affairs, civic action, community relations, troop 
information, and public information. 
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Perhaps as a result of this experience, a large effort to integrate 
psychological operations with the other techniques of supporting national 
objectives was undertaken in the military. By the early 1970s this effort 
was still in its formative stages, often reflected more in training and 
long-range planning than in operations, but the recognition that PSYOP 
was closely related to other politico-military tools was clear. Indeed, the 
U.S. Army, in particular, attempted to develop career programs recog- 
nizing PSYOP as one of the key politico-military fields. 

The essays in this chapter reflect the broad range of thought associated 
with the nature and scope of PSYOP: the reasons for its importance, its 
relationship to communication theory, the context of its employment, and 
the relationship of PSYOP to other Army activities as well as to broad 
policy objectives. Whatever fluidity of thinking is represented by these 
essays, PSYOP portends to become an even more essential activity in the 
years ahead. 


ORIGIN OF PSYOP TERMINOLOGY* 
By Wituiam EF. DAUGHERTY 
An account of the origin of the terms PSYWAR and PSYOP 

It has been amply demonstrated that American employment of prop- 
aganda, psychological warfare (PSYWAR), psychological operations 
(PSYOP), or whatever one chooses to call the activity that these terms 
are intended to describe is neither revolutionary nor un-American. In 
this essay the origins of the terms “PSYWAR” and “PSYOP” will be 
described. 

PSYWAR AND PSYOP 
The terms ‘ ‘nsychological sparatinna and “psychological warfare” are 
/ often used interchangeably to identify an activity or function as:old as 
( human conflict or intercultural group relations. Both terms, however, are 
known to be of relatively recent origin. Psychological warfare was first 
used in 1920 and psychological operations in 1945. . 

The British military analyst and historian, J. F. C. Fuller, is believed. 
to have been the one who coined the term “psychological warfare,” when 
in 1920, in a scholarly analysis of lessons learned during World War I, 
especially as these related to the employment of such new weapons as 
armor, he allowed his mind to wander imaginatively about the character 
of the future battlefield. In his treatise on tanks he prophesied that 
traditional means of warfare, as then known and understood, might in 


time be 
replaced by a purely psychological warfare, wherein weapons are not used or 
battlefields sought. . . but [rather]. . . the corruption of the human reason, the 


dimming of the human ‘intellect, and the disintegration of the moral and spiritual 
life of one nation by the influence of the will of another is accomplished. 


Although Fuller’s employment of the term is believed to have been the 
earliest recorded use of the phrase, there is not thought to be any direct 
connection between his use and the widespread adoption of it by Ameri- 


*Original essay by William E. Daugherty. 
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eans on the eve of World War II. The British did not adopt the term to 
describe what both they and the Americans hesitated to describe as 
propaganda operations. Instead of employing the term “PSYWAR,” the 
British adopted the term “political warfare” to describe those activities 
that Americans came to identify in time as psychological warfare or 
PSYWAR. Since World War II the British have followed American 
practice and now use the term “SYWAR” to describe the activities they 
previously identified as political warfare. The earliest recorded use of the 
term “psychological warfare” in an American publication occurred in 
January 1940 when an article entitled “Psychological Warfare and How to 
Wage It” appeared in a popular American journal.” 

The earliest recorded use of the term “psychological operations” occur- 
red early in 1945 when Captain (later Real Admiral) Ellis M. Zacharias, 
U.S. Navy, employed the term in an operation plan designed to hasten the 
surrender of Japan. Without any description or explanation, the term was 
used in the context “All psychological operations will be coordinated both 
as to times and trends in order to avoid reduction of effectiveness of this 
main operation.” * The next use of the term was in 1951, when the 
Truman Administration renamed an interagency strategy committee giv- 
ing it the title Psychological Operations Coordinating Committee. 
Neither in 1945 nor in 1951 did the use of the term “psychological opera- 
tions” create so much as a ripple of interest. 

Although the Department of the Army made the change in 1971, it was 
not until the 1960s that psychological operations came to supplant 
psychological warfare as the all-inclusive term in common use. Any 
explanation of this development must take into account the fact that 
Americans have become increasingly concerned about the continued use 
of a term that includes the word “warfare” to describe an activity that is 
directed to friends and neutrals as much or more than to hostile or 
potentially hostile people. Examples are the Lebanon crisis of 1958 and 
the Dominican Republic intervention of 1965. 

In the late 1960s, with the widespread use of psychological operations 
in Indochina, emphasis was placed upon the need to integrate PSYOP 
with other training and operations and upon the reinforcement which 
other missions could lend to psychological operations. The psychological 
objective of military assistance and civic action, for example, was more 
fully stressed. 


NOTES 
1. J. F.C. Fuller, Tanks in the Great War, 1914-1918 (London: Murray, 1920, p. 320. 
2. Anon., “Psychological Warfare and How To Wage It,” Current History and Forum, LI 
(January 1940), pp. 52-53. 
3. Ellis M. Zacharias, Capt. USN., Secret Missions: The Story of an Intelligence Officer 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946), p. 345. 
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WHAT IS COMMUNICATION?* 


By YasumMasa TANAKA 
A discussion of the process of communication as it relates to persuasion. 


From mentalists to behaviorists, over the last quarter century, an 
intensive effort has been made to construct a general model of human 
behavior. Models which can explain human behavior have recently been: 
constructed by a number of behaviorists. Among these is a variety of 
“eybernetic models” that variably take into account the communication 
and control aspects of human behavior. In the simplest terms, these 
models presuppose a series of psychological processes in which one indi- 
vidual’s or organization’s behavior, in the form of explicit “output” infor- 
mation produced by him or it, is dependent upon the “input” information 
that an individual or organization may receive from other people or 
organizations and from the environment. In order to examine their valid- 
ity and discover their relevance to our problems, let us look briefly at a 
few of them. 

As an initial point of reference, it is useful to keep H. D. Lasswell’s 
classic formula in mind. The scientific study of communication, he says, 
involves discovering “Who Says What, In Which Channel, To Whom, 


- With What Effect.” 


There is another type of model, the “cybernetic” one, first introduced 
by C. E. Shannon for telephone communication and subsequently ad- 
justed for human communication situations by C. E. Osgood.” 3 

On the basis of the “theory” of these models, we now can make a more 
formal statement about the nature of human communication behavior. 
We can assume the existence of various processes of decoding and encod- 
ing between input and output events. Decoding here refers to the way in 


' which the individual human (or organization) receives input information 


from his environment—namely, the internal reaction caused by the input 


- on the subject. Encoding designates those processes whereby the indi- 


vidual human (or organization) chooses some response, in the form of 
output, to the environment surrounding and affecting him. That which 
psychologists call the “mediation process” is thus considered as the bridge 
between decoding and encoding. In the simplest terms, it is the process 
which “mediates” between the sensory nervous processes of decording on 
the “input” side and the motor nervous processes of encoding on the 
“output” side. Even in comparatively simple acts, such as making a 
speech, an individual’s communicating behavior is complex, susceptible to 
many factors, as suggested above, and it is a continuously renewing 
process whereby he is always adapting to his environment. 

At this point the term feedback is also relevant. It has been stated thus: 


The action is initiated by an “incongruity” between the state of the organism and 
the state ae is being tested for, and the action persists until the incongruity. . . 
is removed. 


*Excerpts from “Psychological Factors in International Persuasion,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 398 (November 1971), pp. 50-54. 
Reprinted with the permission of the American Academy of Political and Social Science and 
the courtesy of the author. 
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According to this view, the fundamental building block of the social 
system is the feedback “loop.”® 

Dealing with the complex organization and mechanisms of government, 
Karl Deutsch defines feedback as “a communication network that pro- 
duces action in response to an input of information, and includes the 
results of its own action in the new information by which it modifies its 
subsequent behavior.”® In other words, by this feedback mechanism, 
individual humans (and organizations) can correct errors and adjust their 
behavior to the continuously renewing environment. 

Furthermore, in view of the present state of communication technol- 
ogy, interpersonal interaction is not necessarily limited to a face-to-face 
situation. The whole or part of an encoded message may be quoted in a 
newspaper, or broadcast by radio and television, or even relayed via a 
communication satellite to local stations in foreign countries, for literally 
‘universal “mass consumption.” Then, as the feedback loops become more 
complex, the source will need some extended “scanning” devices or 
“monitors,” to gather feedback information. He will continuously need to 
keep an eye on local and national newspapers, radio or television news- 
casts, and even on the mass media in foreign countries! 


PERSUASION AND THE EFFECTS OF COMMUNICATION 

Persuasion may be defined as the art of “winning men’s minds by 
words.” The basic premise here is that persuasion is an act of communica- 
tion. We must note, however, that it is a special kind of communication, 
and it is not involved in all communication situations in which behavior is 
influenced by a set of input stimuli. In order to be persuasive in nature, 
the communication situation must involve a conscious attempt by the 
communicator to influence the thought and behavior of the receiver 
through the transmission of some message. 

Persuasive communication, therefore, implies a judgment of the situa- 
tion in terms of the intentions of the communicator and the resultant 
thought or behavior change of the receiver. Persuasive communications 
can thus be judged with respect to their success in producing desired 
thought or behavior, or their failure to do so. Examples of success or 
failure of persuasive communications can be easily seen in election cam- 
paigns, advertising, or international diplomacy. 

Research on persuasive communication embraces the study of persua- 
siveness, on the one hand, and persuadibility on the other. It also in- 
volves the study of: attitudes—how they are formed and how they can be 
changed. The focus of recent research on persuasion is on interrelation- 
ships among these variables, and the studies have been increasingly 
empirical or “experimental,” oriented toward the theory of attitude or- 
ganization and change. 

Comprehensive reviews and summaries of the relevant lituerature on the 
subject can be found in recent publications by E. P. Bettinghaus,’ R. L. 
-Rosnow and E. J. Robinson,® and W. J. MeGuire.® 
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NOTES 
' H. D. Lasswell, “The Structure and Function of communication in Society,” in L. Bryson, 
ed.,. The Communication of Ideas (New York: Harper & Row, 1948), p. 37 (punctuation 
added). 
®. C, E. Shannon, “The Mathematical Theory of Communication,” in C. E. Shannon and W. 
Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Communication (Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois 
Press, 1949). 
5- C, E. Osgood, “Psycholinguistics,” in S. Koch, ed., Psychology: A Study of Peas vol. 
6 (New York: McGraw-Hill 1963), p. 247. 
+. G. A. Miller, E. Galanter, and K. H. Pribram, Plans and the Structure of Behavior (New 
York: Holt, 1960), p. 26. 
* N. Wiener, The Human Use of Human Beings (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960), p. 12. 
8. K. W. Deutsch, The Nerves of Government (New York: Free Press, 1963), p. 88. 
7 EK. P. Bettinghaus, Persuasive Communication (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1968). 
8 R. L. Rosnow and E. J. Robinson, eds., Experiments in Persuasion (New York: 
Academic Press, 1967). 
® W. J. McGuire, “The Nature of Attitudes and Attitude Change,” in G. Lindzey and E. 
Aronson, eds., Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954), - 
vol. 3, pp. 1386-314. 


PSYOP AND COMMUNICATION THEORY* 


By Puitur P. Katz 


Communication involves the total spectrum of human actions. In itself, communication is 
. neither fact nor fiction; it is what the recipient. believes it to be. 


The purpose of this essay is to relate current communication theory to 
PSYOP. As noted in the introduction to this chapter, PSYOP is com- 
munication. To be precise, the function of PSYOP is to use communica- 
tion to influence behavior. Therefore, a basic understanding of the nature 
of communication, the role of communication in a social environment, and 
the process of communication (how people communicate with each other) 
is necessary in order to develop meaningful and dynamic PSYOP prog- 
rams. 

THE NATURE OF COMMUNICATION 

Communication, in a very broad sense, includes the various processes 
by which one person influences another and involves the total spectrum of 
human actions, including speech, written matter, music, drama, the 
pictorial arts, and other forms of behavior. Charles Cooley defines com- 
munication as“...the mechanism through which human relations exist 
and develop—all the symbols of the mind, together with the means of 
conveying them through space and preserving them in time... .”! 

Melvin De Fleur notes that man is born into an ongoing and elaborate 
culture, and an important aspect of this culture is the “set of conventions 
which exist concerning the relationship between signs and their refe- 
rents.” Man as a social being develops various habit patterns that permit 
him to respond to particular gestures, verbal and other, having as their 


* Original essay by Phillip P. Katz. 
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referents objects and events as they occur in their particular world of 
reality. A person’s understanding of a particular symbol is the set of 
_responses that the individual generates as a result of the stimulus of the 
symbol. The participation of the individual in the language process gives 
him the ability to communicate with himself (think) and with his social 
group. The entire process is structured around the social group. Human 
communication is the basis for group norms; it is the means by which 
social control is. exerted, roles are allocated, coordination of effort is 
achieved, expectations are made manifest, and the social process is car- 
ried on.* 

Communication should also be considered as the sharing of information. 
Each individual or social group considers information or ideas based on 
his needs, comprehending and using the information in a manner that 
best suits his particular interests. 

Human communication involves action; it is not mystical or magical; it 
is routine, daily, accepted, and normal. To understand communications 
one must understand, in a very real sense, people. Training in communi- 
cation is deeper than language training. It requires the ability to under- 
stand and relate the content of communication (messages) to the aspira- 
tions of people, groups, organizations, and societies. ‘The ability to under- 
stand how people relate to each other is crucial. For example, if a 
communicator develops a series of persuasive messages directed toward a 
guerrilla force, a very real understanding of interpersonal relationships 
at squad, platoon, and company levels is necessary for effective communi- 
cation. In support of this point, Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld state that 
a key to understanding the content and dynamics of individual opinions 
and actions is accurate fom DRC TenSIOn and knowledge of ue content and 
dynamics of small groups.* 

Individuals living in society generally desire to adhere to the opinions, 
attitudes, and habits of those with whom they are motivated to interact. 
The social reality of group life makes it clear that individuals influence 
each other’s perceptions, and the individual’s way of seeing reality is 
based on the “real world” around him. On the whole, all social groups 
require a degree of conformity, and a revolutionary movement develops 
definitive methods and procedures to insure conformity to group norms 
and values. 

A final but significant point is that groups, like individuals, have goals, 
and such goals often cannot be achieved without a degree of consensus. It 
is obvious that if a majority of the individuals cannot agree on the proper 
course of action, they cannot act collectively. It is only through meaning- 
ful communication that collective action and consensus can be attained. . 
THE ROLE OF COMMUNICATION 

Communication then, can be considered as the great relating tool. It 
relates individuals to each other and individuals to historical perspective. 
This makes group functioning possible and allows societies to live in 
harmony. 
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However, very seldom does communication have a single function, nor 
is the manifest content of the message always the important content. 
Harold Lasswell lists the functions of communication as follows: first, the 
surveillance of the environment; second, the correlation of the parts of 
society in responding to the environment; and third, the transmission of 
social heritage from one generation to the next.® With the understanding 
that an important function of communication is relating people to each 
other or to groups, or to history, and that the latent content of a message 
is significant, we can classify the vast majority of social communication 
under four major headings: 

1. To inform 

2. To instruct or teach 

3. To entertain 

4, To persuade . 
The above classification is from the viewpoint of the sender or the 
originator of the message. From the receiver’s point of view we should 
list: 

1. To understand 

2. To learn 


3. To enjoy 
4, To dispose or decide . 

It is important that PSYOP program managers understand that com- 
munication content (messages) can be designed to perform all of the 
functions stated in the previous paragraph, any one of the four, or any 
mix. 

David Berlo makes the point that the inform-persuade-entertain dis- 
tinction has led to confusion in that there has been a tendency. to interpret 
these purposes as exclusive entities; that is, one is not giving information 
when he is entertaining: one is not entertaining when he is persuading, 
and so forth.® This is not so! Yet the distinction is frequently made. Berlo 
emphasizes this point as follows: 

...it is popular today to distinguish between education (inform), propaganda (per- 
suade), and entertainment (entertain). In the public media, we try to distin- 
guish, between educational programs and entertainment programs—without pro- 
viding any reasonable basis for such distinction. Some professional communicators 
in the press and education state that they are not trying to persuade people, they 
are merely giving them informaton. Others view the entertainment industry as 
something independent of persuasion and ignore the effects their messages might be 
having on the levels of knowledge, thought processes, and attitudes of their 
audiences. The theatre, for example, is a distinguished vehicle of communication 
with a considerable tradition and heritage. Many people would classify the theatre 
as an “entertainment” vehicle: Yet countless examples could be given of plays that 


were intended to have, and did have, significant effects on an audience, other than 
“entertainment.” *7 


The inform-instruct-entertain-persuade distinction causes difficulty if 
we assume that these are independent functions of communication. As 


* Reprinted from David K. Berlo, The Process of Communication: An Introduction to 
Theory and Practice, 1960, with the permission of Holt, Rhinehart and Winston, Inc., 
copyright holder. 
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indicated above, sometimes it is difficult to relate them directly to experi- 
ence; that is, “knowing one when we see one.” Too often the message 
(leaflet, speech, skit, newspaper article, or movie) is the only item 
examined in order to determine communicative purpose. 

The inclination to consider the role of communication along rigid lines is 
often found in U.S. policy. Frequently, the role of PSYOP is viewed as a 
loudspeaker and leaflet operation with a persuasive function. Further- 
more, even the United States Information Agency (USIA) separates its 
activities into “information” and “cultural” programs, with the tendency 
to consider information programs from the viewpoint of the American 
journalist; to associate cultural programs with the objectivity of the U.S. 
educator; and to view persuasive programs as a function of the propagan- 
dist or PSYOP. Of course, a PSYOP organization that follows a rigid 
distinction as to the functions of communication is at a distinct disadvan- 
tage competing with communication viewed as a political weapon and 
directed at the “whole person,” skillfully combining the four functions of 
communication.® 

To the National Liberation Front (NLF) in Vietnam, for example, 
social institutions such as schools and membership associations are as 
important as the mass media in the total PSYOP effort. Especially at the 
tactical level the agitprop cadres of the NLF keenly understand the 
multipurpose function of communication. 

Therefore, a single NLF cultural drama program provides the audience 
with information, instruction, and entertainment, all designed to per- 
suade the target to adopt the political and social viewpoints of the NLF. 
Hence, it is again emphasized that PSYOP, especially in an insurgency 
environment, such as that in Vietnam in the 1960s, should integrate all 
functions of communication in an unmistakably coordinated PSYOP pro- 


gram. 
THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS 

All human communication must take place in the framework of social 
relations. The importance of understanding interpersonal relationships as 
an essential part of the communication process and the need for a clear 
vision of social pressures as part of the total communication process was 
emphasized previously. Joseph T. Klapper, Director of Social Research 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System, provides considerable evidence to 
support the thesis that effective persuasive communication must relate to 
the total social situation and that mass media are “not so terribly power- 
ful” in persuasive communication. Specifically, Dr. Klapper writes: 


More recent studies, both in the laboratory and the social world, documented the 
influence of a host of other variables [in persuasive communication] including 
various aspects of contextual organization; the audience’s image of the sources; the 
simple passage of time; the group orientation of the audience member and the 
degree to which he values group membership; the activity of opinion leaders; the 
social aspects of the situation during and after exposure to the media, and the 
degree to which the audience member is forced to play a role; the personality 
pattern of the audience member, his social class, and the level of his frustrations; 
the nature of the media in a free enterprise system; and the availability of social 
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mechanisms for implementing action drives. The list, if not endless, is at least 
overwhelming and it continues to grow * (emphasis added). 


Communication Situation : 

The communication situation is-one of the social factors that affects 
persuasive communication in that generally what people say and how 
they react to a PSYOP message depends on where they are, who is 
listening, and what communication channel is being used. P.J. 
Deutschmann has classified the communication situation as private com- 
munication and public (mass) communication." He lists face-to-face con- 
versation as one type of private communication; another category would 
be what he has labeled “interposed” (private communications such as a 
letter or a telephone call). 

It is apparent that in private communication one tends to be less formal 
and use different signs, words, and symbols. For example, members of 
the Armed Propaganda Teams (APT) (Viet Cong who have rallied to the 
GVN) frequently employ private communications to get the “Chieu Hoi 
message” to the families of known Viet Cong. The teams speak with the 
authority of experience; they are convincing; they have the personal 
answers to questions likely to be asked, and by their presence give proof 
that the Chieu Hoi Program delivers its promises. Furthermore, they can 
sincerely portray their inner feelings about their decision to defect from 
the ranks of the Viet Cong. 

Mass media communication channels can be face-to-face and public 
(mass meetings, cultural drama performances, movies, or opera) or pri- 
vate (the individual as a radio or television viewer, or reading a magazine, 
book, or leaflet). The significant point is that the communication situation 
determines to some extent the kind of communication that goes on and 
the response that is likely to be made to it. For example, many techniques 
used to stimulate enthusiasm at a public rally would not be appropriately 
used in an individual, private environment. It is unlikely that a person 
listening to a radio in private would develop crowd excitement and its 
consequent behavior. Moreover, a person would not communicate with a 
stranger in the same manner as he would with a member of his immediate 
family group, nor would he communicate with a trusted friend in the same 
manner as with a government official. 

A variety of communication techniques can be used to combine private 
and public communication. For example, a duplicate of a public poster can 
be prepared as a small handout or leaflet, thus permitting the individual 
to discuss the poster in public and at the same time carry the message 
home to discuss it with members of his family. The leaflet reinforces the 
government message and gives additional meaning to the public poster. 
Also, the handout or leaflet tends to set in motion a functional communi- 
cation group to discuss the poster for the second time (after the PSYOP 
eadre departs) in public. 


*Reprinted by permission of the copyright holder. vanes ©1960 by 
the Free Press, a corporation. 
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Influence of the Group 

. Four intervening variables in the communication processes have been 
stated in the literature as: first, the exposure to the media; next, the 
differential character of the various media; third, the existing attitude or 
attitudes of the individuals; and finally, the content of the message."! On 
the basis of many communication studies, Katz and Lazarsfeld have 
shown that a fifth variable should be added. They conclude that the 
response of the individual to communication cannot be accounted for 
without reference to his social environment and to the character of his 
interpersonal relationships. 

The focus of this section is on the primary group to which an individual 
belongs—his family, friends, informal work teams, small military 
units—and the more formal groups such as farmers’ organizations, youth 
groups, defense groups, and so forth.”* Katz explains that within these 
groups the members are mutually attracted to each other as per- 
sonalities. Such groups are usually characterized by their small size, 
relative durability, informality, and face-to-face contact.’ 

The influence of the group on communication is profoundly important to 
PSYOP; yet, for the most part, there is a tendency in U.S.-sponsored 
PSYOP programs to direct communication to the individual as an isolated 
entity of society rather than to the individual as an integral part of an 
active social environment. That being the case, many PSYOP intelli- 
gence- and information-gathering programs tend to organize the collec- 
tion of data as if each member of the target audience is isolated and in a 
sterile environment. Man’s social attachments are significant; con- 
sequently, the opinions and activities shared with a group influence his 
response to all communication. In other words, interpersonal relation- 
ships must be taken into account to understand properly the communica- 
tion process, and to conduct effective PSYOP programs. Katz states that 
interpersonal relationships seem to be anchorage points for individual 
opinions, attitudes, habits, and values.” 


This concept (the influence of the group) suggests that when people are 
interacting in the communication process, they generate and maintain 
common ideas and behavior patterns which they are reluctant to give up 
or to modify by themselves. Also, it is apparent that when communication 
concerns sensitive roles and standards of the group, the communication is 
usually checked with other members of the group. In this respect, two 
important communication concepts for PSYOP are (1) the two-step flow 
of communication; and (2) the reinforcement function. 

Two-Step Flow of Communication : 

Considerable research has shown that the image of the simple, direct 
effect of the mass media is an oversimplification. The closer one observes 
the workings of the mass media, the more one realizes that their effects 
depend on a complex network of specialized personal and social influ- 
ences. It appears that the mass media as such have marginal effect in 
persuasive communication about political or social programs. For PSYOP 
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this means that: (1) interpersonal communication significantly coun- 
teracts or reinforces messages transmitted by a source, and that (2) 
influence spreads gradually in a group via various combinations of mass 
media and interpersonal networks. A series of studies has demonstrated 
that communication frequently flows from the various media, reaching. 
first selected opinion leaders (or key communicators) and then, in turn, 
less active members of a group. Specifically, there could be and usually is 
a filter, or intervening factor, between the stimulus (the PSYOP mes- 
sage) and the resultant opinions, decisions, or actions of the group. This is 
what is meant by the two-step flow of communication. Some research has 
shown that even if there is direct communication, people will go to the 
key communicator for an interpretation or comment, which acts as a form 
of filter in the communication process. Katz has commented that it is a 
result of investigations dealing with the role of the opinion leader that 
communication research has joined those fields of social research which 
have rediscovered the primary group.'® 

These studies, many of them products of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research at Columbia University, found: first, that the influence of other 
people on specific decisions tends to be more frequent (and certainly more 
effective) than the influence of the mass media; second, that people are 
influenced most by their close associates and those who are of the same 
socioeconomic status; third, that intimate associates tend to hold opinions 
and attitudes in common and are reluctant to depart unilaterally from the 
group consensus even when a mass media appeal seems attractive; and 
finally, that opinion leaders tend to be more exposed to mass media than 
other members of the group. 

Reinforcement Function 

It has been stressed that an individual’s response to persuasive com- 
munication is based on and reinforced by his regular interpersonal rela- 
tionships. In all societies a normal person usually consults a member of 
this primary group before taking decisive action in response to persuasive 
messages. In other words, the tendency is to have a close friend or a 
relative reinforce his attitude toward the subject contained in the PSYOP 
message. For example, a great number of the Viet Cong rally to the 
government of Vietnam’s Chieu Hoi Program through an intermediary 
who is a relative or trusted friend. Many do not defect until they receive 
assurance from a relative or friend that the government of Vietnam will 
keep its promises concerning good treatment and other aspects of the 
amnesty program. . 

A form of reinforcement (in reverse) is this technique used by the Viet 
Cong cadres in their attempt to deter defection. To illustrate—a Viet 
Cong or North Vietnamese army soldier claims to his comrades that he 
was captured by the GVN or the U.S. forces and that he had sub- 
sequently escaped. He then testified that while a prisoner he was treated 
badly and that he had firsthand knowledge that the government of Viet- 
nam did not abide by their good treatment policy. 

_ The research findings on reinforcement substantiate the fact that inti- 
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mate associates tend to hold opinions and attitudes in common and are 
reluctant to depart unilaterally from their group consensus. The impor- 
tance of face-to-face communicaton (as a reinforcement function) was 
stated by a district chief to his American advisor as follows: “Americans 
have much but no talk. VC no have much, but have talk, talk, talk. We 
must talk.” 17 

Society and the Communication Framework 

The norms and constraints of the society as a whole also affect the 
communication framework. In any society there are things one usually 
does and things one simply does not do; things one generally believes 
without challenge and ideas one generally does not entertain because of 
the society that one has grown up in. Consequently, some ideas and 
traditions can be challenged, others not. Society determines how, why, to 
and from whom, and with what effects communication occurs. 

For example, the central objective of communication for Communist 
China is to mobilize the entire Chinese population in support of Com- 
munist policy. For them, the appeal is all-embracing, addressing itself to 
the whole person. Every aspect of the society is concerned with the 
objective, including the social institutions, such as schools and member- 
ship associations. *® . . 

The political regime relies on the radio-loudspeaker system to promul- 
gate new directives, to encourage the study of Mao Tse-tung’s works, and. 
to stimulate revolutionary enthusiasm generally. In Peking, for instance, 
the day begins at 5:30 a.m. with neighborhood loudspeakers pouring forth 
the music, “The East is Red.” This is usually followed by the reading of 
one of Mao’s sayings. Various methods have been used to increase the 
size of radio-listening audiences. One method is an organized effort to 
promote collective listening; another method is the use of radio-diffusion 
exchanges or wired-radio speakers. With regard to wired radio, Franklin 


Houn writes: 

The Chinese Communists feel, on the basis of their experience, that radio-diffusion 
exchanges are valuable instruments of agitation for higher labor productivity, and 
of socialist education among workers and peasants, ineliding the news distribution 
on national and international affairs. They also see its great value in transmitting 
and explaining policies and decrees of the party and government, disseminating 
scientific knowledge and guidance on sanitation, giving weather reports, enriching 
the cultural life of the nation, and mobilizing the population to undertake 
emergency works, !? 


In addition to radio, Communist China, in its efforts to reach the total 
society, has stressed the habit of reading. One effective method is to 
supplement printed newspapers with mimeographed newspapers,. hand- 
written wall newspapers, and countless blackboard newspapers in small 
villages and settlements, factories, schools, public organizations, 
cooperative farms, and company-size units of the army. 

Response of the Entire Personality 

Schramm says that meaning comes not merely from a dictionary defini- 
tion; it has factual, emotional, connotative, and denotative content. It is 
the response of the entire personality to a set of signs, and a person learns 
these responses in a social, not a sterile environment.?° Consequently, a 
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person’s experience with the symbols and their referents is the only 
meaning that anyone can read into a message. As an example, the 
motion-picture cartoon showing Donald Duck as a soldier had a denota- 
tive meaning rather than the intended connotative meaning to the Afri- 
cans who viewed this kind of presentation for the first time. In a similar 
way, any effort to explain the abstract principles of representative demo- 
cracy to a politically unsophisticated target can be a frustrating experi- 
ence. Certainly, the meaning that two people perceive in a message 
depends on finding an area in which the experience of the two individuals 
is sufficiently similar so that they can share the same signs efficiently. 
Therefore, if PSYOP programs are to have meaning, the first require- 
_ment is to understand that the source and the receiver must find an area 
where their experiences are sufficiently similar so that they can com- 
municate (share the same signs efficiently). Schramm uses the term 
“frames of reference” to explain the concept that two people can com- 
municate efficiently only in those areas where they have a common fund 


of experience. He says: 

e sources can encode, and the destination can decode, only in terms of the 
experience each has had. If we never learned any Russian, we can neither code 
nor decode in that language. If an African tribesman has never seen or: heard of an 
airplane, he can only decode the sight of an airplane in terms of whatever experi- 
ence he. has had. The plane may seem to him to be a bird, and the aviator a god 
borne on wings.*#4 . 


The concept of frames of reference can be visually portrayed by two 
circles. If circles around A and around B are considered as their frames of 
reference, then the areas wherein they can communicate efficiently with 
each other are represented by the overlap of the two circles. If the circles 
do not meet because they have no common experience, then communica- 
tion is impossible. If the circles have only a small area in common, then it 
is going to be difficult to get the intended meaning across from one to the 
other. It is suggested that one difficulty experienced by sophisticated 
urban Vietnamese, in attempting to communicate with rural audiences, is 
that there is no overlap of their frames of reference. In other words, a 
significant problem in intercultural communication is finding the area 
where the experiences of the communicator and the receiver are similar. 

Also it is important from a PSYOP viewpoint to understand that the 
VC soldier who picks up a leaflet or listens to a PSYOP radio broadcast 
not only brings to the message his language but certain beliefs and 
values, some lightly held and others he is prepared to defend stubbornly 
against change; and certain loyalties to persons and groups—these in- 
clude a sense of the kind of behavior that is expected of him as a member 
of those groups, and a keen sense of the possible social consequences of 
going against the norms. If he decides that the PSYOP message is 
interesting and promising enough, he selects some or all of the cues it 
offers, interprets them according to his frame of reference, and disposes 
of them according to his needs, his values, and the social imperatives and 
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the constraints he feels. To cite one obvious example, if a PSYOP leaflet 
(directed to a VC soldier) contains information about a GVN victory over 
an unknown VC unit in a distant province, it will be of little interest. On 
the other hand, if the leaflet presents facts and meaningful data about his 
own unit, if it provides names of people that he knows, and if it has a 
picture of a friend that he recognizes, it is highly probable that the 
message will have meaning and the frames of reference will overlap. 


Concept of Total Transmission 


The decisive step in the communication process is to “transmit” or 
deliver the message to the intended audience by an appropriate channel. 
The use of the term “transmit” in this context involves more than the 
physical dissemination of leaflets or the delivery of audio messages. It is a 
four-step “total transmission” process in that: first, the message must 
attract attention; second, it has to be selected; third, it has to be inter- 
preted; and fourth, it should be used at least in part as intended by the 
source. This “total” process generally applies to all communication, 
whether the purpose is to inform, to instruct, to entertain, or to per- 
suade. The first three elements of the process will be discussed in this 
section and the fourth in a subsequent section on Relation to Purpose. 

The critical step in the communication process is, of course, to attract 
attention, so that the message will be given consideration by the audi- 
ence. All sorts of gimmicks and devices are used to attract attention 
with the hope that a particular item will be selected for consideration. 
The newspaper headline, the flashy photograph, the fancy cover on a 
novel, the display outside of an auditorium, the attractive young lady ina 
television commercial—all are intended to attract attention. In operations 
in Vietnam, messages are placed’ on attractive calendars, put on soap, 
kites, and numerous utility items such as plastic shopping bags and wash- 
basins. 

The next step is to get the audience to read or listen to the message. 
Reading or listening takes energy, and, generally, man operates to con- 
serve his energy. The more energy required to make a response, the less 
likely it is that response will be made—other things being equal. David 
Berlo states that when the decision is made to perform or not perform a 
given communication behavior, it is based on the relationship between 
the amount of reward and the amount of energy required.”” 

It is suggested that the reason the safe-conduct pass scores highly as a 
selected item among enemy soldiers is the expectation of much reward for 
little effort. For one thing, this PSYOP message is usually direct and 
brief. Moreover, the safe-conduct leaflet is usually interpreted by the 
enemy soldier as additional insurance (it could save his life), so the 
reward is high. . 

Schramm notes that many times people select things accidentally or on 
impulse. Much is the result of role patterns or habits learned from 
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obscure experiences. Yet over the years people tend to seek the kinds of 
communication that have rewarded them in the past. Furthermore, 
people tend to develop considerable loyalty to their favorite magazine, 
radio station, opera, Broadway show, television program, or trusted 
friend. 

Berlo writes that Schramm’s concept can be expanded to include more 
than the selection of a message.”* Basically, he notes, we react to those 
things that are worth the effort and make decisions accordingly. He 
defines the fraction of decision as: 


Expected reward Fi 


Expected energy required 
After the selection of an item of communication, the next step is 
acceptance. This depends largely on what Schramm terms the “face 
validity” of the message, and on the reader’s judgment (interpretation) of 
the orignator’s credibility. Carl Hovland, Irving Janis, and Harold Kelly 
note that the credibility of a message depends on two factors. In their 


words: 
. . . avecipient may believe that a communicator is capable of transmitting valid 
statements, but still be inclined to reject the communication if he suspects the 
communicator is motivated to make nonvalid assertions. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to make a distinction between (1) the extent to which a communicator is 
perceived to be a source of valid assertions (his expertness) and (2) the degree of 
confidence in the communicator’s intent to communicate the assertions he considers 
most valid (his “trustworthiness”). In any given case the weight given a com- 
municator’s assertions by his audience will epend upon both these factors, and 
this resultant value can be referred to as the “credibility” of the communicator.* ** 


Many people regard the radio as more credible than the newspaper; 
others have the opposite opinion. A great number of studies confirm that 
attitudes toward the source to which information and news are credited 
are likely to affect the acceptance of a message. The very large number of 
studies which fall under the heading of “prestige suggestion” bear on this 
problem.”° 

As one example, an NVA sergeant stated that he was strongly influ- 
enced to defect by a GVN leaflet in the form of a testimonial from a 
former comrade. The PSYOP message contained three points: first, it 
related how this NVA soldier was wounded during a specific action and 
was left on the battlefield for three days; second, the message explained 
that the wounded soldier was “rescued” by the South Vietnamese army 
and immediately sent to a hospital; and third, the testimonial emphasized 
that as a prisoner of war the soldier was receiving good treatment. The 
NVA sergeant went on to explain that he was able to relate the informa- 
tion in the leaflet to the source (a former comrade) and with the actual 
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battle, and it was accurate. At this point he began to doubt the informa- 
tion given him by the VC cadre about the cruel treatment of prisoners.” 

In a similar manner, statements from high-ranking or prestigious VC 
or NVA defectors (Hoi Chanh) attract attention and add credibility to 
messages. One rallier declared that a message from a former VC colonel 
cast doubt on the credibility of their cadres. The troops asked, “Why 
should such a high-ranking individual leave the Front and urge his com- 
rades to defect?” A former member of the Viet Cong stated, “I believed 
the Colonel and I decided to rally.” Many Hoi Chanh stated that messages 
from defectors who were senior party members upset their frame of 
reference and values. 

A significant number of Hoi Chanh emphasized that they judged truth 
(credibility) in a variety of ways. They considered what they had been 
told by the cadres and other sources; or they would make a judgment as 
to how much of this information they actually believed; or, they could con- 
sider what information they received from interpersonal relationships (or 
what they heard); and, finally, what they actually had seen for them- 
selves.?” 

' The NLF understand that communication is likely to be rejected when 
the credibility of the source is questioned. Therefore, they make a deter- 
mined effort to ensure that their agitprop cadres are expert and have the 
confidence of the people. In fact, the ideal cadre is a model of dedication, 
sobriety, and skillfulness.*® He is concerned with not only the techniques 
of communication but also with substance. Obviously, from the above 
discussion, any systems approach to audience analysis for PSYOP prog- 
rams must consider the four elements of the “total transmission” process. 
First, Does the message attract attention? Second, Is it being accepted 
and does its source have credibility? Third, Is the message being under- 
stood as desired by the source? And finally, With what effect? 

Relation to Purpose 

The effect of communication is directly related to its purpose. If the 
purpose is to provide “pure” news or information and this is accepted by 
the reader, viewer, or listener, then the communication has had effect. 
Furthermore, if the purpose is to instruct or educate and the student does 
well, it is assumed the instructor communicated effectively. If an audi- 
ence usually responds favorably to an entertainer, then his popularity and 
success are assured. 

Persuasion 

Persuasion, especially in support of military operations, requires a 
planned program of communication to fit the social environment. Furth- 
ermore, it is presumptuous and boastful to believe that persuasion can be 
accomplished with a single message; it requires, as already emphasized, 
maximum integration of communication media, both mass media and 
face-to-face communication. It needs one other vital element—an institu- 
tion; that is, an organization and managers who understand the communi- 
cation process and the role of media in programmed communication. 
Effective persuasive communication cannot be random in nature. 
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In order to persuade, the communication must activate certain 
psychological dynamics that are related to the individual’s perception of 
his social environment, his needs, his social relationships, and his beliefs 
and attitudes. To accomplish any substantial change in attitude, persua- 
sive communication must bring about a psychological process in the 
receiver. Both it and informative communication must get through, but 
for persuasion it is not enough to bring about a psychological process in 
the receiver; it is necessary to set in motion the particular dynamics by 
which the receiver will, in effect, change himself. This is the essential 
difference between persuading and informing. 

In military PSYOP programs, the receiver in a hostile area looks at a 
hard persuasive message as “another piece of propaganda from the 
enemy.” He comes to it with his defenses up and he is prepared to be 
skeptical; he asks, What is there for me in the message? He comes to the 
message with a set of personal relationships and loyalties, and he feels 
deeply dependent on many of them. He comes with a set of perceptions in 
regard to his future role in his environment, and he is not prepared to 
change without good reason. Thus, persuasion requires much skill, pa- 
tience, and a great deal of current knowledge about the individual 


(target) and his social environment. 
Techniques of Persuasion 


Numerous studies and investigations deal with techniques used in per- 
suasion communication. Arthur Cohen writes that the validity of many 
persuasive techniques has long been argued by propagandists, educators, 
and public speakers.2® He asks four cogent questions about such 
techniques. First, What role does the organization of the arguments play 
in the effectiveness of a persuasive appeal? Is it more effective to present 
one side of an issue or to present both sides? Second, Should the conclu- 
sion be stated conspicuously in a persuasive communication, or should the 
reader draw his own conclusion? Third, When a single side is presented, 
should the strongest argument be used first or at the end? When two 
sides of an issue are presented, which side should be presented first? 
Fourth, In a persuasive message, what type of appeal is most effective in 
stimulating an individual or group to accept a message? For example, 
What is the effect of fear-arousing propaganda? Of sentimental mes- 
sages? Of using an ambiguous source? Of using rational appeals? We do 
not have the answers to many of these questions, especially as they are 
related to foreign cultures and societies. The above questions are impor- 
tant in a systematic framework for PSYOP, and the answers will be 
different for the various cultures and subcultures of a society. 

An example of a persuasive leaflet message that did not have the 
desired effect is one disseminated to VC soldiers that stated, “If you do 
not rally immediately, we will kill you to the last man. We really don’t 
care whether you rally or not; we are quite willing to accomodate your 
desire for death by killing you.”*° Usually the reaction to such a message 
is one of anger and a stiffening of the soldiers’ will to fight. 
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Many NVA and VC prisoners assert that messages emphasizing hard- 
ships,-such as lack of food and medical treatment, are not effective 
‘because they always expected to face such hardships. In the words of one 
Communist soldier, “Hardships are the lot of the revolutionary soldier 
and the natural thing; only the weak and cowardly are influenced by such 
enemy propaganda.” On the other hand, the less dedicated, and especially 
the younger soldiers, suggest that the truth be told them about the 
hardships, in particular the lack of medicine. One high-ranking VC defec- 
tor is of the opinion that sentimental and nostalgic PSYOP messages are 
of no value, and he emphasizes that persusasive messages should be 
factual and to the point.*! Yet, numerous other VC soldiers repeatedly 
state that emotion-provoking poems and nostalgic letters are the most 
effective of the PSYOP messages. The transmission of emotionally per- 
suasive messages to the civilian population “exploiting” VC atrocities is 
another example of the uncertainty concerning emotional appeals. For 
the most part, such messages proved to be counterproductive. From the 
viewpoint of the source, the purpose was to “persuade” the civilian 
population that the Viet Cong were evil and had no regard for the people 
or their property. Many such messages, however, only served to increase 
tension and fear, so that in some cases the PSYOP message tended to 
reinforce the NLF in its program to obtain cooperation from the people. 

It should be noted that two diverse examples have been presented 
dealing with the use of fear-arousal or imminent threatening messages— 
one to a military and the other to a civilian audience. The use of the 
imminent threat or fear-arousal message to the military audience did not 
have the desired effect. It is suggested that the reasons are: first, the 
espirit of the primary military group; and second, the fact that military 
training and indoctrination tend to build resistance to fear-arousal mes- 
sages. On the other hand, the VC use of terror and threat-arousal 
techniques on civilians has, in many instances, had the desired effect. 
This can be attributed to several circumstances: first is the fact that the 
average civilian group is less organized and disciplined than the military 
(It is interesting to note that in those areas of Vietnam dominated by 
militant religious organizations, the use of fear arousal by the Viet Cong 
has not, generally, been effective), and second, the use of fear-arousal 
techniques has been effective in those areas where the presence of the VC 
infrastructure is known and the use of the “carrot” and “stick” approach 
(by the Viet Cong) is prevalent. 

It is obvious that additional research is needed concerning the use of 
persuasive appeals in support of PSYOP programs, especially in an 
insurgency environment. Therefore, determining valid persuasive com- 
munication techniques that are applicable to an insurgencyenvironment is 
an important essential element of information (EEI) for PSYOP pro- 


grams. 
The Role of Interpersonal Persuasive Communication 


Overwhelming evidence indicates that in persuasive communication, 
face-to-face contacts were among the most important influences stimulat- 
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ing opinion change.The investigation by Paul Lazarsfeld et al. in The 
People’s Choice disclosed that radio, newspapers, leaflets, and other mass 
media had only a slight influence on voting; what influenced people most 
was other people—friends, family, community contacts. As already 
noted, it was shown that ideas flow from television, radio, and newspaper 
first to opinion leaders, and from them to the less active elements of the 
group. Lazarsfeld-emphasizes that this was a surprise to those who 
considered the mass media as omnipotent.*” 

Joseph Klapper supports this viewpoint when he writes that “mass 
communication ordinarily does not serve as a necessary and sufficient 
cause of audience effects, but rather functions among and through a 
nexus of mediating factors and influences.”* He notes that on those 
occasions where the mass media influence change, one of two conditions is 
likely to exist. Either the mediating factors will be found to be direct; or 
the mediating factors, which normally favor reinforcement, will be found 
to be themselves impelling toward change.** As stated above, Katz and 
Lazarsfeld also conclude that personal influence is the most important in 
persuasive communication. 

The Communist movement clearly stresses the importance of interper- 
sonal persuasive communication when it urges the cadres to “mingle with 
the people as water is mixed with flour to bring about a consistent rising.” 
Pike writes that the NLF clearly understood what all knowledgeable 


communicators know: 
that the simple communication of facts is often ineffectual in changing men’s 
opinions, [that] majority opinion reinforced by social pressure counts for much 
more than expert opinion or leadership assertions, and [that] people tend to 
misinterpret what they hear or read to suit their own preconceptions.#? (Emphasis 
added.) 


Hence, the VC and NLF units emphasize that , if the revolution is to 
succeed, units everywhere must launch PSYOP programs and motivate 
the people to take part “in the revolutionary task and realize the Party’s 
policy line.” A political directive from an NVA division in II Corps stated 
that, “In civilian proselytizing, in addition to the task of helping the 
people to improve and stabilize their lives, we must attach importance to 
propaganda in order to create a revolutionary influence among the mas- 
ses.” Numerous VC documents stress the importance of interpersonal 
communication between the soldier, cadres, and civilian population; mass 
media, for the most part, are of secondary importance to the VC. 
A COMMUNICATION MODEL 

To recapitulate, every communication situation differs in some ways 
from every other one. An attempt will be made in closing to isolate 
certain elements that all communication systems have in common.In any 
case, one should constantly remember that this brief discussion is imcom- 
plete, in that this short section cannot possibly list all of the ingredients of 
the communication process nor adequately discuss how they affect each 
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other. The purpose of this last part, then, is to provide the basic ingre- 
dients of a communication model and stress the dynamic nature of the 
process. 
Basic Elements ‘ 
Communication models contain three fundamental elements: the per- 
son who speaks or writes; the speech, illustration, or written material 


produced; and the person who listens or reads. 
Institutional Model 


All communication must have some source. This can be a person or 
group of persons (such as an institution) with a purpose. The fundamental 
purpose of a PSYOP organization, as an institution, is to: (a) code (write 
or design messages), (b) transmit messages, and (c) influence the audi- 
ence as intended by the source. The communication encoders (writers, 
designers, and artists) are responsible for taking the ideas or the guid- 
ance from the institution and putting them in a code (language) expres- 
sing the source’s purpose of PSYOP objectives. It is important to under- 
stand that the encoders are not separate entities of the model; they are 
extensions of the source. (See figure below.). 

Since PSYOP programs are always conducted through an institutional 
base, it is obvious that the individual encoders (B!) through (B5) in the 
figure below are not free agents; the language of the messages, the 
illustrations, and the channels (D') through (D*) are determined by the 
institution. This complicates the communication process and makes it 
vulnerable to error. There is likely to be filtering and distortion at any 
stage. Wilbur Schramm expresses the chances for error in this way: 


. . . if the source does not have adequate or clear information; if the message is not 
encoded fully, accurately, effectively in transmittable signs; if these are not trans- 
mitted fast enough and accurately enough, despite interference and competition, to 
the desired receiver; if the message is not decoded in a pattern that corresponds to 
the encoding; and finally, if the destination is unable to handle the decoded 
message so as to produce the desired response—then, obviously, the system is 
working at less than top efficiency. When we realize that all these steps must be 
accomplished with relatively high efficiency if any communication is to be success- 
ful, the everyday act of explaining something to a stranger, or writing a letter, 
seems a minor miracle.**’ 


An important requirement of any communication system is that the 
receiver (E) of the message, and the encoder (B) must be in tune. This is 
easy to see when communication is considered from a mechanical 
viewpoint—obviously, if an audience is expected to hear a radio broadcast 
they must have radio receivers and be tuned to the proper frequency or 
channel. However, mechanical instruments and devices do not them- 
selves really communicate. “Being in tune” with the audience requires 
people, and people who understand communication techniques, attitudes, 
and other people who may be different from themselves. Therefore, 
communication involves more than language skills; it requires a great 
deal of knowledge and insight. Most of the communication process occurs 
in what Schramm refers to as the “black box” of the central nervous 


*Reprinted from Wilbur Schramm, “How Communication Works,” The Process and 
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A Communication Model. 


system, the contents of which we understand only vaguely. Schramm 
emphasizes that “we are therefore dealing with analogies and gross 
functions, and the test of any model. . . is whether it enables us to make 
predictions—not whether it is a true copy of what happens in the ‘black 
box’—a matter of which we cannot speak with any great confidence.” 

In summary, clearly some PSYOP encompasses more than loudspeaker 
and leaflet operations. PSYOP and communication involve the entire 
population, and from a communication viewpoint, the environment is 
complex—targets are varied and seldom clear cut. Consequently, the 
scope of communication programs is extensive, many channels are used, 
and a variety of techniques, including the full spectrum of communication 
procedures, are programmed. 

To gauge the effect of PSYOP programs, it is necessary to consider the 
objectives and performance of political, social, or economic programs 
being supported. If the primary programs are seriously deficient and these 
deficiencies are understood by the people, no amount of PSYOP will 
persuade the people that the programs are worth while. Therefore, the 
effect of persuasive communication is highly dependent on a variety of 
factors including PSYOP policy itself, credibility, the channel and 
techniques used, and the role of group dynamics. 
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PSYOP 
WHAT IS IT* ** 
By Raymonp J. BARRETT 


Efforts to delineate the concept of psychological operations have been impeded by a 
reluctance to acknowledge Bs YOR as an instrument of strategy. 


What is a psychological operation? Is there a psychological aspect to 
our national security policies and programs? Is there another dimension 


*Excerpts from “PSYOP: What Is It? And What We Should Do About it.” Military 
Review, LII, no. 3 (March 1972), pp. 57-72. 

**The views expressed in this article are the author’s and do not necessarily reflect those 
of the State or Defense Departments. Statement by Editor of Military Review. 
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to our efforts other than the direct impact of our diplomatic, military, and 
economic activities? 

Clearly, the results we achieve do not depend simply on what we do. 
They also depend on how others perceive our actions. The views of others 
frequently determine whether they act in ways beneficial or detrimental 
to the U.S. national security goals we séék through our diplomatic, 
military, and economic activities. 

Thus, there clearly is a psychological aspect to our national security 
policies and programs. Often, it is the critical element in whether we are 
successful or not. Psychological operations (PSYOP) respond to this 
aspect of our national security efforts; they are designed to get others to 

respond in ways beneficial to achieving our goals. 
COLD WAR 

The development of the cold war illustrates the reality and importance 
of psychological considerations. The confrontation between the West and 
the Soviet Union stemmed from many things. But clearly, a critical factor 
was how each side viewed the other’s actions. The Soviets, having suf- 
fered two devastating attacks in 25 years, were intent on absolute sec- 
urity in Eastern Europe. They preceived Western attitudes toward 
Hastern Europe as being incompatible with this overriding Soviet con- 
cern. The United States and Western Europe saw Soviet statements and 
actions as implacably hostile, aggressively expansionistic, and a direct 
threat to their very existence. 

These perceptions motivated the diplomatic, military, and economic 
actions of both the Soviets and the West. The pattern of action and 
reaction multiplied each side’s perceptions of the other in ways that 
steadily deepened the confrontation. ji 

Another salient feature of the cold war has been the role of ideology. 
The Communists brought to postwar prominence a way of thinking at- 
tuned to psychological considerations. The Communist sees the world in 
an ideological framework. The way the thought of Mao Tse-tung has 
dominated China’s conduct is a salutary reminder of the absorbing con- 
cern of the Communist mind with ideology. 

Communist China now distributes publications abroad in some 40 lan- 
guages and broadcasts about 1,500 hours a week in 38 different lan- 
guages. In the Soviet Union, Tass sends out 75,000 words a day, and 
foreign broadcasts total over 1,000 hours a week in 40 languages. The 
volume of these efforts indicates graphically the attention devoted by the 
Communists to psychological considerations. 

A LIVING HERITAGE 

Soviet and Chinese ideological and psychological activities often sound 
like massive polemics of questionable sincerity. However, ideology has 
real meaning for Communists, Marxist-Leninist ideology is a living herit- 
age. It assures Communists they are right in trying to extend their sway 
over the rest of the world, and it tells them they will win. The latter 
conviction also endows their efforts with a patience that contrasts with 
US impatience for results. 
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The theoretical certainty of their ideological goals allows Communists 
to be flexible about means. They can play on the contradictions that 
bother others without regard to their own complete consistency.’ An 
ideological approach also highlights concern for “ideas.” This is obvi- 
ously a frame of mind adapted to identifying and exploiting the psycholog- 
‘ical aspects of international developments. . 

Americans, too, approach human behavior and international events 
from their own conceptual point of view. But the central and explicit 
Communist concern for ideology has so broadened and deepened the 
psychological aspect of international relations as to give it a new dimen- 
sion. The Communist approach to the world incorporates a pervasive 
effort to foster social climates and public opinion that will affect domestic 
and international policies in the Communist interests. These Communist 
activities have often had a direct impact on our diplomatic, military, and 
economic capabilities. Hostile psychological operations can drive out good 
deeds. ; 

U.S. REPUTATION 

In this connection, it is instructive to examine candidly the deteriora- 
tion of the reputation of the United States. Why has the Soviet Union 
maintained a relatively favorable image? Why have the rapes of Hun- 
gary, Tibet, and Czechoslovakia made little lasting impression? How 
could a society that must build a wall to retain its members be attractive 
to the peoples of the world seeking freedom? In contrast, why has 
worldwide obloquy attached to the US efforts in Vietnam? 

It is no accident that words like “intervention,” “imperialism,” “exploi- 
tation,” and “fallout” have become common currency and loaded with 
unfavorable connotations. Similarly, “peaceful coexistence” and “wars of 
national liberation” have become acceptable concepts with desirable as- 
pects. In contrast, the words “capitalism” and “capitalist” have been all 
but universally tainted as involving social injustice and the “exploitation” 
of man by man. 

“Socialism” has become a “good” word, and the Communist countries 
label themselves “the Socialist Camp” and dedicate their efforts to 
“Socialist fraternity.” Simply labeling a relationship “colonialist” or 
“neocolonialist” creates a stigma and puts it on the defensive. Soldiers 
fighting for the government in the Congo became “mercenaries,” a de- 
rogatory word. On the other hand, the revolutionaries in the Dominican 
Republic were labeled “constitutionalists,” a “good” sounding word. 

The United States had a highly favorable image at the end of World 
War II, and it has given others vast aid and made many sacrifices. Yet 
the United States is in disrepute in much of the world. In contrast, the 
Soviet Union has repressed dissent by force, proclaimed a dogmatic 
ideology, and given far less aid than the United States and several other 
countries. Yet the Soviet Union has a great deal of sympathy and support 
in many quarters of the world. How has this come about? 

IMAGE OF POWER 
Power—or, more exactly, the image of power——has been an important 
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element. Soviet nuclear power has obviously affected the views of others. 
The Soviets have adroitly projected an image of power. They have not 
hesitated, for instance, to dwell on the terrors of nuclear warfare. The 
Soviet threat is credible enough that they can utilize it to heighten fears 
of the USSR in many segments of world opinion. 

These fears lead to worry about “provoking” the Soviets. “You cannot 
expect the Soviets to be reasonable if you keep provoking them” runs the 
plaint. The result is unremitting pressure on the United States to make 
concessions. We are placed constantly on the defensive, and the United 
States incurs opprobrium if it does not make repeated, unilateral conces- 
sions. 

The Communists have shrewdly used their concepts to exploit the 
aspirations of the developing world. Those struggling to achieve or de- 
velop independence were not receptive to the idea of taking control of 
their destinies gradually. More important to them than advice and assis- 
tance are pride and sense of self-realization. In an atmosphere of both 
poverty and aspirations, the idea of pitting one person against another 
seems destructive. The concept of working together for the common 
good seams highly desirable—and translates readily to sympathy for 
things labeled Socialist. — 

These attitudes obviously offered a fertile field for Communist 
psychological exploitation. Admittedly, the Communist could be more 
freewheeling because they had few direct interests that might be dam- 
aged. But, they were also astute in playing up to the concerns of the newly 
independent countries. Delegations from these lands were freely brought 

_to Moscow and Peking, and key Chinese officials, in particular, paid them 
flattering attention. China diligently portrayed itself as the model for, 
and friend of, revolution in the Afro-Asian world. Through skillful 
activities and constant repetition, Communists tenets have been given 
vague but wide acceptance by many peoples and governments Ue enE On 
the world. 

The United States also had tremendous assets that would seem to have 
offered it far greater opportunities than the Communists enjoyed for 
achieving identification with those seeking independence. The United 
States was the modern model of national independence from a colonial 
empire. It articulated the ideals of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

UNITY AND DIGNITY 

American history, for all its faults; centered around the pursuit of unity 
and dignity out of diversity. American society and economy, for all their 
serious defects, offered a quality of life well beyond that achieved previ- 
ously. The United States accepted the principle of national traditions in a 
pluralistic world while the Communists, as the Brezhnev doctrine made 
blatantly clear, had one doctrinal concept for all the world. Yet, despite 
these seeming advantages, the climate of opinion has clearly changed 
against the United States and has imposed important practical constraints 
on what we can do in the world. 
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In the current era of insurgency and potential or actual instability, 
psychological considerations are the central element. Public attitudes 
toward government and violence are crucial. Vietnam has made clear that 
governmental legitimacy and security stem from a state of mind as much 
as a set of physical factors. 

Psychology is similarly crucial to the success of the Nixon doctrine. The 
framework of U.S. security is our network of multilateral and bilateral 
defense treaties. Clearly, the viability of this arrangement depends on 
continued rapport and confidence. Successful partnership is in many 
ways, a frame of mind. 

Under the Nixon doctrine, we are essentially engaged in developing 
the self-confidence of our allies. This effort involves our allies’ perceptions 
of their problems and capabilities and of their neighbors and of us. The 
success of the Nixon doctrine also involves how our allies’ neighbors, 
particularly those who might threaten them, view our capabilities and 
resolve, as well as those of our allies. All of these elements are heavily 
psychological. 

ERA OF NEGOTIATION 

The era of negotiation that the United States seeks has similarly 
important psychological aspects. The willingness to negotiate is also a 
frame of mind. President Richard M. Nixon has referred to the need for a 
spirit of negotiation in which each side defines its interest with concern 
for the legitimate interests of others. At the same time, a productive 
spirit of negotiation must stem from a position of confidence and not of 
weakness. Clearly, all of these actions are heavily underscored with 
psychological implications. Serious negotiation is more than atmos- 
pherics. It comes down to specific steps. A central factor in maintaining 
our troop levels in Europe was the destabilizing effect a cut might have on 
the Soviet evaluation of the American will and commitment to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. An important element in proceeding with 
the Safeguard antiballistic missile system has been the belief that it 
would motivate the Soviets to negotiate more productively at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 

Deterrence itself is, in the main, based on psychology. Deterrence relies 
on influencing the throughts, perceptions, and actions of potential foes in 
ways that will discourage or prevent them from acting in a manner 
inimical to our security. 

We can also point to examples in which the United States used 
psychological considerations adroitly and realized clear benefits. One was 
the “atoms for peace” program in 1953. This program offered a practical 
way to provide nuclear fuels to third countries for peaceful purposes. It 
also created a favorable impression for the United States among those 
countries eager to gain access to nuclear power as a key step toward 
self-development. And, at the same time, it embarrassed the Soviet 
Union by highlighting its reluctance to engage in a similar pro- 
gram. 
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OPEN SKY PROPOSAL 

Another example was the “open sky” proposal that President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower made at the Geneva Summit Conference in 1955. The 
concept was forthright and clear. Each country would allow complete 
freedom to inspect its territory from the air. 

This approach offered a realistic way to put aside many of the worries 
and uncertainties that led to fear of a surprise nuclear attack. The move 
clearly illuminated the Soviet reluctance to accept any form of verification 
which would be essential to meaningful strategic arms agreement. The 
proposal offered dramatic evidence that the Unitted States was willing to 
cooperate toward arms control despite its strategic dominance. It com- 
pletely changed the atmosphere of the summit conference and of world 
public opinion in ways favorable to the United States. 

A more recent example of psychological benefits for the United States 
arises from our landings on the moon. Obviously, these explorations have 
caught the interest of most of the world. The worldwide anxiety during 
Apollo 13’s near tragedy underscored the tremendous empathy of the 
astronauts and our space program, This human concern and interest have 
comprised a singular asset for the United States that has helped counter- 
balance the opprobrium that Vietnam has produced. 


KEY FOREIGN GROUPS 

This review of the reality and importance of psychological considera- 
tions in international relations points the way toward defining psycholog- 
ical operations. The key point, clearly, is how pertinent foreign groups 
perceive actions that are important to US national security. What we 
want, therefore, are responses by key foreign groups that will further the 
achievement of important U.S. interests. We must, in short, influence 
these foreign groups. 

Psychological operations, therefore, are those efforts designed primar- 
ily to influence the opinions, emotions, attitudes, and behavior of key 
foreign groups in ways that assist in maintaining the national security of 
the United States. This statement sounds crass and self-centered, but our 
survey of recent international developments makes clear that the ques- 
tion is not whether psychological considerations will play a key role, but 
how. 

A positive approach to psychological considerations generally is 
mutually beneficial to the foreign groups and the United States. What is 
involved is seldom a Machiavellian maniupulation of the beliefs of others 
against their best interests. Generally, what is needed is an honest effort 
to understand and respond to the cultural conditioning and aspirations of 
others to achieve a result beneficial; in some degree, to all concerned. 

The response that will most often benefit the United States—peaceful 
change, international cooperation, economic development, and improved 
communications—is also beneficial to the other country (or countries) 
concerned. Often, the US interest will be well served simply by the 
country avoiding coming heavily under the domination of the Soviet 
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Union or China. Efforts to influence others cannot be always open and 
above-board, but the goal, as these considerations make clear, is not an 
invidious one. 

Psychological operations are not something apart from the diplomatic, 
military, and economic elements of our national security policies and 
programs. Nor are:they a substitute for these other sources of power. 
They draw on and reinforce these activities and make them more effec- 
tive. Psychological operations are ineffective without these other ac- 
tivities. The psychological success of the United States in the Cuban 
missile confrontation of 1962 was possible because the United States 
psychologically utilized effective military capabilities while the Soviet 
Union did not. Psychological operations are essential if the United States 
is to serve its best interests—the skillful nonuse of its great power. 

One difficulty in defining more precisely the idea of psychological 
operations is that the concept has a certain vagueness about it. It is hard 
to visualize. We can see a diplomat, or a military weapon, or an economic 
development project, but it is hard to point to anything equally concrete 
and say, “that is a psychologicial operation.” 

This difficulty stems from the intimate interdependence between 
psychological considerations and the other elements of our national sec- 
urity policies and programs. What is appropriate in psychological opera- 
tions is closely interrelated with our other activities and to whom, where, 
and why we do them. We cannot separate and identify a single national 
PSYOP doctrine or strategy. By the same token, psychological opera- 
tions involve more than simply information, communications, or even 
propaganda. , 

OPERATIONS DEFINED 

Efforts have been made to develop adequate working definitions of 
psychological operations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have defined the 
operations, for military purposes, as those that: 


. include psychological warfare and, in addition, encompass those political, 
military, economic and ideological actions planned and conducted to create in 
neutral or friendly foreign groups the emotions, attitudes, or behavior to support 
the achievement of national objectives. 


‘. . . . Another proposal develops the concept of ‘strategic psychologi- 
cal operations’ as aimed at influencing and shaping decision-makers’ 
power to govern or control their followers.” 

These definitions tend to suffer from overstatement, overinclusive- 
ness, or vagueness. It is hard to tell from these definitions what is, and 
what is not, a psychological operation. Greater precision seems necessary 
if we are to have a workable concept. 

WARTIME SITUTION 

We can clarify better what is involved by looking at an extreme case— 
the situation in wartime. Here, our goals are starker. It is easier to see 
whom we want to influence and the value to us of influencing them in 
certain ways. We want the enemy to stop fighting. The ability of our 
forces to move toward this goal is greatly improved if we can persuade 
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enemy troops to defect or impair their morale so as to lower their abilities 
as fighting forces. Leaflet and other operations are carried out to achieve 

these ends. In this instance, psychological operations become something 
clear and concrete. 

The broader impact of psychological considerations is similarly clearer 
in wartime. It is not just our military forces, economic measures, and 
diplomatic efforts that induce an enemy to stop fighting—although they 
are essential. We improve our chances of getting an enemy to stop 
fighting if we increase his doubts and fears and the thought that he has 
more to lose than to win by continuing. 

The German perception of the demand for “unconditional surrender” 
almost certainly lengthened the war in Europe, and strongly influenced 
the way it ended and the shape of the postwar world. Japanese attitudes 
toward the Emperor and U.S. awareness of this concern had a great deal 
to do with ending the war in the Pacific and the more favorable postwar 
events in that area. 

We have trouble delimiting psychological operations because we live in 
an era that is neither peace nor war. Our goals are not as unambiguous as 
they are in wartime, and the usefulness of our efforts to influence others 
is correspondingly less clear-cut. We face a dilemma because we long for a 
world of peace and freedom. Unfortunately, conflict, however we label it, 
exists in the world in which we must live. We must acknowledge it 
clearly, both to endure it and to move from it to an era of negotiation. For 
both pruposes, attention to psychological considerations is essential. 

; * ke * # € 
- IS INTERNATIONAL PERSUASION SOCIOLOGICALLY 


FEASIBLE?* 
By DaNIEL LERNER 
Persuasive communication usually has its greatest effect in reinforcement rather than, 


conversion. However, some contemporary problems have been exacerbated, not 
ameliorated, by international communication. 


The answer to the question of whether international persuasion is 
sociologically feasible, in general, is obviously Yes. International persa- 
sion is sociologically feasible, on the face of it, because it has occurred in 
many different times, places, and circumstances. Our task here is to 
differentiate the circumstances under which international persuasion is 
more, or iess, feasible. 

The central point is that international persuasion is subject to the same 
conditions as any other form of persuasive communication. In general, 
international persuasion is more feasible when it operates upon existing 
predispositions in the foreign audience. That is, obtaining a “reinforce- 
ment effect” is far more feasible than obtaining a “conversion effect” for 
international, as for all, persuasive communication. 

A second major condition is that the feasibility of international persua- 

* From “Is International Persuasion Sociologically Feasible?” The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 398 (November 1971), pp. 41-49. 


Reprinted with the permission of the American Academy of Political and Social Science and 
the courtesy of the author. 
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sion hinges directly upon the historical and existing state of relations 
between the sending and receiving nations. Where there is a long tradi- 
tion of friendly relations between two or more nations, messages are 
likely to pass between those nations more freely and more effectively. 
Since the motives of the sender are not suspect, in such a freindly 
relationship his messages are more likely to be accepted at their face 
value. Such messages will, in this important sense, clearly be more 
persuasive. A case in point is the exchange of messages between Britian 
and America. 

The situation is reversed when there is a tradition of hostility between 
the sending and receiving nations. Under these conditions all messages 
passing between the two hostile nations are likely to be carefully 
scrutinized and, in the absence of positive evidence to the contrary, 
treated with suspicion of motives and doubt of purposes. Clearly, such 
conditions greatly reduce the feasibility of international persuasion. The 
obvious case in point is communication between the United States of 
America and the USSR. 

The state of the world political arena, at any given time, provides a 
third major set of conditions which affect the feasibility of international 
propaganda. When the world arena is relatively pacific, the flow of 
international traffic is likely to be larger, freer, and therefore more 
persuasive. In times of war and crisis—war being the most extreme form 
of international crisis—the world communication network contracts. 
Comparative studies in content analysis have shown that this contraction 
operates within as well as between nations. The vocabulary of crisis tends 
to become more limited and constrained as the crisis deepens and 
lengthens. 

WARTIME PROPAGANDA 

Fewer symbols are used to articulate national policies and defend 
national actions. A single symbol such as “national defense’—as was 
shown in the studies of Pool, Lasswell, and Lerner—is used to rationalize 
and justify a great variety of actions which, in times of peace, are justified 
in terms of other symbols.! This internal contraction of communication is 
multiplied in the international arena. In times of war and crisis, nations 
appear to talk to each other through clenched teeth. As symbolism 
contracts, skepticism rises and persuasion is reduced. “Listening to the 
enemy,” in some countries, becomes a crime. 

Yet it is essential to note that, even under the extreme hostility of total 
war, some measure of international persuasion remains feasible. The 
conspicuous examples are the great propaganda and psychological war- 
fare “campaigns” of the two world wars. Harold D. Lasswell’s classic 
study of World War I established this point.? My own study of the Allied 
campaign against Nazi Germany provides further documentation for 
World War II.* People in Germany, both military and civilian, not only 
listened to the enemy but increasingly came to believe what he was 
saying as the war increasingly went his way. 
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International persuasion, under wartime conditions, has been feasible 
in the measure that the sender has met the two major conditions men- 
tioned above: credibility and reinforcement. The outstanding example of 
successful building of credibility is, of course, the wartime British Broad- 
casting Corporation. The BBC established its reputation for truthfulness 
largely by being truthful. The core of this “strategy of truth,” as prac- 
ticed by BBC, was never to tell lies—or, more precisely, never to tell lies 
that could be found out. 

An illustration of the BBC technique was its practice of beginning each 
newscast—all day, every day—by giving first place to British setbacks, 
losses, defeats. Over the years this produced an image of BBC truthful- 
ness that made it a model of credibility, in Germany as well as elsewhere. 
Ultimately, this asset of wide credibility became the basis for the high 
order of persusiveness which BBC attained during the critical middle 
years of the war (1942-1943) and for the important role it played in 
persuading a large number of significant Germans that they had lost the 
war in its final years (1944-1945). 

Reinforcement as a central condition of persuasion is vividly illustrated 
by the military propaganda campaign against the Wehrmacht. The 
specific case in point was the campaign to increase the surrender rate 
among German soldiers. During the years when Germany occupied most 
of Europe, and seemed likely to win the final victory, such propaganda 
was not feasible. As the tide began to turn, however, and German 
military units encountered severe dangers and increasing deaths, the 
predispositional machinery for surrender came into operation. 

Central to the Anglo-American propaganda effort at this point, was its 
abstinence from direct attacks upon Hitler. All German soldiers had 
sworn an oath of loyalty to the Fuhrer and many of them, even under 
conditions of extreme peril in combat, felt themselves bound unto death 
by this oath. The Allied propaganda campaign avoided challenging this 
deep psychological commitment; that is, it did not seek a “conversion” 
effect. Rather, it moved steadily in the direction of “reinforcing” any 
predisposition to surrender among soldiers in losing combat. The most 
effective single message concerned a “safe conduct pass” promising them 
good treatment as prisoners of war. The psychological basis of its rein- 
forcement impact has been described by Edward Shils: 


Belief in the veracity of this appeal was no doubt based on the attitude that the 
British and the Americans were respectable, law-abiding soldiers who would treat 
their captives according to international law. As a result of this predisposition and 
the wide use of the safe-conduct leaflets, as well as our actual practices in treating 
prisoners well, the German soldier came to have no fear of capture by British or 
American Troops.* 


In passing, it is interesting to note that the psychological warfare 
campaign against Japan in World War II followed the same strategy. The 
Emperor, as key symbol of Japanese identity and loyalty, was never 
directly attacked by Allied propaganda. Instead, as Japanese soldiers 
found themselves increasingly in painful and perilous situations, Allied 
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propaganda sought to make surrender easier ("to grease the skids”) for 
those Japanese soldiers who were already predisposed to it. 
PROPAGANDA SINCE WORLD WAR II 

These examples from the propaganda campaigns of World War II 
illustrate that international persuasion is feasible even under the most 
extreme conditions of international crisis. Other examples of more recent 
vintage can be supplied by most readers. . . . A particularly interesting 
case to ponder is that of “nuclear blackmail.” How are we to evaluate the 
“mternational persuasion” exercised by Khrushchev’s atomic threats dur- 
ing the Suez crisis of 1956? How are we to evalute the “international 
persuasion” exercised by the airlift during the Berlin crisis or by Ken- 
nedy’s standfast language during the Cuban missile crisis? Although 
appraisals of these essentially propagandistic activities have varied, it is 
plain that they did in fact considerably influence the course of events. 
Further studies will help to clarify the underlying “code” that made these 
international communications persuasive.° 

Other topics in the relationship between international communication 
and “persuasibility” merit careful scholarly attention.* Among these is 
the role assigned to the numerous and various organizations for interna- 
tional cooperation that have been created since World War II. Examples 
on the Western side are the European Community, North Atlantic Tre- 
aty Organization, and the general Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.’ Also 
relevent is the transformation of the Pan-American Union into the Or- 
ganization of American States. Of special interest, in terms of world 
communication, is the global network of alliances parallel to NATO that 
has been constructed by the United States: CENTO (Central Treaty 
Organization), SEATO (South East Asia Treaty Organization), and 
ANZUS (Austrialia, New Zealand and the United States). Parallels on the 
Soviet side of the bipolarized world arena are the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance and the Warsaw Pact, which seek, largely through 
communication techniques, to guarantee the military and economic cohe- 
sion of the communist states under Soviet management.® 

A communication operation of explicit global purpose is the United 
Nations. The UN has been subject to the strictures affecting all “legisla- 
tures” that seek to govern units of unequal power on the basis of parity, 
that is, one vote per head. Successive governments of France, for exam- 
ple, have made it clear that they do not take seriously any “legislation” 
enacted by a body in which the vote of Gabon is equal to that of France. 
This view, stated less candidly and brutally, is shared by many other 
large member-states of the UN, including the USA and USSR. The 
long-term success of the UN, however, is less likely to be determined by 
its activities as a “legislature” than by its effectivness as a “forum” of 
world communication. It is this aspect of the UN that most deserves 
study by communication specialists. 

Perhaps the most complex problem of feasibility i in “international per- 
suasion” arises from the worldwide concern with development. Involved 
there is nothing less than the future of international relations between 
the rich and poor countries of the world. Sociologically, the disparities are 
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enormous. Consider the single disparity of per capita income that sepa- 
rates the United States, which is moving toward $6,000 per annum, from 
India, which is just barely getting beyond $60 per annum. These simple 
figures represent what economists call “orders of magnitude.” Between 
$60 and $6,000 per person per year stretches a money gulf that encom- 
passes virtually everything we call the modern way of life. As Paul 
Samuelson has put it, most of what is distinctive in modern culture may 
be the common characteristics of any society that cxiceds a per capital 
income distribution of $3,000 per year. 

The relatively few rich countries of the world fave nearly everything 
the the numerous poor countries of the world do not have but are seeking 
to acquire.® An urban, literate, technological, participant, and rich soci- 
ety like the United States can now feed itself by the labor of less than 7 
percent of its population—and still have a lot of food left over to give, sell, 
or destroy. A rural, illiterate, overpopulated, underequipped, and poor 
country like India cannot feed itself adequately even with the labor of 
over 70 percent of its population. We are speaking here of economic 
disparities—in a sense which includes social, psychological, and political 
disparities—that cumulate to several large “orders of magnitude.” 

A WIDENING GAP 

To return to our original question: “Is international persuasion 
sociologically feasible?”—under such conditions no easy, optimistic ans- 
wer is possible. Indeed, the record of the past twenty years of effort in 
“development communication” is marked with failures and frustrations. 
When President Truman initiated the “bold new program” of develop- 
ment in 1949, most people concerned with development communication 
set out on their great enterprises on the premise that they would create a 
“revolution of rising expectations,” and that this revolution would be a 
Good Thing. It would be good because rising expectations, according to 
the pattern established over five centuries of Western history, would 
stimulate the poor peoples of the world to revive the energies and acquire 
the skills needed to satisfy their new wants. 

As it turned out, this was easier said than done. The poor peoples of the 
world have indeed lived through a “revolution of rising expectations” 
during the past twenty years, but their wants have not been satisfied. 
Far from it. On the contrary, the gap between the rich and the poor 
nations has continued to increase over these years.’° This is a major 
complication in international communication between rich and poor coun- 
tries. 

Another major complication is that the gap between what people want 
and what they get has widened within as well as outside most of the 
world’s poor lands. This increasing imbalance in what I call the “Want/ 
Get Ratio” (WGR) has led the poor peoples in the direction of a “revolu- 
tion of rising frustrations.” I have presented this view of our global future 
elsewhere. '! 

It remains, in concluding this brief overview of feasibility: to indicate 
why international communication has been less “feasible” over the past 
two decades of development. The failure of development efforts has been, 
in large measure, a failure of development communication. We have 
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taught the poor people to want the “good things of life” available in the 
rich countries. We have not taught them how to get what they want. 

Where we have failed in the past two decades we must now learn to 
succeed in the next two decades. The technology needed to do this job is 
available in the form of transistors, satellites, and the spinoff from these 
major technological advances of the past few years: video tapes, audio 
tapes, kinescopes, cassettes. This technology can be adapted to the needs 
of poor countries with relative ease. The harder communication task is to 
create “software”— that is, to integrate men, ideas, programs, and 
management in a “continuous feedback loop”’—which can make produc- 
tive use of the available hardware. 

So grand a purpose will involve a massive and concerted effort of 
transnational experimentation, evaluation, and action. This effort cannot 
be made by the rich nations for the poor nations. It must be done by the 
rich with the poor nations, acting in cooperative enterprises. The key 
word cannot be “transfer”; it must be “transformation.” In the end, a true 
world communication network will become operative only when the poor 
nations of the world can demand, and deserve, “equal time” with the rich 
nations. 


This is not now the case by a long shot. The current technology of 
global communication is mainly in the hands of the superpowers. As a 
result, traffic flows in the world communication network tend to be 
unilaterally from the rich to the poor, from the strong to the weak. In 
such a system, all “disparities’—economic, social, psychological, 
political—contaminate international communication. It is in the interest 
of all those who believe in “equal time” to help construct this indispensa- 
ble condition for the just, and effective, operation of a truly global 
communication network. 

Only then will international persuasion, on a world basis, become 
sociologically feasible—in the worthwile sense proposed by the editors of 
this journal. 
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PSYOP AND RELATED ACTIVITIES* 


By Francis M. Watson, JR. 


As communication involves the total spectrum of human actions, so all human interaction, 
irrespective of intent, communicates: PSYOP policies and actions should be considered in 
terms of this premise. 


In any meaningful study of psychological operations, the PSYOP con- 
cept must be defined and its parameters identified against those military 
activities that support or are closely related to PSYOP and against the 
total psychological impact a military force has on its target audiences. 
This essay seeks to discuss the connection between PSYOP and its 
supporting and related military activities. 

In this review, note will be taken of matters that can be considered as 
having psychological impact on the audiences which PSYOP is seeking to 
reach. That is, although no determination will be attempted about 
whether or not an action was planned or conducted, in contrast to being 
simply incidental to the military operation or presence in the area under 
study, PSYOP is here considered to include psychological warfare and 
_ propaganda and to encompass those political, military, economic, and 
ideological actions that are believed, in fact, to impact on the emotions, 
attitudes, or behavior of neutral or friendly foreign groups as they relate 
to the achievement of those U.S. objectives stated or implied in the 
literature studied. 

Attention will therefore be given to each of the following activities, as 
being so closely related, or intricately involved, in audience impact as to 
be inseparable from PSYOP: 

Civic Action 
Civil Affairs 
Community Relations 
Public Information 
. Intelligence 
. Troop Behavior 
7. Populace and Resources Control 

These activities and functions must be identified rather precisely at the 
outset. Some definitions of the terms used in this review must be made. 
Precise points of departure must be established from which appraisals 
can be made that may have some usefulness in the future development of 
doctrine or the design of training programs, for even a cursory review of 
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the reports and other literature dealing with these functions indicates 
great similarities in the names of some of the activities undertaken, and 
also great differences in objectives. For example, some of the same 
activities may be undertaken as civic action and community relations, but 
differences in goals, funding, and technique are great. Thus, each of these 
functions will be defined and the doctrine and tactics intended for each 
will be stated and briefly discussed. 


CIVIC ACTION 

Civic action is listed in the Dictionary of U.S. Military Terms for Joint 
Usage, hereafter referred to as JCS Pub 1, as synonymous with military 
civic action and was defined in the late 1960s as: 

..the use of preponderantly indigenous military forces on projects useful to the 
local population at all levels in such fields as education, training, public works, 
agriculture, transportation, communication, health, sanitation, and others | con- 
tributing to economic, and social development, which would also serve to improve 


the standing of the military forces with the population. (U.S. forces may at times 
advise or engage in military civic actions in overseas areas.)! 


Conceived within the context of attitude-and-opinion-change efforts, civic 
action has been repeatedly used in the field to influence civilian groups 
toward various objectives sought by the military forces, as well as to 
achieve environmental improvement. 

Although many writers contend that the U.S. military has been con- 
ducting civic-action-type activities throughout its history, the specific 
program to which JCS Pub 1 addressed itself, and which has received so 
much emphasis in the field, seems to have begun much more recently. 
Virgil Ney attributes the origin of the present concept to 


..Ramon Magsaysay, a former World War II Filipino guerrilla captain, [who] 
became Secretary of Defense of the Republic of the Philippines. His astute ap- 
praisal of the Hukbalahap insurgency was that basically not all Huks were Com- 
munists. ... There was a large group of good Filipinos within the Huk insurgency 
movement who were there only because of political factors. Magsaysay decided 
that it was possible to counter insurgency with other than military or violent 
tactics. In reality, his new tactic was “civic action” and it was based upon subtle 
but practical operations conducted by the troops in order “to make friends and 
influence people” in favor of the de jure government.? 


Brought to the U.S. Armed Forces as a Cold War technique and 
spurred by the Draper Report’, civic action has received attention ever 
since. For example, the early PSYOP and civil affairs field manuals do 
not refer to the concept but it appeared in both in the early 1960s under 
such headings as “cold war techniques” or “counter-insurgency opera- 
tions.” The 1962 civil affairs manual indicated that: 


Civic action, an aspect of civil affairs, is any function performed by military forces 
in cooperation with civil authorities, agencies, or groups through the use of mili- 
tary manpower and material resources for the socio-economic well-being and 
improvement of the civil community with a goal of building or reinforcing mutual 
respect and fellowship between the civil and military communities.* 


The Office of the Chief of Military History dates the origin of civie action 
as follows: 


There was one provision of the 1961 [Congressional] Act that had appeared first in 
the Mutual Security Act of 1959. Although the concept of civic action had been used 
previously in Iran and extensively in the Armed Forces Assistance to Korea 
program following the Korean War, it did not become official until 1959. . . . Some 
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C.A. [Civic Action] programs had been initiated under this provision in the 1959- 
1961 period, but the big impetus came in the 1961-1965 period.® 


U.S. Army Colonel Robert Slover testified before Congress on civic 
action in June of 1961. He told the legislators, “civic action should be 
looked upon as both a preventive or countering measure to prevent 
deterioration in a country, and also as a technique of guerrilla warfare. 

. .” §Slover was a civil affairs specialist and one of the Army’s prime 
spokesmen on civic action at that time. The thesis of his testimony before 
Congress—and he quoted considerably from FM 41-5, the joint-service 
manual on civil affairs—was that action was a means for demonstrating 
brotherhood between the civilian and his own military forces in the 
improvement of political, economic, and social conditions in their country. 
Again, these are matters heavily laden with psychological subtleties well 
within the scope of PSYOP. PSYOP manuals themselves have very little 
to say about civic action, although they do allude to PSYOP exploitation 
of civic action successes and PSYOP officers’ advisory assistance to their 
own commanders and indigenous military forces on civic action programs. 
In the field, however, civic action is effected under the aegis of G5/S5 
officers, most of whom seem to be PSYOP-oriented. 

Any consideration of contemporary civic action and PSYOP must also 
embrace community relations: 

. . in spite of interdepartmental agreement on the definition of the term, “military 

civic action” has come progressively closer and closer to meaning anything that any 


soldier or unit does for “the people” that appears at the time, and to the doer, to be 
good for them {the people]’ 


Others have expressed similar concern for the mixing of military-civil 
relations programs involving psychological impact: 
...the term “civic action” has been used to refer to a wide range of activities that 
have traditionally been known in the military by other labels, such as engineering, 


civil affairs (or military government), public relations, civil defense, troop- 
community relations, and psychological operations.® 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Community relations has most often been undertaken in the military as 
a subfunction of public information, both because it is usually an “operat- 
ing responsibility of the information officer,” and because it has usually 
been conducted in conjunction with efforts to gain favorable coverage in 
the mass media and thus assist in “developing a good image of the 
Army....”® In overseas areas, however, the community relations function 
has tended to drift toward the G5 staff section, especially with the advent 
of community relations advisory councils (CRACs) in such places as 
Korea. The 1971 PSYOP doctrinal manual envisaged coordination of the 
PSYOP staff officer with the civil affairs officer, for “PSYOP implications 
on proposed civic action and community relations programs, .. . 
include the impact of these programs on local cultures and the likelihood of 
popular support for projects.” (Emphasis supplied.)!°Perhaps the greatest 
difference between civic action and community relations is most clearly 
seen in the experience of these CRACs. The councils, as well as the 
programs involved, tend to be initiated because of some problem the 
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military perceives in its relations with the civilian community and not 
because of any apparent or expressed need within the civilian community. 
Both the public relations nature of community relations and its possible 
confusion with civic action can be seen in the following passage from the 
1969 civil affairs manual: 


Many of the individual projects undertaken in a military civic action program will 
have a superficial resemblance to community relations activities. While improved 
community relations of the military is an important byproduct of the military civic 
action effort these relations are not, at least during Phase I of insurgency, the 
primary product. Military civie action should be designed to make real, lasting 
po semen to the social, economic, and political environment. For example, ifa 
military unit were to build, maintain, or staff a needed school this would be true 
military civic action whether or not it also produced a greater civilian respect for 
the military. On the other hand the activity of a military unit in sponsoring an 
occasional outing or meal for the children of that school would be primarily in the 
nature of a community relations project. As such, it would build up goodwill and a 
better relationship between the military forces and the people, But may be a 
misapplication of resources which should be devoted to true military civic action." 


Appearing on the same page with a reprint of the JCS definition of 
military civic action quoted. earlier, the above passage made no 
distinction—as the JCS definition did—between the roles of U.S. and 
indigenous military forces. This distinction can become a key issue. The 
same manual (FM 41-10), however, did distinguish those roles in connec- 
tion with community relations: 


Unless the U.S. forces (and their host country allies) understand the requirement 
for good community relations and proper conduct, the best planned civil affairs and 
PSYOP effort by CMO staff elements and units will be of little value. The rules of 
troop behavior required in a counterinsurgency situation are complicated. U.S. 
personnel must not only conduct themselves to the best advantage; but, by their 
example as well as by their advice encourage the indigenous military to improve its 
conduct. Mere generosity on the part of tS. troops is not enough, particularly 
when that generosity is practiced with an unconscious show of wealth, a disregard 
for local custom, or is accompanied by loud or unusual behavior.” 


The Army Regulation on public information, although it did little to 
clear up the overlap with civic action, probably gave the purest indication 
of community relations, defining it as 


That command function which evaluates public interest, and executes a program of 
action to earn public understanding and acceptance." 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 

That there is a relationship between public information and PSYOP is 
evident, especially when there is an overlap in audiences, as suggested by 
the following paragraph from the civil affairs manual: 


The impact on civil-military relations of the information Officer is not limited to his 
participation in community relations matters. The command information program 
for military personnel and for the civilian employees must be coordinated with the 
psychological operations program if one is being conducted. Information intended 
only for the education of U.S. military personnel often will reach civilian audiences 
and must be in consonance with U.S. released information directed at such civilian 
audiences or released to the world at large. In today’s world the mobility of 
individuals and the profusion of mass communications is such that neither the 
information officer nor the psychological operations officer can hope to address an 
audience isolated unto itself. Further, news released abroad to U.S. and interna- 
tional news media and intended for audiences outside the theater of operations will 
also return to the locale of such operations and influence civilian audiences. There- 
fore, coordinated information programs must be scheduled if credibility is to be 
retained.™4 


The first theater-level press officer appeared in World War I within 
the Press and Propaganda division of the G-2 section of General John J. 
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Pershing’s headquarters. Referred to as “G-2,” this office was in the 
company of three other G—2 subsections labeled: “Enemy Information,” 
“Counterintelligence,” and “Maps.” Such an association with intelligence 
or PSYOP would be considered unthinkable now. Indeed, the Army came 
out of World War II facing a Congress that was suspicious even of the 
term “public relations”—thus the imposition of the term “public informa- 
tion” for the Army’s contacts with the public press.'® The function was 
pushed completely away from any suggestion of PSYOP. More recently 
as recognized by the passage just quoted from the civil affairs manual, the 
scope and speed of world news collection and dissemination have forced 
the PSYOP program to be aware of what is being said by the public 
information staff, because the two are often speaking to the same audi- 
ences, even if indirectly through the world press. 

The complex interaction between PSYOP and public information was 
at least partially reinforced in the following two passages from the 
PSYOP doctrinal manual: 


(The PSYOP staff officer provides] advice on the effects of hostile PSYOP and 
recommends countermeasures for use in command information programs, [i.e. 
those directed to US troops] ene information programs [information to the 
world mass media], and PRY OP. 


.... The information officer coordinates the command information program with 
community relations programs and the PSYOP program. The command informa- 
tion poem for military and civilian personnel must be coordinated with the 
PSYOP program. Information intended only for U.S. military personnel often will 
reach civilian audiences and must be in consonance with U.S. released informa- 
tion. !¢ 


INTELLIGENCE 

In many ways the historical relationship of PSYOP and military intelli- 
gence is similar to that of PSYOP and public information in that both 
were very closely related at the outset, diverged, and are once again 
drawing close. The advent of an almost saturation level of mass communi- 
cations in the world has apparently been the main influencing factor. In 
earlier days, military intelligence and PSYOP were both concerned al- 
most exclusively with the same target, the enemy, and interested in 
essentially the same information about that target—its composition and 
the weather and terrain conditions under which that target would be 
encountered. Evolution of the concern of intelligence along lines man- 
ifestly related to PSYOP are evident in the following passage taken from 
the chapter on “Cold War and Stability Operations” in the 1971 PSYOP 
doctrinal manual: . 


Intelligence Operations. In addition to enemy, weather, and terrain [traditional 
combat intelligence concerns], the population is included as the fourth major 
consideration of PSYOP intelligence. An important intelligence objective is to 
persuade the populace to provide information to government or allied forces. 
Timely and accurate intelligence is essential to successful stability operations. The 
amount of intelligence furnished by the population is an indication of PSYOP 
effectiveness. Prior to operations, the psy. P officer assesses attitudes and be- 
havior of the target audience toward the friendly and insurgent forces. PSYOP 
endeavors to convince the target audience[to report on the insurgents]. 


Thus, there is a complex interrelationship between PSYOP and intelli- 
gence, as a result of which the PSYOP program is both a producer and 
consumer of intelligence—as well as an observer of intelligence as a 
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measure of its own success. The literature survey suggests that it is in its 
consumer role that PSYOP has its greatest problems, a fact de- 
monstrated by the frequency with which the intelligence sections of the 
PSYOP manuals have been changed in recent years, changes usually 
expanding the “sources of PSYOP intelligence” portions of the manuals 
and reducing specificity about the types of information sought. Neither 
training literature nor field reports indicate that PSYOP and intelligence 
elements of the Army have come to agreement on such specifics. 
TROOP BEHAVIOR 

The term “troop behavior” does not convey the operational ramifica- 
tions many see it as having on PSYOP. Dr. Paul M. A. Linebarger, whose 
career association with PSYOP included both active duty participation in 
the program as a military reservist and extensive research, said the 


behavior of individual soldiers was in itself 
. . a major form of communication far more important than leaflets, radio broad- 
casts, or posters. The role of the soldier as he is seen by the people whom he passes 
is a real contributing element.... In heavily settled areas such as Western Europe 
or much of East Asia, the soldier plays an indirect psychological warfare role which 
it is difficult to overestimate.'® 


Even in the early.1970s the PSYOP manuals were almost completely 
silent on the role of an individual soldier as a PSYOP participant. They 
were even more so on the responsibility of the PSYOP staff officer as a 
source of advice or point of coordination, on the impact of troop behavior 
on the PSYOP situation, or on the training of the individual for his 
PSYOP role. For example, the latest doctrinal manual published in 1971 
made no reference to these matters in its description of the duties and 
responsibilities of the PSYOP staff officer. Nor were they referred to as 
points of coordination with either G1 (personnel) or G3 who share respon- 
sibilities for troop morale, behavior, and training. The PSYOP operations 
manual published in 1966 did contain this paragraph: 


{[PSYOP planning will insure] Friendly Troop Orientation. In any military opera- 
tion, specific plans must be made to orient friendly troops in psychological opera- 
tions being conducted. This orientation must never be taken for granted, especially 
in ‘tactical situations where troops might be unaware that enemy soldiers and 
civilians are actually endeavoring to rally for amnesty, defect, or surrender. The 
purpose of psychological operations should be explained to ail personnel assisting 
in the mission. Their interest and cooperation will be more genuine if they are 
given an English translation of the message to be disseminated. If the mission is to 
promote defection, friendly troops must know how, when, and where the enemy 
may come over, so that they will recognize the defectors as such. Failure to orient 
troops beforehand could lead to the killing of enemy troops who actually wish to 
defect or surrender, thus destroying credibility and adversely affecting future 
psychological operations. '® 


However, the above passage merely sought to preclude one small, nega- 
tive PSYOP function. It was certainly an inadequate analysis of the 
potential negative effects of failure to emphasize the PSYOP consequ- 
ences of troop behavior, and, apart from the very general injunction at 
the beginning of the passage, made no effort to elucidate the need for 
positive PSYOP-oriented troop behavior. 
CIVIL AFFAIRS (CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS) 

In considering troops as large groups rather than as individuals, civil 
affairs (or civil-military relations, as the newer manuals are beginning to 
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term it) now relates to PSYOP because it is now recognized to have a 
psychological impact on foreign target groups. The October 1969 edition 
of FM 41-10 contained what appear to be somewhat interlocking defini- 
tions for both: 


Civil affairs includes those phases of the activities of a commander which embrace 
the relationship between the military forces and civil authorities and people in a 
friendly country or area, or occupied country or area when military forces are 
present. Civil affairs includes, inter alia: (2) [sic] Matters concerning the relation- 
ship between military forces located in a country or area and the civil authorities 
and people of that country or area usually involving performance by the military 
forces of certain functions or the exercise of certain authority normally the respon- 
sibility of the local government. This relationship may occur prior to, during, or 
subsequent to military action in time of hostilities or other emergency and normally 
is covered by a treaty or other agreement, express or implied; (2) Military gov- 
ernment[:] The form of administration by which an occupying power exercises 
executive, legislative, and judicial authority over occupied territory (AR 310- 
25). 


CIVIL-MILITARY OPERATIONS.... The ACof, G5, Civil-Military Operations 
(CMO) officer is the principal staff assistant to the commander in all matters 
pertaining to political, economic, social, and psychological aspects of military 
operations. He has primary staff responsibility for those actions embracing the 
relationship between the military forces and civil authorities and people in the 
area of operations to include internal assistance and development operations, and 
for those actions in which PSYOP techniques are used to support the achievement 
of command objectives by creating in target groups the emotions, attitudes, or 
behavior desired....71 


The overlap between these two passages is easily seen. Also easily seen is 
the continued delicacy with which the Army handled the subject of 
military government within the overall civil affairs function. This was 
part of a trend underway for several years. In 1960-1961 Dyer, Higgins, 


and Hausrath wrote: 


It is not clear at present whether the Army itself considers that its main activity in 
this area [civil affairs] is in the field of military government or in the field of civil 
relations. The Field Manual, FM 41-10, is written in terms of military government. 
There are signs that the Army nevertheless is becoming increasingly concerned 
with civil relations....?? 


These analysts were, of course, writing years ago and were referring to 
the 1957 edition of FM 41-10, which, indeed, was military government- 
oriented. In fact, its title was Civil Affairs/Military Government. The 
1957 manual was superseded by a May 1962 version, titled Civil Affairs 
Operations, and by later editions in August 1967 and October 1969, with 
similar titles. Comparison of these publications confirms the Dyer- 
Higgins-Hausrath observation that the Army has been increasingly con- 
cerned about relations with civilians, but somewhat hazy on specifics and 
particularly hesitant in addressing the issue of military government—or 
such matters as occupied territory. This has definite significance for 
PSYOP, especially in such matters as consolidation PSYOP. For exam- 
ple, although the language has been tempered—much along the patterns 
detected by Dyer, Higgins, and Hausrath—consolidation PSYOP “are 
directed towards the population liberated or occupied areas to facilitate 
military operations and promote maximum cooperation with the occupy- 
ing power.” 7° At least this has been the traditional context for consoli- 
dation PSYOP, and it was still so described in the 1966 version of the 
PSYOP operational manual, FM 33-5. The 1971 PSYOP doctrinal manual 
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and the 1969 civil affairs operations manual, FM 41-10, tended to relegate 
consolidation PSYOP to “limited or general war” or to blend its elements 
into the same type of subfunctions one finds in counterinsurgency 
operations—military civic action and populace and resources control, for 
example. 

However Greenspan’s writings to the effect that “occupation” and 
“military government” are terms most appropriately assigned by de facto 


considerations seem the more accurate. 

Military occupation is always a question of fact. The Hague Regulations -state 
(Article 42): “Territory is considered occupied when it is actually placed under the 
authority of the hostile army.... The occupation extends only to the territory 
where such authority has been established and can be exercised.” It follows that in 
an effective occupation the previous government in the territory has been 
rendered incapable of exercising there its governmental authority, and that the 
occupying force has substituted its own authority for it....%4 


This point of departure is not offered contentiously, but with the idea that 
if it appears to apply to some of the actions the Army has taken within the 
scope of stability operations, the Army and the individual commanders 
involved would benefit by clarification of the applicable doctrine and 
precise definition of the operations involved. The erosive effects of 
equivocation on such terms as “occupied area” and “consolidation 
PSYOP” in successive manuals is to be avoided. It appears, for example, 
that the Army has been criticized severely in the world press at times 
because the commander in a local operation has not taken upon himself 
the full responsibility that his tactical decisions had thrust upon him as de 
facto military oecupant. A -clarification of the doctrine might at least 
present him with alternatives before he takes such decisions. Without 
further analysis, it would seem that the present situation is often loaded 
to give the PSYOP advantage to his opponent while making little if any 
change in the actual civil affairs situation. 
POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL 

PSYOP support of populace and resources control is seen in some 
places in the literature as limited to counterinsurgency operations; *° in 
other places it is combined with civic action in a limited or general war 
context.2* Again, it is a matter with serious impacts on the civil 
population, curtailing “legitimate as well as subversive activities” and 
thus of specific concern in the appraisal of PSYOP.27 
CONCLUSION 

In summary, this essay seeks to evaluate PSYOP in the context in 
which it operates, that is, not only as a source of propaganda directed 
toward intended target audiences, but as an activity inseparable from the 
accompanying impacts on these audiences created by the military forces 
of which the PSYOP effort is a part. This view is perhaps best illustrated 
by Hausrath’s description of the civil-military relationship:* 


The Army lives in an environment of people. On the domestic scene as well as 
abroad, the Army’s presence requires real estate, equipment, food and supplies, 
housing, recreational facilities, personal services, transportation facilities, labor, 


*Note. A part of Hausrath’s study was incorporated into the 1967 edition of the Civil Affairs 
Manual. 
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and a myriad of other things for which it competes in the local economy.Its 
presence frequently congests the area, overtaxes the capacity of utilities, inflates 
prices, and crowds schools. Allthough it also creates business opportunities and 
expands the local economy, it draws new population to the area, and these new- 
comers are not always wanted by the earlier residents. 

When the Army moves or maneuvers it may trespass, destroy or damage proper- 
ty,and cause injury to persons and livestock. Although the Army compensates for 
such damage, these occurrences are likely to irritate and alienate local people, or to 
invite exploitation by them. 

The presence. of a military force causes the social and cultural atmosphere of a 
community to change, and makes political and governmental problems more acute 
and numerous. The daily lives of the local people are affected, sometimes seriously 
disrupted. Local mores, respected customs, and valued traditions are infringed 
upon—often never to be restored. These changes are likely to be resented by many 
local people, and strong, negative attitudes and emotions may be generated. 
Although there are advantages as well as disadvantages to the loca people in 
having a military unit in their area, benefits are quickly accepted and soon taken 
for granted, whereas irritations build up, rankle, and breed antagonisms. An 
accumulation of these irritations can result in acts of violence or persist as latent or 
expressed oppositions.”* ae 


Even though the .above passages seem forceful in stating that the 
impact of a military organization on a civilian environment is very great 
before the first shot is fired, they do not mention what happens in a 
combat situation. Under these circumstances the total impact would be 
even greater. 

The importance of the total impact concept in the appraisal of military 
PSYOP cannot be overstressed, for if purposeful communication is to be 
effective it must reflect reality, reality that is significantly shaped by the 
activities of and reactions to modern military forces. A PSYOP action 
plan that fails to take this into account will clearly be less effective than 
under optimum conditions and may even seriously prejudice the effec- 
tiveness of future psychological operations. 
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COMMUNICATION AND INSTITUTION BUILDING IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES* 


aes ; By JoHNn H. JoHNns 
Communication can provide the major link required for institution building in developing 


countries. 
INTRODUCTION 
The purpose of this essay is to develop concepts of institutions and 
institution building that can be used as a frame of reference for U.S. 
programs, U.S. Army activities, and potential Army contributions to the 
overall U.S. effort to assist host countries to build strong institutions 


capable both of effecting social change with a minimum of violence and of 
resisting subversion. 


As used here, a nation is viewed as a social system consisting of a large 


* Original essay by John H. Johns 
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number of small, close-knit groups (that is, micro-groups), which are 
connected and linked in a pyramidal fashion by larger, more complex 
groups (that is, macro-institutions), which are in turn integrated into the 
overall national system. The small, intimate groups are the basic means 
of social control within a society, while the larger macro-institutions 
serve as coordinators, regulators, integrators, communication systems, 
and linkages for these smaller groups. 

In order to function as a viable system, a nation must have a certain 
amount of unity. Unity of action in a social group is brought about by 
mutual behavioral adjustments of the individual members of the group, so 
that the action of the group as a whole has a common aim. Concerted 
action is the result of the integration or coordination of individual actions, 
feelings, and purposes of the group members. The behavior of a social 
group often becomes so highly unified that one speaks of the “solidarity” 
of the group. The development of this unity is called “group integration.” 
Social or group unity is called “group integration.” Social or group unity 
does not imply that all members of the group act in the same way or have 
the same thoughts and feelings. On the contrary, differences of behavior 
and of thought and feeling, when they favor coordination or adjustment, 
are necessary for the integration of a group. The unity of the group results 
from integration of the adaptive feelings and purposes of the group 
members. They unite in order to achieve some collective purpose desired 
by most of the members of the group. Group unity is due to the pressure 
of environment, but even more due to adaptive ideas, feelings, and 
purposes. This is at the heart of institution building. 

The need for a certain degree of social cohesion does not mean that 
social conflict is necessarily bad. On the contrary, sociologists have long 
recognized that some social conflict is desirable and serves a useful 
function. Societies tend to “ossify” or become rigid and unresponsive to 
the needs of the people when there is no conflict to stimulate change. 
Unless change occurs with time, a society will become outdated and 
disintegrate, as almost all societies have done throughout history. 

Stability operations seek to manage conflict so that it remains construc- 
tive and is not permitted to destroy the entire social fabric by developing 
into anarchy or by overthrowing legitimate authority.* There is a delicate 
balance here that man has not yet been able to find. Stability operations, 
a form of conflict management, will succeed only if that delicate balance is 
found. 

Nationbuilding involves the development of unity in both micro- and 
macro-institutions. This paper discusses some relevant factors that must 

- be understood if the subsequent discussion about the Army’s role in 
institution building is to be placed in the proper context. The primary 
focus is on micro-institutions at the grass-roots level. 


* As used here, “legitimate authority” is defined operationally by the president, that is, it 


is a government he has chosen to support. The U.S. Army does not become involved in the 
business of determining legitimacy. 
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THE NATURE OF INSTITUTIONS 

By “institutions” is meant here any enduring, complex, integrated, 
organized behavior pattern through which social control is exerted and by 
means of which fundamental societal desires or needs are met. In short, 
institutions may be viewed as patterns of interaction among people. This 
concept is in contrast to the popular view of an institution as an organiza- 
tion of a public, or semipublic character involving a directive body, and 
usually a building or physical establishment of some sort, designated to 
serve some socially recognized and authorized end, for example, colleges, 
orphanages, hospitals, and governmental agencies. 

Institutions are an essential element of any joint human endeavor. 
Humanity has progressed because men have been able to work together 
to achieve goals that could not be attained by working alone. As societies 
have become more complex and technological changes have dictated more 
interdependence among people, it has become necessary for men to 
develop more complex social relationships. These complex relationships 
require better communication systems in order that diverse sectors of the 
society will understand how they fit into the overall system, appreciate 
the benefits of cooperative endeavors, and have mutual respect for the 
contributions of other groups in the nationbuilding process. Complexity 
also brings more conflict of interest and hence the need for increased 
methods of conflict management. 

Institutions may be developed through natural, spontaneous human 
intercourse, since interaction to meet needs tends to develop certain 
uniformities over time, some of which tend to persist. The basic need of 
survival dictates that certain institutions come into being. The “natural” 
development of institutions in this manner is more likely to happen in the 
case of small institutions characterized by relatively tangible, short-range 
goals, for example, the family, clan, local groups. Even when small 
groups do develop “naturally,” there is likely to be a great deal of 
trial-and-error and the process may be inefficient. 


The development of larger institutions, for example, states, nations, 
and international institutions oriented toward long-range, sometimes in- 
tangible, goals, is likely to be less spontaneous. This type of institution is 
likely to result from deliberate planning, that is, social engineering. . 

There are several important processes involved in institutional de- 
velopment and maintenance that must be understood if appropriate prog- 
rams are to be designed to influence these processes. Most of these 
processes are intangible and subtle. 

INSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES 

The terms “group” and “institution” are closely related and sometimes 
used interchangeably. Most social scientists make a distinction between 
the two but for present purposes the group may be considered a special 
case of an institution. 

There are two types of groups of concern to the social engineer: the 
micro/“primary group” and the macro/“secondary group.” The “primary 
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group” is a group characterized by close emotional involvement of 
the members, which gives it primacy in the socialization process. It was 
first discussed in 1909 by sociologist Charles H. Cooley, who described 
the primary group as an “intimate association,” as a “mutual identifica- 
tion for which ‘we’ is the natural expression.”! Cooley’s insights were 
largely impressionistic and gained through subjective observation. In the 
last few decades social scientists, using more refined and rigorous scien- 
tific methods, have confirmed Cooley’s observations and have gained a 
better insight into the nature of these building blocks of society. 

The primary group is of critical importance to the social engineer 
concerned with institution building and the principal concern of the milit- 
ary in its programs of institution building. _ 

The nature of the primary group is to be contrasted with the secondary 
group. In the latter, relationships are more casual, impersonal, and 
segmental or fragmentary. In the intimate primary group there is little 
need for elaborate social structure because its members are bound by a 
personal loyalty which is stimulated by their common interests and fre- 
quent contact. 

As the size of a group increases and its membership becomes dispersed 
in space and heterogeneous in values and goals, however, the regulative 
power of personal attitudes is considerably diluted. For its own preserva- 
tion, the group develops means of. facilitating indirect contacts and of 
controlling the behavior of its members through standard patterns, in the 
form of rules, laws, and official customs. 

It is these latter groups which require more elaborate “linkage” func- 
tions. A great deal of the resources of the group must be allocated to the 
function of connecting the “building blocks” to maintain solidarity and 
unity of effort. This function is performed through communication sys- 
tems and becomes more elaborate as the size and heterogeneity of the 
group increase. , 

The nation as social system can thus be described in brief as follows: a 
large number of interdependent primary groups with overlapping mem- 
bership, linked together to form larger, secondary groups. The larger 
groups are in turn linked to even larger groups in the same manner and so 
on until a hierarchical structure of interdependent groups and institutions 
is integrated into a complex system with more or less common goals, 
values, and interests. The catalyst that holds the building blocks together 
is communication, which permits shared ideas, values, and similar world 
perspectives. Cooley had this to say about communications: 


By communication is here meant that mechanism through which human relations 
exist and develop—all the symbols of mind, together with the means of conveying 
them through space and preserving them in time. ...All these taken together, in 
the intricacy of their actual combination, make up an organic whole corresponding 
to the organic whole of human thought; and everything in the way of mental 
growth has an external existence therein.” 
Unquestionably, the vast network of social systems ranging from the 
two-person collectivity to the nation-state numbering in the millions is 


dependent upon the persistence of communication; without it the life-line 
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of interaction would be lost and the systems would quickly collapse. The 
communication process, then, is the key to institution building. Mass 
media alone, however, do not offer a solution. It is through the interper- 
sonal communication process in the primary group that people are integ- 
rated into the social system, obtain a sense of belonging and involvement 
in the society, and are committed to the goals of the society. 

The emphasis on communication as the key to achieving social cohesion 
should not be interpreted to mean that satisfaction of the material needs 
of the people is less important. Social cohesion is a product of improve- 
ment in the social, economic, and psychological environment. These can- 
not be meaningfully separated. 

The integration of the national system is achieved in part by macro- 
institutions which may be called “linkage institutions.” These are institu- 
tions which act as a framework or process whereby one or more of the 
elements of at least two social institutions are linked in such a manner 
that they function as interdependent parts of the larger system. Some 
institutions, for example, regulatory agencies such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC), exist solely for the linkage purpose, while 
others, for example, the military institutions, may provide a valuable 
linkage service as a secondary function. Another example of a linkage 
institution of a very abstract sort is the national event such as the Fourth 
of July celebration. 


INSTITUTION BUILDING 

Simply put, the task facing many of the developing nations is to estab- 
lish strong building blocks (that is, primary groups) and link them into an 
overall national system capable of meeting the needs of the people. They 
can do this piecemeal and haphazardly, as many have tended to do in the 
past, or they can use the vast body of scientific knowledge available and 
do it ina systematic manner. The question—whether to be systematic and 
scientific or haphazard and intuitive—does not necessarily involve the 

ethical issues of authoritarianism, throught control, or the myriad of 
other alleged evils sometimes associated with the use of science to control 
social forces. The question is whether or not we want to use the know- 
ledge we have. The following discussion summarizes some of the princi- 
ples pertinent to the U.S. task of assisting developing countries to use 
knowledge to build viable institutions. 

Building a viable nation involves a number of interdependent tasks that 
must be conducted concurrently. First of all, it involves the establish- 
ment of new institutions where none exist to meet needs, the strengthen- 
ing or modification of existing institutions, and/or elimination of certain 
dysfunctional (from the standpoint of national unity) institutions. 

Of utmost importance is the development of primary groups oriented 
toward the nation’s core goals and values. This task is accomplished by (1) 
identifying the needs of the people at the grass-roots level, (2) ensuring 
that primary groups and institutions exist to meet these needs, and (3) 
‘integrating the people into these groups. 
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There are many problems associated with the integration of people into 
primary groups. Social patterns in traditional societies are extremely 
resistant to change no matter how dysfunctional they may seem to an 
outsider. This can be overcome somewhat by “change agents” who under- 
stand social processes and the particular culture of the people concerned. 
There is a great deal of knowledge available that social engineers can use 
to overcome this problem. Voluntary membership and participation in 
groups is a psychosocial phenomenon that is generally the same in all 
societies. 

At the same time that strong primary groups are being developed, it is 
necessary to develop the larger institutions and link the primary groups 
thereto. This task involves not only the development of technical skills 
required for specific jobs, but more importantly, the development of 
common goals, values, and mutual respect and understanding among the 
diverse elements of the institution. Only when these latter conditions 
exist can an institution possess the cohesion, espirit de corps, and unity of 
effort needed to function effectively under the adverse conditions charac- 
teristic of the developing areas of the world. 

NOTES 


*: Charles H.Cooley, Social Organization, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 1909. 
2. Thid. 


ROLE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 
WITHIN THE MILITARY MISSION* 


By ALEXANDER R. ASKENASY 
Psychological strategy is a major tool for realizing national goals; it requires total 
integration with all other activities—economic, diplomatic, and military—and, . 
accordingly, a coordinated effort by all agencies. 


It is ironic that, whereas psychologists have shown only limited in- 
terest in psychological operations, to non-psychologists the term has 
often evoked sinister associations with the mystique of psychology. 

Psychological operations, narrowly defined in terms of leaflets and 
broadcasts, have often been considered a minor appendage to conven- 
tional military operations. Some writers have called in general terms for 
a larger role for psychological operations, but only rarely have we im- 
plemented such a role. My thesis is that in contemporary warfare, 
psychological operations must be integrated with other actions and that a 
social-psychological approach can be helpful in conceptually unifying all 
the diverse actions. 

Clausewitz saw war as a means of changing the enemy’s will or, we 
might say, as a form of psychological operations. As he defined it: “War is 
...an act of force to compel our adversary to do our will; . . . force... is 
thus the means; to impose our will upon the enemy is the object.” 1 He 


*Excerpts from “Role of Psychological Operations Within the Military Mission,” 


Chapter 21 in Psychological Research in National Defense Today, U.S. Army Behaviorial 
Science Research Laboratory, 1967. Reprinted with the permission of the author. 
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stated the classical formulation of the military role: “War is mere continua- 
tion of policy by other means,” and “. . . politics is the womb in which war is 
developed, in which its outlines lie hidden in a rudimentary state, like the 

qualities of living creatures in their embryos.” 2 

Clausewitz was thus precociously aware of the psychological aspects of 
war. The point of war is not to destroy the enemy physically but rather to 
make him act in harmony with our will and to change his will to the extent 
that he no longer opposes our national interest. If we can influence the 
enemy’s head, we will not have to strike his arm. 

Burckhardt in his History of the Renaissance in Italy tells of the 
condottieri who moved their armies like chess figures without any fight- 
ing taking place, until one commander, perceiving he would lose the 
battle, conceded defeat. This example is not as anachronistic as it may 
appear. When we think of opponents in conflict or war, we should vis- 
ualize not robots hacking at each other, but human beings with constantly 
changing perceptions, expectations, and alternatives. 


BROADENING VIEWS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

Linebarger reports that “World War I saw psychological warfare 
transformed from an incidental to a major military instrument. . .”° In 
his opinion, this country’s psychological warfare consists in “the supple- 
menting of normal military operations by the use of mass communica- 
tions’. . . . Its place is a modest one and its methods are limited by our | 
usages, morality, and law.’”® 

The outstanding example of psychological operations in World War I 
was Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points which appealed, with some suc- 
cess, directly to the people of Germany and Austria-Hungary. During 
World War I, the term “propaganda” was widely employed. Later on, the 
term became increasingly discredited—partly by Goebbels’ use of it. The 
United States Army substituted the term “psychological warfare,” and 
made extensive use of this “weapon” in World War II. 

At the onset of both World War II and the Korean conflicts, many 
psychological warfare lessons had to be relearned—a fact that points up 
the absence of a continuous military policy for psychological operations. 
In 1957, the Department of the Army replaced the term “psychological 
warfare” with “psychological operations,” indicating a recognition that 
such operations do not require a formal state of war and that they are not 
directed solely against enemies. 

Finletter argued that “Psychological warfare is a bad term because the 
word ‘warfare’ implies that deceit is justifiable if it serves our purpose, 
and that such a concept is neither consistent with our principles nor is it 
good business.”6 

In contemporary practice, psychological operations have tended to be 
conducted primarily on two levels: (1) as propaganda in the traditional 
sense, conducted by traditional means (leaflets, broadcasts, and so forth)’, 
and (2) more recently in specific actions (medical programs, school con- 
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struction, road-building) explicitly directed toward the change of at- 
titudes and behavior of foreign populations in a direction considered 
desirable. On both levels, psychological operations have been viewed as 
subsidiary to conventional military activities. 

We encounter too the not uncommon view that psychological warfare is 
somewhat disreputable or indecent. However that may be, the Com- 
munists are waging warfare psychologically today in places like Vietnam. 
As Dyer puts it, “When one looks at Soviet political communication and 
compares it with out own, what stands out is the completeness with which 
the instrument has been integrated into all forms of Soviet activity. . 

If we are to reply merely with counterpropaganda, or even propaganda, 
in the sense that the term carries today, we are at a disadvantage from 
the start.” 

A continuing dissatisfaction with the definitions used in this area has 
been reflected in the changing terms from “propaganda” to “psychological 
warfare” to “psychological operations.” Other terms have been proposed. 
One source lists no less than 18 such expressions.® In Enginad, the term 
“political warfare” came into use, meaning “combined operations of diplo- 
macy and propaganda.” Lasswell says, “Political warfare adds the im- 
portant idea that all instruments of policy need to be properly correlated 
in the conduct of war.”! 

In practice, journalists, public relations men, and advertising 
specialists have often been called on to conduct psychological operations. 
Working from trial and error, they have often done skillful, sometimes 
ingenious work,” even though their experience has usually been in the 
domestic communications industry. One British World War II expert 
concluded that “many of the techniques employed by journalists and 
advertisers are not applicable to propaganda operations.”?* 
PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY WAR- 
FARE 

In contemporary warfare, the role of psychological operations in- 
creased in importance. There are two reasons: 

1. As Morgenthau** has pointed out, aristocratic internationalism has 
in the last 200 years been replaced by nationalisms with competing 
ideological claims, and increasingly wider groups have become involved in 
government. 

2. More recently, nuclear weapons have reduced the feasibility of 
full-scale wars to settle policy issues. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that psychological operations are less costly than combat. While formerly 
the psychological aspects were a small part of an essentially military 
struggle, now, especially in a cold war, military aspects have become a 
relatively minor part of an essentially psychological struggle. 

The so-called little wars and the insurgencies in developing countries 
have been recognized as crises which cannot be fought by force of arms 
only but which pose major political, economic, and psychological prob- 
lems. It has become essential to win the allegiance of the civilian 
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population, preferably before an insurgency starts.1* Mao Tse-Tung has 
said that the masses must first be convinced and aroused before they can 
be organized. Guerrilla action can come only later.'’ General Giap of the 
Viet Minh has similarly maintained that propaganda is more important 
than fighting. '® 

The revolution of rising expectations in developing nations cannot be 
contained by police action. Any long-range solution must take into ac- 
count a poeple’s national, economic, and social aspirations. The French 
found this to be true in Algeria. As Colonel Frequelin’® has noted, the 
French Army started out to control the terrain and only later became 
concerned with the aspirations of the population. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 

General Wheeler has pointed out that the Army’s mission is to conduct 
combat operations on land which are well understood by ourselves, by our 
friends, and by our enemies.”° He further stressed the need for credibility 
and visibility of Army powers. 

It may be argued that the military commander very often is not aware 
of the psychological implications of his conventional military operations. 
Yet all military actions can have psychological effects on perception and 
behavior whether or not the commander intended such effects. Indeed, 
such unintentional aspects of military operations may have a greater 
influence on the will to resist than do calculated schemes. Military, 
political, economic, and psychological actions may, then, be viewed as 
communications, as processes through which intentions are more or less 
conveyed. Psychological operations should be seen as a coordinated ap- 
proach to influence the oppontent’s way of thinking and acting. 

One shortcoming of psychological operations in developing countries is 

-that communication is addressed primarily to the well-to-do upper or 
middle classes which represent the status quo, while far less attention is 
given to the majority of the population. As Osanka said, “the ruling 
powers (in underdeveloped countries) seldom view the peasants as an 
important or powerful political threat. Insurgents, and particularly 
Communist insurgents, take the opposite view”?! In the long run, it 
seems difficult to maintain the allegiance of a developing nation by relying 
only on the upper classes. Smith argues that, over time, the middle and 
upper classes have to work within the limits of the value constellation of 
the villagers whom they “govern,” or be ousted.” 

What we need, then, is a clearer picture of the persons with whom we 
are communicating, the persons who play important roles in modern war 
and insurgency. They include not only the statesmen and military officers 
but also the common soldiers and the peasants, the students, and the 


frustrated intellectuals to whom the Communists seek to appeal. 
Changing Perceptions 


Cantril developed a theory which brings together perceptual research 
and the individual’s relations to society and social movements. He holds 
that we must deal not only with the “objective” world surrounding a 
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person but also with his perceptual world—the world as he sees it.”* People 
have lived for centuries with poverty and accepted it as unchangeable; 
then, suddenly, they find it intolerable and act to change it. We must 
concern ourselves with what has brought about this change in a people’s 
aspirations. 

A man’s perceptions have developed in a given cultural and social 
setting. It is the task of the commander and the planner to restructure 
not only the “real” situation of an opponent but also the situation as the 
opponent perceives it. This is done not only by propaganda leaflets but 
also by a wide range of other means. The military commander through 
actions at his disposal can change not only the opponent’s will to fight but 
also his perceptions of us and our intentions. The commander should ask 
himself: What do the men opposing us expect us to do? What would they 
like to see us do? ; 

All too often there is a tendency to project the standards and assump- 
tions of our own nation into the minds of people of other nations. One 
example of this projection is concerned with so-called “legitimacy.” A 
nation may communicate sympathy and support to another nation for its 
“legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace.” In effect, such 
a nation sets itself up as a judge of right and wrong, forgetting the views 
of the people concerned, many of whom may oppose their established 
government and may even use illegitimate means because they feel their 
legitimate aspirations will not be fulfilled under the status quo. Too, the 
concept of treason is a relative one, as Boveri pointed out in her work, 
Treason in the Twentieth Century.“ A person may feel that in being loyal 
to the regime, he in effect betrays his nation or social group. Bauer®, in 
an article on influence processes and resistance to communication, found 
need for two levels of analysis, one to account for “the intentions of the 
regime” and the other to explain the “intentions of the citizen.”*° 

In developing countries, where rapid technological change occurs while 
traditional customs persist, there is need for perceptual restructuring, 
for a new “definition of the situation.” Communism tries to provide a 
ready-made doctrine which seems to explain all the disturbing changes. 
Communism tries to offer a common language as an aid to effective 
communication, to provide categories of thought, and to spread belief in 
the ultimate triumph of Communism as a historical necessity—a new 
version of “God’s will.”?7 


The military commander must be concerned with what he communi- 
cates to the enemy leader. What should the enemy know? What should he 
not know? What impression should he get? As the enemy leader will base 
his plans and operations in part on his perception of our strength and of 
his own, what can we do to change this perception in a way favorable to 
us? 

Perceiving the Enemy 

In war, there has been traditionally a clear dichotomy between friend 

and foe, between the “goodies” and “baddies.” Gray distinguished four 
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“images of the enemy”: first, as a professional colleague—a comrade in 
arms; second, as subhuman; third, as devil and enemy of God and the 
good; fourth, as essentially decent but misguided.”® Osgood has re- 
peatedly”® questioned the implicit assumptions we make about our own 
motivations and about those of the enemy. 

In a world war, it is relatively easy to create in a few years simple, 
endlessly repeated stereotypes. When we are trying to win over enemy 
soldiers or even leaders, however, it will not help to tell them that they 
are criminals. In guerrilla warfare, the identification of the enemy be- 
comes increasingly difficult, and the problem of communicating with him 
the more complex. Who is the enemy in an insurgency in a developing 
nation—the guerrilla fighter, his military leader, his political leader, a 
foreign power, hunger, or social crisis? Our military have shown a grow- 
ing awareness of this complexity by their increasing emphasis on civic 
actions either combined with regular military operations or as preventive 
measures. 

In the long run, if we want to win over people who are now in opposi- 
tion to our national interests, neither conventional military nor narrow 
psychological operations will do the trick. To find a modus vivendi, we 
must identify “the common purposes, the common interests, the common 
values of the free world.”®° Smith®! suggested that the United States 
gradually redefine political freedom, economic security, and individual 
dignity in ways both we and non-industrial nations can agree on. Much of 
what was said about perceptions and expectations holds not only for 
foreigners but also for ourselves. Nor can one see communication as a 
one-way street for influence. Bauer advocated a “transactional model of 
communication, [in which] there is an exchange of values between two or 
more parties.” 

Alternatives Open to the Adversary 

What alternatives does the soldier or guerrilla perceive as open to him? 
What value priorities does he attach to these alternatives? Should he 
resist? What else can he do? These questions are closely related to his will 
to fight. Most guerrillas fight not for the sake of fighting but because they — 
expect to reach certain goals which they feel cannot be reached by other 
means. Decision and game theories have not been too helpful in account- 
ing for these processes. Values are subjective and choices are often made 
on emotional grounds. Nonetheless, it may be useful to think in terms of 
alternatives and of the probabilities and utility values attached to them. 

Lerner in The Passing of Traditional Society® concluded that mass 
media create the psychological capacity to imagine alternative ways of life 
and to perceive oneself in new situations and strange roles. Psychological 
operations in both the narrow and the broad sense can create and change 
alternatives. Consider some historical cases—over-simplified, of course. 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points were widely accepted by people of 
the Central Powers as an attractive alternative to continued fighting in 
World War I. In World War II, the Allied insistence on unconditional 
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surrender is said to have stiffened German resistance. In the Philippines, 
Magsaysay offered amnesty and free land to Huk guerrillas who surren- 
dered, giving them a most desirable alternative to fighting. In Malaya, 
the British made surrender more appealing by using such terms for it as 
“leaving the jungle” or “self-renewal.” . 

.... In the broad sense, psychological operations should aim at chang- 
ing the opponent’s perceptions so that resistance no longer appears to 
serve his interests. From his point of view, he acts in his own interest, 
which others are resisting. Psychological operations, rather than destroy- 
ing the enemy, can aim at converting him to see things differently. They 
can persuade him that it is in his long-range interest to work with us 
toward a future that satisfies his hopes and expectations. Thus, a common 
denominator must be found which takes into account the interests of both 
sides. If there is a one-sided preponderance of military or other power, 
the formula may neglect the interests of the other side. Such an equilib- 
rium is likely to be short-lived. As soon as the weaker side gains 
strength—or perceives itself as having gained strength—it is likely to 
challenge the status quo. Therefore, long-range stability tends to require 
the acknowledgement of national interests as perceived by both nations 
involved. 
COORDINATION OF MILITARY AND CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

Just as the U. 8. Army has shown its flexibility in developing new 
units, training methods, and doctrine for unconventional warfare, so it 
can adapt to the demands for extended psychological operations in con- 
temporary warfare and insurgencies. The military commander in the field 
should be able to coordinate psychological and standard military opera- 
tions, to plan and recommend military activities not only in terms of 
immediate military results, but also for psychological effect, both im- 
mediate and long-range. Magsaysay in the Philippines gave an impressive 
example of efficiently integrated military and psychological operations. 

Although coordination of operations by the Army and other govern- 
ment agencies for psychological effectiveness has long been practiced, 
some specialists hold that such coordination has at times been incom- 
pletely achieved. Crossman for one has warned that “...psychological 
warfare may do more harm than good unless it is strictly coordinated with 
diplomatic and military activity.”*4 

For efficient psychological operations, the military—and, for that mat- 
ter, the political—decision makers must see their actions as a united 
whole. Even though different activities have been assigned to different 
government agencies, it would be dangerous to assume that the 
psychological processes involved fall into corresponding separate slots 
rather than being unitary and continuous. The Communists have been 
quite aware of this danger and have acted accordingly. We would neglect 
this unit at our own risk. 

In order to conduct and maintain effective military and psychological 
operations, personnel must be sensitized to the psychological implications 
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of potential actions. Some such sensitizing training should be given not 
only to explicitly labeled psychological operations officers but also to 
commanders who make important decisions and to troops who are in 
contact with foreign populations. 
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CHAPTER HI 
NATIONAL POLICY AND PSYOP 


Who is responsible for the formulation of foreign policy? Who can claim 
credit—or should share blame—for policies relating to PSYOP? How is 
policy formulated? How are competing policy recommendations forged 
into a single, coherent foreign policy for effective psychological opera- 
tions? What are the interrelationships of the various departments and 
agencies, in the Washington PSYOP community and overseas—in policy 
formulation and in policy implementation (day-to-day operations)? Are 
there procedural conditions that policy should meet in order to facilitate 
implementation? What are the most important limitations on policy plan- 
ning that public pressures create? These are some of the recurrent issues 
into which this chapter inquires. 

The essays that follow seek to explain historical and contemporary 
aspects of the national policy process in PSYOP. From these essays, 
certain propositions regarding the framework within which national 
PSYOP policy is formulated, administered, and implemented emerge. The 
authors suggest that PSYOP can truly support national objectives only if 
it receives firm encouragement at the highest levels of government; the 
superordinate PSYOP apparatus must be specialized and linked in a 
direct relationship to the key national policymaking machinery if the 
psychological dimension is to be fully considered in international policy 
decisions; the PSYOP planning apparatus must wield firm power over all 
implementing agencies and departments if the information effort, long 
term as well as short term, is to be fully controlled and coordinated; and 
PSYOP planners as well as other policymaking leaders in a democracy 
must consider the role of the panoply of information media and the 
realtionships between domestic attitudes and international policy. 


NATIONAL POLICY AND PSYOP: THE FRAMEWORK FOR POL- 
ICY ; 

Although the United States has undertaken psychological initiatives in 
foreign and military policy since the beginnings of the Republic, systema- 
tic planning for PSYOP policy was largely neglected until World War II. 
Since World War II, how-—-and even whether—the procedures and 
mechanisms required for overall. PSYOP planning can be accommodated 
with the national policy framework have been debated. Nevertheless, it 
is clear that U.S. departments and agencies, as well as the U.S. Con- 
gress, are now more acutely aware of the psychological factor in national 
security planning than in the past, and this is reflected in the attention 
that psychological considerations have received beginning in the 1960s to 
the present time. 

Much has been written about the national policy structure. In contrast, 
few writers have explored the national structure in the context of the 
framing of policy and doctrine for PSYOP. Asin any dynamic system, full 
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comprehension of the framework involves the consideration of interac- 
tions: 

1. the formal organization for policy formulation and administration 

2. the informal relationships between agencies and individuals that 

determine how policy will be implemented 

3. the structure of relations between institutions, and 

4. the public environment which influences policy formation and articu- 

lation. 

The central forum for interagency coordination in the early 1970s was 
the National Security Council (NSC). How adequately the NSC system 
could and did execute its functions within the existing framework, how- 
ever, remained a matter of current debate. Some asserted that informa- 
tion agencies still did not interact in a fashion a insure a coordinated 

communication effort. 

Whatever the circumstances, even the most elaborate organizations 
will not arrest the development of informal relationships, for they, too, 
fill important needs. And these needs must likewise be considered within 
the framework. 

Any explanation of the development of informal processes must take 
into account the general institutional slowness in adapting to new cir- 
cumstances and in recognizing and utilizing special competence in unfore- 
seen situations. Another part of the explanation involves consideration of 
the power relations between departments and agencies as well as within 
them. If used wisely, informal processes can lead to a more flexible 
program; if used excessively, they can lead to a splintered, aemeneed 
communication effort. 


PSYOP IN PERSPECTIVE* 
By WIiLiiaM E. DAUGHERTY 


The international information program of the United States requires a specialized 
organization for both long-term and short-term objectives. This article provides an 


historical evaluation of U.S. PSYOP 
BACKGROUND 


Psychological Operations (PSYOP) as defined i in recent doctrine is not 
new, either to the armies of history or within the U.S. civilian or military 
establishment. It has been well documented that leaders of all ages have 
employed, often on a hit-and-miss basis, techniques which we describe as 
PSYOP. To paraphase a senior American Army colonel long experienced 
in the employment of PSYOP, “In the past successful leaders have always 
used it—albeit such actions were most often done by charismatic per- 
sonalities or their inspired and viscerally attuned lieutenants who recog- 
nized opportunities by some indefinable quality that they seldom under- 
stood and rarely could explain to others. In the past the situations. of 
conflict were normally more clearly defined. The enemy was most fre- 
quently identifiable. The slower reaction times that were allowed permit- 


“Original essay by William E. Daugherty. 
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ted a higher degree of centralization of political/psychological tactics.” 

However, the situations and environments that U.S. strategic forces— 

civilian as well as military—have faced in the recent past are believed to 

be vastly different from those encountered earlier in our history. Yet, we 

do not know very accurately the scope and nature of the differences as . 
they relate to PSYOP—when, where and how to employ it. 

It has only been within the past two decades that the executive branch 
of the U.S. government and the military services have structured a 
PSYOP-international information effort on anything other than short- 
range plans and ad hoc improvisations. Although psychological warfare 
(PSYWAR), as it was called in World War II, was widely used, it was 
neither well understood nor universally accepted among the nation’s top 
civilian and military leaders. At the end of World War II there were no 
widespread demands for a written history of how it was employed, or 
what successes or failures could be attributed to its use. The several 
civilian information agencies active overseas during the war were greatly 
reduced in size in 1945 and merged into a small interim branch of the 
State Department. This activity, then labeled as international informa- 


tion, was not given statutory authority until 1948, and even then it was 
provided only limited personnel resources and a begrudging acceptance 


by the parent agency, the Department of State. The USIA, the civilian 
agency created especially to conduct the nation’s strategic international 
information programs, was not established until 1953. 

Since it was established as an independent agency in 1953, the USIA 
has had a relatively uneven but steady growth and expansion as may be 
judged by the size of its personnel roster today, the nature and range of 
its activities, and the power that has been given to it on at least two 
occasions within the past decade to coordinate the joint civilian agency, 
military services PSYOP, and international information programs in 
overseas areas. 

Within the military services, the development of a PSYOP capability 
since the end of World War II has been spectacular. Yet, this growth has 
not been consistent throughout the services. It is doubtful whether any- 
one has a very clear picture what the overall national capability is or how 
the PSYOP capability of any one of the several services can seriously 
affect the other services or missions of the nation. 

PSYWAR FOLLOWING WORLD WAR II 

At the end of World War II only the Navy of all the military services 
made an immediate attempt to assess the lessons it had learned from its 
employment of what was then called PSYWAR. The Army did not get 
around to a comparable effort until over five years later, when a contract 
research agency was asked to undertake aspects of this task. Of the 
several American civilian agencies that were engaged in the dissemina- 
tion of the American story overseas during the war, only that agency 
headed by Nelson Rockefeller, The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, ever succeeded in bringing out a history of the lessons 
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learned in disseminating information overseas. The Office of War Infor- 
mation, the Coordinator of Information, the Office of Strategic Services, 
the U.S. Army—none of these operations ever produced a history of 
comparable scope. There were a few privately sponsored studies dealing 
with specific aspects of PSYOP or foreign information activity but these 
were limited in their coverage. Daniel Lerner’s Sykewar: Psychological 
Warfare Against Germany D-Day to VE-Day (1949), and Charles A. H. 
Thomson’s Overseas Information Service of the U.S. Government (1948) 
were perhaps the most important of the earlier detailed accounts, along 
with William E. Daugherty, “Psychological Warfare in American His- 
tory,” A Psychological Warfare Casebook, ed. William E. Daugherty 
and Morris Janowitz (Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958), 
pp. 59-118 and Paul M. A. Linebarger’s Psychological Warfare (1948), 
which was somewhat more general in character. 

At the end of World War II all PSYWAR personnel in the military 
services—staff officers as well as unit personnel—were either retired to 
an inactive status in the nation’s strategic reserve, or, if they remained on 
active duty in the armed services, they were assigned to other military 
responsibilties. When the U.S. military forces were ordered into Korea in 
the summer of 1950 by President Truman, the Army at that time had no 
existing plans, no accepted doctrine, nor even trained units to provide 
U.S. troops PSYWAR support. 

PSYWAR AND KOREA 

To meet the challenges of the moment in Korea it was necessary for 
personnel assigned occupation duties in Japan to improvise PSYWAR ona 
day-to-day basis. Those individuals who were placed in charge of the 
activity in the Far East Command (FEC) in Tokyo had very little prece- 
dent to guide them. They received few directives from higher headquar- 
ters and they possessed what is now believed to have been an all-too- 
limited vision of how and for what purposes PSYOP might be effectively 
employed. For the first seven months of the conflict, the FEC PSYOP 
effort in Korea itself was confined largely to one man, a lieutenant colonel 
operating in a liaison capacity for the FEC at Eighth Army Headquarters 
(EUSAK). No operational PSYOP personnel were assigned anywhere 
within the EUSAK until late January 1951, seven months after the war 
began. 
EMERGENCE OF PSYWAR OFFICE 

At Army headquarters in Washington and throughout CONUS, de- 
velopments were likewise late. Indeed, not until the end of the first year 
of the Korean conflict did the Army, for the first time in its history, 
create a special staff agency, the Office of the Chief of Psychological 
Warfare (OCPW), to plan, supervise, and guide the development of 
doctrine, organization, and training facilities in this heretofore unstruc- 
tured ad hoc field of activity. The predecessors to the present-day Army 
PSYOP units—companies, battalions, and groups—were first established 
in 1951 and were created in response to crash planning. The present day 
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JFK Center for Military Assistance, with its subordinate schools, can 
trace its beginning back to 1951 when a military PSYWAR course was 
first structured and given under the auspices of the Army General 
School, at Fort Riley, Kansas. In 1952, there was created at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, a PSYWAR Center, a PSYWAR School, and a 
PSYWAR Board, to train and equip personnel and to study Army needs 
and crystallize PSYWAR doctrine. To this center the personnel of the 
PSYWAR Department at the Army General School, Fort Riley, Kansas, 
were transferred in 1952. 

During the 1950s a number of significant changes affecting PSYWAR 
took place both at Army headquarters in Washington and at Fort Bragg. 
In the course of time, other activities and functions were assigned to the 
OCPW. These included: first, the activities of special forces personnel 
and later, other cold war functions and activities variously described as 
unconventional warfare, special warfare, and counterinsurgency planning 
and operations. As additional functions and duties were transferred to 
the OCPW, there came an urge to label both the function and the offices 
responsible for their supervision by new names. Thus, in time, the term 
“Special Warfare” replaced the term “Psychological Warfare” in the title 
of the special staff section responsible for that function on the Army staff. 
At Fort Bragg, in time, the PSYWAR Center and School became the’ 
Special Warfare Center and School. As a consequence of such Army 
thinking, the center broadened its mission to provide for the training of 
Special Forces personnel and units. 

In the last years of the 1950s the term PSYOP came into American 
Army parlance, not to replace the term PSYWAR, but rather to provide 
Americans with a broader term that would more accurately characterize 
the changing concepts that Army personnel were gradually accepting. In 
the first years of the 1960s further changes were made at the Army 
headquarters and at the center at Fort Bragg. . 
FUNCTIONAL CHANGES OF PSYWAR BETWEEN WORLD WAR 
Il AND VIETNAM 

In World War II, in most Army commands and military theaters, 
PSYWAR was viewed as a specialized activity of military intelligence. 
The major exception to this was in General Eisenhower’s Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Expeditionary Forces (SHAEF) command. During the 
first seven months of Korean conflict, PSYWAR in the FEC Headquar- 
ters and within EUSAK was administered by intelligence personnel. In 
the eighth month of that conflict the responsibility in EUSAK was trans- 
ferred from G-2 to G-3. The following June, a year after the American 
initial involvement in Korea, PSYWAR was divorced from G—2 and made 
a special staff section at FEC Headquarters, Tokyo. 

In 1951, the establishment of OCPW at Army headquarters in 
Washington as a special staff section suggests that the activity encompas- 
sed by the term “PSYWAR” was viewed at that time as a special or 
subsidiary type of activity, not as an element of operational strategy. 
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However, as U.S. Army personnel gained more experience in PPYWAR 
and gave more thought to its use, the activity came to be viewed more 
and more as a G-3 function, not as a separate or subsidiary exercise of 
G-2. 

To insure that PSYOP plans and operations were integrated more 
completely into overall military planning and operations, the functions of 
the Office of the Chief of Special Warfare (OCSW), as OCPW in time 
came to be called, were transferred approximately a decade ago to the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations (OQDCSOPS). 
During most of the 1960s these functions were supervised by a director of 
either Special Warfare, or Special Operations as a part of ODCSOPS. As 
additional experience in its use was accumulated, and more and more 
officers came to view PSYOP as a specialized field of military operations, 
the responsibility for the supervision of PSYOP functions, on behalf of 
DCSOPS, was transferred from the chief of a directorate—to the chief of 
a component division of a directorate. Thus from 1967 on, ODCSOPS 
PSYOP functions were administered by the chief of the PSYOP Division 
in the International and Civil Affairs Directorate. 

As a result of experience gained in South Vietnam, reports submitted 
by two ad hoc study groups in 1966 and 1967 and a recommendation of an 
Army board, established in 1966 to study Army training requirements 
(the Haines Board), PSYOP came to be viewed more and more in the 
context of a cluster of related activities that required personnel with 
similar specialized training, not heretofore provided in any depth, in 
formal courses of instruction in the Army school system. These evolving 
views with respect to PSYOP are reflected in a number of significant 
changes made between 1965 and 1969 in Army doctrine and organization 
at Army headquarters in Washington, at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
and overseas in such operations at the military involvement in the 
Dominican Republic crisis and the escalation of operations in South Viet- 
nam. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CURRENT PSYOP ORGANIZATION 

In the middle years of the 1960s, courses of instruction were estab- 
lished at Fort Bragg to provide training in such PSYOP-related functions 
as military assistance; counterinsurgency, later described as stability 
operations; and in techniques applicable to military advisory personnel 
assigned to work with host country counterparts. Overseas, in both 
South Vietnam and the Dominican Republic, by presidential order, the 
supervision of joint international information-PSYOP activities were 
placed under the guidance of a senior officer of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. Military PSYOP units and civilian personnel of the USIA 
were required to learn in an ad hoc-type of situation and organization how 
to work together in a common PSYOP-information program effort. In the 
course of time many of the hastily improvised arrangements became 
standard operating procedure not because they worked effectively, but 
because they provided the least friction. Thus, two different types of 
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agencies—one military, the other civilian—with disparate missions, or- 
ganizational concepts, and operational facilities, forged through trial- 
and-error processes of learning through doing, have fashioned the 
PSYOP organization and arrangements that exist in South Vietnam 
today. 

Recent changes and long term trends in American PSYOP doctrine and 
policy show clearly the growing breadth of the concept of psychological 
operations. In conjunction with those changes there has arisen a need for 
new organizational and management techniques to bring policy planning 
and implementation into line with the broader conceptual schema. 


THE NATIONAL PSYOP COMMUNITY 
By THE EpITors 


A description of the current structure of the national security system as it relates to PSYOP 
in which a general trend toward a greater understanding and appreciation of PSYOP is 


noted. 
INTRODUCTION 

An inereasing importance is being attached to the employment of 
psychological operations, or PSYOP, in the support of national policy 
abroad. In fact, the Department of Defense has defined national strategy 
as “The art and science of developing and using the political, economic, and 
psychological powers of a nation, together with its armed forces, during 
peace and war, to secure national objectives.”! This commentary, pre- 
pared by the editors, describes the framework of PSYOP at the national 
level as it exists as an element of U.S. national strategy in the current 
international environment of cooperation and conflict. 

As aresult of the separation of powers provided for in the Constitution 
of the United States, the formulation and administration of national 
security policy are responsibilities of the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government, and, ultimately; of the president. Each executive agency 
and department tends to define its mission and functions broadly in order 
to utilize all available resources and exercise control over as many vari- 
ables as possible in supporting the achievement of departmental objec- 
tives. Thus, a major consideration for the president is the rationalization 
of decisionmaking—the organization and allocation of responsibilities 
among agencies to reduce overlaps and gaps and to systematize inter- 
agency. coordination where it is necessary. 

Although the structure of the national PSYOP community—as it is now 
constituted in the early 1970s—is largely an ad hoc one representing 
departments and agencies as their interests are affected, the constituent 
parts of the community may be divided into two groups—those with 
principal and continuing roles in PSYOP, and those with important, but 
occasional interests. The second group will not be discussed here, al- 
though those departments may have key roles in the decisionmaking on 
specific issues. The agencies and departments with continuing interest in 
PSYOP constitute the major part of the PSYOP framework at the na- 
tional level and include the National Security Council and its supporting 
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structure, the Department of State, the U.S. Information Agency 
(USIA)*, the Agency for International Development (AID), and the 
Department of Defense (DOD). 

THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

Established by the National Security Act of 1947 (as amended), the 
National Security Council (NSC) advises the president with respect to 
the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to 
national security. The president has designated the NSC as the principal 
forum for the consideration of Daina security policy issues requiring a 
presidential decision.” 

Although the council itself is ssaiesed of the president, the vice 
president, the secretaries of state and defense, and the director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness (OEP), the NSC proper is in reality 
the highest level of a much larger decision-making system that operates 
at the direction of the council (and therefore of the president). The NSC 
staff, including the Office of the Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, the secretariat, an operations staff, a planning group, 
and a program analysis staff, is supervised by a civilian executive secre- 
tary appointed by the president. Major organizational components of the 
NSC system are the Senior Review Group, the Under Secretaries Com- 
mittee, NSC Interdepartmental Groups (IG) (and their subordinate 
working groups), the Washington Special Actions Group (WSAG), the 
Defense Program Review Committee, the Verification Panel, the NSC 
Intelligence Committee, and various other ad hoc committees appointed 
by the president to deal with specific problems.* 

Other NSC members may propose the inclusion of items on the agenda, 
but the assistant to the president for national security affairs, at the 
president’s direction, and in consultation with the state and defense sec- 
retaries, has the primary responsibility for determining the NSC agenda 
and for supervising the preparation of the necessary papers. 

When in January 1969, at the direction of the president, the NSC 
system was substantially reorganized along the lines described in this 
essay, two new memoranda series were established—the National Sec- 
urity Decision Memoranda (NSDM) to report presidential decisions and 
the National Security Study Memoranda (NSSM) to direct the undertak- 
ing of studies for the NSC system.‘ 

The NSC Senior Review Group examines papers coming out of the 
NSC groups and committees or from the departments prior to their 
submission to the NSC. Chaired by the assistant to the president for 
national security affairs, the review group includes representatives of the 
secretary of state, the secretary of defense, the director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

* Most overseas activities of the USIA, however, are conducted by overseas posts known 


collectively as the U.S. Information Service (USIS). (See section on USIA Overseas 
Operations.) 
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(JCS), and other agencies at the discretion of the chairman. It reviews 
the papers submitted to insure that: (1) the issue under consideration is 
worthy of NSC attention, (2) all realistic alternatives are presented, and 
(8) the facts (including the cost implications and views of all departments 
and agencies concerned) are fairly and adequately set forth. Action may 
then be assigned by the NSC Senior Review Group to the NSC Inter- 
departmental Goups, to the NSC ad hoc groups or committees, or to the 
Under Secretaries Committee.°® 
The NSC Under Secretaries Committee is a deliberative body in which 
issues are usually presented in a formal way. Chaired by the under 
secretary of state, assisted by the undersecretary for political affairs who 
acts as his alternate, the Under Secretaries Committee consists of the 
deputy secretary of defense, the assistant to the president for national 
security affairs, the director of the CIA, the chairman of the JCS, and, 
depending on the issues under consideration, and at the discretion of the 
chairman, ranking officers of other agencies. The NSC Under Secretaries 
Committee considers: 
eissues referred to it by the NSC Senior Review Group; 
eoperational matters pertaining to interdepartmental activities of 
_the U.S. Government overseas: 

—on which NSC Interdepartmental Groups have been unable to 
reach an agreement and which are of a broader nature than is 
suitable for any such group; 

—which do not require consideration at the NSC or presidential 
level, and which are refered to it by secretary of state; and 

—other operational matters referred to it jointly by the under 
secretary of state and the assistant to the president for na- 
tional security affairs.® In effect the Under Secretaries com- 
mittee was intended to be the group that receives the truly 
significant problems from all the intermediate bodies and also 
an implementing body to carry out many presidential direc- 
tives. However, the committee has lapsed in importance in 
large measure.” 


The Interdepartmental Groups (1Gs) are the basic elements of the NSC 
system. Organized on a geographical and functional basis and chaired by 
the appropriate assistant secretary of state, IGs include in their mem- 
bership the appropriate assistant secretary of state, representatives of 
the assistant to the president for national security affairs, of the office of 
the secretary of defense, of the CIA, and of the JCS, as well as of other 
agencies at the discretion of the chairman. IG responsibilities include: 

ediscussion of and decision on interdepartmental issues that can be 
settled at the assistant secretary level, including those arising out 
of the implementation of NSC decisions; 

epreparation of policy papers for consideration by the NSC; and 

epreparation of contingency papers on potential crisis areas for NSC 
review.® 
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The Defense Program Review Committee (DPRC) is chaired by the 
assistant to the president for national security affairs and includes as 
members the under secretary of state, the deputy secretary of defense, 
the JCS chairman, the CIA director, director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (OMB), chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors 
(CEA), Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) chairman, sci- 
ence advisor to the president, and chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC). In its role as arbiter for the allocation of resources, the 
DPRC reviews and considers those major defense policy and program 
issues that have diplomatic, economic, political, and strategic implications 
in relation to overall priorities for the goals and use of national resources.° 

‘The Washington Special Actions Growp (WSAG), another high-level 
group within the NSC system, endeavors to remain current on possible 
crises and to develop options for various stages of an international prob- 
lem. It is essentially the White House operations center for crises. The 
WSAG, usually a small committee, is chaired by the assistant to the 
president for national security affairs and includes the deputy secretary 
of defense or assistant secretary of defense for international security 
affairs (ISA), director of the CIA, chairman of the JCS, and the under 
secretary of state. However, membership expands as circumstances re- 
quire.'° WSAG is responsible also for anticipating future crises, for re- 
viewing contingency plans prepared by the IGs, and for developing op- 
tions for NSC consideration. 

Also ineluded in the NSC system are the Intelligence Committee, the 
Vietnam Special Studies Working Group, the Verification Panel (a policy 
and study group for arms control), and numerous other subgroups and ad 
hoc bodies. 

In brief, almost all major issues of national security are now processed 
through the NSC mechanism. For example, the president, his assistant 
for national security affairs, the NSC staff, or an interested department 
or agency might raise a question or problem pertaining to U.S. PSYOP. 
The matter would be routed to the presidential assistant and the NSC 
staff to be formalized in a NSSM directing that a study of the matter be 
undertaken. Copies of the NSSM would be sent both to the NSC staff, 
which generates its own data and arguments, and to the departments or 
agencies involved. In turn, the NSSM would be assigned for action to and 
considered by, an appropriate NSC interdepartmental group or an ad hoc 
committee. In all likelihood, in this case it would be sent to an ad hoc 
PSYOP committee. The committee would then produce a “basic paper” 
that would go to the NSC Senior Review Group for finishing touches 
before being presented to the NSC by the assistant to the president. The 
president would personally make the decision in accordance with his 
constitutional responsibilities. The decision finally would be transmitted 
in writing ina NSDM, and the NSC Under Secretaries Committee would 
begin overseeing its implementation. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington Level Operations 
_ Although the president has the overall responsibility for the foreign 
policy of the United States, the secretary of state is his principal foreign 
policy advisor and has responsibility for the execution of foreign policy in 
accordance with approved policy. The secretary of state also has full 
authority and responsibility for the overall direction, coordination, and 
supervision of interdepartmental activities of the U.S. Government over- 
seas. This authority includes the continuous supervision and general 
direction of economic assistance and military assistance and sales prog- 
rams as provided in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (as amended). 
The authority does not extend to: 
eThe activities of U.S. military forces operating in the field where 
such forces are under command of a U.S. area military commander, 
esuch other military activities as the president elects to conduct 
through military channels, or 
eactivities that are internal to the execution and administration of 
the approved programs of a single department or agency and that 
will not significantly affect the overall U.S. program in a foreign 
country or region. 

The State Department also has previously established responsibilities, 
by virtue of law or executive order, with respect to such matters as: 
information activities, international educational and cultural affairs, 
foreign assistance, food for peace, arms control and disarmament, super- 
vision of programs authorized by the Peace Corps Act, social science 
research, and immigration and refugee assistance. . 

In providing overall foreign policy guidance, the State Department also 
coordinates and supervises U.S. resources in the conduct of propaganda 
and political warfare. The U.S. Information Agency, as will be noted 
later, conducts overt mass communications and provides policy guidance 
on the conduct of PSYOP in accordance with the basic foreign policy. 
guidance it receives from the State Department. 

The secretary of state is also in charge of the day-to-day operations of 
the department, including the Foreign Service. A member of the cabinet 
and of the NSC, he uses the system of NSC Interdepartmental Groups 
and the Under Secretaries Committee in the implementation of his re- 
sponsibilities for foreign policy and U.S. activities overseas. Within the 
purview of these responsibilities the secretary of state delegates execu- 
tive authority to the chairmen of these committees. 

The under secretary of state is the secretary’s full deputy and serves as 
acting secretary in his absence. As the principal advisor to the secretary, 
he (1) assists in formulating U.S. foreign policy and in providing overall 
direction to all the elements of the State Department, (2) participates in 
the NSC meetings, (8) serves as the chairman of the NSC Under Sec- 
retaries Committee, and (4) oversees the department’s particiaption in 
the NSC system. Assisting the secretary and the under secretary are the 
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under secretary for political affairs, the deputy secretaries for political 
affairs and for economic affairs, and the ambassadors at large." 

To improve the effectiveness of the department in supporting the role of 
the secretary of state as the president’s principal foreign affairs advisor 
and as a NSC member and to strengthen the policy planning and coordi- 
nation responsibilities of the senior levels of the department, a Planning 
and Coordination Staff responsible to the secretary was established in 
1969. The staff furnishes policy support to the secretary and his principal 
associates, the Under Secretaries Committee, and other elements of the 
NSC system, including the NSC Senior Review Group and the IGs. It 
also performs the function of the former Policy Planning Council and 
relates long-range policy to current operatons.” 

To provide improved management and policy guidance to the depart- 
ment in politico-military affairs, the department elevated its Office of 
Politico-Military Affairs to the status of a bureau in September 1969. The 
bureau is responsible for liaison with the Department of Defense (DOD) 
in the coordination of foreign and defense policies, as well as for support 
of senior State Department officers in relationships with the secretary of 
defense and the JCS.¥ 

Five assistant secretaries direct the activities of the geographic 
bureaus. For the countries within his geographical area, each assistant 
secretary has the primary responsibility to keep the secretary of state 
informed of important developments, to advise the secretary in the for- 
mulation of U.S. policies, to guide the operations of the U.S. diplomatic 
establishments, and to direct, coordinate, and supervise interdepart- 
mental and interagency matters. 

The regional assistant secretaries also serve as the chairmen of IGs in . 
the NSC system, as previously outlined. These groups discuss and decide 
issues that can be settled at the assistant secretary level, including those 
arising out of the implementation of NSC decisions. They prepare policy 
papers for consideration by the council and contingency papers on poten- 
tial crisis areas for NSC review. ; 

Each assistant secretary is aided by country directors within his 
bureau who are responsible for the overall guidance and interdepartmen- 
tal coordination with respect to their assigned countries. Country direc- 
tors are the single focal point in Washington serving the needs of the U.S. 
ambassadors. They work closely with “country teams” in U.S. missions 
abroad to insure that all elements of a mission in a given country jointly 
pursue U.S. foreign policy directives. 

Within the department, at Washington level, no one specific office, 
bureau, or agency has a central responsibility for day-to-day PSYOP. 
PSYOP matters are handled between the regional or country directors or 
desk officers and the various embassies.'* 

Department of State Overseas Operations 

As representatives of the president and acting on his behalf, the chiefs 
of diplomatic missions in foreign countries exercise a positive authority 
for the direction, coordination, and supervision of all U.S. Government 
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activities in their respective countries. In a letter to ambassadors in 
December 1969 concerning their responsibilities, the president reem- 
phasized their roles as his personal representatives abroad and directed 
them to coordinate the work of all elements of the U.S. diplomatic 
missions. He said he expected that they would use this mandate not only 
to provide firm policy leadership but also to assure positive direction of all 
U.S. activities overseas. 

THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY (USIA) 

USIA was established as one of the independent agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of the government by the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 8, as approved by Congress, on August 1, 1953. The U.S. Congress 
has taken a very active and decisive interest in the agency’s activities 
from its inception and, in effect, has barred it from any domestic prop- 
agandizing. 

' In short, the role of the agency is to support the foreign policy of the 
United States by explaining it to the people in other countries; to build 
overseas understanding of U.S. institutions and culture; and to advise the 
U.S. Government on public opinion abroad and its implications for U.S 
policy.‘ The manner in which the USIA performs these functions has 
been the subject of continuing debate over the years. 

The Washington Level of USIA 

The agency receives guidance on U.S. policy from the president and 
the secretary of state. The director of USIA, appointed by the president 
with the advice and consent of the U.S. Senate, is responsible directly to 
the president. 

Some of the past directors of the agency have participated directly in 
NSC meetings; others have only had seats in the background. Currently, 
although the director is not a member of the NSC, he does participate in 
the NSC Under Secretaries Committee, and the agency also is rep- 
resented in the NSC Review Group and the regular staff meeting of the 
secretary of state.” 

USIA output must accuratley reflect and persuasively support national 
policy. In this the director receives support from both the deputy director 
and the Office of Policy and Plans (IOP). IOP is also responsible for 
providing the director advice on the implications of foreign opinion for 
U.S. foreign policy. 

This office also formulates basic information policies for the agency and 
assures that they are reflected in the agency’s output. It prepares gui- 
dance on information policy for operating elements of the agency, based 
on briefings and background information received through liaison with 
the White House, the departments of state and defense, and other gov- 
ernment agencies and private organizations. It issues guidelines for the 
preparation of planning documents by USIA elements and by overseas 
posts and reviews the plans to assure that overseas operations are consis- 
tent with established policy objectives and that resources are allocated in 
accordance with agency priorities. 
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Systematic evaluation of agency operations to insure that they serve 
program objectives with maximum efficiency is the responsibility of the 
Office of Research and Assessment (IOR). It provides the agency with a 
single element responsible for the assessment of products and operations, 
and it supervises and coordinates the work of the research service, the 
inspection and audit staff, the evaluation and analysis staff, the agency 
library, and the historian. Through sample surveys and other methods of 
empirical research, the research service provides information on foreign 
opinion relevant to U.S. foreign policy and to the agency’s mandate; 
describes the channels of communication most likely to reach influential 
audiences abroad; and assesses the reach and impact of specific USIS'® 
programs (See section on USIA Overseas Operations for explanation of 
USIA/USIS relationship.) It keeps abreast of foreign press reactions to 
U.S. actions and policies and reports on the activitities of foreign infor- 
mation services. 

The assistant directors of the agency for the seven geographic areas 
(Africa, East Asia and Pacific, Soviet Union and East Europe, Latin 
America, Near East and North Africa, South Asia, and West Europe) are 
the director’s principal advisors on all programs in or directed to coun- 
tries in these areas. They help to formulate information policies and 
represent the director in interagency groups. They spend a large part of 
their time in the countries of their geographic region. These assistant 
directors are responsible for the direction, coordination, and management 
of information programs for the countries of their geographic areas. 
Moreover, they supply a knowledge of field problems and requirements 
to the agency’s policy and planning processes; they arrange with media 
services to provide media products to their areas; and they consult with 
appropriate area and country officers in the State Department, AID, and 
with other agencies on operational matters of mutual concern. 


The agency’s media output must be of the highest professional stan- 
dard. Thus, the assistant directors in charge of the four Washington 
media services are responsible to the director for the quality and persua- 
siveness of their output. They work with IOP and the area assistant 
directors to provide media products that will help advance U.S. foreign 
policies generally and specifically in each area. The four media 
services—-Broadcasting (the Voice of America), the Information Center 
Service, Screen Service (Motion Picture and Television), and Press and 
Publications—provide materials to USIS posts abroad for use or adapta- 
tion by the posts. Other media products are acquired or produced locally 
by the posts. 

Relationships with Other Agencies and Departments ‘° 

The Washington agency’s principal relationships are with the State 
Department, DOD, AID, the Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Labor, and the Smithsonian Institution. 

eState Department. As noted above, the agency director attends regu- 
lar staff meetings of the secretary of state and participates in the Under 
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Secretaries Committee. This is not by any means the extent of inter- 
departmental cooperation with the State Department, however. The 
deputy director and the deputy director (Policy and Plans), for example, 
respectively (1) represent the agency on the Government Advisory 
Committee on International Book Programs, and (2) supervise continuing 
liaison with the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs, the policy planning and coordinating staff, the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, and the Office of 
News. Both the deputy director and the deputy director (Policy and 
Plans) represent the agency on the Board of the Foreign Service. The’ 
assistant directors of the agency for the geographic regions are members 
of the IG and maintain direct liaison with their counterpart geographic 
bureaus in the State Department. The assistant director, USIA (Infor- 
mation Centers), is a member of the Interagency Book Committee. 
eDepartment of Commerce. USIA allocates Special International 
Exhibition funds to the department to operate a program under which 
trade missions (with primarily commercial objectives) are sent abroad. 

Department of Labor. Labor exhibits and missions are operated by 
the department with USIA guidance and with Special International 
Exhibition funds allocated by the agency. These exhibits and accompany- 

“ing missions are presented independently or in conjunction with some of 
USIA’s national exhibitions at international fairs. The labor missions 
work closely with USIS staffs in the field. 

The president has also made USIA responsible for coordinating the 

plans and programs of all other U.S. agencies engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in overseas exhibits. This is done through the Interagency 
Exhibits Committee, which is chaired by USIA. Representatives from 
the Departments of State, Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, Defense, and 
Health, Education and Welfare, and from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, NASA, the Federal Aviation Agency, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion form the committee. Representatives of other agencies also are 
invited to participate in the deliberations of this committee as might be 
appropriate. 
— edSmithsonian Institution. The Smithsonian Institution is responsible, 
except in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, for the conduct of a 
program of International Exchange of Fine Arts Exhibits. This program 
encompasses only exhibits in the fine and decorative arts—that is, paint- 
ing, sculpture, prints, folk arts, crafts, and related categories. Other 
elements of the agency work closely on a continuing basis with their 
counterparts in the State Department. 

Responsibility for overseas administration of the Exchange of Persons 
Program, the Cultural Presentation Program, the American Specialist 
Program, and other educational and cultural activities of the State De- 
partment lies with USIA. The State Department, however, performs 
substantially all administrative housekeeping functions for USIA’s over- 
seas installations. 
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eDepartment of Defense. The agency works with DOD, particularly the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs. USIA 
advises on foreign psychological aspects of public statements and actions 
in the defense field and works directly with the various services in 
Washington and commands abroad to increase psychological support for 
U.S. policies. 

eAgency for International Development. USIA advises AID on the 
implications of foreign public opinion for present and contemplated AID 
programs. The presidential statement of USIS’s mission requires AID to 
consult with USIA when programs affecting communications media in 
other countries are contemplated. Both in Washington and at posts ab- 
road, the two agencies work together to assure USIA’s effective support 
for U.S. assistance programs, and, conversely, to insure that AID prog- 
rams effectively support U.S. psychological objectives. The statement 
also required USIA to service USIS field requests in these categories 
insofar as possible. The State Department and USIA provide policy 
guidance to the Smithsonian Institution on international relations and 
psychological factors, respectively, that influence the program. 

USIA is responsible for all national exhibits, including those in the fine 
arts, that are presented in the Soviet Union and in Eastern European 
countries under cultural exchange agreements. . 

In addition to the major contacts described above, USIA briefs rep- 
resentatives of all government organizations operating overseas on U.S. 
Government informational policies and objectives by supplying policy 
documents and training programs and by individually briefing key per-- 
sonnel. 

USIA Overseas Operations 


USIA staffs abroad, acting under the supervision of the chiefs of 
mission, are responsible for the conduct of overt public information, 
public relations and cultural activities—that is, those activities intended 
to inform or influence foreign public opinion—for agencies of the U.S. 
Government other than DOD commands. 

Overseas, USIA vests maximum practicable authority for the conduct 
of the information program in the public affairs officer (PAO) in charge of 
the program in each country. Certain overseas installations, such as the 
radio relay stations, programming centers and monitoring offices, press 
regional service centers in Manila, Beirut, and Mexico City, and the 
Regional Exhibits Center in Vienna are actually operating extensions of 
the Washington media services. 

But the largest part of all USIA activities is the United States Infor- 
mation Service (USIS). The term “USIS” antedates the Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1953, which set up USIA, and is applied to the overseas operations 
of USIA that are not extensions of Washington media services. “USIS” 
refers to the overseas post that evolves the program suited to its particu- 
lar problems, decides on use of specific material, and operates the coun- 
try information and cultural programs. Posts are required to assess 
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annually their country plan objectives and their progress. USIA main- 
tains USIS mission posts, branch posts subposts, reading rooms, and 
binational centers. 

The USIS mission carries out the agency’s programs and administers 
the Exchange of Persons Program for the State Department in each 
country. USIS operates as an integral part of the U.S. diplomatic mission 
in each country. The public affairs officer receives general program 
direction from and reports to the assistant director of the appropriate 
area in Washington. He is a member of the U.S. country team that is 
coordinated in each country by the chief of the diplomatic mission (ambas- 
sador or minister). Thus, the PAO also reports his activities to, and clears 
new programs with, the chief of mission who supervises all U.S. Govern- 
ment activities in his country of assignment. USIS operations in some 
countries are conducted at consulates and at outposts in consular districts 
as well as at the principal post. 


Each country PAO is assisted by a staff of American and foreign 
national employees (referred to as local employees). The supervisory 
staff, which varies with the size and scope of the country program, 
generally includes a cultural affairs officers and an information officer in 
addition to subordinate Americans. They plan, coordinate, and supervise 
programming and maintain active personal contact with government 
officials, media representatives, and academic and business figures im- 
portant to USIS interests. 


The USIA techniques of communication and persuasion are used selec- 
tively from country to country, under country plans devised to help 
achieve U.S. objecives in each country. Country plans are prepared by 
the PAO and approved by the chief of mission with the advice of his 
country team. Upon approval by USIA in Washington,they become bind- 
ing statements of the USIS country programs. 

Each country plan lists established U.S. objectives for the country. 
Those objectives that are susceptible or partially susceptible to further- 
ance by information and cultural programs are identified, and the USIS 
capability to help achieve each such objective is explained. From this 
analysis, each post determines its psychological objectives—that is, those 
attitudes to be created or strengthened to advance particular U.S. objec- 
tives. Also indicated in the country plan are the people or groups who 
should be influenced—the target audiences—as well as detailed programs 
by which USIS will undertake to create or strengthen within these 
specific groups the attitudes the United States seeks to inculcate—the 
psychological objectives. These country plans are revised as often as 
necessary to serve as accurate, effective guides to USIS media support 
and field activities. 

The relative emphasis on media to be used varies greatly from country 
to country. In one, films may be important; in another, not at all. Each 
program is tailored to the psychological objectives, audiences, and the 
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means of communication best suited to delivering the right message to 
the right person at the right time. 

USIA also plans and executes, in the field, the eee and educational 
programs administered in Washington by the State Department. Such 
activities are an integral part of USIS programming in support of U.S. 
foreign policy objectives. 

USIA has responsibility for the overall coordination of U.S. PSYOP in 
stability operations where the military has not yet been assigned com- 
mand responsibility.2° For example, according to a Joint U.S. Public 
Affairs Office (JUSPAO) memorandum, the responsibility for develop- 
ment of PSYOP policy and for substantive supervision and coordination 
of all psychological operations in Vietnam [was] delegated to the director, 
JUSPAO,” 7! who was the USIS chief there. 


THE UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMA- 
TION 

The United States-Advisory Commission on Information, established 
under the Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (P.L.402), 
recommends to the USIA director the policies and programs for carrying 
out the act. In a semiannual report submitted directly to Congress, the 
commission gives its evaluation of USIA and recommends improvements 
in the information,education, and cultural programs.”? The agency main- 
tains a secretariat for the commission with a fulltime staff director. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Agency for International Development (AID) was established in 
1961 within the State Department when the former International Coop- 
eration Administration (ICA), the Development Loan Fund, and other 
foreign assistance activities were merged.” AID’s mission is to carry out 
U.S. overseas programs of economic and technical assistance to less 
developed countries, programs designed to bring the countriesto a level 
of self-sufficiency. 

For political, economic, and humanitarian reasons the United States 
has for over two decades been committed to helping the poorer nations of 
the world achieve their aspirations for social and economic growth. In this 
connection, the present administration has undertaken the following 
shifts of emphasis in the assistance effort.*4 

eincreased emphasis has been placed on multilateral aid programs 
with the administration moving toward greater coordination of 
U.S. aid with that of other donors; 

emore emphasis is being given to applying U.S. knowledge to the 
problems of development through technical assistance, research, 
and social innovations; 

ethe highest priority is being placed on agricultural production and 

.. family planing; 

eforeign procurement policies are being relaxed to assist the export 
potential of developing nations, and, 
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eopportunities are being increased for private enterprise to engage 
more directly in the development process. 
In April 1971, the president sent proposals to Congress for the reorgani- 
zation of U.S. foreign assistance programs. The changes proposed are not 
only in philosophy but also in the organizational framework and operating 
style.?° 

The Washington Level of AID 

The AID administrator reports directly to the secretary of state. From 
1961 to 1968 the secretary’s authority had been delegated to the adminis- 
trator of AID. In January 1968, in an effort to strengthen the State 
Department’s supervision and control of these programs, this authority 
returned to the secretary who redelegated part of it to the under 
secretary of state and part to the then deputy under secretary for politi- 
cal affairs. The former was given general authority to supervise the 
effective integration of both the economic assistance and military assis- 
tance and sales programs within the context of U.S. foreign policy in- 
terests, while to the latter was delegated (later redelegated to the direc- 
tor of politico-military affairs) the day-to-day responsibility for the con- 
tinuous supervision and general direction of the military assistance and 
sales programs. 

In fact, the State Department does not and could not operate and 
manage the military assistance programs directly. The principal 
mechanisms for the formulation and application of policy on the presiden- 
tial level are the annual budget preparation and the presidential decisions 
taken in the NSC system. At the departmental level there is a continuous 
dialogue between the State Department and DOD.” 

The administrator of AID is supported currently by a headquarters 
staff, five regional bureaus (Africa, Latin America, Near East and South 
Asia, East Asia, and Vietnam), and the overseas missions. Among other 
things, the headquarters staff assists in the development of policy and 
procedure, while the regional bureaus, also lecated in Washington, are 
the principal line offices of the AID and are responsible, within overall 
agency policy, for planning and supervision of U.S. economic develop- 
ment assistance efforts in individual countries overseas. 


Although AID operates mainly on the basis of bilateral programs, the 
agency encourages, supports, and participates in international organiza- 
tions, consortia, and other coordinating groups designed to provide 
economic and technical assistance. Of these institutions, the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) is the major international body for general 
coordination of free world economic assistance policy, and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development (World Bank) is the 
largest of the multilateral lending institutions. 

AID Operations Overseas 

Approved programs are executed by overseas U.S. AID missions 
(USAIDs) in cooperation with the officials of the countries being assisted. 
Several approaches to development assistance are employed: 
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eTechnical Assistance is provided to developing nations through the 
assignment of technical experts as advisors to the public and pri- 
vate sectors of less developed countries and through participant 
training provided mainly in the United States for cooperating coun- 
try nations. 

eCapital Assistance. Capital loans, repayable in U.S. dollars on 
more faborable terms than private banks would offer, are con- 
ditioned on matching measures of self-help by the recipient country 
to further its own development. 

eCommodity Assistance. U.S.-produced food and fiber needed for 
development (either general or in specified economic sectors) is 
made available through loans, and to a small extent grants, under 
the Food for Peace Program. 

ePrivate Investment Surveys. Through a program of cost-shared 
investment feasibility surveys, private U.S. firms are encouraged 
to investigate specific investment opportunities that would contri- 
bute to the achievement of objectives in less developed countries. 

eCivil Security Assistance. AID Public Safety assistance is pro- 
duced to Free World countries to help them develop civil police 
institutions capable of maintaining the internal stability essential 
for economic, social, and political progress. The Public Safety Prog- 
ram serves to train civil police and paramilitary police forces to 
prevent the development of threats to internal order and to deal 
with them humanely in their earliest phases so that costly military 
solutions to civil problems will not have to be chosen later.?’ 

AID’s most important contribution to U.S. PSYOP is a result of its 
development activities. As an example, the provision of radios to villages 
remote from central government administration fulfills several objectives 
in the nation-building effort and supports PSYOP and public security 
objectives as well.?® 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The Department of Defense (DOD) was created as a part of a com- 
prehensive program designed to provide for the future security of the 
United States through the establishment of integrated policies and pro- 
cedures for the departments, agencies, and functions of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment relating to national security.2° Two of its functions prescribed by 
higher authority are directly relevant to PSYOP: 

eto insure by timely and effective military action, the security of the 
United States, its possessions, and areas vital to its interests; and 
eto uphold and advance the national policies and interest of the 
United States. 

Since the early 1960s, DOD has been adjusting to new forces, cir- 
cumstances, and aspirations in the national and international environ- 
ments. As diplomatic, economic, and military resources have been integ- 
rated more closely than ever before into national security plans and 
programs, DOD has steadily established intricate relationships with 
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many of the other departments and agencies. Military-political 
-contacts—both with the Department of State and with various foreign 
governments—have become routine, and defense strategy shares a 
principal objective with foreign policy: the preservation of U.S. national 
security. 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Secretary of Defense 


The secretary of defense is the principal assistant to the president in all 
matters relating to DOD and exercises direction, authority, and control 
over the department. He serves as a member of the NSC. Among the 
several principal military and civilian advisors and staff assistants to the 
secretary, his assistant secretary for international security affairs 


(ASD/ISA), in particular, has major PSYOP-related responsibilities. 
Office of the OSD/ISA 


ASD/ISA is the principal staff assistant to the secretary in the func- 
tional field of international security and acts as a DOD liaison in the 
foreign policy field. He develops, coordinates, and recommends to the 
secretary of defense DOD positions on NSC affairs and foreign economic 
and politico-military matters (including disarmament) of DOD interest. 
Responsible for the planning, direction, and management of the Military 
Assistance Program (MAP) and the activities of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups (MAAGs) and military advisory and training missions to 
foreign nations, the assistant secretary also provides guidance to DOD 
representatives on U.S. missions and international organizations and 
conferences. 

Within OASD/ISA, the specific responsibility for action on PSYOP is 
currently in the Long Range Planning Section of the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Policy and Plans, and NSC Affairs. Another 
deputy assistant secretary handles the military assistance and sales plans 


and programs. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff 


As the principal military asvisors to the president, the NSC, and the 
secretary of defense, the JCS are directly concerned with PSYOP. They 
serve as the immediate military staff of the secretary of defense. They 
are in the chain of command that runs from the president to the secretary 
of defense, through the JCS, to the commanders of unified and specified 
commands. The chain of command to the Defense Intelligence Agency 
(DIA) also runs from the secretary fo defense through the JCS. The JCS 
are assisted in the performance of their duties and responsibilities by the 
joint staff and other agencies of the organization of the JCS. 

The Joint Staff is organized into directorates concered with: 

ePersonnel (J—1) 
eOperations (J-3) 
e Logistics (J-4) 
ePlans and Policy (J-5) 
eCommunications-Electronics (J-6) 
The intelligence function for the JCS is undertaken by the DIA. All of 
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these directorates have varying degrees of interest in PSYOP. In addi- 
tion to the directorates, the activities of the various special assistants 
occasionally involve PSYOP. It is the director, J-3 (Operations), how- 
ever, who has the responsibility in all matters pertaining to the 
psychological aspects of military operations. His principal staff assistant 
for PSYOP is the deputy director for operations (counterinsurgency and 
special activities) or DOCSA. DOCSA is supported by the PSYOP Divi- 
sion of J-3. 

Military Assistance Advisory Groups 

The Chief of a Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) is the 
personal representative of the Secretary of Defense in the country to 
which he is accredited. The ASD (ISA) is responsible for planning, 
organizing, and monitoring activities of the MAAGs, which receive their 
military guidance from the JCS through the appropriate unified com- 
mand.*° If a MAAG is located in the host country, it will often have access 
to information that may be important to the success of a PSYOP prog- 
ram. Representatives of the MAAG chief are therefore often included in 
the country team PSYOP agency, if one is formed.*! 

Other DOD Groups with PSYOP Responsibilities 

Within DOD, the work of the ASD (Public Affairs) often has potential 
PSYOP aspects. These include monitoring the release of all official DOD 
information for publication through any information media as well as 
responsibility for military participation in public exhibitions, demonstra- 
tions, and ceremonies of international significance. 

‘The director of defense research and engineering (DDRE) directs and 
supervises the activities of the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA). ARPA is a separately organized (DOD) research and develop- 
ment agency that is responsible for selected basic and applied research. It 
has supported PSYOP-related tasks as directed by higher authority. 
ARPA utilizes the services of the military departments, other gov- 
ernmental agencies, private and industrial entities, individuals, and edu- 
cational or research institutions to perform its projects. 

Ongoing Operations 

Responsibility for the training of personnel in PSYOP continues to be 
located in each of the separate military services. Each of the services 
‘continues on an individual basis, and with varying degrees of effort, to 
refine its own doctrine for PSYOP. 


OTHER AGENCIES 

Since effective PSYOP requires a wide array of resources, the PSYOP 
community involves the support of several other agencies and depart- 
ments on either a full-time or intermittent basis. Many government and 
private agencies contribute intelligence, logistical cooperation, or other 
assistance: for example, the Central Intelligence Agency, the Dapart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Labor, the Department of the Treasury, and 
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organizations involved in education, health, disaster relief, arts and sci- 
ences, and missionary work. 
CONCLUSION 

This is the structure of the national security system as it relates to 
PSYOP. Other writers have pointed to the need for closer cooperation, 
better coordination, less duplication of activities, more systematic plan- 
ning and analysis among the various agencies, and the like. The current 
structure in which the centralizing role of the National Security Council 
has been re-emphasized represents an important attempt to addres these 
problems—problems which plague many functions besides PSYOP— 
without reducing the responsiveness of the system to the president’s 
needs in other areas. 

In retrospect, there has been an overall trend since the early 
1960s toward a greater understanding and appreciation within the execu- 
tive branch of the U.S. Government of the use of psychological opera- 
tions. However, the test of the current framework of U.S. PSYOP is in 
the answers to the questions: How well have the realities of present-day 


PSYOP been perceived? How well have the capabilities and poten- 
tialities of the various departments, agencies, and military services been 
recognized and employed? 
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USIA’s MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITIES* 
By Irvine R. WECHSLER 


Policies and missions for both strategic and tactical operations must be clearly defined, 
current, and capable of attainment. 


During the administration of President Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
foreign information resources of the Government continued the develop- 
ment that began in 1945, when the United States for the first time 
established an official peacetime organization to inform foreign people 
about the United States and its policies. The United States Informtion 
Agency, the direct descendant of that organization, expanded in some 
directions, consolidated in others, shaping and defining its mission and 
role essentially as a response to the changing longterm nature of interna- 
tional relationships, and to the shifting urgencies and more immediate 
stresses of the time. 


*Excerpts from “USIA’s Mission and Responsibilities,” in Murray G. Lawson, et al. “The 
United States Information Agency During the Administration of Lyndon B. Johnson 
November 1963—January 1969. Volume I: Administration History,” Washington, D.C., 
1968. Reprinted with the permission of the author. 
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THE TRUMAN CONCEPT 

The basic character and rationale of United States information ac- 
tivities abroad were in certain important aspects, implicit in the August 
1945 announcement of President Truman’s decision to maintain, as a 
peacetime service in the Department of State, some of the foreign infor- 
mation functions of the Office of War Information and the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

“The nature of present-day foreign relations makes it essential for the 
United States to maintain informational activities abroad as an integral 
part of the conduct of our foreign affairs,” President Truman stated in 
ordering the creation of the Interim International Information Service, a 
transitional organization, pending study of foreign informational needs by 
the Secretary of State, and the formulation of a program to be conducted 
on a continuing basis. . 

This first statement of mission and responsibilities, brief and general . 
though it was, suggested certain principles that continue to influence the 
conduct and the concept of United States foreign information programs. 
The most important, of course, was the idea that foreign information 
activities are an integral part of the conduct of foreign affairs, arising out 
of the contemporary nature of foreign affairs; a recognition that diplo- 
macy was to have henceforth a new dimension, stemming from the 
increasing importance of world public opinion and attitudes, and the 
burgeoning new technologies that were shaping and expressing them. 

This “Government,” the statement also announced, “will not attempt to 
outstrip the extensive and growing information programs of other na- 
tions. Rather, it will endeavor to see to it that other people receive a full 
and fair picture of American life and of the aims and policies of the United 
States Government.” The primary means of informing other nations 
about the United States would continue, “as in the past ” to be American 
private organizations and individuals; the Government’s role would be to 
assist and supplement them. 

Thus, certain limits and emphases were indicated: The United States 
Government would avoid competition with private American enterprises 
and activities in overseas information, and would not take its measure 
from other Governments’ propaganda programs. At the same time, its 
programs would go beyond official Government action and policy, to 
present “American life,” and to “endeavor to see to to it that other people 
receive a full and fair picture.” 

Although what is full and fair has at various times been variously 
interpreted, there has been continued general acceptance of the view that 
the official American interpretation of America and its policies must rest 
its case on presenting actualities without deliberate distortion. And fi- 
nally, the 1945 statement embodied a principle that has been rigorously 
maintained—both by Congressional insistence and Executive direc- 
tion—the principle that the overseas information programs would have 
no responsibilities for explaning Government programs domestically.* 
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THE SMITH-MUNDT REVISION 

Barly in 1948, the United States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act (PL 80-402, the Smith-Mundt Act) was passed, reflecting a 
Congressional realization that the postwar world demanded that the 
United States have a capacity in the field of foreign information consider- 
ably greater than the rudimentary organization that had uneasily and 
barely survived in the Department of State since 1945. Spurred by the 
descent of the Iron Curtain, the aggressive posture and programs of the 
Soviet Union and world Communism, and the clear need for the American 
story and American policies to penetrate through the perils and com- 
plexities that were besetting peoples overseas, the Act stated that its 
objectives were “to enable the Government of the United States to 
promote a better understanding of the United States in other countries, 
and to increase mutual understanding between the people of the United 
States and the people of other countries.” Among the means to be used in 
achieving these objectives were “an information service to disseminate 
abroad information about the United States, its people and policies” and 
“an educational exchange service.” 

The passage of the Smith-Mundt Act gave to the information mission 
both a firm legislative base and a new scale, scope, and prominence. Less 
from the language of the Act than from the debate and discussion that 
accompanied it, an awareness of its role and more explicit development of 
ideas about it emerged—both within the Government and among the 
public. Two specifics were visible in the Act. One was the emphasis on 
mutual understanding—the idea that a two-way process was somehow 
involved, that more than simple declaration and amplification were to be 
part of the creation of “mutual understanding.” Secondly, the Act made 
explicit the separation of “information” and “educational exchange” as 
two distinct and different means of creating understanding—one al- 
legedly “propagandistic” and the other “educational” or “cultural.” 2 
THE EISENHOWER RESTATEMENT 

On August 1, 1953, the United States Information Agency (USIA) was 
established by President Eisenhower’s Reorganization Plan No. 8, com- 
bining the separate overseas information functions of the Department of 
‘State’s International Information Administration, the Mutual Security 
Administration, and the Technical Cooperation Administration. The ex- 
change of persons program, however, was left in State.? The USIA was 
instructed to take its foreign policy guidance from the Department, while 
being responsible to the President through the National Security Council. 

The new Information Agency was given a formal “Statement of Mis- 
sion,” on October 22, 1953. This was the first effort to promulgate, in 
more than the most general terms, the task and methods of United States 
foreign information efforts. “In carrying out its responsibilities” the 
Eisenhower statement said, the Agency shall be guided by the following: 

1. The purpose of the United States Information Agency shall be to 

submit evidence to people of other nations by means of communica- 
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tion techniques that the objectives and policies of the United States 

are in harmony with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for 

freedom, progress and peace. 

2. The purpose in paragraph 1 above is to be carried out primarily: 

a. By explaining and interpreting to foreign peoples the objectives 
and policies of the United States Government. 

b. By depicting imaginatively the correlation between U.S. policies 
and the legitimate aspirations of other peoples of the world. 

ec. By unmasking and countering hostile attempts to distort or to 
frustrate the objectives and policies of the United States. 

d. By delineating those important aspects of the life and culture of 
the people of the United States which facilitate understanding of 
the policies and objectives of the Government of the United 
States. 

Two additional paragraphs, not made public at the time, regulated the 
Agency’s use of “unattributed” materials. 

Some significant emphases in the statement included the stress on 
“submitting evidence,” by some considered to avoid the propaganda 
stigma of special pleading by “allowing the material facts to speak for 
themselves;” the stress on demonstrating a harmony of interests, rather 
than an effort to convert, polemicize, or advocate; the stress on aspects of 
the United States “which facilitate understanding”—a sharper focus on 
the purposive and relevant “projection of America” than had sometimes 
obtained; and the clear and unmistakable mandate for 
counterpropaganda—to some minds, the primary (if not sole) justification 
for an information program.* 

This first formal statement of the Agency’s information mission was a 
significant advance in sophistication and complexity. It served to supply 
clearer guidelines for action, and to crystallize out new and old doctrine 
and emerging ideas. As the first Director, Theodore C. Steibert, stated in 
a letter to the President: 

Under this new mission, avoiding a propagandistic tone, the Agency will em- 
phasize the community of interest that exists among freedom-loving peoples and 
show how American objectives and policies advance the legitimate interests of 
such peoples. 

We shall, therefore, concentrate on objective, factual news reporting and approp- 
riate commentaries, designed to present a full exposition of important United 
States actions and policies, especially as they affect individual countries and areas. 
In presenting facts we shall see to it that they are not distorted. . .we shall avoid a 
strident or antagonistic note. This does not, of course, preclude us from makjng: 


forceful, factual refutations of false accusations such as those that come from the 
Soviet communist portion of the world.® 


THE KENNEDY DEFINITION 

During the Administration of President John F. Kennedy, a redefiniton 
of the Agency’s mission was formulated. Embodying concepts that had 
been “put into practice in early 1961” by USIA Director Edward R. 
Murrow, the new statement was drafted within the Agency, and formally 
issued in January 1963 as a Presidential directive. 

The Kennedy redefinition accepted and continued certain important 
elements in the Eisenhower statement—a counterpropaganda role, a 
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stress on those aspects of American life and culture which facilitate 
understanding of United States policies, and a focus on demonstrating 
harmony between U.S. policies and the interests of other peoples. It 
introduced, however, some significant new emphases. 

“The mission of the United States Information Agency is to help 
achieve United States foreign policy objectives,” the statement began, 
giving prominence and explicitness to a role and function that had some- 
times been taken for granted, sometimes asserted, sometimes denied or 
qualified—both within the Government and in public discussion. This 
support of U.S. foreign policy was to be accomplished in two ways. One 
was by “influencing public attitudes in other nations,” the other by 
“advising the President, his representatives abroad, and the various 
departments and agencies on the implications of foreign opinion for pre- 
sent and contemplated United States policies, programs, and official 
statements.” © 

The explicit public assertion that the Agency sought to influence public 
attitudes abroad was to some a note of welcome candor, while to others it 
seemed to make USIA too nakedly manipulative or self-serving. In a 
statement made before a House Subcommittee on March 28, 1963, Direc- 
tor Murrow indicated the limits and interpretation that the Agency 
sought to give the concept of influence: “Our Government tries to present 
its policies and programs in as understandable and palatable form as 
possible—understandable and palatable to those millions abroad, friend, 
foe, and neutral, whose lives and fortunes are affected by what we do.” 
What was sought as effective communication, he emphasized, was “be- 
lievability and persuasiveness.” “To be persuasive we must be believable; 
to be believable we must be credible; to be credible we must be truthful. 
It is as simple as that....Obviously...we emphasize those aspects of 
American life and policy which are of greatest significance in furthering 
our foreign policy objectives. We report events in context; we explain 
why things happen. But we do not lie, we do not cheat, we do not 
suppress.” 

An explicit acknowledgment that the Agency’s mission was to be per- 
suasive in support of U.S. policies appears less revolutionary in practice 
than the explicit injunction of the Kennedy statement providing that the 
Agency was to serve as an adviser to the Government on the foreign 
opinion implications of all its activities—and hence have an important 
advisory role in the formulation of the very policies that it would seek to 
publicize abroad. This new responsibility was doubly significant. For it is 
axiomatic that in a democracy the foreign information activities must take 
their policy direction from. those charged with responsibility for the 
conduct of foreign affairs. As Murrow put it succinctly, “We are, then, 
and properly so, prisoners of [U.S. foreign] policy.” In the second in- 
stance, this explicit advisory role took on particular importance at this 
juncture because President Kennedy had just abolished the Operations 
Coordinating Board, established by Eisenhower in 1953 as a mechanism 
for concerting the Government’s psychological activities—a device, cum- 
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bersome though it was, that had permitted USIA some voice in inter- 
agency consideration and planning. In essence, therefore, the new direc- 

tive reflected both increased and more sophisticated awareness of the 
role of public opinion and attitudes in foreign affairs, and the view of 
Murrow (as one observer has put it) that USIA “should persuade, not just 
inform, and that it should aggressively and expertly advise the Executive 
Branch on the foreign opinion implications of policies and programs.”’ 
THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION’s NEW EMPHASES 

During the earlier days of the administration of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, USIA’s role reflected the primary needs of a time of tradegy, 
transition, and the emergence of new directions and new emphases. The 
need to assure foreign publics that U.S. political processes, policies, and 
institutions would show steadiness, stability, and continuity appeared 
paramount. USIA’s mission, however, remained essentially as it had 
been defined and redefined by earlier statements and existing doctrine. 
Nevertheless, the complex process of adapting the Agency’s information 
resources to new times and new needs proceeded, but gradually and 
without high visibility—first under Carl T. Rowan (1964-65) and then 
under Leonard B. Marks (1965-69). 

Although Rowan accepted the general statement of mission given the 
Agency by President Kennedy, and offered no formal redefinition or 
elaboration of its interpretation, the emergence of new national preoccu- 
pations brought new emphases. President Johnson’s programs and the 
problems he faced gave an increased prominence to the U.S. domestic 
scene. The accelerated pace of efforts to end discrimination, to expand 
opportunity, and to make war on poverty, along with the resistance 
encountered and the violence generated, brought to the foreign audience 
an increased awareness of the U.S. internal situation with dramatic 
impact and sharpened detail. The prominence of domestic issues and 
events made for some change in the role of USIA. The persuasive em- 
phasis diminished. Engaged in explicating and reporting developments of 
increasing complexity—and often of a kind that invited sharply critical 
condemnation—the Agency had a growing need to rest its case more on 
providing the background and perspective necessary to an objective 
understanding of the developments of the day. 

Other forces, less dramatic, were also at work to give USIA’s concept 
of its mission new nuances. One was a growing awareness of the limita- 
tions of official propaganda as an instrument for securing vital and dura- 
ble changes in foreign attitudes. The accumulating evidence of academic 
research had begun to make clearer that the psychological processes of 
international communication were both more complicated and more dif- 
ficult than had been assumed by many proponents and practitioners of the 
art. A more realistic judgment of the capabilities of persuasion and infor- 
mation as instruments of national purpose appeared in the making. 

Another force was the burgeoning apparatus of international communi- 
cation. The “communication revolution” immensely multiplied the reach 
and range of a nation’s ability to transmit its messages, and this. revolu- 
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tion in communication technology was augmented by the developments in 
transport technology. On the one hand new electronic mechanisms vastly 
expanded the speed and the amount of communication that was possible 
between nations and among people; on the other, new mobility brought 
multiplied and closer contacts. But there was no corresponding assurance 
of reception and attention—and, hence, of understanding. 

Finally, in his remarks at the White House swearing-in of Director 
Marks, in September 1965, President Johnson stressed the central role of 
truth in USIA’s mission, and disavowed a propaganda aspect. The United 
States, he said, “has no propaganda to peddle” since “we are neither 
advocates nor defenders of any dogma so fragile or doctrine so frightened 
as to require it.” 
THE MARKS STATEMENT OF MISSION 

No doubt influenced by these various developments, Director Marks 
issued a restatement of the Agency’s mission on March 6, 1967. It re- 
flected and elaborated upon many of the forces and preoccupations that 
were actively shaping the Agency’s task “in an increasingly complex 
world society.” He began by restating the basic assumption that Presi- 
dent Truman had voiced more than two decades before, namely, “that our 
responsibility for direct communication with foreign audiences is essential 
to the conduct of foreign relations,” and stressing that this “reflects 
awareness that public opinion exerts increased influence on governments 
throughout the world and reaches beyond national barriers.” He reaf- 
firmed the persuasive aspect of the Agency’s mission and its necessity to 
create understanding within the context of U.S. foreign policy objectives: 
“To achieve its foreign policy goals, the United States must break down 
barriers of misunderstanding; it must communicate effectively and per- 
suasively on the many issues on which our security and welfare depend.” 

Discussing “The Task of USIA,” Director Marks noted that “in carry- 
ing out the mission assigned us by law and Presidential directive, USIA: 


Supports the foreign policy of the United States by direct communication with 
people of other nations. 

Builds understanding of the United States, its institutions, culture and policies 
among other people; and shares with them "information, thought and experience 
that can contribute toward achieving mutual goals. 

Advises the U.S. government on public opinion abroad and its implications for the 
United States.” 


Given new prominence was the concept that USIA “shares. . . informa- 
tion, thought and experience that can contribute toward achieving mutual 
goals.” The idea of harmonizing policies and interests and of demonstrat- 
ing a consonance of goals was not new; neither was the idea of a sharing 
of experience and information. But they took on a new emphasis, signifi- 
cance, and explicitness in Marks’ discussion of how he viewed the Agen- 
cy’s goals. “TI find it helpful,” he declared, “to view USIA objectives in the 
following three broad categories: The United States as a Nation . . 
International Issues and U.S. Policies. . . National Development.” It is 
in this last category that there is apparent a major new dimension of 
information tasks. 

Since before World War II, the United States has had programs of 
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economic aid, rehabilitation, and technical assistance. But the emergence 
of new nations—many with only the beginnings of the political, economic, 
and social institutions, traditions, and skills that viability as a modern 
nation demanded—gave a new aspect and a new content to international 
relationships, particularly in the postwar context of U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
rivalry. The developing nations were both an audience and an arena of 
competition with new and special characteristics, To approach them exc- 
lusively within the framework of previous concepts and objedtives would 
not do: the Agency could not, in the words of the Eisenhower statement 
of mission, simply “submit evidence . . . by means of communication 
techniques that the objectives and policies of the United States are in 
harmony with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, 
progress, and peace.” Nor could “influencing public attitudes in other 
nations” in support of U.S. foreign policies, as the Kennedy directive 
enjoined, be accomplished so directly as had sometimes been assumed. 
The new audiences had limited concerns and awareness outside the pres- 
sing urgencies of building their own nations and creating viable 
economies, workable political insititutions, and the social structure and 
educational levels that would allow them to survive and participate fully in 
the modern world. Moreover, the techniques and apparatus of com- 
munication and public opinion formation that worked with the more 
established and the more industrialized nations—the chief audiences of 
earlier information programs—were less applicable to more rudimentary 
societies of the developing countries. _ 

Expanding on the “National Development” objective, Director Marks 
stipulated tasks that were a considerable remove from the traditional 
concepts of changing attitudes about U.S. foreign policy. 


The United States is today helping many developing countries to build the founda- 
tions of independent, modern states, responsive to the needs of their people. 
USIA has a role in this total US effort. It may include: Explaining AID assistance 
and showing how cooperative piers can spur the nation’s growth; 

Helping build understanding of responsible citizenship and the dampemste process; 
Focusing attention on critical issues such as the relation of population to agricul- 
tural production; 

Sharing relevant thought and experience that the developing countries can 
apply to their own problems; 

Acting as a catalyst in the circulation of ideas and helping build new attitudes that 
must underlie modernization. 


These tasks reflect an increasingly sophisticated and flexible view of the 
kind of information and the kind of persuasion that would best serve the 
national interest and U.S. foreign relations—both viewed somewhat 
more broadly than has been traditional. 

"In “The United States as Nation” objective, Marks likewise stressed 
the criterion of relevance to other peoples’ interests and preoccupations, 
and:the need to understand and acknowledge these concerns. The “USIA’s 
fundamental responsibility to build understanding of the United 
States, its institutions, culture, and ideals,” he declared “is a necessary 
basis for the respect, confidence, and support that the U.S. world role 
today requires.” However, he continued, “because the panorama of 
America is so broad, we must concentrate on significant. aspects most 
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relevant for our audiences in their total judgment of the United States. 
. The values that our audiences themselves prize, as well as the 
misconceptions they hold about the U.S. should determine the points of 


emphasis in each country program.”® 
* * * 


k OO 
OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES: NEW AND OLD 

Under the Fulbright-Hayes Mutual Education and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 (PL 87-256) the President was given authoity to provide for 
“United States participation in international fairs and expositions abroad. 

.” Although the President delegated this function to the Director of 

USIA, who in turn for several years redelegated this responsibility to the 
Secretary of Commerce, . . . USIA resumed [this] responsibility [on 
July 1, 1966]. . . . At the same time, the Agency transferred to the 
Deparement of Commerce responsibility for budgetary support of Com- 
merce’s trade mission programs. . . .° 

[USIA,] which had been responsible for U.S. international art ex- 
hibits,?° transferred responsibility for such programs (except in Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.S.R.) to the Smithsonian Institution in 1965." 


* * Kk KK 


[However,] policy guidance on international relations and psychological 
factors was to be provided by the Department of State and USIA, 
respectively.” 

If the persuasive function of USIA lost emphasis, the informative 
function generally gained, and the function of advising the rest of the 
Government on psychological implications received only minor attention 
during the Johnson Adminsitration, one massive exception stands out. In 
Vietnam, and about Vietnam, the older concepts of official information 
programs were re-established and extended: this active war meant that 
USIA assumed tasks that had originally been performed by one of its 
progenitors, the Office of War Information, namely, psychological tacti- 
cal and strategic and political warfare. But more than a deflection into a 
former role for information was involved. A new and striking feature was 
the degree of integration of USIA with other elements of the Govern- 
ment, both abroad and in Washington, and the leading responsibility that 
USIA assumed in Saigon. 

On the basis of earlier experience, it was decided in 1965 that U.S. 
psychological action in Vietnam required unified direction, encompassing 
both military and civilian. In April, the National Security Council dele- 
gated responsibility for policy direction and coordination of all U.S. 
psychological action programs in Vietnam to the Director of USIA. A 
new U.S. Mission organization, the Joint U.S. Public Affairs Office 
(JUSPAO) was set up to carry out this responsbility within Vietnam.” 

But for a peacetime organization, with a wide range of continuing 
responsibilities in all quarters of the globe, so clearly a military- 
psychological operation as JUSPAO created some problems, anomalies, 
and disproportions. 
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In 1966, JUSPAO’s field organization was merged, along with the field 
elements of other civilian agencies, into an Office of Civil Operations, and 
later, this organization was combined with noncombat military field ac- 
tivities into a Civil Operations and Revolutionary Support Office—steps 
that diluted JUSPAO’s operational control and influence. 

THE FUTURE 

The successive definitions and redefinitions of USIA’s mission and 
functions bid fair to continue. The changing emphases and directions, the 
experiments and extensions and retreats, appear an inevitable reflection 
of the fact that political communication—information activities, prop- 
aganda, public diplomacy, however, it is labeled—is a part of the interna- 
tional political process, and that is never static. 
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SELLING UNCLE SAM IN THE SEVENTIES* 


By KENNETH R. SPARKS 
Communication reflects society as well as influencing it. All communications channels are 
important in overseas communications efforts. 


It is seven p.m. in Moscow and before a distinguished audience of 
Soviet dignitaries, dance enthusiasts, and bureaucrats in Estradniy 
Teatr, the curtain rises on a performance by America’s Alvin Ailey Dance 
Company. 

At that very moment in Munich, the Amerika Haus plays host to 
sixteen German college students discussing the future of the North At- 


* Excerpts from “Selling Uncle Sam in the Seventies” in “Propaganda in International 
Affairs,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (November 
1971), pp. 113-123. Reprinted with the permission of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science and the courtesy of the author. 
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lantic Treaty Organization. Tom Anders, a Fulbright Scholar and 
graduate student in political science at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, leads the discussion. 

In New Delhi, the American Ambassador is calling on Mrs. Gandhi to 
present a copy of a recent book about her father, former Prime Minister 
Nehru, by a University of Michigan professor. 

Meanwhile, classes are changing at the binational center in Cali, Col- 
ombia. Seventeen-year-old Maria Angela Lopez wanders through the 
halls, gazing at an exhibit which features the Apollo XI moon mission and 
waiting for her third-year class in English to begin. 


In a Bulgarian village just outside of Plovdiv, a retired army officer 
closes the door to his bedroom and turns on the radio to catch a news 
broadcast from Radio Free Europe. 

In Bangkok, theater lights dim on a full house of Thais who have come 
to watch John Wayne sock it to the bad guys once again. Following the 
feature, they will see an unattributed thirty-minute documentary depict- 
ing the Soviet Union’s ruthless crushing of Czechoslovakia’s moment of 
liberalization in 1968. 

All of this represents America’s propaganda machinery in action. 
Around the clock, around the globe, thousands of Americans and non- 
Americans alike are hard at work seeking to create or enhance public 
support overseas for United States foreign policy. All but a few of the 
many government agencies and departments play some part in this oper- 
ation. 

Ostensibly, our primary propaganda vehicle is the U.S. Information 
Agency (USIA). It is charged with “influencing public attitudes of other 
nations. ..by overt use of various techniques of communication... .”1 To 
carry out this mission, USIA uses radio, television, motion pictures, 
magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, libraries, exhibits, concerts, 
English-teaching, and as much personal contact as possible. With a staff 
of just over ten thousand employees, about half of whom are “locals’— 
non-Americans who do most of the non-policy work—the agency oper- 
ates programs in over one hundred countries. In those countries where 
USIA activity is prohibited, the agency used its international radio arm, 
the Voice of America, in an attempt to reach the population with the 
American message. 

But, though USIA was created in. 1953 to serve as our chief propagan- 
dist, its role has always been limited.” Other agencies within the gov- 
ernmental hierarchy share its responsibilities. 

Any inventory of the American propaganda arsenal must begin with 
the White House press conference and the daily State Department press 
briefings. Covered by a host of foreign reporters and by the many news. 
services circulated abroad, these two channels may well be the most 
important propaganda tools we have. But since these press conferences 
and briefings are also covered by domestic media, USIA does not partici- 
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pate. Congress, on numerous occasions, has indicated its intent that the 
American government not engage in domestic propaganda. 

The State Department also has responsibility for cultural exchange. 
When USIA was organized, many felt. that the exchange programs should 
be moved to the new agency together with the information or popaganda 
activities....An Assistant Secretary of State makes the policy decisions 
which direct the annual exchange of 6,000 students, teachers, research 
scholars, professionals, and government and business leaders. He also 
manages a limited program of cultural presentations ranging from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to the late Louis Armstrong. USIA administers 
these programs overseas, an anomaly explained only by convenience. 


Primarily known for its information-gathering or spying, the Central 
Intelligence Agency directs a number of sensitive operations that include 
propaganda. As with all CIA operations, only a select few government 
officials know the exact nature and dimensions of the propaganda effort. 
But it has become common knowledge that Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty, which broadcast to Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
respectively, are creatures of the Intelligence Agency. Other transmit- 
ters in the Caribbean and Southeast Asia have also been traced to the 
CIA. In addition, the CIA supports local writers in many countries who 
produce favorable editorials or commentaries when the occasion de- 
mands. 

The roster of cooks in the U.S. government’s propaganda kitchen 
doesn’t stop with the White House, the State Department, and the CIA. 
Virtually every major department conducts some international activity 
designed to win friends and influence people abroad. Defense, Com- 
merce, Health, Education, and Welfare, Peace Corps, Nasa—even the 
Smithsonian—all have their propaganda role. The cost of these operations 
is close to $300 million annually. USIA’s budget is roughly $185 million. 
The State Department’s cultural exchange unit spends approximately $40 
million annually. 


LACK OF MISSION 

Permeating USIA and the State Department is the conviction that 
American propaganda lacks direction and purpose, that our information 
and cultural efforts, and even our foreign policy, are lagging behind the 
changing world we are trying to influence. As relations thaw with the 
Soviet Union and Communist China, hard-hitting anti-Communist 
themes, long a staple of USIA’s menu of activities, seem anachronistic. 

...» Not only does policy appear to be out of date to many observers; it 
is sometimes non-existent. An example was given me by former Ambas- 
sador to France, Sargent Shriver. After his appointment by President 
Johnson, he searched in vain for an indication of what the State Depart- 
ment expected him to achieve. Preoccupation with Vietnam and a de- 
partmental belief that nothing of substance could be achieved while 
DeGaulle was in power had left a void in U.S. policy. When he turned to 
the long-range policy staff at the State Department and asked for guid- 
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ance, one official confessed that none existed, then asked, “Have you 
tried George Ball’s latest book?” 

“How can U.S. propaganda be effective until we have a clearly enun- 
ciated foreign policy?” mused Shriver. “It’s like asking J. Walter 
Thompson to prepare a campaign for Procter and Gamble and finding out 
that P & G has no idea what it is trying to sell.” 

....A second reason for the sense of uneasiness with U.S. propaganda 
within and without the government stems from frustration over Vietnam. 
Attempts over the past seven years to explain U.S. involvement in 
Southeast Asia as (1) fulfilling our commitment to defend a free people, or 
(2) meeting a Communist threat to the free world’s security, have met 
with skepticism. Whether Vietnam proves the have been right or wrong in 
the long run, the short-term consequence has been a major psychological 
defeat for the United States. And a flop on such a global scaleis enough to 
shake the foundations of any public relations firm, even the world’s 
largest. 

[USIA FUNCTIONS] 

. . . . But it is important to step down from such macrolevel analysis 
and look for a moment at the functions U.S. propaganda is expected to 
perform. From time to time, the Information Agency has attempted to 
serve in at least five capacities: (1) information disseminator, (2) cultural 
programmer, (3) psychological warrior, (4) nation builder, and (5) public 
relations adviser. How well does it do each of these? 

As a disseminator of information, USIA does about as well as can be 
expected. The agency has a competent staff of professional media person- 
nel who, by and large, do a pretty good job of getting the message out 
through available channels. As mentioned earlier, however, many of our 
most successful operations are in countries where we have only the most 
limited national interests. Except for routine press contact, occasional 
special programing such as satellite hook-ups, and a few highly 
specialized publications, the agency has had little success in reaching 
Europeans. People in Europe are inundated with information from 
domestic sources, much as we are in America, and it is difficult for USIA 
to have much impact. 

Those who measure success by counting the communists who have been 
converted to American-style democracy are bound to be disappointed 
with the U.S. informational effort. In line with what one would expect 
from communication theory, USIA is most successful in reinforcing exist- 
ing attitudes. Relatively less effective are efforts to reach people for 
whom foreign affairs are less salient. And least successful are attempts to 
convert opinions from negative to positive. Since congressional attitudes 
toward the agency have traditionally been related to our “success in 
winning the Cold War,” top officials at USIA have had to provide Con- 
gress with a variety of specious proofs of effectiveness at conversion. It is 
a phony game of piling anecdote upon anecdote which successive agency 
directors have felt obliged to play. . 
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In cultural matters, USIA shares responsiblity with the Department of 
State’s cultural unit. The agency maintains libraries, reading rooms, and 
information centers, through which most cultural programing is done. In 
Latin America, Africa, the Middle East, and sections of South Asia, 
programs of English instruction form part of the effort. The State De- 
ment expenditures in this area dropped from over $55 million to less 
change of persons and cultural presentations. 

Because these activities serve primarily long-range interests, effec- 
tiveness is hard to measure and pressures develop to divert resources 
elsewhere. For instance, during the period of 1965 to 1969,State Depart- 
ment expenditures in this area dropped from over $55 million to less 
than $36 million per year.’ As a result, there were fewer cultural 
exchanges and quality deteriorated. Recent increases in funding have 
barely matched inflation. 

For the most part, the Information Agency has eschewed any respon- 
sibility for conducting psychological warfare after a brief flirtation with it 
in Vietnam. As one agency official put it, “Once the bullets start to fly, we 
have failed and it is time to hand over the situation to the military.” The 
Vietnam episode taught USIA two valuable lessons. First, psychological 
warfare requires huge expenditures which rob other programs of funds 
and talent. And, second, many information and cultural personnel are not 
suited by training or temperament to “psy-war’’ activities. 

NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

. For years, USIA staff and interested observers have sought a role 
for the agency in policy formulation. The case, in its simplest terms, was 
that USIA with its special expertise in communications could make a 
valuable contribution by advising the government on the psychological 
implications of various policy decisions. In his 1968 memorandum to 
Edward R. Murrow, President Kennedy accepted this argument and 
directed the agency to begin 


advising the President, his representatives abroad, and the various departments 
and agencies on the implications of foreign opinion for present and contemplated 
United States policies, programs, and official statements 4 


Murrow was made a member of the National Security Council, and other 
mechanisms were created for psychological contributions by USIA. These 
contributions have consisted mainly of (1) roundups of press opinion, (2) a 
few public opinion polls conducted by the agency’s research division, and 
(3) largely intuitive judgments about the conduct of public relations. 
Today this “psychological adviser” role appears to be minimal. Shake- 
speare does not sit on the National Security Council. His views are 
generally not sought out by the State Department. His direct contacts 
with White House staff are of doubtful importance. Other departmental 
channels exist for USIA to give its views on policy matters, but these 
seem to have limited impact. 
. Overseas, the role of psychological adviser is played by the top 
USIA officer. How seriously he is taken depends on the personal rela- 
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tionship he establishes with the ambassador. He has few tools, however, 
not available to other officers within the embassy. 

In summary, U.S. propaganda suffers from a variety of ailments. It 
will require a major overhaul in Washington and in the field to get the 
propaganda machine back on track. 

FUTURE EFFORTS 

What, then, should be the basis of our propaganda in the 1970’s? The 
answer depends on one’s view of the world, one’s conception of what 
American foreign policy should be, and the amount of confidence one has 
in the performance of private and public sectors. 

Our relations with other countries will certainly become more, rather 
than less, difficult. Our audiences will be more sophisticated. No longer 
can we divide the world into two hostile camps—one free and the other 
Communist—and ask people to choose. Our broad commitments to peace, 
prosperity, and individual freedom must be manifested with deeds as well 
as words. Propaganda can often support and enhance good policy, but it 
can do little to promote what others conceive as bad policy. 

Our audiences will also be larger, as greater numbers of people 
everywhere will almost certainly seek to share political power. The 
member of communication channels will be increasing, which, as we have 
learned in Europe, can be a barrier rather than a boon to international 
propaganda. 

With these few generalizatons as a preamble, I would suggest the 
following guidelines as a framework for United States propaganda in the 
1970's: 

1.‘ Nongovernmental media will be America’s primary vehicles for in- 
forming people in other lands about our policies and culture. Even if 
Congress were to increase funds dramatically for informational activ- 
ities, a course which is neither likely nor wise, the official effort would be 
submerged by nongovernmental communications. Instead of lamenting 
this fact, the chief preoccupation of government propagandists ought to be 
to facilitate and promote the best of these unofficial media whenever 
possible. Ways should be found, for example, to reinstate and expand 
the old International Media Guarantee (IMG) program, a revolving fund 
through which private publications, television programs and motion 
pictures were distributed in certain Communist and other countries. 
Occasionally, an article or program may embarrass, but the harm created 
is minute compared with the image which emerges of a truly free and 
self-confident society that sanctions such distributions. 

We must realize that propaganda in its broadest and most important 
sense is a reflection of our total society. It consists of much more than 
official government pronouncements, overseas libraries, radio programs, 
cultural exchange, and a few clandestine operations. Marshall McLuhan, 
writing in a domestic context, summarized this point well: 
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. . . propaganda does not consist in the conveying of messages by press or other 
media, but consists in the action of the total culture (language, food, ads, enter- . 
tainment, etc.) upon its participants. The idea that propaganda consists of pack- 
aged concepts peddled to unsuspecting citizens is no longer tenable.® 


We must place our confidence in the nongovernmental media to tell 
America’s story. Aside from promoting these media, the role for U.S. 
official propaganda is to fill in the cracks, to round out the picture, to 
provide perspective. 

2. Efforts should be based on what we know about the effects of 
communication, rather than on the naive political judgment that people’s 
opinions can be radically changed if confronted with “the facts.” Two 
decades of communications research have demonstrated that the primary 
effect of mass communication is to reinforce existing beliefs. This makes 
the job of the propagandist one of seeking out those attitudes compatible 
with U.S. objectives and reinforcing them. This task may not be so 
glamorous as converting enemies into friends, but it is much more likely 
to be accomplished. 

3. As much as possible, our programs should provide a service from 
the audience’s viewpoint as well as our own. Programs which are so 
limited in appeal as to attract only the favor-seekers and hangers-on 
ought to be eliminated. In many countries we don’t need a full-blown 
propaganda program, because other media are performing the job for us, 
or our target audience is so small that it can be reached adequately by 
routine personal contact. 

4, Cultural affairs programing in support of long-range objectives 
ought generally to be expanded. Increased support for exchange prog- 
rams should receive top priority. To know others better may not be to 
love them more, but it does increase understanding. This is the one area 
that seems to warrant large increases in funds. Cultural presentations 
need to be improved. America can’t afford to send any second-rate talent 
overseas; our primary emphasis should be on ways to encourage top 
artists and entertainers to perform abroad, commercially sponsored, if 
possible, in major population centers. The emphasis on physical 
facilities—libraries and information centers—ought to be reduced. The 
cost is too great for the amount of return. 


5. Primary responsibility for propaganda decision-making ought to rest 
at the national level, with the ambassador and his public affairs adviser, 
based on foreign-policy objectives for that country. 

The innovative resource allocation system of the current Administra- 
tion is a step in the right direction. Under this system, the local staff 
decides how the money allocated to each country for public affairs prog- 
raming is spent. This places the funds and the responsibility close to the 
action. Washington’s role should be largely supportive, providing funds, 
policy guidance, and administrative and production services. 

6. Organizationally, USIA should be returned to an expanded State 
Department, which would become a Department of Foreign Affairs 
headed by secretaries for political, economic, and information and cul- 
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tural affairs. A study conducted by the Brookings Institution for the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee in 1959 pointed the way.’ 

The arguments used in 1953 to separate information programs from the 
State Department have either been superseded or have proved less than 
persuasive. In sum, they were (1) that American propaganda was being 
outgunned by a monolithic Communist propaganda machine, and consoli- 
dation of efforts would produce better propaganda; (2) that old-line 
bureaucrats in the department did not understand or appreciate prop- 
aganda; and (3) that only by separation could field operations be consoli- 
dated and coordinated by Washington.® 

We now know that, except where special circumstances have existed, 
the Soviets have had no more success than we, and in many cases they 
have been patently less successful. Furthermore, the new generation of 
diplomats now assuming control of our foreign affairs is made up of people 
who are conscious of the merits of “public diplomacy.” Finally, field 
operations have been consolidated by giving ambassadors increased au- 
thority. Coordination of programs at home has not been measurably 
increased. In fact, USIA has become yet another policy-making center, 
together with the White House staff, the Department of State, and the 
Department of Defense. 

A number of observers have called for cultural programs to be divorced 
from government control by establishing a quasi-public corporation such 
as the Communications Satellite Corporation (COMSAT) to take over 
their management.?® 

Considerable support for such a plan can be found and this general 
direction is one in which we should move. But the likelihood of adequate 
funding for the exportation of culture remains remote at this time in a 
country that failed to support the concept of government subsidies for the 
arts domestically until the late 1960’s. 

7. Personnel policies should encourage and reward special competence. 
Shifting staff members from one part of the world to another so that they 
may gain “fresh perspective” entails too great a loss in competence and 
personal happiness. Officers with special knowledge of underdeveloped 
countries and their problems should be shifted to the more developed 
countries only upon their request or for reasons of health. 

Ways must be found to reward excellence in particular specialties. 
Today, the top pay goes only to the broadgauged generalist. A cultural 
affairs specialist finds himself bumping against the top pay bracket in a 
relatively few years. The Macomber Task Force has recommended such 
incentives, and the means should be found to implement them.?° 

8. Our propaganda should be seen and evaluated as a total system. 
Scientific evaluation will no doubt continue to be limited to the effects of 
specific programs. Social science tools are not yet capable of isolating 
effects on a larger scale, except at great expense. But there is a need for 
macro-evaluation, based on political judgments augmented by whatever 
data can be produced. To give a specific example, Uncle Sam now oper- 
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ates or funds a number of radio stations: the Voice of America, Radio. 
Free Europe, Radio Liberty, Radio in the American Sector (Berlin), and 
American Forces Network (AFN). Each has a slightly different purpose, 
but each is part of our propaganda system.’ Ought RFE and Radio 
Liberty to receive almost as much money as the Voice of Amierca? This 
type of evaluation needs to take place across the entire propaganda 
activity spectrum. . 

To facilitate such analyses, the research and evaluation operation at 
USIA should be shifted to the National Security Council staff at the 
White House. This staff would then develop and conduct the necessary 
public opinion polling for policy formulation, measure the effectiveness of 
specific propaganda activities, and assemble data to aid political judg- 
ments required for resource allocation among propaganda agencies. Full 
consolidation of U.S. propaganda programs may not be feasible, but if the 
White House has the means to evaluate them as a system, duplication can 
be minimized and the over-all effort strengthened. 

We move into the seventies with an increased understanding of the 
limitations of official propaganda. No longer does it conjure up images of 
Lenin and Goebbels with their seemingly: invincible and mysterious 
techniques. A world increasingly saturated with communications media 
operating independently of government has become hard to reach with 
artificial and polemic messages conceived by government bureaucrats. 
But governments still have a need to explain their policies and their 
actions, to participate in the international dialogue on goals for mankind 
and the means to achieve them. Various information and cultural prog- 
rams can promote and supplement private media in this task, given 
redirection and proper leadership. 


NOTES 
1. Memorandum from President John F. Kennedy to Edward R. Murrow, January 25, 1963. 
See The Agency in Brief, 1971 (Washington, D.C.: USIA, 1970), p. 4. 
®- USIA was established August 1, 1953, by President Eisenhower’s Reorganization Plan 8. 
For a summary of earlier activities, see John H. Henderson, The United States Information 
Agency (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969), pp. 23-60. 
8 See International Exuchange, 1969, a report by the Bureau of Cultural Affairs 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of State, June 1970), p.27. 
* The Agency in Brief, 1971, p. 4. 
°- Marshall McLuhan, DEW Line 2, no. 8 (1969), poster 1. 
8 Aithough dated, a good review of this material can be found in Joseph T. Klapper, The 
Effects of Mass Communication (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960). 
7 H. Field Haviland, Jr., et al., The Formulation and Administration of Foreign Policy 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1960). 
8. For a good review of the arguments, see “Seventh Semi-Annual Report” (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Advisory Commission on Information, February 1953), pp. 1-3. 
® For one version of this plan, see Bruce J. Oudes, “The Great Wind Machine,” The 
Washington Monthly 2, no. 4 (June 1970), p, 30. 
10. William B. Macomber, Jr., Diplomacy for the 70’s (Washington, D.C.: Department of 
State, December 1970), p. 100. 
1: Tn the case of AFN this is unintentional, but in many parts of the world this service for 
our armed forces attracts large audiences of foreign nationals. 
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DISCLAIMER 


. This report, “The Art and Science of Psychological Operations: Case 
Studies of Military Application,” was prepared by the American Insti- 
tutes for Research (AIR) under Department of the Army contracts in 
response to a request from. the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations, Department of the Army. 

Unless otherwise stated, views or conclusions contained in this report 
are those of AIR, the editors, or individual authors and are not necessar- 
ily those of the Department of the Army, the Department of Defense, or 
any other department or agency of the U.S. Government. Furthermore, 

.the U.S. Government does not necessarily endorse or concur with the 
statements made or the conclusions drawn by any of the authors or 
contributors to this casebook. _ 

It should also be noted that many of the original source publications: 
carry specific disclaimers on their mastheads. Therefore, no implication 
should be drawn concerning the original source publishers’ views regard- 
ing any article published by them, without consulting the original’ source 
publication. 

Comments and questions on this report are invited and should be 
addressed to AIR. 


FOREWORD 


This collection of essays has been compiled by AIR using information in 
the open literature, unclassified government documents, and original 
contributions. In scope it covers the entire spectrum of military 
psychological operations (PSYOP). Appropriate consideration is given to 
related civilian activities as well as to relevant aspects of communication 
theory. Emphasis is placed on the entire operational field encompassed by 
such terms as “international communications,” “political warfare,” “cul- 

_tural affairs,” “psychological operations” (PSYOP), and “psychological 
warfare.” 

‘ The editors have sought to illustrate the effective and noneffective uses 
of PSYOP and to describe the problems encountered and the solutions 
adopted by military and civilian personnel involved in PSYOP/ 
Information activities during recent decades. Contrasting points of view 
were deliberately included in the casebook to provide a balanced as well 
as a general view of the state of the art. Some of the contributions may be 
considered as controversial, depending on the reader’s point of view. 
Where copyrighted material has been quoted, permission has been ob- 

tained for its use. 

Comments, corrections, additions, and suggestions for factual, inter- 
pretative, or other changes will be welcomed. They may be addressed to: 


American Institutes for Research 
3801 New Mexico Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
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SOURCES 


The types of selections that have been incorporated in this casebook 
include. professional and scholarly publications, original contributions, - 
foreign and domestic PSYOP-related material, excerpts from official 
memoranda and directives, lecture notes, letters, and newspaper items. 
An attempt has been made to ensure a reasonable geographic coverage 
by providing examples from all areas of the world. For example, Algeria, 
Burma, Cameroon, New Zealand, Nigeria, Portuguese Guinea, Taiwan, 
and Rumania are among the more than 30 countries treated in the text. 


METHODOLOGICAL NOTES © 


General 


' The casebook is designed to serve feimarily as backeround ‘dparimtign: 
for training in the field of psychological operations and as an introduction . 
to the more important elements and principles of PSYOP. It is intended 
to serve not only as a'point of departure for the uninitiated but also as a 
useful reference. The use of overly sophisticated material requiring a 
substantial social science background has been avoided. On the other 
hand, articles dealing in overly simplistic terms with principles painfully 
obvious to the reader have been excluded. 
_ The editors have, however, intentionally included several somewhat 
‘advanced papers in the section on research in Chapter VII and on PSYOP 
effectiveness in Chapter IX. In Chapter VII, the selections give an indica- 
tion of how sophisticated social science research can contribute to 
PSYOP. Similarly, the content of Chapter IX would have been incomplete 
and anachronistic without reference to the methodological thinking cur- 
rent in the 1960s and the early 1970s. It is believed that all the articles 
- \ lend themselves to an understanding of the subject without an extensive 
background in communications research. 

Secondly, most of the case studies have been purposefully selected to 

complement and supplement a standard reference in the field titled, A 
- Psychological Warfare Casebook, written in 1956 by William KE. 
Daugherty and Morris Janowitz. Changing perspectives of the nature and 
scope of PSYOP since that time, as well as changes in the politico-military 
environment in which PSYOP is carried out, have played an important 
part in the updating process. In this respect, the editors have given due 
weight to relevant events occurring since the publication of the. 
PSYWAR casebook and have tried also to portray the new conceptions, 
‘methodologies, and techniques that have been developed to improve the. 
effectiveness of PSYOP. 

Thus, this compilation of case studies represents PSYOP generally in | 
the 1960s, the situations experienced and the lessons learned in that 
decade. It is noted that although most of the incidents described took 
place between 1960 and 1972, some of them happened earlier but are best 
analyzed in the literature of the 1960s. 
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PREFACE 


AIR, operating under a contract with the Department of the Army, has 
developed this two-volume anthology in the form of a PSYOP casebook. 
It has been prepared in response to a request from the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, Department of the Army. - 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This publication has been produced as a part of the overall research 
program undertaken by the Department of the Army to improve the 
capability of the United States Army to conduct PSYOP/information 
programs under a variety of circumstances in many different environ- 
ments. The major focus of attention has been placed on psychological 
operations of military relevance, with special emphasis on the types of 
activities that may confront U.S. personnel in the two decades ahead. 

_ In content, the editors have sought to cover the whole range of U.S. 
public international communications whether they be described as inter- 
national information, cultural affairs, or psychological operations, and 
whether or not they be conducted by members of a military service or 
personnel of a civilian agency. The editors also have touched upon the 
ways in which PSYOP is employed elsewhere, with the hope that such 
material will serve to broaden the American understanding of how others 
around the world attempt to communicate effectively across cultural 
barriers and international borders. 


COMMUNICATION THEORY AND PSYOP 


The science of communication theory is relatively new; more than half 
of all the research, most of the important books and articles in the field, 
and most of the great figures in the study of communications have become 
-well known only in the last twenty years. Moreover, increasingly for the 
last decade and a half it is in the context of communication theory that 
psychological operations—PS YOP—has been studied. Therefore, these 
volumes will include several timely essays on communication theory. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Art and Science of Psychological Operations is an anthology bring- 
ing together both original and previously published material. In effect, 
the essays comprise an analysis of the state of the PSYOP art. Some of 
them also provide conclusions and recommendations for the future. The 
individual essays, which are organized into chapters, deal with the nature 
.and scope of PSYOP and communications; national policy and PSYOP; 
organizational and personnel matters; policy objectives and operational 
goals in Volume One; and PSYOP intelligence requirements, sources, and 
methods; social science research (including communication theory) and 
PSYOP; media, methods, and techniques; evaluation of effectiveness; and 
foreign ideology and propaganda.in Volume Two. 
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Philosophically, the editors of this casebook have tried to indicate the 
new concerns in PSYOP, the changing conceptions of the field as a whole, 
and the trends in the use of new methodologies and techniques to improve © 
its effectiveness. It is with reference to the change in conceptualization of 
PSYOP over the last fifteen years and to the trend of thinking in the early 
seventies that PSYOP is viewed in this book as communication. When the 
-question is asked, “What is PSYOP?”, the answers of different genera- 
tions and different experts vary. Yet, as noted earlier, increasingly over 
‘the last’ decade and a half, psychological operations is studied in the 
context of communication. Although “persuasive” and “purposive” com- 
munications are the focus of this study, many scholars in the communica- 
- tions field argue that all communication is “purposive” and hence “persua- 
sive.” There is no need, in the context of present purposes, for this 
anthology to align itself with one or the other of these schools of thought. 


Editorial Method 


The desire to cover the “open” literature as thoroughly as possible and 
to make this an essential source for both military and civilian personnel 
“interested in PSYOP and communications has made it necessary to be as 
concise as possible. It has therefore been necessary to excerpt many 
selections on the basis of relevance and concision. Except in the very few 
cases where the essays were “adapted,” the excerpting is indicated by the 
use of ellipsis points in both copyrighted and noncopyrighted material. 
Only in the “original” and editors’ essays were editorial changes, other 
than purely stylistic ones, made. Where necessary, the footnotes in each 
essay were renumbered, but not otherwise altered in form. The notes 
- pertinent to a particular essay appear at the conclusion of that essay. 
Bibliographic citations for most sources used by the essay authors are 
found at the end of each chapter. 

In as far as possible, the editors sought the consent of authors and 
organizations, even when their material was not copyrighted. The 
copyright holder, :at least, was provided with a copy of the material in its 
‘proposed form. A particular note is made of the willingness with which 
publishers, editors, and authors responded to requests for permission to 
reprint material. In some cases, they even offered to update, substitute, 
or revise their articles, and when time permitted, the editors were able to 
take advantage of this. Some authors even suggested that they were 
flattered to be included. The undersigned, however, look at this the other 
way around: this book needed their contributions. 

Inevitably in a work such as this—in which authors represent many 
nationalities, professions, and perspectives—the reader will find some 
material in spoken or translated English. For example, in those contribu- 
tions illustrative of the day-to-day output of military units engaged in 
actual operations, a kind of clipped but useful military style is employed. 
Such a style was retained because it has a feel of immediacy and serves as _ 
an example of real PSYOP in action. 


As in any anthology, one is advised to consider the article’s original 
date of publication in his reading. A further result of the use of the case 
study approach is the fact that articles do not have an inherent order and 
flow. Although each selection has been placed in a chapter on the basis of 
its contributions to the topic covered in that chapter, an overly rigid 
linking of the several selections would be an arbitrary enterprise, mis- 
leading in some cases, since many contributions are illustrative rather 
than conclusive. The editors, therefore, have used the introductory com- 
ments at the head of each article to place the contribution in its situational 
context in many cases. However, this means, in some instances, that 
emphasis has been placed on aspects the contributing author did not 
necessarily consider to be preeminent, given his sometimes different 
purpose. Furthermore, because of the disclaimers carried in the mast- 
heads of many of the original source publications, no implications should 
be drawn concerning the original source publishers’ views on any articles 
published by them, without consulting the original source. 

The chapters of this anthology, as well as the articles themselves, stand 
‘alone in large measure, even though references and crossinetorences 
sreflect the interdependence of the various aspects of the PSYOP process 
as a whole. It is to be noted that because of the use of the casebook 
approach, style varies markedly from one article to another, providing a 
‘diversion from a single manner of expression. 

Finally, a concerted effort has been made in the selection process for 
this compilation to stress the importance that the “PS YOP-related” fields 
- have for effective psychological operations. Moreover, admittedly, con- 
troversial analyses, conclusions, and recommendations are found in sev- 
eral of the articles. These have been included not only for the purposes of 
the casebook already discussed, but to stimulate thinking. Essays featur- 
ing contrasting points of view are presented to provide a general idea of © 
- the range of thought of the individuals working in the field. 

At any rate, this study looks at psychological operations analytically 
and conceptually as well as descriptively. Above all, every action and all 
inaction communicate. The goal in PSYOP must be to ensure that, 
through the combination of action and words, the desired message is the 
one that is transmitted. This is is as true for nations as it is for individuals 
and groups. 

D. C. Pollock 

R. D. McLaurin 
“. T. Rosenthal 
S. A. Skillings. 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS | 
CASE STUDIES OF MILITARY APPLICATION 


CHAPTER VII 
INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 


Intelligence and research support PSYOP in a number of crucial 
ways—trom initial planning of a specific PSYOP program to the develop- 
ment of new methodologies for analysis and delivery. This chapter deals 
with both intelligence and research, the collection of information and its 
transformation, through research or analysis, into operationally relevant 
fact. 

Intelligence, particularly, is so closely related.to the process of effec- 
tive persuasive communication that separating it from that process for 
purposes of study is exceedingly difficult. Utilization of intelligence out- 
put in some form is bound up in PSYOP planning from its earliest stages 
and continues to support PSYOP and to be affected by the PSYOP 
strategy until the process starts over again. Moreover, PSYOP intelli- 
gence cannot be neatly separated from other intelligence. Because it must 
meet both tactical and strategic requirements, specification of even the 
“essential elements of information’ (EEI overlaps information 
categories that intelligence is asked to address for other purposes, includ- 
ing politico-military planning and combat operations. 

Growth of intelligence capability, particularly in analysis but to some 
extent collection as well, depends on a number of factors covered 
elsewhere in this casebook. (See, for example, chapters V and IX.) It also 
depends upon improvements in techniques resulting from social science 
research. Once again, in fact, all PSYOP, as all communications, looks to 
research for conceptual and methodological, as well as technological, 
innovation. 

That intelligence and research are an integral part of PSYOP and 
central to the entire process, is attested to by the fact that most of the 
chapters in this casebook involve one or the other, and usually both. Their 
- interrelationship is shown by the importance of the communications con- 
cept to the delineation of EEI. Meanwhile, social science research has 
constantly tried to refine communications models. Refinement supports 
analysis (Chapter IX), which is central to the processing of intelligence. 

The last two decades have seen rapidly increasing social science re- 
search on communications. Transferring the results of this research to 
PSYOP, however, often requires a major effort. Yet, the commitment in 
the 1960s to utilizing this approach in PSYOP seems to be paying off: 
PSYOP appears to be on the threshold of important new benefits from the 
use of computer technology and the findings of communications research. 
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PSYOP INTELLIGENCE, INTRODUCTION 
“A SURVEY OF PSYOP INTELLIGENCE” * 


By Paruure P. Katz 


From a PSYOP viewpoint, intelligence is the basis for understanding human actions. 
PSYOP is dependent on intelligence for the effective management of its programs, for 
obtaining current information about PSYOP targets, testing or obtaining feedback on 
_ message content and format, and measuring the effect of PSYOP messages and programs. 


The purpose of this essay is to sharpen the focus of PSYOP essential 
elements of information (EEI) as related to intelligence requirements. It 
will emphasize the technical skills and knowledge that are needed to 
provide the PSYOP community with the answers to the EEI for plan- 
_ ning, conducting, and evaluating PSYOP. : 

To this end, the essay will first discuss the general nature of PSYOP - 
intelligence; second, outline the major focus of the EEI for PSYOP; and 
third, discuss the three major uses of PSYOP intelligence: target 
analysis, the testing of communication content, and the measuring of the _ 
effect of PSYOP programs. 


NATURE OF PSYOP INTELLIGENCE pes 
Since a wide variety of technical data and information is needed to 
manage, plan, and conduct communication programs effectively, PSYOP 
is dependent on intelligence for the effective management of its pro- 
grams. Intelligence, from a PSYOP viewpoint, is the basis for under- , 
standing human actions.It involves a thorough understanding of all as- , 
pects of the audience of PSYOP targets; the ability to gauge the progress - 
of current programs; and, finally, the capability to determine the overall 
effect of persuasive communications. Each will be discussed briefly. 
First, anyone engaged in communication programs must know certain 
things about his audience; for example, who they are and how many are 
reading or viewing his messages. The PSYOP managers, planners, and 
communication or media programmers should understand the audience as 
if they were communicating face to face. Certainly, they must have a real 
understanding of current attitudes on a variety of appropriate subjects, 
and these attitudes should be considered as ranging, for example, from 
very hostile, somewhat hostile, neutral to somewhat friendly. On the 
basis of such knowledge, PSYOP communication programs can then help 
to: ; 
a. restructure hostile attitudes of selected individuals or groups; 
b. reinforce attitudes of friendly individuals or groups; or 
c. maintain the continued neutralization of those whose attitudes 
are unstructured and who are deemed “safe” if they remain 
neutral. 


“*Original essay by Phillip P. Katz, — 
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‘ It is obvious, however, that without a real understanding and knowledge 
of current attitudes on a variety of appropriate subjects there is no 
scientific way of determining whether progress is being made toward 
restructuring attitudes. 

Second, when a PSYOP campaign is in progress it is very important to 
obtain constant feedback in order to know how it is going and what 
tactical changes, if any, are required. This requirement is substantial 
when the full range of communication media and channels is to be used. A 
careful and honest analysis is necessary in order to determine what 
messages and channels of communication worked well and why, what the 
mistakes were, and what can be done to avoid future errors and failures. 

Finally, PSYOP intelligence is needed to measure the overall effect of 
‘communication on the attitudes and actions of selected targets. - 


. Importance of Systematic Research 


By building on carefully observed and evaluated experience, costly 
delays and failures can be avoided. In other words, in developing and 
implementing PSYOP programs, the first requirement is for a systematic 
_ approach. Systematic research is the most efficient way yet found to. 

obtain dependable information about people and their environment. 
~The PSYOP communicator should be suspicious of the single letter or 
comment about the quality of a particular item of communication. The 
difference between the unsystematic gathering of information and re- 
search is that research, when properly designed and conducted, usually 
‘produces results that can be relied upon, whereas we have little idea how 
- reliable less systematic information is. As Wilbur Schramm states: 


The quality of information from and about the audience is of the essence. If it is to 
be useful, it must be based on facts rather than hunches; it must be adequate to 
allow for differences among parts of the audience, and for changes with time. This 
is why it is important that, so far as possible, [the] clear light of research be turned 
on the informational needs of the audiences} (Emphasis added.). 


MAJOR FOCUS OF ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF INFORMATION 
FOR PSYOP 


Figure 1 depicts a concept model of the PSYOP intelligence process as 
it is related to program implementation. This dynamic process is based on 
the EEI. 

_ The focus of EEI for PSYOP programs must be related to the total 
population base, because, as Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap put it, “That’s the 
basis of our strategy that the Americans fail completely to understand.” ? | 
Consequently, the EEI for PSYOP are the critical items of information 
about PSYOP targets (friendly, neutral, hostile) needed by a particular . 
time to relate with other available information and intelligence in order to 

assist decisionmakers, planners, afd media development personnel in| 

‘implementation of communication (PSYOP) programs. They must in- 

clude: 
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1. The definition of key audiences (both friendly and enemy) within 
the society 

2. The beliefs, attitudes, opinions, and motivations of key audiences - 
as individuals and groups 

3. The analysis of current vulnerabilities of specific audiences within 

_ the society 

4. The determination of message content and the most effective 

~ (best) communication channels to reach the target 

5. The impact or effect of PSYOP communication 

Each of these considerations will be discussed below. 


Definition of Key Audiences (Friendly and Enemy) Within the Society 


The need for definitive target selection has been firmly established. 
Again, it is emphasized that a country struggling for identification and 
vitally involved in nationbuilding usually does not have a single audience. 
In fact, in the United States, despite mass media and a highly developed 
educational system, there are many special groups based on geography, 
ethnic origin, religion, race, economic status, and social position. Cer- 
tainly the attitudes of each group will vary on many political, social, and 
economic subjects. Therefore, it is important to consider the many di- 
verse segments of the population and to aim communication programs to 
‘the specific groups and subgroups that one wishes to influence. Accord- 
ingly, specificity of target selection becomes an important first step in the 
development of PSYOP programs, with the intelligence community play- 
ing an important role in the selection of remunerative PSYOP targets. 

‘Significant historical evidence shows that definitively and specifically 
worded communications are usually more effective. Although strategic 
programs are not concerned with a single hamlet or a small military unit, 
they should be concerned with significant religious groups, occupational 
subgroups, and specific military organizations as worthwhile targets. For - 
example, major PSYOP target groups in an insurgency evironment could 
be: 

Host country civilians (friendly—neutral—hostile) 

Insurgency-sponsoring-country civilians (friendly—neutral—hostile) 

Incumbent military or paramilitary forces 

Insurgent military forces 
One of ‘several further subdivisions of the host country friendly civilian 
target group could be by rural classification and occupational group, in 
this way: 

Land owner 

Farm owner-operator 

Farm tenant-farm worker 

Laborer (unskilled) 

Laborer (skilled) 

Fisherman 

Merchant, Storekeeper . 
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Figure 1. A Schema of PSYOP Intelligence. 
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This, of course, does not imply that each category requires distinct and 
definitive media programing. However, based on the importance of the 
group or subgroup in the particular operational environment, a PSYOP 
program manager could decide to develop a special pamphlet, magazine 
article, radio program, or cultural drama team performance directed to 
any one of the hundreds of possible target categories. 

Guidelines for the selection of PSYOP targets are based on several 
practical considerations: first, the importance of the target to the PSYOP 
mission. For example, a.small rural minority group located in a remote 
and nonsensitive part of the country would be of little importance to 
PSYOP programs. On the other hand, a small but highly organized 
religious order, with its members strategically located throughout the. 
country, could be of great use to PSYOP programs as key or influential 
communicators. In a similar way, a small minority group that occupies a _ 
strategic border area could be an important PSYOP target. Certainly, 
the PSYOP program manager and planner must understand their signifi- 
cance, as key communicators or important targets, and should direct 
appropriate communication to affect or restructure their attitudes. 

‘The second guideline for target selection is based on the probability of 
attitude change. It was stated above that attitudes within a given group 
could vary from fanatically hostile to extremely friendly. Because it is 
generally recognized that PSYOP programs (especially mass media) will 
have little influence on fanatics, intelligence is needed to insure that the 
major PSYOP effort is directed to typical segments of the population. 
The atypical person or fanatic could be considered as a secondary or ter- 
- tiary PSYOP target. For example, Henry V. Dicks, who was a leading 
PSYOP analyst during World War II, established the following five 
categories of response to Nazism among German males of military age: 

1. Fanatical “hardcore” Nazis (10 percent) 

2. Modified Nazis “with reservations” (25 percent) 

3. Unpolitical Germans (40 percent) 

4. Passive anti-Nazis (15 percent), and 

5. Active anti-Nazis (10 percent) 3 
From the above analysis, it appears that a majority of the German 
soldiers were politically neutral. No doubt this information was valuable 
to the PSYWAR planners and media programmers in that it pede the 
basis for the tone of political messages. 


Beliefs, Opinions, Motivations, and Attitudes of. Key Audiences as Individuals and 
Groups 


If attitudes are to be restructured, reinforced, or neutralized, the first 
essential is to establish a baseline from which to provide an accurate 
assessment of current attitudes toward significant political, military, 
economic, and social subjects. The requirement is for more than hunches 
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or gossip. Hard scientific evidence about the reality of social situations is 
needed. . 
PSYOP is concerned with people’s attitudes toward a variety of sub- 
jects: political ideologies; the enemy as a military force, as adminis- 
trators, or as compatriots; and the friendly government, its bureaucracy, 
military forces, and aid. Also, it is important to understand the attitudes 
of particular age groups, social strata, and occupational groups. This 
information is needed for the development of a realistic communication 
strategy for specific PSYOP targets. As stated, important, significant, 
and typical audience samples should be used in assessing.attitudes. There 
is considerable danger in assuming that the attitudes of one or two 
‘high-ranking defectors or several friendly civilians are typical. 


Analysis of Current Vulnerabilities of Specific Audiences Within the Society 


An analysis of current dissensions, fears, anxieties, complaints, and 
“gripes” within a selected target audience is vital in order to determine 
PSYOP vulnerabilities. Accurate and current evidence is needed about 
real or imagined complaints dealing with political, social, economic, or 
military subjects. Obviously, it is important that the complaints be typi- 
_ cal ones. 

‘Examples of fears and anxieties on the part of military PSYOP targets 
could be: 


Close surveillance by comrades 
Fear of punishment or reprisal against an individual’s family 
Fear of mistreatment, killings, or torturing of prisoners by. the 
incumbent, military forces 
4. Fear of air and artillery bombardment 
5. . Anxiety over aerial surveillance 

When assessed realistically and taken advantage of intelligently, many 
of the fears and anxieties mentioned above can be exploited as target 
vulnerabilities for PSYOP programs. The problem then becomes one of 
identifying them so that they can be exploited. . 

PSYOP vulnerabilities can be of long duration or of relatively recent -— 
origin. For example, a group can develop deep animosity, based on reli- 
gious or racial prejudice toward another group. If the communicator 
adequately understands the nature of the animosity, it can be used for 
PSYOP exploitation. In this respect, the Viet Cong in their propaganda 
still equate the presence of U.S. forces in Vietnam with the colonial 
_ French forces, knowing, of course, that the majority of the people have a 
strong animosity toward both the French and colonialism. 

PSYOP vulnerabilities are dynamic, and thus able to be reinforced or 
changed. By way of illustration, on August 8, 1968, the U.S. Ninth 
Infantry Division, reacting to a VC ambush, fired on the friendly hamlet 
of Yen Thuong, killing several innocent civilians. This incident made the 
people in the area extremely susceptible to anti-U.S. PSYOP. For exam- 
ple, rumors spread by the VC agents stressed that: . 


oo Po 
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The Americans fired without provocation. 
The Americans can’t tell the difference between enemy and friendly, and open fire 
on all people in black pajamas. In this respect they are no better than the 


rench, 

The hamlet was caught in a crossfire in a fight between the Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam (ARVN) and U.S. forces. 

The American helicopters “callously” opened fire on the hamlet. 


Typical thoughts and attitudes of the villagers were: 


The Americans are just like the VC—kill innocent people. 

The GVN should order the Americans to stop undisciplined firing because too 
many vople get killed. They (the Americans) are just like the French. 

We used to think that the Americans came to help us (didn’t they build schools and 
ae eeeenes!) but now the Americans show how they really feel toward the 
people. 


The next morning (August 9) an ARVN political warfare team 
explained to the people of Yen Thuong and others in the general area that 
the Americans reacted to a VC ambush. They emphasized that, had the 
people informed or reported the VC activity, the tragedy surely would. 
have been avoided. This message was also carried by the Vietnamese 
Information Service (VIS) to district towns and markets. This, plus the 
active concern of the government of Vietnam, the prompt medical atten- 
tion given to the wounded, and the distribution of commodities and 
prompt indemnity payments by the Ninth Division tended to “cool” the . 
situation and thus reduce this PSYOP vulnerability. 


Determination of Message Content and the Most Effective Communication 
: Channels 
Writing about PSYOP during World War II, Daniel Lerner makes the 
significant point that the development of PSYOP themes (message con- 
tent) is the one most crucial element in the PSYOP process. He also notes 
that this is the point at which the considerations of policy, intelligence, 
and the target are brought to bear upon the use of available media and 
channels of communication. Once there is a clear understanding of at- 
titudes and PSYOP vulnerabilities for definitive targets, and with the 
knowledge of policy guidelines, there is nothing difficult or magical about 
the selection of thematic content for PSYOP messages. Of course, with- 
out an understanding of current attitudes, motivation, and actual vul- 
nerabilities of specific issues, thematic content could be very mysterious. 
It is apparent that content for PSYOP messages must meet a triple 
test: first, it must be consonant with PSYOP policy guidance; next, it 
should support one.or more significant objectives as stated in the PSYOP 
plan; and, finally, it should be based on as accurate an assessment of 
vulnerabilities as can be determined by scientific analysis and evaluation 
of target information. . 


y 


It is obvious that PSYOP messages should be programed over com- 
munication channels that are readily available to the audience. It is a 
wasted effort to prepare extensive and varied radio programs for groups 
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in areas not possessing radio receivers, or to develop large quantities of 
printed matter for an illiterate audience. Deciding on the most effective 
communication channel or channels to reach a PSYOP target is an impor- 
tant and critical step in the planning of PSYOP programs. There is no 
doubt that, in many environments, PSYOP is more than a loudspeaker 
and leafiet operation, and all available communication channels should be 
considered as PSYOP options. 

The first requirement, therefore, is for a scientific analysis of current 
communication patterns for the target(s). Some of the questions are: (a) 
What channels are open? (b) What media are credible? (c) What media are 
most appropriate to the thematic content? (d) What channels are capable 
of reacting to appropriate time and space requirements? It should be 
made clear that a considerable amount of current data is required to 
adequately understand the various communication channels and the pat- 
tern of communication for PSYOP targets. 


Measuring the Effect of PSYOP Communications 


In evaluating the effect of communication programs, consideration 
should be given to whether the concern is for the short term, long term, 
or institutional (very long term) effect. As stated previously, if PSYOP 
- programs are to be accurately measured, information is required from 

many PSYOP sources. Also, measurement requires the use of a variety of 
techniques, depending, of course, on the location, importance, and size of 
the PSYOP audience. Specific data-gathering techniques for determining 
the impact or the effect of PSYOP communication will be discussed in 
subsequent paragraphs. ; 
Measurement can be quantitative, qualitative, or textual. Quantitative 
measurement can be based on the number of prisoners, defectors, or 
refugees who came in during the reporting period; or on the number of 
hours of radio or loudspeaker broadcasts; or on the number of leaflets 
disseminated. The second and third measurements are production indi- 
cators only and do not measure the true effect of PSYOP communica- 
tions in restructuring attitudes. Even the first set of criteria are not 
necessarily valid indicators of PSYOP effectiveness because it is neces- 
sary to demonstrate a relationship between the PSYOP media output and 
actions, and the inflow of persons. Qualitative measurement can be based 
on specific cases of measured attitude change. Most of these data are 
obtained from verbal accounts gleaned from in-depth interviews or sur- 
vey measurements of the restructuring of attitudes. In addition, textual 
or content analysis can be used to obtain PSYOP effectiveness clues from 
enemy documents, newspapers, periodicals, and broadcast monitoring 
reports, among others. 
There is no doubt that the focus of PSYOP EEI for an insurgency 
environment is more complex than obtaining information about the 
“enemy and his environment.” PSYOP targets represent a broad spec- 
trum of the population, and the exploitation of the varied targets for 
PSYOP programs requires considerable technical knowledge. The follow- 
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ing paragraphs will discuss the utilization of PSYOP intelligence in the 
implementation of programs and the essentially technical method used to 
exploit major PSYOP information sources. The following discussion of 
the scientific techniques used to gather data from PSYOP information 
sources will expose the technical nature of PSYOP intelligence require- 
ments. 


UTILIZATION OF PSYOP INTELLIGENCE 


Target Analysis (The Importance of Audience Research) 4 


An important first step, in both commercial communication research 
and psychological operations, is to understand clearly the nature of the 
audience(s) and the communication patterns related to those audiences. 
This is accomplished through audience research or target analysis. 

- The spectrum of information to be derived from audience research is 
very wide. Five components will be discussed. First, as indicated previ- 
ously, an important aspect of audience research is concerned with the 
communication pattern: How does information get to people? Who de- 
pends on radio or newspapers or other individuals for a given kind of 
communication? Who listens to the radio, and when? Who can pick up 
leaflets, and when? Who goes to the movies? Who reads magazines, and 
what kind? Specifically, audience research is necessary in order to find 
out what channels or combinations of channels to use for a given com- 
munication purpose. 

Audience research is also used to find out what skills an audience has in 
reading or listening, and how the audience is likely to interpret a given 
text, illustration, picture, or slogan. This kind of data is essential so that 
the communicators will have the needed information to encode or prepare 
messages that are meaningful to the various PSYOP targets. 

Another important point is that audience research is vitally concerned 
with the credibility of information, sources, and channels. In short, what 
kind of messages are likely to be believed, accepted, and lead to the 
desired action. 

In addition, PSYOP media programmers require a clear understanding 
of how messages are understood or perceived, what part individuals and 
groups play, and how perception gives rise to the restructuring of at- 
titudes and eventually a change in behavior.® 

Moreover, audience research is necessary in order to find out some- 
thing about the social organization of the audience, that is, to answer such 
questions as: Who are the opinion leaders (key communicators)? How are 
decisions on a variety of significant subjects likely to be made? What is 
the role of the primary group and the social organization in the communi- 
cation process? This information is needed, specifically, to develop a 
rational communication strategy and to better understand what use to 
make of interpersonal communication, mass communication, and mixed . 
strategies in the development of the campaign. 
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It is very important in attempting persuasive communication to really 
understand the attitudes of people as individuals and as members of social 
groups.® To a degree, Washington research can provide significant data, 
but, because target analysis is dynamic and should be based on the 
reality of “today’s attitudes,” the answer to the above questions can be 
obtained only after current field research. . 

The vital importance of audience research is clearly stated in a docu- 
ment prepared by the United States Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam (USMACV). It states that: 


Adequate audience analysis is the key to effective psychological operations and the 
basis for audience analysis is a sownd responsive intelligence gathering effort - 
[emphasis added]. Audience analysis provides the psyoperator and commander 
with the vulnerabilities of specific target audiences; susceptibilities to a variety of 
PSYOP appeals, available communication channels. With this information, the psy 
operator can develop PSYOP objectives. [Author’s note: PSYOP objectives are 
provided by the command: the “psy operator” develops appropriate themes for 
media implementation. ] 7 
It is apparent that target analysis is necessary in order to identify 
meaningful population groups and subgroups as specific PSYOP targets. 
Furthermore, target analysis provides important clues to the attitudes of 
the selected audiences prior to exposure to PSYOP messages. In addi- 
tion, it is important because it provides the data needed to anticipate 
what resistance might be met to communication content and to determine 
what message content and communication strategy might be most mean- 
ingful and effective. In sum, target analysis (through the use of surveys 
and other data-gathering techniques) tends to bring the selected targets 
closer to the PSYOP source, for example, the radio scriptwriter, the man 
at the microphone, the artist or illustrator, the newspaper copywriter or: 
leaflet writer, and, of course, to the PSYOP cadres. Thus, it is evident 
that audience research is a broad and basic requirement of PSYOP 
programs. ; a 


‘Testing of Communication Content 


The need for testing communication content before the message is 
disseminated is clear: After the message leaves the channel, it is lost to 
the PSYOP media programmer (the source); therefore, in the communi- 
cation process, the source wants to know whether he is in tune with his 
audience, that is, if his messages are properly understood by the re- 
ceiver. : 

In testing messages it is important to check the respondent for 
psychological as well as sociological representativeness (age, sex, occupa- 
tion, education, and so forth). These two items should not be confused. 
Prisoners of war, for example, while they may be much like their uncap- 
tured comrades from a sociological point of view, are very different from 
them, psychologically speaking. They are. relatively safe in a prisoner- 
of-war compound and no longer have the physical fears associated with 
the combat area; also, they are no longer under the strict influence of 

_their political officers and the military primary group (squad and platoon). 
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Consequently, the fact that a persuasive message, directed to a hostile 
target, scores high on an initial test with prisoners of war or defectors, 
does not necessarily mean that it will “bring them in.” As stated, the 
social environment in the prisoner-of-war camp is different from that of 
the target area. In addition, those selected for testing are usually neutral 
or friendly to the source; they are not in a hostile communication envi- 
ronment; and their primary group will usually be sympathetic toward the 
source. Hence, while they may be fair subjects for testing some kinds of . 
communication (that is, general information messages), they are not 
suitable for testing certain persuasive messages. This is also true of 
political refugees. 
Alfred de Grazia, who made a thorough study (1953) of target analysis 
and propaganda media, states that: 


Although frequently useful as sources of intelligence concerning events and condi- 

tions in areas inaccessible to psychological warfare, they (POWs) may not share 

the attitudes and temper of their former compatriots. The very fact that they chose 

to flee, and are now situated in such different surroundings affects their perspec- 

tive and reduces their value as pretest subjects.® 
De Grazia also stressed that in testing there are no definitive rules. Each 
instance is unique, and before an estimate can be made of the reliability of 
a proposed test, careful consideration must be given to the nature of the 
communication, the type of subjects available,.and the overall psychologi- 
cal atmosphere in which the test is to be conducted. 

The following paragraphs will discuss some techniques that are used to 
test or obtain feedback in PSYOP communications. In addition to testing, 
the techniques are used for other purposes such as attitude measure- 
ment. Four techniques will be discussed: (a) the general sample survey, 
(b) the panel as a survey tool, (c) the in-depth interview, and (d) informal 
media testing as part of an interrogation or interview. 


The General Sample Survey 


The sample survey is perhaps the one best systematic method for 
determining effects of media content. Its application in military PSYOP 
is, of course, limited to those targets that are accessible to the surveyors. 
Certainly, in an insurgency environment, this technique can be used more 
frequently than in conventional military siutations. 

The sample survey is usually conducted during and after the PSYOP 
campaign. By asking significant questions of a relatively small sample of 
persons, scientifically selected to insure a certain representativeness, the 
survey can obtain highly accurate information on the percentage of the 
audience actually reached by various communication channels, and how 
the audience is responding to the communication. The purposes of the 
survey technique in PSYOP testing are to determine if the messages are 

-understood, to obtain clues about the credibility of content, to determine 
if the message evokes the desired response, and finally, to find out 
whether it has provoked any undesirable effects. 
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In considering the use of surveys in an insurgent environment, it is 
pertinent to note certain observations made by one of America’s leading 
attitude research organizations. In its introduction to a 1967 attitude 
survey conducted by the Center for Vietnamese Studies, this firm com- 
mented that one major problem would be respondent suspicion of inter- 
viewer motives. As a result, it was thought respondents might alter their 
answers.® Such data can either be taken as a direct indication of the 
sample population’s attitudes and beliefs or 

the data can be interpreted comparatively. That is, the majority of the respon- 
dents need not express a particular attitude for it to be regarded as an important 
finding. Whether a given datum is meaningful or not depends in part on the degree 
of support derived from other parts of the same study. To utilize this more modest 
definition of the study is to say that the findings can yield considerable insight into 
the feelings of the people but will provide projectable information on the whole 
population within fairly broad tolerance limits.” (Emphasis added.) 


Finally, the study concluded that the interviews did constitute an 
acceptable reflection of reality." 

There is no doubt that there are many problems in polling overseas. In 
some countries, it is not feasible to go into the countryside; in others, 
especially those with autocratic governments, the population is afraid to 
answer questions, telling interviewers, when they do talk, what they 
think their government would like to hear them say. The best clues of the 
extent of bias are to be found in the survey findings themselves. Thus, for 
example, there have been surveys taken in semipolice states which re- 
vealed montonously regular approval of all government actions at close to 
the 95 percent level, clearly suggesting the absence of freedom of expres- ' 
sion. 

The United Sstates Information Agency is primarily responsible for 
conducting attitude surveys overseas. The world opinion surveys con- 
ducted by USIA are especially significant to PSYOP communication. 
They are available and used by other agencies of the government, includ- 
ing the Department of State, the Agency for International Development, 
the Department of Defense, and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. The surveys cover questions from basic values to specific reac- 
tions to programs, media, or activities. Interviewing is usually done by 
indigenous personnel, sometimes by locally run public opinion organiza- 
tions, and administered by contract professionals under the guidance of 
USIA staff personnel. Thomas Sorenson notes that a “confidential” policy 
statement spells out the use of surveys by USIA as follows: 


We use the public opinion poll abroad, in concert with other methods, to measure 
(1) understanding of and support for important U.S. policies and actions, (2) the 
standing in the public mind of the U.S. compared to ... other nations with respect 
to relative military power, scientific progress, economic growth, and the like, (8) 
attitudes on questions and personalities ... of significance to this country in the 
conduct of its foreign affairs, (4) the aspirations, fears and prejudices of the USIA 
target audiences, and (5) the importance and credibility of the various communi- 
cations media in different countries for different audiences.‘* (Emphasis added.) 
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The scientifically planned survey is an important tool in providing data 

and material for the answers to PSYOP EEI and in testing the contents 

of PSYOP communications. It is important, however, that the surveys be 
programed for the widest variety of urban rural targets. 

It is apparent that use of sampling procedures and implementation of 
attitude or opinion polls requires demographic data and professional 
skills. It is beyond the scope of this essay to consider the tools of field 
research and the specific techniques of the sample survey. 


The Panel as a Survey Tool 


The panel is a group of people chosen to represent in a scientific way 

. some larger population segment. The difference between the panel as a 

testing or measuring instrument and the survey is that the panel involves 

interviewing the same population segment not just once but repeatedly at 
regular intervals. 

This technique allows for the gathering of a great amount of relevant 
data, and provides for a better comparison of long-run and short-run . 
effects on attitudes and behavior. The validity of the results is highly 
dependent on the scientific selection of the panel to insure that it repre- 
sents a demographic cross section of the target or targets.’* For example, 
the requirement might be for a series of panels that scientifically repre- 
sents the major social groups and subgroups. These could include separate. 
panels for communication directed to urban civilians, rural civilians, 
enemy military and paramilitary forces, refugees, and the like. 

The survey method of data collection requires free access to the audi- 
ence, with the members being checked for psychological representative- 
ness. That is, are they the best and most recent sample available to 
represent the psychological environment of the target audience? It also 
requires skilled handling of what is called the “interviewer effect,” that 
is, biases introduced into the responses of the panel members as a result 
of their repeated interviewing and consequent heightened awareness of 

- the issues. 


The In-depth Interview 


An important technique used to obtain PSYOP intelligence, the in- 
depth interview is primarily used for post-testing and measuring attitude 
' change and effect. Essentially, the in-depth interview is an outgrowth of 
the psychoanalytic interview, but is somewhat more directive, and of 
~ course not therapeutic in its aim. 

During World War II, Dr. Henry V. Dicks (LTC, Royal British Medical 
Corps) was the first military psychiatrist to use in-depth interviews to 
support PSYOP programs. As in the psychoanalytic interview, the objec- 
tive is to put the respondent at ease and get him to express himself as 
freely as possible on the subject at hand. If the interview is to progress 
satisfactorily, the psychological atmosphere must be permissive, and the 
respondent must. be made to feel that nothing he says will be “used 
against him” or embarrass him in any way. 
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The purpose of the in-depth interview is to give insights into the deeper 
meanings that some objects and events hold for the respondent and to 
clarify the psychological process and mechanisms by which these mean- 
ings are formed, perpetuated, and changed. In order to gain insights of 
this kind from the in-depth interview, the interviewer must possess 
considerable psychological sophistication as well as a good grounding in 
the principles of modern dynamic psychology. Clumsy and aimless in- 
depth interviewing produces nothing, and its indiscriminate application 
by amateurs can result in more confusion than insight. 


Informal Media Testing 


The testing techniques discussed, to this point, are very sophisticated 
and require technical knowledge in both the planning and implementation 
of their use. Surveys and in-depth interviews should be methodically 
planned and tested prior to implementation. This takes time—something 
often lacking to a PSYOP programmer. Often an immediate test or 
evaluation of a leaflet or other item of communication is required. There- 
fore, if operational pressures do not permit the use of the formal 
techniques discussed above, the PSYOP programmer eer elect to test 
the communication informally on: 

Members of his local national staff, or 
An accidental urban or rural sample, or 
An accidental sample of prisoners or returness, or on all three — 

At times, informal testing or evaluation is accomplished after a leaflet 
is printed and distributed. 

One respondent, a 22-year-old former Viet Cong and teacher of “poli- 
ties, culture, and indoctrination,” made the following significant com- 
ments concerning PSYOP leaflets: 


I propose that you use suitable terms in preparation of leaflets. It is natural that 
both sides try to abuse each other but we must speak ill of our opponent in an 
elegant manner. The picture must adhere to the truth because the readers will 
compare them with reality. If they find out that the leaflets are excessive, they will 
lose confidence. Most of the men from North Vietnam have a good culture and their 
general education level is equivalent to Junior High School, therefore, they can 
make a clear cut observation and analysis. Thus special attention must be paid to 
the text as well as to the pictures in the leaflet and efforts made to adhere to the 
truth as far as possible. 4 


This kind of feedback, obtained during an interrogation or interview, is 
useful to PSYOP media programmers. As noted before, however, it must 
be considered together with other data.” 


Measuring the Effects of Communication 


Variables 


Measuring the effects of PSYOP communication is, of course, primarily ’ 
of interest to commanders, planners, and communicators. The effect of : 
communication is directly related to its purpose. It is difficult to learn the 
effect of persuasive communications, especially about targets in hostile 
areas, because, apart from the question of audience accessibility, media. 
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effects are so diffuse and so variable in character that they defy simple 
analysis or uniform description. A complete inventory of the prerequi- 
sites needed to measure effects of PSYOP programs is yet to be formu- 
lated. In this regard, de Grazia presents some idea of the complexity: 


. . . responses to communications may be specific or general in nature; they may be 
of short or long duration; they may be of high or low intensity. In some instances a_ 
communication may produce a significant change in attitude with no accompanying 
change in observable behavior. In other instances, behavior appears to change 
markedly without any appreciable change in attitudes. Some intended effects may 
be produced in some people by carefully planned messages. In other audiences, the 
same messages may produce precisely opposite effects, or no effects at all. In 
short, the question that is of most interest to the psychological warfare operator, 


namely, that as to the target’s intellectual and emotional responses to his mes- 
sages, is still largely unanswered by students of the human sciences. ‘6 (Emphasis 
added.) 


Although assessment is difficult, the data-gathering techniques and 
procedures discussed in the previous paragraphs are relevant in discover- 
ing whether communication media stimulated behavior or had a measura- 
ble effect on restructuring attitudes. As stated previously, it is important 
to consider attitudes as gradients or points along a continuous scale. 

In analyzing the effect of PSYOP communication and strategy, there 
are many considerations. A partial list of the variables includes: 

a. -The type and location of the target 

b. The number and variety of channels open to the target 

c. The degree of program saturation over the various channels. (It 
is apparent that a PSYOP campaign that is given unlimited 
media support and money is likely to have greater impact than a 
limited effort.) : 

d. The degree to which the messages conform to group standards. 

The techniques discussed in regard to target analysis and communica-: 
tion testing are applicable in measuring the effect of PSYOP programs. 
Where possible, a combination of data-gathering techniques should be 
employed. Some social psychologists profess that it is rarely possible to 
predict action behavior from “paper and pencil’ (survey) responses. 
However, Samuel Flowerman maintains that: 


since all measurements, even in the physical sciences, are indirect measurements, 
we commit no violence to scientific method by urging additional criteria for es- 
timating effectiveness of protolerance propaganda. . . . (Perhaps effectiveness in 
social psychology is like infinity in mathematics; we may approach it but never 
attain it. Yet this does not stop us from making progress.) .... We can accept as 
evidence the satisfaction of a reasonable number and kinds of criteria of effective- 
ness. Such reasoning would also enable us to make better comparisons between 
two different sets of propaganda symbols.?” 


Criteria of Effectiveness 


Six indicators of the effectiveness of PSYOP will be discussed. 

1. Immediate Recall. Other things being equal, the content of mes- 
sages that are immediately recalled is more effective than that of mes- 
_ sages that are not recalled (forgotten). . 

However, it appears that unfavorable messages as well as highly 
favorable messages are liable to be remembered. 
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2. Delayed Recall. Other things being equal, PSYOP messages that 
are remembered for a long time after exposure are more effective; usually 
the longer it is recalled the more effective the message. 

3. Repetition. Other things being equal, messages that are repeated 
to others are more effective than those that are not so repeated. This can 
be developed further to take into account the circumstances of repetition, 

‘the number and kind of persons repeating the message, chains of repeti- 
tion, and accuracy of repetition. 

4. “Paper and Pencil” Behavior (Attitude Surveys). A significant 
measurement of the effectiveness of PSYOP messages and programs can 
be obtained from the responses to well-constructed questionnaires (sur- 
veys) and the development of appropriate scales for measuring key indi- 
cators of attitudes. For example, questions pertaining to the key attitude 
indicators would be included in a programed survey for a particular social 
group or geographical area, and the data would be collected prior to the 
initiation of the PSYOP program. After the data are collected, PSYOP 
target and effect analysis personnel would retrieve the data on the at- 
titude indicators and it would be indexed according to an appropriate 
scale. This would represent an attitude rating prior to the initiation of the 
PSYOP program. Subsequent surveys conducted at appropriate intervals 
during the campaign would provide information about the progress or 

_lack of progress concerning attitude change. 

5. Physical Response to a Message. It was emphasized that the 
primary purpose of PSYOP is to influence the behavior of the audience; 
therefore, positive audience action is the final indicant of the effectiveness 
of PSYOP communication. When specific action, such as writing letters, 
voting, or defecting, is called for, and takes place, then the effectiveness 
of a given item of communication (or campaign) becomes apparent, al- 
though, of course, it must be demonstrated that the action was motivated 
by the message and not by some other factor in the situation. Sometimes, 
PSYOP messages serve as stimulants for future action. 

6. Content Analysis. Indicators of PSYOP effectiveness can often be 
obtained from a content analysis of the monitoring of radio communica- 
tion, newspapers and other publications, captured documents, enemy 
propaganda, and in-depth interviews and other intelligence reports. 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, PSYOP intelligence is vitally important to the development 
and the implementation of meaningful PSYOP programs. It is used to 
obtain current information about PSYOP targets, to test or obtain feed- 
back with regard to message content and format, and to measure the 
effect of PSYOP messages and programs. 
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PSYOP Intelligence Requirements 


Initial ivoatnentss in the intelligence portion of this chapter is given to 
intelligence requirements for psychological operations, specifically, the 
role of intelligence, planning requirements, language and interpretation, 
and, finally, timeliness. 

The role of intelligence in PSYOP is similar to the overall role of 
intelligence in military operations. Although conceptually narrower— 
clearly, PSYOP intelligence concerns only that information relevant to 
PSYOP and excludes all other military intelligence—the intelligence po- 
tentially useful for effective psychological operations covers an extremely 
wide range of subject matter, probably broader than that useful for any 
other military task. This is evidenced by the EEI for PSYOP intelligence. 

The role of doctrine and policy in PSYOP intelligence is to place limits 
on methods or sources, or to provide guidance with respect to the utiliza- 
tion of certain methods or sources. Doctrinal constraints are important, 
but our involvement in Vietnam clearly indicates that more emphasis — 
needs to be placed upon the refinement and modification of doctrine and 
policy based upon experience in the field. (See Chapter III.) 
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The solution of the language usage problem can be the difference 
between successful and unsuccessful PSYOP campaigns. It is essential to 
- use the idiom correctly. (See Chapter V and Martin F. Herz, “Lessons 
‘From VC/NVA Propaganda,” Chapter VI.) It is also necessary to insure- 
that the dialect is properly selected for the target group. The context of . 
the language as used must also be proper in the minds of the target | 
audience. The role of research in assuring these factors is to validate the 
use of the language, idiom, and dialect. Native language facility on the 
part of PSYOP personnel is highly desirable, but hardly ever exists; 
therefore, the use of interpreters is common. There are many problems 
associated with utilization of such an intermediary, among which are 
accuracy, target audience perception of the intermediary, and social 
position of the intermediary. 
Timeliness is a major factor in both the production and the content of 
intelligence. While old data are not necessarily invalid data, constant — 
vigilance must be exercised to insure that changes have not in fact . 
invalidated intelligence material. For many categories of PSYOP 
intelligence—categories relating to the culture and economy of the audi- 
ence, for example—change will not be rapid. 
PSYOP depends upon adequate intelligence. Without it, adequate 
targeting, choice of the optional channel of communications, and message 
selection can never be systematically attained. 


PSYOP ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF INFORMATION* 


By THE 7TH PSYOP Group 


This enumeration of the PSYOP EEI analyzes the information required for effective 
PSYOP planning and comments on current military information collection activities 
relevant to psychological operations. 


SUMMARY 


Psychological operations research and analysis entails three major 
functions: Analysis of the target area; propaganda analysis; and evalua- 
tion of PSYOP media output through pre-testing and post-testing, and 
determination of reactions of inhabitants of the target area. Psychological 
operations research and analysis has particular information requirements 
~ which are different from those of combat and tactical intelligence. Briefly, 
psychological operations intelligence research and analysis needs to know 
about what-it is like to live in the target area, about all aspects of life 
. there so that psychological operations media output (leaflets, radio broad- 
casts, loudspeaker broadcasts, and so forth) can be developed which are 
suitable for the target area. This particular approach requires a large 
amount of detailed information about the life patterns and living condi- 
tions of people in various occupations and social levels in the target area. 


” *Fyom “PSYOP Intelligence Notes,” No. 62, by the Target Analysis Section, 7th PSYOP - 
‘Group, 3 December 1968. 
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' ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF INFORMATION 


At present information collection by military components is mostly 
centered around the obtaining and reporting of information about strictly 
military subjects. Only a small part of this kind of information has been 
found satisfactory for use in support of psychological operations. This 
brief guide tells the kinds of information which are useful in support of 
psychological operations. The following is a suggested list of PSYOP 
essential elements of information: oud 

Social Organization.Composition of the society by ethnic group, age, 
sex, occupation, role, status, and so forth. Distribution of people by 
occupation and territorial location (that is urban, towns, villages). The 
family in the society. Method of reckoning kinship in the society (names of 
relationships used). Social stratification—levels, ranks, classes, and pre- 
rogatives, duties and privileges of each social level. Tensions between 
social groups. Methods of social control. Attitudes of each class. Suitable 
psychological operations messages, themes, and.techniques. Best deliv- 
ery techniques for psychological operations messages for each group. 
Accessibility of each group to PSYOP media output. 

Daily Routine.Specify in detail all activities performed by a person on 
normal work days and on special days, giving approximate timetable, 
including the hours for rising and retiring, beginning and ending work, 
preparing and taking meals, time spent in recreation, meetings, shop- 
ping, cooking, washing, cleaning and conversation. Include seasonal vari- 
ations, for example, the farmer’s year may be broken down into the | 
periods of preparation of fields, planting, growing season, harvesting, 
and the off season. Different routines for people in various occupations 
such as farmers, factory workers, miners, school children, army person- 
nel, government workers, and administrative personnel at various levels; - 
men, women, and children may have different patterns. 


Habitual Customs. Habits in the individual’s household with regard to 
food, sleep, bodily functions and cleanliness, and all forms of normal or 
customary behavior. Gestures. Postures. Bodily positions. 


Etiquette. Standards of behavior and actual or normal behavior in 
relations between individuals, including with other members of the farm 
household and village, fellow factory workers, officials in higher posi- 
tions, and the like. Include salutations, forms of address, special ges- 
tures, rules of hospitality, and politeness toward others in accordance 
with rank, age, sex, and relationship. Special forms of behavior and 
treatment of higher officials, old people, children, fellow workers. 

Training and Education. Treatment and training of children. Children’s - 
activities. Nurseries, kindergartens, primary, and secondary schools-— 
~age of attendance, activities, subjects, text books, and other pertinent 
matters. Acquisition of traditional cultural patterns. Training in bodily 
habits, postures, language. Manifestations of fear, anxiety, and affection 
in children, and how handled by adults. 
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Life Cycle of Individuals. Conception, contraception, pregnancy, abor- 

tion, birth, infanticide, suckling, and naming. Childhood. Puberty. 
‘Adolescence. Sexual practices—including normal patterns and develop- : 
ment, deviations from normal development, frigidity, impotence, bestial- 
ity, prostitution. Courtship. Age at marriage. Betrothal. Types of mar- 
riages and ceremonies. Divorce. Adulthood. Old age. Death. Suicide. 
Burial technique and disposal of the dead, including normal deaths, dead 
from epidemics, soldiers in war, enemy soldiers, infants, and other re- 
lated matters. Ceremonies held at various stages of life cycle, including 
birth, transition from puberty to adulthood, marriage, attainment of old 
age (for example, 60th birthday in Korea), death, burial, and post-burial. 

Political Organization. Systems and types of government at national, 
regional, provincial, township, and village levels. Political leadership and 
organizations at all levels. Prerogatives of leaders, special treatment. 
Obligations of leaders. Councils. Quasi-political associations, units, and 
organizations. Crime, law, and justice. . 

Economic Organization. Property. Types of property (real estate, 
household and occupational equipment, ‘personal effects, ritual objects, 

- foodstuffs, livestock). Rights to utilization of property. Inheritance. Land 

tenure. Production (industry, trade, agriculture, herding, fishing, hunt- 

ing, and collecting). Seasonal variations of production. Participants in 

production. Complaints and stresses of people engaged in production. 

- Organization of work. Distribution of products of the various forms of 
‘production. Stores and shops at all levels. Availability and scarcity of food | 
and consumer goods. Stocks and prices of goods. Farmers markets. 

Monetary system. Remuneration for labor. Consumption of items pro- 

duced, for instance, final.uses. Rationing systems. Attitudes of people to 

all of above. 

Ideological and Religious Beliefs and Practices. Beliefs about men and 
about the supernatural. Ceremonies, rituals, meetings, and detailed de- 
scription of proceedings. Sacred or venerated objects. Culture heroes. 
Myths. Religious organizations and societies. Secret societies. Beles 
associated with warfare. 

Knowledge. Methods of recording and communications (writing sys- 
tems, languages, dialects, tape recorders, shorthand systems, motion 
pictures, photography). Methods of counting and reckoning. Measures of | 
weights, distance, surface, capacity, time, and value. Seasons, weather, 
and climate. History and myths. Culture heroes. Stories, songs, and 
sayings. 

Communications. TV and radio communications (numbers and types of 
broadcasting facilities). numbers, types, and distribution of receivers. 
Wire-diffusion systems. Publishing of books, magazines, of newspapers 
and their distribution. Literacy. Availability of foreign language pub- 
lished materials. Motion picture industry (anguages, types of films, and 
distribution). Languages and types of recorded materials. Public infor- - 
mation organizations in area and content of media. Censorship. Attitude, . 
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reaction, and credibility of people to indigenous public information. Dis- 

‘tribution of non-indigenous propaganda materials (leaflets, radio broad- 
casts, and loudspeaker broadcasts). Attitudé, reaction, and credibility 
among local people. Numbers of people who listen to or see non- 
indigenous propaganda. Word-of-mouth communication and gossip sys- 
tems. Meetings, speech making, and other modes of information dis- 
semination. Postal system. Telephone system. Telegraph and teletype 
systems. 
Personal Care and Decoration. Cleanliness. Perfumes. Sanitation. 
- Personal apperance (hair-dressing, nails, teeth, cosmetics, tattoos, 
~ clothing, personal ornaments, recognition marks, and visible symbols of 
rank, emblems and badges, membership in organizations, status). 

Housing. Patterns of housing in cities, towns, and villages. Description 
of interiors and exteriors of houses. Lists of and placement of all objects. 
found in each room and in and around houses. Functions of each room of a 
house or apartment and facilities near the dwelling. Ownership of houses. 
Who lives in houses—family relationship. Assignment of houses. Ar- © 
rangement of houses in villages. Other structures in villages. Urban 
dwellings—houses, apartments, and rooms. Relation of dwelling to place 
of employment. Shortage of houses. Attitude of people to housing. 

Food. Foods and their preparation. Seasonal variations. Availability of 
food and drink. Preservation and storage of food. Cooking techniques. — 
Nature and times of all meals. Condiments. Special customs. Rationing of 
food. Forbidden food. Food preferences. Water and other liquids 
consumed—source, availability, and preparation. Stimulants and narco- 
tics. Attitudes of the people relating to all of the above. 

Travel and Transportation. Modes of travel and transportation. Vehi- 
cles. Routes and roads. Restrictions. and documentation related to travel: 
and transportation. Resettlement of.population. Migration. 

The Arts. Drawing, painting, sculpture, music, musical instruments, 
dancing, singing, literature, poetry, drama, games, and amusements. - 


_. Descriptions of the preceding. When and where do they take place? 


Sponsorship of such activities. 

Health and Sanitation. Medical Practices. Modern and traditional med- 
ical techniques. Personal hygiene. Training of practitioners. Medical or- 
ganization and system. Availability of medical service and supplies at all 
levels. Attitude and reaction of people to medical services. 


THE NVA SOLDIER IN SOUTH VIETNAM AS A PSYOP TARGET* | 
By THE JUSPAO ‘PLANNING OFFICE 


The presence of soldiers in a country other than that of their origin, even when this country 
of deployment has hada long history of close cultural contact with their country of origin, 
aifers a variety of themes to PSYOP unavailable for use against indigenous forces. 


*Excerpts from PSYOPS POLICY, No 59, 20 February 1968 JUSPAO Planning Office, ‘ 
Saigon, Republic of Vietnam. 
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PROBLEM 


To focus PSYOP more effectively on the North Vietnamese Army 
(NVA) soldier in South Vietnam; devise surrender or defection appeals 
for dissemination to NVA units in South Vietnam (SVN); and provide » 
field personnel with information on the most recent vulnerabilities and 


deterrents to surrender or defection in the paychological makeup of the 
' NVA soldier. 


DISCUSSION 


The North Vietnamese soldier in South Vietnam presents a particu- 
"larly difficult target for GVN/US PSYOP aimed at inducing surrender or 
defection. He has a relatively high state of indoctrination, reinforced by a 
range of psychological controls wielded by the cadre which include self- 
criticism sessions, the three-man cell, and the endless repetition of com- 
munist themes. A contributory reason for the resistance of the NVA 
soldier to Chieu Hoi inducements is that unlike the Viet Cong, defection 
for most does not hold the promise of an early family reunion. 
Moreover, unlike the VC guerrilla who may be a teenager conscripted 
from his hamlet environment by VC “recruiters” and sent into battle 
without much party schooling and political indoctrination, the NVA sol- 
dier is the product of a closed, totalitarian society, subjected to com- 
munist indoctrination from his earliest school days. This makes him more 
resistant as a PSYOP target. Unlike the VC he finds himself fighting ina | 
region unfamiliar and semi-antagonistic to him, usually in relatively unin- 
habited areas and with little chance for contact with the civilian popula- 
tion. 
There are three options that should be | out to him in US/ GVN 
PSYOP messages: 

The first is to rally, take advantage of the Chieu Hoi program and in 

short order become a free citizen of the RVN. (Until further notice, only 
_ defection appeals as outlined in PSYOP Policy #57 of 8 Feb 68 are to be 
observed.) 

Second is to surrender as a prisoner of war and await repatriation at - 
the end of the war in the safety and relative comfort of a prisoner of war 
camp. 

As a third. alternative, until the opportunity of either rallying or 
surrendering may present itself, NVA soldiers should be counseled to 
devote all their efforts to individual survival rather than getting killed or 
maimed for an unjust cause. Malingering, the avoidance of risks, passive 
resistance to the exhortations of the cadre should be stressed as a way to 
survive the war. Even a partial success in this PSYOP effort will con- 
tribute to shortening the war by reducing the combat effectiveness of 
NVA units. 

While a decision to pity will be personally more advantageous to the 
individual, it may involve too direct a renunciation of country, family and 
all past training to form the substance of a viable PSYOP appeal in every 
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instance. Whichever of the alternatives are offered to NVA soldiers in 
our PSYOP messages, the vulnerabilities which they exploit remain the 
same. 


The NVA as a PSYOP Target 


: . The most recent study shows that the age of infiltrators has 
: dirspped significantly. Prior to 1966, the most frequent age at infiltration 
was 22 years, with a lesser age peak for cadre at 25. By mid—1967 the age 
distribution had changed to a very sharp concentration at 19 with a much 
lesser age peak (again cadre) at 26 years. Further age drops are indi- 
‘cated. For instance, prisoners captured in July 1967 stated that 60 NVA 
replacements received by the battalion in June had all been 16 or 17 years 
old. Moreover, the composition of the NVA force has undergone a change 
from a majority of volunteers to over 70 percent draftees or former 
servicemen recalled to duty. 

There is also some indication that soldiers with relatives in the South - 
were included for the first time among the infiltrators, by mid—1967, 
although no estimate of their number is available. Previously, the NVA 
avoided sending to the South men whose immediate families regrouped to 
the South in 1954. 

These factors would appear to reduce to some degree the responsive- 
ness of the latest NVA infiltrators to cadre propaganda and provide 
greater -opportunity for exploitation of vulnerabilities by US/GVN 
PSYOP techniques. 


Vulnerabilities 


The vulnerabilities themselves have not changed significantly over the 
past two years but they may have been intensified somewhat due to the 
change in the makeup of the force. 

Separation from families, the hardships of infiltrations, fear of allied 
arms, and perhaps most significantly, the contrast between what they 
have been told by the cadre and what they experience themselves, are 
major exploitable weaknesses. For example: 

NVA soldiers, told that most of South Viet Nam is already “ber 
ated,” come South and find that they must hide in the jungle and are 
stalked continuously by the heavy weapons of their adversaries. 

They have been told by the cadre that the side which controls the 
people will win the war and that the VC have already won the support of 
more than two-thirds of the people and control four-fifths of the land. But 
instead of being welcomed by the people, NVA soldiers find that they 
must live in hiding, cut off from the people, who are sullen and seek to 

“avoid contact with them. the recent NVA-VC Tet offensive, which failed 
in. its aim to induce a general uprising, reinforces this vulnerability. 

They have been foree-fed in training and throughout the constant 
indoctrination sessions with tales of NVA/VC victories and GVN/U.S. 

- defeats. According to the cadre, Americans have low morale and fighting 
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- skill, cannot stand the climate, think only of going home. ARVN troops 
are reported to be poor fighters who are despised by the people. In the 
face of these optimistic forecasts, NVA soldiers find that they are sub- 
jected to incessant pounding and ‘that the VC units to which they are 
attached or with which they operate are forever withdrawing from areas . 
or hiding in the jungle. 

They are told that the Americans, like the French before them, have 
enslaved the people, who are living in misery, exploited by the colo- 
nialists and the landlord class. These are the lackeys of the Americans 
and compose the puppet government in Saigon. Instead, on the rare 
occasions that NVA troops come in contact with the civilian population, 
they find them relatively well off, in possession of more material goods 
than are available in the North, and not interested in being ‘liberated.’ 
Though US/GVN media messages are in part discounted because of the 
training and indoctrinaticn of NVA soldiers, our PSYOP products with 
which they come into occasional contact (leaflets, radio broadcasts, post- 
ers) may also give them pause for thought if they project convincingly an 
image of SVN well-being and confidence. 

‘The party’s concern for the soldiers is a standard ianetanacon topic, 
the gist being that the party and the country are proud of the fighter who 
will be given a hero’s welcome when he returns after the Americans are . 
driven out, or if wounded along the way, he will be well taken care of, or if 
killed in battle, he will die a hero’s death and will be buried with honor 
and live forever in the grateful memory of his countrymen. But NVA 
soldiers fear that they will get little care if wounded, might even be left 
behind on the battlefield, and if killed, might be hastily buried in un- 
marked graves, which their families will never find. They have this fear 
because they know that this is what happened to some of their comrades, 
contrary to what they had been taught to expect. _ 

There is almost no mail connection with their families in the North. 
While several years ago letters could be sent to immediate families 
without limitation, latest interrogations state that only one letter on a 
single sheet can be sent North every six months, and mail from the 
families is similarly sparse, censored, and uncommunicative. This depri- 
vation is intensely felt by the soldiers, most of whom despair of ever 
seeing their families again. 


Deterrents 


The endless repetition of the same communist themes by the cadre, by 
official publications and training documents, and in the cadre-managed 
self-criticism sessions sets up near automatic responses along the lines 
desired by the party, irrespective of objective reality. Because of this 
pattern, there is a tendency to reject Allied arguments out of hand. It is 
hard to break through to the NVA soldier with PSYOP messages because 
of this mental conditioning. 

. .The capability of the party cadre to instill a spitit of self-sacrifice in 
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' the minds of the troops is another of the strengths of its propaganda. To 
endure hardships, to be wounded or die for the just cause and live forever 
in the memory of the people as a hero of the revolution is a potent theme 
in talking to the young. By the time the trail and the hardships in the 
South have ground them down, they go on automatically. Each successive 
disillusionment alienates them further from the cause, but these doubts 
cannot be expressed to anyone, and with all the suffering and blood 
spilled for the cause, it is difficult for an NVA member to rationalize 
himself into defection. 

A powerful cohesive element is the three-man cell system present 
throughout the NVA, by which political and disciplinary control is main- 
tained. Though detested as a device to prove the cadre right most of the 
time, it serves the function of letting off steam, improving survival 
chances in combat, and responding to emotional needs as a kind of family 
substitute. But just as in the family group in a totalitarian state, inner- 
most thoughts are kept to oneself. 


Conclusion 


_ While vulnerabilities among the NVA in South Viet Nam appear to be 
on the increase, units continue to show a remarkable degree of cohesion, 
largely due to the psychological controls and continuous group therapy 
(cell system, self-criticism sessions) to which they are exposed. However, 
according to the available evidence, NVA units and individual infiltrators 
are now younger and less conditioned than ever before. The effects of war 
weariness, disenchantment, and the nagging deprivations on these less 
seasoned troops should serve to make them a more promising PSYOP 
target than in the past. 


GUIDANCE 


In devising a PSYOP program aimed at NVA units and individual 
NVA infiltrators, both the elements of cohesion and the psychological 
vulnerabilities of the target audience will have to be taken into account. 
Whittling away at the indoctrinated response might be less productive in 
the short run than exploiting obvious vulnerabilities, but in the long run a 
weakening of the soldiers’ psychological defenses, laboriously built by the 
cadre, may cause their entire world view to crumble. At any rate our 
approach should be in tandem. We deal here with the cohesive elements 
first, as they are harder to tackle. - 


Attacking Elements of Cohesion 


The endless repetitions of communist themes of colonial oppression, 
‘liberation and revolutionary duty must be countered by patient, 
reasoned, and repetitive efforts to explain American policies and inten- 
tions in Vietnam simply and convincingly. That we seek no colonial . 
status, no bases or special privileges, that we have solemnly stated we 
will withdraw when the Vietnamese people themselves have had a chance 
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to decide their own future without foreign pressure or interference, that 
the people of South Viet Nam need no liberation, that they are already | 
free, with institutions chosen by majority rule, these are the points that 
need to be made continuously and persuasively. 

The myth of cadre and party infallibility must be atiasied over and 
over again by contrasting word with deed or fact. We must ask insistently , 
whether the NVA soldier knows the real purpose of the three-man cell 
and the constant self-criticism sessions, namely to make him into a tool of 
his leaders and trick him into casting aside those doubts and hopes that do 
not correspond with the aims of the party. We must reassure him that his 
doubts and hopes are right that they are shared secretly by a majority of 
his comrades and openly by most of the world, and that the goals of the 
party are wrong, disruptive of harmony, destructive of family life, cruel, 
unjust, and therefore doomed to failure. . 

We must counter the mental conditioning against surrender or defec- 
tion as a dishonorable act and the concomitant fear of mistreatment at 
GVN/U.S. hands, which have been drilled into NVA troops by their. 
cadre. To do this effectively, we must provide potential ralliers both with 
a framework of sound rationalizations and detailed instructions on giving 
up the fight. We must persuade the NVA soldier that to surrender or 
rally will be neither dishonorable nor personally detrimental to him, on 
the contrary, that ending the bloodshed and suffering both individually 
and collectively, can only benefit the Vietnamese people. 


Attacking Vulnerabilities 


. The vulnerabilities to be exploited are covered in some detail by 
the individual themes given below. In general they include separation 
from families, lack of mail, the daily hardships and risks which are 
particularly harsh on the unseasoned young troops now being brought 
into battle, poor or nonexistent medical care, and the wide contrasts 
between what they are taught to believe by the cadre and what they 
experience or see for themselves. 

Now that there are indications that soldiers with relatives in the South 
are beginning to appear among the infiltrators, our range of PSYOP 
appeals should include some messages assuring reunion with these family © 
members. A concerted effort should be made to identify NVA Hoi Chanh 
with relatives in the South and to obtain family reunion photos for use 
with these leaflets. 

Different approaches should be used for PSYOP messages along the 
infiltration route and those to NVA units within the RVN. Trail leafiets 
might suggest ways to avoid service such as symptoms of grave sickness, 
straggling and desertion while still in North Vietnam. 


THEMES 


Attacking Vulnerabilities 
Sympathize with the NVA soldier on the hardships he must undergo in 
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the South, give him credit for his courage and steadfastness, but prove to 
him that he has been misled, that the cause for which he is fighting is not 
just and not deserving the sacrifice of his young manhood. Couple with 


Chieu Hoi message. 
* * Kk OK OX 


Illustrate that NVA forces in the RVN face a formidable Republic of 
Vietnam Air Force (RVNAF) defense force, highly motivated because 
they are not attacking anyone else’s territory but defending their own, 
equipped with the most modern weapons, aided by the most powerful 
nation in the world in an unbeatable combination. To avoid the death or 
mutilation which will become inevitable the longer he remains with the 
NVA or VC, offer the NVA soldier the advantages of the Chieu Hoi 
program. 

* OK oR k 

Convey as often and as persuasively as possible the story of defeats 
suffered by NVA units in South Vietnam. Give credible details of these 
defeats and ask the recipient of the leaflet to reflect on his own whether or 
not the cadre are lying to him. Again, couple with surrender or Chieu Hoi 
appeals. 

In case NVA soldiers do not have the opportunity to surrender or rally 
in the heat of battle, suggest that they permit themselves to be captured 
and provide full information on the treatment of prisoners of war by the 
GVN, including scrupulous observance of the Geneva Convention, ample 
food and medical care, educational and sports programs, mail privileges, 
Red Cross inspections and gifts, and eventual repatriation. 

Remind NVA soldiers that they are wasting the best years of their 
lives away from families and friends in North Vietnam. Recall that the 
first NVA infiltrators were told in 1963 that South Vietnam would be 
“liberated” in that year. Pose the question of whether their sacrifice is 
justified and offer the Chieu Hoi program as an alternative. 

koe Ok KO : 

Sympathize with the NVA soldiers’ lack of working mail communica- 
tion with their close families back home. Pose the question of whether the 
cadres do not want to keep them isolated from the world in order to shut 
out all unfavorable news and control them even more completely. Talk 
knowledgeably about their worry concerning the safety of relatives in the © 
north, reiterate that only military targets are bombed by U.S. planes to 
make NVN stop its invasion of the South, but that the U.S. is cognizant 
that civilians living or working near military objectives may inadvert- . 
ently suffer. State that their decision to rally or to get captured is an 
honorable way to shorten this bloody internecine war. . 


: * Ok oe Ok : 
. During future Tet seasons, utilize photos of ex-NVA soldiers 
enjoying life with a family in the South, grouped around a festive Tet 
table. Point up the complete disregard of the NVA/VC for Tet and its 
meaning as seen in the treacherous 1968 Tet offensive. The special family 
significance of Tet continues to have a hold on the emotions of NVA 
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‘. members, and its celebration in the free South should-be stressed. Offer 
the Chieu Hoi program as their way to a brighter future. 
Attacking the Indoctrinated Response 


The entire mental conditioning of NVA troops, pursued Hees politi- 
cal indoctrination sessions, the three-man cell system, and constant 
exhortation by the cadre, aims at achieving automatic responses reflecting 
the communist party view of world issues. This rote learning becomes a 
powerful cohesive element. It can be chipped at only by repeated dis- 

- coveries that what has been studied and accepted as gospel truth does not 
accord with visible facts in the soldier’s personal experience. We probably 
cannot hope to substitute printed arguments for personal experience, but 
can reinforce the secret doubts that may have been nagging typical target 

~ audience members. . 

We have to build confidence and reassure NVA soldiers that the secret 
doubts they have been harboring are correct and that they are secretly 
shared by their comrades. The three-man cell system is a cruel and 
dishonest game, we should tell them, to have them suppress legitimate 
doubts and make them putty in the hands of the cadre. Again, the Chieu 
Hoi program is a way to reassert that they are human beings instead of 
machines without a will of their own. 

The themes of colonialism, U.S. aggression, SVN misery and exploita- 
tion, the hireling nature of the GVN, are the kinds that are drilled daily 
into NVA troops to trigger parrot responses and automatic rejection of 

-contrary evidence. Our messages must whittle away at each of these 
- themes. 

We need to remind the NVA soldier continuously that although he is 
being told he is in South Vietnam to “liberate” his southern compatriots, 
the people do not need or want the kind of liberation he is ordered to 
bring them. He should be aware that he is rejected by the people whom 
he is sent to “liberate.” 

PSYOP messages should stress that the United States is not in South 
| Vietnam for a colonialist purpose, but only to help the elected govern- 
‘ment to defend itself against aggression and the imposition of a com- 

munist system rejected by the majority. The United States is in Vietnam 
at the invitation of the GVN. It will leave when the GVN no longer 
requires U.S. assistance to defend itself and requests the departure of 
U.S. troops. United States leaders have stated America’s intention to 
withdraw as soon as practicable after a settlement is reached with Hanoi. 

The GVN and the United States have tried every possible way to get ° 
Hanoi to the conference table, but Ho Chi Minh and his government have 
not responded. 

RVN prosperity and the development of representative institutions 
which give every man an opportunity to work, learn, and earn according 
to his free will and his personal ability instead of forever being told what — 
to do, should be emphasized over and over agian with photo illustrations 

‘where appropriate. 
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Repetitive use of messages showing plenty of consumer goods in the 
hands of the RVN people, such as private vehicles and appliances, plenti- 
ful food, entertainment and educational opportunities instead of the de- 
privation and drastic controls that are the rule in North Vietnam, should 
‘raise the question of which system performs better for the people. 

Examples of the SVN National Assembly taking independent steps, 
reprimanding the government, or causing changes in government plans 
can be used to drive home odious comparisons with the totalitarian 
institutions of North Vietnam. Again, we should ask and answer: which 
regime serves the people better? 


TRANSLATION PROBLEMS* 
By RicHarp H. Ort 


Although bilingual interactions will often escape precisely accurate translation, there are a 
number of steps the psyoperator can undertake to overcome or minimize this problem. 

When the population studied speaks a foreign language, the problems 
of translation have to be faced. While it will not always be possible to 
obtain perfect translations, the PSYOP officer should strive to reach a | 
reasonable approximation and to avoid known pitfalls. In some cases, the 
PSYOP officer may be fluent in the foreign language. In many instances | 
he will have to rely on other U.S. Army or indigenous personnel who 
speak the local language or dialect. Some of the problems involved in 
translation and some solutions that have been developed by various 
researchers are considered below. . . 

Problems of word meaning. In translations one seeks to get across the 
identical meaning from one language into another. There are several 
hurdles to the accomplishment of this end. A word may have two or more « 
meanings. A word’s meaning is affected and may be altered by the 
context. Words may carry the general meaning but differ in inten- 
sity—for example, “very good,” “excellent,” “outstanding.” A word or 
statement carries with it a certain feeling tone and implied values and 
assumptions of which an outsider may not be aware. 

Possible solutions to problems of word meaning. To counteract the 
above problems, the following methods have been developed on the basis 
of field experience. Two or more persons translate an item independently 
of each other so that any discrepancies can be checked and resolved.! 
“Back translations” are made. This means that in addition to the original 
translation from English into ‘a foreign language, a retranslation is made - 
by another person or persons into English. The original text and the 
“back translated” text should be practically identical in meaning. Any 
differences should then be resolved.? Translators should be especially 
sensitive to the intensity of a word. If time is available the translated 
wording can be tried out on some foreign nationals, and the interviewer 
may question them to see whether intended meanings come across. When | 


*Original essay by Richard H. Orth. 
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words and statements imply more than the direct. literal translation, 
these implications must be spelled out.® 


Problems of spoken versus written language. In every language, there 
are differences between the spoken and the written language. Such 
differences may reflect distinct functions; for example, the formal literary 
language may be used in legal and governmental relations, while the 
villagers discuss their problems among themselves in the vernacular or a 
dialect. Social class factors may be involved in the choice of words. Terms 
appropriate for legal matters may be quite unsuitable for a frank and 
unrestrained interview. In addition, certain items may be incomprehen- 
sible to local people. Although a word is listed in the dictionary, it may 
not be familiar to the rural dwellers. Such abstract concepts as “pres- 
tige,” “problem,” and “loyalty” may be meaningless to many rural 
people.+ 


Possible solutions to problems of spoken versus written language.To 
overcome the above difficulties, some solutions have been offered in social 
science literature. The use of persons familiar with the language or 
dialect is recommended. A try-out of the items is indicated with some 
persons who are as familiar as possible with the local language usage. In 
general, it would be well to keep in mind that rural people usually are not. 
too familiar with the literary language. Therefore, it would be a good rule 
of thumb to use simple words and sentences in the translated text. 
Another practical solution is to use an illiterate translator immersed in 
the local culture who translates to a literate translator who in turn can 
write down the translation.> When unfamiliar concepts, for example, 
“prestige” or “loyalty” are to be translated, one may find a simpler 
synonym or define the term in simpler words.® 


Problems of social context. The meaning of a word is affected not only 
by its place within a sentence or statement but also by the social and 
situational context in which it is spoken. 

Possible solutions to problems of social context. To overcome these 
problems, it is advisable where possible to use personnel who have 
bicultural experience and can perceive the effects of the situation and the 
cultural setting of the words.” 


Problems due to interviewers. Interviewers may influence the re-— 
sponses to a questionnaire or interview not only by their use of language 
but also by their personal effect on the respondent. For example, when 
city students from the capital are used to interview rural people, they 
may evoke a negative or suspicious set among the latter. 

Possible solutions to problems due to interviewers. It has been pro- 
posed to have a native interviewer, even if he is illiterate, pose the 
questions and have the outside researcher (for example, a student) write 
down the responses. Another possiblity is to give a tape recorder to an 
illiterate local interviewer. 
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‘The quality of translations is limited by time, personnel, and budget. 
One cannot be certain of achieving ideal translations. One can, however, 
strive for a reasonable approximation of meaning by using the above 
suggestions within the given limitations. 

When the respondents speak another language, the questions have to 
be translated. Translations should carry the precise meaning, yet often 
there is no one-to-one relationship of words in two languages. While the 
PSYOP officer may not find ideal conditions to solve these problems, a 
number of suggestions are offered to obtain reasonably accurate transla- 
tions. 


NOTES 
1. Herbert Pp. Phillips, “Problems of Translation of Meaning in Field Work,” Human 
Organization, XVIII, no. 4 (Winter 1959-60), pp. 184-192. 
2. Eugene Jacobson, Hideya Kumata, and Jeanne E. Gullahern, “Cross-Cultural Contribu- 
tions to Attitude Reasearch,” Public Opinion Quarterly, AARY. A260), pp. 205-2238. 
3- Phillips, “Problems of Translation.” 
+ Frederick W. Frey, “Surveying Peasant Attitudes in Turkey,” Public Opinion Quarter. 
ly, XXVII, (Fall 1963), pp. 335-355. 
5- Susan Ervin, and Robert T. Bower, “Translation Problems i in International Surveys,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952), pp. 595-604. 
& Frey, “Surveying Peasant Attitudes.” 1 
7 Ervin and Bower, “Translation Problems.” 


TET IN VIET-NAM* 
By Cuuone Dac Lone 


Time is an ee determinant in the receptivity of audiences to media as well as to 
messages. Analyses such as this one facilitate message composition and media selection. 


The custom of celebrating Tet goes back to remote antiquity. Like 
many other Vietnamese traditions it was imported from China... . One of 
the best preserved rites of Tet is the celebration of the feast of the Jinni of 
the Home, on the 28rd day of the 12th month. This feast gradually lost its 
original meaning, even in China, and when it was imported into Viet- 
Nam, it underwent a profound change in the minds of the people and 
became simply a sentimental story. 

The same may be said of nearly all the customs concerning Tet: origi- 
nally they were imbued with lofty and precise philosophical significance, 
although usually disguised under a poetic parable. The incomprehension 
of later ages brought about profound transformation and alteration, and 
the customs became largely folk beliefs. They should be examined in this 
light, rather than rejected outright as beliefs of no value, unworthy of 
consideration. Nothing is more moving to Vietnamese than the perma- 
nence of these rites, they are like messages addressed to us by our 
ancestors from the distances of time. 


*Excerpts from JUSPAO Field Memorandum, Number 31, November 28, 1966. JUSPAO , 
Planning Office, Saigon. 
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One of the most characteristic customs of Tet consists in buying a 
flowering peach-tree branch that is placed in a vase for the duration of 
Tet... . Many people imagine that these branches have no other purpose 
than to add a graceful decoration to Vietnamese homes, and today, in 
fact, they have no other significance. Originally, however, they had the 
same effect as the cay-neu (a tall decorated pole erected before the house 
during Tet) and were used like them, to protect oneself from the visit of 
demons. 

. According to the Chinese astrological calendar, time is cir- 
cumscribed in revolutions of 60 years, divided into cycles of 12-years, each 
cycle containing 12 months, and the like. Years and months thus have the 
same names: there is the year thin (Dragon), just as there is the month 
thin; the year ty (Serpent), the month ty, the day ty, the hour ty, and the 
like. 

A cycle of twelve years is placed under the sign of twelve supernatural 
powers (hanh-khien), some of whom are well-disposed and others hard 
and cruel. On the last night of the year, this power passes to the new 
power. The passing of service that is known as giao-thua. 

In town and countryside, the head of each family; each mayor (ly- 
truong), each mandarin governing a province, the Emperor in his capital 
and all the pagodas, would offer a token sacrifice at the same moment to 
thank the old power hanh-khien and to welcome the new. This ceremony 
of giao-thua is performed in homes at midnight, the moment when the . 
hour of the Pig (920 hoz) changes to that of the Rat @io ty). It is carried © 
out with great solemnity. In the old days it used to be accompanied by 
noisy and interminable fireworks and the beating of drums. This has ° 
given rise to the expression “Trong keu ran nhu trong giao- -thua” (“A 
rolling of drums comparable to those of the giao-thua”). 

It is the custom at giao-thua for everyone to stay awake till morning so_ 
as to be prepared to welcome in the New Year. It is often amusing to see 
parents, as soon as the drums of the pagoda announce the arrival of the 
New Year, rush to wake up all the sleepy children in the house, sitting 
them up by force if necessary and, in spite of their cries and grumblings, 
so they too will not tempt fate by failing to observe this custom. 

It is strictly forbidden to sweep the house (after giaothua) during the 
first day of the Tet. During the days that follow, sweeping is allowed but 
it is absolutely forbidden to gather up rubbish and throw it away. 

. It is forbidden to touch a broom on this Tet day. Vietnamese 
children recite the following riddle: “Trong nha co mot ba hay la liem,” 
which means: “What person in the house scrounges all she wants?” The 
answer, of course is “The broom,” it picks things up wherever it passes. 

‘The origin of the prohibition on removing household refuse is found in 
another Chinese legend. .... 

. One of the customs concerning Tet has a curious resemblance to a 
practice taught by the Druids of ancient Gaul, who used to lead the people 
into the forest on the first day of the year seeking lucky branches of 
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mistletoe they would keep the following twelve months. The Chinese and 
‘Vietnamese are also expected to bring home from their first walk of the 
‘New Year a leafy branch, if possible covered with fruit and flowers 
(canh-loc). The heavier the branch, the greater will be the riches (loc) 
earned during the coming year. Today this belief has become a reason for 
people to go for walks in public gardens or the Vietnamese countryside. 
... It is generally supposed that Tet in Viet-Nam begins on the first 
day of the first month of the lunar New Year. This is true in general, but 
there is an exception in certain provinces (Hadong, Son Tay and Thai 
Nguyen), where Tet is celebrated later, during the first month. This 
custom dates from the reign of the Emperor Tu-Duc and is thus 70 or 80 
years old. We have heard of an explanation given by certain old men, 
survivors of this heroic period. Emperor Tu-Duc’s reign was marked by 
numerous uprisings and especially. by frequent raids by Chinese “black 
flag” pirates. These pirates knew that the Vietnamese, like the Chinese, 
were in the habit of holding sumptuous celebrations at Tet. This offered . 
them a good occasion to loot, burn, rape and massacre the inhabitants of | 
the coast. After several years of this treatment, the people got together 
and decided to adopt the practice of Tet cung, or “Delayed Tet.” During 
the days when other Vietnamese were celebrating joyfully, these people 
would bury their valuables, leave their homes and hide in the woods and 
mountains. The arriving pirates, finding nothing of interest to them, 
would conclude that the region was so poor that its inhabitants could not. 
even observe Tet. A few days later, the villagers would return and hold 
their feasts in peace, finding their pleasure even greater for the delay. 
They became so used to this “delayed Tet” that they continued the 
custom. , 


"pS YOP Intelligence Sources ss—s—~S 


The sources of intelligence for psychological operations are several and 
varied. As Phillip Katz has indicated, primary sources are (1) prisoners 
of war, (2) defectors and refugees, (3) the civilian population, and (4) 
broadcasts. Other sources, of different levels of importance, include (5) 
captured documents, (6) enemy propaganda, (7) intelligence reports, and — 
(8) published and unpublished reports. . 

In this part of the chapter are articles dealing with or illustrating 
intelligence production from these sources. The methods used to derive 
useful information from the sources—to “exploit the sources’”—are 
covered in the following subsection, “PSYOP Intelligence Methods.” 

The use of prisoners of war or defectors as intelligence resources 
hardly requires comment here. This practice is almost as old as the 
concept of warfare. Refined psychological techniques for extracting in- 
formation from prisoners of war have been available for a number of 
years arid are applied with varying degrees of success by all elements of 
the armed forces. Treatment of defectors does not generally pose the 

information extraction problems encountered when handling POWs. 
However the problem. of overstatement or understatement by the defec- 
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tor, for the explicit purpose of telling his new-found friends what he 
thinks they might want to hear, cannot be discounted. 

Civilians—friendly, hostile, or neutral—are an important. potential 
source of PSYOP intelligence, particularly when, as in insurgency situa- 
tions, the civilian population may be the only group in constant contact 
with the insurgents on other than military terms. Interviewing and 
sampling, two major approaches to intelligence collection from the civi- 
lian populace, are discussed in the section of this chapter dealing with , 
“PSYOP Intelligence Methods.” Similarly, travellers from among the 
target audience can be an important source of information on audience 
attitudes (though the representativeness of their views may be suspect) 
as well as on socioeconomic and political intelligence.” 

Radio broadcasts within target areas are also a primary source of 
information. Monitoring such broadeasts—a newer source than those 
time-honored ones, such as prisoners of war and refugees—provides not 
only timely intelligence, but supplements, as well, the surveying of local 
newspapers, periodicals,.and books to provide a good idea of the informa- 
tion locally available which helps shape the opinions of the audience. 

Documents are sometimes narrowly defined as captured enemy sec- 
rets. This definition is far too narrow for intelligence purposes. Docu- 
ments also include enemy-issued, or enemy-sponsored, public media pro- 
nouncements and communications to other governments. With respect to 
U.S. psychological operations, the amount of relevant information availa- 
ble from this source has often been overwhelmingly large, and therefore 
somewhat misused or unused. Advances in information storage and re- 
trieval, as well as in content analysis, suggest that captured documents | 
and public utterances of an enemy regime will be far more useful intelli- 
gence resources in future PSYOP campaign planning. 

The use of original documentation as an intelligence assimilation 
method is historically one of the most successful techniques. It involves 
the careful analysis of written and verbal enemy messages. Capture of 
documents provides an analysis source that is usually too large in volume 
to process well. Major problems involve screening captured documents to 
select those which have the highest potential impact, reliability, and 
accuracy * and correlating analyses which might be based upon different 
and conflicting documents. 

Propaganda can often appear in the form of enemy documents. In other 
cases, however, propaganda may take the form of rumors or other com- 
munications. (See Chapter VIII.) Enemy propaganda is one of the most 
fertile fields for PSYOP intelligence. 

Additional data for the psyoperator are contained in intelligence re- 
ports produced by U.S. or friendly intelligence agencies. These are sec- 
ondary resource materials (that is, they are derived from other sources, 
covert or overt). 

Other published and unpublished studies, reports, and documents are 
the last major source of intelligence. These include reporting in news- 
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papers, periodicals, and other media; books; theses; government or pri- 
vate studies or internal documents; and research findings. Like intelli- 
gence reports, these sources are usually secondary in nature (though they 
may incorporate primary research materials), and, again like intelligence 
‘documents, this may or may not include analysis. Inclusion of analytical 
comment in source material can be dangerous, since the analyses may be 
(1) directed toward an objective dissimilar from the one for which the 
document is later utilized, (2) outdated, or (8) inadequate as a result of 
time constraints exercised on the production of the document for its 
original purposes. 

Sources of PSYOP intelligence often present one or two opposite prob- 
lems: inadequacy or superfluity. The psyoperator may find that not 
enough of his material is relevant, that it is outdated, or that there is 
simply not enough for his needs. On the other hand, there may be so much 
relevant intelligence data that his primary problem is in ordering and 
analyzing the data in the time allowed. In either case, the information 
that he decides to use must be analyzed. The methodologies open to the 
psyoperator for analysis of his intelligence data are discussed in the 
following section. 


‘NOTES 
* Phillip P. Katz, “A Survey of PSYOP Intelligence,” in the beginning of this chapter. 
2 See, for example, Radio Free Europe, “East European Attitudes to the Vietnam Conflict: 
A Study in Radio Effectiveness” and “Identification with North or South Vietnam in 
Eastern Europe.” both in Chapter IX of this casebook. 
* See U.S. Army, FM 30-5, Combat Intelligence. 
+ See “Know Thine Enemy: Estimate of the Enemy Situation,” Chapter V of Napoleon D. 
Valeriano and Charles T. R. Bohannan, Counter-Guerrilla Operations: The Philippine 
Experience (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1962). 


; Prisoners of War | 
PW AND CAPTURED DOCUMENT DOCTRINE* 


By J OHN A. HEMPHILL 


Newly captured prisoners of war and documents dre important sources ofinformation. To . 
maximize usefulness, particularly in stability operations, interrogation and document . 
translation should begin as soon as possible after capture. 

The problem of what to do with prisoners of war (PW’s) has perplexed 
military commanders from the beginning of recorded history... . In mod- 
ern times, steps have been taken to eliminate brutality and to 
standardize PW treatment. However, one part of the PW subject has not 
changed over the centuries—the PW continues to be a valuable source of 
information and an important link in the production of intelligence. 


*Excerpts from “PW and Captured Document Doctrine,” Military Review, XLIV, no. 11 
(November 1969), pp. 65-71. 
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For the modern U.S. Army, operations such as in Vietnam are a new 
experience. In contrast to the two World Wars and the Korean Conflict, : 
there are no frontlines, no adjacent friendly divisions, and no rear areas - 
containing an echelon of higher headquarters. Instead, there is a fluid: 
battlefield with an elusive enemy. The command and control pattern has 
changed with brigade command posts usually located at such a distance 
from division headquarters that the brigades conduct virtually indepen- 
dent operations. 

The subordinate battalions of the brigade, often widely separated, 
conduct small-unit operations to find the insurgent forces. When a sig- 
nificant insurgent force has been located, the brigade, and its battalions 
build up firepower and conduct a coordinated operation. However, these 
operations are generally brigade controlled and not the multiple-division 
coordinated operations envisioned for higher intensity warfare. 

Operating on a fluid battlefield, the brigade and battlion commanders 
require fresh information to keep pace with the fast tempo of operations. 
Newly captured PW’s and documents are important sources of this in-_ 
formation as they have been in past conflicts. But the commander must | 
have the capability to obtain this information before its timeliness is lost. 
This capability should be provided for in U.S. Army doctrine. 


ADEQUATE DOCTRINE? 


Doctrine contains the fundamental principles guiding military actions. 
‘These principles provide the guidelines for organization and equipment. 
that determine capability and operational procedure. U.S. Army doctrine 
for brigade and ballation PW and captured document operations was- 
-eonceived for general and limited war. Is the doctrine adequate for: 
stability operations? 

The characteristics of internal defense have changed the military oper- 
ational pattern. In general and limited war, the military forces create 
their own operational environment. Both sides have established 
frontlines and rear areas. Progress is marked by the capture of key 
terrain features which usually results in the tactical defeat or destruction 
of the defending enemy forces. The brigade and battalion commanders 
plan their operations based upon terrain-oriented objectives and intelli- 
gence of the defending enemy. If the enemy gives up the objective 
without a fight, this is a “plus” and generally accelerates the operation, . 
But the characteristics of stability operations are different. ; 

In stability operations, there are no well-defined frontlines and rear 
areas. All areas are an actual or potential battleground. The objectives 
are the insurgent’s forces, underground infrastructure, logistic support 
system, and support by the population. From the brigade and battalion. 
point of view, the predominant differences from general and limited war’ 
are the fluidity of the battlefield and the amneutty in fixing the location of. 
the insurgent forces. 
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In over-all terms, the insurgent is generally the weaker military force. 
He cannot afford a major battle with stability forces until he gains a. 
preponderance of strength. The insurgent must use mobility, clandestine 
locations, and advantageous terrain to offset the stability force’s superior- 
ity. His is a war of continuous movement dictated by the capability of the 
terrain and population to shield his location. To prevent annihilation, the 
insurgent must retain the capability to strike and then withdraw before 
his initiative is lost or the stability forces can employ their superior 
firepower against him. 


DIFFERENT PROBLEM 


The stability force commanders have a different problem. They must 
find the insurgent and maintain contact until their superior firepower can 
be built up and employed. In a war with frontlines, enemy withdrawal is a 
battlefield victory. In stability operations, the withdrawal is the insur- 
gent’s way of changing the location of the conflict to another area where 
he will have the advantage. . 

In stability operations, the brigade and battalion commanders do not 
achieve success by taking a terrain objective or forcing an adversary to 
retreat. Success is gained only through the complete destruction of the 
insurgent force. To destroy the quarry, contact must be maintained with 
an effective pursuit. However, the insurgent has a variety of options to - 
conduct his withdrawal. To counter, the stability force commander needs 
immediate, up-to-date information on the enemy’s plans and strength. 
The brigade and battalion commanders cannot wait the time required for: 
higher headquarters to develop intelligence for their next operational 
phase. The information is needed immediately if relentless pursuit is to be 

initiated without hesitation. 


EVALUATE SOURCES 


Captured insurgents, refugees, and defectors are firsthand, last- 
minute observers of the adversary’s operations and plans. Also, docu- 
ments and personal letters often are a valuable source of recent informa- 
tion. However, capture is not enough. The brigade and battalion com- 
manders must have the available capability to screen, interrogate, trans- 
late, and evaluate their sources immediately after capture in order to . 
obtain timely information. An hour’s delay, especially when operating in 
difficult terrain or under the cover of darkness, i is often enough time for 
the insurgent to slip away. 

In Vietnam, it [was] not uncommon for a unit to spend over 90 percent 
of operational time searching for, and less than 10 percent fighting, the 
insurgents. Most contacts [were] broken by the insurgents under the 
cover of darkness. Prisoners and documents are of limited immediate 
value to the battalion commander who does not have the organic or 
attached capability to interrogate or translate thoroughly. 
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The U.S. Army’s doctrine sets the guidelines for a commander’s opera- 
tional procedures and outlines his operational capability. This does not 
imply that the commander cannot use initiative and ingenuity, but doc- 
trine places a limit on these attributes. To be effective, doctrine must 
conform and change with the operational environment. 

U.S. Army doctrine concerning PW’s is based upon the Geneva Con- 
vention Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, 12 August 1949 


(GPW) which prescribes the humane treatment of captives. 
* ek eK K * 


When U.S. military combat units were introduced into Vietnam in 
1965, the U.S. command in Saigon announced that its soldiers would 
follow the GPW in the treatment of captives. This establishes the prece- 
dent for U.S. Army PW doctrine for stability operations to be based upon 
the GPW’s principles.1_ 


OBJECTIVES AND PRINCIPLES 


The objectives and principles of current U.S. Army PW doctrine are 
concerned with assisting friendly operations within the limits implied by 
the laws of land warfare to include the GPW. These objectives and 
principles set the goals and parameters for PW operations and guide the 
development of doctrine. These objectives are: 

e Acquisition of maximum intelligence information within restric- 

tions imposed by the law of land warfare. 

e Prevention of escape and liberation. 

e Promotion, through example, of proper treatment of U.S. per- 
sonnel captured by the enemy. 

e Weakening the will of the enemy to resist capture. 

e Maximum use of PW’s and civilian internees as a source of labor. 

The principles are:. 

e Humane treatment. 

e Prompt evacuation from the combat zone. 

e Provisions of opportunity for prisoner interrogation. 

e Instruction of troops in the provisions of international agreements 
and regulations relating to PW’s and civilian internees. 

e Integration of the procedures for evacuation, control, and ad- 
ministration of PW’s and civilian internees with other combat 
service support operations. 

With the exception of objectives regarding use of PW’s as labor, these 
objectives and principles apply to the brigade and subordinate units. For 
- brigade and battalion stability operations, there are contradictions he- 
tween the second and third principles. The principle of providing for PW 
interrogation is primarily aimed at division and above. However, it does 
have applications to PW evacuation and control at all levels. In general, 
the objectives and principles are satisfactory for internal defense situa- 
tions, but not all current U.S. Army PW doctrine developed within these 
guidelines is adequate for brigade and subordinate unit-level stability 
' operations. 


AIR 
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Prisoners are usually captured by the battalion’s frontline troops. The 
doctrinal guidance to the capturing forces is to disarm and then to per- 
form the five “S’s”’—search, silence, segregate, safeguard, and secure. 
During the search phase, the PW’s and documents are tagged with a card 
giving pertinent facts concerning the capture. The documents are for- 
warded to the battalion intelligence officer (S2) and the Posner are 
evacuated to the battalion PW collection point. 


This doctrinal guidance is sound and simple to follow. Emphasis is 
placed upon preventing escape and evacuation to a place of less danger for 
interrogation. However, because of the quick evacuation and lack of 
interrogation capability, the company commander does not obtain the 
needed timely information. - 


INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT 


The company commander does not have an organic intelligence support 
capability, but the battalion has this capability in the intelligence officer 
and intelligence sergeant. The primary function of both is to advise the 
battalion and subordinate commanders on enemy intelligence and infor- 

mation, but neither is required to have the capability to interrogate PW’s 

or to translate documents. This requires special qualifications— 
interrogator and interpreter—that are not organic to the combat battal- 
ion. The emphasis is to evacuate PW’s and documents as quickly as 
possible to brigade and division for interrogation or translation. The 
principal tactical interrogation of PW’s and evaluation of documents take 
place at division level. 


The field army, or equivalent level headquarters, military intelligence 
(MI) battalion provides each division with an MI detachment. This de- 
tachment has the mission of providing specialized intelligence and coun- 
terintelligence functions which require special skills in the utilization of 
foreign languages. 

The detachment includes an interrogation prisoner of war (PW) sec- 
tion with interrogation and document translation capability. Although 
division is the tactical focal point for PW operations, the normal proce- 
dure is to attach IPW teams to committed brigades. This provides the 
capability to conduct formal interrogations and to scan documents for 
tactical information. The IPW teams are a valuable asset to the brigade 
commander and his staff. © : 


Depending upon the number of interpreters, the IPW team usually 
consists of approximately four to eight people. The number of personnel 
limits the team’s ability to screen and determine accurately the true 
intelligence value of each PW and document. The thorough analysis must 
be left to higher echelon where time is lost in transit, processing, and 
dissemination of the gained intelligence. When this intelligence arrives at 
the brigade and battalion level, it has become history and is of little 
[tactical] value. 
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SPECIALIZED OPERATIONS 


U.S. Army doctrine envisions the temporary attachment of IPW per- 
_ sonnel below the brigade level for specialized operations. But this is not 

. encouraged. Also, the battalion commander may request brigade IPW - 
teams to come forward to interrogate selected PW’s before being 
evacuated from the battalion operational area. This has advantages in - 
that the brigade interrogators should be familiar with the battalion’s . 
operation, and the PW’s information should be up to date. 

If IPW support cannot be obtained, the doctrinal guidance is for battal- 
ion and subordinate commanders to rely on assigned noninterrogator 
personnel who have a language capability and some interrogator experi- 
ence. There is unlikely to be any personnel in a combat battalion with a 
significant interrogator or indigenous language capability. When re- 
quired, battalion and lower units probably will be provided an interpre- 
ter. This appears to be a satisfactory solution, but much depends upon the 
‘capability of each individual interpreter. Logically, the better trained 
and more capable interpreters will be placed in higher priority assign- 
ments than with a combat battalion. 

Interrogation is an art requiring special training in questioning and 
examining an individual. To be most effective, the interrogation of a PW 
should begin as soon as possible after capture. Being captured, even 
voluntarily, is a harrowing experience. At this time, the PW can be 

expected to talk more freely and to lack the ability to remember security 
lessons. To exploit this vulnerability, the a should begin his 
examination with minimum delay. 

PW interrogation and document translation immediately after capture 
would enhance the brigade and. battalion capabilities to conduct a rapid 
pursuit and other operations with the least possible hesitation. To elimi- 
nate delay in obtaining this enemy information, the battalion and the 
brigade commander require an adequate IPW capability that will meet 
their stability operations requirements. 

The U.S. Army’s doctrinal principle of prompt evacuation from the 
‘combat zone states: 


Prisoners of war shall be evacuated, as soon as possible after their capture, to 

camps situated in an area far enough from the combat zone for them to be out of 

danger.... Prisoners of war shall not be unnecessarily exposed to danger while 

awaiting evacuation from a fighting zone.? 

Any point is a likely point of insurgent attack to include PW collecting 
‘points, higher headquarters, and PW compound locations. The GPW 
principles must be followed, but should be interpreted in accordance with 
the type conflict involved. GPW does not prohibit retaining a PW at 
brigade, battalion, or lower level for interrogation unless the PW would 
be subjected to danger from known or suspected combat. Unless there is 
continuous fighting, the point of conflict in a stability operation is difficult. 
to predict.. The brigade and battalions should not maintain PW com- 
pounds or hold documents for excessive periods. Both should be 
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evacuated to higher headquarters as soom as the command’s tactical 
requirements are fulfilled. 

In reevaluation of current doctrine, the emphasis must be placed upon 
the characteristics of internal defense conflicts and operational require- 
ments of stability forces. The key to success in brigade and battalion 
stability operations is the capability to destroy the insurgents. This 
capability would be greatly enhanced with a PW and captured document 
doctrine conceived in context with the distinctive characteristics of inter- 
nal defense stability operations. 


NOTES 

1 The United States, the Republic of Vietnam, and North Vietnam have ratified the GPW. 
Both the United States and the Republic of Vietnam are following the agreement’s provi- 
sions while North Vietnam and the Viet Cong have refused to apply the GPW. The 
Vietnamese Communists have taken the position that they are not a signatory to the 
convention. North Vietnam contends that U.S. pilots captured in their territory are crimi- 
nals and subject to North Vietnamese laws. 

2. Field Manual 27-10, The Law of Land Warfare, Department of the Army, Washington, 
D.C., 18 July 1966, p. 39. 


Defectors 
A NORTH KOREAN DEFECTOR* 


By the 7ta PSYOP Group 


. Defectors, agents, and prisoners of war can be a useful source of PSYOP intelligence. In 
this essay the defector provided information which could help (1) enhance communicator 
credibility, (2) lead to recommendations for operational changes to increase effectiveness, 

and (8) update available target group information. 
The source was a male, who graduated from a North Korean agricul- 

‘tural college, was a former member of a North Korean economic planning 
unit, came to the Republic of Korea in July 1969. 


PSYOP TARGET GROUPS IN NORTH KOREA 


Based upon his knowledge of conditions and of categories of people in 
North Korea, he suggested the following as suitable target groups for 
PSYOP directed against North Korea: 

Workers in factories, enterprises, mines. 
Farmers . . 
Students 
Intellectuals 
Government office workers 
Full-time Party office workers 
Military personnel 


A et ee 


*From “PSYOP Intelligence Notes,” Nos. 249, 254, 253, 252, 255, the 7th PSYOP Group, 
5-18, April 1971. ; ‘ 
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8. Office workers at factories and enterprises 
9. Fishermen 

10. Agent trainees 

11. Repatriates from Japan 


Workers in Factories-Enterprises-Mines 


According to the source, North Korea defines workers as people who 
engage in work in the industrial field and who receive wages based on this 
manual or physical effort. Also classified in this group are farm workers 
(nongup rodongja) who are employed at state-run farms and receive 
wages rather than work points, as do farmers on cooperative farms. In 
North Korea, “workers” are treated as a basic class and a nucleus of the 
state because they are responsible for production. 7 

Workers and their families can be classified according to their 
backgrounds into these groups: (1) those who have worked in factories 
and mines during and since the Japanese occupation; (2) those who were 
former landlords and capitalists during the Japanese occupation and 
became workers after it; (8) those who were formerly middle and small 
businessmen; (4) those who had family members who had defected to the 
ROK since the liberation from the Japanese; (5) those who had supported 
UN Forces during the Korean War; (6) those who had been purged from 
high official North Korean posts on charges of anti-Party activities or 
factionalism; (7) repatriates from Japan; (8) those formerly engaged i in. 
low-level labor such as A-frame porters and peddlers. 

North Korean authorities claim in indoctrination programs that work- 
ers are the basic class. When this is closely examined, it is seen that 
workers are composed of people with a wide variety of family © 
backgrounds (songbun). The source said that while workers can be 
termed a key production group, they can by no means be designated as a 
political unit. Except for those who were workers during and since the 
Japanese occupation, workers in the other categories listed above are 
distrusted politically by North Korean authorities. All of these groups of 
workers have grievances against the North Korean Government because 
they know that they and their children will not make any progress where 
they work or in North Korean society. People who were workers under 
the Japanese occupation can get and hold positions at all levels and can 
certainly be, at least, work team chiefs who may not be engaged in direct — 
manual or physical work. Members of the other groups can never become 
work team chiefs. Workers aspire to progress and become work team 
chiefs, management workers, or office workers, but only those workers in 
the first group, those who have worked in factories and mines during and 
since the Japanese occupation, have the possibility of achieving their 
aspirations. Workers in the other groups cannot progress to such posi- 
tions even though educated and qualified for them. The reason is political 
distrust because of the family background of all the groups except those 
who were workers during and since the Japanese occupation. The source 
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- estimated that no more than one out of every four workers had a favora- 
ble family background bacause of having been a worker during and since 
the Japanese occupation. Consequently, the chance to improve their 
position is denied to the majority of North Korean workers. Educated 
and qualified workers who might otherwise progress see less well- . 
qualified workers with good family backgrounds rise to positions above 
them. This has been a continuing source of resentment. 


Farmers 


The source separated farmers in North Korea into four categories 
according to backgrounds: (1) farmers now farming and whose families 
have been farmers for generations; (2) farmers and their families and 
people who have been sent by the North Korean regime to work on farms 
because of unfavorable family backgrounds, especially people who had 
made false statements or entries during family background investiga- 
tions; (3) former urban dwellers and their families who committed politi- 
eal errors, engaged in anti-Party activities and factionalism, and who 
have been purged and punished by being sent to work as farmers; (4) 
people and their families who engaged in business during or after the 
Japanese occupation. ‘ 

According to source, North Korean farmers, like those in the ROK, 
tend to be conservative and believe in the maintenance of traditional 
Korean cultural practices. They also have a strong desire for private 
-ownership. 

In the North Korean farming population women outnumber men. The 
reasons are: (1) during the Korean War many men were killed, leaving 
their widows on the farms; (2) for a while after the Korean War, men 
moved from the rural areas to cities to work in factories; (3) there was a 
tendency after the Korean War for men who had been discharged from 
the North Korean Army to go to jobs in factories; (4) there was a past 
pattern for students from rural areas on graduation to move to jobs in 
urban areas. At present, North Korea prevents the movement of people, 
especially males, from rural areas to the cities. 

Farmers, particularly the young, would like, if they could, to go to 
cities as factory workers. Most girls in farming areas aspire to be urban 
dwellers so that they can escape living and working on farms. Some 
people would like to move to other farming areas where the land is more 
fertile so they can increase their incomes. 

Older farmers would like to operate their own farms as they once did. 
They want to cultivate land and live on it as they did for generations 
—working hard on the land during the farming season, but relaxing, 
eating, drinking, and visiting during the farming off-season—in other 
words, to follow the traditional living pattern of Korean farmers. 

Older farmers wish for return to the pattern of genial farm life, but 
former patterns are now extinct on North Korean farms. Now farmers in 
North Korea must work during the winter; formerly they had been able 
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to relax and engage in a variety of other activites. They are not allowed 
any freedom to travel or to visit friends and relatives now. If a factory 
worker misses a day’s work for sickness or other valid reason, he receives 
60 percent of his day’s wage; but if a farmer misses a day’s work, even for 
a valid reason, he receives no work points at all. 

People who were sent from urban areas to work on farms are particu- 
larly suspect politically. Farmers, in general, believe that they are sub- 
ject to political indifference by the Government. The source said he heard 
that in 1965 Kim Il-song said, after he visited a rural area, that there 
seemed to be no key people in farming areas who could lead farmers 
politically. The reason he was reported to have said this was that the 
farmers in the area visited by Kim Il-song had generally poor political 
‘backgrounds. The children of farmers with good political backgrounds 
and who had the talent and training had left the farms for work in urban 
areas. These children were later reported to have been recalled to their 
home farming areas. 

The source said that the North Korean Government now had a policy of 
retaining people in rural areas, especially those with good political 
backgrounds and training. Authorities cut back the number of technical 
school graduates allowed to go on to senior technical schools. Instead of 
going on to more advanced education, technical school graduates were 
sent to work in rural areas. 


Students 


The source divided students into two categories: (1) those receiving 
nine years of compulsory education, and (2) those receiving higher educa- 
tion, including senior technical school and college. The source’s remarks 
pertain to the second group of students. 

The common grievance of students is that job assignments after gradu- 
ation are influenced more by family background (songbun) than by 
academic record. There are no competitive test for jobs as in the ROK. 
Students graduate and are then assigned jobs. Political activity by stu- 
dents while at school is also a factor in future job assignments. 

Students worry not about whether or not they will get a job, but rather 
about the type of job they will get. A person with a good family. 
background will receive a good job; a student with a politically unfavora- 
ble family background, even though he has a good academic record, will 
receive a less attractive job, and perhaps in a remote area. Of course, to 
enter college a student must have a good family background, but even 
among good family backgrounds there are many gradations which influ- 
ence a students’s future in the North Korean social system. 

The source remembered the case of an honor student at Kim I]-song 
University who had majored in languages and literature, but the stu- 
dent’s father, the source believed, had been a refugee to the ROK during 
the Korean War. For this reason, the honor student was assigned as an 
ordinary worker in a construction materials factory in a rural area. 
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Source learned about this one day in Dec. 1967 when he went to visit his 
wife’s parents and heard it from a former student who was there with the 
source’s brother-in-law. The source asked him why he had a bandage on 
his hand, and the former honor student told his story. He had the 
bandage on his hand because of injuries caused by manual labor at his job. 
The onetime student was very dissatisfied with what had happened to 
him. 

Students were also dissatisfied with the frequent and excessive com- 
pulsory social labor they had to do while attending school. In principle, 
college students had to engage in compulsory social labor for 30 days a 
year, divided into two 15-day periods, one during the rice-planting season 
and the other during the rice-harvesting season. In practice, however, 
students had to do more compulsory social labor at the rice-planting and 
rice-harvesting seasons than was specified. In addition, they had to spend 
a lot of time doing other forms of compulsory social labor throughout the 

‘year, both at school and elsewhere. 

Students were dissatisfied with their overly organized and controlled 

life, which included compulsory attendance at many ideological indoctri- 

‘nation meetings, lectures, discussions, and rallies. Also, most college 
students had to live in dormitories at their school; there, life was strictly 
regulated. 

College students were curious and interested in knowing what was 
happening in the world outside of North Korea, but under the North 
Korean system such information was not available. 

Also, the source said that college students were romantic by nature, 
but the strict regultion of their lives and their education in required and 
ideological subjects prevented them from enjoying their youth, let alone’ 
experiencing the romantic aspects they hoped for. . 


Students during the compulsory nine years of education were still 
immature, accepting whatever was taught. They had not yet developed 
sufficiently and did not have enough experience to make significant com- 
plaints and adopt critical attitudes. 


Intellectuals 
The source separated intellectuals into two categories: old and young. 
Old intellectuals 


_ Old intellectuals (nalgon inteli) were those who received higher educa- 
tion during the Japanese occupation of Korea. Therefore, because most of 
these intellectuals had bourgeois parents, they were not considered by 
North Korean authorities as a key or basic class. They were targeted to 
be removed from their positions. In North Korea now, however, they are 
utilized as subjects for the North Korean program for reform of old 
intellectuals. Also, old intellectuals were the targets of ideological indoc- 
trination activities under the slogan of revolutionization of intellectuals, 
which, according to the source, encompasses only old intellectuals. Gen- 
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erally, there has been a lot of unrest among intellectuals in their normal 
lives, and as a group they have been frustrated by the system. Accord- 
ingly, old intellectuals can be characterized by a passive attitude toward 
their jobs and activities and by a desire only to maintain the status quo. 
They are easygoing and do not seek any change in the system. They are 
“yes men” in responding to their supervisors. Most chief technicians at 
enterprises are old intellectuals. For example, a chief technician might 
develop a new idea and implement it. If he is successful, there is no 
‘problem. But if the idea is unsuccessful, he is severely criticized and held 
responsible for the failure. Authorities will criticize his failure by telling 
him that since he came from the old bourgeois class he was influenced by 
egoism and personal ambition. North Korean ideology says these qual- 
ities are commonly found in old intellectuals. Officials will also criticize 
the chief technician for wasting a lot of state property and materials. 
Therefore, knowing this will happen, most intellectuals adopt a passive 
attitude, lack enthusiasm, and try to maintain the status quo in their 
work. They are afraid to take chances and to dare to make improvements 
that might go awry. 


A characteristic of old intellectuals who are writers is that their liter- 
ary output is conservative and contains no innovations. Rather, they 
write with strict adherence to North Korean ideology, emphasizing class 
consciousness and Kim I]-song’s teachings. 


Source said that many old intellectuals, including artists, were purged 
_ after the Korean Labor Party’s Congress in August 1956, when many 
- politicians who were members of anti-Kim I]-song factions were also 
purged. At that time, North Korean authorities revealed to the North 
Korean people at meetings what anti-Party elements had done. Among 
these explanations, the source recalled one in the literary field in which a 
novel written by a purged writer was used as an example. The novel was 
about a mother whose only son joined the Army and went to a frontline 
unit. She worried very much about her son and prayed for his safety. The 
novelist stressed the mother’s affection for her son. This was the main 
theme of the novel, but North Korean authorities criticized the book 
because of this theme and said the novel lacked class consciousness. Why 
should a mother in a socialist society worry about her son? Instead, said 
the official critics, the mother should have encouraged her son to join the 
glorious people’s army to fight for the fatherland and. the people. They 
also criticized the novel for developing people’s hatred and pessimism 
toward war. They said the novel had no social value. 


Old intellectuals are discontented because they are ignored, disre- 
garded, and mistreated by Party workers who are even less educated 
themselves. Many old intellectuals are not satisfied with jobs they hold 
and therefore display little enthusiasm for the work. Because of this, old 
intellectuals are criticized and blamed for conservativism and for pene 
indifferent to political activity. 
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Old intellectuals tend to be afraid of being replaced by young intellec- 
tuals, something happening gradually throughout North Korea. 

Old intellectuals want the class policy Gyekop chongchek) of the North 
Korean Government to be ended. In North Korea, class is continually 
emphasized in all aspects of life, in propaganda, meetings, and indoctrina- 
tion sessions. Old intellectuals want this ended along with restrictions on 
their advancement because of class and family background. They propose 
that people be allowed to progress in the society because of talent, 
performance, and ability. 


Young Intellectuals 


Young intellectuals Golmoon inteli), as described by the source, are 
men and women educated in North Korea and in other Communist coun- 
tries after the liberation of North Korea from Japanese occupation in 
1945. 

_ Young intellectuals, as are old intellectuals, are criticized for having a 
passive attitude toward their jobs. In North Korea, it is thought that in 
terms of technical knowledge, talent, and ability young intellectuals are 
inferior to old intellectuals. When young intellectuals are criticized for 
some error, they are also criticized for being inferior to old intellectuals 
and for the misuse of the Party and Government gift of an excellent 
education and much other assistance in their studies. Now, they have 
failed to pay back the Party and Government. Officials tell them that they 
are still inferior to old intellectuals despite what the Party and Govern- 
ment have done for them. . 

When young intellectuals who studied in other Communist countries 
are criticized for some error, officials contend that they have been infiu- 
enced by “revisionism.” There is a tendency for other intellectuals to 
envy young intellectuals who have had the opportunity to study abroad. 
Source said it was a common belief that young intellectuals who studied 
abroad were really not superior to those who had studied in North Korea. 
But young intellectuals who had studied abroad “put on airs” and consi- 
dered themselves superior to those who had studied only in North Korea. 

Old and young intellectuals, because of knowledge and educational 
background, had a keen perception of the realities of life in North Korea. 
They could see social, political, and economic contradictions and problems 
there. Because of this characteristic, they were apt to make accidental 
. remarks in their normal conversation which revealed their inner aware- 
ness. of problems in the system and to voice their complaints about it. The 
North Korean officialdom criticized them for this. 


Government Office Workers 


This group includes people who work in North Korean Government 
offices from the Cabinet down to the ri level. It does not include office 
workers in factories and enterprises or full-time workers in Party organi- 
zations. 
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North Korea builds up and reinforces the image of Government office 
workers as being the best qualified North Koreans because they work for 
the Government and as such as leaders of the masses. Because Govern- 
ment office workers are treated in such a way by North Korean au- 
thorities, they tend to become self-satisfied, and their perception and 
insight into the world around them are dulled. 

The source emphasized that here lies the big difference in characteris- 
tics between Government office workers and intellectuals. Intellectuals 
are continually subjected to criticism, but their perception of reality is 
sharp. Government office workers are praised, but their perception of 
reality is blurred. . 

Government office workers, although they are praised as leaders of the 
masses, are continually assigned hard tasks and heavy workloads, and 
their pay in return is lw—not much more than that of ordinary factory 
workers. Government office workers have to work long hours on their 
jobs and do not receive extra work allowances. But factory workers have 
rotating shifts and do get extra work allowances for high production. 

Because of long hours and heavy workloads, many Government office 
workers suffer from poor health. 

What Government office workers want is an opportunity for advance- 
ment and higher salaries. However, the criteria for promotion is based 
more on an employee’s political activities than on his job performance. 


Full-Time Party Office Workers 


This group comprises Party members in full-time jobs in Party organi- 
zations from the Central Committee down to the 7i level. Party office 
workers are considered key personnel and a nucleus in North Korean 
society. They are the most envied of all groups in North Korea. They 
enjoy more authority and influence than any other group in North Korean 
society and receive the best social treatment of all groups there. As a 
result, they are generally very enthusiastic about their work, apply 
themselves diligently, and have great personal dignity. Economically, 
however, they are not so well off as such occupational groups as qaet ORY 
workers, technicians, and engineers. 

The source said that if Party office workers had grievances, they would 
be economic—that is, standard of living and salary. 


Military Personnel 


The source said that generally young officers and enlisted men, com- 
pany grades and below, were influenced by and accepted what they were 
told in North Korean propaganda and indoctrination. For this reason, he 
believed they had no fear of war. They believe the propaganda that North 
Korean military forces are second to none. The source attributed this 
attitude to the fact the young officers and enlisted men had not actually 
experienced the horrors of war or of the Korean War. Also, they have no 
knowledge of the outside world. The actual strength and performance 
capabilities of military forces of other nations are unknown. 
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Yet young officers and enlisted men, according to the source, had a 
number of grievances because of their lives as soldiers. Promotions in the 
North Korean Army are slow because there is no war. Also, since mem- 
bers of this group are young, they are bored with the monotonous routine 
of military life; they want change, excitement. They have little opportun- 
_ ity to go on leave or to experience any North Korean life outside their 
confining military environment. The source thought this group would 
‘welcome war, even if all it did was end the boredom of their lives. 


Office Workers at Factories and Enterprises 


This group includes people who work in offices at enterprises and 
factories, but not office workers in Government and Party organizations. 
Economically, office workers in this category are not so well off as factory 
workers and technicians in factories, except for office workers in cadre or 
executive positions. 

Office workers, unlike members of a work team who receive bonises 
for overproduction, do not receive bonuses, except in cases when the 
whole enterprise or factory receives a bonus. Office workers are held 
responsible for what goes on in the enterprise or factory, even produc- 
tion, because they are considered responsible leaders. But they do not 
receive pay commensurate with the responsibility. . 

These office workers generally want to become qualified as technicians 
so that they can be reassigned to better jobs and earn more money. They, 
of course, would also like to be promoted in their present jobs, but in 
promotion, political activity is more important than job performance. 


Fishermen 


The source thought that significant grievances among fishermen in- 
cluded long hours of hard, dangerous and uncomfortable work, long days 
at sea and away from home, and the prohibition against taking any fish 
caught to their homes when they returned to port. He believed that many 
fishermen would prefer—even desire—to obtain jobs on land. 


Agent Trainees 


Agent trainees are commonly afraid they will be killed on their mis- 
sions in the ROK. This fear grows on them after they have been in 
training for awhile and become aware of technical and operational prob- 
lems associated with successfully conducting missions in the ROK. The 
source said that once agent trainees realize the difficulty of their mis- 
sions, they became greatly concerned about their lives and lose confi- 
dence in their ability to accomplish their missions in the ROK. Source said 
that this is a common psychological attitude among agent trainees. Most 
of them put their faith in fate and luck and hope for a miracle in ac- 
complishing their missions. 

Another psychological problem for agent trainees is worry about and 
longing for their families, especially about what will happen to the 
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families if they fail while on their mission and are killed. These worries — 
increase the longer they are in agent training. 

Source said that, of course, while in training, agents are told that their . 
job benefits the people and country and that they are revolutionaries. 
However, the source said, agent trainees still suffer from a growing 
worry about the future, about what will happen to them. This is aggra- 
vated when agent trainees, as part of their training, become more famil- - 
‘iar with the situation they will face in the ROK. The source said some 
agent trainees pretend to be sick in an effort to obtain release from 
training and be sent home. 


Repatriates from Japan 


The source said that generally repatriates from Japan regretted that 
they had come to North Korea once they are aware of the generally low 
living standards and the many restrictions normally placed on people in 
North Korea. Some repatriates, of course, were happy in North Korea; 
these had mostly been peddlers, day-to-day workers, or jobless in Japan. 
It was this happy group that was exploited in North Korean propaganda. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT LEAFLET OEE E ATION: DI- 
RECTED AGAINST NORTH KOREA 


The source reported that while in North Korea he had seen some 
leaflets from the ROK. Based upon his experience with them, he made a 
number of recommendations: 

1. According to the source, in leaflet operations, as in radio broad- 
casting operations, three key points should always be considered: theme 
selection, credibility, and repetition and continuity in the dissemination of 
the message. 

2. A leaflet should be simple and clear with regard to message. The 
text should not be long and small letters should not be used because then 
the leaflet cannot be read easily and quickly. If a leaflet is simple and 
clear, the person who picks up the leaflet should be able to catch the 
message and outline at a glance. 

3. In North Korea, farmers and workers are enjoying some 
benefits—employment, education for their children, and welfare. There- 
fore they consider that their lot is now better than it would be under a 
capitalist society. They do not think that changing to a capitalist society 
would benefit them. The source recommended that leaflets convey mes- 
sages to them to allay any fears they might have about living under a 
capitalist society and to show them that in actuality their circumstances 
would be improved. 

4, When taking photographs for leaflets, care should be taken in ~ 
selecting sites to be photographed that demonstrate real benefits to the 
people, rather than producing just a pretty picture. 

5. In leaflets, where possible, use comparisons between the ROK and 
North Korea. To do this, review and analyze themes used in North 
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Korean propaganda output and other sources to determine North Korean 
vulnerabilities. Take those vulnerabilities with superior points found in — 
the: ROK. For example, North Korea emphasizes its education system in 
its propaganda; vulnerabilities should be found in North Korean educa- 
tion. Then leaflets can be prepared based upon these identified North 
Korean vulnerabilities, which emphasize the strong points on these 
specific topics in the ROK educational system. 

North Korea continually emphasizes that life is better in North Korea 
than in the ROK; however, on closer scrutiny of both, it will be found that 
in the ROK things are generally superior to North Korea. For example, 
North Korea claims to stand for socialism and for the welfare of farmers 
and workers. In practice in North Korea, this is not true. The treatment. . 
of dead soldiers is an example of this fallacy. They are buried in unmarked - 
graves on the battlefield; only high-ranking North Koreans are honored 
with tombs. In the ROK, however, those who die in the defense of their © 
country, regardless of rank, are buried and honored by all at the national " 
cemetery. 

6. The source considered that for leaflets the following two themes - 

- were important: basic living conditions (food, clothing, and housing) of 
average people in the ROK; and social welfare, cultural, and material 
benefits of life in the ROK. 

7. Regarding leaflet preparation, the source recommended that the 
best quality of paper be used. This will reinforce the idea of a prosperous 
paper industry in the ROK. Also, paper should be used that is durable so 
that the leaflet can be read even though exposed to the elements. Printing 
and photo reproduction should be clear. Color leaflets are preferable to 
black and white leaflets to attract the attention and interest of the target 
audience. Size of the leaflets is not important. Source said that the size of 
the leaflets from the ROK he had seen in North Korea was appropriate. 
Source said that the type faces used should be clear and attractive; small 
type should be avoided. Use short texts and an abundance of photos. If 
the text is too long the reader may become bored and not read the entire 
message. He suggested the use of photos with clear captions so that the 
meaning or message of the text can be caught at a glance. Source said 
that this was very important in leaflet operations, that long booklets with 
a lot of text would not be effective, but pamphlets printed on good paper 
with many color photos would make positive impressions. 

8. Source recommended that special leaflets be prepared for use 
against North Korean soldiers. The upper half of the leaflet could have a 
calendar, photos of pretty female Korean movie stars, or photos of nude 
females. The lower half of the leaflet could contain the PSYOP message. 
Then the leaflet could be cut in half and the photos or calendar retained by 

_the soldier, and the message disposed of after being read. Such leaflets 
could be printed on one or both sides. If printed on both sides, on the 
reverse side of the part bearing the photo or calendar could be printed the 
musie and text of Korean popular songs, with the bottom half bearing a 
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PSYOP message. Source said that the reason for this suggestion was that 
he believed that not enough calendars were issued to North Korean army 
soldiers. Most young soldiers, while in the army, did not have much 
chance to see or be with girls, but they did think about them a lot. 
Therefore they would especially welcome color photos of the faces of 
pretty Korean girls and nude color photos. By printing the leaflet so that 
half could be disposed of and half retained, the soldiers would be able to 
keep the calendar or photos without danger to themselves. Source said 
that although some soldiers would interpret the use of nude photos as a 
‘sign of degeneracy of morals in the ROK, most North Korean soldiers 
would welcome the leaflet and not turn it in to their leaders. 


The source: said that North Korean soldiers learned the words of 
Korean popular songs by hearing them over ROK DMZ loudspeaker 
broadcasts. The use of printed versions of those songs on leaflets for 
North Korean soldiers near the DMZ would reinforce this. 

9. Regarding dissemination of leaflets, the source said that massive 
dissemination of leaflets in one place at one time should be avoided for the 
reason that if it were done, social security authorities could easily have 
them all gathered up and confiscated. 

The source considered the best time for disseminating leaflets to be at ° 
night, preferably after midnight and before dawn, so that the leaflets 
could not be seen falling to the ground. 

He also recommended that leaflets not be disseminated in remote 
mountainous areas of low population density for the obvious reason that 
there were too few people to see them. On the other hand, leaflets should 
not be dropped on densely populated areas, because the number of people 
would inhibit reading of the leaflets because of observation by others. 
Therefore, he suggested that they be disseminated to areas of moderate 

. population density where the person who found the leaflet would have a 
reasonable chance of reading the leaflet unobserved. 

10. Although the source had never seen or heard about the use of 
plastic bags floating on water as a delivery means for leaflets and other 
materials, he said that type of operation was, in his opinion, excellent and 
a well-suited PSYOP delivery method to reach the target audience. He 


‘recommended as gift items for inclusion in the floating plastic bags the 
following: 


Pojagi A square cloth designed to carry articles. Furushiki 
in Japanese. 

Indan case Container for carrying a type of medicine used for 
sweet-smelling breath. Indan is available in North 
Korea, but the containers are not good. 

Handkerchiefs 

Soap Containers 

Shoe horns 

Combs 
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Certificate or money case ~ 
Children’s toys 

Children’s fairy tale books 
Picture books for children 


Source recommended that in sending such gift items, the best quality 
items should be used for greater effectiveness. He said that this would 
achieve two purposes: (1) show the excellence and high quality of ROK 
goods to the target audience, and (2) create in the target audience 
dissatisfaction with North Korean goods, especially when in actual use 
the ROK items lasted much longer and were better than North Korean- 
made equivalents. If the aim is to create an immediate impression of 
excellence of the item, then the brand names of ROK manufacturers or 
some other indication of ROK origin should be clearly seen. But if the aim 
is to emphasize the superiority of the item based upon actual long term 
use, then there should be nothing on the item to indicate origin in the 
ROK. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT RADIO BROADCASTING OPERA- 
TIONS DIRECTED AT NORTH KOREA 


The source provided a number of recommendations which he said 
should be considered in PSYOP radio broadcasts directed against North 
Korea. 


1. Radio broadcasts have the capability to send messages covering a 

wide range of topics and themes to the North Korean target audience. 
‘ However, only one topic should be treated in each program unit. 

2. News programs, in particular, are very important for informing 
North Koreans about what is happening in the rest of the world. But 
because North Koreans find it. difficult to listen to foreign radio broad- 
casts, it is very important to repeat news programs over and over so that 
the news will have a better chance of being heard. Repetition of a news 
broadcast ten or twenty times is good—the more repetition the better the 
chance that it will be heard.. 

3. The source recommended that priority be given in news selection to 
those themes listed in “PSYOP Themes for North Korea,” PSYOP Intel- 
ligence Notes, No. 251. 

4. The source reported that of all target groups in North Korea, agent 
trainees have the best opportunity to listen to radio broadcasts from the 
ROK. He recommended the use of special programs directed to agent 
trainees to induce their defection after they have been sent to the ROK. 
He stressed that programs should be built around the lives of North 
Korean agents and others who defected to the ROK. North Korean 
agents, according to source, do not know what treatment they will re- 
ceive if they turn themselves in to the ROK Government. Therefore he 
recommended that special programs be regularly produced about benefits 
to agents who turn themselves in when they are sent to the ROK. 
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5. The source said the best time for listening to foreign broadcasts in 
North Korea was from 8:00 P.M. to 11:00 P.M., because people are more 
likely to be at home during this time. Before 8:00 P.M. people are often 
still at work, meetings, or engaged in other activities. People usually 
have returned home for the night by 8:00 P.M. to 11:00 P.M. The time 
does not matter, really, to those who like to listen secretly to broadcasts 
from the ROK; they will do so when they can. Also, agent trainees have 
good opportunities to listen to ROK broadeasts at night. 

6. Regarding sentence structure used in broadcasts, the source 
recommended the use of short sentences, rather than long complex ones. 
Short sentences are easier to understand than long ones with complex 
construction. 

7. To attract the interest of the North Korean audience, the source 
suggested that Korean popular songs, especially those popular from the 
end of World War II until the end of the Korean war be used. Recent 
Korean popular songs can be used if they are in Korean rather than 
Western musical style. He advised against the use of recent Korean 
popular songs with Western musical arrangements and instruments. 


CREDIBILITY IN PSYOP DIRECTED AGAINST NORTH KOREA 


The source provided a number of recommendations regarding credibil- 
ity in psychological operations against North Korea. 

1. Cite or quote the objective views and opinions of foreigners about 
the subject matter: for example, their views about the ROK. He con-- 
sidered that the views of people from neutral nations would be more 
' effective. 

2. In developing, preparing, and editing programs care must be taken 
to insure that the content is not superficial and abstract. Exact sources, 
detailed statistical figures, concrete and actual examples should be pro- 
vided, and all should be focused on a specific, limited topic or subject. 

3. Terminology should be used which is easily understandable to all : 
North Koreans. Avoid words of foreign origin because they may not be in 
use now in North Korea, and therefore not understandable to North 
Koreans. Add explanations where words are given that are used in the 
ROK but not in North Korea. 

4. Use live interviews with people on the street in radio broadcasts to 
North Korea. If possible, interview working-level people such as factory 
workers and farmers, rather than high-level officials. 

5, Avoid use of abusive words and slander in PSYOP output. Instead, 
take a sympathetic and polite position in order to persuade the target 
audience. 

6. Use dialogues between two voices over radio rather than one person 
reading a script. This, the source said, will help overcome the monoton- 
ous effect of one person reading. 

7. Announcers should use a clear, natural speaking style rather than a 
strident, ardent style. The source said that announcers on North Korean 
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radio used the strident, ardent style of agitators; he did not consider this 
to be effective. Instead he preferred the natural, calm voices of the 
announcers he had heard on stations from the ROK. The source said that 
while he was in North Korea, he listened mostly to news programs on 
KBS 1, but on many occasions he considered the announcer’s reading 
speed so fast that it was difficult to follow what was being said. He, 
therefore, recommended that announcers avoid excessive speed. Also, he 
noticed that KBS 1 used many words of foreign origin; this also made the 
programs difficult to follow. 

8. For credibility, the source recommended that programs should take 
a neutral, objective viewpoint. They should take a position between the 
Western countries and the Communist nations. In the period before 1965, 
North Koreans considered Japanese news reporting credible because 
North Koreans believed that the news took a neutral, objective position. 
As a result, North Koreans listened to and believed Japanese-originated 
news broadcasts. Since 1965, according to source, because of Japan’s 
closer relations with the United States and the use of the theme of the 
revival of Japanese militarism in North Korean propaganda, the credibil- 
ity of Japanese news among North Koreans has fallen. 

9. The source recommended coverage of rural affairs as a way of 
enhancing credibility. Generally, North Koreans believe that under 
capitalist societies, cities are emphasized while rural areas have withered 
from lack of attention. 


NORTH KOREAN PROPAGANDA DISSEMINATION 
TECHNIQUES IN THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


The source had some knowledge of the dissemination of North Korean 
propaganda materials in the ROK, gained through conversation with 
others while he was in North Korea. 

He reported that North Korean leafiets were disseminated in the ROK 
through the use of balloons drifted down from North Korea, He knew 
that not only leaflets but also booklets and pamphlets were disseminated 
in this way. He believed that a certain section of the Liaison Department 
of the Central Party was responsible for such balloon operations. 

The source also believed that some North Korean agents were used to 
disseminate materials in the ROK. He said that North Korea utilized two 
types of agents for propaganda dissemination in the ROK: long term, 
in-place agents, and those dispatched on missions to the ROK. In some 
cases, North Korean propaganda materials were carried into the ROK 

. secretly by couriers and placed in caches. The agent-in-place was told by 
radio where the cache of propaganda materials was. He then went to 
recover them. In other cases, agents dispatched on missions to the ROK 
carried the propaganda materials with them. 

The source mentioned as an example that in April or May 1967, six 
fellow trainees and himself were sent to a safe house in North Korea and 
divided into two teams, one of four men and the other of three. The two 
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teams were placed in separate rooms in the safe house. The source was 
assigned to the three-man team. On each team there was one man who 
- had attended the “695”, a special political school for indoctrinating agent 
trainees. These two persons arrived at the safe house first, and then the 
source and the others arrived. A package of North Korean propaganda 
materials was given to each two-man team, about 200 or 300 booklets. 
The plan was for each team to carry its package of propaganda materials 
to a location on the West Coast area of North Korea. The planned training 
exercise, however, was not carried out because other missions were 
given to several members of the teams. 

The source mentioned that he believed that another method used to 
disseminate North Korean propaganda materials in the ROK was carried 
out from Japan through Chosen Soren (Association of Korean Residents 
of Japan). 

According to the source there were two purposes in disseminating 
North Korean propaganda materials in the ROK: (1) to convey the leaflet 
and booklet themes to the ROK target audiences, and (2) as a communica- 
tion means. between a North Korean agent in the ROK and his headquar- 
ters in North Korea. 

_ Ifa North Korean agent brought propaganda material with him into 

the ROK, he might disseminate it himself, get another person to dissemi- 
nate it, or have an agent-in-place do the disseminating. Usually, agents or 
others disseminated the leaflets during the hours of darkness; but not 
during the ROK curfew, 12 midnight to 4:00 A.M., for fear of being 
caught by ROK police for violating the curfew. First, a target was 
selected where the leaflet was to be disseminated in accordance with the 
theme of the leaflet. For example, if the message attacked the United 
States, then the leaflet target would be a U.S. compound. The agent then 
tried to get the leaflets into office areas, toilets, desk drawers, and the 
like. On some occasions, leaflets were disseminated widely, regardless of 
the PSYOP theme, if there was a good opportunity for distribution. 
When there was no wind blowing an agent might put groups of leaflets on 
the top of walls, and when the wind came up later it would blow the 
leaflets around. 

If the agent was busy with other missions, he might try to get someone 
else, such as an agent-in-place, to disseminate the leaflets. If an agent 
believed he had recruited someone as a potential North Korean agent, he 
might give the prospect the task of disseminating some leaflets to test 
him out. When giving the prospect the task, he was assigned an exact 
time and place to disseminate the leaflets, and then the North Korean 
agent would check to see that he carried out his mission. 

A North Korean agent who did not have radio communication means 
could use leaflets to communicate with his headquarters. For example, at 
the end of some North Korean leaflets, on the back side, the agent would 
write the name of a certain society or association and some numbers to 
indicate that the agent desired to return to North Korea on a certain 
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date, for example, 11 Battalion, 5th District. In this case, “5th” means the 
month of May and “11th” means the 11th day of that month. The agent 
places this information on a number of leaflets which he then dissemi- 
nates. North Korean agents believe that when leaflets are disseminated 
they are reported in ROK newspapers, or an agent-in-place might find 
the leafiet and report it to North Korea. In either case, the aim was to get 
information about the agent’s desire to return to the proper authorities in 
North Korea. Each agent, before dispatch to the ROK, was given a 
different message to use on leaflets for communicating his desire to 
return to North Korea. Thus when such a message was acquired by 
North Korea, it was known which agent was communicating the message. 


Broadcasts 
RADIO BROADCAST MONITORING* 


By the TH PSYOP Group 


An example of how content analysis of a radio braodcast, by indicating the relative 
emphasis that the source wishes to place on propaganda themes, may provide valuable 
insights into political objectives and strategy. 

KHMER REPUBLIC 

Stations considered in this report are Hanoi international, Liberation, 
Voice of the National United Front of Kampuchea VNUFK), Peking, 
and. Moscow. This report covers the period 11-17 December 1971. All 
broadcasts were in the Cambodian language. 

Hanoi international and Liberation stressed continued support for 
peoples struggles. They stressed such topics as the downing of U.S. 
helicopters, comments by Sihanouk on the failing Lon Nol administration, 
combat victories of CNPLAF units, and a report in which a Vietnamese 
Student Association located in Hue condemned the use of Saigon troops in 
Cambodia. CNPLAF units claim total defeat of Lon Nol’s CHENLA II 
’ operation. 

VNUFK continued broadcasting about the combat victories of 
CNPLAF units. An 88-minute speech by Sihanouk (81st message, part 
II) was used to propogate support for people’s struggles. 

Peking placed primary emphasis on international prestige; however, 
the amount of time devoted to the attendant themes, support for people’s 
struggles and negative treatment of an established government, were of 
significance. International affairs were the keynote this week with refer- 
ences to the People’s Republic of China (PRC) ambassador’s party in 
Hanoi, the Albanian visit to Peking, NUFK and RGNUC delegations to 
Pyongyang, and development of communications in the mountain regions 
of Chekiang Province. In support of people’s struggles, Peking extolled 
the success of PLAF units for victories in Cambodia and Laos. Much time 


*Excerpts from “Communist Propaganda Radio and News Service Highlights: Trends 
and Analysis,” Issue no. 51-71, 27 January 1972, pp. 51-16 to 51-18. 
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was devoted to condemning the Indian and Soviet governments for in- 
volvement in the Indo-Pakistani war. It was claimed that Indian 
warplanes bombed Dacca and killed civilians. South Korean President 
_ Pak Chong-hui was denounced for declaring an emergency when China 
was admitted to the UN. 
Moscow continued to expound on the Soviet Union’s role in world 
affairs in its quest for international prestige. The USSR continues to 
condemn U.S. involvement in Indochina affairs and to attempt to align 
Peking in ncousion with the United States in some items. 


~ Comment 


Hanov international, Liberation, and VNUFK will continue to support 
people’s struggles, with little or no change in future formats. 

Peking will continue to stress international prestige; however, an in- 
crease in the negative treatment of the Soviet and U.S. governments has 
been noted. The split between Peking and the Soviet Union is still 
evidenced by such commentary as “The Soviet Social Imperialists are the 
Master of the Indian Expansionists.” 

Moscow continues to stress foreign relations and express Soviet gains 
in economic and industrial efforts. Under the new Five-Year Plan, the 
USSR promises to have one-third of the Moscow population in new 
housing. The soft landing on and exploration of Mars received extensive 
coverage. Negative treatment of the Peking and U.S. governménts is 
becoming a recurrent theme. The USSR has persistently condemned 
U.S. involvement in Indochina, the hypocritical nature of the U.S. stance 
on the Indo-Pakistani conflict, and increased U.S. air activity in In- 
dochina. The PRC was denounced for collusion with the US in an attempt — 
to impede the Soviet disarmament conference. 


_ Captured Documents 
VIET CONG DOCUMENTS ON THE WAR (1)* 


This report illustrates that document analysis is an important tool for understanding the 
target’s perceptions as well as for remaining abreast of foreign military and political 
strategies and activities. 

Since the early part of 1967 increasingly large quantities of Communist 
documents have been captured during military operations by American, 
South Vietnamese and Allied forces. Especially rich caches of highly- 
classified documents and operational directives were found in headquar- 
ters areas during operations “Cedar Falls” and “Junction City” directed . 
against long-established Viet Cong base areas. Among these were top- 
level internal communications of the Viet Cong movement, many of which 
have been officially released for use by the press and by scholars. 


*Excerpts from “Viet Cong Documents on the War (1),” Communist Affairs, V, no. 5 
(September-October 1967), pp. 18-24. Reprinted with the permission of Communist aus 
. fairs, copyright holder and the author, Hammond Rolph. 
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These documents range from general analysis of the world situation 
and the strategic role of the Vietnamese Communist revolution to the 
exposition of tactics for implementing the revolution in the villages and 
hamlets of South Vietnam. In this and the next issue, Communist Affairs 
will present excerpts from some of these lengthy documents, most of 
which have not been comprehensively quoted at any length in this coun- 
try and are therefore still relatively unknown. The selections illustrate 
not only the policy problems and decisionmaking environment of the Viet 
Cong movement, but also convey something of the Vietnamese Com- 
munist’s view of his world. 

‘In general, the documents reveal or confirm the following: (1) the tight - 
control of the levers of power in the Viet Cong movement by the Lao 
Dong Party of North Vietnam, and the insignificance of the National 
Liberation Front for South Vietnam as anything other than a tactic in the 
struggle; (2) the complete faith of the Vietnamese Communists in the 
doctrine and strategy of “people’s war” as a road to certain victory; (3) a 
rather realistic sense of weakness in the Viet Cong movement, coupled 
with a grossly exaggerated view of the defeats and problems of the other 
side; (4) great stress by the Communists on a military victory within a 
relatively short time, while simultaneously preparing for protracted war 
and anticipating the use of the political weapon of negotiations at a 
propitious time; (5) emphasis on the international revolutionary role of 
Vietnamese communism; and (6) the absolute primacy of ideological moti- 
vation and purity in all aspects of the direction of the Viet Cong move- 
ment. 

Chronologically the documents range from the end of 1963 to the spring 
of 1967. Thus they cover a period from Hanoi’s confident decision to 
escalate the war decisively in the South following the death of Ngo Dinh 
Diem to the present situation of great difficulty for the Viet Cong. 


LAO DONG PARTY SETS TONE OF WAR IN SOUTH 


One of the basic documents captured in the field is the resolution of the 
ninth plenum of the Vietnam Workers Party (Lao Dong) Central Com- 
mittee in Hanoi, passed in December 1968. Entitled “World Situation and 
Our Party’s International Duties,” it presents a lengthy philosophical and 
doctrinal rationale for the Vietnam struggle, largely in terms of the 
demands of “proletarian internationalism” and the global requirements of 
the socialist camp. The resolution was prepared in the immediate after- 
math of the downfall of Ngo Dinh Diem, which undoubtedly somewhat 
weakened the basis of the Viet Cong movement through the removal of 
its chief target, and it seems to represent a call by Hanoi for acceleration 
of the armed struggle in the South despite the changed political situation. 
Adopted during the period of Hanoi’s marked leaning toward the Chinese 
side of the Sino-Soviet dispute, it reflects a strongly hostile tone toward 
“revisionists,” while at the same time expressing Hanoi’s desire for a 
mediated truce which would restore the unity of world communism in 
pressing toward its national and international goals. 
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In the present human society, there are the following basic contradictions: (1) — 
contradictions between the socialist camp and the imperialist camp; (2) contradic- 
tions between the. working class and the bourgeoisie in capitalist countries; (3) 
contradictions between the oppressed people and the imperialists and colonialists; 
(4) contradictions between imperialists and imperialists, between one monopolist 
capitalist clique and another monopolist capitalist clique in imperialist countries. 
The four above contradictions are basic contradictions in human society because 


they refiect the true nature of the era, they survive ... urine the entire phase of 
world. 


‘evolution from capitalism to socialism throughout the The first group of 
basic contradictions belongs:to the contradictions between two opposing interna- 
tional systems. The other basic contradictions belong to the internal contradictions 
of.the international capitalist system. 


CENTRAL OFFICE FOR SOUTH VIETNAM CARRIES OUT 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE DIRECTIVES 


Following the earlier resolutions of the Lao Dong Central Committee, 
the situation in Vietnam underwent a great change. In response to 
increased North Vietnamese army participation in the Southern war, the 
United States began aerial bombardment of key North Vietnamese mili- | 
tary targets in February 1965 and made a full-scale combat commitment 
of American troops in the South a few months later. 

In the face of this massive American intervention, the Central Commit- 
tee 12th plenum met in Hanoi in December 1965 to lay down new 
guidelines. These new policies were then translated into directives by the 
Central Office for South Vietnam (COSVN), the Viet Cong’s highest 
echelon of political and military direction (the NLF being a facade with no 
real power). COSVN, which is an integral part of the Lao Dong’s inter- - 
locking machinery and which acts as a Central Committee for Southern 
operations, then called its fourth congress in March 1966 to translate the 
12th plenum’s guidelines into an all-encompassing “Resolution of the 
Central Office for South Vietnam.” A copy of this top-secret document 
was seized on April 21, 1967, in Khanh Hoa Province by units of the 101st . 
Airborne Division. : 

This resolution covers almost every aspect of Hanoi-COSVN plans and 
programs for the Viet Cong, from high-level matters such as peace 
negotiations to detailed village-level activities. Thus only a fraction of it 
can be quoted here. The document is quite open in discussing Hanoi’s 
leadership of the war, and one of its central themes is the need to increase 
the Party’s control of all Viet Cong activities. While pointing out the 
importance of the NLF as a useful united front tactic to be developed to 
the utmost, the resolution nowhere indicates that the Front has any real 
decision-making authority whatsoever. 

First, the document reviews the military and political situation in 1965, 
both as to successes and failures, strengths as well as weaknesses. 


1965 was also a year when we all marched forward to win victories. Our entire 
army, people, and Party strongly stepped up their activities in all fields and all the 
movements achieved great successes in the midst of an extremely arduous situa- 
tion. 

a. Our major success was in the military field. : 
All the three forces expanded and fought the enemy well. Our guerrillas suc- 
ceeded in causing the attrition of and destruction to both the U.S. and puppet 
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regime armies with very brave and creative forms of combat in resisting mop-up 
efforts, attacking communications lines and the enemy’s rear. But most outstand- 
ing of all were our regular forces which came upon the battlefield in a bigger 
operational force and with increasingly creative combat tactics. . . . 

For that reason, in the effort to destroy the enemy, we overfulfilled the norm 
prescribed by the Central Office for South Vietnam at the beginning of the year. 
Concerning the build-up of the armed forces, we moved quickly, over-passing the 
regular force and regional force build-up requirements. . . . 

‘i Our second success was in the political field. . . .We broadened the National 
Front to unite all classes and social strata and ethnic minorities in the same effort 
of rising up against the Americans to save the country. 

. ok we 


In the disputed rural areas and at strategic hamlets, we continued to score 
successes. 
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. .In spite of the hard conditions, the morale of our partisans remained 
unshaken and united. ... 
.. -yet there were still deficiencies, difficulties, and weak points: 

Our armed forces developed considerably but still did not meet the requirements 
of the situation. 

Only half of our regular forces fought well. The regional forces mostly did not 
fight well and some of them hardly fought while others were so embarrassed that 
they. could not fight... . 

Political activities and Party tasks . . .were still poor among the regional forces 
in certain areas. Therefore, there were many incorrect displays of ideology, be- 
havior, and activities. ... 

Although the liberated zone was expanded, it was not yet consolidated and no 
solid base was established there which could serve as a stable rear for the South. 
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. . .The revolutionary base in the cities was still too weak. 
woe ek 


Political struggle activities were not brought up to the same rate as military 
activities and did not keep up with military achievements. . . . Not enough 
emphasis was given to the ideological leadership of the masses and to the task of 
breaking up the enemy’s psywar and Chieu Hoi schemes [Editor’s note: a program 


a lened to encourage defection from Viet Cong ranks] and his peace trick swin- 
es. 
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. . -Mass organizations especially at the village levels were not-well built. 
Leadership and indoctrination of the masses were also weak. . . 
The unsatisfactory state of mass proselyting activities affected other activities, 
especially those pertaining to recruitment, conscription, finance, prevention of 
Spies, protection of secrets, guerrilla warfare, etc. 


Activities related to the building of the Party, especially those pertaining to 
organization, were still weak. . . . 


Next came an evaluation of enemy intentions:and the prescription of 
general strategy to counter them. Party leadership is emphasized in all 
aspects of struggle, particularly in the matter of peace negotiations. 


In general, in 1966, the basic intention of the enemy will be to carry on the major 
plans laid down in 1965, but they will do it with new vigor, more wicked schemes 
and a higher determination. Therefore, the war will develop in a more fierce 
manner. : 

In the face of the new situation, the mission Sor the entire country as prescribed 
by the [12th] resolution of TW [Hanoi Party Central Committee] is as follows: 
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“All the Party, the army, and the people should exert the maximum effort and 
concentrate all forces to step up the armed and political struggles, to defeat the 
American imperialist aggressors and their henchmen on the main battlefield which 
is in the South. 

In the North, the war of destruction of the American imperialists must be 
defeated, the achievements in the development of a socialist regime must be 
preserved, human and material resources must be mobilized for the liberation war 
in the South, and preparations must be made to defeat the enemy in case the local 
war is expanded throughout the country, ‘ 


. -while continuing to acquire a thorough understanding of the long-term 
resistance slogan and in applying it, we must exert a maximum effort to concen- 
trate the strength of both zones of our country in order to achieve a decisive 
victory on the Southern battlefield within a relatively short period of time. 

. .we are determined not to entertain any illusions concerning a negotiated 
settlement to the problem of Vietnam, and we must concentrate all our strength to 
destroy the enemy. Only when the American imperialists’ aggressive will is 
crushed and the objectives of independence, peace, democracy, and neutrality of 
the South are guaranteed can we negotiate a settlement of the Vietnam problem. 

. ..At a certain time, we can apply the strategy of fighting and negotiating at the 
same time, in order to support the armed struggle, and thus accelerate the 
disintegration of the puppet army and regime, and create more conditions favora- 
ble for our people to win a decisive victory. 

. . That objective can only be achieved if we coordinate very closely the armed 
struggle with the political struggle and psychological warfare. . . . 

The Southern branch of the [Lao Dong] Party has extensive and solid founda- 
tions. It is a valiant vanguard element, thoroughly trained in combat, closely 
connected with the masses and fully trusted by them. It is well experienced in the 
ee of political and armed struggle and it is also closely led by the Party Central 

ommittee.” 


In order to carry out the general mission, major tasks are then as- 
signed in detail. Included among these assignments are build-up and 
. deployment of the armed forces, political leadership in the armed forces, 
expansion of the united front under the Party’s guidance, diplomatic 
efforts abroad, consolidation and expansion of the Viet Cong base areas, 
defeating the enemy in the contested areas, clarification of agrarian 
policies, improvement of mass proselyting [sic] campaigns and develop- 
ment of the Party’s strength. 

‘We must strongly emphasize armed warfare, build up our armed forces, expand 
the people’s guerrilla movement, destroy a major portion of the American and 
puppet forces. During 1966, . . .we must try to inflict a loss of 30,000 or 40,000 
American personnel, including the total destruction of about 10 battalions and 


some scores of companies. We must also destroy and distintegrate about 200,000 
_ puppet troops, over a half of whom will be regulars, ... 


All the armed forces, from the regular forces to the regional forces, shall be 
responsible for participating in, assisting and emphasizing guerrilla warfare. 


KKK OK 


... Regulars must retain the initiative in the attack to destroy the enemy... . 
Regular warfare must be active, mobile, flexible, aggressive and must be victori- 
ous. 


* ER # 


All our armed forces must be sharp instruments of both armed and political 
struggle. ... 

Efforts must be made toward mobilizing the youths and the populace to insure 
the replacement of regular forces and to provide vanguard elements and civilian 
manpower in service of the battlefield. 


Ok ok oe 
Increase the Party’s political and leadership activities in the armed forces. 


. .. In the armed forces, maximum attention must be paid to building up the 
Party, especially the basic structures, .. . 
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In Oa tield of leadership, class lines and the mass viewpoint must be main- 
tained; ... , 

The front for national unity, anti-American resistance, and national salvation 
must te eats: the political and military proselyting [sic] movements must be 
intensified. 


OR KR 


We... have the capability to motivate the partiotic sentiments of the people in 
various social strata and walks of life, to win over even those in the puppet regime 
and army who follow a progressive trend .. . in order to expand the National Front — 
for the Liberation of South Vietnam,.. . . 

... we must try to implement democracy, step by step, to secure the interests of 
the working classes, especially the farmers. The expansion of a national solidarity 
front must be founded on the close unity of the masses and a consolidation of the 
workers-farmers alliance. 


eR Kk 


. .. the Americans and puppet regime exhort their “peace trick” slogan, inten- 
sify their psywar and espionage activities, intimidate and bribe the people by 
flattering them with plans of “rural development,” “social revolution,” “democratic 
regime,” etc. . . . hoping to deceive and luil all our people, weaken their combat 
morale, make them suspicious of our victory, and moving ahead with their Chieu 
Hoi plans. This dangerous plot of the enemy has somewhat affected the combat 
morale of our people in certain areas. Therefore, breaking up the enemy’s political 
schemes and indoctrinating the people are two things that must be done on a 
regular basis... . 

We must intensify our propaganda and diplomatic activities. 

In our anti-American resistance for national salvation, we depend mainly on 
ourselves but we also need the sympathy and support of our friends in the world. 
Furthermore, our revolution is part of the wor. ae revolution. It is related to the 
movements of national liberation on the continents of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, and it is also related to the preservation of the socialist camp and world 
peace. For that reason, we must do our utmost to gain the support and assistance 
of the socialist camp, the people of the world, the American people. . . . 

The diplomatic requirement at this stage is to concentrate all efforts . .. to gain 
the sympathy and support of the socialist countries, the people of the world, 
including the American people, and to isolate to the maximum degree the Ameri- 
can imperialists and their henchmen. 


kK KOK 


Consolidate and expand the liberated areas and establish bases to provide rear 
support of the revolution, destroy the enemy’s pacification plan, continuously 
attack the enemy in cities and areas controlled by him, and restrict the enemy’s 
rear. 


* oR ROK 


. in order to help our three strategic zones develop and support . . . the 
accomplishment of the mission prescribed by the Party for the Southern revolu- 
tion, we must fully understand the following: 

We must constantly seek to develop and expand our bases and liberated areas 
in both the jungle and delta and secure a solid base for the revolution. Along with 
that, we must continuously attack the urban areas and those enemy-controlled 
areas to disrupt and restrict the enemy’s rear areas. Those are the two points of 
the party’s great strategic mission. Accomplishment of one is not enough but would 
also be ineffective. [sic] 


* OE ROK 


. . . Defeating the enemy’s pacification plan is an urgent requirement. If we | 

: cannot meet this requirement, we will be unable to build up our rear and disrupt 

. and restrict the enemy’s. Vice versa, if we cannot strengthen our rear areas, we 
will be unable to defeat the enemy’s pacification plan... . 

We must thoroughly understand the Party’s general strategic principles con- 
cerning the leadership of the movements in the delta, the rural areas, the jungle 
and in the urban areas. ... 

... We must try to convert a major portion of the enemy-controlled areas into 
disputed areas (some into liberated areas controlled by us), to convert a major 
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portion of the presently disputed areas into liberated zones where our control 
would be firm, and at the same time, we must devote all our efforts toward 
securing, developing and expanding our liberated and base areas . . . so as to 
convert a major portion of the areas under his control into disputed areas or 
liberated areas controlled by us. 


KKK OK 


Local and external forces must be coordinated and armed activities must be 
coordinated with local mass movements. Reactionary organizations must be de- 
stroyed. The tyrants and their public control organizations (including the police, 
security, pacification, and reactionary elements) must be attacked... . 

. In guiding all kinds of activity, we must always and steadily maintain the 
objective of the uprising in the rural areas. . . . 

... we must cleverly maintain the legal status of the people, a positive legality, 
which would permit the constant carrying out of our political and armed struggle 
movements in pulling down the enemy’s influence. 

One of the decisive prerequisites is the development of sound political organiza- 
tions to include strong Party chapters able to lead the masses in the fight against 
the enemy, and into which the masses themselves are organized. 


* OK KK 


The requirements of the liberated rural areas consist in holding on to the land . 
-and people and making decided efforts to prevent the enemy from taking over 
additional land and herding the people to his areas. . . . 

. . . strive to ideologically motivate the people so that they will step up their 
resistance. . .. 

We must realize that the main point in the defense of the liberated areas lies in 
the fact of maintaining our control over the population and, most of all, in nurturing 
the fighting spirit. 

. . . People must be determined to struggle against the enemy, to cling at all 
costs to their paddies and villages, to step up production for national salvation, to 
_ tie their personal interests to those of the revolution and resistance. . . . 


eK KOK 


Reality shows that recently in order to avoid airstrikes, the population have left 
their lands and fied to the enemy-controlled areas. They then become homeless and 
penniless and their lives are miserable. For this reason, if we can perform well the 
tasks of protecting the people’s interests, lives and properties, and of production, 
suitably in the new situation, and the relations between the people and Party are 
close and firm, they then realize that the Party really cares for them and will cling 
at any cost to their native villages for combat and production. 


OR KK 


Great efforts must be made to achieve solidarity in the rural areas, to implement 
the Party’s agrarian policy well and the Party’s class lines which state that: “Based 
on the unity of poor, middle and rich peasants, we are trying to gradually ronnie 
the landlord class, to win over those landlords desirous of joining ranks, neutralize 
the ae ee and smash those wicked landiord agents of the American im- 
perialists.” . 


* ORK 


The urban areas and cities have to meet the following requirements: 

According to the situation in each locality, uninterrupted attacks in every form 
and size must be launched against the enemy in order to create constant distur- 
bances even in the enemy’s safest rear bases. Movements in the cities and urban 
areas must be encouraged to catch up with those in the rural areas. 

. . . We must capitalize on the differences existing within the enemy’s camp, 
isolate and divide the diehards, win over the neutralists’ sympathy, persuade the 
fence-sitters to take sides . . . [and]. . . to continuously expand the movement and 
create conditions for the forthcoming general attack and uprising. 


* KK OK 
We must create and develop the movements among various classes, the labor- 
ers, the needy urban people, the petit-bourgeoisie, the students, and then gradu- 


ally associate them with other movements and organizations to form a coalition 
front for widespread action, proceeding toward the development of a united front 
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with a platform inferior to that of the National Front for the Liberation of South 
Vietnam but endowed with the conditions to operate openly and to attract the 
above classes for a struggle against the Americans and their lackeys. 

* ok Re OR x - 


It is apparent from the expression of tasks in the cities that the Viet 
Cong have made little headway in the urban areas, despite the existence — 
of substantial anti-government feeling in the larger population centers. 
Viet Cong leaders have also been dissatisfied with results in general 
proselyting [sic] among the civilian population. Their dilemma has be- 
come evident. On the one hand, they have worked hard, and not with 
great success, to move the peasant out of his world of narrow self-interest 
and to mobilize him for the larger goals of the revolution; on the other, it 
has become plain that in the context of the very personal suffering of 
rural families in the war, this effort has led to some alienation from the 
movement. The following excerpts illustrate these points: 


Intensification of Civilian Proselyting [sic] Activities. 

. . in the recent past, our civilian proselyting [sic] activities have been too 
weak. We have not fulfilled the task of motivating, indoctrinating and assisting the 
people to settle those complex problems created for them by the war so as to 
enable them to carry out the resistance activities. 

kOe OR OK 
. .. Emphasis has been placed only on the mobilization task while the difficulties 
and problems of the masses remained incompletely understood. 
The.Party’s cadres and personnel must remain close to the masses, particularly 
the workers and farmers, and must stand back to back with them, remain with 
them during moments of hardship and danger and not leave them in the lurch or 
stay aloof from them even under easy circumstances. 

> 8 OR oR 

A large-scale mass motivation campaign must be opened . . . Nationalism must be 
promoted, sufferings pointed out, national and class hatred provoked... . 
Mass organizations must be strengthened and developed, . . . so as to enable the 
Party to secure its control over the elements of the populace—farmers, youths, 
women in the rural areas, liberation unions and syndicates in cities. .. . 

* OK K Ok 
The class factor must be viewed as the key factor. But due consideration must also 
be given to an individual's character, age, and walk of life. In the meantime, 
efforts must be made to attract and gain the middle classes. 

* oR OR 
We must be more enlightened on the position of the farming class, comsolidate our 
control over the rural areas, strengthen the poor and middle farmers’ unity and 
make them an active force of the Party in the rural areas... . 
We must pénetrate into the religious masses and motivate them, promote their 
nationalist spirit, ... prevent them from being fooled by reactionary elements. .. . 
With regard to the ethnic minorities . . . we must properly carry out the Party’s 
ethnic policy, penetrate deeply into the masses .. . 
With regard to the Chinese residents, we must continue to penetrate their masses 
and motivate them to unite with our people... 
. .. The Labor Youth Group must have sound control over the youths, and must 
encourage them to join our ranks and in countering the enemy’s conscription 
effort. We must motivate the women to participate in the political struggle... and 
assume activities in the rear area so that young men can go to the front. 


Strengthening the Party, both ideologically and organizationally, is 
made the order of the day. Attention is to be concentrated on improving 
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the Party chapters, the key “grass roots” organization of the Lao Dong 
(or the People’s Revolutionary Party, as its Southern branch is publicly 
known) in both the rural areas and towns. Again a dilemma appears. 
While the directive stresses the flexibility and initiative necessary to 
continue operation by lower echelons under difficult circumstances, it 
tends to defeat this purpose by calling at the same time for tight controls 
from the top. Thus it provides some explanation for reports from obser- 
vers in the field that there is a considerable lower-level paralysis among 
the Viet Cong cadres in the absence of direction from above. 
, Increase the Party Development Activities 


. .. Development must be efficient from both the ideological and organization 
standpoints so as to insure the unity of thought and action in the Party. Ideological 
development must be considered as the primary requirement. 

First the entire Party, population and army must be indoctrinated so that all 
realize the sublime historical mission of our people.... | 

The effort of developing and promoting the class viewpoint among cadres and 
Party members in the days to come must satisfy the requirements of creating a 
spirit of perseverance, revolutionary optimism, readiness to overcome hardships 
and dangers and to accept sacrifices, determination to eradicate the enemy, to cling 
to one’s area and to the populace, especially the workers and farmers, to share 
hardships with the people, to properly carry out every activity and not to be 
shaken by the enemy’s peace trick arguments and his Chieu Hoi scheme... . 
Within the Party as well as among the population, the outstanding ideological 
problems, such as deviationism, conservatism, rightism, must be settled... . 

* OR kk * 

... we must see that the Party’s political and ideological views are firmly upheld 

by using political and ideological indoctrination as a basic means to promote the 

position of the proletarian class in order to enhance revolutionary vigilance ... . 

. .. We must increase counterintelligence and counterespionage activities. . . The 

Party’s leadership activities must be increased. .. . 

... it is necessary to improve our technique and to increase centralized leadership 

and, in particular, to strengthen the Party’s absolute control over the armed 

forces. ... 

. . In the days to come, the task of developing and consolidating the Party’s 

chapters (especially in villages and cities) must be considered as a central effort in 

the task to develop the Party from the organizational standpoint. 

eRe 

First we must start with improving each individual member of a Party chapter. 

This is accomplished by raising his political and ideological levels, making him 

thoroughly understand the situation and his mission, enhancing his will to attack 

and destroy the enemy, his determination to cling to the land, to the people, and to 

fight until the end. ... .. 

. . . Substantial assistance must be given to help each member of the Party to 
“know what he is supposed to do daily, how to do it . . . we must proceed toward 

developing working methods, raising the political and organizational standards of 

committee chapters and chapter secretaries. Only thusly can we make the chap- 

ters capable of functioning by themselves under difficult cireumstance and execute 

the policies from above without remaining passive as before. 

x oe OR OR OR 


Finally, a summary of the Viet Cong mission, in clarion tones: 


. .. Our resistance for national salvation against the American imperialists, the 
most powerful and cruelest enemy of mankind, is occurring in the center of an 
area in which are concentrated the most serious contradictions in the world at 
the present time. Our resistance is part of the world revolution which is 
designed to liberate our people, and at the same time nprovect national indepen- 
dence, democracy and socialism throughout the world. 

. . . the factors determining our ultimate victory are apparent. We have the 
correct domestic and foreign policies of a Marxist-Leninist party. We possess a 
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Central Committee which is clear-sighted and which is headed by Chairman Ho. 
We have the heroic army and people of the South, a people’s war line which is 
matchless, a North which is solid and strong, and the i increasing support of the 
socialist camp and people all over the world. 

. every individual leader and Party member must clearly perceive and be 
proud of his responsibility before history. . 


’ Propaganda 
ROMANIA—A CHINESE TOEHOLD?* 


By the 7taH PSYOP Group 


As evidenced in this excerpt, careful analysis of propaganda and news in a society in which 
both are controlled by the government can yield results useful for political forecasting. 


At the present time, Romania seems to be successful in treading a 
relatively impartial line between the USSR and Communist China. Or, as 
stated by Emil Bodnares, Vice President of the State Council of 
Romania, “Romania aims at developing friendship, alliance, and coopera- 
tion with all socialist states on the basis of equality and mutual respect.” 

On 25 March, Radio Peking announced ... that Cornel Burtica, head 
of the Romanian Trade Delegation and Minister of Foreign Trade, ar- 
rived at the Peking Airport. On 28 March, Peking reported that the 
Romanian trade official had met with Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, Vice 
Premier Li Hsien-nien, and Acting Minister of Foreign Trade Lin Hai- 
yun. A second broadcast later the same day announced the signing of a 
trade agreement for 1970 by Burtica and Lin. On 1 April, the Romanian 
Trade Delegation left Peking by air, seen off by Romanian Ambassador to 
China, Aurel Duma, and Li Chiang, Chinese Vice Minister for Foreign 
Trade. 

A Radio Peking broadcast on 19 April carried an article from the 
Romanian paper-Scinteta which warmly praised the friendly relations 
between Romania and Communist China. Referring to the trade agree- 
ment which had been signed some three weeks earlier, the article stated 
that goods to be exchanged between the two countries would continue to 
be increased and diversified. After mentioning the strides made by Com- 
munist China in the field of industry and agriculture, the article concluded 
by stating that Romania was convinced that “the friendship and coopera- 
tion between Romania and China will be further developed.” 

A 19 April Radio Moscow broadcast in Mandarin to China reported 
that. Nikolae Ceausescu, Secretary-~General of the Romania Communist 
Party and President of the State Council of the Romanian Republic, had 
said that “Romanian people join people of the Soviet Union and people of 
other countries in commemorating the great Communist theorist and the 
revolutionary leader of the proletariat, Lenin.” The Moscow broadcast 
went on to state, “The Romanian Party activist and statesman emphati- 
cally point out that the Romanian Republic values its friendship with 
Lenin’s country and will henceforth develop cooperation between the two 


*Excerpts from “Communist Propaganda Highlights: Analysis and Trends,” Issue No. 
25-70, 19 June 1970, pp. 25-27—25-29. . 
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countries in order to consolidate the world socialist system and promote 
universal peace.” ~ 

On 9 June, Radio Peking ... reported the arrival of Emil Bodnares 
and the delegation of the Grand National Assembly of the Romanian 
Socialist Republic by special plane after concluding their visit to NK. On 
hand to greet them at the airport were Kang Sheng, Huang Yung-sheng, 
Li Hsien-nien, and Kuo Mo-jo. A second broadcast later the same day 
reported that Chou En-lai, Kang Sheng, Huang Yung-sheng, and Li 
Hsien-nien had held talks with Bodnares and Romanian Ambassador 
Aurel Duma. The speeches by Kang Sheng and Emil Bodnares at a dinner 
celebrating the arrival of the Romanian delegation that evening were 
carried the following day by Radio Peking. - 

The People’s Daily carried a welcoming editorial on 9 aie: which was 
broadcast over Radio Peking that day. The editorial praised Romania for 
maintaining its independence and sovereignty from “foreign aggression 
and interference.” The editorial then concluded, “We believe that the 
coming friendly visit to our country ...is bound to strengthen. the tradi-. 
tional friendship between the people of China and Romania still further 
and make a positive contribution to the militant’: unity among the 
revolutionary people of the world.” 

On 11 June, Peking domestic Chinese and NCNA_ English language 
service carried the texts of speeches made by Chou En-lai and Emil 
Bodnares at a banquet given by the Romanian Ambassador in honor of the 
visiting Romanian delegation. Chou reported that Mao Tse-tung and Lin 
Piao had met with Bodnares and the other Romanian guests and that 
cordial and friendly talks had been held on those questions that “con- 
cerned them both” and that “positive results had been received thereby.” 
Chou also took the opportunity to assail directly the US for its actions in 
Indochina. Without naming the Soviet Union, Chou alluded to US-USSR 
collusion in the division and maintenance of their respective spheres of 
influence and in their interference in the internal affairs of other nations, 

For his part, Bodnares praised Communist China for its achievements 
in agriculture and industry, the launch of its first man-made satellite, and 
condemned the US for its actions in Indochina. 

On 12 June, the departure of the Romanian delegation was reported on 
Radio Peking’s English language service. The safe arrival of the delega- 
tion in Bucharest was carried by Radio Peking on 13 June. 

Comment: Official claims by all concerned notwithstanding, there ap- 
pears to be a definite bias in the activities of Romania in its relations with 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. This may be due in part to the 
rather hard line expressed by the Soviet. Union in the past, typified by a 
UPI article dated 8 August 1969 from Bucharest, reporting that the 
Soviet delegate to the Romanian Communist Party Congress, Konstantin 
F. Katushev, walked out when a message from Communist China was 
read congratulating Romania on success in its “defense of national inde- 
pendence.” Katushev later returned to the meeting and reportedly 
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warned that the Soviet Communist Party would use “any effort” to 
counter excessive independence or disunity within socialist ranks. 

Resentment of such an attitude, encouraged by Soviet actions in 
Czechoslovakia and the no doubt gentle arguments of the Chinese Com- 
munist representatives in Bucharest and Peking, may have contributed 

to the two-year delay in the renewal of a treaty of friendship between the 
Soviet Union and Romania. The initial friendship treaty was signed in 
1948 for a period of 20 years with a provision for renewal. At the present 
time, according to a Japan.Times article dated 14 June, Leonid I. 
Brezhnev is planning to travel to Bucharest in early July to sign the 
treaty. 

In the meanwhile, an extended and enlarged trade pact with Com- 
munist China has been in effect for almost three months, and the Chinese 
have contributed a.reported 50,000,000 yuan ($20,000,000) for flood relief 

- In Romania. Communist China’s concern for Romania, its repeated praise 
of Romania’s “defense of its national independence,” and the assurances 
that China would support Romania in maintaining its freedom of action, 
tend to indicate a closer relationship than has previously been the case. 
Although it is a bit early to say, it is not impossible that Chinese- 
Romanian relations may develop to the point that the Soviet Union may 
_ fear the establishment of another “Albanian situation.” Additionally, the 
_ stated position of Romania that it would fight if Soviet troops crossed its 
borders would lead one to suspect that Romania was counting on some- 
thing more than world opinion to discourage such adventurous moves by 
the Soviet Union. 
_ Finally, the presence of Yuang Uung-sheng, Chief of the General Staff 
‘ of the People’s Liberation Army, at, the 9 June meeting between Chou 
En-lai, Kang Sheng, Li Hsien-nien, and Emil Bodnares and other un- 
specified members of the Romanian delegation at least opens the possibil- 
ity of some type of Communist Chinese military aid or assistance agree- 
ment being offered to, if not yet accepted by, the Romanians. 
Continued observation of relations between Romania, the Soviet Union 
and Communist China may disclose another “Albania, ” albeit a more 
independent one, in the making. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE OF BURMA* 
By the 7th PSYOP GROUP 
Analysis of Burmese antigovernment clandestine radio provided an indication of the 
objectives and tactics of the radio’s sponsors. 

The Voice of the People of Burma (VPB) (clandestine) continued to 
berate the Ne Win military government. For the week of 12-17 De- 
cember 1971 the station held true to its policy of repeating its programs 
over a two day period. All was transmitted in Burmese. Reception was 
poor. 


*Excerpts from “Communist Propaganda Highlights, Trends and Analysis,” Issue No. 
51-71, December 1971, pp. 51-15—51-16. . 
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The first item on 12 December 1971 dealt with the Burmese Communist 
Party (BCP) policy on the treatment and education of prisoners of war. 
VPB stated there were five basic principles followed in the treatment of 
captured Burmese soldiers. This lasted nine minutes. The Ne Win clique 
was criticized in San Yu’s speech on defense expenditures and depend- 
ence on imperialists to build Burma’s industries. Another program enti- © 
tled “Military Clique Which Is Stepping Up Military Expenditures to 
Depend More on Imperialists and to Oppose the People” lasted for nine 
minutes. Another program, “Talk on Austerity Exposes Dogfight” lasted 
7.5 minutes and stated that the military clique is corrupting itself from 
within at high levels by squandering the country’s money. Lasting six | 
minutes, the last program, “Who Suffers from a System of Providing 
Raw Materials and Procuring Finished Products?” dealt with the Gover- 
ment’s poor system of distribution of finished products. Eleven minutes of 
victory news from Cambodia and Vietnam closed out the broadcasts. The 
program for 12 December 1971 was repeated on 14 December 1971. 

On 16 December 1971, the broadcast opened with “Combat News” for 
3.5 minutes. The first item, “Dogfight Within Ne Win’s Military Clique,” 
was a repeat of the topic of 12 December 1971. For 5.5 minutes, it treated 
the corruption of high level officials and predicted more political fights 
and power struggles. A seven-minute program, “Ne Win’s Economic Plan 
Will End Up Like the Welfare State Plan” followed. Calling on the people 
facing housing problems to fight together, “Beware of the Dangers of 
Military Government, Rangoon Hut Dwellers” lasted 5.5 minutes. “The 
Growing Struggle of the Thai People against the US and Its 
Followers—The Thanom-Praphat Clique” continued the broadcast for 
four minutes. The usual Marxism-Leninism and Mao Tse-tung Thought 
program closed the broadcast period. The foregoing lasted 18 minutes 
and presented quotations from Lenin’s teaching on the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. This program was repeated on 17 December 1971. 

Comment. During this period VPB was stressing governmental graft 
and corruption. The attack is aimed at high level officials who are said to 
squander the Government’s money on luxurious office equipment while 
preaching austerity to the people. This line may create more distrust and 
unrest among Burmese because many are discouraged by Burma’s lack of 
progress. Nothing is known of the VPB audience. If only Communists 
listen, they are probably convinced already that Burma’s only solution is 
Communism. VPB programs then serve to reaffirm the conviction. 
Whether the corruption charge is true or false in Burma is not really 
important. People in Burma, patient though they be, know that progress 
is minimal. To blame some of this on corruption is a way of saying that 
Communism is needed and is not corrupt. VPB, as usual, reports the 
strides forward in other nation’s people’s wars. There is no reason, VPB 
implies, that such progress will not occur in Burma, too. 
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Intelligence Reports 
VIEWS HELD BY NORTH KOREANS ABOUT FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES* 


By the 7th PSYOP GROUP 


This report gives an example of how intelligence reports can improve the audience 
: information data on which PSYOP targeting is based. 


1. UNITED STATES 


Source said North Koreans believed that economically, militarily, sci- - 
entifically, and in material wealth the United States was the most power- 
ful nation in the world. The NK Government did not deny these facts 
about the US. 

Older North Koreans had the opinion that Americans were humane and 
gentle, and in fact some other North Koreans believed this privately. 
They believed that the US engaged in international cooperation. But 
many North Koreans believed that the US had held a constant war 
aggression policy throughout its 200 year history. They also believe that 
the US, a mighty nation, was defeated by North Korea during the Korean 
War, and they are proud of this victory. Moreover, in connection with the 
Pueblo seizure and the shooting down of the EC 121, some unsophisti- 
cated North Koreans firmly believe that the US will never think lightly of 
the North Koreans. On the other hand, some intelligent North Koreans 
believe that the US has restrained itself and endured these events in a! 
cautious, prudent way because the US wished to avoid further involve- 
ment in Asian wars, since it was already involved in Vietnam. 

When many North Koreans think of the US, their first impression is 
imperialism. North Koreans do not know about the real functioning of the 
democratic system in the US. Many also believe, because of North Ko- 
rean propaganda, that Americans outwardly are humane and cooperative 
toward underdeveloped and small nations, but in actuality are cunning 
and crafty. North Korean movies and plays portray Americans in this 
manner, — 

North Korean propaganda uses the theme that US forces are stationed 
in Korea (1) to exploit Korea and (2) because the Korean Peninsula is a 
strategic base for future US expansion on the Asian mainland in concert 
with the Japanese. Despite this propaganda, some North Koreans reason 
that US forces are stationed in the ROK to provide active and positive 
support to the ROK, to help the ROK develop into a more advanced 
nation, and to protect a friendly nation from the threat of Communism. 
On the other hand, source observed prior to his departure from NK in 


*Excerpts from “Views Held by North Koreans About Foreign Countries and Peoples,” 
PSYOP Intelligence Notes, No. 257, 17 May 1971. : 
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July 1969 that some North Koreans complained about the passive attitude 
taken by the USSR and Communist China in supporting North Korea. 
The US has provided visible active support to its friend, the ROK, but 
Communist China and the USSR have provided only passive support. to 
their friend, North Korea. Some intelligent North Koreans attribute 
their poor basic living conditions to the passive aid and support given 
North Korea by the USSR and Communist China. 


2. USSR 


Source provided some information about the attitudes of North Ko- 
reans about the USSR, but it should be noted that this is based upon his" 
experience in NK before his departure for the ROK in July 1969, and 
therefore attitudes may have changed in some respects. 

From the end of the Japanese occupation until the mid-1950s, North 
Koreans regarded the USSR as a very close and friendly socialist na- 
tion, in fact almost worshipping the USSR. However, their attitude 
toward the Russians changed to one of keeping the Russians at a dis- 
tance. The reason for this, according to source, was that at first North 
Koreans greatly admired the Russians because they had come to North 
Korea as liberators, but this friendship was not based upon a long histori- 
cal relation, instead upon the momentary assistance of the Russians in 
liberating Korea from the Japanese and in providing help during the 
Korean War. However, after the Korean War, when Khrushchev 
adopted revisionism and peaceful coexistence, North Korean leaders 
began to draw away from the Russians. The attitude of the North Korean 
leaders was spread among the people by the North Korean propaganda 
apparatus. 

North Koreans believed that the USSR was the strongest and most 
powerful of all the socialist nations, but was not as economically powerful 
as the US. Some had believed that the USSR was the most powerful 
nation in the world, but they were surprised at Khruschev’s announce- 
ment proposing peaceful coexistence, and that Russian productivity 
would catch up with US. In so doing, Khruschev admitted that the USSR 
was behind the US economically. This surprised many North Koreans. 

However, in science, especially space science, most North Koreans still 
believe that the USSR is ahead of the US. The fact that the Russians put 
the first man in orbit around the earth, ahead of the US, had a terrific 
effect on this North Korean attitude. 

Some North Koreans began to feel uneasy after their dependence on 
the USSR became less and less, and the USSR followed revisionism and 
adopted some capitalist concepts. Nowadays, under Kim II-song’s con- 
cept of chuche, North Korea has kept its independence of the USSR, 
economically, politically, and ideologically. 

During the 1950s and even the early 1960s it was the ambition of 
young students to be able to go to Moscow to study, but now only a 
limited number of students go. Generally, learning from the Russians has 
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- become less and less attractive, especially since the time Khruschev 
adopted peaceful coexistence, his trip to the US, and his humiliation in 
the Cuban crisis. Now, as far as source knew, there were almost no 
students from the USSR and the Eastern European satellite nations in 
North Korea. But there were some students from African nations and 
North Vietnam studying in North Korea. 

North Koreans considered that the Russians were cowardly, selfish, 
and egotistical. 


3. THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Source provided some information about attitudes of North Koreans 
toward Communist China and the Communist Chinese, but. this informa- 
tion is based upon his experience in North Korea up until he left there in 
July 1969. Since then based upon current relations between NK and 
Communist China, attitudes of North Koreans may have changed in some 
respects. 
The first impression that North Koreans formed of the Communist 
Chinese was that they were “magnanimous” and “generous.” Generally, 
North Koreans, both leaders and ordinary people, regard Mao Thought 
as the product of the dotage of an old man and the Cultural Revolution as 
an ultraleftist action. North Koreans, at the time of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, felt proud because they believed that only in North Korea was 
genuine Marxist-Leninist ideology being followed, the Russians having 
gone to the right, and the Communist Chinese to the ultraleft. North» 
Koreans generally thought that the Cultural Revolution in Communist 
China brought shame upon the Communist Bloc, and that the Cultural 
Revolution, which they termed a riot, would stand in the way of the 
unification of Korea under North Korea. They considered that the cruel 
acts in the Cultural Revolution against the intelligentsia would stimulate 
negative reactions to Communism among the intelligentsia in the ROK. 
According to source, a large number of people of Korean ethnic origin 
lived in the northeastern part of Communist China, but during the Cul- 
tural Revolution many cadres of Korean ethnic origin were purged. This 
_also was a factor in worsening the attitude of North Koreans toward the 
Communist Chinese. 

- Source said that there had been many small incidents during the 
Cultural Revolution along the Communist Chinese-North Korean border. 
Once in August 1967, when source was at Hyesan on the Yalu River, he 
saw such an incident. There was a small island in the river, which, 
because of floods, was usually submerged. The North Koreans built an 
embankment from the river bank on their side of the island. As a result of 
the construction of the embankment, the Chinese Communist side of the 
river was flooded instead of the North Korean side. The Chinese Com- 
munists, to protect their side, built a stone and wood embankment out 
into the river. Then the North Korean side was flooded. As a result, the 
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North Koreans built out from the island an embankment of stone and 

wood jutting out into the river at an angle a little below the Chinese 

Communist embankment. This directed the fiow of the flood back against 

the Chinese Communist side of the river. Then the Chinese Communists 

started building another embankment to correct the situation. At this 
point the North Koreans proposed negotiations with the Communist 

Chinese. A North Korean high level provincial official was selected to 

meet with a Communist Chinese representative who was from a low-level 

organization. The North Koreans, as a result, would not hold negotiations 
with the Chinese. Source did not know what happened further in the 
matter. 

Source had heard that there were many small incidents provoked 
intentionally by the Communist Chinese against the North. Koreans. 
Once three or four Communist Chinese soldiers waited in an ambush in a 
border area until North Korean trucks came by, then they threw stones 
at them. 

On another occasion the Communist Chinese allowed some relatives of 
North Koreans to cross into North Korea where they actively promoted 
Mao Thought. 

During the period 1963-1965, according to source, the Communist 
Chinese authorities put economic pressure on the North Koreans by 
stopping or postponing the regular or periodic shipment of oil, coke, and 
other materials for which North Korea depended upon Communist China. 
Such factors worsened relations and the attitude of the North Korean 
leaders and people toward the Communist Chinese. North Korea did not 
officially attack Communist China’s move toward the ultraleft, but unoffi- 
cially, anti-Communist Chinese remarks were spread among the North 
Korean people. Brotherly relations between the North Koreans and 
_Communist Chinese, based upon help from the Communist Chinese dur- 

ing the Korean War, almost disappeared. The first impression the North 

_ Koreans had of the Communist Chinese as magnanimous and generous 
was replaced by feelings that they were foolish, stupid, and stubborn. 

_ In the case of an emergency, such as an attack from the ROK, the 
North Koreans expected that they would receive manpower support from 
Communist China, with material, modern military equipment, coming 
from the. USSR. 

The Communist Chinese, source believed, thought badly of the North 
Koreans for their great idolization of Kim II-song. Source said that in 
March 1968, when he was in the Pyongyang Grand Theater where there 
was a drama being put on by the North Korean Army, he saw the 
Communist Chinese diplomats display a bad attitude in welcoming Kim 
II-song. There were a large number of foreign diplomats present, includ-. 
ing the Communist Chinese. The area in the center of the front rows of 
the theater was oceupied by the foreign diplomats. A large portrait of 
Kim II-song was hanging at the back of the stage, and at the beginning of 
the affair as was the custom in North Korea, a choral group sang “The 
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Song of Kim II-song.” When Kim II-song came to deliver a speech or 
when “The Song of Kim II-song” was sung, it was the custom for 
everyone to applaud. At the time source was at the Pyongyang Grand 
Theater, when “The Song of Kim II-song” was sung, everyone in the 
theater stood up during the song and applauded when it was finished, 
except for he three Communist Chinese representatives. 


Unpublished Studies 
ATTITUDES, COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMUNIST PROP- 
AGANDA: 
FACTORS IN INSURGENCY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA* 


By the U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


This report illustrates how an unpublished study, bringing together a number of 
communication findings, can constitute a compact sourcebook of PSYOP-related 
intelligence for field personnel, even though the report was prepared for other purposes. 


ROLE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Small increases in literacy and education, improved communication 
factilities and urbanization in the Far East have been responsible for a 
slow expansion of the base of public opinion. Young army officers, profes- 
sionals, students, religious leaders, businessmen and trade union leaders 
all seek a voice in their future. Alien and competing foreign influences 
often reinforce these national groups, which are beginning to understand 
the nature of their influence and attempt to exert it more freely. Success- 
ful expression of opinion and influence is still sporadic, however, and 
suffers from official efforts to censor and repress in many countries. 

Some of these primarily urbanized groups have begun to serve also as 
links back to the predominantly rural, more traditionally oriented sectors 
of their communities. They thus help to change the outlook and orienta- 
tion of the rural masses. Often they interpret and communicate govern- 
ment policy and opinion to the masses, and are becoming increasingly 
influential opinion molders, creating as well as interpreting mass opinion 
for the government. These new groups represent a new type of 
nationalism; pragmatic but with a touch of idealism; cosmopolitan, but 
without a loss of patriotism; modern, yet somewhat tolerant of tradition. 
They are more interested in action and results than in the dogma and 
ideology of their elders. For them, integrity and competence count more 
than the traditional values based on kinship, status or wealth, and their 
actions indicate their anxiety to improve matters. 

* Rk # OK OR 
In general, where accommodation is made to the surge of opinion and 


change, transition can be orderly and peaceful; where opinion is suppres- 


*Excerpts from “Attitudes, Communications and Communist Propaganda: Factors in 
Insurgency in Southeast Asia—1962, “R-76-62 (A), U.S. Information Agency, 1962, pp. 
1-29. e 
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sed or ignored, events are more likely to produce violence or upheaval. 
.. . In Japan [during 1961, for example], public opinion showed a more © 
mature and responsible face. While the mechanisms for the expression of 
public opinion were relatively unchanged, evidence suggests that mass 
media, organized pressure groups, political parties and various front 
groups were forced to become more aware of and responsive to public 
opinion favoring moderation. This desire for moderation and public order 
was galvanized into forceful expression by the excesses of the 1960 
anti-security treaty struggle. 

The Japanese example provides a classic observation on the impact of 
opinion. When such crystallization of opinion takes place, all institutions 
must pay attention to closing the gap between popular sentiment and 
performance of the media, parties, etc. Only when opinion is in the 
process of formation, or when it is not held strongly, can the media or 
parties pursue an active course seeking to control and mold public opin- 
ion. Once opinion has crystallized, media and political leaders ignore it 
only at their peril. 


BASIC FACTORS INFLUENCING OPINION 


. . . Several environmental factors produce unique or special problems 
in all nations of the Far East and basically influence the general orienta- 
tion of opinion. These include: The aftermath of colonialism during which 
most Southeast Asian nations are attempting to recover from the painful 
distortion of traditions resulting from automatic imitation of the West 
without adequate adaptation; demands of urban elites for rapid moderni- 
zation of the economy; right wing resistance to reform; peasant pressures 
to secure social justice and agricultural reforms; attempts to form 
adequate administrations and the inability of some governments to exer- 
cise authority as in South Viet-Nam, Indonesia, Laos and Burma; inter- 
nal warfare and subversion as in Laos, Thailand, South Viet-Nam; 
separatist movements and problems of national unity in Indonesia and 
Burma which weaken the central goverment and aid the Communists; 
ethnic and racial disputes as in Burma, Malaya, Singapore and Laos; 
outbursts of nationalist extremism as in Indonesia; regional antagonisms 
like that of the triangular struggle between Thailand, Cambodia and 
South Viet-Nam; tensions of the divided countries of Korea, Viet-Nam 
and Laos; contiguity of several Southeast Asian nations to Communist 
China and North Viet-Nam. 


REGIONAL AND LOCAL ISSUES 


Local and regional issues dominate the thinking of most Asians, 
whether they be political or “trained” elites, laborers or peasants. A brief 
listing of the prevailing regional and local concerns would include: (1) 
social change and dislocation caused by modernization, (2) economic 
orientation, (3) regionalism, (4) Communist threats, (5) separatist move- 
ments and problems of national unity and (6) tensions of divided countries 
and problems of guerrilla warfare. 
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It would be difficult to over-emphasize the problems and difficulties 
attendant on modernization and national development in the Far East. 
Demands for modernization are strong among urban elites, but weak 
from the primarily unreceptive rural sectors. Peasants prefer to secure 
social justice and agricultural reforms with few resultant changes in their © 
traditional way of life. Yet, political leaders have over-extended them- 
selves through efforts to modernize their country too rapidly. Some of 
them, however, like U Nu and Sihanouk, have realized that traditional | 
mores also must be maintained and adapted to the times if stability is to 
be assured. 

Meanwhile, the process of modernization has progressed enough to add 
new strains to the old as traditional and modern groups clash. Radical 

changes have produced expectant new social groups, plans without man- 
agers, factories without technicians and priversity graduates without 
jobs. , 


ek RK OK * 


COMMUNICATION PATTERN 


With the exception of Japan and the urban centers of the Far East, the 
communication pattern is far from adequate for the nations’ needs. A low 
level of information is characteristic for all sectors except the small urban 
elites. The press remains limited largely to urban distribution and radio 
receivers are too few and not widely dispersed. Most information is still 
transmitted through informal channels. Mass media serve to feed an 
increasing amount of information into informal channels. 

. .Consequently, the effective utilization of the village council is of 
considerable importance to leadership as a source of feedback and as a - 
molder of peasant opinion on the government’s authority and programs. | 
District leaders and provincial governors share an important role as a 
feedback source to the leadership and as molders of opinion. . 

With the exception of Japan, and possibly Malaya and the Philippines, 
the general communication process providing for a dialogue between - 
decision makers and the public is best characterized as a “semi-closed” 

_ one; the public generally cannot express itself by pressure or representa- 
tive strikes or press campaigns or non-manipulated elections. Yet street 
demonstrations—albeit ones often organized by political parties for their 
own benefit, expressions of opinion in the press and intellectual quarter- 
lies and party conferences and conventions, serve to keep mie communica- 
tion process partially open. 


ek RR 


ATTITUDES 


National Development, Economic 
and Technical Aid 


‘In most of the Far East, expectations of social reform and desires for 
economic modernization exist among Westernized, urbanized elites. The 
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peasant masses seek land reform, agricultural credit and simple but 
modern tools, yet cling to the traditional values and social customs. 

While the new governments find it difficult to administer even.the most 

basic national functions, they encounter still greater difficulties when 
they try to initiate change. Efforts to carry out planned economic de- 
velopment become especially burdensome when communication facilities 
are inadequate and few competent administrators and technicians exist. 
Since accomplishment lags far behind promise, national discontent is 
intensified. 

Yet “modernization” is an important political issue and a rallying point 
for intellectual leaders and modern elements of the new states. These are 
also the most active political elements who can make the issue of moder- 
nization a source of unrest, discontent and turmoil in the area. 

The new nationalists are seeking ideological and cultural identity, a 
workable political and economic system, and determined, strong leaders. 
Their inward search for a national character leads them to probe for a 
synthesis of traditional and modern ideas. Since national unity is one of 
the most serious problems confronting these countries, the role of the 
military as an agent of nationalism in South Korea, South Viet-Nam, 
Burma, Thailand and Indonesia, cannot be overlooked. Military organiza- 
tions, which often stage coups for nationalist reasons, have the discipline, 
talent, esprit de corps and coercive means to reorganize and operate their 
country more effectively than the diffuse bureaucracies. Yet military rule 
often creates political tension and an atmosphere more favorable to the 
growth of communism than democracy. 


[International Issues] 


There is a massive disinterest, even by Asian elites, in most interna- 
tional issues which do not directly impinge on their interests. The burning 
struggle in the world for them is not the Berlin crisis or even the 
ideological struggle between communism and democracy, but rather the 
development of their own new nations. They say so, quite vigorously. 


xk OR OK OR Ok 
TARGET GROUPS 


The following sections will discuss the various groups involved in 
change. The groups are discussed, for convenience, under the usual three 
major categories. The categories should be considered flexible, however, 
for the early stage of modernization and change has not ah Deiduer’ 
definitive patterns and roles. 

General Populace.This numerically preponderant group is generally 

inarticulate but capable of becoming a strong force if stirred by their 

leaders. It includes peasants, ethnic minorities, army enlisted men, and 
unskilled laborers. The great size of these masses contrasts sharply 
with the small number of elite who control the society. 

Middle Class. This is an expanding group, containing articulate politi- _ 

cal forces, and one where the distinction between “westernized” and 
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“traditional” is more strikingly apparent. It includes professionals, the 
religious hierarchy, educators, students, communicators, civil ser- 
vants, junior army officers, labor leaders and a growing group of 
businessmen. 
Elite This includes top government officials, senior army officers and 
the monarchy. . 
Voluntary Associations and Interest Groups. A fourth category might 
deal with combinations of these population elements into voluntary 
associations and interest groups. 

General Populace 
Peasants. They comprise the bulk of Southeast Asian society and are 
often least receptive to change because of their lack of education, fears 
of the supernatural, devotion to religious principles and tradition. 
Although they are not directly involved in the structure of power or the 
process of government, their support is necessary for those in power. 
Thus, indirectly, they influence the government. Although the peas- 
ants are largely unorganized, cooperatives are gaining popularity and 
politicians—especially the Communists—are attempting to organize 
them. Among the peasantry, the village headman either because of his 
age, education or respectability, is given high credence and serves as a 
source of news and advice for the peasants. 
Labor. A major problem for this group is created by the frequently 
abrupt transition many workers make from a more or less primitive 
rural subsistence economy to a technologically more advanced urban 
economy. Governments in the area are attempting to help them adjust 
to the requirements of an industrialized life in order to prevent them 
from becoming dissatisfied and a prey to opposition leaders. Labor, 
particularly plantation, dock and mine workers, has been a prime 
target for Communist infiltration tactics. 
Urban Proletrariat. This urban, unskilled labor group, separate from 
the urban industrial labor force, includes, for example, street vendors 
and pedi-cab drivers, who have become socially mobile and are begin- 
ning to respond to and participate in political parties and small pressure 
groups. This group—breaking away from traditional social controls 
—has suffered personal maladjustment and disorganization; juvenile 
delinquency and unemployment frequently plague this group. As their 
desire for education and advancement increases along with their dis- 
content, they will become increasingly important as a target for mass 
communicators, politicians and others competing for their support. 


7% KR ok ook ok 

Army Enlisted Men. The enlisted men come from the lower classes and 
have little chance for education, exert little influence and are more 
susceptible to blandishments from any side which can offer them a 
. better life. They are important because they have roots in the local 
community and often carry information to it. 

Ethnic Minorities. The number of indigenous tribal minority groups in 
Southeast Asia created by physical conditions and differences of race, 
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attitudes, beliefs, and language, is estimated in the hundreds. Sharply 
differentiated from one another, these tribal groups who generally live 
in a semi-savage state have in common a fierce pride in their own 
organizations and cultural patterns and an intense fear of being swal- 
lowed up by the alien culture of the majority. These do not include alien 
minorities such as the Chinese or Indians. 

Although often small in number, the individual minority groups 
when combined account for a fairly large segment of the area popula- 
tion. They constitute elements in the society which are highly suscepti- 
ble to dissident and subversive activities. If well organized and di- 


rected, these minority groups could exert considerable influence. 
* oe KK RF RK - 2 
Women. With increasing urbanization and improved education and 


organizational consciousness, women are assuming more active roles. 
Their influence is generally projected through women’s organizations, 
but they are also important in some business circles and in education. 
Limited surveys to date show that women are a substantial and distinct 
target audience. It would be most difficult to reach both men and 
women of the non-elite group with a single program or magazine. Radio 
listening, which permits women to have contact with the outside world 
while performing their household duties, appears to be a major source 
of information for women who own sets. 
Middle-Level Groups 

Mass Communicators. Because of the relative lack of effective political 
opposition groups, civic and special interest associations or pressures 
from academic personnel or professional classes, newspaper editors 
and others in mass media work must carry the heavy burden of respon- 
sible instruction of public opinion. 

Often, however, the government itself employs many of the nation’s 
best publicists, and their consequent removal from journalistic action 
leaves the field open to less responsible, less educated journalists. In 
addition, the low status of journalists, in comparison with those into 
whose public conduct they would inquire, tends to hamper the press. 
Many reporters are critical of those they consider “politicians” but 
often their criticism is tempered by the relationship of the newspaper 
publisher or editor to a particular party or politician. The editorialists 
find it easier to write about Western foreign policies and problems than 
the current problems of their own societies; however, this does not 
mean that foreign news coverage is heavier than domestic coverage. . 
There are exceptions, of course, and as the number of educated editors 
in Southeast Asia increases, they will be most influential in understand- 
ing and helping to advance modernization. . 

Religious Leaders. (Buddhist) Buddhist monks provide the largest 
number of public-opinion molders in Burma, Laos, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, and to a lesser extent, South Viet-Nam. The members of the 
Sangha. (order of monks) belong to individual monasteries and sects but 
have a cohesive organization. The chief monk or abbot—head of the 
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local wat (pagoda)—possesses high prestige within the community, is a 
source of influence and information and is one of the few members of 
the village community (outside of the teachers) who reads newspapers 
and is a transmitter of new ideas. 

_ Buddhist monks now receive training in state schools and indoctrina- 

tion in secular thoughts and methods. Because of increasing social and 
political consciousness, the monks are attempting to keep abreast of 
modern learning and methods. 
- In addition to the role of the Sangha, powerful Buddhist societies of 
laymen, such as the Sasana council in Burma, play an important role 
as informal pressure groups. Although theoretically aloof from secular 
affairs, there is ample evidence in recent history to indicate that these 
groups respond dynamically to important issues such as the threat of 
local Communists to the Buddhist religion and the Communist threat 
to Buddhism in Tibet. 

(Islamic) In the Muslim country of Indonesia, where religion is 
inextricably interwoven with polities, the role of the ulema (Muslim 
scholar and teacher) is not as influential as the monk in the Buddhist 
world. Ulemas are apparently more influential in the outer islands, 
where there are greater manifestations of devotion to religion, than in 
Java where political affiliations are as important as religious ones. The 
ulemas are frequently highly nationalistic and make their influence felt 

through the political party, the Nahadatul Ulama. 

Divisions within Islam occur along two prominent lines. There is the 
social cleavage in Java between the communities of the Santri the 
‘devoutly Muslim persons often associated with town or village trade, 
and the communities of the intelligentsia or middle class of the cities 
and large towns who are nominally Muslim but accept most of the 
cultural content of Western civilization and are more receptive to 
change. A second type of cleavage has developed inside the Muslim 
Santri between modernism and religious reform as expressed by the 
urban small traders and the orthodox Masjumi Party. Such cleavages 
condition attitudes toward change and make different communications 
approaches necessary. . 

(Catholic) In the predominantly Catholic Philippines, the priests are 
very influential and the Church is a dominant force second only to 
political parties. In South Viet-Nam, although Catholics form only ten 
percent of the population, there is a large percentage of Catholics in 
high government positions. 

Labor Leaders. They tend to be middle-class intellectuals strongly 
favoring economic development and change. They are becoming in- 
fluential because of their affiliation with political parties and the sup- 
port they can devliver by virtue of their control of mass organizations. 

Many have simply chosen the unions as an additional stepping-stone to 
power, prestige or just to provide a higher standard of living. 
Junior Army Officers. Junior army officers, together with university 
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students, serve as major communication channels between Western 
influence and their own culture. Both junior and senior army officers 
have the added advantage of being well disciplined with both adminis- 
trative capacity and responsibility. This demonstrated capacity is the 
more remarkable in a situation where decision-making by deliberation 
and compromise is neither customarily applied nor effective. 


* * ek Ok 
Middle-echelon officers are trained primarily in their own countries 


and act as mediators between the top and lower levels. Often they are 
closer to the rural and urban middle classes and are influential in 
bringing about change. 

In Burma, South Viet-Nam, Malaya, Laos, and the Philippines, 
middle-level army officers and the rank-and-file are coming into closer: 
contact with the masses through civic action committees, or National 
Solidarity Councils (Burma) through which they attempt to curb in- 
surgency, fight the Communists and at the same time promote citizen- 
ship and greater loyalty to the state. Through these activities, they 
gain greater status and authority and also become a more effective 
channel for information. 

The development of a traditional, professional corps and the estab- 
lishment of defense colleges and economic institutions—that is, Na- 
tional Defense College and Defense Services Institute of Burma— 
indicate an increasingly persuasive and possibly intellectual role for the 
Army. Certainly the Army can be expected to exert a far greater 
influence in civilian affairs than ever before. 

Most decisive of all, will be the extent to which military leaders are 
able to broaden their own education so as to see their country in 
perspective and cope more effectively with the innumerable problems 
confronting their countries. 

Small Businessmen. The economic and social “underdevelopment” of 
Southeast Asian countries is often reflected in the small size and 
structure of the middle class. The entrepreneurial classes tend to be 
more mercantile and financial, and these are not the fields in which 
economic progress is sought. Although there are numerous small retail 
traders, they are largely illiterate and have assimilated little modern 
culture. Government restrictions on foreign businessmen are gradually 
propelling indigenous groups to participate in the economic life of their 
countries. As they grow, so may their influence. . 

Overseas Chinese now control most of the trade in Southeast Asian 
countries, and although assimilation is taking place, they are likely to 
preseve a separate cultural identity for several more generations. 
Restrictive measures now being applied to Overseas Chinese in several | 
countries are intended to offer new opportunities to indigenous 
businessmen, but these measures may cause more Overseas/Chinese 
to look toward Peking for support. 
University Students. Students are among the foremost progenitors of 
change, the first to become disenchanted with the slowness of economic 
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and social progress and the first to revolt against tradition. The in- 
adequate opportunities open to them after graduation may lead, and in 
some cases have already led, them to agitate for rapid change and to 
cooperate with groups advocating the overthrow of incumbent gov- 
ernments. 

In Burma, Indonesia and Malaya, especially, student organizations 
have grown strong and are militantly anti-colonialist and nationalistic. 
Communist elements everywhere are ready to take advantage of and 
attempt to infiltrate these groups. For these reasons, ruling elites 
regard student groups as unruly, fear their power, question their 
political abilities and are currently making efforts either to silence 


them or appease them. 
* ek ke kk # 


Teachers and University Professors. Teachers throughout the rural 
areas of Southeast Asia traditionally hold a respected place in society 
and are important opinion leaders. In rural areas they are often the 
only newspaper readers and source of news and opinion. But in urban 
areas the traditional respect for teachers is being gradually transferred 
to political leaders. In Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines and Malaya, 
teachers’ unions are taking on the character of trade unions as they 
seek greater benefits for their members and try to promote better 
citizenship. Their cohesiveness and organization are not great, how- 
ever, despite highly centralized educational systems. 

University professors, many of whom are Western educated, ordi- 
narily are not the leaders of the intelligentsia; government control of 
the universities often hampers the exercise of leadership and profes- 
sors generally lack any power to alter the situation. 

The major area of effectiveness of this group is as a channel of 
communication and influence for the intelligentsia and the students. 
But the wide gulf that exists between faculty and students—based on 
traditional deference to persons in authority—restricts their effective- 
ness and makes it only formal one-way communication. The influence of 
this group is thus based more on prestige than on power or action. 


Elite-Level Groups 


Intellectuals and Administrators. This important group’s attitudes 
differ substantially from the general national attitudes with respect to 
goals and values, principally because of their Western training. They 
believe in the truth of science and in its application: the value of 
rational administration, written laws and orders, achievement and 
professionalism. Gradually they are beginning to place less emphasis 
upon religious and family affiliation, and believe more in progress, and, 
to a limited extent, planning on a long-term basis. They are somewhat 
delocalized, albeit less completely than they themselves think. The 
cleavage between them and the rest of the population is often appa- 
rent; their problem a universal one. _ . 

These intellectuals—though usually employed in the government 
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—are often distrusted by the politicians, who, although often intellec- 
tuals themselves, are more populistic and even demagogic. Criticism 
by political leaders has appeared to weaken the position of the intellec- 
tuals, making them less prone to oppose the often unrealistic aspira- 
tions of their political superiors. For all these reasons, effective criti- 
cism by these groups within the government is insufficient and _inef- 
fective. . . 

Those intellectuals remaining outside the government often express 

themselves through organizations which could contribute to improve- 
ment of the quality of public opinion, providing as they do a vague, 
unorganized opposition to government. But for the most part, the 
intellectuals remain aliefated from the centers of public life. They are 
disillusioned and unhappy about the course of events, including the 
government’s inability to utilize their talents. 
Intellectuals and Specialists: A new sector of the intellectual class is 
beginning to develop with chemists, engineers, accountants, statisti- 
cians, doctors, and lawyers forming the nucleus. This sector is more 
specialized and professional and less generally interested in cultural 
and political matters. It could, however, form the basis for future 
stable and progressive societies. Though small in number, the high 
prestige of these people, especially in the cities, enables them to 
influence acquaintances, clients and others outside of their professions. 
Nevertheless, they usually lack direct political influence and a popular’ 
following. 

Overseas Chinese form a significant part of these intellectual groups 
only in Singapore and Malaya, where educated Chinese outnumber 
educated Malays. Elsewhere, in Southeast Asia, however, the profes- 
sional classes include only a few Chinese members. In addition to the 
frustrations affecting other intellectuals, the Overseas Chinese intel- 
lectuals tend to be susceptible to the appeal of association with the 
mainland and fear discrimination because of their alien origin. 
Upper-Rank Military Officers. Most of the upper-rank military officers 
are young men strongly desirous of technological improvements within 
the society. At present, many senior officers have been Western- 
trained either in the West or by Western methods; many have received 
a technical education in engineering colleges and are thus more favora- 
bly disposed toward Western life. Ifthe Army itself is not in power, 
senior army officers often maintain close contact with the ruling elite. 


Voluntary Associations and Interest Groups. 


There is a growing body of private and voluntary associations and 
interest groups whose influence will undoubtedly increase in the fu- 
ture. Although few in number at present, trade union and employers 
associations, professional and business associations, and welfare or- 
ganizations perform significant functions on behalf of their members, 
including providing regulations for those within the association or 
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negotiating and bargaining with each other. Until recently, the family . 
or village circle played this role and provided for such needs. Both the 
Philippines and Indonesia have a large number of such associations; 
their numbers are growing in Burma, South Viet-Nam and Malaya. In 
Thailand, Cambodia and Laos, individualism and ideas of personal 
responsibility make associations less popular. . 

These associations often are subject to governmental interference 
and political influence, but they constitute at best an extra arena for 

‘the practice of democracy and group responsibility outside the official 
life of the country. 


VALUES 


The transitional societies of Southeast Asia, contending with the dis- 
ruptions accompanying modernization, appear simultaneously con- 
founded, dismayed and enlightened by the changes occurring in their 
societies. As they become caught in the economic and social tide insepar- 
able from the age of technology, many people undergoing urbanization 
remain uprooted and divorced from their traditional cultures and values, 
without acquiring adequate substitutes. 

Practically all of the Southeast Asian nations are culturally and ethni- 
cally heterogeneous, traditional values strongly centered in religious 
orthodoxy are powerful among them, belief in the efficacy of supernatural 
forces is common, xenophobia is characteristic, kinship and stratification. 
promote particularistic loyalties, lack of technological skills and illiteracy 
prevail and internal communications remain inadequate. Nearly all these 
nations confront a preponderant peasant majority, which, if it is not 
apathetic and withdrawn into its parochial life, is quietly or. actively 
resistant to efforts to modernize it. 

In efforts to bridge the gap between traditionalism and modernity, the 
influence of “modernizing” indigenous elites and interested Westerners 
appears most successful if it includes an appeal to the more deep-lying 
values which are part of a country’s patterns. New norms are most likely 
to be acceptable when they are carefully designed to harmonize with 
selected traditional values. Successful change can occur within the society 
when types of resistance are recognized and understood, when technolog- 
ical innovations bring with them products valued in the culture, when 
innovations are carefully planned and when the elite and rising middle 
class work closely together. 

Principal elements of Asian cultures and values will be examined in 
order to determine their importance in Southeast Asia and to weigh their 
resistance or adaptability to change. These principal values include mor- 
al, spiritual and religious; those relating to knowledge and education; 
social status and the family; attitudes toward authority, obedience and 
cooperation; and economic factors including attitudes toward work and 
leisure. 
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Moral, Spiritual and Religious Values 


Contrary to the basic sense of individual determinism commonly ac- 
cepted in the West, the Asian lives in a universe determined by the will of 
God, not man. Throughout the Buddhist-Hindu are of Asia, there is 
widespread acceptance that the material world is merely an extension of 
the “real world” of the spirit and that all striving for material success is 
but an illusion. Thus, Asians see man’s relationship to nature and the 
universe as pre-determined, which leads to a fatalistic acceptance of life 
as it is—Asia’s law of Karma. 

Spiritual values dominate the lives of Southeast Asian people: their 
religion provides a system of morality, a guiding philosophic principle for 
the sophisticated believer, a source of inspiration for ardent nationalists 
and meaningful symbols for the religious devotees. Despite acceptance of 
the formal religions of Buddhism, Hinduism, Christianity, and Islam, 
animistic beliefs are also dominant among a majority of people in South- 
east Asia. 

Buddhism. Buddhism is probably the most important unifying cultural 

force in Southeast Asia. It predominates in every country except Malaya, 
Indonesia and the Philippines and is an integral part of an eclectic Con- 
fucianism in South Viet-Nam. In practice and theory, Buddhism is not 
necessarily incompatible with or opposed to the development of science 
and technology. Like Christianity, Buddhism cautions man against undue 
materialism and insists upon the dominance of spiritual values. Freedom 
of man is proclaimed to a high degree in Buddhism as the doctrine of 
individual self-development but is tempered by the doctrine of Karma. 
. Fundamentally Buddhism stresses the rational processes of the indi- 
vidual in attaining salvation by understanding, and above all it stresses 
the concept of knowledge as a part of this process. Its stress on complete 
equality of caste, color and creed, its real brotherhood of man and its 
fundamental anti-materialism discourage selfishness and provide the 
basis for a social conscience. Unfortunately, in its sojourn among au- 
thoritarian governments, these aspects of Buddhism have not always 
been developed. Because of its tenets, Buddhism has and may continue to 
be used to support policies of neutralism as a middle path in a changing 
world. 

Buddhism and Change. Buddhism teaches the inevitability of change. 
Social mobility, either upward or downward, is to be expected, and is 
made possible through various combinations of religious achievement 
—merit-gaining, favorable marriage, political success, and, increasingly, 
secular education. In the Buddhist countries of Thailand, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and to a limited extent, South Viet-Nam, identification with 
any form of Buddhism inevitably invests the participant with a high 
degree of social acceptability and facilitates his achievement of status in 
society. 

Nevertheless, a contradiction appears in Buddhist countries between 
‘the acceptance of change and anti-materialist teachings. As more mate- 
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rial goods become available—particularly in connection with Western aid 
programs—conflict occurs within society, primarily in the urban centers. 

The temporary dominance of Karma and anti-materialism often jus- 
tifies the lack of positive action by Asian administrators, which in turn 
aids in discouraging mass political participation in economic and social 
programs. The knowledge that the world is sorrow, that present suffer- 
ing stems from a previous incarnation, that the only hope of peace of soul 
is not to improve this world, but to escape from it, are powerful reasons 
for inactivity, and often for passive acceptance of external phenomena. 
Disasters are met with relative equanimity because of the conviction that. 
in the next cycle, a fresh start can be made. This frequent attitude of 
passivity and reliance upon providence often makes it difficult to help 
Asians help themselves. 

Westerners, guided by a sense of responsibility for performance in a 
limited time, may encounter annoying barriers and setbacks, which are 
often erroneously attributed to laziness or indifference. Reference to the 
Buddhist belief in change may help in overcoming local indifference or 
resistance in such situations. 

Leading Buddhists are becoming increasingly aware that traditional 
concepts must be modified to tolerate certain Western influences. Many 
Buddhist leaders have recognized that Buddhism must seek accommoda- 
tions with Western-induced changes if it is to preserve itself and its 
influence in individual and national affairs. 

Islam in Indonesia and Malaya. Religion in Indonesia is an inextrica- 
ble partner in politics, and proponents of theocratic and secular 
philosophies vie with one another for favor of the masses. As in Malaya, 
where Islam is also the dominant religion, many still profess devotion to 
Islam but are less observant of its rituals. 

Indonesian Muslims share something in their common faith, but for 
most of them, Islam is not the unifying force that it has been in much of 
the Middle East. In addition, the underlying paganism of the Indonesians 
gives Islam a different undertone from Islamic practice elsewhere in the 
world. And regional differences come into play. Thus, although Islam is 
undoubtedly an influential force in Javanese cultural development, it can 
best be described as “folk Islam,” while an evangelical Islamic purism 
prevails elsewhere in Indonesia. Although Islam is dominant in In- 
donesia, it also confronts other religions such as the Hinduism of the 
Balinese and the Christianity of approximately 2,500,000 Indonesians. 

Islam and Change. Islam leaves less room for change than does Buddh- 
ism and within Muslim communities there is a stronger desire to maintain 
a status-oriented society. Life moves from day to day, and Indonesians 
and Malays alike feel that there is little need to look into the future. Time 
is not the moving backdrop of action that it is in the West. An indirect and 
subtle approach to problems is traditionally valued above directness and 
speed. This is changing among urbanized Malays and Indonesians, yet 
while socialized planning is becoming a watchword, the concept evidently 
appeals more than the reality of the approach. 
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Philippine and Vietnamese Catholicism. Catholicism dominates think- 
ing in the Philippines, is influential among a small minority in South 
Viet-Nam, and aids in offering the society a purposefulness not often seen 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia. Significantly, it is the Church which has 
become the most potent organized political force outside the political 
parties. 

Confucian Vestiges in South Viet-Nam. The existence of an eclectic 
Confucian doctrine together with Buddhism and Catholicism is important 
in shaping not only religion but a way of life in South Viet-Nam. Social 
organization rests on the Confucian doctrine of universal harmony in 
which heaven, earth and man each have their appointed place and their 
‘minutely prescribed relationships with each other. Confucianism stresses 
individual perfection whereby each, through education, learns to fulfill 
properly the role necessary to continue universal balance. 

As a result, the individual Vietnamese is frequently faced with the 
impossible dilemma growing out of conflict between his own necessities 
and values and those values imposed by society. Humanist, individual and 
Marxist values have been particularly difficult to harmonize with ap- 
. proved Confucian values. His attempt to obey all these conflicting values 
has helped to earn the Vietnamese a reputation for insincerity. 

Attitudes of Youth toward Religion and Morality. Not surprisingly, it 
is among the younger generation that traditional religious values are 
being challenged and changed most. Problems of delinquency and declin- . 
ing moral standards of youth are becoming more common throughout the 
area, particularly in the cities. 

Attitudes toward Knowledge and Education. As one of the highest 
values on the Asian social scale, education is one of the most potent single 
factors of common concern to the many and varied countries of Southeast 
Asia. Significantly Southeast Asia and the West differ in their attitudes 
concerning education. In the former, the value of education rests more on 
the status and prestige it confers than on the substantive learning which 
it implies. Education is relatively difficult to obtain and.is therefore a 
necessary qualification for advancement. In Thailand, for example, civil 
service pay is largely regulated by the number of degrees which an 
individual holds. 

Although education is also considered a means of advancement in the 
West, it is primarily valued for its substantive content. The spirit of 
Western intellectualism is little understood in Southeast Asia, while the 
American tradition of the uneducated “self-made man” is non-existent. 

Education in Southeast Asia is increasingly valued as a patriotic duty. 
This involves not only the pride of nationalism—providing a more deep 
seated and durable basis for national loyalties—but also a genuine desire 
to enter a new and better era. The elites are anxious to borrow foreign 
educational methods primarily to bring their country up to date. 

Furthermore, literacy has become the necessary lubricant in the de- 
velopment of modern political machinery throughout the area. Illiteracy 
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not only closes off valuable channels of communication but, more impor- 
tantly, perpetuates the immaturity of peoples incapable of grasping the 
problems and necessities of modernization. Leaders are aware that an 
illiterate population is easy prey to every pretender offering a glittering 
promise of a bright tomorrow. 

Relationship of Education to Communications. In the capital cities of 
most Southeast Asian countries, the mass media are an important influ- 
ence on the educated. In the rural areas, the teacher, in addition to the 
Buddhist priest or the village headman, assumes a highly significant role 
as a source of information and knowledge. Teachers are often expected to 
take an active role in public affairs, serve on committees and act as 
inspectors at elections. The teachers are very influential in persuading 
villagers to obey government policies and in introducing Western ideas 
and products. 

SOCIAL VALUES 


The Family. The high value placed upon the family and loyalty to the 
family is an important factor to be understood by any alien group at- 
tempting to work with Southeast Asians. Close family ties with the 
ensuing high rate of social interaction, particularly in the villages, produce 
intimate communities with little privacy, where news of interest can be 
spread rapidly via the “rice harp” or “bamboo radio” of word-of-mouth 
communications. 

Apart from work, religious observances and holidays and family obser- 
vances continue to constitute the main fabric of village life in Asia. This 
pattern is more enthusiastically observed in the villages than in the cities. 

The structure and organization of the family have been and continue to 
be diverse among Southeast Asian countries. In South Viet-Nam and toa 
limited extent in Burma, the family is an extended or joint one—including 
a number of generations and subject to the control of a patriarchal head 
commanding a strict sense of obligation and duty. 

In Indonesia (Javanese family), and Thailand, however, the small con- 
jugal family—parents and unmarried children—is prevalent and consid- 
erable latitude in behavior is permitted. In sucha system, kin ties are 
relatively weak, and other factors such as wealth, class, status, age, 
education, occupation, and religious affiliation draw men together or set 
them apart. In Indonesia (Sumatra) and Malaya, the neighborhood com- 
munity (rukun tanggan) is a territorial entity which acquires a kinship 
quality, and the sense of closeness and cultural obligation may be 
stronger between neighbors than between distant relatives—an impor- 
tant distinction for communicators. 

As a result of urbanization, family life in Southeast Asia is changing 
rapidly. Change may be traced to disruption of the family as a producing 
economic unit caused by the migration of its members to the city, and by 
the increasing need to adapt to a monetary as distinguished from a 
subsistence economy. As the family system breaks down, and becomes 
less of a focal point, townsmen are disassociating themselves from tradi- 
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tional patterns and are beginning to respond to political parties, civic 
action groups and educational committees. 

Particularly evident is the tendency for patriarchal authority to di- 
minish, the status of women to be elevated, the high prestige of elders to 
wane, and increased individualism to characterize the society. This 
breakdown of informal social controls is manifest in problems of personal 
maladjustment and disorganization, juvenile delinquency, increased di- 
vorces, anid in the acute nature of problems with which the changing 
family is often unable to cope in the urban setting, such as illness, 
unemployment and old age. 

Some changes, howevever, must be recognized as desirable. These 
include the reduced despotism of the family head, the improved status of 
women and greater personal freedom. It becomes increasingly important 
for Asians to plan to use the new urban institutions such as schools, 
. hospitals, playgrounds and day centers to deal with the problems of the 
changing family. There is a need to replace the disrupted social controls 
with such formal controls as police, courts, reformatories, prisons and 
child-women labor laws. Information on establishing these controls is 
_often lacking and informational materials on how these controls operate in 
other countries are often sought. 

Social Problems. Lack of information and the inability to deal with and 
recognize the causes of new social problems often lead these countries to 

single out a scapegoat for their frustrations or to make harsh judgments 
on foreign societies which have similar problems. American family life 
and cooperative community action programs are little understood in Asia. 
Many Asians visiting the United States criticize Americans for lack of 
closeness, homogeneity and responsibilities to the family. Even know- 
ledgeable Asians criticize the seeming breakdown in authority in many 
American relationships, including. those between parent-child, 
employer-employee, teacher-student, | government-people, and 
management-labor. , 

Although delinquency is becoming a problem in Asian cities, due 
primarily to changes in society, Asian leaders often blame this on the 
influence of American culture and criticize the United States for its 
“glaring” delinquency. Many attribute these problems to the fact that 
women have so much freedom, work and thus spend less time with their 
families—a problem which Asians also are beginning to face. 

Respect for Age. Respect for old age has been a traditional aspect. of life 
in Asia and remains a significant social value. Dependent old people look _ 
to their children and grandchildren to support them. Formerly, old 
people were entitled to complete respect, but today, particularly in urban 
centers, how much is given varies with the circumstances. Burma is an 
example of a country which is unusually age-oriented and all social inter- 
course is governed by the preferential treatment accorded to senior 
members of a given group. 

This respect for old age has application for foreign agencies operating 
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in Southeast Asia. For example, senior Asian officials accustomed to 

respect because of their age and status are often insulted when con-. 
fronted with young persons from a foreign country sent to work with 

them on an equal basis. And Americans are often criticized by Asians 

visiting the United States for not paying greater deference to their 

elders, and for not sharing responsibility for them. To them it appears - 
that old people are unloved and neglected, forced to get jobs and to shift 

for themselves in loneliness. It is difficult for them to comprehend the 

social mobility and occupational opportunities which take children away 

from their parents or the fact that old people often prefer to live an active 

and independent life after passing their prime. 

The Nature of Authority. The predominant tendency in Asia is for 
authority to be hierarchical. The highly traditional nature of the society 
places decision-making in the hands of persons who achieved their posi- 
tion largely but not solely through the qualifications of kinship, age, and 
sex. Thus, whole sections of the population have no share in the exercise 
of public authority. The chief effect of this heirarchical structure of 
authority is to generate either excessive submissiveness among the ordi- 
nary people or an extremist egalitarianism, by way of reaction against it. 
The social organizations necessary for the pursuit of private interests and 
for the exercise of influence are lacking for the most part. Insofar as people 
are adjusted to this they have little interest in democracy, little concept of 

their rights as citizens and above all are little inclined, unless there has 
‘been a fundamental break with tradition, to speak out their own views and 
preferences. 

Status and Power. People of Southeast Asian countries attach. great 
importance to status and power both in social and political life. Considera- 
tions. of status and power permeate human relationships, adherence to 
Buddhism notwithstanding. Southeast Asians define any social and politi- 
cal situation by the relative status and power involved, and then establish 
their relationship to it on the basis of these elements. 

Class and status consciousness predominate in urban areas; in rural 
areas less emphasis is placed upon status; although respect for authority 
remains high. In the cities, many urbanites adopt Western material 
values to accrue status and thus climb the social ladder. This may con- 
tradict Buddhist tenets denying material gains, but urban elites often 
justify their conduct on the basis of gaining “merit” by rising in the social 
order. In rural areas, however, status comes more from the maintenance 

piritual tenets and morality than from material advance. 
ed mobility is common in Burma, which lacks a well-defined class 
structure. This has bred social insecurity or ahnade. Many Burmans seek 
power to gain security from controversy and criticism. 

In countries such as Cambodia, Laos, South Viet-Nam, Thailand, In- 
donesia, and to a limited extent, the Philippines, where there is little | 
social mobility, the prerequisites for status are wealth, family, 
background, formal rank and office. : 

Practically applied, status-consciousness affects the entire question of 
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regionalism within Southeast Asia and makes cooperation difficult be- 
cause elites of the various countries often consider their own nation 
eminently superior to that of their neighbors. 

* ek Kk ok : 

Cooperation and Consultation. Cooperation and consultation are 
strongly linked with familial respect and play an important part in the 
thinking of many Southeast Asians, especially the decision-makers. Often 
the desire for consultation and cooperation stems from the efforts of 
leaders to “save face,” to prevent error and to avoid ridicule and criti- 
cism. But it must also be considered as part of the religious and kinship 
systems of the countries. 

In Indonesia, great importance is attached to cooperation, consulta- 
tion, avoidance of disharmony, and decision based on general agreement. 
These concepts operate principally in the communally-centered Javanese 
society and contrast sharply with the more individualistic areas in the 
outlying islands. Gotong rojong, the pattern of mutual aid, is a central 
theme in Javanese social life. It is institutionalized 1 in almost every aspect 
of village life. . 


Attitudes ae Work and Leisure. Hard work, diligence, persever- 
ence and punctuality are doubtful values in Southeast Asia; one does not 
work except if one must. Frequently, religious values related to passivity 
and reliance on providence condition these attitudes. Many Asians can 
and will work hard by any standards, but only for foreseeable ends. Work 
is not valued as an end in itself, and the Western idea that one should be 
ashamed of idleness is not found in Asia. 

Leisure, especially in rural areas, comes from seasonal variations in 
work output. Leisure as well as work may be pursued for relatively long 
periods of time. Thus, individuals, and sometimes the whole country, may 
be given to what a Western observer would describe as. veritable orgies of 
work and entertainment. 

Gradually, ideas of leisure are changing, especially for younger people 
in the cities. As new forms of recreation replace old ones, adjustments on 
the part of all segments of the society are necessary before fear and 
criticism of the effects. of new forms can be dispelled. 

Cultural Values. As these countries attempt to seek a modus vivendi 

- with Western cultural values and attitudes, concurrent pride in their 
indigenous traditional art, music, sculpture and religious philosophies 
remains a dominant factor. Some intellectuals and the political elite, often 
xenophobic and nationalistic because of their struggle for independence, 
consider the introduction of alien culture a disruptive influence. Criti- 
cism of what they consider the “debasing” features of American culture 
manifests itself as in the “anti-yellow-culture campaigns” of Singapore 
and Indonesia. This approach conflicts with and hinders the development 
of outlook and knowledge necessary for a “modernizing” society. A fusion 
of the best of Western and Asian forms might be a desirable compromise; 
so far, however, both have blossomed in separate or conflicting exis- 
tences. : 
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PSYOP Intelligence Methods 


Although there are many methods used to collect and analyze intelli- 
gence, only five of the most important are illustrated in this section: 
intuition, direct observation, interviewing, sampling, and content 
analysis. 


I ntuition 


- The use of intuitive judgments, based on physical evidence of some 
form, is sometimes confused with guess work. However, intuitive reason- 
ing in the PSYOP intelligence process should not be undertaken by 
persons who do not have expertise in the subject. In other words, it is 
only on the basis of a firm background that one should attempt to extrapo- 
late and produce from such extrapolations guidelines for psychological 
operations. Intuition is the method of producing intelligence that is least 
reliable. 


Direct Observation 


Direct observation is an obvious—but often impractical—method of 
obtaining intelligence. Observation is highly desirable, but clearly, a 
trained observer is necessary to obtain optimum benefit from observation 
possibilities in many situations. Observation need not be by nationals of 
- the intelligence-gathering state. Other friendly or neutral observers can 

serve the purpose equally well. Indeed, captured or surrendered enemy 
- may have had access to certain PSYOP-relevant information by observa- 
‘tion. (See “Interviewing” below.) 


Interviewing and Interrogation 


As a method of converting information possessed by individuals into 
usable intelligence, interviews can be a valuable tool. Interviewing can 
take a number of forms and can be applied to friendly, neutral, and hostile 
respondents. Interrogation may be considered to be a specialized form of 
interview. 

The structuring of the interview and instrument validation procedure 
~ are required in all interview situations, whether PSYOP related or not. 
These are the major problems of interviewing as an intelligence assimila- 
tion technique. Another problem associated with the use of interviews is 
language. Translation of questions or questionnaires can be a very dif- 
ficult procedure. 

In the case of captured personnel, the problems of obtaining false 
intelligence and extracting intelligence from them are both difficult. A 
reasonable assessment of the reliability of the source and accuracy of the 
information gathered must be attempted but cannot always be ac- 
complished. For surrendered personnel, the desire to please the inter- . 
rogators may influence the content of the information given and therefore 
an equally stringent assessment of reliability is required. 
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Sampling 


Sampling may be used in conjunction with direct observation, docu- 
ment analysis, or interviewing. It is a demanding procedure, usually 
undertaken (or at least planned) by extensively trained professionals. An 
original essay on sampling is included in this section, in an attempt to 
present a brief, yet comprehensive picture of the major types of samples 
as well as common problems in sampling. 


Content Analysis 


Content analysis is a tool that has been refined and sophisticated for 
sociopolitical research over the years. It is now a powerful means of 
- gathering information relevant to PSYOP. It can reveal the themes, 
appeals, and target audiences to which the psyoperator is directing his 
propaganda efforts, and it can also serve as a key indicator of enemy 
vulnerabilities, as seen by the enemy hierarchy. Content analysis also 
serves as a basis for counterpropaganda preparation. In spite of the 
sophistication of which content analysis is capable, it can also provide 
meaningful analyses without computerized support. 

The papers in this section, then, illustrate but a few of the many 
possible methods of gathering and analyzing materials relevant to 
PSYOP intelligence needs. 


METHODS FOR THE EXPLOITATION OF MAJOR PSYOP 
INFORMATION SOURCES* 


By Puaruuip P. Katz | 


A discussion of the variety of methods available for deriving useful PSYOP-relevant 

information from a diversity of sources. 

This essay will discuss major PSYOP intelligence sources and relate 
them to PSYOP EEI and the techniques used for gathering data. Figure 
1** illustrates the PSYOP intelligence process and program implementa- 
tion. This section will discuss only the first two elements of the scheme 
—information source and data collection and testing (method). As Figure 
2 indicates, the information source plus the data-gathering technique ~ 
provide. the answers to the EEI for PSYOP intelligence. Both will be 
discussed. In addition, this section will relate the information source to 
the PSYOP target, utilization, and the appropriate collecting agency. 
(See Figure 8). 

PSYOP intelligence input data are obtained from published (reference ) 
material and current data sources. Current data are obtained from prim- 
ary and other sources. Primary information sources are: (1) prisoners of 


*Original essay by Phillip P. Katz. 
**Repeated from opening essay in this chapter for reader’s convenience. 
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war, (2) defectors and sehipees! (8) the friendly, inate and neecig 
civilian population, and (4) broadeast monitoring. A few of the other © 
sources for PSYOP information are published and unpublished reports, 
captured documents, including enemy propaganda, newspapers and 
periodicals, and reports from other sources. 


PRIMARY SOURCES 


Prisoners of War. 


U.S. Army or other intelligence agencies are primarily responsible for 
the interrogation of prisoners of war. Such interrogation for PSYOP 
purposes requires that the individual interrogator have a reasonable 
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understanding of the communication process and the manner in which 
PSYOP media use prisoners in programing. Generally, this understand- 
ing of PSYOP media requirements cannot be obtained from a list of 
questions (EEI). In the PSYOP intelligence questioning some things 
cannot be asked directly, and it is necessary for the interrogator to 
understand the use of the information in PSYOP programing and work , 
out his own method for eliciting the desired information accordingly. 
Most military intelligence interrogators have little or no training in 
PSYOP, because the primary focus of military intelligence as a collecting 
agency is on the conventional combat threat. KEI for military intelligence 
are primarily concerned with number and disposition of troops, types and 
location of weapons, enemy supply and logistics information, enemy 
morale, and order of battle. . 

Interrogation for PSYOP cannot be adequately accomplished mechani- 
eally; it requires human and empathic consideration. For example, in one 
instance in Vietnam, an NVA prisoner being interrogated at JUSPAO 
complained that he could not cooperate because he had severe headaches. 
He was give a medical examination and eyeglasses were prescribed. 
Subsequently, he became a lucrative source of information for PSYOP 
programs. — 

If meaningful PSYOP intelligence data are to be obtained from prison- 
ers of war, more is. needed than the aforementioned EEI checklist. The 
history of PSYOP since World War II clearly reveals that information has 
to be gathered chiefly by PSYOP interrogators who live in the prisoner- 
of-war camps or detention centers. For example, in Europe during World 
War II, the intelligence section of the Psychological Warfare Division 
(PWD) of the Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force 
(SHAEF) had operational control of PSYOP prisoner-of-war inter- 
rogators and document analysts who were deployed in the field with the 
army groups and field armies. Moreover, soon after D-Day (the invasion 
of Europe), special teams of PSYOP interrogators, operating directly 
under SHAEF PSYOP, conducted objective interrogations of prisoners 
for the purpose of studying the morale of enemy forces with a view to 
projecting trends in morale. 

As far as. can be determined, no specific format or EEI have been 
developed for PSYOP interrogation of prisoners or civilians in an in- 
surgency environment. A suggested format for PSYOP interrogation of 
prisoners of war is the “Dicks-Shils Questionnaire #3 which was the basic 
interrogation form used. by PWD/SHAEF interrogators during World 
War II.! It employs, in part, the open-ended interview technique and is 
mostly concerned with tactical PSYOP. It is apparent that PSYOP inter- 
rogations for an insurgency environment require a different perspective 
and emphasis; and that a questionnaire developed in 1944 for World War 
II requires some change. 

For the most part, PSYOP research during the Korean War concen- 
trated on the use of interrogations and prisoner panels for testing leaflets. 
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These studies were limited largely to one PSYOP communication medium 
(leaflets), and to one audience (the enemy military). The research was.not 
done in close proximity to the operator and results were nearly always 
made available too late to be useful. 

For PSYOP intelligence analysis to be of significant value it is impor- 
tant that research findings be integrated into an operational complex. 
Otherwise the data collected are usually only of historical interest. As far 
as can be determined, no PSYOP information system or significant doc- 
trinal guidance resulted from the Korean PSYOP studies. 

Open-ended interrogation techniques, which allowed maximum free- 
dom for respondents to describe the situation in which they found them- 
selves prior to surrender, were used in Korea. Such interrogations yield 
large amounts of varied information, the analysis of which requires par- 
ticular care. Specific PSYOP questions used in the open-ended interroga- 
tions late in the Korean War in the study of Chinese and North Korean 
prisoners are intermixed and deal with motivation patterns, PSYOP 
vulnerabilities, communication patterns, and the effect of PSYOP 
leaflets. It is interesting to note that the interrogations were conducted | 
by Korean civilians employed locally who operated under the supervision 
of American civilian researchers, mostly professional psychologists. 

A necessary and important consideration with regard to exploitation of 
prisoners of war for PSYOP purposes is the international treaty provi- 
sions concerning the questioning and treatment of prisoners of war. The 
1949 Geneva conventions for the protection of war victims have been 
ratified by the United States and came into force on February 2, 1956. 
They state: 


Every prisoner of war, when questioned on the subject, is bound to give only his 
surname, first names and rank, date of birth and army, regimental, personal or 
serial number, or failing this, equivalent information.” 

Consequently, individual prisoners of war cannot be exploited for 
PSYOP unless they agree, and their exploitation is in accordance with 
policy guidance. However, it is important to understand that PSYOP can 
exploit prisoners of war in many ways: First, individual prisoners may 
agree to write and be photographed for PSYOP testimonials, preapre 
audio tapes, or assist in the preparation of PSYOP material (program 
implementation); second, prisoners may volunteer to provide information 
on the communication process, significant PSYOP targets, and the effect _ 
of PSYOP programs; third, prisoners may agree to cooperate in the 
testing of PSYOP communications, either individually or as members of a 
panel. In the first instance, the prisoner would be compromised and could 
be considered a traitor by his nation. However, as a technique to deter 
compromise, facial characteristics can be masked or blurred. The other 
ways of exploiting prisoners of war could be accomplished covertly, with 
little danger of compromise. 

U.S. policy is that individual prisoners should not forcibly be exploited, 
but the good treatment of prisoners as a group is a PSYOP theme that 
should be exploited in a vigorous and aggressive manner. 


‘BIT 


As stated previously, during World War II, Dr. Dicks, the British 
military psychiatrist, used the technique of the in-depth interview on 
prisoners of war to construct what he termed the “psychological founda- 
tions of the Wehrmacht.” This provided valuable insight into the at- 
titudes and motivations of the German soldier. It also served to pinpoint 
PSYOP vulnerabilities that could be exploited by PSYOP programs 
(media). 

The use of the in-depth interview requires highly qualified profession- 
als; clumsy or aimless in-depth interviewers produce little if anything. 
This technique requires an officer qualified to use the latest clinical 
techniques. Moreover, he must have a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage and culture involved, and must intimately understand the target 
audience as a people. For example, William Daugherty writes that: 


In the prison camps Dr. Dicks did not disclose his status as a psychiatrist. He was 

introduced to the respondents as a welfare officer interested in their problems as a 

prisoner. He interrogated large numbers utilizing a carefully prepared schedule of 

questions, carried on informal and friendly interviews with many, and kept care- 

fully recorded notes of mass observations. The facts thus gathered were analyzed 

oo the background of such other knowledge available to him concerning the 
ermans.? 


‘Needless to say, since World War II, the in-depth interview has not been 
used by the military for the gathering of data from PSYOP sources. 

PWD/SHAEF conducted regular attitude surveys in the prisoner-of- 
war camps. The polls were important in that they provided a quantitative 
basis for results found qualitatively by individual interrogations. During 
the Korean War, considerable use was made of prisoner PSYWAR panels 
to pretest and post-test leaflets especially in the years 1951-1952. In 
addition, ORO conducted a number of research studies designed to pro- 
duce a model of a prisoner-of-war panel system and to examine situational 
and personal factors associated with the act of surrendering. The latter 
group of interrogations often took place in rear area enclosures weeks 
after the prisoner had surrendered. 

In the Vietnamese War of the 1960s prisoners of war were interrogated 
at the tactical level for military information. Tactical PSYOP program 
exploitation, if any, took place at this time. After prisoners were interned 
at corps POW camps, PSYOP exploitation usually ceased, because of 
U.S. policy to scrupulously abide by the 1949 Geneva conventions. Con- 
sequently, prisoners were seldom used as a source of information or for 
the preparation of PSYOP programs and messages. 


Defectors and Refugees 


'Defectors and refugees are valuable sources of PSYOP information, 
especially in an insurgency environment. In Vietnam, Viet Cong or North 
Vietnamese soldiers who defected under the Chieu Hoi Program were not 
classified as prisoners; they could. be exploited and used to obtain current 
information about the attitudes and motivation of the Viet Cong, to 
provide information on PSYOP vulnerabilities, to determine the best 
communication channels to reach the Viet Cong, to test communication 
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content, and to appear at mass rallies and in face-to-face communication 
programs. 

Defectors and refugees can also be used as PSYOP writers, illus- 
trators, announcers, and producers of programs. In fact, they can play an 
active role in all PSYOP programs. 

Civilians 

Friendly, neutral, and hostile civilians are important, sources of infor- 
mation for PSYOP programs, with friendly civilians used extensively to 
provide information for all communication programs. Three profitable 
techniques for obtaining PSYOP data from friendly civilians are in-depth 
interviews, sample surveys, and panel surveys. 

In addition to providing information, civilians can play a key part in 
social organizations and group discussions when they are used as prog- 
ramed communication channels for PSYOP. Hostile civilians are espe- 
cially important to PSYOP in an insurgency environment, but have been 
used infrequently. One of the basic principles for PSYOP-sponsored 
group discussions is that the “study” be collective—a truly group effort. 
The groups should be small and have a definite membership, with the 
same people meeting together over an extended period of time. Each 
group should have designated leader, who supervises the discussion 
sessions. Thoughts and ideas are expressed verbally and every member is 
encouraged to participate. Informal yet controlled, this technique usually 
finds acceptance among both rural and urban groups and provides for an 
extension of the more formal PSYOP media channels. Group discussion, 
as a PSYOP technique, is extensively employed by the Communist agit- 
prop cadres. This technique and channel could be a significant link in the 
communication chain for the restructuring of attitudes. 

In some environments, opinion surveys (attitude reports) can be con- 
ducted on a regular or irregular basis. Such surveys may give a general 
(or quite accurate) impression of the attitudes of selected groups of the 
population on subjects of current interest. 

The questioning of hostile civilian detainees is a police, not a military 
function. However, during sweeps, civilians are detained and questioned 
by the military concerning tactical information. Again it is stressed that 
PSYOP exploitation of certain civilian targets can be as important as the 
exploitation of military targets. For example, the civilian infrastructure is 
a vital element in the total insurgent movement and should be a key target 
for PSYOP exploitation. The civilian infrastructure is probably the most 
difficult audience to reach, since it is hardcore and highly motivated to 
support the insurgent cause. Consequently, current PSYOP-related data 
are needed to exploit both the infrastructure and that portion of the civilian 
population in contested areas that supports the insurgency. 

Travelers and refugees provide significant current information that can 
be used to piece together the conditions of daily life in hostile areas, and 
sometimes it is possible to project the attitudes obtained from such people 
to the general population in in hostile areas. PSYOP is concerned with the 
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total picture of society from the individual as well as the group viewpoint. 
To this end, current information is needed on the nature of the daily 
occurrences and relationships among the primary groups, secondary 
group, and the enemy administration. Specific and detailed information is 
needed on a variety of subject such as: (a) personal security, (b) travel 
restrictions, (¢c) police methods and surveillance, (d) the role of religion 
and the religious leader, (e) traditional versus “progressive” social pat- 
terns, (f) the role of the small entrepreneur in the “new social order,” (g) 
specific prohibitions in connection with the communication process, (h) 
the “tone of social control, (i) the role of education in the “new order,” and 
(j) the extent and adequacy of social services. 


Broadcast Monitoring 


Broadcast monitoring is conducted by the Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service (FBIS) of the U.S. government on a worldwide basis. In 
addition to selected radio broadcasts, news and wire service transmis- 
sions are also monitored on a daily basis for analysis purposes. 


OTHER SOURCES 


Captured Documents 


Next to interrogation of prisoners and defectors, captured documents 
are probably the most important source for PSYOP data. PSYOP intelli- 
gence has found that some of the most effective communication delivered 
to the Viet Cong and NVA has been based on material from captured 
letters and diaries. For example, the slogan “Born in the North to die in 
the South,” widely used in PSYOP publications, was obtained from a 
diary of a North Vietnamese soldier. Also, nostalgic poems and letters 
written by VC and NVA soldiers have frequently been mentioned by 
returnees and prisoners as having had great psychological impact on 
them. It has already been mentioned that content analysis of official 
reports and other documents prepared by VC cadres provides significant 
information concerning: VC morale, the effect of GVN PSYOP programs, 
and definitive data.on social, military, and political activities of the 
enemy. 


Intelligence Sources 


As of 1969 the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) were the only contributors of intelligence for 
overt PSYOP programs. They provided the bulk of the current informa- 
tion needed to conduct overt PSYOP in denied or enemy-controlled areas 
in that they provided such information as we now have in regard to target 
analysis, testing,and the measuring of effect of communication. 

Overt PSYOP communication channels directed to denied areas 
primarily employ radio (shortwave and medium-wave bands) and printed 
matter. In order to effectively use radio as a PSYOP channel, it is 
necessary to know: ‘ 
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a. The quantity and type (SW or MW) of receivers available to 
significant target groups; 

b. The listening habits—what are the prime hours for intents to 

' broadcasts; 

c. What are the prohibitions and restrictions in owning and listening 
to “enemy” radio broadcasts; 

d. What is the strength (clarity of audio signal) for each station, 

e. What jamming techniques are used, and what is the pattern of 
jamming; 

f. What specific programs anpeal to each target (news, drama, op- 
era, and the like); 

g. What is the best length for an average program? can the target 
audience listen for five minutes or five hours; and 

h. What is the reaction of the power elite and specific target groups 
to the program. 


In addition, to prepare appealing and credible radio programs, a great 
deal of information is needed about the everyday activities of average 
people in the society. This requires large quantities of information that 
can be used as the basis for political commentaries, skits, discussions, and 
“letters of complaint.” As far as can be determined, this type of informa- 
tion is not currently available to support PSYOP programs. 

_ Furthermore, information of the following types is needed for PSYOP 
printed media programs directed to hostile and denied areas: 


a. The pattern and area covered by specific leaflet drops; 
b. The method used by the hostile regime to recover leaflets; do they 
use the police, security forces, school children, or others to pick up 
leaflets? 

ce. The prohibitions imposed on the retention of leaflets; 

d. The reaction of the general population to the messages; 

e. The reaction of the power elite to message content and programs; 

‘f. The reaction of specific targets to message content and programs. 

Of course, data concerning the above questions are obtained from overt 

as well as from covert sources. For example, data on PSYOP leaflet and 
radio programs directed to North Korea are obtained from interrogation 
of captured agents ; as well as from political defectors. In addition, some 
information is obtained from content analysis of newspapers and docu- 
ments, and still more comes from broadcast monitoring. Radio Free 
Europe, a private radio network in Europe, has a vast network of corres- 
pondents stationed along the rim of the iron curtain who interview 
travelers and refugees and exploit other sources of information from 
Communist countries in order to gauge the effect of their broadcasts. 
Consequently, the exploitation of covert sources is essential, if consis- 
tent, rather than random, feedback is to be obtained. In theory, it is 
possible for a covert intelligence system to provide information on PSYOP 
programs by using the full range of exploitation techniques, 
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Governmental and Intergovernmental Sources 


In perspective, research and analysis of USIA are concerned with the 
total aspects of PSYOP intelligence. The foci of PSYOP EEI contained in 
the PSYOP intelligence model of this report are of prime interest to 
international communication organizations, and in particular to the 
USIA. For example, Robert Elder notes the following research priorities 
within USIA: 

a. Studies of effectiveness of Agency programs (EEI No.5 in figure 
1); 

b. Attitude studies designed to test Agency objectives, audiences, 
and themes (EEI No. 5); 

e. Studies of communication principles, techniques, and environ- 
ment (EEI No. 4); 

d. Media reaction reports (EEI No.5); 

e. Studies of Communist and other propaganda activities (EEI Nos. 

2 and 3).4* 

The USIA is not an intelligence-gathering agency and it is, rightfully, 
very sensitive about this. However, it is concerned with communication 
research and analysis, and it conducts scientific surveys and prepares 
appropriate studies and reports. Moreover, in addition to its formal 
research, the daily contacts of USIA officers constitute a lucrative source 
of information for PSYOP. Valuable information is obtained from: field 
posts; contacts with the local press, contacts with the international press, 
activities in binational cultural centers, reports from local national 
employees, and contacts with the local bureaucracy. 

In Vietnam the combined (military) intelligence centers (CIC), starting 
at corps level, produced intelligence in response to requirements gener- 
ated by MACV J2 (U.S. military intelligence) and the J2 of the RVN 
military intelligence. The centers were responsible for gathering and 
reporting on a variety of information related to PSYOP programs. For 
example, the Research and Analysis Branch of the CIC was concerned 
with such subjects as order of battle, strategic intelligence, area analysis, 
the development of targets, technical intelligence (VC taxation, food, 
medicine, and the like), political intelligence, sociological intelligence 
(information, on social and ethnic groups), and PSYOP intelligence for 
strategic programs. Studies produced by CIC dealt. with: 

. Effects of B-52 strikes; _ 

. VC infrastructure; 

. VC manpower procurement; 

. VC outlook on life; 

. VC tax collection in RVN; 

. Vulnerability of NVA soldier in Vietnam; 
. VC financial and economic structure. 

Through content analysis, these reports reveal valuable information for 
PSYOP target analysis and possibly the effect of communication prog- 
rams, and this data can be put into the PSYOP data bank. 
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Published Material 


Published material contains the basic data that are the starting point 
for obtaining the answers to PSYOP EEI. Naturally, it does not provide 
current data about existing attitudes and the effect of PSYOP programs. 
However, an example of its importance is the library of the research 
element of Radio Free Europe. It contains over 34,000 volumes, over half 
' of which are in the languages of the target nations, and the rest in 
Western languages. About 4,000 new volumes are received each year. In 
addition to books, the library handles the subscriptions and distribution | 

of 700 Western and 550 Eastern European periodicals. Every month 
~ about 3,000 copies of various publications are routed through the library 
to the various editors, evaluators, and researchers.® 

Foreign Area Studies of The American University publishes hand- 
books on many foreign countries that contain information on the general 
character of the society, the physical environment, historical setting, 
ethnic groups and languages, social structure, social values, political 
values, economic systems and values, and public information and prop- 
aganda. 

In a similar way, the American Institutes for Research (AIR) Intercul 
tural Communication Guides provide a source for political information, 
major social characteristics, cultural factors relevant to the communica- 
tion process, and psychological principles for effective communication. 
‘They provide an introduction and clues to target analysis and the de- 
velopment of communication strategy. 

The National Intelligence Survey provides information concerning 

military, political, and economic aspects of a particular national society. 
This information provides significant insights into PSYOP targets and 
communication media. 
_ Publications from the U.S. Department of Commerce, the U.S. De- 
partment of State, USIA, the United Nations, and other private research 
organizations are also valuable sources of information in analyzing 
targets. Often published texts, scholarly journals, novels, and other 
literature can provide important insights into the society and the com- 
munication process. However, published material should be thoroughly 
analyzed, evaluated, and the data confirmed prior to use in PSYOP 
programing. 


SUMMARY | 


The function of PSYOP is the use of communication to influence be- 
havior. Human communication involves action; it is not mystical or 
magical. To understand communications one must, in a very real sense, 
understand people. PSYOP intelligence is the basis for understanding 
human actions in PSYOP. 

The essential or basic elements of information required from PSYOP 
intelligence are: (1) a definition of key audiences; (2) an understanding of 
the attitudes and motivation of the individuals and groups in the selected 
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audience; (8) an analysis of PSYOP vulnerabilities; (4) a determination of 
appropriate message content and the best communication channels to 
reach the audience; and (5) a measurement of the effect of PSYOP 
programs. 

PSYOP target analysis is important in order to identify meaningful 
population groups and subgroups as specific PSYOP targets. Further, 
target analysis provides important clues about the attitudes of the 
selected audience. In addition, it provides the data needed to anticipate 
possible resistance to communication content and the data for determin- 
ing the most meaningful and effective communication strategy for a 
particular target. In sum, target analysis tends to bring the selected 
target closer to the PSYOP communicator. 

In testing messages it is important to check the respondents for 
psychological as well as sociological representativeness. Moreover, in 
testing there are no clear-cut rules because each instance is unique. 
Before an estimate can be made of the reliability of a proposed test, 
careful consideration should be given to the following: (a) the nature of 
the communication, (b) the type of respondents available, (c) the overall 
psychological atmosphere in which the test is to be conducted, and (d) the 
techniques used to obtain the information. . 

Measuring the effects of PSYOP programs is of great interest to 
commanders, planners, and PSYOP programing personnel. Indicators of 
the effectiveness of PSYOP include immediate recall, delayed recall, 
repetition, “paper and pencil” behavior, physical response to the mes- 
sage, and content analysis. 

This essay has discussed the exploitation of major PSYOP intelligence 
sources and related them to the PSYOP EEI. The various PSYOP 
exploitation techniques were discussed as they relate to: (1) prisoners of 
war, (2) defectors and refugees, (3) civilians (friendly, enemy, neutral), 
(4) broadcast monitoring, and other sources such as captured documents, 
intelligence sources, governmental and intergovernmental sources, and 
published and unpublished material. 


NOTES 
1. This refers to the “Dicks’ Questionnaire No. 3,” which Dicks brought to its final stage as a 
“structured interview susceptible to quantification, in collaboration with Edward A. Shiis. 
It was authorized for PWI use in POW enclosures on the continent by Colonel Gurfein. It 
was administered mainly by the Special PWI Team at SHAEF (‘Kampfguppe Rosenberg’) 
and their results were tabulated and evaluated by Morris Janowitz.” See Daniel S. Lerner, 
Sykewar: Psychological Warfare Against Germany, D-Day to V-E Day (New York: 
George W. Stewart, Inc., 1949), pp. 121-124. 
2 Department of the Army, Field Manual 27-10, The Law of Land Warfare, July 1956, 

para. 93, p. 37. 

_ 3 William E. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz, A Psychological Warfare Casebook (Balti- 
more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958), pp. 447-458. 
* Robert E. Elder, The Information Machine: The United States Information Agency 
and American Foreign Policy (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1968), p. 114. 


5. Robert T. Holt, Radio Free Europe (Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958), p. 110. 
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Intuition 
ASIATIC GUERRILLA MOTIVATION* 


By JoHn M. LittLe 


An example of intuitive analysis with major PSYOP implications for appealing to 

insurgents. 

Though underfed, poorly-equipped, ill-trained, and forced to inhabit 
the least desirable areas of a country, Asiatic guerrillas fight extremely 
well. What makes possible the achievements of these semi-literate peas- 
ants who lack air cover, high-speed mobility, artillery, and the other 
refinements of more sophisticated armies? 

Promises or threats of terror do not seem nearly adequate in explaining 
why. 

Most of our literature on counterinsurgency simply ignores the prime 
factor—motivation. We are much concerned with tactics and techniques 
for guerrilla fighters, but we seldom dig into motivation, the real soil pom 
which successful military effort must grow. 

The enemy pays considerable attention to combat motivation ont dis- 
cipline. Mao Tse Tung and Vo Nguyen Giap in particular emphasize and 
reemphasize it. Moreover, they do not just mention it in passing and then 
move on to tactics and grand strategy. Detailed concern with human 
behavior permeates their writing. Its effect in turning out first-rate 
regular and irregular fighters in Asia was seen in China, Korea, Malaya, 
Vietnam (Viet Minh), Laos, the Indian Frontier, and now again in Viet- 
nam (Viet Cong). 

_We have attempted to rationalize their success at motivating their 
fighters, but not to explain it. 

. In describing motivation and discipline, the enemy speaks of it as 
“internal democracy” or “democratic centralism.” Perhaps the use of such 
terms in a system so totalitarian as Communism causes us to overlook 
their real meaning. Being products of our system, a representative-type 
democracy, we immediately shrink from this as meaning that the troops 
will elect their officers and vote on which objective to hit or which column 
to ambush. We brush it aside as obvious propaganda. We must re- 
member, however, that when Mao or Vo speak of democracy they speak 
of Communist democracy and not our system. Nor do they mean the ideal 
of Communism where the “utopia” is achieved and a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” is the government. They mean democracy in the practical, 
present-day revolutionary sense of Communism where members are en- 
couraged to criticize themselves and others, but within bounds of the 
party line. This is the meaning of the terms “internal” and “centralism.” 


*Eixcerpts from “Asiatic Guerrilla Motivation,” Infantry; LVI (January-February 1966), 
p. 88. Reprinted with permission of InfantryMagazine, copyright holder. 
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The individual is encouraged to participate critically in discussing the 
means, but is not allowed for a moment to consider the end. That has been 
decided for him. They have no concept of parliamentary balloting in the 
ranks, and the performance of their armies should make this quite clear. 


The enemy outlines this “democracy” as a critique, plain and simple, 
but with all unit members being encouraged to participate. Rather than a 
debriefing or critique by a superior to subordinates, it is a unit discussion 
group, guided by the superior, of course. Once again, grave doubts arise 
in our American minds for we visualize the pointless “gripe” session 
which many of us have seen tried, usually only once, by a well-meaning 
superior. This is not at all the case. 


The discussion and criticisms are directed specifically toward the milit- 
ary soundness of actions and orders in an exercise, move or battle. 
Though political results are the ultimate end and are given lip service in 
revolutionary slogans, the individual is guided toward constructive criti- 
cism of tactical decisions and choice or application of techniques. Though 
the guerrilla is expected to end his statement with something like “we 
must avoid petty-bourgeois individualism,” “to crush the national and 
class enemies,” or “in the process of its transformation Viet Minh) into a 
regular and modern army, our army always remains a revolutionary 
army, a people’s army,” he is also expected and encouraged to give of 
himself to that “great cause.” 


Even if little value comes from suggestions made or errors brought out. 
by privates, though this possibility should not be too readily discounted, 
the. 5 or 10 or 15 individuals in the unit are made to publicly belong, 
almost completely. This is the essence of their combat motivation. Once 
recruited by whatever means, the individual strips himself naked before 
his comrades, admits his own weaknesses, and vows to strive for better 
accomplishment of the mission in the future. He has subordinated his 
individuality to the unit and is under much greater pressure to make good 
the vow “next time,” since all his teammates have heard him make it. He is 
much more highly motivated now than if it was a personal, secret vow 

made to himself while a superior was chastising him in a standard debrief- 

ing. Each individual in turn faces his fellow soldiers and speaks out, 
sharing with them the very personal fears, anxieties and emotional reac- 
tions or physical failings experienced under fire or in a gruelling march. 
They share these experiences and in so doing they weld themselves 
together. As most combat veterans in our own ranks will agree, the bonds 
between men who have been under fire together are strong indeed. 

In this way the enemy draws his small units together into tight, 
cohesive groups that strive toward what we frequently call “fanatical” 
performance. They fight like this because they know that their comrades’ 
eyes are upon them and they are going to have to face up to their conduct 
publicly at the first break in the action. 

They fight like this because the semi-literate peasant of Asia has 
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recognized quite clearly what our highly-educated researchers have been 
telling us since early in World War II. Namely, that men fight, whether 

enlisted or drafted, primarily for the men they fight beside and for the: 
image they present to their fellow soldiers. All the tactics and techniques 
and training in the world won’t move a man against enemy fire with firm 
purpose if he doesn’t care what his buddies think. He is not an unthink- 
ing, Prussianized robot. He is very, very conscious of the group and his 
place in it. . 


Direct Observation 


UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ROLE 
OF SPECIAL FORCES* 


By WILLIAM P. YARBOROUGH 


Special Forces are often in a position to observe developments that may have important 
ramifications on the attitudes of target areas, as well as the actual audience attitudes. 


The Special Forces of the United States Army were designed for 
employment in serveral types of environments each having pronounced 
psychological overtones. In their primary role, that of unconventional 
warfare, Special Forces will be in contact with friendly guerrilla forces 
‘and will provide a positive link between the irregulars and the conven- 
tional commands. The nature of the unconventional warfare structure, 
which produces the guerrillas with which Special Forces work, must be 
understood in order to appreciate the importance of the psychological 
component of the Green Beret’s make-up. 

Guerrillas are an action element of the total unconventional warfare 
system but they do not comprise it entirely. Moreover, guerrillas will not 
appear as the first manifestation of a well- conceived and organized resis- 
tance movement. 

A guerrilla warfare capability of any significance is normally based on a 
broad clandestine and covert support structure. The latter is rooted in 
the civilian population and usually numbers many times the strength of 
the guerrilla units it serves. The underground which makes guerrilla 
operations feasible does not develop automatically nor spontaneously. A 
great deal of careful, sophisticated, patient and time-consuming work on 
the part of highly motivated resistance architects goes into its design. 

Members of a resistance underground live and work surrounded by 
great danger to themselves and to their families. It is evident, therefore, 
that the stakes for which they are willing to risk everything must be high. 
These are usually political. Sacrifice in serving in an underground organi- 
zation that is hounded by special police and by counterintelligence agents 
ean be justified in the minds of those who feel most deeply that their 


*Original essay by Lt. Gen. (Ret.) William P. Yarborough. 
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future and the future of their country can be made better through their 
efforts.Guerrilla forces which grow from the underground recruiting 
processes must have the same convictions—many with a firm political 
base. The mechanics of keeping guerrilla and underground forces’ zeal at 
the required level must involve inspirational approaches which are sim- 
ple, powerful, consistent, and persistent. 

It is necessary for the outside forces who work with guerrillas to 
understand the vital part that belief in cause plays in the making of an 
irregular soldier. Granted, there are classical pressures which are used to 
force an individual into guerrilla ranks against his will. Frequently a 
combination of inspiration and terror are used to move a “volunteer” from 
his village to a guerrilla camp in the jungle. In any case, both the guerrilla 
and the vast infrastructure which supports him are dependent upon 
pyschological considerations more than any other. 

The history of resistance movements shows conclusively that guerrilla 
leadership must be indigenous—not imported from outside. This being 
the case, U.S. Special Forces would be ill advised to seek command of 
guerrilla forces with which they have been placed in contact. Neverthe- 
less, the interests of the United States, which in the first place led to the. 
introduction of the Special Forces teams, must be appropriately served. 
It follows that the Special Forces soldier must have a clear understanding 
of what his country’s interests are and he must seek, with judgement, 
finesse, firmness, and diplomacy to serve them in dealing with the 
guerrilla leaders. He can, of course, attempt to guide the indigenous 
guerrilla leader toward disired tactical objectives by regulating the flow 
of supplies and resources from U.S. stockpiles. This kind of persuasion, 
powerful as it is, may not always work. 

The greatest guarantee of cooperation from irregular forces can come 
from the close personal rapport which a mature, carefully selected and 
trained Special Forces team leader can develop with the guerrilla leader. 
Even when the relationship is close and there is a mutual respect and 
confidence, the nature of the guerrilla’s commitment to his political cause 
and future may preclude his acceding in every respect to the United 
States’ requirements voiced through the Special Forces Commander. The 
latter must be the type of individual who can understand the nuances and 
intangibles that make his role in the irregular warfare scheme so different 
from that of a liaison officer with foreign conventional forces. Historical 
accounts of problems stemming from personality clashes between Draza 
Mihailovie and Colonel Bailey, the British liaison officer to the Yugoslav 
' partisan headquarters during World War II, point up the extra-ordinary 
impact that human emotions can have on official negotiations.! 

United States Special Forces introduced into a conflict arena to work 
with guerrillas could find themselves enmeshed in several kinds of situa- 
tions, none of them simple. The guerrillas may be fighting for their own 
government under siege by an invading enemy. In this case, the motiva- 
tional propaganda which sustains them would come from that govern- 
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ment. The latter would of necessity be compatible enough with U.S. aims 
to have warranted introduction of U.S. Special Forces in its support. In 
such an environment, U.S. Special Forces would be expected to do 
nothing which would interfere with the mental conditioning of the indi- 
genous resistance mechanism. Here the requirement for intensive indoc- 
trination and meticulous selection of the Americans is apparent. 


In recognition of the difficulties surrounding psychological operations 
carried out by resistance forces, U.S. Special Forces should provide 
appropriate assistance beginning with materiel and instruction in its use. 
Guerrilla forces should be taught field expedients for leaflet production | 
and distribution. The value of simple slogans painted on walls and of 
face-to-face persuasion should be stressed. Finished intelligence, re- 
ceived through the U.S. link with Special Forces Operations Base and 
which can assist in psychological targeting, can be provided by the U.S. 
Special Forces to the guerrilla leaders. : 

Generally, the propaganda content of guerrilla psychological opera- 
tions activities should not come from U.S. Special Forces. Rather it 
should come from the guerrillas’ own government through the estab- 
_ lished communications system of the friendly underground. Thus the 
U.S. Special Forces contribution would consist largely of advice in plan- 

ning, training in simple techniques, and provision of certain supplies and 
equipment from U.S. resources. 

Another type of unconventional warfare situation in which U.S. Special 
Forces might be used could be that in which guerrilla forces supported by 
an underground resistance movement were challenging a government, 
which for various reasons was unacceptable to the people of the country. 
In such a case, the introduction of U.S. Special Forces would be preceded 
by the most exhaustive analysis of the situation to determine whether 
U.S. interests actually demanded involvement in what might seem to be 
another country’s internal affairs. Lessons of current history seem to 
place this kind of projection of Special Forces use fairly low on the 

- probability scale. In the event, however, that Special Forces were used, 
their psychological role would probably not be limited to the provision of 
training and materials to the forces of the resistance. Certain aspects of 
the United States own psychological campaign against the enemy gov- 
ernment could be reflected through Special Forces to the friendly guerril- 
las and their supporting infastructure. 

Intelligence is the life blood of effective psychological operations. Spe- 
‘cial Forces deployed in contact with guerrilla forces are in a position to 
gather the kind of intelligence that bears most intimately upon the at- 
titudes of the people at grass-roots level. Propaganda programs which 
are shapéd in the absence of extensive knowledge of feelings and persua- 
sions of human target groups are likely to succeed only through rare luck 
and in defiance of the laws of probability. 

In his classical work, Psychological Warfare, Paul M. A. Linebarger 
points out that some of the worst blunders of history have arisen, from 
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miscalculations of the enemy state of mind. He indicates that 
psycholagists can set up techniques for determining how people really 
feel about. certain conditions and situations. Special Forces, in carrying 
out the psychological aspects of their unconventional warfare missions, 
need to be trained in or at least familiar with such techniques so that the 
products of their intelligence collection can be usable for something other 
than order of battle refinement. 

The opportunities for intelligence collection concerning popular at- 
titudes are widely available to Special Forces assigned to missions bear- 
ing upon internal defense and stability of an ailing foreign country. The 
activity, which was once termed “counter-insurgency” by the United 
States Army and which involves everything from civic action to counter- 
guerrilla warfare, is still carried as a valid type of employment for Green 
Berets. Students of “counter-insurgency” will recognize immediately the 
pitfalls inherent in the application of the accepted doctrine which has 
developed during the last decade. Nonetheless, certain aspects of what is 
held as valid and is taught in internal defense and stability instruction are 
being implemented quietly and with success. In every case, the accepta- 
bility of the Special Forces personnel in the country where they are to 
operate is of overriding importance. 


NOTES | 
1. C. N. M. Blair, Guerrilla Warfare, London: Ministry of Defense, 1957. 


Interviewing 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION BY AMERICANS WITH THAI* — 
By ImMoGENE E. Oxrs** 


After researchers determined the objectives of American communications in a foreign 
country, they evolved a multi-step research method. This approach channeled the 
knowledge of experts to ascertain whom the Americans should contact, what they should 

- gay, and how their messages should be presented. 


eek psychologist, a social psychologist, sociologists, an historian and 
international relations scholars devised the research method. The prob- 
lem was to (1) realize the American’s objectives, (2) select the audiences 
most susceptible to his objectives and, at the same time, most effective in 
taking action on those objectives, (3) reduce the number of objective- . 
audience combinations to those desirable for intensive study, (4) develop 
ideas appropriate for appealing to the audiences, (5) identify the key 
symbols in the appeal ideas, and (6) provide information regarding media 
and communication customs to be observed in transmitting the ideas. 


*Excerpts from “Effective Communications by Americans with Thai,” Journalism Quar- 
terly, XXXVIII (1961), pp. 337-341. Reprinted with permission of Journalism Quarterly, 
copyright holder. 

**The author is indebted to Prof. Kempton for suggestions.on format, Dr. F. Loyal Greer 


for advice in interpreting the research method, and to Dr. Kenneth P. Lang, for reviewing 
the Thai data. 
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USE OF CONSULTANTS AND MAILED QUESTIONNAIRES 

Considering the limitations of budget, research staff and time, it was 
decided the most effective and economical method for systematic collec- 
tion of objective data would be to use American consultants as sources of 
information and mailed questionnaires as.research instruments. 

Americans familiar with the country could supply an abundance of 
current information. Use of numerous consultants would serve as a 
safeguard for objectivity. Agreement among experts would enhance the 
probability of the results being valid. 

Questionnaires would stimulate the thinking of the American 
specialists and channel their knowledge so that the desired information 
could be obtained and the responses compared. The research would be 
conducted in phases as dictated by the several parts of the total problem. 
Within each phase, there would be a series of steps: a great volume of 
information would be collected; this would be sifted; only the data surviv- 
ing evaluation would be offered as the basis for the next phase of the 
research. 

By mailing the-forms to the yaspondents they would be able to. work 
alone beyond possible biasing by other consultants or by the researcher. 
Furthermore, a large number of respondents could be utilized inexpen- 
sively by resorting to correspondence. 

Forty-one Americans proficient in Thai affairs participated in one or 
more phases of the research. Their names had been secured from bibliog- 
raphic listings, government offices, private foundations, professional or- 
ganizations and nominations by other consultants. They had quite varied 
backgrounds. All were college graduates and 17 held doctorates. They 
had first-hand knowledge of Thailand from having resided there recently 
for an average of three years. 


ENUMERATION OF OBJECTIVES 


The research committee, very realistically appraising the current com- 
petitive international situation, listed 10 objectives for the American 
communicator in Thailand. These are, briefiy, as follows: promote good 
will toward the United States, promote expectation of success for the 
United States and its friends, encourage cooperation with the United 
States, show importance of developing new energy sources, arouse hostil- 
ity toward Chinese Communists, discredit the Communists, show ap- 
preciation for Thai accomplishments, convince of non-interference by the 
United States in internal affairs of Thailand, instill hope for the future 
and strengthen common ideals for Thai and Americans. 


SELECTION OF AUDIENCES 


In selecting audiences best suited for American purposes, researchers 
scanned the literature and made up an initial list of 16 identifiable groups. 
They were categorized as occupational, ethnic, religious, family-kinship, 
political, liesure time, social class and age-sex. Each was described ac- 
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cording to physical appearance, ethnic origin, language spoken, occupa- 
tion, level of education, etc. The list of 16 audiences was expanded to 24 
by consultants. 

In the next step, consultants. ranked and rated audiences for effec- 
tiveness ! within their own country and for susceptibility ? to American 
overtures. Since research resources were limited, this procedure permit- 
ted focusing on the audiences most valuable for communication purposes. . 

At this stage of the research, a statistical technique * was employed to 
ascertain the degree of agreement among consultants. Average intercor- 
relations between the seven consultants ranking effectiveness was +.63. 
Had the research results been compared with those of another seve 
consultants, the predicted correlation for effectiveness would be +.92. 
Average intercorrelation between the seven consultants rating suscepti- 
bility was +.54. Had the research results been compared with those of 
another seven consultants, the predicted correlation for susceptibility 
would be +.89. 

Adding the statistically converted consultant opinions on effectiveness 
to those on susceptibility and arranging the results in numerical order 
produced a ranking of audiences according to importance for purposes of 
the research. The 10 specific audiences selected ¢ were Administrators, 
Buddist Priests, Central Thai, Chinese, Mass Media Personnel, 
Military-Political Forces, Professional Classes, Royalists, University 
Faculties and Students, and Western Educated Elite. To provide infor- 
mation for the country generally, Thailand as a Whole was added. 

Communication specialists rank ordered the objectives according to 
relative importance. Again observing research limitations,- there fol- 
lowed another reduction step which served to focus energies of consul- 
tants on the most important objective-audience combinations. (Here, and 
in the ensuing research, assignments were made to consultants according 
to their self-appraised knowledge of specific audiences considered in the 
study.) Obviously, all objectives should be covered for Thailand as a 
Whole. Consultants were then asked to register their opinions as to the 
feasibility of accomplishment of each of the 10 objectives by each of the 10 
specific audiences. Of the 110 possible objective-audience combinations, 
only 43 were selected for intensive stude.® 


DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF APPEAL IDEAS 


For the 43 objective-audience combinations consultants were asked to 
develop appeal ideas which would gain and hold attention, be readily and 
completely understood, be believed and accepted, arouse appropriate 
motives and emotions, affect all members of ai particular group similarly, 
and be effective in the foreseeable future. Consultants were also asked to 
explain the appeal idea in terms of cultural factors relevant to the particu-_ 
lar audience. 

Since the key symbol often is solely responsible for inducing the desired 
response from a particular audience, the identification of the key symbol 
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by the appeal writer was especially important, The key symbol is consi- 
dered potent when it causes audience identification, automatic acceptance 
_of the appeal, predisposition toward the objectives of the communicator 
and/or strong emotional response consistent with the appeal. 

The 150 appeal ideas developed were rated by another group of consul- 
tants for persuasiveness or the likelihood that the appeal idea would lead 
the audience to think, feel and/or act favorably toward the American 
objective. An appeal idea created by one person was evaluated by three 
other consultants. Appeal ideas of low persuasiveness or boomerang 
effect were eliminated. Fifty-seven appeal ideas survived this screening; 
39 were for the four most important objectives. 

Researchers stressed that the resultant appeals were merely ideas 
intended only as guides for the American communicator and were not to 
be considered as finished messages ready for transmittal. 

Typical of appeals rated relatively high is the idea developed for Pro- 
fessional Classes in order to show American appreciation for Thai 
achievements. The audience would be reminded of the words to the 
chorus of the popular song, “Thai Ancestors,” in which Thai are chal- 
lenged to uphold the tradition set by their ancestors who were bold and 
steadfast in their determination to preserve Thai territory for their 
descendants. 

A highly evaluated appeal idea suitable to Thailand as a Whole for 
arousing hostility toward Communist China would be a picture of a Red 
_ Chinese dragon (with North Korea, Tibet and North Viet Nam in its 
belly) attacking a Thai. The caption would read, “The Chinese dragon has 
always sought to gobble up Asia.” Consultants said that a crocodile could 
be used instead of a dragon as both are symbols of greed. This appeal idea 
should remind the Thai that Chinese expansionism today is a continuation 
of past policies. j 

All the 83 key symbols identified in the appeals were indexed by word 
' association, by category and by picture for the convenience of the com- 
municator. He was reminded that symbols can change meaning according 
to context and consequently must be used with caution if employed for 
. purposes other than those indicated. 

An analysis of the 57 appeal ideas revealed that they were based on six 
main themes: equality, economic strength, friendship, nationalism, anti-' 
Chinese Communism and self-interest. 


INFORMATION REGARDING MEDIA AND COMMUNICATION 
CUSTOMS . 


In an effort to gather information of value to the American com- 
municator in transmitting his messages, consultants were given a ques- 
tionnaire designed to draw out their knowledge regarding mass media 
and communication customs. Though information was solicited for specific 
audiences, it was generally found that the data were applicable to all 
audiences. Information for a particular audience was given when it was 
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especially significant. Some sample findings were that word of mouth 1s 
still the best means of communication in Thailand, that movies are popu- 
lar throughout the country, and that radio receiving sets are widespread. 
Printed materials have less appeal since the people.are not conscientious 
readers. 

Thai would consider the cartoonist rude who characterized a man, even 
one greatly disliked, as an animal. By custom, the Thai expect modesty 
and courtesy in personal conduct and place emphasis on usage of titles. 
Their tonal language easily lends itself to double meaning. Thai gestures, 
especially those pertaining to the head (respected) and the feet (contemp- — 
tuous) carry much significance. The Thai place great faith in supernatural 
beings. 

Though Thai take pride in their own culture and uphold certain tradi- 
tions, they generally tend to look to the future. Thai are very curious 
about all things in the United States; they are critical of American lack of 
knowledge about Thailand and Asia; but so admiring of some American: 
ways as to imitate them. 


CONCLUSION 


By a multi-phase process, information was obtained for the American 
communicator regarding his objectives, audiences, appeal ideas, symbols, 
and media and communication customs. Series of questionnaires within 
each phase of the research permitted the collection of a wealth of material 
from numerous area experts and evaluation of their data. By this funnel- 
ing process, only potentially useful material was offered to the American 
as guides to more effective communication in the foreign country. 

The important attribute is that the systematic and objective method 
devised for the research can be readily adapted to similar studies. 

NOTES 
1 For datas, see Imogence E. Okes, “Effective Communication by Americans with Thai” 
(unpublished Master’s thesis, The American University, Washington, D.C., 1960), p. 16. 
» Ibid 17. 
e Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and their 
Mathematical Bases (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940), pp. 193-201. 
+ Okes, op. cit., pp. 18-24. 
5 Ibid., pp. 27-32. 


Sampling 
THE SAMPLING PROCESS FOR PSYOPERATORS* 


By Ricuarp H. OrTH 


Good sampling is an effective means of reducing the number of persons contacted to develop 
a relatively accurate picture of the sample populations’s attitude and opinion. 


*Original essay by Richard H. Orth. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The basic unit for a survey is the population of the area in which it is 
being performed. It is not usually possible to include the entire popula- 
tion; rather, people are selectively chosen to participate in a survey. 
Because the way in which these people are selected to participate is very 
important to the utility of the results, great care must be used in the 
selection process. This essay discusses the problems that are involved in 
deciding who will be in the survey and who will not be in the survey and- 
also what kinds of selection procedures the PSYOP analyst can use. 


WHY USE SAMPLES? 


The basic notion behind sampling is that an analyst can gain accurate 
knowledge about-a population by measuring only a portion--or sample--of 
it. There may be some instances when one would not wish to sample--for 
instance, when the population is a very small village or when social or 
religious customs do not allow certain persons to be interviewed. Also, in 
some cases, interviewing a few, well-informed persons may be more 
efficient than taking a sample of the whole population. In most cases, . 
however, there are good reasons for sampling, one of the foremost being 
cost limitations in terms of effort, time, and money spent: Clearly, the 
more people included in a survey, the greater the cost. Another reason 
for sampling is that when one wishes to assess a change in the attitudes of 
a population, the initial assessment of the attitudes may well spoil the 
accuracy of the second measurement. Thus, if the entire population were 
used in the initial assessment, it should not be used in a second assess- 
ment to determine the amount of change. There are several reasons that 

‘people generally perform differently on a second attitude questionnaire 
than they do on the first: 
1. They may be able to determine the kinds of answers that the 
tester is most pleased with. 
2. They may become aware of things that they were not aware of 
before but were brought out by the questions that were asked. 
3. Performance changes with practice. 


The second reason mentioned above is often called sensitization. As an 
example, suppose that a PSYOP campaign is being carried over a specific 
radio program. In attempting to measure the success of that campaign, 
people within the broadcast area are asked if they listen to the program. 
This would give some indication of how well the campaign is reaching the 

target. This could easily arouse the interest of some persons who would 
not otherwise have been interested and therefore would not have listened 
to the program. On the follow-up measure, consequently, there may 
result an artificially high success rate because more people tuned in to the 
program than would normally be the case. (It should be noted that this 
may be used as a device to obtain listnership, but it could backfire if used 
too often.) 
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The way to solve this difficulty is to use only a part of the population- 
-by sampling, the analyst may greatly reduce his costs and not “spoil” the 
entire population for repeated measurement. 7 

There are several problems involved in sampling, and great care must 
be taken in using sampling techniques. One must face, from the begin- 
ning, the question of accuracy. It is easy to see how the measurement of 
only a portion of the population could greatly reduce the accuracy of the 
results. Besides the size of the sample, another factor that can operate to 
reduce accuracy is the representativeness of the sample. Both size and 
representativeness affect the applicability of the generalization to the 
population as a whole. When the analyst chooses a sample from a popula- 
tion, his purpose is to be able to generalize--to derive a general conclusion 
from particulars (the sample)--to the whole population. A generalization 
is justified to the extent that the sample represents the population. In the 
following portions of this essay, size and representativeness will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail along with different types of samples and when 
and how to use them. | 


DEFINING THE POPULATION 


The first thing the PSYOP analyst must do is to define the population 
he Anis to study. To do so he must ask himself three questions: 
. “What am I trying to find out?” 
. “Who can tell me what I want to know?” 
: “To what population do I want to generalize?” 
The answers to these three questions provide the information for defining 
the population. The following the sequence of questions shows how this 
works. Assume the answer to the first question is “The effectiveness of a 
PSYOP campaign aimed at a particular tribe in South Vietnam.” The 
answer to the second question will then be “The members of that tribe.” 
The answer to the third question will be: “The tribe.” Therefore, the 
population is defined as the tribe. Rather than questions number two and 
three. always being the same, they provide an interative process that 
allows resolving the difference between availability of individuals and the 
generality of the results. . 


TYPES OF SAMPLES 


After defining the population, the PSYOP officer must then decide 
what kind of sample he will draw. Ideally, he will seek a sample that is as 
- efficient and inexpensive as possible while still being representative of 
the population. There are basically two kinds of samples: nonprobability 
samples and probability samples. 

Two terms that will frequently come up in the following discussion of 
different samples are: (1) random and (2) chance. There is often a prob- 
lem associated with their use in that they have common-language conno- 
tations as well as their denotative meanings which come from statistics 
and mathematics. As used in the following discussion, the terms will be 
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used only in their denotative sense. Thus, random refers to an unknown 
probability level that can be calculated only if all the elements of the 
universe can be specified. However, it is sufficient to say that each 
element has-an equal likelihood of appearing on any one trial. If one has 
an infinite number of trials, each element will have appeared the same 
number of times. On the other hand the term “chance” is usually used as 
an adjunct to an implicitly or explicitly known probability level. Thus, one 
can say that there is a 20 percent chance of rain today. It must be noted 
that both of these terms imply an orderly occurring set of events that can 
be reduced to mathematical equations. 


Nonprobability Samples 


Accidental Sample 


The accidental sample is the easiest to select, but it usually is not 
representative of the population from which it is drawn. (In fact the ease 
of selection is due to the fact that there is no overt selection. Only 

individuals who come to you are included.) For example, an accidental 
' sample may be drawn by going to a street corner and interviewing every 
person who goes by. Many people believe that because the interviewer 
cannot control whom he interviews that this is a random sample. Al- 
though there is an appearance of certain amount of chance attached to the 
drawing of an accidental sample, actually it is not a random process, 
because one cannot determine the probability of any person being in- 
_cluded in the sample. In other words, this kind of sample does not meet 
the requirements of a random sample. The accidental sample may not 
represent a population fairly but rather may be seriously biased, because - 
the sample will represent only those people who are in a particular place 
at a specific time. Many kinds of people may never go to that street 
corner; the ones who do go may be of a type not representative of the 
whole population. 

When Should An Accidental Sample Be Used? Almost never, or only 
when no alternative seems available. However, it may be better to have » 
poor data than no data at all. If this method is used, one must keep in 
mind its lack of representativeness. Poor data are, in fact, worse than no 
data at all. 


Quota Sample 


A second type of nonprobability sample is called the quota sample. This 
means that each interviewer is given a number of persons of a specific 
type, for example, farmers, merchants, ex-soldiers, women, or elders to 
_ interview. The advantage of the quota sample over the accidental sample 
is that the former is designed to include desired numbers or proportions » 
of different types of persons. In the accidental sample, on the other hand, 
there is no assurance whatsoever of representativeness, so that certain 
types of persons may be missed completely. . 
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In the quota sample, the person who will actually be interviewed is 
decided upon by the interviewer in the field. For example, he may wish to 
compare the reasons that North Vietnamese soldiers entered the Chieu 
Hoi Program with the reasons that the Viet Cong entered the Chieu Hoi 
Program. Since these people (called hoi chan) remain in the camp only a 
short time, it would be very difficult to perform a carefully drawn random 
sample, which involves: having a list of the population. Therefore, the 
PSYOP analyst may simply say that he would like to have a certain 
number of North Vietnamese defectors and Viet Cong defectors inter- 
viewed. The interviewer then enters the camp, finds out into which 
category (North Vietnamese or Viet Cong) the particular individual he is 
addressing falls. He indicates the category on his interview record and 
proceeds with the interview. If he already has his quota from the cate- 
gory this individual is in, he can skip this interview. When he has filled 
the quotas of both North Vietnamese and Viet Cong (the number of each 
type that the analyst requested), the data collection part of the study is 
completed. 

There are obviously some eplenie associated with this sampling 
technique. One must consider the representativeness of a sample drawn 
in this manner. The major threat to representativeness is the manner in 
which the interviewer obtains the sample. Most likely he will administer 
the instrument to those people who are most available or willing to talk. 
Clearly, they constitute a special segment of the population. Neverthe- 
less, this limitation does not rule out the utility of quota samples in many 
instances. 

When Should a Quota Sample Be Used? Only when the analyst knows 
exactly what type of person he wants to interview; this type is fairly 
- easily recognized. The advantage of quota sampling is that it does not 
require the population lists or dwelling-unit maps that are needed for 
probability sampling. The disadvantage is that there are some doubts 
about the representativeness of the population. It would be better to use 
a probability sample if the situation allows. 


Probability Samples 


The next three types of samples are probability samples. This means 
that each element of the population has a known probability of being 
included in the sample. The PSYOP analyst must draw a probability 
sample if he wants to be able to generalize to the whole population from 
which the sample is drawn. The nonprobability samples just discussed 
(the accidental sample and the quota sample) do not give him any know- 
ledge of the probability of any person in the population being included in 
the sample. 


Simple Random Sample 


In a simple random sample each person in the population has an equal 
probability of being included in the sample. For example, if a sample of 
ten persons were to be drawn from a population of 100 in a simple random 
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‘sample, each person in the population has a known 1/10 or .10 percent 
chance of being in the sample because of the way the sample is drawn. 

The drawing of a simple random sample proceeds as follows. Assume 
. that there is a population of 600 and that the analyst wants to choose a. 
sample of 100. Thus he wants to take every sixth person. Imagine that he 
has a six-sided die with a number on each side from one to six, with no 
number repeated. He also has a list of the people in the population, a 
residence list, or a list of numbers taken from a numbered dwelling-unit 
map (see the following section on population lists and dwelling-unit 
maps). He tosses the die and starts in the population list at the number 
that comes up taking every sixth name. Now it can easily be seen that any 
side of the die has the same chance of coming up as any other side. Thus, 
the starting point on the list could have been any of the first six names, 
with an equal chance for each name. Finally, since all the other names 
depend on the first, they also are determined by chance. 

The same thing can be done by having slips of paper numbered from 1 
to 6, in this case mixing them up in a container and drawing one of them 
out to determine the starting point. The total number to use is deter- 
‘mined by the size of the sample needed (see the section on sample size) 
and the size of the population. Another aternative, of course, would be to 
put a number for each individual in the population on a slip of paper. One 
can draw out enough slips of paper to cover the entire sample. However, 
this method usually takes much longer and does not insure any more 
“randomness.” 

When Should a Simple Random Sample Be Used? When one wants to 
be able to generalize to the whole population from which the sample is 
drawn, or when one wants to use inferential statistical techniques, this is 
the simplest kind of probability sample. It requires no knowledge of the 
population other than a list of its members or dwelling units. 


Stratified Random Sample 


There is another kind of probability sample called a stratified random 
sample. Here, each individual in the population does not have an equal 
chance of being in the sample. The analyst divides the population into two 
er more strata on the basis of one or more characteristics. Each stratum 
then is treated like a different population, and a simple random sample is 
drawn for each. These subsamples are then combined to form the total 
sample. . 

For example, assume that the analyst wants to find out the relationship 
between amount of wealth and certain attitudes and he knows that there 
are (in a population of 100) 20 wealthy, 60 average, and 20 poor persons. 
Then, in a simple random sample, there is too little chance for the wealthy 
or the poor to be included. Because he is studying the attitudes of the 
total population, he wants information on all income groups. Thus he 
needs a sufficient number from every group to be relatively confident that 
their views are accurately expressed. The population is divided by the 
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characteristic of wealth into the above three groups, and same number of 
- each subgroup is sampled separately. . 

When Should a Stratified Random Sample Be Used? The stratified 
random sample may be used when it is known in advance that a special 
segment of the population would not have enough persons in the sample if 
a simple random sample were drawn. As prerequisite for this type of 
sample one must know the characteristics on which the strata are chosen 
and_ one must have a population or residence list. 


Cluster Sample . 


A third type of probability sample is the cluster sample. It is often 
profitable to do the sample on a cluster basis when the population from 
which a sample is to be drawn is very large and distributed over a large 
area. This means that. the pdpulation is divided into geographic areas. 
The sampling process is the same as it is when individuals are being 
sampled, except that it is geographic regions that are being sampled. As 
the sampling proceeds the areas become progressively smaller as the 
following example illustrates. First, draw a random sample of states, 
provinces, or large regions, as described under random sampling. Then, 
in the states or large regions that were drawn in the samples, repeat the 
process for countries or smaller areas, then cites or villages, and, finally, 
for persons within each of the cities or villages. If the sampling is done on 
a random basis at each step, the end-result will be a random sample of 
- people in the country. In this way, the need for population lists for the 
entire country is avoided. Population lists are not needed until relatively 
_ small geographic regions are arrived at. 
~ When Should a Cluster Sample Be Used? When the. population to be 
sampled is very large. It requires a population list or a dwelling-unit map 
of the city or village, but not for the entire country. 


POPULATION LISTS AND DWELLING-UNIT MAPS—TOOLS FOR 
SAMPLING 


Most of the sampling theory and practice has evolved in the United 
States and other developed nations. Consequently, many problems arise 
when using them in developing countries. For example, one of the most 

-ecommon assumptions in sampling theory and practice is the availability of 
census data such as population list, residence lists, or dwelling-unit maps. 
While these are readily available in the United States, reliable lists or 

~ maps are often unavailable in developing countries, and thus a probability 
sample is often impossible to obtain. | 

Another problem of sampling on the basis of population lists is ending 
up with respondents who are great distances apart. In such a case, the 

PSYOP officer might do well to phase the survey so that he reaches the 

people in one region during one phase and the people in another region 

during another phase. This solution is not without its problems. For . 

example, suppose that you are doing an attitude survey in South Vietnam 
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and you want to determine how the people feel about retaliatory B-52 
strikes against North Vietnam. If you do the study in two phases (it could 
actually be any reasonable number of phases), something could occur 
during the time interval that would result in a change in the attitudes 
—that is, a village in the area you are testing could have been bombed by 
accident. Because of the time factor, a preferred technique would be to 
divide the staff between the two areas and to sample concurrently but 
independently. Although this could cause some difficulties in the ad- 
‘ministration of the survey, it could yield quicker and more germane 
results. 

If population or residence lists are not available, the most obvious 
solution is for the analyst to draw up his own list. This, however, is 
usually too costly, since it amounts to taking a census for the area. One 
alternative is to use dwelling-unit maps of the area, although there are . 
some areas in which obtaining a map is not the simple process that it is in 
the United States. Also, if the area studied has a high proportion of 
nomadic people, dwellings may appear and disappear at very short inter- 
vals, making any dwelling-unit map quickly outdated. 

Under the above circumstances, the most convenient method of obtain- 
ing a dwelling-unit map may be as follows. In most areas where military 
intelligence is gathered, the military has aerial photographs of that area. 
If the PSYOP analyst can get copies of these photographs, they can be 
used as maps or as the basis for maps. In fact, military intelligence units . 
often will construct the maps from such photographs. 

If dwelling-unit maps are not available, the PSYOP analyst, if he 
wishes to expend the time and money, cai draw accurate maps from a 
survey of the area. Alternatively, he can go through the streets of the 
villages and lay out the dwellings on a map that contains only gross 
characteristics of the area to locate the residence pattern according to 
landmarks as in the following figure. 

Once a map is obtained, give each residence on the map a number, 
make a list of the numbers, and draw the sample of dwelling units like a 
random sample. 

Still another technique to help in drawing the sample is the grid 

_ method.! This method requires any drawn-to-scale grid map of the area 
being studied. The number of intersections on the grid must be more than 
the sample size. Then, one randomly picks an intersection on the grid and 
samples the nearest dwelling to that intersection (by use of triangulation 
and a pedometer, for example). The random selection of points on the grid 
is done in the same way as the random selection of people described above 
or by using a random number table. All that the grid method really does 
is to approximate a map of the dwelling units of the area, for if the grid 
were sufficiently accurate each dwelling would be Pepreeented by an ° 
intersection on the grid. 


The type of person to be interviewed in a particular dwelling unit—that 
is, head of household, first person seen—must be chosen beforehand. 
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Dwelling-Unit Map 
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Devices exist that can be used to select the specific individual according . 
to some known probability pattern. However, there are several pitfalls 
for using such a method in another culture or in a region in which little 
data exist about household characteristics. For example, there may be 
religious or other reasons for a woman’s not talking to strange men, or 
women may hold a place in the culture that makes them noncredible 
sources. Under such circumstances it may be better to limit the indi- 
viduals interviewed to those who represent the Household and to guard © 
against making generalizations beyond heads of households. The basic. 
point is that the PSYOP analyst must have some knowledge of the culture 
before deciding upon the individuals to be included in the sample. 


SIZE OF THE SAMPLE 


A final step in the sampling process is determining how many people 
will be included in the sample. It may be beneficial to begin discussing 
sample size by using an analogy. As an illustration suppose a man owns a 
car that rattles every time he hits a bump. He takes it to a body shop and 
one of the men there takes the car on a road test. The tester must drive 
the car far enough to be able to hear the rattle, for if he drove it only one 
block, and the road was smooth, the rattle might not be detected. On the 
other hand, he does not want the tester to drive the car 50 miles because 
that would be a waste of his time and money. The size of a sample must, 
likewise, strike the appropriate balance. It must be large enough to do 
the job, but small enough to be workable. 

‘In this regard, cost and accuracy should be considered when determin- 
ing the size of the sample. Although these factors will be treated sepa- 
rately here for ease of discourse, the analyst must keep in mind the fact 
that they impact on each other. 

Since cost limitations are usually available before the survey begins, 
these will be discussed first. Thus, the psyoperator should consider the 
cost per person interviewed when deciding on the size of the sample and, 
further, he should determine the number of man-hours that will be spent 
in collecting the data. Once transportation to the locale has been pro- 
vided, later interviews may be less expensive than the first ones. One 
item that is all too frequently overlooked is the cost of analysis of the data _ 
that have been gathered. Even though the data collection phase of the 
survey may be very inexpensive, the analysis of those data may be quite 
costly. In other words, the analyst must consider the cost of the entire 
survey, not only the cost of the data collection. The same argument can be 
made in terms of time. The psyoperator may have a limited amount of 
time to complete the survey and to perform the analyses. This means that 
the sample size must be guided by the usable resources of the person who 
is conducting the survey. 

On the other side of the coin is the degree of accuracy desired or 
demanded by the survey. Recall the analogy to road-testing a car. The 
farther the repairman drives the car, presumably the more accurate his — 
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judgment will be about the location’ of the problem. In sampling, it is 
obvious that the greatest precision will be achieved when the entire 
population is tested, and as the proportion sampled. gets smaller, so will 
the precision of the results. 

There is an additional consideration that affects the number of indi- 
viduals needed for accuracy, and that is the way the population is ex- 
pected to divide in their responses. Suppose the analyst asks a sample of 
people a question that can be answered with one of two alternatives. He . 
wants to be quite certain that the percentages in the sample really 
represent the population percentages. (In survey research, 95 percent 
certainty is the usual goal.) The size of the sample depends on the amount 
of difference in the percentages and on how accurate the analyst wishes to 
be.” 

Table 1 shows that if there are tare: diWerencans in the population, a . 
small sample will bring this out clearly; but, if the differences are small a 
larger sample is required. To summarize, the important thing to re- 
member when thinking about the size of a sample is that accuracy and 
cost are often in conflict. The PSYOP analyst must achieve a balance 
between the two. 

Table 2 is an overview intended to help the analyst decide on the 
sample technique he will use. It should not be considered as a substitute 
for the preceding text, nor should it be used uncritically. Recall that the 
accidental and quota samples (numbers 1 and 2 in Table 2) are nonproba- 
bility samples: there is no knowledge of the probability of an element of 
the population being included in the sample. They should be used only 
when a probability sample is not possible. Simple random, stratified 
random, and cluster samples (numbers 3, 4, and 5 in Table 2) are probabil- 
ity samples: each element of the population has a known probability of 
being included in the sample. They should be used when one wants to be 
able to generalize to the whole population from which the sample was 
drawn. The table below shows sample sizes for 3 levels of accuracy and 
two statements about the distribution of responses. Clearly, it is very 
useful to have some idea about response distribution. 


TABLE 13 


SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION, ACCURACY, AND SIZE 


Certainty that the sample . No assumption about the Assume that the responses 
mean is within .1 standard © distribution of responses are normally distributed 
deviation of the population 
mean . 

90% 1,000 272 

95% 2,000 - 384 

99% 10,000 707 
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| TABLE 2. 
SAMPLE TYPES 


Sample Type Characteristics Example When to Use 
1, Accidental Haphazardly drawn, with no consideration Going to the street corner and sampling the Almost never, only when no alternative seems 
given to the population to which general- persons that walk by. available. It may be better to have poor data 
ization will be made. : than no data at. all. If this method is used, 
one must keep in mind its lack of represen- 
tativeness. 
2. Quota Each person in the sample is selected by the If someone wanted to compare the attitudes A probability sample would be better, since 
‘ interviewer, but he is constrained by.rules of . of village headmen with attitudes of the religious there are some doubts about the representative- 
inclusion that are determined by the study leaders in a certain area, he could simply instruct  _ ness of the sample of the population. It can 
director. The individual is selected on the basis his interviewers to go out and get responses be used only when the important characteristics 
of some characteristic that he possesses. The from, say, 30 of each. are known and fairly easily recognizable. It 
number of persons ef each type is determined - does not require the population lists or the 
by the study director on the basis of the needs dwelling-unit maps that are needed for probability 
of the analysis. The probability of a person’s ; sampling. 


inclusion is not known. : 
se a SS SSS ————————T—SSS 


3. Simple Every, person in the population has an ‘equal If there are 100 persons in the population and This is the simplest probability design and 
random and known probability of being included in the sample is of 20 persons, then each indivi- requires no knowledge of the population other - 
the sample. ; dual has a .20 or 1/5 chance of being sampled. © than who the members are. It must be used 


for inferential statistics and generalization to the 
; whole population. 
J 


4. Stratified The population is divided on some known char- If there are in population of 100, 20 wealthy, 60 When it is known in advance that a special seg- 
* random acteristic and each portion is sampled on a average, and 20 poor persons, then, in a sim- ment of the population would not have enough 
simple random basis. ple random sample there is too little chance _persons in the sample if the sample were drawn 
: for the wealthy or the poor to be included. If the randomly. It also allows the use of inferential 
population were divided and then each segment _ statistics. : 


were sampled separately, enough of the extreme 
cases would be included for analysis. 


5. Cluster The ultimate set of persons is determined by a First a sample of large areas is chosen, then a When the population to be sampled is very large. 


series of probability samples from increasingly set of smaller areas from this sample, and so on It requires a list of persons or a dwelling-unit 
smaller geographic areas. . until the final set of persons is decided upon. - map. This sample also allows the use of inferential 
statistics. . : 


. . - 


_ SUMMARY, 


In summary, samples are used to gain reasonably accurate knowledge 
about a population without having to interview every single member. 
There are several types of samples. First, the accidental sample is easy 
to obtain but can be seriously biased and misleading. Second, the quota 
sample includes predetermined numbers or proportions of different types 
of persons. The selection of individual persons within each type is left to 
the interviewer's discretion. Third, the simple random sample gives each 
member of a population a known chance to be selected. Fourth, the 
stratified random sample includes proportions of a population divided on ° 
known characteristics in order to not underrepresent any relevant sub- 
groups. Fifth, the cluster sample starts with-a country or large area and 
progressively samples smaller areas. Although random samples are gen- 
. erally more accurate, the PSYOP officer with limited time or resources 
may find it necessary to use the less accurate quota sample. Methods of: 
drawing the samples using population lists and dwelling-unit maps were 
considered with discussion of field problems. There was also a discussion 
of cost and accuracy factors that enter into the decision regarding the size 
of the sample to be used. 

NOTES 

© C. W. MeNett, Jr. and R.E. Kirk, “Drawing. Random Samples in Cross-Cultural 
Studies: A Suggested Method, “American Anthropologist, LXX (February 1968), pp. 
50-55. 

2 Wilbur Schramm, An Introduction to Communication Research for Developing Na- 


tions (Stanford, Calif.: Institute for Communication Research, 1967). 
3 Ibid. p. 60. 


Content Analysis 


FACTORS INFLUENCING NORTH VIETNAMESE MORALE* 


By the 7TH PSYOP GROUP 


Content analysis is illustrated in this article. The technique is used to study the will of Ho 
Chi Minh and to relate his last testment to psychological factors affecting North 
Vietnamese morale. 

In his last will and testament, executed a few months before his death 
in September 1969, Ho Chi Minh exhorted his people to continue the fight 
until the goal of national independence was achieved, until the last foreign 
troops were driven from Vietnamese soil. To realize this goal, the Viet- 
namese people are asked to be prepared to continue fighting for another 
15 or 20 years, more if necessary. 

Prospects of 15 to 20 additional years of war would appear at first 
examination to be extremely discouraging to a people who have been in 


*From “PSYOP Intelligence,” a Special Report (SRI-71) of the Research and Analysis 
Branch of the Research Intelligence Division, 7th PSYOP Group, 11 February 1971. 
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an almost continual state of war since 1945. Ho’s statement appeared to 
present opportunities to opponents of North Vietnam to mount a 
psychological campaign against the North Vietnamese. Indeed this seem- 
ingly demoralizing pronouncement on the possible duration of the Viet- 
nam War has been seized upon by U.S. and allied propagandists in efforts 
to weaken the fighting spirit of VC and NVA troops in South Vietnam as 
well as civilian support of the war effort in North Vietnam. 

Ho Chi Minh has been labeled many things by his opponents through- - 
out his long political career, but never a fool. Both the message and the 
vehicle that conveyed his last admonition were selected for the greatest 
impact on the North Vietnamese people. Ho Chi Minh was loved and 
truly venerated by his people almost to the point of being considered a 
god. The last will and testament was his final formal communication to his 
people, an expression of what he wanted to be carried out after his death. 
This testament is constantly referred to in North Vietnamese mass 
media. The Hanoi leadership effectively invokes the memory of Ho in 
attempts to motivate the population to greater efforts in all aspects of 
national life. 

In making such a last statement, Ho Chi Minh was drawing heavily 
upon the Vietnamese past. He was reminding people of the tactics by 
which the Vietnamese people have won wars throughout history. Usually 
faced with an enemy vastly superior in strength and arms, as the Chinese 
‘or more recently the French, the Vietnamese have traditionally 
employed the only resources available to them: terrain suitable to their 
. tactics; a brave determined people; and time. 

To the Vietnamese the most important of these was time. The Viet- 
namese have won wars throughout their history by fighting for a longer 
time than their opponents thought possible. Seven Chinese invasions 
were successfully repulsed. The Vietnamese struggle with the Mongol 
hordes lasted 31 years before the Vietnamese drove them from their 
territory. Wars lasting 30 to 40 years are not uncommon in Vietnamese 
history. The ability to wage such protracted wars, the tenacity with 
which the Vietnamese continue to fight, regardless of the time required 
to defeat the enemy, is the quality with which the Vietnamese people 
have won their wars. 

The Vietnamese people, both North and South, are intensely proud of 
their history, Until modern times, and with the exception of brief periods 
of Chinese domination, the Vietnamese have maintained their national 
independence. They have always maintained their identity as a people 
regardless of the political situation. Pride in history and military 
achievements is shown by the manner in which streets in both Vietnams 
are named. Almost without exception streets are named honoring milit- 
ary and political heroes who have led the people against foreign invaders, 
usually the Chinese. © 

Given this apparent ability to ciltlast the opponent, it is of interest to 
note Hanoi’s thinking about the American people in this regard. A basic . 
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tenet on which Hanoi strategists have based their present war tactics, | 
protracted warfare, is the conviction that the American people are 
psychologically incapable of staying with a long-term war. The North 
Vietnamese predicted early in the conflict that the American people would 
soon tire of the war. The U.S. public would eventually react against rising 
casualties and rising war costs and force the U.S. government to end the 
war, thought North Vietnamese strategists. 


Accurately gauging the present state of morale in North Vision’: isa 
difficult: task. Government control of the communication media, the small 
number of vistors permitted in the country, restriction on the travel of 
the visitors, and particularly the complete absence of unsupervised con- 
tacts with ordinary citizens are factors contributing to the searcity of 


information. 
* ok ok OK € 


A French reporter, who traveled extensively in North Vietnam on two 
different occasions stated that his most vivid impression on the second 
trip, six weeks after Ho’s death, was the absence of change throughout 
the country. Everywhere he traveled he saw again the same posters seen 
during the bombing period urging the population to remain war- 
conscious, warning against any relaxation while the enemy still 
threatens. Bomb shelters were much in evidence, as were antiaircraft 
sites, which were constantly manned. Almost no effort had been made to 
reconstruct destroyed or damaged buildings although main arteries of 
transportation were restored or under repair. 

* KF Kok & 

The draft in North Vietnam is not popular. However, there is no 
indication of efforts to avoid conscription. Correspondence from troops 
outside the country is infrequent, although exploits and resounding vic- 
tories of Peoples’ Liberation Armed Foreces of South Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia are continually related to the population through the mass 
media. 

There is no question that the vast majority of North Vietnamese people 
want peace. They have suffered much as a result of two decades or more 

_of war. An entire generation has never known peace. Notwithstanding 
the desire for peace and relief from the hardships borne by the people as a. 
result of the war, there is little evidence to indicate that popular resolve 
to support the North Vietnamese Government’s war policy has been 
appreciably lessened. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH, AND PSYOP, INTRODUCTION 
PERSUASION* 


By Irvine L. JANIS 


An overview of recent research and conceptualization in the field of persuasive 
communication, a major area of PSYOP. 

The art of “winning men’s minds by words” has occupied the attention 
of philosophers since long before the time of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
commentaries on rhetoric. But not until the twentieth century has there 
been any concerted effort of empirically oriented scholars to describe 
objectively the conditions under which persuasion succeeds or fails. 

-Pioneering contributions. In a recent survey of current knowlege 
about persuasive communication, four social scientists who made pioneer- 
ing contributions during the first half of this century have been singled 
out as the founding fathers of the new field of research on persuasive 
communication (Schramm 1963). One is the political scientist Harold D._ 
Lasswell, who carried out the first detailed descriptive studies of major 
propaganda campaigns, focusing on the communications issued by na-. 
tional elites during World War I and by totalitarian movements that tried 
to influence the masses during the period of the great depression. - 
Lasswell formulated a set of theoretical categories for analyzing the 
_ effects of persuasive communications and initiated the development of 
systematic techniques of content analysis (Lasswell et al. 1949). 

A second major figure is the sociologist Paul.Lazarsfeld, who worked 
out new methods for investigating the impact of mass media on voting 
behavior and on the beliefs, judgments, and values of the mass audience. 
Using poll data from U.S. election campaigns and panel surveys of public 
reactions to a wide variety of radio programs, Lazarsfeld and his col- 
leagues have described the complex communication networks and cross 
pressures that exist in modern communities. Their studies (Lazarsfeld et 
al. 1944; Katz & Lazarsfeld 1955) highlight the influential role of local 
opinion leaders, who function as “gatekeepers” by promoting or rejecting 
the evaluative judgments transmitted in the mass media by political 
parties, business organizations, public welfare authorities, and intellec- 
tuals. 

A third outstanding contributor to scientific research on social influ-. 
ence is the psychologist Kurt Lewin, whose studies emphasized the 
powerful barriers to change that are created by the primary and secon- 
dary groups with which the individual is affiliated. One of his major 


*Excerpts from “Persuasion,” International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 
12, The Macmillan Company and The Free Press, New York, 1968, pp. 55-63. “Persuasion” 
by Irving L. Janis. Reprinted with permission of the Publisher from THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, David L. Sills, Editor-in 
Chief. Volume 12, pages 53 to 63. Copyright © 1968 by Crowell Collier and Macmillan, Ine. 
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explanatory concepts to account for resistance to new sources of social 
pressure is the counterpressure arising from the existence of group 
norms, in which attitudes are anchored. When attempting to understand 
why a person accepts or rejects a persuasive message, according to 
Lewin (1947), the investigator should examine the person’s anticipations 
about whether or not he will be diverging from the norms of his reference 
groups, such as his family, his work group, and the social organizations 
with which he identifies. . . . 

- Another psychologist, Carl I. Hovland, is the fourth contributor to 
have helped build up systematic knowledge about communication effects 
and the processes of persuasion. Hovland initiated broad programs of 
experimental research designed to test general hypotheses concerning 
the factors that determine whether or not the recipients of a persuasive 
message will be influenced. Some of the studies by Hovland and his 
collaborators (see, e.g., Personality and Persuasibility 1959) bear di- 
rectly on the hypotheses put forth by Lasswell, Lazarsfeld, and Lewin, 
while others have led to unexpected discoveries and new theoretical 
analyses of the psychological processes cee ‘suceessful persua- 
sion. 

The sections that follow present some of the main generalizations 
drawn from these and other studies in order to indicate ep representaeive 
hypotheses and empirical findings. . 

Resistance to persuasion. During recent decades many self-styled ex- 
perts in propaganda, journalism, advertising, and public relations have 
promoted an image of modern man as highly gullible. The new field of 
mass-communications research, which developed from the work of these 
four pioneering social scientists, has shattered this image along with 
other popular preconceptions concering the alleged power of the mass 
media to manipulate, exploit, or “brainwash” the public. A review of the 
evidence accumulated from relevant research studies indicates that mass 
communications generally fail to produce any marked changes in social 
attitudes or actions (see Klapper 1960). The slight effects produced by the 
press, films, radio, and television are usually limited to a reinforcement of 
the pre-existing beliefs and values of the audience. Campaigns designed 
to persuade people to change their values, to modify social stereotypes, 
or to foster a new political ideology generally mobilize powerful resi- 
tances in the public. So pervasive are these resistances, according to the 
documented accounts of numerous investigators, that one could charac- 
terize “successful persuasion” by the mass media as a relatively rare 
social phenomenon. 

Hovland, Janis, and Kelley (1953), in their analysis of factors that 
influence attention, comprehension, and acceptance of persuasive mes- 
sages, call attention to essential differences between educational instruc- 
tion and persuasion. Most of the differences pertain to the audience’s 
initial expectations,. which have a marked influence on motivation to 
accept or reject the communicator’s conclusions. In the case of instruc- 
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tional communications, where high acceptance is readily elicited, the 
educational setting is typically one in which the members of the audience 
anticipate that the communicator is trying to help them, that his conclu- 
_ sions are incontrovertible, and that they will be socially rewarded rather 
than punished for adhering to his conclusions. In persuasive situations, on 
the other hand, interfering expectations are aroused, and these operate 
as resistances. The authors point out that the findings from experiments 
on communication effects seem to converge upon three types of interfer- 
ing expectations that operate to decrease the degree of acceptance: (1) 
expectations of being manipulated by the communicator (e.g., being made 
a “sucker” by an untrustworthy source, who has ulterior economic or 
political motives for trying to persuade others to support his position); (2) 
expectations of being “wrong” (e.g., making incorrect judgments on a 
- controversial political issue or overlooking antithetical evidence that 
would be grounds for a more cautious or compromise position); and (3) 
expectations of social disapproval (e.g., from the local community or from 
a primary group whose norms are not in accord with the communicator’s 
position). 
This third type of resistance, which reflects Lewin’s “social anchorage” 
concept, has been most extensively investigated. Many studies indicate 
that when the members of an audience are exposed to a communication 
advocating a position that goes counter to the norms of one or more of 
their reference groups, their resistance will vary directly with the 
strength of the formal and informal sanctions put forth by the norm- 
_ setting group. Quite aside from any special sanctions applied to those who 
violate the group norms, the mere perception that the vast majority of 
other members accept a given norm operates as a powerful force on the 
individual to conform to that norm (Lewin 1947; Asch 1952; Kiesler & 
Corbin 1965). 


~ DETERMINANTS OF SUCCESSFUL PERSUASION 


Most of the substantiated propositions about successful persuasion 
designate factors that help to decrease psychological resistances when | 
the recipients are exposed to a persuasive communication (see Janis & 
Smith 1965). Exposure requires not only adequate physical transmission 
. of the message but also audience attention, which will not be elicited if the 
communication is perceived as deviating markedly from pre-existing at- 

. titudes and values or as violating the norms of an important reference 
group. If a persuasive communication evokes sufficient attention to sur- 
mount the exposure hurdle, its success will then depend upon com- 
prehension (i.e., the extent to which the audience grasps the essential 
meanings the communicator intended to convey) and acceptance (i.e., the 
degree to which the audience. is convinced by the arguments and/or is 
responsive to the motivational appeals presented in the communication). 

The main types of factors that have been investigated are those 

specified by Lasswell’s classic formula for communications analysis: Who — 
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says what to whom with what effect? Janis and Holvand (1959) present a 
paradigm of interacting factors that enter into successful persuasion (see 
Figure 1). Communicator characteristics, the content of the message, the 
manner of presentation, and other crucial situational factors shown in 
column 1 are considered to be stimulus variables capable of touching off 
the key mediating processes (represented in column 3)—attention, com- 
prehension, and acceptance—that give rise to the various effects desig- 
nated as attitude change (column 4). The magnitude of the influence 
exerted by the stimulus variables also depends on different types of 
predispositional variables (represented in column 2). 
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Source: Based on Janis and Hoviand 1959. 


Figure 1—Major factors in persuasion 
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Communicator and content factors. The most thoroughly investigated 
propositions bearing on the processes of persuasion are those that specify 
how one or another of the stimulus attributes is related to successful 
persuasion. Sometimes communications research has merely confirmed 
certain of the well-known prescriptions formulated by experts in the art 
of persuasion. But research occasionally leads to the discovery of unex- 
pected limiting conditions or hitherto unknown relationships that call into 
question the commonly accepted assumptions about how people can be 
influenced to change their beliefs or attitudes. 

Prestige and “sleeper” effects. Studies of prestige effects have con- 
firmed some “obvious” assumptions and refuted other, equally “obvious” 
ones. Several communication experiments have shown, as might be ex- 
pected, that there is an immediate gain in acceptance of persuasive 
communications when the message is given by someone who is initially 
accorded relatively high prestige by the audience or when the arguments 
are attributed to a relatively trustworthy source. But, contrary to expec- 
tations, it has been found that in the long run, persuasive communications 
from low-prestige sources turn out to be just as effective as those from 
high-prestige sources. This phenomenon has been termed the “sleeper” 
effect (see Hovland et al. 1953, pp. 254-259; Kelman & Hovland 1953). 
Both positive and negative prestige effects seem to wear off over a period 
of several weeks. When a communication comes from a.nonprestigious or 
distrusted source, the audience tends at first to reject the message. But 
as time goes on, acceptance of the originally discounted statements has 
been found to increase, evidently because with the passage of time, the 
content of the message is no longer spontaneously associated with the 
source. 

One-sided versus two-sided presentations. Another issue that has been 
systematically investigated is whether persuasion is more effective when 
it concentrates exclusively on the arguments supporting the propagan- 
dist’s position or when it includes discussion of the opposing arguments. 
Hitler and other Nazi propaganda strategists have claimed that in appeal- 
ing for a specific line of action, no rival or opposing ideas should ever be 
mentioned, because they invite comparisons, hesitation, and doubt. But 
the available evidence indicates that this principle holds true only under 
very limited conditions, such as when the audience is unaware of the 
arguments for the other side of the issue. When the audience is strongly 
opposed to the position being advocated, a persuasive message is gener- 
ally more effective if it includes the opposing arguments than if it pre- 
sents only the arguments in favor of one side of the issue (see Hovland et 
al. 19538, pp. 105-110; Hovland et al. 1949, pp. 201-227; Klapper 1960, pp. 
113-116). Moreover, even when the audience is not initially opposed to 
the communicator’s position, a two-sided presentation will be more effec- 
tive in creating sustained changes in attitudes if the communication is 
given under conditions where the audience will subsequently be exposed 
to countercommunications presenting the opposing arguments. 
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Inoculation devices. When the members of an audience are pre-exposed 
to the opposing arguments along with some refutations, they are to some 
extent “inoculated” against subsequent countercommunications, because 
the new arguments will be much less impressive and more readily dis-. 
_ counted (see Lumsdaine & Janis 1953). This type of inoculation has been 
found to produce a “generalized immunization effect” under certain condi- 
tions, notably when a communication advocates recommendations that 
the audience already regards as being in line with commonly accepted 
norms, such as simple health rules. Thus, inclusion of a few arguments 
that momentarily shake the confidence of members of the audience in 
cultural truisms they had always taken for granted will reduce the 
chances of their being influenced by subsequent counterpropaganda, be- 
cause they become more resistant both to the counterarguments specifi- 
cally mentioned and refuted in the original two-sided communication and 
to new counterarguments which might otherwise shake their beliefs 
(McGuire 1961). 

Another simple inoculation device has been found to be effective in 
reducing the influence of unconventional communications that take issue 
with cultural truisms of the type that people are seldom or never called 
upon to defend. This device consists of stimulating the members of an 
audience to build up defenses by warning them in advance that their 
hitherto unchallenged beliefs will soon be exposed to strong attack 
(McGuire 1961; 1964; McGuire & Papageorgis 1962). 

The well-known “freezing” effects of public commitment to a newly 
adopted policy or course of action form the basis for another type of 
communication device that prevents backsliding. Experimental studies 
indicate that resistance to subsequent countercommunications can be 
built up if, after presenting impressive arguments-and appeals, the com- 
municator uses his persuasive influence to induce his listeners to endorse 
the position publicly—for example, by voting openly for it, signing a 
petition, or showing other overt signs of acceptance that will be seen by 
people in their community (see Lewin 1947; Attitude Organization and 
Change 1960). 

Other types of inoculation procedures have been studied to determine 
the conditions under which acceptance of a new attitude or policy recom- 
mendation will be sustained despite subsequent exposure to frustrations, 
threats, or setbacks that arouse strong negative effects. For example, 
after having been persuaded to adopt a communicator’s recommenda- 
tions, the audience may subsequently be exposed to warnings or punish- 
ments that stimulate avoidance of the recommendations. The emotional 
impact of the subsequent setback will tend to be reduced if the audience 
has been given inoculating communications that predict the threatening 
event in advance, thus eliminating the element of surprise and, at the 
- same time, stimulating appropriate defenses (see Janis 1962). Similarly, in 
the case of “bad news” events that generate pessimistic expectations 
about the future, preparatory communications that present grounds for 
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maintaining optimistic expectations can help soften the blow and enable 
the audience to resist being unduly influenced by the impact of the 
' disturbance (Janis et al. 1951). In general, the eventual success of any 
attempt at persuading people to carry out a given course of action is likely 
to be attained if the communicator frankly discusses the possible sub- 
sequent difficulties and countercommunications, presenting them in a 
way that helps to create a cognitive frame of reference for discounting or 
minimizing them if they do, in fact, materialize. 

‘Effectiveness of “primacy.” Since most inoculation devices involve 
familiarizing the audience with counteraguments, two-sided communica- 
tions might be more advantageous in the long run, even in circumstances 
where a one-sided communication could,be expected to be more successful 
in producing immediate changes in a higher proportion of the audience. 
There are, of course, many different ways of arranging the opposing 
arguments in a two-sided communication, and some ways of inserting 
them have been found to be more effective than others. For example, 
when the audience is not familiar with the opposing arguments, a two- 
sided communication from an authoritative source tends to be more 
effective if the opposing arguments are presented after, rather than 
before, the favorable arguments that support the communicator’s conclu- 
sion. By giving strong favorable arguments first, the communication 
arouses the audience’s motivation to accept the communicator’s conclu- 
sion, so that when the negative material subsequently occurs, it can be 
better tolerated. Furthermore, if a strong case is made for the com- 
municator’s position at the outset, there is a greater likelihood that the 
recipient will make an early decision to accept the communicator’s posi- 
tion and thereafter tend to minimize dissonance or conflict by ignoring the 
opposing ideas (see Brehm & Cohen 1962; Festinger 1957; 1964; Janis 
1957; 1959). This primacy effect, when tested with communications de- 
signed to induce opposing attitudes toward the same social objects or 
policies, proved to be extremely pronounced under conditiions where the 
contradictory material was not spontaneously salient and there was no 
time interval between the first set of arguments and the second, con- 

-tradictory set (Asch 1946; Luchins 1957a; 1957b; Janis & Feierabend 
1957). Under other conditions, however, such as where the audience is 
very familiar with the opposing arguments and has initial doubts about 
the communicator’s honesty, a recency effect might predominate, making 
it more advantageous to give the counterarguments first, with the main 
affirmative arguments saved for the end of the communication cee Hov- 
land et al. 1957, pp. 180-147.) 

Emotional appeals. It is commonly recognized that when a person 
remains unmoved by repeated attempts to persuade him with rational 
arguments, he might nevertheless show a marked change as soon as 
emotional appeals are introduced. Probably the most widespread form of: 
emotional appeal in modern Western culture involves the arousal of fear 
by emphasizing anticipated threats. Antiwar propaganda, public health 
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- campaigns, and other efforts at mass persuasion frequently rely upon 
emotional shock devices to motivate people to carry out preventive mea- 
sures or to support policies designed to avert potential dangers (for 
example, promoting a ban against a nuclear weapons test by emphasizing 
the horrors of war).For maximal effectiveness, this device requires not - 
only that the communications succeed in arousing fear but also that the 
recommendations function as effective reassurances. The latter term 
refers to verbal statements—plans, resolutions, judgments, 
evaluations—that are capable of alleviating or reducing emotional ten- 
sion. Many communication experiments have been designed to test popu- 
lar claims about the effectiveness of emotional appeals and to determine 
_ objectively the conditions under which such appeals are successful. 
Political leaders and public health authorities often assume that the 
protective actions or practical solutions they advocate will be more read- 
ily accepted, the more they succeed in frightening the audience about the 
dangerous consequences of failing to adhere to their recommendations. 
This assumption may occasionally be correct, as in the case of recommen- 
dations concerning immediate escape actions (e.g., evacuation of a danger 
area within a few minutes after an emergency warning is issued). But the 
assumption appears to be questionable in many instances, especially 
when the goal is to induce delayed actions or sustained attitudes (e.g., 
evacuating at some future date, if the threat materializes; supporting a 
disarmament movement; favoring prodemocratic policies). The available 
evidence indicates that presenting fear-arousing material in a persuasive 
communication tends to stimulate the recipient’s vigilance and his need 
for reassurance. But this does not necessarily increase his motivation to 
accept authoritative recommendations about ways to avert or cope with 
the danger, since the person may find other ways to reduce his fear. 
Whenever fear is aroused to a very high level, resistances tend to be 
strongly mobilized. This will reduce the effectiveness of a persuasive 
communication, unless it is outweighed by certain other factors that could 
facilitate attitude change (Hovland et al. 1953, pp. 56-98; Leventhal 
1965). Among the facilitating conditions that increase an audience’s toler- 
ance for a strong dosage of fear-arousing material in a persuasive mes- | 
sage is the inclusion of one or more highly specific recommendations that 
offer an apparently good solution to the problems posed by the threat, 
with no obvious loopholes (Leventhal et al. 1965). When this condition is 
not met, as is often the case in “scare” propaganda, the use of a strong 
emotional appeal may produce much less acceptance of the com- 
municator’s recommendations than a milder appeal, since the audience 
will then become motivated to attach little importance to the the threat or 
' develop some other form of defensive avoidance that enables them to 
alleviate their fear. Sometimes strong emotional appeals attain spectacu- 
lar persuasive effects, but it is difficult to predict accurately that a very 
‘high dosage of fear will not exceed the optimal level. Preliminary “prog-. 
ram assessment” research with cross-sectional samples of the intended 
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audience is usually needed to make sure that the version of the communi- 
cation containing a strong appeal is more effective than a version contain- 
. ing a more moderate appeal. 

Implicit. versus explicit conclusions. Many claims are made about 
effective. strategies for inducing people to change their attitudes and 
values, but some of these claims are difficult to assess empirically. One 
such notion is that a nondirective approach—similar to that used by many 
counselors and psychotherapists when dealing with people who seek help 
in making conflictful decisions of an upsetting nature—will generally be 
more effective in mass communications than a more directive ap- 
proach . . . One testable implication of this notion is that a mass com- 
munication will sway more people if instead of stating an explicit conclu- 
sion, the communicator allows the audience to draw its own conclusions 
from the facts, arguments, and appeals that he presents. Undoubtedly, 
there are some circumstances where direct suggestions are likely to meet 
with such insurmountable resistances that an indirect approach is the 
only hope for exerting any influence whatsoever. But for informative 
‘communications dealing with relatively impersonal issues, the available 

research evidence indicates that it is generally more effective to state the 

conclusions or recommendations explicitly, even when the propagandist 
is regarded as biased or untrustworthy (see Hovland et al. 1953, pp. 
100-105; Klapper 1960, pp. 84-91, 116-117). One of the main advantages of 
stating the conclusions explicitly is that it helps to prevent the audience 
from missing or distorting the essential point of the arguments. 

Effects of role playing. One type of indirect persuasion that has been 
carefully investigated involves the use of a special role-playing technique. . 
It has been repeatedly found that when a person is required to play a role 
entailing the presentation of a persuasive message to others in his own 
words, he will be more influenced than if he were passively exposed to the 

.same message. This “saying is believing” tendency has been found to 
occur even when role playing is artifically induced by asking people to 
take part in a test of their public-speaking ability or to write essays 
(Janis & King 1954; Kelman 1953). Experimental evidence indicates that 
mere repetition of a persuasive message has little effect as compared with 
an improvised restatement and elaboration of the arguments and conclu- 
sions (King & Janis 1956). The success of improvised role playing might be 
attributed to several different psychological processes. Festinger (1957) 
suggests that the primary gain from role playing comes from efforts to 
reduce dissonance between what one is saying publicly and what one 
actually believes, and a number of experiments offer some supporting 
evidence (e.g., Brehm & Cohen 1962; Festinger & Carlsmith 1959; Fes- 
tinger 1964). An alternative explanation is in terms of self-persuasion; 
when attempting to convey the message to others, the role player is likely 
to think up new formulations of the arguments, new illustrations and 
appeals. These are likely to be convincing incentives to himself, especially 
if he regards the improvised ideas as his “own” (see Hovland et al. 1953, 
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pp. 228-237; Janis & Gilmore 1965; Elms & Janis 1965). This theoretical 
issue has not yet been settled, and the differential predictions from the 
alternative explanations are currently under investigation (see Carlsmith 
et al. 1966; Rosenburg 1965). 

Personality factors. Numerous studies have shown that social at- 
titudes are frequently resistant to persuasion because they satisfy deep- 
seated personality needs. Such attitudes are likely to remain unchanged 
unless self-insight techniques or special types of persuasive appeals are 
used that take account of the adjustive and ego-defensive functions of 
these attitudes (see Katz & Stotland 1959; Lasswell 1930-1951; Smith et 
al. 1956). It is logical, therefore, that assessment of personality attributes 
should help in predicting whether a given person will be responsive to 
persuasive messages that deal with a particular topic or that employ one 
or another type of argument. Studies of authoritarian personalities, for 
example, indicate that any communication fostering rigid, antidemocratic 
controls over political dissenters and minority out-groups will tend to be 
more readily accepted by one particular type of personality (see Adorno 
et al. 1950). An outstanding characteristic of this personality is a strong 
latent need to displace hostility away from in-groups toward out- 
groups—as manifested by symptoms of intense ambivalence toward pa- 
rents, bosses, and other authority figures, combined with a high degree 
of inhibition of normal sexual and aggressive activities. 


Table 1 shows a set of hypothetical diagnostic categories, worked out 
by Katz (1960), that might prove to be useful for predicting individual 
differences in responsiveness to persuasion on important social issues. 
The first step would be to determine which of the four basic types of 
functions (column 1) is served by the person’s current attitude on the 
issue in question. The type of need fulfilled by each function is shown in 
the second column of the table. If one could assess the status of these 

needs accurately, one would presumably be able to predict the types of 
- situations that would arouse the attitude (column 3) and the general 
conditions that would have to be met in order to change each individual’s 
attitude (column 4). 

One of the main reasons why Katz’s hypothetical schema is regarded as 
a promising functional approach to the study of attitude change is that it 
helps to explain why the conditions required for changing certain at- 
_ titudes, particularly those diagnosed as serving an ego-defensive func- 
tion, are not satisfied by the usual forms of persuasion to be found in the 
mass media. The material in this table carries the implication that no 
simple psychological formula can be expected to subsume all instances of 
attitude change. This implication confirms clinical observations, which 
indicate that unconscious dynamics as well as conscious processes are 
sometimes involved when a person clings unyieldingly to his stand in the 
face of strong persuasive arguments or when he readily gives in, without 
any opposition, on an important social or political issue (see Lasswell 
1930-1951). It also agrees with experimental evidence indicating that 
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even when dealing with conscious attitudes, we cannot expect to find only 
one type of cognitive process that will account for successful persuasion. 
For example, the striving for consistency among cognitions bearing on 
the same issue—which Heider (1958) has postulated as a fundamental 
human tendency in response to all meaningful communications— 
sometimes appears to be an important determinant of reactions to per- 
suasion, but it does not account for certain instances where other motiva- 
tional factors, such as pleasurable anticipations of gain, may become the 
dominant determinants (see Rosenberg & Abelson 1960). 


Individual differences are to be expected, not only in response to 
persuasive pressures from agruments that create cognitive imbalances 
but also in response to emotional appeals (see Janis & Feshbach 1954) and 
group pressures induced by giving information about the consensus of 
judgments made by one’s peers (see Crutchfield 1955); these are called 
“content-bound” predispositions. Some research evidence also points to 
specific personality needs, preferences, and sensitivities that predispose 
certain persons to be highly responsive to one or another limited type of 
communicator (Janis & Hovland 1959); these are termed 
“eommunicator-bound” predispositions. In Figure 1, all such sources of 
individual differences are represented in the second column by the box 
labeled “specific predispositions.” 


In addition to specific types of predispositional factors, there are also 
certain personality attributes that predispose people to be swayed by, or 
to be resistant to, any persuasive message, irrespective of what is said, 
how it is said, or who says it. This general persuasibility factor (rep- 
resented by the box at the top of the second column in Figure 1) has been 
inferred from research on the consistency of individual differences. Such 
research indicates that when a large audience is exposed to many diffe- 
rent types of persuasive communications on many different types of — 

issues, some persons are consistently resistant, whereas others are mod- 
erately persuasible, and still others are highly persuasible (see Abelson & 
Lesser 1959a; Janis & Field 1959a; 1959b). Among the personaltiy factors 
found to be predictive of low resistance to all forms of persuasive influ- 
ence are (1) low self-esteem; (2) inhibition of overt aggressive behavior; 
(3) high fantasy imagery and strong empathic responses to symbolic 
representations; and (4) other-directed rather than inner-directed orien- 
tation, that is, a value system stressing adaptation to the social environ- 
ment rather than inner standards for regulating one’s conduct. It is a 
puzzling fact, however, that these relationships have been found only in 
samples of men, since no such relationships have been found as yet in 
samples of women. These findings have been attributed to differences in 
the social roles prescribed for women and men in our society, which may 
also account for the repeated finding that women are more persuasible 
than men on social and political issues (see Hovland & Janis 1959). 
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Function 


Table 1—Determinants of attitude formation, arousal, and change in relation. to type of function 


Origin and Dynamics 


Adjustment. 


Ego defense 


Value expression — 


Knowledge 


The object of the attitude has proved tobe use- 
ful for satisfying important needs; it in- 

creases one’s chances of gaining rewards or 
decreases one’s chances of being punished. . - 


The attitude helps to protect the person from 


‘internal conflicts or from becoming highly 


disturbed by external dangers. 


The attitude helps the person to maintain his 
self-identity and his self-esteem; it allows him 
to express himself or gives him a sense of inde- 
pendence. : 


The attitude satisfies the needs for. understand- 
ing, for meaningful cognitive organization, and 
for consistency and clarity. : 


Source: From Katz 1960, p. 192. 


Arousal Conditions 


Change Conditions 


pr 


PN PON 


_ Activation of needs. 


Salience of cues associated with need satis- 
faction. 


Posing of threats. 

Appeals to hatred and repressed impulses. 
Rise in frustrations. 

Use of authoritarian suggestion. 


Salience of cues associated with values. 


Appeals to individual to reassert self-image. 


Ambiguities which threaten self concept. 


Re-encounters with the original problem 
that required a solution or encounters with 
related problems. 


Failure to gain usual satisfactions from the 
attitude. 

Creation of new needs and new levels of 
aspiration that are not satisfied by the 
attitude. 

Shifting of rewards and punishments so 
that the attitude is no longer reinforced. 
Impressive demonstration of new and 
better paths for need satisfaction. 


.Removal of threats, 


Catharsis which reduces the need for defense 
against pent-up impulses. 
Opportunity for development of self-insight. 


Some degree of dissatisfaction with the self. 
Impressive demonstration of the greater 
appropriateness of a new attitude for enhanc- 
ing one’s self-image. 

Loss of usual environmental supports to such 
an extent that old values are undermined. 


Ambiguity created by new information or 
by a marked change in environment. 
Meaningful information about a different 


- way of analyzing the problem or about 


new ways of solving it. 


CURRENT STATUS OF RESEARCH 7 


The hypotheses summarized in the foregoing review’ of social-. 
psychological studies of persuasion do not constitute an exhaustive prop- 
ositional inventory of all available findings but, rather, serve to highlight 
major relationships that have emerged from systematic research. Sup- 
porting evidence comes from carefully controlled experiments, but the 
studies usually have been carried out with small subpopulation samples, 
most often limited to American high school or college students in a 
classroom situation. Consequently, the generaltiy of the hypotheses and 
the limiting conditions under which they hold true have not yet been 
adequately explored. There is some reason to expect, however, that the 
relationships initially observed in the limited experimental situations will 
have fairly wide applicability because: (a) they appear to be in line with 
observations from other, less well-controlled investigations: of social in- 
fluence (such as panel studies of opinion trends during political cam- 
paigns, market research surveys on widely advertised products, and case 
studies of responsiveness to psychological counseling or psychotherapy); 
and (b) in a number of instances where replications have been carried out 
with other subpopulations in other types of communication. situations, 
confirmatory evidence has been obtained (see Janis & Smith 1965). — 

_ In any case, the development of experimental techniques, attitude 
scales, and sophisticated methods for analyzing the effects of many diffe- 
rent causal factors and their interactions have now reached the point 
where we can obtain relevant and cumulative knowledge from systematic 
studies of the conditions under which persuasive communications are 
effective or ineffective (see Campbell 1963). As new techniques and 
methods are used in the rapidly expanding field of communications re- 
search, we can expect a fuller account of the influence of the variables 
discussed, as well as new discoveries concerning the ways in which 
communication stimuli and predispositional factors interact in the proces- 
ses of persuasion. 
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ANTHOLOGIES, SYNTHESES, AND EXPLORATIONS: 
AN ATTITUDE CHANGE SAMPLER* 


By Gera R. MILLER 


Social science research on attitude change is particularly relevant to PSYOP. This article 
reviews the subject of attitude change from several perspectives. 


*From “Anthologies, Syntheses, and Explorations,” The Speech Teacher, XX, no. 1 
(January 1971), pp. 78-84. Reprinted with the permission‘of The Speech Teacher, copyright 
holder, and the courtesy of the author. 
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As I have indicated in a recent QJS (Quarterly Journal of Speech) — 
article, the study of human communication, from Aristotle to the analysis 
of variance, has reflected a pervasive interest in the persuasive process. 
In particular, the past several decades have produced a printed explosion 
consisting of both new insights and old ideas revisited—insights and ideas 
ranging from grandiose theorizing to microscopic empiricism. As Gustav 
Bergmann would put it, both the “cloudhoppers” and the “clodhoppers” 
have had their say. 

The 14 books reviewed below—all published within the last five years. 
—capture the flavor of this ongoing scholarly dialogue on persuasion. 
While they represent a collective outpouring of 4008 pages, they do not 
exhaust the behaviorally-oriented volumes on attitudes and attitude 
change printed during this time span. Moreover, spatial limitations have 

“necessitated exclusion of two types of works: those which contain consid- 
erable material appropriate to the study of attitude change but which deal 
with other problems as well (e.g., Feldman, ed., Cognitive Consistency) 
and those which note relevant theories and research but which emphasize 
the practice of persuasive communication (e.g., Minnick, The Art of 
Persuasion). 

For purposes of convenience, the books are grouped in three 
categories, although no claim is made for either their exclusivity or their 
-exhaustiveness. Five of the volumes are Anthologies; they are primarily 
collections of earlier published articles. Four are Syntheses; they repre- 
sent attempts to organize, combine, and present diverse theoretical, 
empirical, and methodological writings. Finally, five of the works are 
Exploratory; they seek to expand the frontiers of knowledge concerning 
processes of attitude formation, attitude change, and persuasion. 


. ANTHOLOGIES 


Two of the more ambitious anthologies are Fishbein’s Readings in 
Attitude Theory and Measurement and Rosnow and Robinson’s E'xperi- 
ments in Perswasion. The former contains eight articles dealing with. 
historical foundations of the study of attitudes, 23 concerning various 
methodological aspects of attitude measurement, and 20 describing differ- 
ing theories of attitude formation and change. The latter assembles 30 
well-known studies dealing with the effects of certain source, message, 
recipient, and channel variables on the process of persuasion. 

Examination of the Fishbein volume impresses the reader with the 
amount of material that has been written about attitude measurement. 
Even here, as Fishbein points out, the articles chosen cover only part of 
the territory; they deal exclusively “with the theory underlying attitude 

“measurement rather than with the measurement process per se.” The 
classic articles on standardized measurement techniques are all included: 
the interested reader can discover the genesis of the Bogardus Social. 
Distance Scale; Thurstone and Likert-type scales; Guttman scaling, and 
the semantic differential. In addition, there are articles dealing with 
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multidimensional measurement techniques, alternative measurement 
techniques, and problems and prospects in attitude measurement. 


The fact that 21 of the 23 articles deal entirely with scaling and mea- 


surement problems which use as their data base some form of paper-and 
pencil response is more a commentary on the state of the art than on the 


‘representativeness of the selections. The two exceptions are an article by 


Campbell on the indirect assessment of social attitudes, which takes note’ 


of doll-play techniques, and one by Cooper and Pollock, which discusses 
the use of galvanic skin response to identify prejudicial attitudes. While 
one or two other articles might conceivably have been included (e.g., 
- Eckard Hess’ work with pupilary dilation could not be reprinted due to 


copyright problems), the conclusion is inescapable that we know much . 


more about measuring verbal indicants of an attitude than we do about 


measuring other attitudinal behaviors. Elsewhere, I have stressed. the. 


need to rectify this shortcoming. 

The section dealing with differing theoretical approaches to the study 
of attitudes strikes an appropriate balance between various strains of 
theorizing. There are eight articles ‘on consistency theories, an approach 
that in recent years has undoubtedly spawned the largest research litera- 


ture... Five of the articles are rooted in behavior theories; while a final. 


section, “Problems, Prospects, and Alternatives in Attitude Theory,” not 


only contains articles presenting the peculiar contributions of such 


theorists as Bem, Katz, and Kelman but also provides several papers 
appraising the present status of the most popular theoretical viewpoints. 
While. Fishbein’s volume stresses attitude measurement and attitude 


theory, Rosnow and Robinson focus on the experimental literature deal-. 


ing with the persuasive process. The book’s organization conforms with 
Smith, Lasswell, and Casey’s famous definition of communication: “Who 
(Source section) says what (Message section) to whom (Recipient section) 
through which mediwm (Channel section) with what effect (Effects sec- 


tion).” This organizational approach makes generally good sense, with the. 


possible exception of the Effects section. Here, the articles included 
struck me as a persuasive potpourri covering a variety of problems. 


‘Moreover, labeling one section “Effects” is somewhat misleading, for the’ 
staple commodity of all five major divisions of a volume is effects- 


centered research. 

Each section contains a number of landmark studies—in some in- 
stances, I would have preferred less reliance on the old standards and 
more attention to research of recent vintage—plus several original sum- 
maries, prepared by the editors, of the various research enterprises. 
These summaries are one of the book’s major assets; they produce a sense 
of unity often lacking in collections of reprinted articles. 


Both the Fishbein and Rosnow and Robinson volumes are useful addi- 


tions to the literature for advanced undergraduate and beginning 
graduate persuasion courses. Their utility is partially dependent upon 


experienced instructors, although the original summaries in Rosnow and 
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Robinson might permit its use by a teacher with less grounding in the 
behavioral study of persuasion. 

Jahoda and Warrent’s paperback, Attitudes, is an anthology in the 
fullest sense. Except for a brief introduction and seven one paragraph: 
statements preceding each of the major sections, the book contains no. 
original material. There are 27 classic articles, most of them excerpted, 
dealing with such topics as the concept of attitude, attitude research, 
attitude theory, and attitude research metholology. 

The volume will make a useful supplement in beginning courses in 
persuasion or public opinion and propaganda. Its use in advanced classes 
could contribute to poor scholarly habits, primarily because of the brevity 
of the excerpts. For example, Campbell’s 70 page tour de force, “Social 
Attitudes and Other Acquired Behavioral Dispositions,” is represented 
by a single page. As I recall, such “quickie” summaries used to be eagerly 
sought out by harried doctoral students preparing for comprehensives. 
Hopefully, times have changed. 

In attempting to produce a volume suitable for unified, indepth under- 
graduate and graduate study of attitude change, Wagner and Sherwood’s 
The Study of Attitude Change juxtaposes theoretical and research arti- 
cles. Beginning with a well-written introduction by Wagner, the book’s 
general pattern is to present a particular theoretical position, followed by 
a study generated by that position. While most of the articles are re- 
printed, there is a good orginal paper on cognitive dissonance by Sher- 
wood, Barron, and Fitch. To illustrate how results of a given study can be > 
interpreted in more than one way, Bem’s elaboration of self-perception as 
an alternative to cognitive dissonance and Brehm’s criticism of Elms and | 
Janis’ incentive theory explanation of counter-attitudinal role-playing are 
included in the volume. Finally, McGuire’s article on inducing resistance 
to persuasion and. Howland’s classic reconciliation of experimental and 
survey approaches to the study of attitude change are deemed to be of 
sufficient general interest to warrant inclusion. 
_ The book’s most serious shortcoming is its minimal attention to 
learning-behavior theories of attitude change. In fact, save for the inclu- ' 
sion of one or two articles, it would have been appropriate to insert the 
inevitable scholarly colon at the title’s end and to have appended a 
subtitle noting the cognitive theory bias. On the plus side, Wagner and 
Sherwood’s volume, like Rosnow and Robinson’s Experiments in Per- 
suasion, possesses the virtue of unity. Moreover, the scope of the book 
permits thorough coverage of its contents in a one-term course in persua- 
sion. On balance, it is a useful addition to the literature. _ 

The last of the five anthologies, Elms’ Role Playing Reward, and — 
Attitude Change reflects the inevitable outgrowth of constantly increas- 
ing specialization in the study of persuasion. All of the 15 articles are 
concerned with one problem: variables influencing attitude change follow- 
ing an individual’s active involvement in counter-attitudinal role-playing. 
Elms justifies this specialized approach by asserting that “this is an_ 
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exciting area of social psychological research. The central issues are not 
difficult to grasp, and the implications are of broad importance.” 


For the initiated reader, the controversies are familiar. Beginning with 
the classic study by Festinger and Carlsmith, the volume captures the 
continuing debate about the role of justification in inducting attitude 
change following counterattitudinal role-playing. Both the dissonance 
theorists—e.g., Cohen and Brehm—and the incentive theorists—e.g., 
Janis and Gilmore and Elms and Janis—are given their intellectual day in 
court. In addition, there are articles on the role of relative anonymity. 
and of desicion freedom in the process of counterattitudinal advocacy, as 
well as Bem’s familiar interpretation of the process from a self-perception 
framework. 

Obviously, the volume is too narrowly focused for a survey course in 
behavioral persuasion research. For advanced classes that concentrate on 
the problem of counterattitudinal role-playing, the book is a valuable 
instructional asset. Moreover, it effectively demonstrates the theoretical 

‘disagreements often accompanying a body of accepted research findings. 
In all of the articles, the disagreements are not about what is observed, 
but rather about how to interpret and explain these observations. In fact, 
skeptical readers may conclude that the book is little more than a scho- 
larly tempest in a teapot, that researchers should be more concerned with 
their findings and less engrossed with the interpretation of them. 

My one general criticism of these five anthologies concerns their re- 
dundancy. Three contain some version of McGuire’s paper on inducing 
resistance to persuasion and of Bem’s self-perception analysis of the role 
of justification in counterattitudinal advocacy. Numerous articles are 
duplicated in at least two of the anthologies. To argue against such 
repetition is not to detract from the scholarly stature of these popular 
papers; rather, it represents a pragmatic pitch for maximum availability . 
and coverage. Hopefully, forthcoming collections will result in a better 
balance of academic supply and demand in the attitude change market. 


SYNTHESES 


The four books categorized as syntheses differ widely in scope and 
purpose. Two of the titles suggest primary concern with the critical 
_ analysis of theories of attitude formation and change, and the fourth 
emphasizes practical dimensions of the influence process. 

While the Insko volume is titled Theories of Attitude Change, its 
author indicates he is at least equally concerned with summarizing the 
research literature generated by each of the theoretical positions—that a 
theory-centered organization of the literature was chosen in preference to 
a problem-centered approach. Following an introductory chapter that 
probes some of the problems of attitude research methodology, there are 
12 chapters dealing with contemporary theories of attitude change. The 
book concludes with a brief evaluative chapter on the general historical 
development of attitude theory and research. 
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The 12 theory chapters have identical organization: first, the essentials 
of the theory are presented; next, relevant research is summarized; and 
finally, the theory’s current status is evaluated. The chapters cover 
reinforcement theory, assimilation-contrast (social judgment) theory, 
adaptation-level theory, logical-affective consistency theory, congruity 
theory, belief congruence theory, balance theories, affective-cognitive 
consistency theory, dissonance theory, psychoanalytic theory, inoculation 
theory, and. several type theories. . 
The book’s strongest point is its comprehensive, detailed summary of 

the research literature; it provides an excellent synthesis of the work - 
through 1965. For instance, the chapter on dissonance theory—granted, 
it is one of the longest—contains a 75 page research review. Even though 
McGuire’s recent excellent synthesis in the second edition of the Hand- 
book of Social Psychology is more current and wide-ranging, Insko’ s 
thoroughness is praiseworthy. 

A prevailing ponderous, dry style represents the volume’s greatest 
liability; insomniacs will likely discover that it beats counting sheep 
hollow. This criticism reflects more than the reactions of a cantankerous 
reviewer, for I have used the book in a graduate course and numerous 
students have commented on its dullness. Perhaps Insko’s awareness of 
this characteristic led to his remark that “In describing the research it 
would have been very easy to summarize and comment upon a group of 
experiments without going into the details of procedures, statistical 
tests, etc. Indeed many readers may strongly wish such an approach had 
been taken. Certainly this would have made the book more entertaining 
and readable (italics mine).” 

Whether the objective of detail could have been achisved without such 
a complete sacrifice of lively style is for the reader to decide. Still, in 
fairness to Insko, my decision to adopt the book reveals that, for me, its 
strengths exceed its stylistic shortcomings. One caveat: the book should 
not be assigned to beginning students not only because the detail may 
prove formidable but also because it is apt to convince them that the 
study of persuasion is not much fun. 

Keisler, Collins, and Miller attribute Attitude Change to their convic- 
tion that every little detailed criticism of individual theories or compari- 
son among the several disparate approaches was available.” Cer- 
tainly, their volume makes considerable headway in eliminating his vac- 
uum; in fact, I was uncertain as to whether it should be categorized as a 
synthesis or an exploratory work. Final consignment to the Syntheses 
section is, at best, an arbitrary judgment. 

The book opens with chapters on the concept and measurement of 
attitude change. The authors next turn to detailed discussions of 
stimulus-response and behavioristic theories, consistency theories, dis- 
sonance theory, social judgment theory, and functional theories. Al- - 
though the literature summaries are not as comprehensive as those of 
Insko, Attitude Change is eminently more readable. At times, the book 
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wanders organizationally; for instance, although the authors offer a lame 
excuse for its inclusion, the summary of Campbell’s paper on acquired 
behavioral disposition seems out-of-place. Perhaps his position as one of 
the volume’s two patron saints best explains this organizational decision. 

One other negative reaction is worth noting. Several of the authors’ 
statements reveal a tendency to conceive of the behavioral study of 
persuasions as mysticism, rather than science. Consider, for instance, 
this assertion, which I found particularly perplexing: “Since there is often 
more to a theory than is publicly recorded, an experimenter ‘trained’ in a 
theoretical tradition is probably more likely to replicate than an inves- 
tigator who must rely on publicly recorded versions of the theory” (p. 65). 
For my money, this strange view of science—which, unfortunately, 
seems to be in vogue among disciples of certain research positions—is 
poor stuff for fledgling persuasion researchers to consume. What “more” 
is there to a scientific theory than its publicly specified primitives, con- 
structs, logical operators, formal relationships, and bridging principles? 
Is the invariateness of a scientific law dependent on a particular scien- 
tist’s intellectual alma mater? Must I have studied with Galileo to repli- 
cate his experiments on inclined planes? Obviously, by all rational defini- 
tions of science, the answers to these questions are negative. The beauty 
of scientific method lies in its publicness and reproducibility. If certain 
experiments fail to meet these criteria, their scholarly advocates should 
subject them to re-examination, instead of invoking mystical, extra- 
empirical defenses. 

Still, this occasional tendency to rely on nonscientific rebuttal is more 
than offset by the excellent research summaries and thoughtful criticism 
accompanying the discussion of the various theories of attitude change. 
Teachers of advanced undergraduate and beginning graduate courses in 
persuasion should welcome the addition of Attitude Change to the availa- 
ble literature. © ; 

Halloran’s Attitude Formation and Change, ‘written. under the « au- 
spices of a British Televison Research Committee is one of a series of 
papers investigating “the extent to which the developing techniques of . 
research of the social sciences can be used to examine the influence of 

-television on the formation or altering of attitudes and moral concepts” (p. - 
7). The book rudimentarily treats such topics as the study of attitudes, 

their nature, their formation, their functions, and variables influencing 

attitude change. Numerous landmark studies are cited, and there is a 

useful appendix by Jahoda acquainting the consumer of research with the 

steps involved in formulating and investigating a research problem. The 

volume is neither comprehensive nor current enough for an advanced 

class, but it could be used in an introductory course. 

The final synthetic work, Zimbardo and Ebbsesn’s Influencing At- 
titudes and Changing Behavior, is unique because of its emphasis on the 
research utilizer: the communication practitioner whose task is to apply 
the results of behavioral persuasion research to solving policy questions 
and developing communication strategies. This does not imply that the 
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book is of no value to potential researchers, for the authors describe their 
twofold purpose as follows: “to turn the reader on to the potential value 
and excitement inherent in the study of attitude change, and to provide 
the serious student with a primer which may be an impetus to further 
academic study.” 

The first five sections of the book closely parallel numerous other 
volumes reviewed above. The first section discusses approaches to posing 
problems in attitude and behavior modification, the second deals with 
available resources for answering these questions, the third examines the 
experiment as a possible source of information, the fourth provides a 
framework for critically analyzing attitude research, and the fifth discus- 
ses the role of theory in attitude research. In all cases, the material is 
readable and interesting. 


It is primarily in Section 6, “Focusing upon Practical Applications of 
Principles of Attitude and Behavior Change,” that the volume makes its 
unique contribution. Specific practical problems are posed, and the appli- 

-eation of research knowledge to problem solution is then illustrated. For 
example, a case situation with the intriguing title, “When It’s April in 
Uruguay, Only Science Sells Curtains,” first details some of ‘the sales 
problems faced by an upholstery firm in Montevideo, problems stemming 
from a conflict between the firm’s preferred selling policies and purchas- 
ing habits of Montevideo’s residents. The next several pages are devoted 
to a cogent analysis of strategies available to the company, with emphasis 
placed on the centrality of attitude research in strategy formulation. 

- Repetition of this approach across several case situations convincingly 

illustrates that research can contribute to the solution of “real world” 
problems, if ingenuity is used in applying results to these problems. 


The book concludes with four Postscripts, the most valuable of which 
details a method for outlining experiments. The interesting mixture of 
scholarly material and application procedures results in a book of poten- 
tial utility in a variety of classes ranging from beginning courses for 
individuals primarily concerned with knowledge utilization. The authors 
have achieved a balanced, interesting approach. 


Taken together, the four synthetic works reviewed provoke several 
generalizations. First, the interested reader is likely to be impressed by 
the number of studies conducted in the last 30 years. Moreover, as the 

volumes ably document, there is no shortage of competing theoretical 
positions; persuasive outcomes can be explained in various ways. Still, 
with all the sound and fury, there remains the uncomfortable feeling that 
we are not very confident about many of our findings and that the parts 
have yet to be fitted into a satisfactory whole. Perhaps the synthetic 
volume of a decade hence, buttressed by the kinds of exploratory ven- 
tures reviewed in the section below, will assuage this discomfort. Or on 
the other hand, since the behavioral study of persuasion is an ongoing 
process, such uncertainty may be a healthy omen. 
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EXPLORATORY WORKS 


The works reviewed above paint a backdrop picturing where the be- 
havioral study of persuasion has been; the volumes reviewed below pro- 
vide a glimpse of where it is going. Of course, not all of the material found 
in the five exploratory works is new or revolutionary; obviously, any 
faltering steps forward must proceed from the groundwork of past ac- 
complishments. Still, numerous fresh insights are contained in these 
books; insights that may serve as intellectual signposts for behavioral | 
persuasion scholars of the 1970's. 

' The Greenwald, Brock, and Ostrom volume, Psychological Founda- 
tions of Attitudes, emerged partially as a reaction to the recent scholarly 
dominance of consistency theories. The editors assert that “While the 
cognitive consistency principle has done the valuable service of attracting: 
much attention to the psychological study of atttiudes, at the same time 
this attention has tended to obscure a number of important attitude-. 
theoretical developments that do not make references to the consistency 
principle.” 

The book has four major sections: an historical introduction to the 
development of attitude theory, a section on the contributions of 
learning-behavior theories to attitude theory, a section on the contribu- 
tions of cognitive integration theories, and a concluding section dealing 
with definition of the attitude construction. The contributors to the 
theory chapters interlace explication of the major theoretical propositions 
with summaries of prior relevant research and suggestions for future 
inquiry. : 

Each reader’s theoretical biases will dictate his chapter preferences. In 
the realm of learning-behavior theories, I found the chapters by Staats 
and by McGuire particularly interesting: the former describes some in- 
geneous [sic] applications of Hull-Spence learning theory to attitude 
research, and the later represents an impressive effort to introduce the 
systems concept to the study of attitudes. In the cognitive integration 
section, Brock’s chapter on the implications of commodity theory for 
value change and-Baron’s functional analysis of attitude change following 
counterattitudinal advocacy struck me as especially provocative. 

The volume provides a lively stimulus for persuasion researchers and is 
likely to determine many future empirical thrusts. Instructors of ad- 
vanced courses. who want their students to be on the frontiers of attitude 
theorizing should read the volume carefully, for there is much to both 
stimulate and excite. 

Two selections deal with the contributions of the Sherifs to attitude 
theory and research. The first, Sherif, Sherif, and Nebergall’s Attitude 
and Attitude Change explicates the social judgment theory of attitude 
change and reports previously unpublished research bearing on the’ 
theory. The chapter headings convey the basic dimensions of, and the 
critical variables associated with, the social judgment theory. Following a 
general introduction, there are chapters on latitudes of acceptance and 
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rejection, ego-involved judgmental priorities, evaluation based on own 
categories, assimilation and contrast, and the frame of reference for at- 
titude change. The volume concludes with a summary statement about 
the theory’s contemporary status and its relevance to attitude change 
research. 

Attitude, Ego-Involvement, and Change, edited by Sherif and Sherif, 
contains 13 original papers, four of which are primarily concerned with 
_ the social judgment theory of attitude change. The Sherifs present a 
restatement of the theory, along with some relevant research findings; 
Diab reports the results of a study comparing social judgment- 
involvement and semantic differential measurement procedures; Whit- 
taker provides further data on the relevance of social judgment theory to 
the issue of communicator-communicatee attitude discrepancy, and Bieri 
examines the relationship between latitude of acceptance—a key con- 
struct in the Sherifs’ theory—and affective arousal. In addition, there are 
interesting papers on such topics as attitude formation in children, con- 
ceptual systems and attitude change, the components of interpersonal 
attitudes, and political attitudes of-emerging nations. 

Those familiar with the Sherifs’ writings know that their style is lively 
and their ideas controversial. Ringing loudly throughout both volumes is 
a plea for the importance of ego-involvement: for recognizing that in 
everyday human affairs, certain attitudes are more central and important 
than others. While a WCTU member may favor both prohibition and 
ratification of a fishing treaty between the United States and Canada, she 
is likely to respond differently to communications arguing against im- 
plementation of the two policies. If this fact is not recognized, and if 
researchers concern themselves only with her attitudes toward fishing 
treaties, the danger exists, as Nebergall has suggested, that we will 
develop theories of communication dealing only with trivial issues. 

Their concern for relevance and importance is doubly manifested in the 
Sherifs’ research: First, they conduct studies on highly ego-involved 
issues; and second, they rely heavily on field, rather than laboratory 
experimentation. These procedural preferences led to their 1960 field 
studies of the presidential election, studies sampling from strongly com- 
mitted. Democrats and Republicans. This research, reported in Sherif, 
Sherif, and Nebergall, convincingly illustrates the significance of ego- 
involvement in determining latitudes of acceptance, noncommitment, and 
rejection for incoming persuasive communications. 

To be sure, others have offered criticisms of the method used to 
measure ego-involvement. Still, the Sherifs have unquestionably put 
their fingers on an important variable, one that will command much 
attention in future research. All serious students of persuasion should 
read these two volumes, for they underscore a dimension of the attitude 
change problem not widely recognized in other selections. 

Rokeach’s Beliefs, Attitudes, and Values is reviewed in this section 
with some trepidation, since the volume consists. mostly of previously 
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published papers. Included are chapters on the organization and modifi- 
cation of beliefs, experimental analysis of the organization of belief sys- 
tems, the effects of race versus shared beliefs in determining social 
choice, the comparative predictive power of the belief congruence and 
congruity models, the nature of attitudes, attitude change and behavioral 
change, and organization and change within value-attitude systems. Fi- 
nally, there are two appendices: one applying some of the theoretical 
material to advertising communications and the second exploring some 
paradoxes of religious belief. . 

In Chapter 7, Rokeach argues that value should replace attitude as the 
central construct for persuasion researchers. This departure from tradi- 
tion is primarily responsible for my decision to define the book as an 
exploratory work. Rokeach presents three reasons for his proposed 
change: First, value is a more dynamic concept than attitude; second, ~ 
value psychologically encompasses attitude; it is a determinant of both 
attitude and behavior; and third, since people have fewer values than 
attitudes, value is a more economical theoretical construct. Rokeach goes 
on to state that emphasizing values would reduce concern with problems 
of persuasion and heighten interest in problems of education. 

Whether Rokeach’s elevation of the value construct to primary impor- 
tance marks a significant breakthrough in persuasion research remains to 
be seen. Certainly, many readers may agree with him that the attitude 
construct has produced a scientific dead-end, that it is of limited fertility. 
Other more cautious readers may hold that intellectual infancy, rather 
than construct inadequacy, best explains the paucity of knowledge about 
persuasion. Or Rokeach may be over-optimistic, for the same problems 
plaguing attitude researchers may rear their ugly heads for the value 
researcher. Whatever one’s position on the intellectual issues, his pro- 
posed reorientation will likely have practical implications for future per- 
suasion research. Interested students should, therefore, be conversant 
with his position. . , 

The final book reviewed, Bem’s Beliefs, Attitudes, and Human Af- 
fairs, also defies clear categorization. Although much of the volume’s 
material is synthetic, numerous extended examples both suggest avenues 
for future research, and as Bem puts it, “make it (the book) unmistakably | 
a personal essay.” For instance, a paper—not surprisingly it is 
coauthored by Bem’s wife—“Case Study of a Nonconscious Ideology: | 
Training the Woman to Know Her Place,” provides grist for persuasion 
researchers and the Women’s Liberation Front alike. Likewise, the brief 
discussion of the relevance of determinism to the political preferences of 
behavioral scientists, while not novel, struck me as both insightful and 
interesting. : 

Bem’s lively and often humorous style ensure the book’s popularity in 
undergraduate courses in persuasion. But hidden among the colorful 
adjectives and the amusing quips are many suggestions for potentially 
fruitful research lines. As a result, more sophisticated readers should also 
_.. examine the volume carefully. 
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Lacking omniscience, I cannot predict which, if any, of the five 
exploratory works will capture the imagination of tomorrow’s persuasion 
researchers or furnish the impetus for major scientific accomplishments. 
One thing is certain: opportunities for exploration and accomplishment 
are there for ambitious scholars of persuasion to seize. Hopefully, the 
books reviewed above will provide them with some of the conceptual, 
methodological, and empirical tools necessary to expand the frontiers of 
knowledge about the persuasion process—a process central to man’s 

continued existence and betterment. 
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A MODEL OF COMMUNICATION EFFECTIVE NESS* 
By A. Epwarpb Footer 


An effort to develop a mathematical model of interpersonal and mass media 
communication effectiveness is described. 


Since Shannon and Weaver’s [1] introduction of a mathematical theory of 
communication two decades ago, many speech and communication 
theorists have acknowledged that it would be beneficial to be able to 
relate quantitatively the factors that compose the communication pro- 
cess. However, the absence of any simple mathematical model of inter- 
personal and mass media communication effectiveness is not surprising. 
Most speech and communication theorists shy away from any commit- 
ment to a rigid, quantitative approach to an area with so many nebulous 
variables; nevertheless, several have hesitatingly explored the applica- | 
tions of such a model. For example, Harrah [2] made a definite contribu- 
tion with his model, which is based primarily on mathematical set theory, 
and Cherry [3], Osgood [4], Stephenson [5], and others have recognized the 
desirability of measurement and quantification of some of the variables 
' that are the determinants of effectiveness. 

But a simple mathematical model, which could improve the understand- 
ing and prediction of communication effectiveness, has seemed to elude | 
most scholars in the field. Abelson [6] probably provides the best quantita- 
tive insight into the relationships among message determinants of effec- 
tiveness in a computer simulation model, but even he does not present a 
symbolic representation of effectiveness. Although Abelson does not 
develop a-desirable codification for effectiveness, his propositions help 
clarify the direct and inverse mathematical variations. For example, he 
makes these axiomatic statements: 


Individual 2 will be more apt to accept assertions made by s (sender) the more 
favorable 7’s attitude toward s and the higher 7’s receptivity to s. 


' An assertion is especially apt to be accepted by 7 if it is consistent with his 
predisposition toward that assertion, and under no circumstances will be accepted 
if it runs counter to his predisposition. 


An assertion is less a to be accepted by 7 if it is inconsistent with his position on 
the issue. 


When 2’s attitude toward s is negative and his receptivity to s is very low, 
assertions made by s not previously encountered by 7 and not consistent with his 
position will tend to promote acceptance by 7 of converse assertions. 


The direction of such attitude position change is toward s if 7’s attitude toward s 
was initially positive, and away from s ifi’s attitude toward s was initially negative; 
the degree of such change is a direct function of the difference between the 
positions of i and s [6]. 


*Excerpts from “A Model of Communication Effectiveness,” The Journal of Communi- 
cation, XX (March 1970), pp. 81-91. Reprinted with the permission of The Journal of 
. Communication, copyright holder and the courtesy of the author. 
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In transferring the dependent and independent variables into information 
processing language, Abelson has attempted to satisfy four desiderata: 


(1) Influence will be successful (i.e., new assertions will be accepted) under a fairly 
wide range of conditions, particularly when the influencee has a mild position on: 
the issue but is sufficiently interested to have exposed himself to ...stimuli. 


(2) However, there are definite resistances to influence, particularly when the 
influencee has a strong position on the issue and, or a negative attitude toward the 
communicator. . 


’ (8) If resistances are very strong, there may be a “boomerang effect” whereby the 
influencee accepts new assertions opposite to those intended and a new position 
farther away from that of the communicator. 


(4) However, there is some way of influencing almost everybody to some degree {6]. ©. 


These four criteria and the 49 axiomatic statements were freely consulted 
in designing the theoretical framework of the proposed model, which 
mathematically relates the variables of the communication process, in: 
cluding the amount of information, the sender and receiver’s places in the 
social-psychological system both real and preceived, and the effectiveness 
of the message, in a simple straightforward manner. | 

The communication represented in the model is restricted to a persua- 
sive message, and the destination of the message must be an individual 
instead of a machine. A horizontal line, designated AB and composed of 
many sub-continuums, is used to signify the master continuum on which — 
every person finds himself in relationship to all other people. For exam- 
ple, a sub-continuum a, b, might be considered as the limits of all political 
positions in this country from “far left” to “far right.” Each individual can 
be placed somewhere on a, b, relative to all others in the population. The 
political spectrum can then be represented like this: 


TYPICAL TYPICAL. TYPICAL CON- 
LIBERAL MODERATE SERVATIVE 
a4 by 
far . far 
left right 


In every case, a person’s position on this hypothetical scale is determined 
by his socioeconomic status, group memberships, heredity, and all the — 
experiences that go to make each one of us different. If an individual's 
position relative to others can be placed on a hypothetical scale for 
politics, it can be placed on a hypothetical scale that stands for degrees of 
differences from “far left” to “far right” for each possible existing varia- 
tion affecting our relationship with others. The summation of all these 
hypothetical scales, each weighted according to its importance in influenc- 
ing the real position of the receiver, is the continuum AB, which can be 
stated symbolically as: 


AB = f, (a1, bi) + fy (a2, by) + ... fr (An, by). 
A prospective receiver’s position on this line is not. static, because the 
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individual is in a constant state of readjustment of his position. Many of 
these changes are so minute that they are quite immeasurable with 
existing methodology. The forces, which must assume a state of equilib- 
rium with respect to the AB component, determine an individual’s loca- 
- tion on the continuum and are signified by R,, Rz, Rs, ... Ra. When a 
state of imbalance exists the receiver will readjust his position until the 
AB component reaches required equilibrium. Generally speaking, this 
portion of the model is in agreement with the tradition of the “balance” 
theorists, including Heider [7], Newcomb [8], and Festinger [9]. 


The sender’s position on the AB continuum is at a point where it is 
preceived by the receiver. The subject of the message, and in turn the 
content used to support it, may be two of the strongest influences deter- 
mining the social and psychological distance, as perceived by Q. Other 
variables, including the speaker’s introduction, his ethos, personality, 
ete., influence the distance between the real position of. the receiver and 
the perceived position of the sender significantly. 

In addition to the horizontal component, each of the forces has a 
vertical component whose total CD is defined as Q’s predispositions on 
some subject Jy. 


D 


As aresult of forces R,, R2, Rz, ... Rn, there will be predispositions, the 
CD component, either in the positive direction, in the negative direction, 
not at all, or in both directions. In reality a CD component probably will 
not exist for each and every force, since the CD component is present 
only when the force R, affects an individual’s predispositions on subject 
Jx- For example, membership in a car pool may have absolutely no effect 
on religious predispositions, and yet, this same membership may have 
great effect on political predispositions, depending on the topics of discus- 
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sion, other group memberships, and a finite number of other variables. 

From the model it becomes clear that predispositions are completely 
independent of the social and psychological distance, because prior at- 
titudes can only be determined by the real position of the receiver, a 
resultant of the R, forces. In other words, predispositions are not altered | 
in intensity by the perceived s-p distance from the sender. Since receiver 
-Q cannot move in the CD direction, neither are the predispositions 
toward subject J, of opposite signs necessarily equal. Assume that two 
individuals are located on the scale AB with S the sender and Q the 
receiver, keeping in mind that the position of S is important only as 
perceived by Q. Then, assigning the letter Y as the difference on the 
continuum between the receiver and the perceived position of the sender, 
the formula becomes: 

> Y=Q-S. 

Also let us assume that a message of magnitude M is sent by the sender S. 
and received by Q. 


Y 


This message is either reinforced or depreciated by the resultant of the 
positive and negative predispositions, and therefore, 

X=M+P, + P,. 
P, and P, are the magnitudes of the positive and negative predispositions. 

The positive direction is selected as being in the direction of the 
intended effect as preceived by the sender. For example, if the sender is 
attempting to gain votes against a proposed ordinance, the direction 
remains positive so long as that is the direction of the effect intended by 
the sender. Likewise, negative dispositions refer to those predispositions 
whose force is in the direction opposite to the intended effect of the 
message. 

Now, with the relationships among message, predispositions and the 
sender’s perceived location on the continuum defined, it is easy enough to 
define the effectiveness of the communication M. This effectiveness is the 
ratio . 

x 


Y 
Since mathematically, Tan 6 = (X/Y) and 6 = Arctan (X/Y), the degree 
of effectiveness of a communication is defined as the number of degrees in 


the angle 6, and the angle @ is referred to as the Angle of Effect. The size: 


of the angle results directly from combining quantitatively the factors . 
generally accepted as influencing the effect of the message. : 
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The model can best be represented in this form: 


WHERE 
AB = continuum 
= ‘sender 
Q = receiver 
6 = angle of effectiveness 


= predisposition in positive direction 
P, = predisposition in negative direction 


> 4 message plus predispositions 
Y difference in S and OQ on the continuum 
CD = vertical coordinate 
NOT SHOWN: 
Rn=_ forces (see text) 
M = message 
Jk = subject.of message ~ 


From the model, it immediately becomes apparent why messages di- 
rected to other cultures often have little effect. In such cases, the differ- 
ence between S and Q:on the scale AB approaches or may even reach 
infinity, and regardless of the magnitude of the message M, the communi- 
cation cannot be effective, since @ approaches O as Y approaches infinity. 
What happens to the effectiveness of the same message on two different 
receivers, Q, and Q,? If Q, is located close to the sender on the hypotheti- 
cal scale AB, and Q, is located far away from the sender, the same 
message will have much greater effect on Q!, even when both have equal 
predispositions. Being dependent on the magnitude of the predisposi- 
tions, a message will often have a total negative rather than a positive 
effect. Since 


X=M+P, + Py, 


X will take a negative sign and @ will become negative when the mag- 
nitude of P, is greater than M + P,, resulting in a “boomerang” effect. 
With an inverse relationship between social-psychological distance and 
the negative or “boomerang” effect, the size of the angle becomes the 
number of degrees in the complement angle (90° — 6) and takes a negative 
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b = complement angle 


If the message has an effect opposite to that intended by the sender, then 

the greater the social and psychological distance, the greater will be the 

Angle of effect. A message is incorporated as a force R, from the sender’s 
‘beginning assertions;. therefore, in addition to its attitude changing 
strength, the message has a strong influence on the social-psychological 

distance. With the receiver in constant readjustment of his position and 

re-evaluation of the s-p distance from the sender, the early portions of a 

message may well increase this distance and directly reduce its overall 

effectiveness, or indeed the opposite may occur. 

The introduction of this model raises many interesting questions: What 
units of measurement must be used if the proposed formulae are to be 
algebraically manipulated? Do overt and covert effect ranges overlap? At 
what angle does the effect become behavioral? The significance of the 
model lies in its apparent usefulness for predicting communication effec- 
tiveness. Theorists have developed many valid models, but the concept of 

_ an Angle of Effect is new to communication theory. Obviously the concept 
is useful in reaching a total Theory of Communication Effectiveness, 
which can only come after additional discussion. 

A model that attempts to relate so many variables in a rigid, mathemat- 
ical way cannot be completely free of weaknesses and errors; therefore, 
criticisms are justified. However, with an “anchor point” established, a 
more refined mathematical model can now evolve, where previously the 
prospects were limited at best. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SPEAKER CREDIBILITY*. 


By R. Barry FULTON | 


‘The author contends that the credibility dimensions of agreeableness, conscientiousness, 
. and culture are positively and significantly related to an independent measure of the 
attractiveness of a public speaker who is judged only by those overt cues which the listener — 
perceives during the speech act. 

Trustworthiness and expertness, the two factors of credibility 
suggested in 1953 by Hovland, Janis, and Kelley,! have been identified 
more recently in factor analytic studies reported by McCroskey? and by 
Bowers and Phillips.2Nevertheless, there are those who insist that this 
representation of credibility doesn’t capture the full complexity of the 
phenomenon. For example, in a study conducted by Schweitzer and 
Ginsburg, 28 different factors emerged in the rotated factor matrix for 
the low-credibility condition, accounting for 74 percent of the variance; 
under the high-credibility condition, 27 factors accounted for only 60 
percent of the variance.* Although Schweitzer and Ginsburg reasonably 
conclude from this interpretation of their data that the factors of 
trustworthiness and expertness do not adequately represent the com- 
plexity of the concept “credibility,” their analysis does little to explicate |. 
the underlying relationship. 

Lying between the reported extremes are a number of factor analytic 
studies which appear to systematically represent a greater portion of the 
complexity involved in a judgment of credibility. Berlo and Lemert re- 
ported a factor analysis study in which three dimensions were found: 
trustworthiness, competence, and dynamism*®. In addition to these three 
factors, Whitehead has found a fourth major factor: objectivity.* Norman 
and his associates have identified five factors in a series of studies which 
have served as the basis for the research reported here. These five 
factors along with the scale items used in their measurement are com- 
pared in Table 1 to factors found in two of the other studies mentioned 
above. 

The genesis of the dimensions which emerge from any factor analytic 
study is not an unimportant consideration in their acceptance, for no 
factor analysis can extract factors which were not represented in the 
original scale items. The Norman scale items had their origin in Allport 
and Odbert’s search for personality traits in a standard dictionary; in 1936 
they reported finding some 18,000 terms. From the 4,504 terms which 

*Excerpts from “The Measurement of ee Credibility,” The Journal of Communica- 


tion, XX (September 1970), pp. 270-279. Reprinted with the permission of The Journal of 
Communication, copyright holder. 
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Allport described as the “real” traits of personality, Cattell selected 171 
terms to represent synonym groups. By means of cluster analysis, Cattell 
further reduced this number of 36 bipolar pairs from which he has re- 
ported finding 12 stable personality factors. Analyses by other resear- 
chers have revealed as few as five recurrent factors.” 
' Norman used four scales from each of the five dimensions in a number 
of studies in which subjects nominated one-third of the members of some 
“peer group on Pole “A” and one-third on Pole “B” of each scale. A 
varimax rotation of a factor analysis of the data revealed, as 
hypothesized, five orthogonal personality factors.® In a later study by 
Passini and Norman, the same five factors emerged with subjects whose 
contact was limited to being together for less than 15 minutes without 


opportunity for verbal communications.°. 


Table 1 


A Comparison of Hypothesized Dimensions of Credibility 


BERLO-LEMERT NORMAN 
Trustworthiness Conscientiousness 
Just-unjust Responsible-undependable 
Kind-cruel Scrupulous-unscrupulous 
Admirable-contemptible Persevering-quitting, 
Honest-dishonest fickle 
Fussy, tidy-careless 
Agreeableness 
Good-natured-irritable 
Not jealous-jealous 
Mild-headstrong 
Cooperative-negativistic 
Competence Culture 


Experienced-inexperienced 
Expert-ignorant . 
Trained-untrained 
Competent-incompetent 


Intellectual-unrefiective, 
narrow 

Polished, refined-crude, 
boorish 

Imaginative-simple, direct 

Artistically -sensitive- _ 
artistically insensitive 


McCROSKEY 


Character 


Honest-dishonest 
Virtuous-sinful 
Unselfish-selfish 
Friendly-unfriendly 
Nice-awful 
Pleasant-unpleasant 


Authoritativeness 
Qualified-unqualified 
Expert-inexpert 
Informed-uninformed 
Valuable-worthless 
Intelligent-unintelligent 
Reliable-unreliable 


Dynamism 


Aggressive-meek 
Bold-timid 
Bnergetic-tired 
Extroverted-introverted 


Extroversion 
Talkative-silent 
Frank, open-secretive 
Adventurous-cautious 
Sociable-reclusive 


Emotional 
Stability 
Poised-nervous, tense 
Calm-anxious 
Composed-excitable 
Non-hypochondriacal- 
hypochondriacal 
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A follow-up analysis by Norman and Goldberg revealed that, even with 
this minimal contact among subjects, there was some degree of ratee 
relevance in the choice of scale items. Their explanation for this relevance 
is based on what Cronbach has termed an “implicit personality theory”: 


If, for example, it were generally held within the implicit personality theories of 

these raters that persons who are irresponsible and undependable are also care- 

less, unscrupulous, fickle, and slovenly and if the shared stereotype of the person 

who is careless and slovenly included aspects of dress and grooming, then a ratee 

who gave such an appearance in this setting was, in the absence of more specifically 

relevant information, apt to be rated as possessing all traits in the set.!° 

If the five factors of personality reported by Norman and associates are 

accepted, it follows that these same factors might operate as underlying 
dimensions of credibility during the speech act; this proposition is 
explored in this article. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Through an analysis of the literature on interpersonal attraction an 
attempt was made to identify those credibility cues which might serve as 
indicators to a respondent of some set of underlying credibility dimen- 
sions.1! The suggested pairing follows: 


Credibility Dimension Credibility Cue 
Agreeableness Disposition, Manner 
Conscientiousness Dress, Physical bearing 
Culture Language 
Extroversion Body type, Delivery 
Emotional stability Delivery 

Method 


Two speakers, undergraduates chosen for their speaking and acting 
abilities, were trained to represent opposite poles of the five dimensions 
by speaking and behaving in such a way as to provide for their listeners 
the cues suggested above. Each of 246 undergraduate subjects heard one 
of the two speakers deliver (in person) an eight-minute persuasive speech 
prepared by the experimenter. 

The abbreviated scale labels for the 20 items used in the Norman 
. Studies were used as labels for opposite ends of 20 semantic differential- 
’ type scales. By assigning values of one through seven for each of the 
responses by subjects and summing for each of the five dimensions, 
responses to the two speakers could be compared. Subjects also re- 
sponded to the following two scales: “I feel that I would probably like this 
person very much” vs. “I feel that I would probably dislike this person 
very much,” and “I believe that I would very much enjoy working with 
this person in an experiment” vs. “I believe that I would very much 
dislike working with this person in an experiment.”!? These poles were 
placed at opposite ends of semantic differential-type scales; responses 
were scored by assigning values of one through seven and summing as a 
measure of attraction. . 
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Results and Discussion 


For each of the dimensions except agreeableness, the two groups of 
subjects differ significantly on their responses to the two speakers. 
Likewise, the speakers were judged to be significantly different on the 
‘measure of attraction. The results are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Mean Ratings of Attraction and Five Dimensions of Credibility 
for Positive (P) and Negative (N) Speakers 


Condition N Mean S.D. t 
Attraction : ; 
P 119 9.41 2.37 5.387%: 
N 127° 7.84 2,21 
Agreeableness 
P 119 17.97 8.05" . 0.88 
N 127 17.65 2.70 
Conscientiousness : : 
P 119 20.41 2.67 11.938* 
N 127 15.91 — » 8.20 ° 
Culture 
P 119 20.09 3.06 11.84* 
N _ 127 14.76 3.92 
Extroversion 
P * 119 * 18.39 3.35 5.19* 
N 127 15.92 4.07 
Emotional Stability 
P : 119 21.19 - 8,29 7,15* 


N 127 17.87 3.93 


*p<.01, one-tailed ¢ test. 

A multiple correlation analysis was conducted using attraction as the 
dependent variable and five credibility dimensions as independent vari- 
ables. The following relationship was found to be significant at the .01 
level (F = 4.48, df = 3/242) with a multiple correlation coefficient of .65. 

Attraction = .29 Agreeableness + .10 Conscientiousness 
+ ,20 Culture — 1.68 


A second multiple correlation program was run in which the five dimen- 
sions of credibility, their inverse, their natural logs, and all pairwise 
multiples were used as independent variables. The following relationship 
was also significant at the .01 level (F = 5.46, df = 2/243); once again, the 
multiple correlation coefficient was .65. , 


Attraction = .01 Agreeableness (Culture + 
¥% Conscientiousness) + 3.46 


As both of the equations account for the same amount of variance, the 
choice between them is rather arbitrary. While the first is simpler be- 
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cause it expresses a linear relationship, the later is more interesting 
simply because agreeableness appears as a multiplier of the two factors 
most often cited in the literature on credibility: competence and trustwor- 
thiness ( or, as here labeled, culture and conscientiousness). 

It is shown in this analysis that three of the five credibility dimensions 
are positively and significantly related to an independent measure of the 
attractiveness of a public speaker who is judged only by those overt cues 
which the listener perceives during the speech act. One’s assessment of 
interpersonal attraction will change as more information becomes availa- 
ble; this information will in turn intereact with existing judgments to 
modify or reinforce the evaluation of agreeableness, conscientiousness, 
and culture. Since those additional variables which contribute to attrac- 

_tion (e.g., shared attitudes, propinquity) may be assumed to have been 
constant among groups in the experimental study, the dependent vari- 
able in the equations above is more properly identified as credibility, a 
subset of attraction. The following study is an attempt to substaniate the 
validity of this relationship. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Using the findings of the previous analysis, a second study was di- 
- rected at examining the credibility of the seven leading Presidential 
candidates (November 1967) in terms of the three dimensions which were : 
found to be significantly related to attraction. 


Method 


As the study described here was used to illustrate and partially vali- 
date the means of measurement described above rather than to provide a 
comprehensive assessment of the credibility of the various candidates, no 

_ effort was made to select a sample of some voting population. Instead, 
126 undergraduates at the University of Illinois were asked to judge one 
of the seven men on the 12 scales which represent the three dimensions 
which were being studied. In addition, each subject was asked to rank the 
seven candidates in order of his preference for President in 1968. The 
sample included 59 Republicans, 42 Democrats, and 25 who were Inde- 
pendents or expressed no political preference. In order to balance the 
analysis, the responses. of 17 Republican subjects were randomly dis- 
carded; there remained an equal number of Republicans and Democrats 
in the sample. Responses were made between November 13-21, 1967. 


Results and Discussion 


The mean ratings for the seven candidates on each of the three dimen- 
sions of credibility are represented graphically in Figure 1; each of the 
dimension evaluations has been normalized to fall within a range of —3 to 
+3. (The numbers in Figure 1 designate the various candidates by rank 
order of credibility, represented above in Table 3). 
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For each of the candidates, the mean ratings on each of the dimensions 


were used in the following equation to arrive at a quantitative measure of 
credibility: 


Credibility = .01 Agreeableness (Culture + 
% Conscientiousness) + 3.5 


The scores for the seven candidates appear in rank order in Table 3. 
Conscientiousness . 


4+1.5 
Agreeableness 


+1.5 


The Positions of Seven Presidential Co idates on Three Dimensions of Credibility 


Table 3 
Credibility Scores Calculated by Multiple i ec Equation 
Rank Candidate Score 
1 Perey 10.16 
2 Reagan 8.94 
3 Kennedy 8.72 
4 Rockefeller 8.61 
5 Romney - 8.38 
6 Nixon ; 8.29 
7 Johnson 7.22 


A comparison of the rank orders of the credibility scores and the 
Presidential preference scores revealed a significant (p<.05) Spearman 
correlation of .88. Although this empirical relation may partially validate 
the methodology, more convincing is a subjective examination of Table 3 
and Figure 1. The reader will probably find the results intuitively reasona- 
ble for a November 1967 sample of midwestern undergraduates. Because - 
of the insufficiency of the sample in regard to actual voters, a systematic 
comparison of these findings with nationwide popularity polls could contri- 
bute little to the argument being made here. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Five personality factors were suggested as underlying dimensions of 
credibility. Three of these dimensions were found to be significantly 
related to attraction in an experimental study in which two speakers had 
been trained to represent the opposite poles of the five hypothesized 
dimensions. The resulting relationship, expressed as a nonlinear regres- 
sion equation, was used to assess the credibility of the seven leading 
Presidential candidates among a sample of University of Illinois under- 
graduates in November, 1967. The analysis was not meant to represent a 
particular voter group, but instead to illustrate and partially validate the 
three dimensions—agreeableness, conscientiousness, and cultwre—and 
their relationship to credibility. While it seems reasonable to suggest that 
the same three dimensions may be applicable to the study of credibility 
and interpersonal attraction within a given culture, it seems just as - 
reasonable that the relationship among these dimensions may differ sig- 
nificantly among different subcultures. Nevertheless, a framework is 
suggested here for the study of credibility and interpersonal attraction 
which could serve as a basis for theoretical decenpuen and further empir- 
ical study. 

That the dimension of agreeableness is significantly related to credibil- 

.ity seems to be of some significance in a field of study which has essen- 
tially ignored this nonrational dimension. Indeed, without this dimension 
it becomes impossible to explain the charismatic appeal of some speakers. 
In summary, the isolation here of three dimensions of credibility provides . 
empirical support for the three constituents of ethos suggested by Aristo- 
tle: “As for the speakers themselves, the sources of our trust in them are 
there, for apart from the arguments there are three things that gain our 
belief, namely, intelligence, character, and good will.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MEDIA, METHODS, AND TECHNIQUES 


INTRODUCTION 


After policy objectives and operational goals have been established (see 
Chapter VI) and at least part of the intelligence requirements have been 
met (see Chapter VII), difficult decisions about media, methods, and 
techniques need to be made. These decisions must in large part focus on 
at least three areas of concern: (1) the selection of the audience; (2) 
message composition—that is, the preparation, development, and pro- 
duction of the message; and (8) the channels of communication. 

Operationally, to achieve a predetermined purpose, the communicator 
selects a target toward which to direct the message. He develops.a theme 
and writes a message. He then decides on one or more appropriate 
channels through which to deliver the message, adapting the channels 
and selecting the time of delivery according to the particular characteris- 
tics of the target. Because there are no predetermined intellectual for- 
mulas in the preparation and delivery of a PSYOP message or appeal, all 
of these areas of concern must be carefully considered in each situation 
faced by the planner. Decisions should be supported by previous experi- 
ence, but the last two decades have shown clearly that a message or 
appeal that was highly effective with one target group may not work as 
well with another. An effective message or appeal communicated by radio 
may be totally ineffective when communicated by other means. A mes- 
Sage or appeal may be more effective with a certain target group when 
delivered to coincide with a religious or political event, or at a certain: 
time of day or year. When few ordinary channels seem appropriate, the 
innovative PSYOP planner may fall back on improvised programs or 
devices, some of which are risky, but may, under the right circumstances, 
prove effective. 


Audience Selection 


Broadly speaking, psychological operations is an attempt to influence 
opinions, attitudes, emotions, and behavior; and in very simple terms, the 
target or audience is the individual or group of individuals whose attitudes 
or actions the psyoperator wishes to influence. 

The target of psychological operations may encompass an entire soci- 
ety, or it may be made up of a very small and select group of individuals. 
As part of the total process of planning a PSYOP campaign, the com- 
municator first decides on what changes need to be produced to ac- 
complish the objectives of the campaign. Then he decides which audience 
in the larger population should be reached and influenced to produce such 
change, and whether to appeal directly to the target group or through 
existing channels such as prestigious persons or key communicators. 
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Because the audience is the key to the desired change, it becomes quite 
- evident that target selection based on a sound understanding of how 
individuals within the target group think and behave under certain condi- 
tions is a critical aspect of PSYOP. 

Certain factors in communication related to the psychological and phys- 
ical set of the population positively or negatively predispose the receptiv- 
ity of target groups to specific kinds of messages. For example, reference 
groups play a particularly important role in establishing the delivery 
circumstances of a PSYOP campaign. Membership in a group requires 
some commitment on the part of the members, and the success of a 
psyoperator in drawing an individual away from his group will depend 
heavily on the kinds of pressures exerted by the group on its individual 
members. Commitment may be lessened by environmental conditions. In 
this connection, we have learned from post-World War II experience that 
the drudgery of jungle warfare in an intolerable conflict situation, where 
the health and well-being of individuals are threatened, may render them 
malleable to outside inducements to give up, no matter how highly com- 
mitted they were previously. 

Timing is also an important consideration in the planning of peychologi- 
cal operations. Time of day, time of year—along with the physical and 
social setting—all contribute in some way to the receptivity of the target 
group and thus to the success or failure of the campaign. 

- A proper balancing of these and other factors will depend in large part 
on the psyoperator’s knowledge of the target population. He is not only 
responsible for determining which group to direct the message or appeal 
to, but also the most propitious time for doing So. 


Message Congonken 


When planning a PSYOP campaign, a message must be eee to 
stimulate the desired change in attitudes, opinion, or behavior. Depend- 
ing on which channel is selected, the message will be composed of spoken 
or printed words, pictures, sounds, or acts, or a combination of these and 
perhaps other devices used in PSYOP. 

Whatever the techniques used, however, the message or appeal must 
perform three tasks: it must find, attract the attention of, and be received 
by, the selected target population; it must be simple enough so that its 
meaning is understood by the target population; and it must provide 
enough stimulus to get the target population thinking or behaving in the 
preplanned direction. 

To achieve all of this, the PSYOP planner must give attention to some 
important factors. Care should be taken with language, where a minor: 
blunder may destroy a well-planned campaign. The planner must pay 
attention to content so that the message is culturally acceptable, geared 
to the needs of the reader, balanced in logic and emotion, mainly positive 
in approach, and consistent with past and future communications. He 
must attend to style, presentation, and tone so that the message will gain 
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the respect of the target audience and the planner will gain credibility as 
a source of information. And finally, the PSYOP planner must have some 
method of pretesting his messages so that he can determine in advance 
what effect they will have on the target population. He can do this 
through area experts, surveys of persons similar to the target population, 
or use of enemy sources such as defectors and POWs. 


Exploitation of Channels of Communication 


At the same time, the psyoperator must select the means through 
which his message or appeal will be conveyed to the target. group. 
Essentially, he must adapt the media to the audience (targeting). Be- 
cause the target group is the key to the desired change, the media should 
be selected to suit the target group. Two primary factors limit the range 
of media choice: the ability of the target group to receive and understand 
the message and the availability of facilities. In this sense media choice is 
situationally influenced. The ingenuity of the PSYOP planner in devising 
unorthodox methods for unusual circumstances may reduce the external 
controls on media selection, however. | 

Communication channels may be directed toward targets varying in 
size from an individual to large groups. Moreover, they may allow simul- 
taneous emission and reception of the message, or its transmission may 
be delayed. Further, channels of communi¢ation may concentrate on any 
of the senses—sight, hearing, touch, taste—although the choice.is usually 
between printed and audio visual channels. 


The choice among the various channels available is nee determined 
actually by the nature of the situation. Formerly, radio was less useful 
than leaflets in tactical PSYOP. However, technological innovation has 
made radio-based appeals highly useful in some tactical situations in 
Vietnam. (See “Earlyword” in this chapter and Colburn B. Lovett, “Ef 
fective Combat PSYOP in the Delta,” Chapter VI of this casebook.) 
Face-to-face PSYOP is conducive to the ‘transference of ideological motiva- 
tion by revolutionary groups. 


Unorthodox Techniques 


Very often the PSYOP planner is faced with unusual circumstances 
where traditional or ordinary PSYOP methods and techniques do not 
seem to be appropriate or where innovative approaches will have a 
particularly high pay-off. In situations like this, the planner must depend 
on his own ingenuity to improvise and develop what may be considered as 
gimmicky ways of reaching the target group. These devices may be either | 
verbal or nonverbal forms of communicating. The use of gossip and rumor 
and “black” propaganda are illustrations of the verbal type; symbolic acts, 
especially fear-arousal acts such as terrorism and saturation bombing, are 
of the nonverbal type. In any case, their purpose is to arouse an emotional 
state or a series of memories, which, when touched off, will elicit the 
desired change in attitude and behavior. 
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Some of these techniques have been used successfully; others have led 
to negative results. Controlled gossip, for example, is one of the methods 
that has been used successfully under the right conditions. Threats and 
terrorism,’ or any other kinds of fear-inducing acts, although used suc- 
cessfully in some situations, are potentially dangerous and susceptible to 
boomerang effects. They have been shown to be of little long term value 
in changing opinion. . 

: NOTES 


* See Thomas Perry Thornton, “Terror As a Weapon of Political Agitation,” in Chapter VI 
of this casebook. 


AUDIENCE SELECTION 


The essays in this section emphasize the need for a proper understand- 
ing and selection of target groups in PSYOP campaigns. The lead essay, 
“Groups and Attitude Change,” explains how groups exert pressures on 
members in a way that tends to generate resistance against persuasive — 
messages and appeals originating from outside the group. “Prestigious 
Persons and Key Communicators” characterizes the influential persons in 
a society who function as information “gatekeepers” and opinion leaders 
with respect to the flow of information. “Reindoctrination Centers” 
suggests that in some situations the selection of a smaller, more 
homogenous group is required for effective persuasion. In spite of the 
effort that may go into selecting a discrete target group for a specifically 
tailored propaganda message, other groups not intended to be part of the 
target may also receive the message. Such groups and the problems. 
related to them are discussed in “The Unintended Audience.” Considera- 
tion of the environmental conditions affecting the receptivity of target 
groups to PSYOP messages and appeals is the focus of “The Decision to 
Defect.” 

GROUPS AND ATTITUDE CHANGE* 


By Ricuarp H. OrtH 


This essay explores the effects that groups have on the perpetuation of people’s attitudes and, 
on their resistance to attitude change. This purpose should be considered within the context 
of the basic principles of the formation of norms and group needs. 


This essay explores the effects that groups have on the perpetuation of 
people’s attitudes and on their resistance to attitude change. This pur- 
‘pose should be considered within the context of the basic principles of the 
formation of norms and needs of the group. . 

A person’s. reference group ** provides his social identity. When he - 


- *Original essay by Richard H. Orth. 

**Reference group is a group serving an individual as his frame of reference for self- . 
evaluation and attitude formation (cf. Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture [New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1957]). ; 
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asks “Who am I?” or when he is asked “Who are you?”, most often the 
answer will be in terms of his reference group. Thus, overseas he may 
reply “I am an American,” when this reference group is the most salient, 
that is, the one that is most obviously called upon in the situation. He is 
. just as likely to reply “I am a soldier,” if the military is his most salient 
reference group in the context of the question. Simply stated then, the 
reference groups provide social identification for the member, even 
though the particular group that serves-as the person’s reference varies, 
depending on which one is most salient at the moment. 


GROUP ACHIEVEMENT 


A group often helps to achieve some goal. The individual who is a 
member of the group (sharing the goals of the group) thus benefits from 
the achievement orientation of the group. For example, a labor union 
serves its members in gaining economic goals. To the extent that the | 
individual member ties his goals to the achievement of the group, he is 
reminded of his group membership when inene goals are the part of any 
communication directed at him. 


GROUP COHESIVENESS 


Another principle of groups and group membership involves the cohe- 
siveness of the group: the more cohesive the group, the more power it has 
over its members. There are many sources of cohesiveness. For example, 
a group may be cohesive due to: (1) personal attraction among its mem- 
bers, (2) effective performance in a task, or (8) prestige accrued to 
individuals by the fact of membership. In any of these cases, the group 
provides satisfaction for its membership. Because it provides satisfaction, 
the group takes on the values of the members. The members, then, are 
really conforming to their own values as embodied by the group. | 


There is some variation in the degree to which individual members 
adhere to the values of the group. The member who is confident of his 
place within the group does not feel as much pressure to conform as one 
who is not confident of his place. In other words, in order to further 
benefit from the activities of the group, those individuals who feel that 
their group position is tenuous strive to solidify their positions by adher- 
ing firmly to group norms. 


Moreover, when attraction within a group is strong, a favorable dispos- 
ition toward other members of the group develops. Consequently, mem- 
bers of the group will show more trust and attribute more credibility to 
each other as sources of information than they will to individuals from 
outside the group. In the process of changing attitudes or opinions, this 
means that communicators from inside the group will be more effective in 
influencing that change than communicators from outside the group. 
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SOCIAL IDENTIFICATION AND PERSUASION 


What does the fact that reference groups provide social identification 
mean to the process of changing attitudes? Clearly, a person’s attitudes 
are in large part determined by his self-perceptions. He must act and feel 
in accordance with what he thinks he is. For example, if a man perceives 
himself to be a soldier, he acts and feels as a soldier, not as a civilian. We 
have often seen how a soldier out of uniform may temporarily act some- 
what differently, but when he is reminded of his reference group, he will 
quickly revert to the behavior expected of him. This consideration is most 
important in attempting to change the attitudes of an individual to a point 
where they are in opposition to those sanctioned by his reference group. 
One factor that clearly enters the picture here is the salience of the group. 
As the situation above illustrates, when the salience of the group is low, 
its effects on the individual are also low. Assuming an individual can be 
made to forget that the military is his reference group, his attitudes 
formed as a result of membership in that group will be much more 
vulnerable to change than they would otherwise. However, manipulating 
the salience of the individual’s group is difficult at best, and hence the 
PSYOP planner must usually work within the existing framework of 
group salience. 

For example, a labor union often serves as an individual’s reference 
group. His attitudes toward management in industry are guided by the 
union. In order for that individual’s attitudes toward management to 
change, the union’s power over him must decline or the union must cease 
to be his reference group. If he meets socially with people from manage- 
ment, he may be more likely to express favorable attitudes toward 
management. Indeed, the farther removed from reminders of his union 
membership, the more amenable he will be to attitudes contrary to those 
supported by the union. However, when a reminder of his union appears, 
it may bring about a multitude of other behaviors congruent with his 
reference group. He may suddenly begin to recall arguments against 
management that have been provided him by the union and may begin to 
use them to counter any management arguments in support of changing 
attitudes. — 


DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


In addition to providing identity for its members, the group also pro- 
vides defense mechanisms that aid in the perpetuation of group-centered 
attitudes. One such mechanism is the counterargument which in effect 
provides alternatives to the content of appeals persuading members to 
take on attitudes different from those in support of the group. If an 
individual is made aware of the fact that he is a member of a labor union, 
he begins to recall arguments in support of that role, using them to 
counter anti-union statements. These arguments often do not occur to 
him in the presence of other union members, or when his identity as a 
member of this group is not salient to him. 
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FORCED MEMBERSHIP AND PERSUASION 


It should not be assumed from the foregoing that the easiest way to 
influence as individual is to try to cut him off from the other members of 
his group. As mentioned previously, an individual whose membership in 
the group is threatened usually adheres more strongly to the values of 
that group than members who feel their group position secure. Indeed, 
members of the group who operate on its periphery, if they value their 
membership in that group, are usually most adamant about adhering to 
group values. Furthermore, persuasion that runs counter to group values 
may be resisted even if membership in the group is compulsory rather 
than voluntary. For instance, an individual may be a member of a group 
because the group holds a-threat over the individual. That does not mean 
that the individual enjoys membership, but he may be nonetheless com- 
mitted to remain a member of the group. Ordinarily, the less an indi- 
vidual is committed—for whatever reasons—to remaining in the group, 
the more susceptible he is to persuasion that is counter to group- 
supported attitudes. If he is committed to the group either for personal 
gratification or because the group holds a threat over him, then he will be 
highly resistant to persuasion that is counter to the group’s attitude. 

In an insurgency environment, this is clearly a problem for the 
psyoperator. He fully understands that a local population not supportive 
of an insurgent group in the area should be favorably disposed toward 
anti-insurgent propaganda. However, so long as the insurgents have 
control over or are active in an area, the local population may be coerced 
into some level of commitment and resist persuasion from the outside. In 
such a situation, it must be demonstrated to the local population that the 
insurgents do not have the capability to enforce commitment to their side 
before any successful PSYOP campaign can be launched. Again, this 
applies to individuals who are not attracted to the insurgent group. 

In an environment where group pressures must be overcome, what 
hope does a psyoperator have of reaching individuals with his persuasion? 
First of all, he must know at whom to aim his campaigns. Often, there is a 
temptation to aim campaigns at.individuals who are not in the core of the 
target group. Nothing could be more erroneous. Any argument that goes 
counter to the attitudes of a group should be aimed primarily at those 
individuals who are certain of their position. These persons operate with 
much more freedom than do peripheral members. They are much more 
innovative and likely to adopt new ideas. Moreover, they spread the more 
positive new ideas to other members of the group, and, by means of their 
central position within the group, they exercise a great deal of persua- 
siveness. 


CULTURAL TRUISMS AND PERSUASION 


Another factor mentioned above that must be kept in mind is that 
reemergence of the awareness of group membership will often bring with 
it recollection of group-supported arguments. These arguments can be 
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used to counter attempts at persuasion. However, there are some at- 
titudes so universally held in a group that they are never threatened. 
Consequently, no arguments relating to them are ever presented. These 
are known as “cultural truisms.” An example in American culture is the 
_ value of brushing teeth. Since no argument is ever brought up against 
brushing teeth, no counters to such an argument are readily available. If 
the psyoperator can locate such universally held attitudes, he may find a 
fertile area for persuasion campaigns. In this case, the saliency of the 
group to the individual would not matter. 


SUMMARY 


Several problems that membership in a group poses for effective per- 
suasion have been discussed without entering into detail concerning the 
effects different kinds of groups may have on individual members (that is, 
potential differences between reference groups and membership groups, 
or between primary groups and secondary groups). It is enough for the 
psyoperator to be aware of the presence of group pressures on individuals 
to conform to the norms, values, and attitudes of the groups, and the 
effect this might have on PSYOP campaigns. Some sources of group 
pressures were mentioned in the hope that the psyoperator will use these 
to his benefit. However, many of these forces are interrelated and should 
be considered in terms of their potential consequences for each other. In 
the final analysis, it is not that communication will necessarily be ineffec- 
tive in the face of group pressures. These pressures only require more 
work to overcome, and they limit the areas in which any effect can be 
expected. 


‘PRESTIGIOUS PERSONS AND KEY COMMUNICATORS* 


By Ricwarp H. OrtH 


The prestigious persons and key communicators who are most likely to be perceived as 
trustworthy and credible communicants in their own social grouping are important in 
persuasion and may at times be crucial. They are central figures who have a large voice in 
determining the direction of future attitude trends. 


PRESTIGIOUS PERSONS 


The basis of difference between the prestigious person and the popula- 
tion on the whole is demographic, that is, the former tends, generally, to 
be richer, older, and better educated. To locate the prestigious person, a 
single classification is not sufficient. For example, although prestige is 
often associated with being a male, this does not mean that in certain 
cultures only males have prestige, nor does it mean that in all cultures 


*Original essay by Richard H. Orth. 
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the prestigious persons are males. There societies in which a woman may 
have high prestige as monarch or prime minister. 

Another reason for not classifying persons as prestigious on the basis of 
one factor alone is the prestige enjoyed by the clergy of most nations. A 
specific instance of this is shown by the Buddhist monks of certain areas 
in Asia. Even though these monks do not have any material possessions, 
they clearly enjoy a great deal of prestige. 

It is often said that the community or area leaders are the prestigious 
persons. While prestige is often associated with leadership, not all pres- 
tigious persons have an official designation. This can be thought of in 
terms of two sets of people in the larger of which are all the prestigious 
persons and in the smaller, all the leaders in an area: 


PRESTIGIOUS PERSONS 


The figure above indicates that community leadership is a subset of the 
larger set of the prestigious persons in an area. In other words, to locate 
the prestigious persons in an area, always consider the factors that are 
outlined above, and do not stop with merely locating the political leaders. 

Thus, although there are certain factors, such as sex, wealth, age, 
education, and leadership that are generally associated with prestige, 
these factors should not be taken individually to determine who the 
prestigious persons are. It is best to take all the factors in combination or 
to use as many as the situation will permit. 

Another method that has been used to locate the prestigious persons is 
called the nomination technique—asking the people in the area who the 
prestigious people are. In conjunction with this approach, one can also 
use what is called a self-nomination technique, that is, asking people if 
they consider themselves to be prestigious persons. 

The nomination technique proceeds as follows. One decides on the 
specific: type of prestigious person one wants to locate—for example, 
political leader or wealthy person. Then, one asks local people about who 
is the village headman, who is the landowner, who owns the radio, and 
the like. It might be that a single characteristic will enable them to tell 
the PSYOP officer who is the person being sought, or it may require 
a combination of factors. In either case, the PSYOP officer must be aware 
of the characteristics he is interested in before he tries to locate the 

‘prestigious person according to the nomination method. Often several 
persons may be nominated by an individual, but there should be enough 
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agreement on one person sus the officer to be sure that he is the o: one being 
~ sought. 


KEY COMMUN ICATORS 


The key communicator is more difficult to differentiate from the rest of 
the society than the prestigious person. In the most general sense, a key 
communicator is a person who has the function of spreading information 
to the various segments of the group to which he belongs. More specifi- 
cally, the characteristics of the key communicator are as follows: 

e Heis more highly exposed to the mass media and other sources of 
information and is usually the one who receives the news from the 
mass media and spreads it to the rest of the group, at the same 
time interpreting it for them so they can understand it.1 

e He is usually the one who begins the process of popularizing a 
technological advancement. 

e Although found at all social and economic levels, he has a central 
place in the society. He tends to be socially integrated to a greater 
degree than most other members of the group; that is, he more 
closely represents the values of the group. One of his main charac- 
teristics is that he tends to be more like the group within which he 
functions than the prestigious person. 

_@ In the spheres of public affairs, agriculture, and medicine, he 
tends to be high in socioeconomic status. 

e He tends to be well-educated. 

_e@ He tends to be young. 


There are two types of key communicators: (a) those who have influ- 
ence in one sphere of influence, and (b) those who have influence in 
several spheres. In traditional societies, key communicators are more 
likely to be influential in several areas, whereas in transitional or modern 
societies the other type is more. prevalent.? 


Although the key communicator is sometimes referred to as an “opinion 
leader,” one must not confuse him with the innovator, that is, the one who 
tends to be first in adopting new things. The latter is usually somewhat of 
a deviate from society, while the key communicator is not. Once an- 
innovation is acceptable, however, the key communicator spreads infor- 
mation about it. 

A study of urban Thailand found the key communicators to be, in order 
of importance: monks; professionals; military officials; and, to a lesser 
degree, government officials; teachers; and merchants.? Education was a 
highly important characteristic of Thai key communicators. Younger 
persons tended to be more aware of foreign news than older persons. Thai 
key communicators in general were (1) heavily exposed to the mass media 
(especially printed media), (2) had responsible roles, and (3) were 
advice-givers in word-of-mouth communications. 

To summarize, the key communicator is generally a frequent user of 
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the mass media, is better educated, and possesses a central place in the 
society. 
How does one locate key communicators? Three methods of identifica- 
tion have been distinguished: 4 
1. In the sociometric technique, members of a group are asked to whom 
they would go for advice or information on a topic; 
2. In the key informants method, the surveyor selects persons who 
appear well-informed and asks them who the key communicators are; _ 
3. In the self-designating technique, a respondent is asked a number of 
questions that bear on his quality of being a key communicator. In one 
study, for example, respondents were asked: “In the last six months, 
were there persons who sought you out in order to discuss their serious 
problems with you?” and “Are there any persons whom you know who 
consider you a reliable source of news?” 5 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE PRESTIGIOUS PERSON AND 
THE KEY COMMUNICATOR — 


It is often important to distinguish between the prestigious person and 
the key communicator. One source of distinction is the function that each 
serves in the society with respect to the flow of information. Oftentimes 
the prestigious person has been called a gatekeeper. He decides what is 

passed on to the ordinary people from a higher echelon than his. For 
example, in developing nations he. may decide for the people which 
advances they should know about and which ones they should not know 
about. By controlling the flow of information, he controls the movement 
and the direction of the movement of the particular society. 

In a sense the key communicator also controls the movement of a 
particular society. However, in the key communicator’s function as opin- 
ion leader, he contributes to the flow rather than the control of informa- 
tion. By the fact that he is integrated into the society, he has a great 
amount of influence and uses this influence. He is usually considered to be 
an intermediary between the people and the mass media. 

There is a two-step flow between the mass media and the people.® 
Although people may have direct access to the mass media, they may still 
want what is said in the media to be interpreted by the key com- 
municator. 

In summary, the two types of persons may be distinguished from each 
other on the basis of their communicative relationships with the rest of 
the society. In addition, they may be distinguished on the basis of their 
degree of social integration in terms of their adherence to the norms of 
the society. The key communicator more closely represents the values of 
the group than does the prestigious person. The difference between key 
communicators and prestigious persons is not always strong, however. 
Moreover, there are key communicators among the prestigious people 
just as there are among other groups. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNINTENDED AUDIENCE* 


By Paut M.A. LINEBARGER 


Despite the best efforts of the communicator, the target of a propaganda message may not 
always exactly coincide with the actual audience receiving the message; some members of 
the audience will receive the communicator’s message whether he intends them to or not. 
One of the continuing problems of mass communications in military 
situations is that of the unintended. audience. The unintended audience 
can, in one form, come in by listening to radio broadcasts which are not 
meant for him, by reading our own newspapers and magazines addressed 
to our home public or our own troops, or even by seeing American movies 
which have not been edited for specific foreign areas. The other kind of 
unintended audience can get the American action and words second-hand. 
Messages originally meant for Americans cross, either in the original 
English or in translation, into another culture and produce results far 
from the original utterance. Humor suffers badly in this transition, as it 
almost always does when transferred from one culture to another. The 
statement of General Joseph Stilwell, “I claim we took a beating,” was 
meaningless in Chinese, either in a word-to-word translation or in any 
sort of reasonable context; his statement, which was pleasantly idiomatic 
and robust for the home audience and for other American soldiers, was 
weird and inexplicable by the time it reached the unintended audiences. 
In a later context, the use of the term “special warfare” by the Ameri- 
ean Armed Forces in 1961-62 may easily have produced apprehension in 
the Far Eastern area. “Special” means “secret police,” “through bribery 
and assassination,” or by means of espionage”—in the light of the particu- 
lar use made of the word “special” in the experience of the former 
Imperial Japanese Army, or in the “special” sections of the Kuomintang 
party network when it was ruler of the mainland of China. This kind of 
unintended reaction may be prevented in a few cases. Given a world 


*Excerpts from “Essays on Military Psychological Operations,” unpublished study, 1965, 
pp. 52-56. 
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audience, it is impossible to prevent some misunderstandings from. aris- 
ing. The two most effective defenses against this could be found in: 


First, sustained coordination with the Voice of America for the dissemi- 
nation of acceptable translations of new American terms, slogans, and 
particular symbols; 

Second, clearance through Pentagon level of the approved Army trans- 

lations into foreign languages, for major audiences at least, of new 

military terms which may touch unintended audiences in the wrong way. 

‘This problem, while annoying, is less than catastrophic. 

The larger problem of “unintended audience” is more serious. Partial 
understanding of the United States, taken directly from American chan- 
nels, can lead to an extreme. hostility toward the United States for 
reasons which are misconceived or merely verbal. The audience which 
does not even think that it understands Americans may be animated by a 
human curiosity or even by an elementary friendliness toward something 
novel and entertaining. This is the group which believes that it under- 
stands Americans, but does so on incorrect conceptions which have been 
derived from American sources. The fact that the source is itself Ameri- 
can makes the misunderstanding so much the harder to cure. 

An extreme case of this can be taken from India and Pakistan, both 
beneficiaries of the United States. The fact that English is the common 
elite language in each of them makes Indians and Pakistani feel that they 
already understand Americans. They cannot get much unintended 
Russian-to-Russian material, because very few of them know enough of 
the language to intercept intra-Soviet mass communications, whether 
newspapers, magazines, or radio. America, they are sure they 
understand—and they are more wrong than right. The word “socialism,” 
has come to India and Pakistan from British English; in their context it 
means social welfare plus a modicum of public ownership, not much more. 
By their own definition, the United States ought to be recognized as the 
most “socialist” nation on earth, since our welfare expenditures certainly 
surpass those of the USSR. But the Americans themselves deny that 
they are “socialist.” This simple twisting of an apparently familiar word 
puts the Americans in the position, year after year, of seeming to insist 
that we want our poor suffering, our old suffering, our old starving, our 
sick neglected or in debt, and our children unprotected. We mean no such 
thing. The misunderstanding persists and in the case of many Indians and 
Pakistani, even a visit to the United States does not cure the trouble. 

Here the trouble does not lie in translation but in the English itself. 
There is needed a dictionary of ideas, supplementary to the various 
country handbooks for which the Army has already contracted, to indicate 
major sectors of misunderstanding which come from the unexpected 
eavesdropping of foreign audiences on American-to-American communi- 
cations. A civic action program will have to de-gauss, as it were, the 
magnetic fields of rigid misunderstanding which Americans carry with 
them. The problem, one might hasten to add, is particularly an American 
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one, because—of all the empire-builders and peace-keepers the world has 
ever known—it is we, more than Macedonians, Romans, Franks, French, 
or British, who feel the need to be understood and to be liked. The British 
felt it was enough to be respected and feared. We, in our time carry the 
neighborliness of our inward traditions with us and insist on making 
friends with our allies and even with our enemies, once we have con- 
quered them. Much of the resistance to us comes from people who 
—meeting American friendliness and activity for the first time—mistake 
it for blood-brotherhood, for an immediate crusade, or for some other 
element in their own culture. The partially “Americanized” personality is 
a more formidable, more misleading antagonist than the person who has 
nothing but Soviet lies on which to base his misconceptions of the United 
States. 

Part of the remedy for this situation would consist of a more canst 
checking of the foreign press in areas where U.S. forces are stationed, or 
expected, to make sure military professionalism is included in almost 
every story concerning our trained units. Their home state, their com- 
mander’s personality, their marvelous new equipment, their previous 
assignment—all these are secondary to the critical issue: “Will they fight 
well, if they must?” Unless this question is answered, and answered very 
well, the rest of our overseas public relations pene as well go by the 
pe 


THE DECISION TO DEFECT 


By LAWRENCE E. GRINTER 


PSYOP planners, particularly in tactical operations, must take into detailed account the 
Rhusica as well as the psychological environment of the audience so that messages do not 
require physically impractical responses. 

When a member of the Viet Cong decides to break with his old way of 
life and ask the GVN for amnesty, he must consider the safest way to 
leave the insurgent organization. In this regard many problems im- 
mediately. arise. The act of surrender can be very dangerous. If com- 
munist cadres realize that a man is wavering toward surrender, they 
usually take immediate action, such as “reeducation,” imprisonment or 
worse. Many hoi chanh (ralliers) were interviewed who had waited 
months before slipping away because of the lack of opportunity or the fear 
of discovery. Even when they did leave the Viet Cong, it could be difficult 
getting safely into Government areas. The following story seemed typical 
of the kind of problems that often arose. — 

One defector explained: 


*Excerpts from “Amnesty in South Viet Nam: An Analysis of the Chieu Hoi (Open 
Arms) Program in the Republic of Viet Nam,” M.A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., 1967. Reprinted with the permission of the author, copyright holder. 
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It is never easy to rally. I walked up to a Popular Force soldier and I told him, “TI 
am a Viet Cong and I want to surrender.” He was quite frightened. I did not know 
how to say hoi chanh, so he pulled out a pistol and pointed it at me. I told him to 
search me, that I wanted to surrender. He wasn’t entirely ready to believe me. He 
went and got a platoon of Popular Force soldiers and they found my buried 
documents and gun and then they believed me.! 


Another rallier who worked as a communication agent in Phu Yen’ 
province was typically pessimistic about the ease of escaping. © 


There’s no generally safe way. Since many Viet Cong have rallied, the VC main- 
‘tain a much tighter control. Even if you want to go fifty meters away from your 
unit, you have to inform the squad leader. A Viet Cong can only escape when he 
goes on a mission to some village.? 


One officer, who became a commander of an Armed Propaganda Team 
in Hué, found that the necessity of producing a Safe Conduct Pass (SCP) 
to GVN authorities as a guarantee of intentions added to the difficulties 
of defecting. While it is doubtful that the pass hindered defection more 
than it aided it, the officer’s experience was duplicated time and again 
during the defection process. For example, a number of hoi chanh indi- 
cated that they had to hide SCP’s in their shirt cuffs or collars, especially 
when V.C. cadres had just witnessed leaflet drops. 

Some hoi chanh never were able to defect. For example, in the summer 
of 1966 in Binh Duong province, forty-one Viet Cong Phu Loi Batallion 
soldiers were killed in action with safe conduct passes hidden on their 
bodies. 

The decision to defect from the Viet Cong often became a time of 
agonizing delay. The insurgent was not sure; often he was barraged with 
feelings of uncertainty and doubt. 


I waited for five months before rallying because I was very suspicious. I told no 
one—not even my children. I was afraid they would talk about it. Finally, I told my 
wife I could not stay with the Viet Cong any longer. She came with me.? 


Another rallier responded this way: 


Q. Was it hard for you to rally once you decided to do so? 

A. It was two months between the time I decided [to rally] and the time I actually 
did. The difficulties were the battle in my own mind; for example, I had doubts as 
to whether the Government would treat me well or not, and I also had trouble 
because I was so well indoctrinated and had been in the Party so long. I had been in 
Communist ranks for twenty years and eight months.* 


When hoi chanh did defect, they usually came out alone or sometimes 
with token help from a relative or friend. This rallier, a Viet Cong village 
chief, had a plan: , 


I sent a letter to the Chief of Police in Long An by way of an ex-policeman whom I 
knew very well, and we specified a place. I went to that place and the Chief sent a 
policeman to greet me there.® 


Thus the problem of making the process of defection simpler does not 
seem to be remediable by the Government.. The GVN has broadcast 
numerous methods whereby ralliers can defect more safely, but in the 
final instance it all depends upon the rallier and his ingenuity in evading 


the Communist control system and convincing local GVN authorities he is 
sincere. 
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NOTES 
1 C. H. 7, p. 32. Notes. refer to unpublished interview schedules administered during 
interview sessions with hoi chanh. The interviews were conducted by the SIMULMATICS 
CORPORATION in South Vietnam June 1966-January 1967. Title of the project was: 


“Improving the Effectiveness of the Chieu Hoi Program” OSD/ARPA-AGILE ARO #877, 
August 1967. 


2 C.H. 44, p. 25. 
3. C.H. 17, p. 7. 

4 C.H. 66, p. 49. 
® C.H. 64, p. 25. 


MESSAGE COMPOSITION 


The articles below emphasize different aspects of message preparation, 
development, and production. Simple and obvious themes should be used, 
appealing to human emotions in a manner congenial to the particular 
cultures involved in PSYOP campaigns. The effects of appeals showing a 

favorable attitude toward the audience are illustrated in, “The Soviet 
‘Peace and Progress’ Broadcasts.” a 

The proper idiom, language, and accent are called for in “Brief Obser- 
vation on the Importance of Up to Date Language in ‘Black’ or ‘Grey’ 
Propaganda.” “Films From the Viet Cong” illustrates the point that 
overemphasis of themes, along with poor production qualities, may fail to 
arouse the desired emotions among members of the target groups. In 
“The Viet Cong Slogan Slip” and “Leaflets at a Glance,” the view is 
advanced that short and punchy messages, easily received, visible, and 
readable, may be more effective with some target groups than more 
elaborate and expensively produced messages. The importance of offer- 
ing alternatives to the audience, the mediating qualities of prior com- 
munications, and the timing of the communication with certain auspicious 
events are underscored in “Golden Bridges,” “Incitement to Revolt,” and 
“Sihanouk’s Appeal to the Monks of Cambodia.” 

In spite of the precautions taken in the preparation of persuasive 
political communications material, the effects of psychological operations 
are apt to be fortuitous and unpredictable. For this reason, message 
content should be pretested in order to estimate the effects of a 
PSYWAR campaign in advance. 


SELECTION OF THEMES* 


By CarL BERGER 


Leaflet messages, particularly in tactical leaflets, should avoid ridicule of the target and use 
of sophisticated political propaganda themes, and should concentrate on the use of simple 
messages directed to the target’s basic and immediate needs and wants. 


*Excerpts from An Introduction to Wartime Leaflets, Documentary Study No. 1, The 
American University, Special Operations Research Office, Washington, D.C., 1959, AD 220 
821, pp. 27-38. 
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In writing or preparing a propaganda leaflet, it is clear that there are 
no hard-and-fast principles one can follow. The final report of the 
Psychological Warfare Division, SHAEF, states flatly, “There can be 
little descriptive material on the subject of how to write a leaflet,” and 
suggests the propagandist simply must stay alert to the changing mili- 
tary picture, must study the intelligence reports on the various target - 
groups, and must be aware of the limitations under which he is operating 
(that is, his government’s policies).1 

‘However, the leaflet writer should be aware of some general ap- 
proaches which have proved profitable in the past. For example, there is 
a recommended approach for appealing to enemy troops in the field. 
According to Richard Crossman, under these circumstances the whole art 
of the leaflet “is to appear as a simple, honourable offer by one honourable 
soldier to another, saying, “You have fought very gallantly; now is the 
time when you have a perfectly good reason for giving in a little earlier.” ? 
Crossman’s view is endorsed by the experiences gained by other Allied 
propagandists of World War II. The Fifth Army Combat Propaganda 
Team reported on its experiences against the Germans: 


We have learned, partly from the effect of German leaflets on our own troops, 
partly from other evidence, that hostile, condescending or sarcastic leaflets—no 
matter how much fun to write—defeat their own purpose. In a war among soldiers, 
recognition of the enemy’s soldierly qualities, credit for bravery, soldier-to-soldier 
talk (where these matters are pertinent and justifiable) are like butter on bread 
—they make it swallow easier.® 


Similarly, in the Leyte campaign during the liberation of the Philip- 
pines, a Seventh Division leaflet writer strongly objected to the sarcastic 
approach to the Japanese soldiers. “Why,” he asked, “should we address 
them as ‘Rats in a Trap’ or caricature them as ‘Sad Sacks?’ These things 
only infuriate them and provide their officers with something to create 
unity in trying circumstances and to further their resistance.” 4 Lan- 
guage specialists with the Seventh Division, who interrogated Japanese 
prisoners, agreed that American leafiets should include such things as 
praise for the Japanese soldier for his heroic conduct and a brief state- 
ment of the tactical situation, without exaggeration. “Any ridicule of the 
individual Japanese soldiers,” they reported, “belittlement of his equip- 
ment, or insulting his leaders was found to create an adverse effect.” ° 

Rule Number One, then appears to be: In a tactical leaflet, ridicule 
should be avoided and the writer should stick to the military facts. The 
enemy should be treated as honorable soldiers who are not to blame for 
the unfavorable circumstances they find themselves in. [Italics added. ] 

Another general leaflet rule is: The simpler and more direct a leaflet 1s 
in language, the more chance it has of being understood by the target 
audience. Long political harangues would seem to have little place in 
leaflets. [Italics added.] This is true of both tactical and strategic prop- 
aganda. For example, the early British leaflets dropped on Germany in 
September and October 1939 were made up of long political arguments. 
One such leaflet stated (excerpts): 
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German Men and Women: The Government of the Reich has, with cold delibera- 
tion, forced war upon Great Britain. It has done so knowing that it must involve 
mankind in a calamity worse than that of 1914. The assurances of peaceful inten- 
tions the Fuehrer gave to you and to the world in April have proved as worthless 
as his words at the Sportspalast last September, when he said, “We have no more 
territorial claims to make in Europe.” 


Never before has any government ordered subjects to their death with less excuse. 
This war is utterly unnecessary. Germany was in no way threatened or deprived of 
justice. 


Was she not allowed to reenter the Rhineland, to achieve the Anschluss and to 
take back the Sudeten German in peace? Neither we nor any other nation would 
have sought to limit her advance so long as she did not violate independent 
non-German peoples. . 


It is not us, but you ag have deceived. For years their iron censorship has kept 
from you truths that even uncivilized peoples know. It has imprisoned your minds 
in a concentration camp. Otherwise, they would not have dared to misrepresent 
the combination of peaceful peoples to secure peace as hostile encirclement. ... 6 


An American travelling by train through Germany in the last months of 
1939 reported one German fellow passenger’s reaction to the British 
propaganda: “How foolish it is of the British to think that by their stupid 
leaflets they can separate the German people from their Fuehrer!” 7 
These early strategic leaflets may have satisfied the soul of the writer, 
but they had no noticeable effect on the German people. Indeed, in 
England a story began to make the rounds about the first bombs dropped 
on Germany, carrying the label: “You are lucky; this might have been a 
leaflet.” § Needless to say, British propaganda quickly took on a more 
appealing tone. 

The Soviets in particular during World War II were addicted to 
stuffing their leaflets with long political harangues, full of Communist 
verbiage and Marxist dogma. Many Soviet political officers insisted that 
the Red leaflets dropped on the German soldiers be “revolutionary,” 
when battle conditions made such ideological leaflets meaningless. Simi- 
larly, the Chinese Communists in their leaflets to the American soldiers 
during the Korean War spoke of “Wall Street imperialists,” and the like, 
to no meaningful purpose. Toward the end of both wars, however, Rus- 
sian and Chinese leaflets began to improve when the Communists came to 
understand the necessity of divorcing ideological themes from combat 
propaganda. 

Concerning the subject matter of tactical leaflets, Martin. Herz, chief 
leaflet writer of the Psychological Warfare Division, SHAEF, com- 
mented that “there is in most cases no need for sophisticated political 
propaganda themes. The soldier in battle has a closely restricted horizon. 
When high explosive shells are bursting around him and he hears our 
tanks moving up, ideological considerations take a distinctly secondary 
place in his mind.” ® 

At least one enemy soldier of World War II, a Japanese captured. on 
Tinian Island in August 1944, held the same opinion. Questioned by Allied 
interrogators, this prisoner offered the view that conflicting ideologies of 
‘ war had little relation to the practical problem of inducing troops to 
surrender. He said that the Japanese of Tinian treated American leaflets 
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as a joke; he objected in particular to appeals made on political or ideolog- 
ical grounds (for example, “You have been misled by the military clique”). 
The Japanese soldier, he reported, was not interested in the crimes of the 
military caste; he was simply fighting for his country and regarded as 
nonsense any suggestion that he do otherwise. '° 

_ In general, ideological approaches should be avoided in propaganda 
aimed at enemy soldiers. In the final report on U.S. Army operations 
against the Germans in World War I, the writers responsible for the U.S. 
leaflet operation suggested their rules for future Army leaflets. They 
should contain simple, accurate statements calculated to suggest the 
thought of surrender to the average private. In addition, leaflets should 
take into consideration the condition of enemy morale, the general mili- 
tary situation, and the special character of the enemy unit aimed at. 
These recommendations may still constitute the best “rules” to follow in 
the preparation. of tactical leaflets. 


NOTES 
1. SHAEF PWD Report, p. 34. 
2 R. H. S. Crossman, “Psychological Warfare,” Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, 97 (August 1952), p.324. 
3 Psychological Warfare Branch Hq. Fifth Army, Functions of the 5th Army Combat 
Propaganda Team (April 1944), p. 16. 
+ Has. Seventh Infantry Division (G2), letter to ACofS, G2, USAFPOA, 10 Jan. 1945, sub: 
Psychological Warfare. In Hq SWPacArea Records Group No. 975-A45—48, Drawer No. 1, 
No. 650.1, Folder 4, “Effectiveness of Frontline Broadcasts in Inducing Surrender and 
Lowering Enemy Morale; p. 70, Federal Records Center, hereafter FRC. 
5. Thid. 
8 Robert Powell, “Warfare by Leaflet,” Living Age, 357 (Dec. 1939), p. 326. 
7 Oswald Garrison Villard, “German-British Propaganda Duel,” Living Age, 357 (Feb. 
1940), pp. 508-11. 
8 Lindley Fraser, Propaganda (London: 1957), p. 111. 
8 Martin F. Herz, “The Combat Leaflet-—Weapon of Persuasion,” Army Information 
Digest (June 1950), pp. 37-48. 
10. “Reaction to Propaganda, Fifteenth Report,” 15 Dec 1944. In Hq SWPA Records Group 
No. 975-A45-43, Drawer No 1, No. 650.1, Folder 4, “Effectiveness of Frontline Broadcasts 
in Inducing Surrender and Lowering Enemy Morale,” p. 173, FRC. 


ONE PAIR OF SHOES* 


By REUBEN 8. NATHAN 


PSYOP should cater to man’s deep psychological needs, his inability to understand the 
events that create anxiety. It is the task of the psyoperator to lower the level of this anxiety 
by simple appeals to fundamental human needs. 


The most significant sentence I ever found in an interrogation came 
from a Viet Cong defector, a naive and not overly intelligent fellow, who, 
when asked why he had defected, said: “You must understand that here 


*Original essay by Reuben S. Nathan. 
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in Vietnam people do not like to be killed... .” He reduced many 
questions to a fundamental human element, an element so pathetically 
obvious that it is often forgotten. 


THE HUMAN EQUATION 


The psyoperator seeks the human equation. Only great writers can get 
at the basics of the human mind. Lesser men need at least a measure of 
‘empathy with others, a deep concern with the human condition, and love 
of one’s fellow man to understand what makes him tick. Hatred yields 
nothing of value—yet, as PSYWAR is usually concerned with enemies, 
much of PSYOP intelligence is tainted by enmity. How then does one get 
at the truth on which effective PSYOP must be based? How many sources 
possess the required empathy with other men, not to mention enemies? 
How many dare to love in war, to take a chance on being considered weak 
or ridiculous? It is safer to rely on statistics or on the techniques of public 
opinion polls—no matter how unreliable. Quantitative approaches are in 
vogue. 

Yet the fact is that the answers to the really important questions lie 
largely in ourselves. To be effective, PSYOP must appeal to fundamental 
human emotions. These are the same everywhere: hope and fear; wanting 
to live; to have a chance, if not for oneself then for one’s children. 
Germans, Poles, Chinese, Cambodians—all fall in love precisely the way 
we do. People everywhere aspire to the recognition of their dignity. 

Kipling was wrong when he claimed that East is East and West is West 
and that the twain shall never meet. They have met: close to a billion 
Asians live by the concepts of a white German, Kar] Marx, if only because 
they must. It is true enough that historical, cultural, political, climatic, 
and other differences exist but they represent a relatively thin layer 
superimposed on the essential identity of mankind. It is important to 
know of these differences because they dictate the language one must 
speak. But it is even more important to realize that these differences 
matter less than the basic human condition—of which we know because 
we share it. The American Indians have a prayer: “Grant that I may not 
criticize my neighbor until I have walked a mile in his mocassins.” An 
Estimate of the Psychological Situation cannot be too far off if one 
concludes from one’s own emotions about those of the enemy, provided 
one defines correctly the conditions under which he lives and puts oneself 
in his mocassins. 


SIMPLE AND OBVIOUS THEMES 


There are, after all, so many ingredients of our art that are as yet 
hardly understood. I had a visitor, a senior government officer, FSO 
(Foreign Service Officer)-1. We had worked together many years before. 
He read my PSYOP plan for the 1962 Cuban missile crisis and confessed 
to being disappointed. “When I heard you had been recalled,” he told me, 
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“I had visions of a truly sophisticated program. Instead you came up with 
only such simple and obvious themes.” 


He was quite right. But I was not ashamed of the simplicity of my 
annex, I was proud of it. In the business of propaganda and PSYOP, 
simplicity is the apex of sophistication, the result of the most painstaking 
efforts. This is in fact one of the very few things on which Madison 
Avenue and PSYOP are in agreement. 


It is essential to reduce complex appeals to what I call the terms of one 
pair of shoes. When our troops entered Auschwitz, one of the Nazi 
extermination camps, they found two mountains of children’s shoes, 
600,000 altogether. Photographs of these pitiful monuments to the horror 
of Nazi barbarism appeared in many newspapers. But what could the 
readers do? Nobody is capable of facing up to the murder of 300,000 little 
kids, to the misery of their last hours, alone, terrified, uncomprehending. 
So one turns the page, has another cup of coffee and tries to forget. But 
when some time later the press reported that a little boy by the name of 
Nubby was doomed to die of leukemia and that his parents had decided to 
give him a last Christmas many months before the real Christmas would 
come around, tens of thousands of people sent him presents. People can 
identify with one little child, with one father’s and one mother’s grief, but 
not with the fate of hundreds of thousands. That is why good propaganda 

must talk in terms of one pair of shoes, in terms people can easily 
understand and accept. 

But there are other reasons for the utmost simplicity. The most effec- 
tive medium of propaganda is face-to-face persuasion. That means that 
the essential message must be so formulated that it can be projected by. 
great numbers of people—not all of whom are sophisticated enough to 
communicate involved appeals. Repetition is the mother of propaganda, 
and who could, or would, repeat complex claims ad infinitum? 


_ Thad long before started preaching that the secret of good propaganda 
is the reduction of the scores of possible appeals, which usually emerge 
from a sound PSYOP plan, to the smallest possible number of the 
simplest possible themes. When one finally defines them and puts them 
on paper, they look very easy, obvious, and unimpressive. That ac- 
counted for my friend’s criticism and the small regard in which he held my 
annex. Things like that can hurt one’s pride. But then, if “a policeman’s 
lot is not a happy one,” that of a conscientious psyoperator is even more 
trying. We must console ourselves with the feeling that we are trail 
blazers. We may yet be making the grade. Meanwhile we had better learn 
to live with the probability that there are no Distinguished Service 
Medals in our immediate future. 
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THE SOVIET “PEACE AND PROGRESS” BROADCASTS* 


By the 7tH PSYOP Group 


The receptivity of the audience to a message or appeal may hinge, at least initially, on the 
perceived attitude of the communicator. adie beodaenst projecting a favorable attitude 
toward the target audience, depicting the motive to communicate as altruistic, portraying 
communicator objectives as being in the intellectual and social interest of the target 
audience, and making no appeals for radical behavior may be.viewed by the target 
audience as congenial communication and should be more favorably received than a 
neutral or hostile one. 


On 1 March, a special broadcast in Mandarin for the “Chinese People” 
was inaugurated in Moscow. The broadcast is called “Peace and Progres- 
s” and is a definite Soviet psychological operation against the present 
Government of the Chinese People’s Republic. The sponsor’s appeal to 
the listeners in inaugurating the “Peace and Progress” broadcast is im- 
portant and interesting. It spells out Soviet guide-lines and goals for this 
propaganda action, and gives some idea what Soviet experts on China 
believe might win over Chinese. For this reason, the entire text of the 1 
March broadcast is reproduced here: . 


We representatives of Soviet mass organizations would like to extend our hand of | 
friendship to you heroic Chinese working class and the glorious millions in the rank 
and file of Chinese Communist fighters. To the diligent Chinese peasants, we send 
you our regards and earnest affection. 


To our fraternal Chinese younger generation, listen, here is our appeal to you 
Chinese young men and women: Mao Tse-tung and his clique are attempting to 
dislodge you from the right track, that is, the revolutionary path. 


We also send our regards to the members of the Chinese people’s Liberation Army 
which in the past has always been together with the people and fought for their 
freedom and happiness. 


May our voice also reach you Chinese activists of literature and arts. 


This Peace and Progress station has been created to express the Russian people’s 
friendship and sense of justice to Chinese friends. 


Tn these programs we shall introduce to you Soviet public opinions toward the 
undertakings of your country. You shall hear of the Soviet people’s growing 
anxiety and concern for the Chinese people. In our programs we shall voice the 
opinions of the representatives of the Soviet people, their indignation and denunci- 
ation of the attempt by Mao Tse-tung and his clique to undermine the fraternal 
friendship of the two eos which was forged with the red blood of their distin- 
guished children shed in the struggle against the common enemy and for their 
common undertaking. : 


This station shall alert you to (the) danger of Mao Tse-tung’s policy to the Chinese 
people and the fruits of the Chinese revolution. We shall introduce to you the truth | 
about the events taking place in your country, although Mao Tse-tung and his 
cronies are attempting to conceal them by keeping mum. 


* ok ROR OR 
We shall report to you news made available to us concerning the events taking 


place throughout your great country, and introduce to you materials on Chinese 
events as reported by mass communication media of other foreign countries, 


*Excerpts from “The Soviet ‘Peace and Progress’ Broadcasts,” Communist Propaganda 
Trends,” Issue No. 628 (January 1968), pp. 14-16. 3 
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including those of the capitalist countries. You shall be informed of the happiness 
enjoyed by the enemies, the imperialist countries, as a result of Mao oe nes 
betrayal and splittist policy. Mao Tse-tung is carrying out an anti-people struggle, 
splitting the revolutionary anti-imperialist anited front, and sabotaging the sup- 
port for the struggling Vietnamese. 


Our station shall invite world Communists and progressive activists to convey to 
you at length their opinions on the events in your country. All of you shall know 
that the hearts of all the righteous in the world are with the Chinese people, and all 
progressive people are unanimously denouncing Mao Tse-tung’s policy and his 
struggle against the socialist states and fraternal parties. 


_ We believe that the voice of our station shall become the symbol of support. of the 
Soviet people and all contemporary revolutionary forces for our Chinese friends, 
and a symbol of our concern. 


We believe that the great Chinese people, under the leadership of China’s genuine 

Communists, will be able to put their country back on the road of friendship and 

fraternal solidarity with the Soviet and world socialist peoples, and all revolu- 

tionary anti-imperialist forces. 
Comment: This presents an opportunity to analyze Soviet propaganda 
efforts aimed at mainland China. The source is of course the USSR. This 
government-sponsored program probably is the result of a good amount 
of time and money, in planning and in future projection. It can also be 
thought, it would seem, that the organization behind this project is the 
part of the USSR propaganda machine with established intelligence and 
information channels, the China propaganda section. The source makes 
no attempt to conceal its identity despite personal attacks on Mao; the 
program uses what authority the Soviet Government may have to in- 
crease its credibility. 

The content of this propaganda seeks to establish the source as an 
all-knowing organization in possession of the “big picture” and true facts 
about all agents in China. Not only does the “Peace and Progress” station 
have these facts, it seeks to share them in a friendly manner with the 
isolated Chinese audience. The content seems aimed at stimulating a 
normal human thirst for knowledge; for the knowledge-starved main- 
land China audience “Peace and Progress” promises to utilize communica- 
tion resources of the Soviet Union to give people the truth that the 
Chinese Government attempts to conceal. The content reveals the results 
of Soviet analysis and evaluation of the susceptibilities of the mainland 
Chinese audience. — 

While the Soviet propagandists desire to appeal to an entire cross 
section of the Chinese population, three specific target groups are men- 
tioned: youths, intellectuals, and the army. The selection of these target 
groups evidently indicates that Soviet propaganda analysts believe these 
three groups have promise of being susceptible and are effective anti-Mao 
groups in Chinese Communist society. The People’s Liberation Army, 
“which in the past has always been together with the people and fought. 
for their freedom and happiness,” would seem to be a criticism of the 
PLA’s present status. 

In summary, “Peace and Progress” might be fairly effective. Even the 
“name “Peace and Progress” was probably derived from a study of 
Chinese mainland attitudes. . . .The problem is whether wide listener- | 
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ship can be achieved. During this [Cultural Revolution] crisis, and possi- 
ble future troubles, the Chinese population itself probably becomes the 
world’s greatest “China-watcher” and will welcome information from any 
source. Possibly, surveillance of foreign radio listeners will be lax. The 
Soviet Union is trying to exploit this, possibly, and also the world 
brotherhood of Communism against charges of excesses committed by 
. . . [Chinese leaders]. Chinese individuals might listen to these broad- 
casts if they are aware of them and have access to a radio. The “Peace and 
Progress” project might become a “symbol” for some anti-Government 
activities, even though this opposition remains Communist. 


BRIEF OBSERVATION ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
UP TO DATE LANGUAGE IN “BLACK” OR 
~ “GREY” PROPAGANDA LEAFLETS* 


By Martin F. Herz 


Inattention to language style and usage defeats covert propaganda campaigns. 


During World War II the Americans dropped some leaflets on Japanese 
cities in the form of “Extra” editions of Japanese newspapers. I have two 
such leaflets in my collection, each headlining bombing attacks. One was 
supposed to be an extra edition of the Asahi Shimbun, the other of the 
Osaka Asahi Shimbun. The language of both of them was archaic, and 
easily determined to be the work of emigrants. 


The Asahi Shimbun facsimile leaflet reads as follows in translation: 
“ANOTHER NATION-WIDE AIR RAID. OUR PRESS CANNOT 
KEEP SILENT ANY LONGER. The Government authorities may mis- 
understand our belief which comes from sincere patriotism. Our press 
may be closed down. But come what may, we consider it our duty as a 
newspaper to report the truth. THE MILITARISTS CONCEAL 
THEIR DEFEAT AND THE ANGLO-AMERICAN VICTORY FROM 
THE EYES OF THE NATION. It has been a well-known fact, even 
before the war, that the American ‘flying fortresses’ are capable of 
bombing our country.” 


“Our occupied territories in the South Seas do not and cannot serve the 
purpose of outposts against the American air raids of our country. Our 
industries will be bombed again all over the country in the near future. 
EVACUATE THE INDUSTRIAL AREAS. SAVE YOUR INVALU- 
ABLE LIFE. The militarists started the war to satisfy their rapacious 
greed, We cannot remain silent, even if it means the violation of wartime 
regulations.” 


*From Falling Leaf Magazine, VIII, no. 1 (March 1967), pp. 19-20. Reprinted with the 
permission of the author and courtesy of Falling Leaf Magazine. 
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Recently I showed this leaflet to a colleague in the Japanese Embassy 
and asked him to help me in translating it. His observations are given 
below: 


“This leaflet, though its Japanese is excellent, is written predominantly 
in the style of ‘bongobun’ (the literary form of the Japanese language) with 
a slight admixture of ‘kogobun’ (the oral form). This was the style of 
Japanese newspapers in the second and-third decades of this century. 
Toward the end of the twenties, they switched completely to ‘kogobun.’ 


“The peculiar and obsolete style of the leaflet is exactly that of the 
Japanese newspapers published for the American-Japanese community in 
the States, which was a constant source of amusement to us when I 
served in Washington. All these papers were edited and published by old 
‘issei’ (first-generation Japanese immigrants) who had been doing small- 
time local newspaper work in Japan before coming over to the States and 
who were unable to discard the style to which they were accustomed.” 


My Japanese friend pointed out, in particular, two words which he 
regarded as immediate give-aways of the origin of the leaflets. The word 
air-raid in the leaflet was rendered in Chinese characters as “ku-geki,” 
consisting of “ku” meaning sky and “geki” meaning raid. He commented 
on this as follows: 


“Ku-geki is a perfectly possible combination, but the fact is that we 
Japanese simply do not use this word. We would have said either ‘ku-shu,’ 
meaning air-attack, or ‘baku-geki,’ meaning bombing attack.” 


Another instance was the rendering of the term “flying fortress” into 
Japanese. The writers of the leaflets used “tobu-yosai” (from “tobu” for 
flying, and “yosai” for fortress). While this was not incorrect linguistical- 
ly, it simply did not correspond to actual Japanese usage. The term used 
in Japan was “sora-tobu-yosai,” “sora” meaning sky. 

The meticulous attention to language in leaflets of all kinds, but the 
special importance of using the enemy’s terminology in “black” or “grey” 
leaflets, has often been remarked upon. As a former writer of German 
combat. leaflets in World War II, I know that we were guilty of occasional 
use of incorrect terms also in the European theatre. To avoid this, we 
often checked our leaflets with cooperative prisoners. To know the 
enemy’s language is not enough; one has to be ipsecete in the latest 
changes of his spoken word. 


Nothing made our American soldiers laugh more, for instance, than the 
use of the term “doughboys” in some early German propaganda leaflets. | 
Eventually, the Germans realized that the new term was “G.I.,” but up to 
the end of the war there were numerous solecisms in German propaganda 
leaflets. 
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FILMS FROM THE VIETCONG* 
By PETER GESSNER 


The use of films as a propaganda device may lose its impact on an audience because of 
overemphasized themes and poor production techniques. 

Some half-dozen films produced by the National Liberation Front of 
Vietnam are making their way around the country, shown for the most 
part in poor screening conditions to limited audiences. . . . Despite the 
difficulties imposed by a sound track loaded with hyperbole and slogans 
(the English narrations have all the literary grace of a. pamphlet), and 

‘despite the deteriorated physical condition of the films which makes many 
of these screenings little more than mysterious lantern shows, the very 
existence of these films merits attention. 

As a record of the face of the war in Vietnam, and even more as an 
indication of what the film makers want “us” to know about them, the 
NLF films are a humbling experience to the viewer. In one (dated 1965), 
there is a brief sequence in a Vietcong-held village where, during a lull in 
the fighting, a Western-style ballet is performed within a ring of watching 
guerrillas. Even the hardened view which says that such things don’t 
happen spontaneously, that they are arranged for the visiting camera, 
must cope with the fact that these people, the Vietcong, engaged in a 
brutalizing struggle, have thought it important to include dance in the 
midst of footage of a vicious guerrilla war. 

If this instance indicates that the Vietcong’s vision of itself in some 
sense includes an awareness of the human implications of the kind of war 
it is forced to fight, its interpretation of events in the United States 
.appears to be filtered through the prism of ideology. For example, one is 
saddened by repeated references throughout these films to the “progres- 
sive American peoples” linked to shots of domestic anti-war demonstra- 
tions. Rather than realistically assessing the size and shape of current 
anti-war sentiment in this country, the film makers seem to have chosen 
to plug in the appropriate ideological platitude. It may be that, as James 
Cameron put it in his recent series of articles in The New York Times, 
“too many officials speak an English or French that was actually learned 
in slogans”; one also suspects that the twenty-year heritage of civil war 

_ brings with it a certain hardening of thought, an impatience with the 
niceties of language and distinction-making. 

Once the narration is peeled away, and the images themselves are 
allowed to live for what they are, the texture of life in Vietnam forces its 
way through. Another film contains an extended sequence about captured 
equipment which begins as an apparent ode to self-sufficiency, only to 
move in a quite unexpected direction. From neatly stacked piles of guns 
and machinery, the camera turns to people making candleholders from 


*Excerpts from “Films from the Vietcong,” The Nation, 202, no.4 (January 24, 1966) pp. 
110-111. Reprinted with the permission of The Nation, copyright holder. 
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what seem to be spent shells, to still others cutting jeep tires into sandal 
patterns. For a moment, the gulf between these people and a civilization 
which, even in peacetime, has managed to institutionalize the notion that 
things wear out, seems to loom larger than any logistical speculations 
about how the Vietcong supply themselves. 

Of the six or so films now making the rounds, only one seems to go 
beyond the momentary revelatory glimpse to create a more whole im- 
pact. It was produced, probably by the NLF or a militant wing of the 
‘Buddhists, sometime after 1963 (there is no more precise internal evi- 
dence), and deals with the wave of demonstrations which followed the 
Diem government’s suppression of the Buddhists. 

It begins with what is a prologue of almost abstract, battle footage: a 
montage of swooping planes, machinegun rattles and barbed wire, not 
unlike Lewis Milestone’s All. Quiet on the Western Front. Abruptly, we 
are swept into a slow processional of Buddhist priests going out into the 
streets of Saigon to demonstrate for what, to Americans, would seem to 
be the most basic of liberties—the freedom to worship. Great bales of 
barbed wire are unrolled in front of them by soldiers; the younger priests, 
whose faces strangely recall those of the early civil rights workers in the 
American South, quietly place their hands around the wire as the soldiers 
begin to try to cordon them off. A tear-gas grenade lunges across the 

street, streaming white smoke like some kind of mythic Oriehtal paper 
beast. 

The Diem soldiers, in camouflaged battle dress and holding shields 
which resemble the tops of garbage cans and which they seem to use to 
ward off objects thrown at them by the crowd, begin to move against the 
priests; at this point, the film takes on the qualities of an ominous pageant 
play. Oddly incongrous Western symphonic music replaces the English 

narrator (who with good sense, has kept quiet throughout most of the 
demonstration sequence), and’an unpredictable concordance of sound and 
image occurs: stock movie music joined with startling images raises the 
film to an entirely new level, toward a totality of emotion quite difficult to 
describe precisely. It is one of those rare moments in motion pictures 
when one plus one equals three. (Something of the sort happens in Luis 
Bunuel’s Land Without Bread, a 19382 documentary of an impoverished 
region in Spain, in which Brahms’s Fourth Symphony is used throughout 
the film not as a handy contrast but rather in an almost architectual way 
to provide a vaulting, an unattainable ceiling of emotion which hovers 
over the sordid level of human action.) Generally, the NLF film makers 
do not employ music in such ways; the music in other films is of an 
indeterminate martial nature, used conventionally to a in behind the 
narrator. 

The Buddhist film, in many ways the most successful of the NLF group, 
seems to have received less circulation than what is perhaps the most 
widely seen but unfortunately the least interesting of the lot. This pic- 
ture, dated 1965 and bearing the title “Foreign Correspondents Visit the 
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National Liberation Front” (at any rate, something like that), records 
Humanité correspondents Wilfred Burchette and Madeleine Riffaud eat- 
ing and singing with happy peasants. The film is almost completely 
uninformative and comes close to being embarrassing—Mlle. Riffaud is 
more than effuse in her desire to kiss and fondle young Vietcong guerril- 
las. The quality of the print is mercifully poor and a good portion of all this 
is practically invisible. 


* Rk Kk OK OR 


Although the NLF movies draw unexpectedly large audiences (mostly 
students) wherever they. are shown, their net effect is ambiguous at best. 
They seldom exploit the motion picture as a particular form of communi- 
cation, nor do they explore the special qualities that set it off from 
pamphlets or slide shows. The films do not achieve a sense of the camera’s 
own participation in events, a sense present in the footage of volunteer 
cameramen for the Spanish Republic (To Die in Madrid). Judged by the 
standards we apply to works of art, or even against the more vague 
measure of some kind of immediacy of feeling, the work is crude and 
conventional. One responds with something of the suspicion Trotsky felt, 
perhaps unjustly, for the work of the poet Mayakovsky: “[he] shouts too 
often where one should speak; and so his cry, where cry is needed, sounds 
inadequate.” Lear 
* 


THE VIET CONG SLOGAN SLIP* 


By the Juspao PLANNING STAFF 


The slogan slip, containing short and succinct messages and appeals, has, because of its 
size, the advantage of being covertly distributed in enemy-held areas. 

[One] tool in the Viet Cong communication armory is the slogan slip. 
This is a small slip of paper (some as small as two by three inches) which 
contains a short message expressing one idea. The most terse, for exam- 
ple, might read, “Down With the U.S.-Lackey Clique.” Use of the slogan 
slip apparently stems from the experiences gained by the Soviet com- 
munists who have raised sloganeering to a high pitch. Of course re- 
volutionaries have for generations used the slogan as a rallying cry, 
particularly among the less educated. For example, Patrick Henry’s 
“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death.” Or the Loyalist slogan of the 
, Spanish Civil War: “It is better to die on your feet than live on your 
knees.” Or Lenin’s cry: “Land to the Tillers.” Or almost anything from 
Madison Avenue. 

One of the primary uses for [the] slogan slip by Viet Cong cadres is to 
help raise revolutionary consciousness. Villagers are encouraged to draft, 
produce and distribute slogan slips. 


*Excerpts from “The Viet Cong Slogan Slip,” JUSPAO Memorandum, February 9, 1966. 
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A captured Viet Cong directive for example declared that: 


The slogan is a form of agitation that concentrates the determination of the masses 
to struggle, expresses the attitudes and actions of the masses to make revolution, 
and lowers the prestige and power of ne Sey ... They are of three types: those 
which praise our policies; those which express hatred especially for enemy crimes; 
and those which support the binh van proselyting movement. 


It. went on to say that slogans could be written on paper, on wood 
panels, carved into tree trunks and also lettered on walls or on large 
banners to be hung across roads leading into villages. The directive 
added: 


Slogans may be written in the form of poetry, in verses of six or eight words, or in 
the form of words to popular songs. . .But all slogans must be written in serious 
and dignified form and not scrawled. Many slogans now used are disorderly. These 
must be improved. The masses must be taught to write slogans properly, hang 
them in public places, and protect them from enemy soldiers during clearing 
operations. 


The directive gave an example of villagers protecting their slogan: 


In one village the people wrote slogans on the bark of tree trunks. The enemy 
soldiers came to the village and saw the slogans on the tree and said, “We think we 
should cut down these trees with those offending words.” The people replied to 
them: “If the Liberation soldiers had written the slogans on bridges would you 
blow up the bridges?” The soldiers were forced by this logic to withdraw, without 
cutting down the trees. 


Slogan slips are generally distributed covertly. They are slipped into 
women’s shopping baskets at markets, tossed in parked vehicles in the 
cities, placed at night in school room desks or simply scattered along 
paths and walks where they are apt to be found by pedestrians. 


A... study... of 144 slogan slips, collected at random from through- 
out the country, indicates both the priority of audiences currently main- 
tained by the Viet Cong as well as a general overview of current themes. 


As far as language was concerned the vast majority of the slogan slips, 
about 90 percent, were in Vietnamese, with Montagnard dialects and _ 
English following in that order. The largest single target for the slogan 
slip was the general rural population; fifty percent were omnidirectional. 
The largest single target was members of ARVN, with Montagnards, 
youth, specifically rural, civil servants, Americans and Hoa Hao. 


More than two thirds of the total number of slogan slips were devoted 
to two themes: support for the Viet Cong effort and proselyting of 
military and civil servants; these ranked about 40 percent and 30 percent 
respectively. Then came anti-U.S. themes of 12 percent (although anti- 
U.S. themes appeared as secondary themes in a majority of the sample), ' 
followed by 15 other themes of less than three percent each. 
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LEAFLETS AT A GLANCE 


BY the EDITORS 


Bold lettered leafiets were used in Vietnam to gain the attention of an audience ina rigidly . 
controlled environment. 


Even the most carefully designed message satisfying well-known effec- 
tiveness criteria such as comprehension and appeal may be a wasted 
effort. An essential condition for effective communication is that the 
attention of the audience is secured. In the case of printed matter, the 
minimal condition is that the message at least be seen; the desired effect 
is that the audience also read the message. 

Seeing a message is no problem if the targeting is accurate; reading it, 
on the other hand, may constitute a grave danger to the recipients if the 
audience is ina controlled environment. For example, leaders of Axis and 
Communist forces in World War II, Korea, and Vietnam imposed severe 
penalties for reading Allied propaganda. Interviews with captured North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong prisoners as well as captured enemy docu- 
ments revealed that the reading of Allied propaganda could lead to harsh 
punishment, and possession of such leaflets could even mean death. Quite 
understandably, then, many of those disenchanted with their conditions 
were fearful of being caught by their leaders reading or POBSESEING Allied 
leaflets. 

A major problem facing psyoperators in Vietnam, as well as in earlier 
conflicts, was how to induce cadres in enemy ranks to read a message in 
an environment that was rigidly controlled. Allied psyoperators tried 
many techniques to overcome enemy countermeasures, and certainly one 
of the most interesting of these was “Leafiets-at-a-Glance” material. 
They were printed in bold letters so that they could be read from a 
distance with minimal danger to the audience. Of course, leaflets of this 
type are usually not suitable for directive purposes in a controlled envi-: 
ronment; they are clumsy to carry or hide. They can, however, lower 
morale by reinforcing existing feelings of suspicion or duress. Moreover, 
“Leaflets-at-a-Glance” can fulfill a specific informational objective such as 
indicating where to look for or hide other Allied messages. 


GOLDEN BRIDGES* 


By REUBEN S. NATHAN 


Because one of the important elements of PSYOP is offering options, the absence of 
reasonable alternatives in the content of the communicator’s message is counterproductive: 
in a conflict situation, for instance, it often leaves the target audience little choice but to 
rally behind parties against whom the communicator was directing his message, whether 

they want to or not. 


*Original essay by Reuben S. Nathan. 
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’ One of the main objectives of propaganda in times of war is to build 
Golden Bridges, to persuade the enemy that there is a way out, that there 
is no need to fight to the end. Leaving room for maneuver does not mean 
abandoning national objectives. War aims at changing governments, at 
eliminating hostile regimes which resist an equitable peace. People are 
eternal—they will be there after they and their governments have been 
defeated; they will continue to live and must be lived with. That is why 
good propaganda must see to it that they are not cornered, for cornered 
people will fight and kill until they die, and the people they kill will be 
one’s own. 


WORLD. WAR II 


We sensed at the time of the Casablanca conference—and we now know 
‘this supposition was correct—that the demand for unconditional surren- 
der would make it next to impossible for the Germans opposing Hitler to 
overthrow him. They had nothing to offer to the people, no expectation 
that they would be able to negotiate an acceptable compromise. 


Deprived of the opportunity to build Golden Bridges by the call for 
unconditional surrender, the Allied propagandists of World War II were 
severely limited in potential effectiveness. The war would be decided by 
guns; words that might conceivably have shortened it and so saved lives, 
had been disarmed. 

According to Robert E. Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins}, President Roosevelt 
told his aide “We had so much trouble getting those two French generals [Giraud 
and de Gaulle] together that I thought to myself that this was as difficult as 
arranging the meeting of Grant and Lee—and then suddenly, the press conference 
was on, and Winston and I had had no time to prepare for it, and the thought 
popped into my mind that they had called Grant ‘Old. Unconditional Surrender,’ 
and the next thing I knew I had said it.” 

In other words, the most important PSYWAR decision of World War 
II had not been the result of deliberate PSYWAR thinking. It had just 
“popped” into the President’s mind. Admittedly, there were very few 
PSY WAR experts on the Allied side, apparently none on the staff of any 
of the leaders who met at Casablanca. One wonders whether Hitler would 
have made an equally momentous decision without consulting with Dr. 
‘Goebbels. One need not wonder what Stalin would have done for that is a 
matter of record. When the armies of the Soviet Union entered Germany, 
Ilja Ehrenburg’s blunt anti-German line was abruptly dropped. Soviet’ 
propaganda instead proclaimed that Moscow had been fighting the Nazis 
but was aware that Nazis come and go and that the German people would 
remain—to be lived with. Soviet propaganda did not go in for 
brainstorms. Totalitarian propaganda seldom does. It relies on experts. 


NORTH VIETNAM 

Less than ten years ago we faced a similar situation in the decision to 
bomb North Vietnam. We know? that the first strikes were ordered in 
retaliation for attacks on U.S.. barracks in Pleiku, and the following 
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“sustained reprisals” in response to increasing Viet Cong violence and 
direct North Vietnamese involvement in the war. The situation in South 
Vietnam was deteriorating; a close advisor to the president felt that 
defeat was “inevitable” unless the United States put pressure on Hanoi. 
If there was any reference to psychological considerations, they came 
from former President Eisenhower who did not think that air strikes 
against the North could prevent the North Vietnamese from infiltrating 
men and supplies in to the South, but who seemed to feel that they would 
help South Vietnamese morale. 

There is no mention that U.S. Information Agency directors attempted 
to present the case for psychological operations. Yet, there was a case to 

-be made. It is possible that it should have been overruled for 
compelling military and political reasons, and probable that it would have 
been overruled, but it had sufficient merits to be taken into consideration. 

First, we had, at least theoretically, an excellent opportunity to de- 
moralize North Vietnamese troops fighting in South Vietnam. They had 
had a very hard time getting to South Vietnam. Presumably, many of 
them were tired and ill. They were cut off from their families, not. even 
permitted to write home or receive letters, and their lines of resupply 
were tenuous. They had been told that they would fight imperialist 
American aggressors but there were not many Americans in Vietnam in 
the Spring and Summer of 1965, and they found themselves fighting other 
Vietnamese. Many of them may not have understood why. They were, in 
sum, tailor-made targets for PSYWAR, the operator’s wishdream. 

Bombing North Vietnam changed that. Suddenly all North Vietnamese 
soldiers in South Vietnam had a reason to fight, a reason any one of them 
could understand. The Americans were threatening the lives, limbs, and 
homes of their families. Fathers, husbands, brothers, sons began to have 
a personal stake in the war. 

Second, the air strikes put an end to any hopes to divide the people of 
North Vietnam at home. It is axiomatic that there is no such thing as a 
permanently united nation. Even the most fanatic totalitarian govern- 
ments face a domestic opposition—voiceless, it is true, but opposition 
nevertheless. We might have strengthened that opposition by making 
people question the wisdom of Hanoi’s warring in South Vietnam—the 
casualties, the draft, the cost, the sacrifices, the austerity. But it is also 
axiomatic that bombing attacks make people rally behind their govern- 

. ment whether they like it or not. There is nowhere else to look for 
leadership and protection. The British were never as united as they were 
behind Winston Churchill while German bombers, buzzbombs, and roc- 
kets threatened their lives. Yet only a few months after the threat had 
ended, they repudiated the man who had united them. They returned to 

“normalcy,” division, and opposition. It is interesting to note that the 
termination of the bombing campaign against North Vietnam im- 
mediately created problems for Hanoi. French and Canadian reporters 
related them: black-marketeering, indifference of youth, goldbricking, a 
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slackening of disciplined production. Hanoi was forced, time and again, to 
remind the people that the war was still on and that they had_duties. - 
Nobody can say whether we would have succeeded in demoralizing : 

North Vietnamese troops or in driving wedges between the people and 
the government of North Vietnam; the point is that there was a chance to 
do so, that this chance might have weakened Hanoi significantly, and that 
the bombing of North Vietnam deprived us of that chance. It follows that 
the case should at least have been given a hearing. We had no such 
hearing in Casablanca, during the Cuban Missile Crisis, or when the 
decision to bomb North Vietnam was made. This must change if the 
enormous capabilities of PSYWAR are to come into their own. 


NOTES 
* Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1950), p. 696. 
» Lyndon B. Johnson, Vantage Point: Perspectives of the Presidency (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1971), p. 124 ff. : ; 


SIHANOUK’S APPEAL TO .THE MONKS OF CAMBODIA* 
By the 7TH PSYOP Group 


Because the success of PSYOP depends heavily on the receptivity of the target audience, a 
good sense of timing and skill in exploiting an opportunity become important elements in 
the delivery of a message or appeal. 


' Peking NCNA International carried a message from Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk to the Khmer Buddhist monks on September 17th. In his 
message [one of four] he asked the monks of Cambodia to join him in his 
struggle to regain his throne. 

The gist of his message was designed to impress upon the Buddhist 
monks their duty to stand on the side of the city poor, the exploited 
workers, and the peasants rather than with people who “have sold the 
country to U.S. neo-colonialism.” In this regard, he felt that the Lon Nol 
group did not deserve support from monks because of the manner in 
which it took over the reigns of government. 


In order to oppose this neo-colonialist undertaking of the Americans, [Sihanouk 

continued,] it is necessary for the people of Asia to reconcile with one another, 

_ unite and fight together, regardless of their beliefs and ideology. It is absolutely 

wrong to distinguish believers from atheists, non-Communist from Communist. 

’ For the safety, freedom and independence of our Asian countries, it is necessary 

for us to create a union and solidarity among all the Asians determined to fight for 

an Asia free from imperialism and neo-colonialism. It is necessary for us to expose 

the renegades in Asia and to fight against those who, prompted by ambitions and 
personal interests, serve the unjustifiable cause of U.S. imperialism. 


In the next portion of Sihanouk’s message he points out five cases in 
which people with seemingly good paying jobs and happy families have 


*Excerpted and adapted from “Sihanouk’s Appeal to the Monks of Cambodia,” “Com- 
munist Propaganda Highlights: Trends and Analysis,” Issue No. 41-70 (9 October 1970), pp. 
414_41-9, 
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left their jobs and family to join him. According to Sihanouk these people 
now have only very modest pay but feel they are working for a: good 
cause. “In one case,” Sihanouk said, “those students living abroad who 
agree to support Lon Nol have received big rewards (some have even 
been given 300 U.S. dollars each). In Europe, the student members of the 
National United Front of Kampuchea (NUFK) remain poor. They lack 
money, and sometimes they have only one meal a day.” 

Let our monks and Samdech, head of the sect, take pains to ask themselves why all 

these young and old patriots agree to such sacrifices and such hardships. Let them 

ask themselves why our citizens of the provinces, young and old, men and women, | 

yesterday in hundreds and today in thousands, agree spontaneously to leave their 


houses, rice fields, farmland, livestock and carts, etc., in order to join the people’s 
heroes’ Khieu Samphan Hu Nim, and Hou Youn in the jungle. 
* ok * Ok OF 

In this regard, I would like to state precisely for our Buddhist monks that first, the 
said Communist states of Eastern Europe have not given their official recognition 
to the Lon Nol government which was born of the coup of last 18 Mar; secondly, 
some of these very European Communist states have recognized officially, while 
others admitted publicly, that Nordom Sihanouk remains the legal head of state of 
Cambodia; thirdly, the poral parties, the people’s fronts, and the people of these 
very countries have officially given their recognition to the NUF'K as the only 
representative of the Khmer people and have time and again and most expressly 
affirmed their support to our people and their NUFXK in our struggle against U.S. 
imperialism and its lackeys and for national salvation and the liberation of the 
Khmer motherland; fourthly, the refusal by certain European Communist gov- 
ernments to recognize the RGNUK by no means signifies that they support or like 
the regime of Lon Nol. 


This refusal might be explained by certain interests of their own of these govern- 
ments. This should lead our Buddhist monks to think over the policies, attitudes, 
maneuvers, and actions of certain powers in Asia which seem unwilling to see the 
Asians become complete masters of the destinies of their Asia and of their Asian 
countries. , 


x oe Ok Oe OX 


Therefore, [said Sihanouk in closing,] if our Buddhist monks and Samdech, head of 
the sect, like our nation, agree to look these realities straight in the face, I am sure 
that they will not fail to march on the just roads towards.a future which would not 
be in contradiction to the national ideals of pure patriotism, peoples democracy and 
genuine freedom. 


Comment: Sihanouk broadcast his speeches at a time when the people 
were about to observe their oldest and most significant Buddhist cere- 
mony, the Festival of the Dead. Offerings of food and garments are made 
to the monks during the first 15 days of the tenth lunar month. The 
reasoning behind the broadcast of the speeches at this time is that the 
monks have a great deal of influence on the people and many of them 
probably have not lost all loyalty to Sihanouk. He knows that if he can 
possibly get the support of the monks at this time, he would also keep the 
support of a large majority of the people. 

The four speeches, employing kaleidoscopic verbosity, suggest that the 
people come back to the pure and simple life. He appears to be trying to 
sway the Khmer by explaining that others in seemingly good paying jobs 
have given up everything to support him, hoping that the monks and 
their followers might heed the advice and actions of these people and join 
him. Sihanouk would like the Khmer to think if they do not join him they 
will be dishonoring the Kingdom of Cambodia and the sacred Buddha. 
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There are several points of view about Sihanouk and the Buddh- 
ists. Some say the Buddhist clergy no longer are charmed by Sihanouk 
and thus would be unlikely to try to persuade their followers. Others 
believe that Sihanouk still has a pretty strong hold on the Buddhist clergy 
and, through them, on the people. 


THE FAMOUS “MIG” LEAFLET* 
By Car BERGER 


Subsequent results of messages will not always be predictable; it is therefore incumbent 
upon the communicator to scrutinize messages carefully and attempt to detect the potential 
for unintended effects, both positive and negative. 


Occasionally, a special leaflet operation will produce important side 
effects. This was the case with the special offer made by the U.N. 
Command in April and May 1953, an offer of. $50,000 to any Communist 
pilot who would deliver a MIG jet fighter or other modern Soviet jet to 
the United Nations forces in Korea. An additional bonus of $50,000 was 
promised the first pilot to bring in a plane. 

The offer was disseminated by airdrops of special leaflets written in. 
Korean, Chinese, and Russian. In addition, the offer was carried in these 
languages over the U.N. radio network. Both the leaflet and radio media 
gave detailed flight plans whereby Communist pilots could bring in planes 
safely under escort by U.N. fighters. 

Not until several weeks after the July 1953 Armistice in Korea, did a 
North Korean jet pilot zoom out of the skies, land at Kimpo airfield near 
Seoul, and ask for political asylum. The pilot said he had never heard of 
the jet offer, but since American truthfulness was at stake, the U.S. Air 
Force paid the pilot the $100,000 reward and the offer was withdrawn. 
But this was not the whole story. General Mark Clark, U.N. Comman- 
der, later reported that the Air Force not only got its $100,000 worth in 
information from tests on the Russian jet, but the operation had had 
important military side effects. 

According to Clark, the Communists’ first reaction to the offer 

was to ground all MIGs for eight days. It might have been because of the weather, 
or because they wanted time to screen out the politically unreliable pilots. Most . 
likely, it was the latter. An eight-day break in MIG operstions | in Korea was most 
unusual. For whatever reason, the Communist MIG pilots who were permit- 
ted to fly after the offer was made were the worst—on their record— of the whole 
Korean War. They flew far fewer missions in those last ninety days than in the 
preceding three months, but American Sabrejet pilots shot down twice as many 


ee Tn fact, the Sabres destroyed 165 MiGs against three facudly combat 
osses—a record ratio of 55 to one.! 


Conceding that the pilots knew of the offer—and Communist reactions 
appear to grant that point—here was an instance of a measurably suc- 
cessful psychological operation. 


*Excerpts from An Introduction to Wartime Leaflets, Documentary Study No. 1, The 
American University, Special Operations Research Office, Washington, D.C., 1959, AD 220 
821, pp. 74-76. 
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Since 1958 this type of leaflet operation has been used by the Chinese. 
Nationalists, who have dropped leafiets over the Communist mainland, 
offering Red pilots who defected to Taiwan with MIG planes from 1,000 to 
4,000 ounces of gold, depending on the model plane they brought in. As. 
far as is known, no Chinese Communist pilots have taken advantage of 
the offer. The Nationalists also have scattered leaflets offering Chinese ' 
Communist naval personnel up to 100,000 ounces of gold ($8,500,000) if 
they brought in a light cruiser. 


NOTES 
* Mark Clark, From the Danube to the Yalu (New York: 1954), pp. 205-207. 


See 


PRETESTING THE PRODUCT* 
By WizLBur ScHRAMM 


Pretesting the content of propaganda messages to assess in advance their potential impact 
on an audience will increase the chances of their being effective. 


The problem in all types of psywar operations is to predict or estimate 
the effect of a psywar operation without being able to measure freely the 
actual responses of the target audience. . 

There are, in general, three ways to evaluate the effect of a psywar 
product in this difficult situation. Admittedly each one is only an approx- 
imation. None of them is as satisfactory as an uninhibited study of the 
target audience itself would be. Yet an evaluation of what psywar is’ 
accomplishing is so enormously important to planning and practice that 
any psywar operation stands to gain tremendously from whatever it can 
learn from these methods, 


EXPERTS 


The simplest of these methods is the jury of experts. These should be 
persons who are thoroughly acquainted with the target country, its 
culture, and its people. They should preferably have lived in the target 
country for a long time and should have left it only very recently. Ideally 
they should be natives of the target country. Their absolute loyalty to the 
country that wants to use them as jury members must, however, be 
beyond question. 

The procedure is for this jury to be asked to read or listen to the 
psywar material being directed at the target in question and predict what 
its effect will be within the target. Will it attract attention? Will it be 
understood? What reaction will it produce? Will it be accepted and be- 
lieved? Will it change any minds or lead anyone to take the action 
desired? How could it be made more effective? 


*Excerpts from The Nature of Psychological Warfare, Operations Research Office, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Chevy Chase, Md., September 1953. 
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The jury, of course, can be asked to pretest as well as to posttest the 
psywar output. That is, a leaflet designed for the target can be shown to 
the jury before it has been disseminated, and the criticisms and predic- 
tions of the experts can be used either in revising it or in deciding when 
and where to disseminate it. This is also possible, though less convenient, 
in the case of radio broadcasts. 

The report of the jury will be valid only to the extent that the jury is 
truly expert, that is, to the extent to which it can put itself in the place of 
the target audience and anticipate the processes by which the audience 
will respond to the psywar material. 


SAMPLE OF PERSONS 


A second method of evaluation is the use of a sample of persons as 
similar as possible to the target audience. These can be refugees, defec- 
tors, POWs, or other natives available to the psywar planners. Continu- 
ous effort should be made to match the sample as closely as possible to the 
actual target audience. For example, if there is any reason to think that 
different groups within the target might react in different ways to the 
propaganda, then representatives of each of these groups should be 
included in the sample. Thus if three-fifths of the target population is 
illiterate, a sizable proportion (ideally, three-fifths) of the sample should 
be illiterate, so that their reactions will be reflected more prominently in 
the results than the reactions of literates. If there is a powerful trade 
union group in the target, with opinions and probable reactions of their 
own, then trade unionists should be represented in some such proportion 
in the sample. 

Ideally, then, the sample should be a perfect miniature of the target 
audience. The picture as regards sex distribution, age distribution, geog- 
raphical distribution, occupation distribution, economic status, educa- 
tional levels, political viewpoints, and the like, should be the same as 
within the target. Practically, this is very hard if not impossible to 
achieve. It is considerably harder to put together a reliable miniature 
sample than to put together a panel of experts, for the miniature sample 
is only as good as it is really representative. 

But if a representative sample can be obtained, then very useful results 
can be expected. The procedure is simply to expose the panel to the - 
psywar material, and find out, from responses to before-and-after ques- 
tions, what happens to the readers or listeners. Did they read or listen to 
all of it? What did they think of it? Did they understand it? Did they 
change any opinions as a reulst of it? What made them believe it, or kept . 
them from believing it? 

There are some real dangers involved in both methods, even when the 
experts using them are really expert and the sample is really representa- 
tive. One of these dangers is that the members of the jury or the sample 
may give the opinions they think the questioner wants to hear. This is 
especially likely when the respondents are impoverished and insecure (for 
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example, refugees, defectors, and prisoners highly dependent on the 
income or preferment promised them for their cooperation and perhaps 
reluctant to criticize the questioners’ propaganda unfavorably). It is still 
more likely when prisoners of war are‘used for the jury or the sample, 
since they may give deliberately false answers in the hope of making the 
propaganda ineffective. The evaluators must therefore investigate poten- 
tial jury or sample members as carefully as possible before retaining 
them. Subsequently, these members must be tested from time to time. 
with, for example, deliberately planted propaganda that is known to be 

_ poor or to differ in some important way from the material previously 
given, so as to find out whether their answers change with the changing 
material. 


ENEMY SOURCES 


The third kind of evaluation consists of a number of techniques, all of 
which in one way or other belong under the rubric of intelligence. The 
psywar unit should use every available avenue of intelligence in its 
attempt to find out about the effects of its propaganda on the target. Here 
are some of the ways in which intelligence sources can be used: [See 
Chapter VII of this casebook. ] 

Undercover Agents. These can be used as participant observers to 
report on the way. psywar material is being received in their areas, 
and on the effects it produces. This is perhaps the most reliable 
single device; the agent can discuss the psywar with members of the. 
target audience, listen in on conversations about it, and observe any. 
actions that appear to result from it. All this calls, of course, both for 
an able agent and a good channel through which he can report. 
Prisoners of War. These can be interviewed soon after capture. 
They can be asked what psywar material has come to their atten- 
tion, what their own reactions are to it, what are the reactions of 
their fellow soldiers and superior officers, and what is the general 
state of opinion and morale in their. military units. 
Routine Intelligence. News, intercepted letters, captured docu- 
ments, statistical reports, and information from defectors and other 

' persons interviewed can and should be screened for information 

bearing upon the effectiveness of our psywar. 

The Enemy’s Actions. These often tell us something about the 
effects of our psywar messages. For example, variations in the 
number of surrenders are often revealing. So are the enemy’s coun- 
termeasures. His counterpropaganda, monitored and analyzed, 
sometimes tells us which of our campaigns are proving especially 
bothersome. In the case of broadcasting, the programs he jams may 
tell us what we are accomplishing with what messages. 

No psywar unit will rely on any one of these methods exclusively. Not 
to use all possible evaluative information out of available intelligence is 
inexcusable. Any operation will be able, without too much trouble, to set 
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up a small jury of expert observers; a representative sample is_not 
beyond the resources of most field operations. But the information ob- 
tained from any one of these methods ought to be checked against what 
comes from the others; for example, what the jury says about a leaflet 
ought to be checked as often as possible with POWs who are being 
interviewed, and also with the information that comes out of the target - 
country. When the judgments from the various methods tally, the pre- 
sumption in favor of their validity is greatly increased. 


EXPLOITATION OF CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 


Use of different media forms to simplify the flow of messages and 
appeals from communicator to target is discussed in the papers in this 
section. The psyoperator’s choice of media will depend on the size and 
distribution of the target and the cultural ways of the audience. In some 
cases the audiences for the same message will be diverse, yet cir- 
cumstances may preclude tailoring the message to individual groups 
within the larger audience. The use of visual communications in the 
Nigerian civil war is an example of such a situation. 

The third essay points out that media choice should also depend on the 
control authorities may have over the means of communication. This is a 
special consideration, particularly when developing propaganda cam- 
paigns for totalitarian societies. “News Broadcasting on Soviet Radio and 
Television” indicates the specific place radio and television broadcasting 
have in Soviet agitation and propaganda. 

Leaflets, magazines, and wall posters are three widely used channels of 
communicating propaganda messages and appeals through printed mat- 
ter. Technical matters such as the attention-getting features of magazine 
content, particularly when geared to intellectual groups, are of major 
importance. The wall poster, as illustrated in “Tatzepao: Medium of 
Conflict in China’s Cultural Revolution’,” one form of mass media which 
does not depend on a high degree of literacy and availability of receivers, 
is one of the most dramatic means of communicating political ideas. 

Accessibility of the target to the psyoperator’s messages and appeals 
has been a serious problem in PSYOP campaigns. Some unusual 
techniques include the use of loudspeakers in broadcasting appeals from 
captured enemies, the use of postage stamps, and the use of cannon and 
balloons. The Vietnam experience in the development of aircraft as a 
PSYOP medium is reviewed in “Psychological Operations and Air Power: 
Its Hits and Misses.” 

Culturally designed techniques of communicating political ideas have 
been used extensively in Southeast Asia. Theater is not widely used as a 
propaganda device in the Western world, but in some cultures where the 
tradition is strong, drama teams, as political communications, may be one 
of the most important means of reaching a largely illiterate rural popula- 
tion if the messages are congenial to audience predispositions. Similarly, 
the North Vietnamese government uses songs to generate greater loy- 
alty among its citizens. 
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The symbolic act may be referred to as a form of nonverbal communica- 
tion. The authors of “Symbolic Acts as Psyop” see the importance of the 
symbolic in the meaning that it conveys to the target group and not in the 
physical impact that may result from it. 

The use of individuals as channels for communicating messages and 
appeals is taken up in the last two essays of this section. “The Older 
Vietnamese as a Communicant” ascribes to aged individuals in Viet- 
namese society the role of disseminating ideas. In “An Unknown War- 
rior,” the use of ralliers or returnees as a medium for reaching guerrillas 
and their families is discussed. 

Many of these essays focus on a single incident or technique. In the final 
essay of this section, Morris Davis indicates the diverse communication 
interaction taking place simultaneously in the course of a civil conflict. 


COMMUNICATION AND THE USE OF MASS MEDIA* 


By JoHN DENNIS LANIGAN 


Making it easy for the target audience to receive a propaganda message or appeal will 
depend in large part on the communicator’s choice of media. 


No matter how primitive or oppressed a society is, there will normally 
be more communication presented to it than can possibly be received by 
everyone. We can only listen to one radio station at a time and can only 
read so much material in a day. . . . Hence, communicators (propagan- 
dists, of course included) should attempt to make it easy and beneficial for 
a target audience to “tune in.” That is, they want to decrease the effort 
required to receive a message and increase the expectation of reward that 
will accrue from having received it. [Although] the problem of increasing 
the expectation of reward is primarily one of message content, .. . 
decreasing the effort required to receive a message is highly dependent 

on the media used to propagate it... . . For this reason, we shall discuss 
the types of mass media in some detail. 


THE MASS MEDIA 


Numerous studies have been conducted to test the effects of the vari- 
ous forms of mass media on the understanding and retentive capabilities 
of a target audience. Such studies and experiments should be interpreted 
carefully. Laboratory tests may suggest that television is the most effec- 
tive means of electronic communication. However, this result would 
prove to be virtually meaningless if the “real world” audience with which 
we wished to communicate had different characteristics than the “test” 
audience; or, in the extreme, if there was only one television set per 


- *Excerpts from “A Media Allocation Model for Psychological Operations,” M.A. thesis, 
Naval Postgraduate School, Monterrey, California, June 1968. AD 841104. Reprinted with 
the permission of the author. 
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million people in the “real world” audience. The point to,be made is that 
laboratory results do not necessarily reflect “real world” happenings. 
There is no hard and fast set of rules to govern choice of media. The 
attributes and drawbacks of the various forms of mass media will take on 
different values for different target audiences. For instance, depth of 
treatment is considered to be one of the attributes of print, but this 
“attribute” would be of minimal import if the target audience was illiter- 
ate. Hence, the general considerations of each form of mass media discus- 
sed below should be interpreted liberally. 


FACE-TO-FACE DISCOURSE 


Almost all studies on the subject of advertising or psychological opera- 
tions are in agreement that face-to-face discourse is the most effective 
individual instrument of persuasion. The following psychological advan- 
tages are considered to be the primary reasons for its success: 

1. It is more casually engaged in and will often attract an audience that 
would not trouble itself to receive the same information by other forms of 
mass communication. 

2. The perpetrator of face-to-face discourse can mold his manner of 
presentation to suit a particular target audience. In this way, he can 
largely reduce resistance to his message. 

3. By expressions of pleasure or displeasure, the target audience can 
be rewarded or punished for their reaction. 

4. The source of face-to-face discourse may be a trusted or intimate 
friend of the target audience from whom information is believable; e.g., a 
clergyman. 

5. It is sometimes possible to accomplish aiiectiete without first instil- 
ling conviction. For instance, if the leader of a local young men’s organiza- 
tion tells its members to sign up for service in the militia, some may join 
just to keep from discrediting themselves in the eyes of their leader. 

We recognize that there are many cases when face-to-face discourse is 
not a practical method of communicating with a target audience. It would 
hardly be worthwhile for the United States to try to infiltrate men behind 
the “Tron Curtain” or into Communist China to start a program of face- 
to-face confrontations on the evils of communism and benefits of “free 
world” life. The costs would be great and the gains comparatively small. 
The Nationalist Chinese have on occasion attempted to infiltrate men into 
the mainland of China to instigate dissatisfaction in the populace. In 
every recorded case they have been captured almost immediately upon 
entering the country.”* (We pre-suppose that the people of Communist 
China are more afraid of the consequences of not reporting an intruder 
' than they are willing to chance a possibility of bettering their way of life; 
that is, the expectation of reward is negligible as compared to the effort 
required.) 

Face-to-face discourse may also o considered to include the spectrum 
of discussions that take place daily throughout the world. Tests have 
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shown that casual conversations, as differentiated from formal addresses, 

are potentially more influential than any form of formal communication.”* 

For this reason, the proponents of a propaganda campaign should be 
careful not to alienate any major fraction of the target audience, for the 

- initial harm done could be greatly magnified through dissemination of 

discontent from that portion of the target audience alienated. 


RADIO 


In the recent past, radio proved to be an efficient means of mass 
communication to various target audiences. In the field of psychological 
operations, Radio Free Europe and The Voice of America have been 
broadcasting for years in an effort to “educate” peoples of the Communist 
world. The advantages of radio include: ” 

1. The number of people that can be reached at one time is usually 
large. 

2. The propagandist can gain a nation-wide audience by using net- - 
works or by increasing the power of this transmitter. He can also pinpoint 
a specific target audience by properly establishing a low-power transmit- 
ter. 

8. Audience selectively can also be gained by scheduling at different 
times and by use of different types of radio programs. 

4. It has a special persuasive quality as a companion, a friend, and a 
prime source of information for the listener. 

When we consider the use of radio in communicating with a target 
audience we should not only be concerned with the present density of 
radios within the population. We should also project the costs and be- 
nefits that would accrue if we were to distribute radios to members of the 
population. In some cases it may be more cost-effective to give ten or 
twenty radios to every village within a country than it would be to 
- attempt to communicate with the people by any other means. Of course, if 
we are considering giving away radios we must also consider that our 
intended audience may, in fact, use the radios to tune in on our enemies. 


PRINT 


The printed word, whether it be in the form of newspapers, magazines, 
leaflets, or any other form, has distinct savages over the other types 
of media. The primary ones are: 7° 

1. The reader is able to pace himself as he desires He can ponder over 
‘important points and skip those that hold no interest for him. 

2. Printed matter remains available for the reader to peruse for 
months or even years after the initial reading. 

3. Difficult or complex topics can be treated i in depth for the reasons 
given in (1) and (2) above. 

4, It is possible to specialize appeals by utilizing the knowledge that 


certain people read particular types of magazines or sections of ue 
newspaper. 
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5. Print may have greater prestige than the other forms of mass 
media. This is attributed to the fact that it is one of the oldest of the mass 
media and that print and “culture” have been traditionally associated. 

A recent radio advertisement stated, “Montaigne once wrote, ‘What do 
we do about those people who will not believe anything unless they see it 
in print?’ ” The advertisment went on to give the answer, “Print it, of 
course.” As one might guess the advertisement was for a printing and 
lithographic company. However, it is probably true that some of these 

‘people who will not believe anything unless they see it in writing, will 
believe anything that is written. 

When planning the use of print, we must take into account the literacy 
of the target audience. (The fact that a certain audience may be illiterate 
may not negate the use of print but it will certainly affect the amount of 
pictorial or symbolie material required.) We also need to consider the 
ease of dissemination. If we control the press it will certainly be much 
easier to reach the people than if we have to rely on covert Pupheaane or 
leaflet drops. : 


SCREEN 


When we consider the use of screen, television or movies we are 
implicitly assuming that our audience is indigenous to a contry in which 
we have some degree of control. The present state of the art in television 
is such that signals cannot be projected satisfactorily over great distances 
without a purposeful receiving station in the proximity of the target 
audience. Further, a television signal is considerably easier to “jam” and 
the prevalence of television sets in the areas of the world that are of 
major concern in our propaganda efforts is low. Likewise, there is little 
opportunity to show movies favorable to the “free world” in such coun- 
tries as Cuba, Russia or Communist China. Hence, the benefits that we 
ascribe to the screen are greatly diluted by the opportunity for its use. 
The benefits are: ? 

1. Concrete visual material is presented. 

2. Recall of what has been seen is generally excellent. 

3. Children are particularly impressed by what they see. 


INTERACTIONS AMONG MASS MEDIA 


Almost every propaganda campaign will include the use of more than 
one type of media to communicate with the target audience. Ifthe target . 
audience receives the same message by more than one medium, his belief 
in what he is receiving will normally be fortified. However, if different 
messages relating to the same incident or different interpretations on a 
particular propaganda theme are received via two different media, then, 
the target audience becomes confused, probably believes neither mes- 
sage, and loses some faith in both media. Credibility is hard to establish 
initially, but virtually impossible to re-establish once it is lost; hence, a 
cardinal rule for the use of mass media is to be consistent in all communi- 
cation. 
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_ VISUAL COMMUNICATIONS IN THE NIGERIAN 
CIVIL WAR* 


By Morris Davis 


Pictures may well be “worth a thousand words” in impact, but they are not necessarily an 
objective source of information. 


Like Vietnam, the Nigerian-Biafran War involved not only men and 
material and words, but widely disseminated visual representations. It 
was a television war, a picture-magazine war, a newspaper-photographs 
war. Nigerian officials never really understood this sector of communica- 
tions. When ( to demonstrate their quick justice ) they executed before 
the cameras the Nigerian officer who had a short time earlier ( to show his 
serious intent) executed before the camera a captured Biafran, all they 
accomplished for most viewers was the piling of one revulsion upon 
another. The Biafrans, too, did not fully appreciate the graphic media. 
They rarely disseminated pictures, either directly or through the Bern- 
hardt agency [see Chapter IV of this casebook]. Nor did they carry 
through with Robert Goldstein’s plans for a full-length color film. But 
they really did not have to accomplish any of this for themselves. The sole 
necessity was that photographers and cameramen be let in; and that 
Biafra quickly learned to do. 

In visual reporting, Nigeria could not win and Biafra could not lose. 
Pictures of nice Nigerian soldiers feeding and playing with smiling chil- 
dren in recaptured areas of the East looked phony and staged, no matter 
how frequent and genuine such conciliatory practices may have been. 
Pictures of malnourished, pain-wracked, half-dead Biafran children were 
instantaneously moving and plausible. Some of the imbalance in photo- 
coverage, to be sure, was due to Nigerian failures to cooperate with 
visiting crews. (The C.B.S. program “60 Minutes” struggled manfully in 
order to present a balanced report from both Biafra and Nigeria.) But 
even if Nigeria had been more adept and open-armed, its Biafran opposi- 
tion would still have garnered most of the favorable visual reporting. 


*Excerpts from “The Structuring of International Communications about the Nigeria- 
Biafra War,” a paper prepared for delivery at the Eighth European Conference, Peace 
Research Society (International), London School of Economies, August 20, 1971. Reprinted 
with the permission of The Peace Research Society (International), copyright holder, and 
the courtesy of the author. 
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Television presentations were often compelling enough to stir other 
significant actors to important decisions. An ITN telecast viewed by an 
Oxfam staff member was apparently a major contributory factor in that 
organization’s precipitous mounting of a large relief campaign. (Oxfam, 
incidentally, found to its surprise that Biafran officials in London could 
provide it with no pictures at all of starving children—the only photo- 
graphs they had were of the 1966 massacres—and it had to rely on friends 
in the popular press for the picture which, in a cropped form, it featured 
in its publicity materials.) Similarly, a New York television appearance 
by Abie Nathan in late 1968 was seen by a member of. . . [a U.S. 
Senator’s] staff and was responsible for a chain of conversations which 
awoke the Senator to the importance of the war and convinced him to 
visit the area early next year. Quite obviously, the mass media did not 
communicate just with the masses. 

* eK KOK 


MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION. AND PROPAGANDA* 


By B. S. Murty 


The choice of means to communicate a message or appeal across national boundaries will 
often depend on the control the communicator has over these means. 

The medium employed indicates the speed and reach of the communica- 
tion and the expectations likely to be formed about its impact on the 
audience. The following are the most common media of communication 
employed by the strategists: 


HUMAN BEINGS 


....Travelers, traders, students, scholars, agents of political parties, 
people working in secret intelligence services, public information agen- 
cies of governments, all serve the function of channels of dissemination 
and /or intelligence. The extent to which each of these classes of persons 
functions, and their efficacy, indeed vary. [There are] advantages that 
strategists may derive by organizing or disintegrating groups, and by 
controlling intragroup communication processes. 

... The elite which vigorously employs the ideological strategy gener- 
ally takes to organization of strictly disciplined groups in its own state 
and in the opposing states. It also builds transnational political parties 
and tries to infiltrate men into other groups, either to disintegrate or gain 
control over them.! 


MAILS 
In addition to written and printed materials transmitted through the 
mails, postal markings and stamps may be used to disseminate prop- 


- *Excerpts from Propaganda and World Public Order, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1968. Reprinted with the permission of Yale University Press, copyright 
holder. . 
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aganda symbols.” As a means of transnational communication the poten- 
tiality of mails is limited, for the territorial authority may censor, refuse 
to transmit, or confiscate the mails if anything is found in or on them 
prejudicial to its interests. 

Censorship of mail serves another purpose also, and that is to learn 
some secret information which the opponent is suppressing. Especially 
during war, censoring of mail may yield considerable useful information 
regarding the enemy.? 


PRINTED MATERIALS 


These constitute a very important medium of communication. When 
used as a means of transnational communication, the effectiveness of the 
medium can be minimized by the government of the territory to which the 
materials are despatched by adopting measures such as seizure at the 
customs posts.‘ If the opposing elite tightens the frontier controls, 
printed materials may be transmitted by air-dropping, shooting leafiet- 
shells, and dropping by means of plastic balloons.* . 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Under this head may be included telegraph, telephone, and wireless 
communications transmitted either in Morse code, or by teleprinter, or in 
the form of multidirectional radio communications.* Although these chan- 
nels provide very rapid means of transmission of intelligence to proces- 
sing centers and the processed materials to centers of dissemination, the 
extent to which strategists could use them in ideological strategy is 
limited by one factor: the government of the territory in which the 
transmission or reception points are located may exercise a high degree of 
control, weeding out anything likely to prejudice the ‘-government’s i in- 
terests. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


This is by far the most effective means of mass communication available 
now to reach instantaneously audiences practically all over the world, and 
is believed to be the most efficacious means of transnational communica- 
tion. The government that does not make use of this medium is excep- 
tional. The Soviet Union initiated its use for transnational propaganda 
and all the leading states have, since the 1930s, copied its example.” 

The government of the state to which transmission is made: may, 
however, attempt to prevent its people from listening to the broadcasts 
by prohibiting listening to foreign broadcasts, jamming the radio waves, 
and denying to the people radio sets capable of receiving foreign broad- 
casts. Limiting reception to transmission by wire is another device. It 
was reported in 1951 that in the Soviet Union 18 percent of the receiving 
sets were capable of direct reception and the rest were useful only for 
reception by wire.* In addition, the Soviet Union’s jamming operations 
were at one time employed on a colossal scale.° However, restrictive 
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measures such as these to prevent listening to foreign broadcasts may 
rouse the curiosity of the audience and induce them to adopt a good 
number of devious methods to circumvent the measures. 


TELEVISION 


Television may, for all practical purposes, be included in the category 
of radio broadcasting. It supplies additionally the advantage of combining 
visual image with aural communication.” The advent of the eommunica- 


tion satellites has tremendously increased the reach of television broad- 
casting. 


MOVIES 


Movies are a very effective medium of mass communication. But they 


can be used in an opposing state only within the limits permitted by its 
government. 

It is not possible to say categorically that one medium of communica- 
tion is more effective than another. Each has its merits and shortcomings. 
There is little doubt, however, that the most effective means of influenc- 
ing the audience are communication by mass media followed by face-to- 
face contact by human agents. 

kK Kk 
NOTES 
1. See generally, Sington and Weidenfeld. 
2. For instances, see New York Times, March 27, 1957; the Crusade for Freedom post- 
marks were placed on mails transmitted from the U.S.A. to Hungary and stopped by the 
Hungarian government. For controversy between the governments of India and Pakistan 
over similar use of postal markings by Pakistan, see 6 Foreign Affairs Record 86 (Ministry 
of External Affairs, Government of India, Extern Publicity Division, 1960). See also in this 
connection the editorial in the New York Times, April 19, 1962, on Communist propaganda 
through mails. 
3 See Koop, p. 5 et seq. 
4 In September 1963, Soviet officials searched 92 Chinese passengers, army officers 
proceeding to the U.S.S.R. for training, at the railway station at Zabaikalski; when they 
refused to surrender some newspapers and printed materials alleged to be anti-Soviet, they 
were not permitted to proceed further and were sent back. See New York Times, Sept. 14, 
_ 1963. ; 
5. For a description of the operations of leaflet drops by plastic balloons, see New York 
Times, February 11, 1956; balloons were used as early as 1871 (Whitton and Larson, p. 24). 
8 For a description of the various means by which telecommunications are currently used 
to transmit news, see F. Williams, Transmitting World News, A Study of Telecommunica- 
tions and the Press (Paris: UNESCO, 1953). , 
7 The Voice of America, in 1956, broadcast in 43 languages to Europe, Latin America, the 
Near East, South Asia, Africa, and the Far East; see Martin, p. 28. The B.B.C., by 1946, 
was broadcasting on 31 transmitters, in 46 languages, for 616 hours weekly; ibid. p. 38. In 
regard to the U.S.S.R., see ibid. p. 47; Whitton and Larson, p. 50; regarding Communist 
China, see Houn, pp. 156-58. 
8 Inkeles, p. 288; also see H. N. Graves, Jr., War on the Short-Wave, Foreign Policy 
Headline Series No. 30 (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1941), p. 52. The author 
says that the Nazis introduced a receiving set called the “People’s Set” which was incapable 
of receiving foreign transmissions. In 1988, only about one third of the sets in Germany 
were capable of receiving foreign transmissions. After the war broke out, listening to 
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foreign broadcasts was banned. See also Sington and Weidenfeld, p. 145. In Japan, from 
1933, possession of short-wave sets was banned and penalties were provided for listening to 
foreign broadcasts. In occupied territories, as for example in Burma, the receiving sets of 
the people were remodeled. See Peter de Mendelssohn, Japan’s Political Warfare (London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1944), p. 33; Communist China uses extensively wire-transmission (Houn, 
pp. 162-66). : 
® For details of the transmitters used for jamming when the cold war was intensifying, see 
21 Dept. of State Bull. 312 (1949); also, the speech of the U.S. representative before the 
U.N. General Assembly (G.A.O.R., Fifth Sess., 3rd Committee, 1950, p. 279). However, in 
recent years there has been a progressive decrease in jamming operations. President 
Kennedy reported at a press conference on October 10, 1963, that for many months the 
Voice of America broadcasts had not been jammed by the Soviet Union. See The Hindu, 
Oct. 11, 1963. . 
‘0 It is said that at present, apart from the United States, 82 nations have television 
broadcasting. There are about 56 million receiving sets and 996 broadcasting stations - 
outside the United States. In the United States there are over 500 TV broadcasting 
stations. See Gordon, Falk, and Hodapp, pp. 137-38. 

"For detailed information see J. T. Klapper, “The Comparative Effects of the Various 
Media,” W. Schramm, ed., The Process and Effects of Mass Communication, pp. 104-05, 
and the editorial note, p. 91 et seq. Four factors, it.is said, are relevant in this context: (1) 
time-space (i, e. whether the communicator has control over the material to be communi- 
‘cated and when to introduce it); (2) participation (by the audience in the communication 
process); (8) speed; and (4) permanence. Printed material has the advantage of fairly good 
time-space control and of permanence, but is not useful if the audience cannot read, and is 
slower than radio broadeasting. In favor of radio broadcasting are factors 2 and 8, but not 1 
and 4. Human agents have in their favor factors 1 and 2. 


NONGOVERNMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS IN THE NIGERIAN 
| CIVIL WAR* 


By Morris Davis 


A ieeeaen of the multiplicity of communication channels in an internationalized 
“domestic” crisis. 


To describe accurately and clearly so complex a quasi-system as that of 
the [unofficial] international communications about the Nigerian-Biafran 
War involves difficulties not unlike Joyce’s attempt to convey the bore- 
dom of church sermons in his Portrait of an Artist without at the same 
time boring the reader. Phenomena and their descriptions are, to be sure, 
separate in theory, but their separation is in practice still quite difficult to 
achieve. In the comments below we shall-try to describe facts usefully and 
yet not impose more of a “system” on activities than they reasonably 


bear. 
* Kk KK & 


*Excerpts from “The Structuring of International Communications about the Nigeria- 
Biafra War,” a paper prepared for delivery at the Eighth European Conference, Peace 
Research Society (International), London School of Economics, August 20, 1971, pp. 1-12. 
Reprinted with the permission of The Peace Research Society (International), copyright 
holder and the courtesty of the author. 
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STUDENTS ABROAD | 


Many Nigerians and Biafrans—particularly students—lived away from 
their homeland during the war. Often they kept in touch with their 
government’s local officials and would receive various propaganda mate- 
rial. For at least two interconnected reasons, however, they were rarely 
crucial communicators in their country of domicile. On the one hand, the 
withdrawal of Ibo leaders left most overseas Nigerian organizations 
without sophisticated and experienced direction. On the other hand, 
students loyal to Biafra were politically inhibited by the fact that con- 
tinued residence under a Nigerian passport was somewhat a matter of 
sufferance. 

The extent of the inactivity should not be exaggerated. Nigerian stu- 
dents from the Rivers State, for example, managed to form a cause group 
in Britian that attracted considerable notice; and they received material 
encouragement from the High Commissioner and his public relations 
advisers. Some members of the Biafra Union were similarly willing to be 
demonstration fodder at Trafalgar Square rallies, at Whitehall burnings 
in effigy, and at Shell petition marches. In general, though, the fairly 
dense network of Nigerian and Biafran organizations abroad strove after 
mutual support and good fellowship. Their members were better at 
running dances in St. Pancras than lobbying or pamphleteering. They 
‘were bound to be ineffective communicators anyway, since—as 
foreigners—their interventions in domestic politics would tend to be 
either resented or ignored. They were really nobody’s constituents; and 
‘their communications influence has surely been much overstated. 


FOREIGN PRESSURE GROUPS 


Indigenous pressure groups were politically better situated to com- 
municate in their own countries about the Nigerian-Biafran War. This 
fact, reinforced perhaps by Ibo clannishness, helps explain why the 
“Biafra lobby” in Britain (to use that. country as an example) was so 
lily-white. Of those groups which arose solely because of the Gowon- 
Ojukwu* struggle, only the Friends of Biafra, a relatively minor organi- 
zation, had a sizeable African component. The others—the Britain-Biafra 
Association, Save Biafra Committee, Biafra ’69, an unnamed association 
of ex-colonial officials, and even the rather tardily arranged and short- _ 
lived Coordinating Committee for Action on Nigeria/Biafra—were almost 
entirely Caucasian. An occasional foreigner, from Israel perhaps or from 
the United States or Germany, participated prominently, just as a person 
from Britain might play an important role in a counterpart American 
group; but the overwhelming impression is that the Biafra lobby 
exemplified typical British cause group development. 


*Nigerian Prime Minister, Lt. Gen.. Yakubu Gowon and Biafran Chief of State C. 
Odumegwu Ojukwu. 
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‘With rare exceptions, all persons who mattered in the Biafra lobby had 
had a previous material connection with Nigeria, often an extended 
period of residence or travel in the former Eastern Region. Their experi- 
ence made it easier for them to champion Biafra authoritatively; but it 
also made them less susceptible to outside control or direction. They were 
certainly not tools of the Biafran government or its London office. Biafra 
did not arrange for the pressure groups to be established nor did it 
intervene in their policies or funding. Indeed, the groups were usually 
shoe-string affairs; and what little monetary flow there was moved in the 
other direction, small sums occasionally being raised for Biafran 
humanitarian or political purposes. Individual lobby members did not lack 
informative ties to the Biafran government—they were in frequent con- 
tact with Biafra House, sometimes met visiting Biafran officials, and on 
rare occasions even made brief sorties into the enclave—but it was 
generally they and not Biafran officialdom who initiated and shaped the 
interactions. 

The multiplicity of Biafra lobby organizations in Britain reflects disor- 
ganized competitiveness as well as yeasty enthusiasm. Their variability, 
however, also permitted a useful division of labor. The ex-colonial offi- 
cials, for example, utilized long-standing relationships with persons in the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office, prepared lengthy and reasoned posi- 
tion papers, and circulated petitioning letters to Members of Parliament. 
The Britain-Biafra Association published intelligently partisan booklets 
and circularized a handy and usually reliable weekly newsletter specifi- 
cally aimed at a British readership. (Initially, the BBA based its news of 
events inside Biafra on Bernhardt releases mailed from Geneva; but later 
it discovered that it could obtain almost identical material days earlier 
from telex messages posted in Biafra House.) The Association also at- 
tempted some low-keyed contacts in Parliament. Other Biafra lobby 
groups adopted more overt or impassioned communications. Biafra ’69, 
for example, tapped a moneyed stratum through champagne dances and 
Albert Hall musicals, while the Save Biafra Committee . . . engaged in 
rallies, marches, sit-ins, and similar forms of pseudo-violence. 

As with many other cause groups, the leaders of the Biafra lobby 
frequently lacked normal family lives. With depressing regularity they 
were divorced, separated, unmarried. Still, this did mean that they could 
put their whole heart into their organization's communicative work and 
into monitoring the activities of friend and foe. Not until the last half-year 
of the war, to be sure, did most of the lobby groups (and others) join any 
formal Coordinating Committee. And not until a ayear after that did 
three still extant groups—the Britain-Biafra Association, Friends of 
Biafra, and Save Biafra Committee—meld their efforts in a single pro- 
ject, a rather wan exhibition about the war and its origins. The leading 
- lights in the various organizations had been keeping in touch all along, 
however, through telephone messages from house to house, casual or 
arranged meetings, conversational linkages provided by concerned ex- 
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perts like news analyst Suzanne Cronje and economic consultant George 
Knapp, and in due course reading about one another’s activities in the . 
pages of the militantly pacificist journal, Peace News. 

’ Similar judgments—about white dominance, independence of Biafran 

governmental control, complexity of structure, functional division of 

labor, and only partial and often informal coordination—apply. to the 

emergent American, Canadian, and Dutch pro-Biafran group ensembles 

of which I have knowledge; and I would imagine that analogous comments 

apply elsewhere in Europe. Pressure groups that arose to favor the 

Federal Nigerian casue, by contrast, were scarce indeed. The only such 

organization I know of in Britain is the United Nigeria Group; and it 

began in fact as a front inspired by Nigeria’s. public relations consultant. 

Its small membership included establishment types with business,. milit- . 
ary, and government backgrounds, who were easily discouraged when 

their turgid pronouncements were not eagerly accepted by a grateful 

press; who usually had wives and children and a normal life to engross 

them; and whose performance, however sincere their views, was charac- 

terized by a zealous concern for personal thrift and by yawning lassitude. 

In all this they resembled, for good or ill, the Federal regime they 

ostensibly supported. 


FOREIGN LEGISLATORS 


Legislators, especially but not exclusively those who favored Biafra, 
often saw in the war a vehicle they could ride to prominence in hearings 
and debates, and hence in the media and in the minds of their con- 
stituents. . .. And even when constituency pressures were absent, . . . it 
was the legislator who chose his own approach in the light of his own 
. preconceived doctrines. Members of Parliament . . . who visited. Nigeria 
and/or Biafra, played a featured part in the many debates and questions 
on the Biafran struggle that roiled the Commons after the first year of the 
war had passed. They were also able to get letters and articles about their 
trips into the press and their views fleetingly memorialized on radio and 


television. American Congressmen . . . who journeyed to Africa... 
received similar though muted coverage, the United States all during this 
time being primarily concerned with... Vietnam. 


Except for personal visits, most ordinary legislators, in Britain and 
elsewhere, were limited to much the same sources of information as 
lay publics. They could listen to the pronouncements of Gowon or 
Ojukwu and their entourages, though these would be subjected to a 
heavy, almost total, discount. They received professionally edited mate- 
rials from the public relations firms retained by the governments—a little 
for Nigeria, a mountainous heap for Biafra—but these too, with the 
exception of some Galitzine-produced materials that a few M.P.’s found 
signally worthwhile, they almost automatically consigned to their “circu- 
lar files.” (Many pro-Biafran M.P.’s considered the snowdrift of releases 
blowing in from Geneva a dysfunctional embarrassment.) They could rely 
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on the position statements offered by their own government, or by their 
party leaders, or by their party research offices, all of which supported a 
generally pro-FMG [Federal Military Government] postion. They could 
rely on one another, either through open debates recorded in Hansard, or 
private conversations singly and in unofficial parlimentary and semi-— 
parliamentary committees. (The three committees most relevant to this 
narrative were all on the Federal Nigerian side. Biafran sympathizers in 
Parliament made do with informal téte-a-tétes. This off-the-record com-- 
municating was not accessible to large publics.) Legislators who favored 
Biafra could also obtain information processed by indigenous pressure 
groups, receiving it either directly or through intermediaries whose 
sound judgment they particularly trusted. Finally and perhaps most 
crucially, newsmakers though they were, it was to the news media, and 
particularly the quality press, that M.P.’s turned both for reporting 
(which in its most arresting versions . . . often had a strongly pro-Biafran 
slant) and for editorial opinion (usually subtly pro-Nigerian, but some- 
times . . . blatantly so). 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Elected and appointed governmental executives supplemented public 
sources of information with more discreet materials. Diplomatic cables 
and. reports moved continually between the Nigerian land-mass and the 
home capital. International comity being what it is, most Western coun- 
tries sustained better contacts with the authorized Lagos government 
than with its Biafran rival. And even in that Federal domain, views and 
facts were usually obtained only from a narrow, establishment-favoring 
stratum. Conflicting accounts from Nigeria, and almost everything issu- 
ing from Biafra, were typically suppressed or ignored. Nonetheless, 
executives in the United States, Holland, Britain, and elsewhere could 
speak with genuine assuredness, since they did have access to otherwise 
unavailable information—or at any rate to otherwise unavailable devices 
for carrying that information... . . 

The authoritative tone which the executive branch adopted on 
Nigeria-Biafra, as on foreign policy questions generally, was enhanced by 
a feeling common in Western capitals that the Nigerian government was 
incapable of presenting its side of events. Biafra, in the view of many 
foreign ministries and of the State Department, was good at self- 
justification, and Nigeria simply was not. What Nigeria could not do alone, 
therefore, the friendly Western governments tried to do for it. Their 
bureaucracies issued statements, speeches, bulletins, and even booklets 
defending the Nigerian cause—which was, after all, their cause, too. They 
affected diplomatic reporting and editorial policies by constant thematic 
reiterations at open news conferences and closed background sessions. 
They subjected newsmen returned from Biafra to hostile debriefing ses- 
sions, while they deftly manipulated their much prized relationships with 
other correspondents in order to moderate criticism and induce more 
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favorable evaluations. In all this the British government apparently took 
the lead, while the behavior of the United States and other Western 
countries was similar but fainter. At the least, America’s “policy of not 
intervening in the internal affairs of African nations while at the same 
time, distinguishing between non-interference politically and the 
humanitarian obligation to help lessen human suffering,” to quote a former 
State Department official, meant that it would do nothing to staunch the 
British flow of material and verbal support for Lagos, that indeed its own 
‘gentler trend of language and action would move along nearly the same 
lines. 


MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


Foreign businesses like Shell and United Africa Company lay low 
during the war. Their business, so they think, is business, not politics; 
and a native war was not seen as a boon to them. Fundamentally, they 
wanted to be on a profitable footing no matter how the war ended. Except 
for certain grudges against the Ibos, they did not care much who won the 
struggle or what the ultimate political map of Nigeria resembled. Their 
greatest desire was to retain their customers, markets, and skilled work- 
ers throughout the entire area. As a result, expatriate firms (until close to 

the end of the war) generally avoided public statements about the strug- 
gle. In private they were more ready communicators. They were willing 

to meet with Biafran officials and their lawyers during the early days of 
that regime and discuss oil royalties and rents. They were willing a year 
later to endure a harsh tongue-lashing by Nigeria’s Chief Enahoro in the 

City of London. Not unlike canny operators making political contribu- 
tions in American two-party cities, they understood the advantages in 
extending financial support to students from both Biafra and Nigeria who 
were taking courses abroad. Such communication was careful and quiet.. 
Its obvious aim was to reduce the intensity of public discussion about the 
war. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMANITARIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Relief and eleemosynary organizations played their role far more 
openly. Some with particularly close links to government did prefer 
impermeable modes of communication—thus, the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the Save the Children Federation in Britain—but most 
turned skillfully to the mass media. Religious groups often used these 
public channels more effectively than their secular counterparts; but the 
excellent, though shortlived, propaganda efforts of Oxfam indicate that 
religiosity was scarcely a necessary condition for such an ability. A better 
explanation for much of the difference is that responsiblity for relief 
efforts behind the Federal lines, where needs were less sensational and 
where only natural and bureaucratic obstacles, not anti-aircraft fire, 
impeded logistics, fell to a largely secular consortium headed by the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC). Relief efforts in . 
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Biafra, where the story was far more colorful, were by contrast most . . 


notably undertaken by an ecumenically Protestant-Catholic organization, 
Joint Church Aid (JCA). 


Organizational proclivities and human resources within the ICRC and 
JCA themselves, however, also help explain their differing communica- 
tive behavior. The ICRC was centralized, ponderous, and bureaucratic. 
It was enmeshed in a time-honored legalistic (“juridique”) tradition. Its 
past achievements and future intentions made it leery of being considered 
partisanly political; but that is precisely what its preoccupation with 
. international legal norms constrained it to become. (The result was that 
ICRC efforts were an adjunct of Nigerian, but not Biafran, activities. 
The how] that emanated from ICRC headquarters, when the organization _ 
was charged by the Nigerian government with political interference and 
bias is, therefore, sadly understandable.) As for JCA, many of its con- 
stituent groups worked in Federal Nigeria as well as Biafra; but the 
consortium itself, unlike the Red Cross, never entertained any vain hope 
_ of operating simultaneously effectively in both jurisdictions. It had no 
need, therefore, continually to strike poses of objectivity; and it readily 
became identified as a Biafran champion. 


To obtain funds the ICRC activated many time-worn connections to 
Western governments; but it also avoided behavior that might jeopardize - 
that network for the future. JCA—as a temporary, one-cause group— 
was less inhibited. Through secondment it enjoyed the talents of compo- 
nent organizations in Holland, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
Italy, as well as those of distribution teams in Biafra and of many 
religious groups throughout the world. Leaders in JCA .. . quickly 
learned how to make descriptively harrowing and numerically impres- 
sive statements to the press. It was to such religious figures, too, rather 
than to Biafra’s special representatives or its public relations firms, that 
newsmen increasingly turned for information or for help in obtaining 
entry into the Biafran enclave. Even more impressive in their totality 
were discussions and articles and fund drives at the parish and local 
church levels. For while JCA, like the ICRC, depended primarily on 
governments to fund its relief activities, it always sought a wide consti- 
tuency of private contributors as well. 


Despite JCA’s genuinely ecumenical structure, many persons viewed 
Biafran relief as primarily Catholic in inspiration. The prominence of 
Catholicism in Biafra helps explain this, as does the anti-Catholicism 
expressed by some of its opponents. . . . The exceptional communicative 
skills of many Catholic spokesmen also pressed in the same direction. One 
can cite in evidence many Holy Ghost Fathers, in Biafra and Fernando Po 
and in the sorties outside; the film “Flight to Uli,” which focused on that 
Order’s activities; JCA press releases issued in Geneva by the Overseas 
Office of Catholic Relief Services, [and the like]. . . . Such a superabun- 
dance of talent became almost too good for its own advantage. 
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OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Other international bodies besides the relief agencies also commented 
publicly and effectively on the Nigerian-Biafran war. The three to be 
discussed here—and the three most important . . .—all furnished crucial 
support to Nigeria’s regime. 

The United Nations, in the person of U Thant, came down squarely in 

favor of Nigerian territorial integrity. The failure of the issue to be 
debated in any United Nations forum worked more subtly to the same 
end, for it deprived Biafra’s supporters of a floodlit opportunity to pre- 
sent their views. The frequently reiterated stand of the Organization of 
African Unity, favoring the Federal regime and requesting a virtually 
unnegotiated Biafran surrender, helped justify U Thant’s position as well 
as that of most Western governments. 

It was Nigeria’s canny decision in late 1968 to invite an international 
team of military observers into the country, though, that was most 
instrumental in re-establishing the moral probity of the Lagos govern- 
ment. One can justifiably object to the ease with which the Team was 
satisfied on evidence as well as the narrow syllogism with which it 
apparently reasoned (a. Wartime conditions are usually hell; b. Things 
are hell in Nigeria; c. Everything is as it should be); but clearly the 
Team’s several Reports did help undercut Biafra’s genocide claims. In- 

- deed, this genocide charge, unlike an earlier one stemming from the 1966 
massacres, was so easily deflated that one must view its propagation as a 


. . serious communications blunder. 


In any event, the excellent (from a Nigerian standpoint) and consis- 
tent findings of the International Observer Team, findings that were 
reprinted by the Nigerian government in batches of 50,000 and widely 
quoted by leaders of friendly countries and the world’s press, and the care 
with which the U.K., Poland, Canada, and Sweden were selected as 
Team members, have led some analysts to see in this the Machiavellian 
hand of Britain’s Foreign and Commonwealth Office. It was too brilliant a 
stroke, they think, for Nigeria to have hit upon itself. Such a conclusion is 
hardly fair. The Federal Military Government was, throughout the war, 
better at high-level than widely publicized communications. And besides, 
even if they were acting on Britain’s suggestion, they did at least exhibit 
a rare capacity for accepting good advice when offered it. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS 


From the beginning, Biafra was more concerned than Nigeria about 
the foreign press. Even before secession the Ojukwu regime had issued 
many booklets and communiques, while the Lagos government sniffed 
about washing dirty linen in public and retreated into virtual silence. 
That kind of difference persisted all during the war too. Nigeria rarely 
welcomed journalists. It was often achingly slow about issuing entry 
permits; and when it did welcome an occasional reporter or news team, it 
usually was discouraged by the results and became even less cooperative 
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in the future. The protracted post-war exclusion of journalists from the 
former combat areas, and especially from the East-Central State, after a 
brief period in which barriers to reporting had been removed, strikingly 
illustrates this persistent Nigerian tendency. 

Biafra, by contrast, continually courted outside newsmen. During the 
first year of the war it leaned heavily on its public relations firms. Robert 
Goldstein, for example, helped organize a press conference for Ojukwu in 
Biafra, reporters from Canada, the United States, France, and Britain 
being in attendance. With great care the Bernhardt staff subsequently 
arranged for a select group of British journalists to tour the country © 
during the week of April 21, and to dispatch a dramatic drumroll of 
stories to their papers. As the war continued, however, Biafra got the 
hang of inviting and squiring reporters by itself, while they in turn 
resorted to Biafra’s special representatives or to church officials with 
Biafran ties in order to obtain an entry permit. _ 

Throughout the war Biafra was good copy. It was a plucky and deter- 
mined nation fighting against great odds. Its leadership was articulate 
and dynamic. An aroma of oil pervaded the whole contest, while the 
struggle not only saw brave soldiers fighting and dying but civilian 
installations undergoing wanton and terrorist bombings. In the midst of 
all this there arose the specter of mass starvation and the cowboy exploits 
of the international relief operation. The alarming and horrific facts could 
be handled in a brashly sensational manner by the popular press and in a 
quietly sensational manner by its quality counterpart. The Biafran gov- 
ernment made the filing of stories easier by giving reporters access to its 
telecommunications link with Geneva on a daily basis, without censor- 
ship, and at standard rates. Biafra’s success with newsmen sometimes 
induced Nigeria to follow suit, as when it had its public relations firm 
arrange for British journalists to tour its domain a month after Bernhardt’s 
master stroke. But because Nigeria’s efforts were half-hearted and its 
story less interesting to relate,the results usually discouraged it from 
sustaining a receptive attitude. 

Nigerians could take solace from the sympathy accorded them by 
crucial portions of the press, even though most reporting proceeded 
otherwise. Thus, it received constant editorial support from the New: 
York Times, despite the often hostile war coverage in its news sections. 
It obtained favorably balanced coverage in the establishment weekly West 
Africa, and insightful analysis by the Financial Times correspondent. . . 

. An occasional defection in the ranks of Catholic journalismn . . . also gave 
Lagos reason to rejoice. 

While the bulk of press econ Ghgueationably favored the Biaf- 
ran side, the breadth and dependability of the commitment should not be 
exaggerated. Biafra was lauded as a brave country, valiantly fighting 
against insuperable odds and struggling to retain semblances of normalcy 
even under wartime chaos. Its dead and dying, and especially its dis- 
placed and starving civilians, evoked great cries of sympathy. Such facts 
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moved humanitarian organizations to prodigious labors and caused com- 
mon folk to dig deep into their pockets. Yet, these same facts neither 
convinced governments to come to Biafra’s political aid nor induced their 
mass citizenry to insist upon that choice. Valor and decimation, after all, 
cut both ways. If they furnished reasons for Nigeria to relent, they also 
furnished reasons for Biafra to surrender. As Ibo leaders like Asika and 
Azikiwe, who came over to the Federal cause kept remarking: “Enough is 
enough.” To many Ojukwu’s determination to continue resistance even- 
tually suggested a callous disregard of his people’s survival; and when, for 
alleged military and security reasons, he rejected the daylight relief 
flights into Uli that the FMG announced it would permit, nearly all his 
friends in the press began deserting him. Biafra’s genocide-starvation 
theme thus revealed itself as doubly unwise. It comported poorly with 
elite-centered Realpolitik, for it was an argument from dire weakness. It 
was also a dubious choice for broad-scale communication, since its logic 
required that the Biafran regime appear morally superior to its opponent. 
Once that was no longer so evident, the theme in fact became a serious 
obstacle to sustained public support for Biafra’s separate existence. 


* ek OK OK 


NEWS BROADCASTING ON SOVIET RADIO AND TELEVISION* 


By F. GAYLE DuRHAM 


Domestic news broadcasting in the Soviet Union serves to generate political support for 
governmental policies and programs and further the development of a Communist society. 


We may gain a direct insight into the Soviet conception of the functions 
of radio and television from the following explicit statements made in a 
resolution by the Party Central Committee: 


The main task of Soviet radio broadcasting and television is the mobilization** of 
our country’s working people for the successful implementation of the Seven-Year 
Plan and the entire program of the comprehensive construction of Communism in 
the USSR for raising labor productivity and stepping up progress in all branches of 
the national economy . . . Radio and television must inculcate in all Soviet people a 
Communist attitude toward labor and the need for participation of every Soviet 
person in socially useful work. Radio and television must demonstrate the people’s 
condemnation: of loafers and good-for-nothings who try to live at the expense of 
Mae and must describe in concrete terms how labor becomes a need of Soviet 
people. 


*Excerpts from “News Broadcasting on Soviet Radio and Television,” Research Prog- 
ram on Problems of Communication and International Security, Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massaachusetts. June 1965. 
The research for this paper was sponsored by the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA) of the Department of Defense. Reprinted with the permission of the author, 
copyright holder. 


**Ttalics are author’s. 
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Radio broadcast must help people to think through the historical changes in the life 
of mankind that have occurred mainly through the heroic deeds of the Soviet 
people who are building the most advanced and just society. It must tell of the 
advantages of socialism over capitalism, unmask the falsity of imperialist prop- 
aganda, and train Soviet people to be irreconcilable toward bourgeois ideology. It 
must educate them in a spirit of pride in their motherland, and in their work, and in 
a spirit of patriotism and internationalism. ! : 

The very verbs used to indicate the functions of these two media show 
the breadth of influence which they are expected to play in the lives of 
their listeners. Far from being instruments of passive entertainment or of 
education in an informative sense, radio and television in the U.S.S.R. 
are pledged to act as active instruments of socialization for Soviet citizens, 
in order to speed up the formation of the “future Communist society.” 
They are viewed as instruments of indoctrination in Communist values 
and ideology as interpreted by the Party leadership at any given time, 
and as translated into economic, social, or political policy; further, they 
are agents of agitation for implementation of those policies. Not surpris- 
ingly, newscasts as a component part of “political broadcasting” play a 
leading role in this propaganda and agitation. 

The specific place of radio and television in the network of mass media 
which report news has fluctuated considerably from time to time, depend- 
ing upon the rigidity of censorship at any given period. Thus, for exam- 
ple, complaints were rampant during the early and middle fifties that 
news broadcast on radio and television was simply a rehash of those items 
which had appeared earlier in the pages of Pravda and Izvestia. The 
reasons for this are related to the sources of information and mechanisms 
of clearing of content of broadcasts. At certain times the main source for 
approach and commentary, and often for the actual news item itself, was 
the official Party organ, Pravda. Whatever items Pravda selected for 
emphasis, and whatever view Pravda took for presentation and interpre- 
tation served as the governing approach for radio and later, television 
newscasts as well. Thus, radio could not perform the functional role in 
news reporting which it has traditionally occupied in the Western mass 
media system—that of being able to present the news almost as soon as it 
happened, “ahead of the headlines.” Complaints of the tardiness of broad- 
cast news became widespread, not only among members of the populace 
at large, but increasingly among members of the radio and journalistic 
professions. Gradually the complaints crystallized, and the result was the 
official, published resolutions of 1960 stating the following change in 
policy: 

The central radio stations in Moscow must first of all assure timely broadcasts of 
important political information, effective commentary on domestic and foreign 
events, and the organization of various artistic programs . . . Because radio should 
give the population the important news before the newspapers do, TASS has been 
instructed to transmit news immediately to central and local radio stations.? 
The handbook prepared by the State Committee on Radio and Television, 
published in 1963, specifically states: “Radio should communicate to the 
population all important news earlier than do the newspapers.” 3 Recent 
audience research has indicated that news broadcasts now rank among 
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the most listened-to programs. Because of their frequency and because 
news begins and ends the broadcasting day, for most citizens the news 
provides a framework for the entire broadcasting day. 

Besides providing the population at large with information on and 
interpretation of events, news broadcasts also serve the very influential 
function of acting as an important source of interpretation for the wide- 
spread network of Party agitators and other specific segments of the 
population. These agitators learn a great deal about selection of items for 
emphasis and Party policy from the approach which a radio newscast or 
commentary takes toward any specific event. Thus the news items broad- 
cast are expanded, amplified, and elucidated a the personal efforts of 
agitators. 


NOTES 


1 In the Party Central Committee: “On Improving Soviet Radio Broadcasting and on 
Further Developing Television, ” Partiinaya Zhizn, No. 4, February, 1960, pp. 26-34. 

2. Thid. 

3. Boglovskii, T., and L’vov,. Z., Posledniye Izvestia po Radio (The “Latest News” on 
Radio), published by the Scientific-Methodological yaa of the State Committee on 
Radio and Television, USSR, 1963, p. 5. 


STRATEGIC LEAFLETS* 


By CARL BERGER 


Strategic leaylets have been employed for varied purposes such as news, directives, and 
political arguments and for appeals to target groups to prepare them for certain military 
activities. 

In both World War II and the Korean conflict, the strategic leaflet 
came into play soon after the outbreak of fighting. Ninety-six hours after 
Hitler’s armies marched into Poland in September 1939 and set off World 
War II, Britain’s Royal Air Force dropped six million leaflets on Ger- 
many.! Their purpose was strategic—to explain to the indoctrinated 
German people the British version of the causes of the war and to warn of 
the consequences of continued support of the Nazi regime. The bulk of all 
Allied leaflets used in Europe continued in fact to be strategic until after 
the successful D-Day landings had changed the military situation to a 
more fluid state, in which tactical leaflets would be appropriate and 
useful. Similarly, in late June 1950, within 72 hours after the Communists 
launched their Aggression against the Republic of Korea, the U.S. Far 
Kast Air Force began disseminating 100,000,000 leaflets over the penin- 
sula, telling of the “cease fire” orders of the United Nations, revealing to 
the North Koreans “the duplicity of their leaders,” and bringing “encour- 
agement to the people of the Republic of Korea.” 2 . 


*Excerpts from An Introduction to Wartime Leaflets, Documentary Study No. 1, the 


American University, Special Operations Research Office, Washington, D.C., 1959 AD 220 
821, pp.7-19. 
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In both cases the start of hostilities provided an opportunity, not 
usually found in peacetime, to break the totalitarian monopoly of news 
and information; that is, to speak directly to enemy peoples through the 
printed word. (Radio, of course, is available in both peace and war but, 

enemy jamming efforts aside, one can rarely be certain who is listening.) 
These early strategic leaflets, besides trying to restore a balance to the 
distorted version of events given the people, also sought to undermine 
confidence in the existing regimes. As the fighting continued, leafiets 
were used for a variety of military and humanitarian purposes, for exam- 
ple, to give bomb warnings to specific communities, to disrupt enemy 
factory production, or to cause internal dissension. 

Most strategic leaflets of recent, international wars were prepared, 
written, and printed in rear areas, where the necessary large production 

; facilities existed. Paris and London were the centers for the large-scale 
production of Allied leaflets in World War I, while in the second World 
War the bulk of the leaflets dropped over Europe was produced in 
London. In the war against Japan large printing facilities in Australia, 
Hawaii, and the United States also produced millions of leaflets for 
strategic purposes. Japan was the center of U.N. leaflet production 
during the Korean War. 

The purpose of disseminating strategic leaflets to occupied and pre- 
sumably friendly countries has often been simply to give news of the 
outside world in an effort to keep up morale and.encourage the people not 
to give in to the enemy. In World War II, prior to the Allied landings in 
Kurope, about half of the Allied strategic leaflets went to Germany, about 
43 percent to occupied France, and 7 percent to the Low Countries. But 
once the Allies were back on the European mainland, 90 percent of the 
strategic leaflets were directed against German targets and the remain- 
der against the French, Belgians, and Dutch.® 

During Britain’s struggle against Communist terrorists in the Malayan 
jungles, the bulk of leaflets dropped was strategic and long-term in the 
following sense: their primary aim was “to condition the minds of the 
Communist terrorists in such a way that when affected by physical 
factors, such as food shortages, pressure by Security Forces, or internal 
dissension, they would defect and take advantage of the Government’s 
invitation to surrender.* 

eR OR OK OF 

During the Middle East crisis of July-August 1958, the strategic leaflet 
was brought into play by the United States government. A million copies 
of an Arabic-language special leaflet, signed by President Hisenhower 
and illustrated with his photograph, were disseminated by aircraft over 
Lebanon. The English text was as follows: 

TO THE CITIZENS OF LEBANON: 

The forces of the United States have entered your country at the request of your 

own established government. These forces are here to assist you in your efforts to 


maintain the independence of Lebanon against those who desire to interfere with 
your affairs and who have endangered the peace and security of your homeland. 
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The American officers and men have left their homes to assist in the protection of 

your way of life, your prosperity and your families. They will leave.your country as 

ae as the United Nations has taken measures assuring the independence of 
ebanon. 


The American government has acted in response to an appeal for help from a 
eaceful nation which has long had ties of closest friendship with the United 
tates. 


This leaflet is an excellent example of the uses to which the strategic 
leaflet can be put. Leaflets of this nature have been described as “long- 
range in scope and. . . designed to orient the opinions, attitudes, emo- 
tions and ultimately the behavior of the target audience:.towards the 
broad objectives of United States policy. Used in wartime against an 
enemy target, strategic leaflets are aimed at increasing tensions and thus 
decreasing the enemy’s emotional and productive capacity to wage war. 

It is not surprising that the same strategic leaflet themes have recurred 
in various conflicts. For example, Allied propagandists in the first World 
‘War published the following leafiet in late 1917, reminding their German 
readers of the suffering they had undergone: 


YOU POOR GERMAN PEOPLE! 


Already you are in the 4th year of this war. One shudders to think of your 
suffering, which will increase this year. To the hunger, the pestilence, the cold, 
will be a the terrible campaigns on the front and the aeroplane attacks on your 
cities. 


Three million dead, the flower of your nation, the future of'your land, rest in 
foreign fields; one million of your best. sons languish in prisons;: millions of your 
children will have become poor, helpless orphans. . 


In the Korean action, American propagandists returned to a similar 
theme in strategic leaflets dropped on North Korean ‘targets. In October 
1952, their pungently worded leaflet, headed’ “A Third Winter of the 
Communists’ War,” bluntly charged: “Your bosses condemn you to a 
third winter of war—of death and misery! The Communists ignore your 
suffering. On orders from their Chinese and Russian masters, they refuse 
to accept a just and honorable peace. They prolong the war that lays 
waste to your land. They prolong your suffering. They bring death to your 
people...” § 

Although the tone of these leaflets differ greatly, both were aimed at 
creating tensions within the enemy camp and lowering morale. 

Another strategic leafiet dropped on the Japanese mainland in the 
summer of 1945 had as its purpose clarification of the Allied policy of 
“gnconditional surrender.” This leaflet, in the form of a special statement 
to the Japanese by President Truman, explained the phrase as follows: 


What does military unconditional surrender mean to the Japanese people? It 
means the end of the fighting and the termination of the power of the militarists 
who have led Japan to the brink of destruction. 


Again, it is the first step in returning soldiers and sailors to their families, their 
farming villages, and to the places where each has his job. 


Furthermore, it means not prolonging the agony and suffering of the Japanese 
people, who are clinging to the dream of vietory. It does not mean the extermina- 
tion or enslavement of the Japanese people.® 
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The themes examined above are but a few of those which have been 
used in strategic leaflets in the past. It is clear that the theme of the 
strategic leaflet, under normal circumstances, reflects the nation’ s politi- 
cal and mailitary: situation. 


NOTES 
l The. New York Times, September 5, 1939, p. 1. 
2 United Nations Command, Report of the. . . to the Security Council, August 16, 1950, in 
ULS.. Senate, Military Situation in the Far East, Part 5, 82nd Cong., Ist Session 
(Washington: 1951), p. 3892. 
3. Wesley F. Craven and James L. Cate, eds., Europe, Argument to V-E' Day, Vol. 3 of The 
Army Air Forces in World War IT, (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951), p 
494, 
+ Federation of Malaya Annual Report, 1954 (Kuala Lumpur: G. A. Smith, 1955), p. 403. 
5. The Psywar Society Bulletin, No. 4 (Dec. 1958), p. 9. 
8. Dept. of the Army, FM 33-5, Psychological Warfare Operations, (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 138. 
7. George G. Bruntz, Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of the German Empire in 1918 
(Stanford University Press, 1938), p. 106. 
8 Far East Command, First Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group, Leaflet No. 1229, 
“Third Winter of Death,” 24 October 1952. 
® Psychological Warfare Branch, U.S. Army Forces Pacific Area, Leaflet No. 1387—J-1, 
“Significance of Unconditional Surrender,” n.d. 


THE NLF LEAFLET* 


By DouG.Las PIKE 


The frequency in the use of the propaganda leaflet by a revolutionary movement may be 

realated to the development of the movement's organizational structure. The more highly 

developed the organizational structure, the more selective, less random, and less important 
does leaflet distribution become. 

The traditional communicational tool of the revolutionary, the clandes- 
tine leaflet, was the major mass medium of the [National Liberation 
Front] (NLF) in its earliest days. Leaflets collected by the [Government 
of Vietnam] (GVN) in the 1958-1960 period were usually signed “Libera- 
tion Forces of the South” or Lao Dong Party. Typical titles were “Letters 
from Long An Lao Dong Provincial Committee to Rural Compatriots on 
the Thirty-Ninth Anniversary of the Founding of the Party” and “An 
Appeal by the Lao Dong Party South Vietnamese Executive Committee 
to Compatriots in the South.” Many of these contained Ho Chi Minh’s 
picture and at least one was issued to mark his birthday. Apparently they 
served chiefly to advertise the fact that the Lao Dong Party continued to 
exist in the South. 

The NLF leaflet program reached its zenith of utility in mid-1963, after 
which it declined. The leaflets usually took the form of a two- or four-page 


*Excerpts from Viet Cong: The Organization and Technique of the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam, M.I.T. Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1966, Appendix B. eepnnted, 
with the permission of M.I.T. Press, copyright holder. 
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tract containing several thousand words of text; a small leaflet (about 3 by 
5 inches) containing a much shorter message; or a slogan slip, which was a 
strip of paper on which a single slogan was written. The leaflets were 
usually the work of cadres. The slogan slip was the work of the people 
themselves, usually as part of a struggle movement, and was a device 
highly prized by the leadership. 


The tract and the miniature leaflet were usually written at the inter- 
zone agit-prop section and sent to the district or village where they were 
reproduced and distributed by local cadres. It is difficult to determine the 
scope of this leaflet activity; a guy chanh who had worked in the Kien Hoa 
provincial agit-prop section said that in September 1961, probably the 
high point of the NLF leaflet program, the provincial agit-prop section 
issued 500,000 leaflets of ten different types. An NLF internal report said 
that the Central Nambo zonal central committee produced three million 
leaflets dealing with the GVN’s April 1961 elections. 


The cadre directive stated that leaflets were to be used in areas where we are not 
able to organize demonstrations. They have the purpose of causing the masses to 
stand up and struggle. They are used in areas where we have no organization or 
only a weak one, such as a provincial Se es Butterfly leaflets create a willingness 
among the people to simuggle against the enemy and heighten the prestige of the 
Revolution. In the areas where we are organized but the enemy still is in control 
we can use leaflets to make propaganda for our organizations. This should be the 
main objective in the use of leaflets. But also they should arouse public opinion, 
create confusion among the people, and give the masses subjects to discuss. 
Leafiets disseminate only general policies. Detailed treatment ofa subject should 
be done in face-to-face agit-prop work. Do not rely too much on leaflets. 


Leaflets were scattered by hand at night by agit-prop teams. They 
were surreptitiously placed in women’s shopping baskets in small-town 
markets or left in public places, on buses and trains, in schoolrooms, or 
sent through the mail. Kites and balloons were flown over towns and 
military posts, carrying leaflets that were scattered by the wind when a 
mechanism released them from their airborne conveyors. In cities and 
towns cadres at night would soak leaflets in water and secretly spread 
them on the roofs of the taller buildings, the morning sun would dry them; 

they would come loose from the roof tiles and flow over the town. The NLF 
also employed a special hand grenade that exploded without injuring 
anyone and scattered leaflets over a wide area. 


NFL cadres estimated that in a random leaflet-scattering operation in a 
GVN-controlled area, not 10 percent got into the hands of the population. 
Leaflets became less important as the organizational structure de-: 
veloped. A 1964 memorandum noted, 


When we started [the NLF] we had no firm foundation and therefore needed many 
tracts and leaflets. Now we do not need as many. We need not distribute them in 
all places, only in the towns and in areas where the enemy is in firm control, in 
army posts, in refugee vile and among religious groups. We do not need them 
in the liberated area . . except when enemy troops come through. 


* Ok oF OK Ok 
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USIA’s “LITTLE” MAGAZINE* 


By NatHAN GLICK 


If educated groups from different cultures share particular interests or characteristics, 
inted matter such as the magazine representing these interests and characteristics willbe __ 
etter received by their cross-national audience and more likely to be effective in influencing’ 
opinion than communications directed at the larger public. ey ee” 


-Government sponsorship of magazines for foreign readers is not a 
new idea. The Soviet Union has been conducting such a program for many 
decades, and its highly ideological style has been emulated by Communist 
China and several East European governments. Before Dialogue, [ a 
USIA publication launched in the spring of 1968], US publications for _ 
foreign audiences were mainly aimed at specific countries or areas. — 
America Illustrated, a handsomely designed monthly which resembles 
Life in format, is distributed in the Soviet, Union and Poland under a 
formal cultural exchange agreement: Topic is aimed at African readers, 
Horizons at Asians, and a number of USIS posts publish magazines for 
distribution within a single country. The only early exception to this 
area-targeted rule was Problems of Communism, a bi-monthly survey of 
developments in the Communist world, which started in 1952 as a product 
of the cold war but has since become widely regarded in academic circles 
as the most authoritative journal in its field. 


Against this background, Dialogue was novel in avoiding any speciali- 
zation of either audience or subject matter. Its outlook and ambitions 
were suggested in the editor’s “note to the reader” in the first issue, 
which said in part: 


Dialogue addresses itself to what one writer recently called the “intellectual 
ublic,” those readers who have a compelling interest in ideas, social problems, 
iterature and art. We hope to avoid facile popularization and irrelevant scholar- 

ship, and to publish articles that link special knowledge to wider cultural influences 

or pressing human needs. Our title refers primarily to the continuing discussion 
among Americans of matters ranging from education and culture to politics and 
economic development. But there is also a reciprocal character to intellectual 
discourse which leaps the barriers of geographical frontiers of political systems. 

One of the redeeming features of man’s often melancholy history has been the 

international fraternity of intellectuals—a common concern for humane values and 

a common responsiveness to imaginative art. ... We hope that our magazine will 

contribute to this international dialogue of ideas and aspirations. 


Having been involved in magazine work most of my adult life, and 
having some knowledge of the short and inglorious histories of many 
high-minded publications, I was acutely aware of the shadows that could 
fall between conception and creation. The first shadow requiring exor- — 
cism was.the widespread suspicion in USIA that no single magazine could’ - 
meet the interests of readers from very different backgrounds in five 


*Excerpts from “USIA’s Little Magazine,” Cultural Affairs 12, Associated Councils of | 
the Arts, New York, 1970. inte 
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continents and more than a hundred countries. The response to the first 
issue provided a rather persuasive answer. Asians, Africans, Latin 
Americans, Europeans and Canadians—ranging from an avant-garde | 
playwright in Brazil to an army general in Malaysia—seemed equally 
pleased with the magazine. Clearly, there existed a fairly homogeneous 
international audience at the university-educated level. None other than 
Professor Shils had remarked, in an article called “The Intellectual in 
Developing Nations” which Dialogue printed, that the educated classes in 
such countries have either been trained in the West or taught at home by 
Westerners or pupils of Westerners; and that their drive toward moder- 
nity is strongly influenced by Western standards. Beyond this ecumenical 
aspect of university education, there is the fact of almost instantaneous 
international communication which, at least superficially, provides the 
educated publics around the world with a common background of infor- 
mation and concerns. . 


Specifically, some of the most important ideas about modernization 
(economic, political or social) have been spawned in the technologically 
developed nations and perhaps most of all in the United States, which has 
the material affluence and political incentive to support a large corps of 
development specialists in the universities, AID, the World Bank, and 
' elsewhere. Since by far the larger part of Dialogue’s audience lives in the 
developing world, and since one of the main purposes of the magazine is 
- to share useful and stimulating ideas, every issue so far has carried at 
least one article on problems of economic development. These articles 
have elicited more involved response than those on any other single 
theme—as judged by letters to the editor, reprints in indigenous publica- 
tions, and extended comment in newspapers and journals. 


kk OK OK 


At Dialogue we are very much aware that those we refer to as intellec- 
tuals in our own country and abroad are no longer members of a leisure | 
class, but often excessively busy professionals who have the taste and 
capacity for intellectual stimulation along with limited time and patience. 
We have therefore experimented with editorial, visual and typographical 
approaches intended to make the magazine. more attractive and service- 
able. Although I am suspicious of the current tendency to view “com- 
munications” as a separate and special discipline, the experience of edit- - 
ing Dialogue has made me acutely aware of the pitfalls that lie in wait for 
the international communicator. At the same time it has convinced me 
that there is‘a widespread hunger for dialogue (with a small “d”), for a 
sense of participation in the contemporary issues that cross national 
boundaries and touch on men’s common concern for social justice and 
their common responsiveness to imaginative art. . 
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U.S.-SOVIET MAGAZINE PROPAGANDA: 
AMERICA ILLUSTRATED AND USSR* 


By Anrta MALLINCKRODT DAsBACH 


Covert propaganda containing messages that are not favorable to the predispoitions of the 
target audiences may gain the selective attention and mterests of the target audiences when 
built into an overt framework. 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 


The messages propagandists use to convey themes aimed at inducing 
modifications of belief in audiences often are subtle and covert, frequently 
imbedded deeply in the body of an article. Significant, therefore, is the 
message’s overt framework, built to capture the initial attention and 
interest of the reader, as well as to convey an impression of its own. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


An important part of the message’s framework is subject matter. For 
instance, by presenting articles about new developments in various fields 
of the arts, a propagandist conveys the impression of a cultured com-. 
municator. He also gains the attention of readers interested in the arts. 
Once their attention is won by an article which promises subject matter 
attractive to them, they begin to read-and so are exposed to the theme 
the propagandist has woven into the article. 

What subjects, then, are U.S. and Soviet propagandists presenting to 
win and hold their audiences and to convey desired impressions? In brief, 
the 1960 and 1963 samples used in this study show USSR decreasing its 
emphasis on Government and Foreign Relations subjects and increasing 
emphasis on such subject matter areas as People and Science. Meanwhile, 
in 1968 America Illustrated increased its already heavy emphasis on Arts 
and Culture while talking somewhat less about Education, Foreign Rela- 
tions, Government and other areas. 


* Ke OK KOK 
REPRINTS 


In addition to subject matter, which can serve to gain reader attention, 
credibility, which gains reader acceptance, is another important aspect of 
the framework the propagandist constructs around his message. It has 
been felt, for instance, that if America Illustrated : sed articles reprinted 
from national U.S. magazines, Soviet readers woul feel they were read- 
ing what Americans themselves read, rather than vieces tailored for 
Soviet consumption and so more “propagandistic.” With this philosophy 
in mind, America Illustrated, in the four-issue basic sample covering the 


*Excerpts from “U.S.-Soviet Magazine Propaganda:” “America Illustrated” and “USSR,” 
Journalism Quarterly, XLIII, No. 1 (Spring 1966), pp. 73-84. Reprinted with the permis- 
sion of Journalism Quarterly, copyright holder, and the courtesy of the author. 
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1960 period, used reprints for 24% of the articles it published. By the 1963 
period, the reprint rate has gone up to 32% for the basic four-issue 
sample. , 


NEGATIVE COMMENT 


If USSR and America Illustrated are overwhelmingly dedicated to 
building a favorable national self-image, . . . one would expect the 
magazines’ tone to be rosy, or what is termed “putting the best foot 
forward.” This, indeed, is the impression gained from a casual reading of 
both magazines, as contrasted to, for instance, mass-circulation domestic 
American magazines. 


However, even within the predominantly positive approach of both 
magazines, a reader spots negative comment. Two questions arise: 


How much of the negative comment detracts from the “best foot for- 
ward” approach, as by presenting negative contemporary self-image, 
including even self-criticism? 


This content is especially important because it is directly hinted to 
credibility, a high-priority goal among propagandists. For instance, many 
Soviet citizens believe the United States has problems, perhaps partially 
because their government has often said so. If we do not discuss problems 
when we write about our country, Soviet readers may feel we are evading 
the issue. Thus, without candor we may lose credibility. Furthermore by 
permitting the Soviet government’s allegations regarding our problems 
to go unchallenged we miss an opportunity to put the problems in 
perspective. However, there are some who argue that if the magazine 
acknowledges the existence of U.S. problems such as slums, unemploy- 
ment and racial discord, the Soviet reader will think, “Well, our govern- 
ment was right all along; race relations are a serious problem in the’ 
United States. In fact, if the U.S. magazine mentions this problem at all 
it must be even worse than they say it is, because that’s how our 
government operates.” While this argument may have some validity, it 
seems more risky to ignore social problems, and to avoid the negative 
comment necessary in their discussion, than to present them in perspec- 
tive. Furthermore, by doing so, we have the advantage of disarming 
Soviet readers by. our frankness. 


What does the negative comment of political significance but of 1 non- 
contemporary or non-self-critical nature say? 


This area of negative comment has significance because it may reveal 
how propagandists see their nations’s past, the world as a whole or a 
nation’s citizens. In discussing these broader aspects having political 
significance, the use of negative comment lends an air of reality to the 
magazine. A magazine attempting to portray the life of a nation cannot do 
it in overwhelmingly rosy tones and expect to be believed. Simple logic 
says life just isn’t like that. 


x * KO * 
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TATZEPAO: MEDIUM OF CONFLICT IN CHINA’S “CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION™ 


By Barry M. Broman** 


The wall poster is one form of mass media which does not depend on a high degree of 
literacy and availability of receivers, and is one of the most dramatic means of political 
; communication. 

One of the oldest forms of communication in China is the tatzepao or 
wall poster (sometimes called the big-character poster). Dating from 
imperial times when royal edicts were posted on village walls, tatzepao 
have played a variety of communication roles in China. Under the Com- 
munists tatzepao became an efficient medium of mass persuasion guided 
by the Propaganda Department of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party (hereafter, the Propaganda Department). In the sum- 
mer of 1966, as the conflict within China’s highest political echelon 
reached crisis proportions, a new and radically different function was 
assigned to tatzepao. 

This paper examines the phenomenon of tatzepao as an instrument of 
conflict during the so-called Proletarian Cultural Revolution. It looks at 
tatzepao as a unique form of mass communication which helps to explain 
the nature of the recent struggle inside Communist China. 

Intimately linked with any discussion of tatzepao must be a discussion 
of the active agents in the cultural revolution, the Red Guards. The study 
focuses on a critical period of the cultural revolution beginning in June 
1966, when Red Guard units began to appear and tatzepao emerged as 
their primary weapon, until early 1967, when the Red Guards were 
dispersed and the cultural revolution entered a new phase. 


* RF KR OK 


Broadly speaking, the cultural revolution was a struggle for the reins of 
leadership at the apex of the political pyramid. The conflict centered on 
two rival factions, with Mao-Tse-tung heading a Leninist-Stalinist minor- 
ity faction. Supported by a small circle of intimates,2 Mao managed to 
survive through the aid of Lin Piao and a substantial segment of the 
army—and the Red Guards, an organization Mao created in 1966 to 
prosecute the cultural revolution. Opposed to the Maoists was a diverse 
group of party faithful which foreign observers have united by the term 
“anti-Maoist.” Under the nominal leadership of Liu Shao-ch’i this group, 


*Excerpts from “Tatzepao: Medium of Conflict in China’s ‘Cultural Revolution,’ "Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, 146, No. 1 (Spring 1969), pp. 100-104, 127. Reprinted with the permis- 
sion of Journalism Quarterly, copyright holder, and the courtesy of the author. 

**The author wishes to thank Professor Alex 8S. Edelstein of the School of Communica- 
tions and Henry G. Schwartz of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute for their assistance 
and comments. 
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which is believed to include the majority of party leaders, sought to follow 
a policy line toward modernity that the Maoists branded “revisionist.” 


* eK ok 


With large segments of the official media “captured” by anti-Maoists, 
Mao Tse-tung faced a difficult task in attempting to reach the masses 
whom he considered the crucial link in effecting his “revolution.” The 
monolithic structure of the Propaganda Department further frustrated 
the Maoists since the department functioned hierarchically down to the 
village level through millions of cadres making up a “closed” * communi- 
cations network. The system oriented all provincial propaganda depart- 
ments toward Peking whence every important policy message originated. 
This structure was of critical political importance. Maoist attempts to 
regain control of the Propaganda Department apparently failed, neces- 
sitating the creation of a rival apparatus. The Red Guards emerged as the 
counterpart to the official propagandists, in function if not in form, and 
tatzepao became their primary medium. | 

Tatzepao brought the power struggle into the open on May 25, 1966, 
when, symbolically, the “first” wall poster of the cultural revolution was 
written. Its primary author was Nieh Yuan-tzu, a woman teaching assis- 
tant in the philosophy department at Peking University who, acting . 
apparently on Mao’s personal instructions, attacked the University’s 
president and others. Among the indictments was a charge that Univer- - 
sity officials had discouraged support for Mao and discouraged the writing 
of tatzepao: 


To counter-attack the sinister gang which has frantically attacked the Party, 
socialism, and Mao Tse-tung’s thought is a life-and-death class struggle. The 
revolutionary people must be fully aroused to vigorously and angrily denounce 
them, and to hold big meetings and put up big-character posters is one of the best 
ways for the masses to do battle.* 


This poster signaled a deluge of tatzepao and set the stage for the 
pattern of conflict to follow. Mao Tse-tung personally was credited with 
having “discovered (this) the first Marxist-Leninist big-character poster 
in the country and approved its publication for the country and the. 
world.” 5 

Soon more posters appeared attacking anti-Maoists by name. Typical of 
these was a poster entitled “Important Directive Given by Chairman Mao 
at the Central Committee Cultural Revolution Meeting on 8 September 
(1966)” in which two powerful anti-Maoists were attacked.® 

.... Unlike the official media, which referred vaguely to “those persons 
in authority who are taking the capitalist road,” tatzepao attacked the 
anti-Maoists by name, frequently citing “crimes” of doubtful authenticity. 

....The conflict thus was brought into the open through tatzepao in a- 
' manner that left those condemned defenseless against the relentless and 

often anonymous charges. , 
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* ek ek OK OK 


The choice of tatzepao by Mao as the medium through which to “reveal” 
his enemies to the people is understandable. Eight years earlier he had 
expressed his faith in the utility of the medium as an instrument of 
conflict:7 

The big-character poster is an extremely useful new type of weapon. It can be used 
in cities and the countryside, government and other organizations, army units and 


streets, in short, wherever the masses are. Now that it has been widely used, 
people should go on using it-constantly.® 


Accordingly, on August 5, 1966, as the battle lines of the conflict were 
being drawn at the Eleventh Plenary Session of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party, a wall poster bearing Mao’s own signature 
appeared. Entitled “Bombard the Headquarters—My Big-Character 
Poster,” according to a Maoist source, it “blasted the lid off the struggle 
between the proletarian revolutionary line and the bourgeoisie headquar- 
ters [i.e., the anti-Maoists] which had existed in the party for a long 
time.” 9 


* kk OK OF 


The Maoists hoped that the pressures brought about by the tatzepao. 
and. Red Guard violence would reduce the effectiveness if not the will of 
the anti-Maoists, but the degree to which the leaders of the cultural 
revolution could control the Red Guards decreased rapidly as schools 
closed and millions of youths surged forward to wage “revolution.” In 
short, the campaign got out of hand. 

Apart from the small group that was charged with directing the cul- 
tural revolution there was little direct control by Maoist forces over the 
Red Guards. What controls that existed were rapidly dissipated in the 
days following the massive August rallies as the ranks of the Red Guards’ 
expanded faster than the Maoist organization could assimilate them. At 
this point Red Guard newspapers emerged in an attempt to give direction 
to the increasingly ill-disciplined youths who roamed throughout China 
leaving havoc in their wake. The appearance of these newspapers sig- 
naled the institutionalization of the cultural revolution. 

The newspapers became the internal control medium for the mobiliza- 
tion of youths and a link between the Maoists’ leadership and the rank- 
and-file Red Guards. They enjoyed a wide geographical distribution and 
established policy for the Red Guards. The small-circulation publications 
were circulated by hand to cadres and to a lesser extent to the Red Guard 
masses. !° 

By the end of 1966, with the aid of tatzepao, over 250 leading editors, 
propagandists, and leaders of the arts had been removed from their 
posts, including men who had held key positions within the party since 
the hard days of Yenan before the Second World War. 


* KK Hk * 
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NOTES 
'- For a discussion of communications in imperial China, see James Markham, Voices of the 
Red Giants (Ames: Iowa State University Press, 1967). For a treatment of tatzepao under 
the Communists prior to the cultural revolution, see Vincent King, Propaganda Campaigns 
in Communist China (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1965) and Frederick T.C. Yu, “Cam- 
paigns, Communications and Change in Communist China,” in Daniel Lerner and Wilbur 
Schramm (eds.), Communications and Change in the Developing Countries (Honolulu: 
East-West Center Press, 1967). - 
» Besides Lin, Mao gathered around him Chiang Ch’ing (Mao’s wife) and Ch’en Po-ta (Mao’s 
former secretary) both of whom held key posts in the special group that was charged to 
direct the cultural revolution.. 
5: This term is used with reference to the special training and vocabulary required of cadres 
. in interpreting messages of the Propaganda Department. See Franz Schurmann, Ideology 
and Organization in Communist China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1966), p. 
58. 
+ Quoted in Peking Review, Sept. 9, 1966, p. 20. 
5. Peking Review, March 10, 1967, p. 5. 
6 T’ao Ghu was the short-lived director of the Propaganda Department between June-Nov. 
1966. Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Party Secretary General, is considered one of Mao’s most influential 
opponents. , 
% Tt is interesting to note that Mao’s first public writing was in the form of a tatzepao. The 
poster was written when Mao was about seventeen and it proposed that Sun Yat-sen be 
made President of China. Mao later described it as “somewhat muddled.” Edgar Snow, Red 
Star Over China (London: Victor Gollancz, 1963), p. 136. 
8 Mao Tse-tung. “Introducing a Co-operative,” April 15, 1958, quoted in Peking Review, 
Sept. 11, 1967, p. 16. 
* Peking Review, Sept. 11, 1967, p. 8. 
10. A Japanese journalist, Miss Chie Nishio, reports that the only Red Gaara newspapers 
she saw during an extensive tour of China in early 1967 were at Peking University but that 
she was not permitted to read them. Personal communication. 
11. For a description of the pattern of purge, see “The Cultural Revolution Broom,” China 
News Analysis, Nov. 18, 1966. 


EARLYWORD 


By the Eprrors 


A key concept behind Karlyword was that using recently captured or surrendered personnel 
2 appeal directly to former comrades would enhance the timeliness and therefore the 
credibility of the message. 


Vietnam proved no exception to the problems associated with the 
PSYOP targeting of swiftly moving adversaries. Reaching the audience 
with credible appeals was often futile in tactical PSYOP unless the 
messages were timely. The Allied quick-reaction capability was poor 
—especially early in the conflict—largely because of a lack of understand- 
ing of, or an inability to meet, the basic conditions for effective combat 
propaganda. Often, the problems began with the exploitation of recently 
captured enemy soldiers. 

Particularly in the early stages of American involvement in Vietnam, 
the typical priority was to exploit a captive for battlefield intelligence. 
Even if the prisoner were captured by American elements, he usually 
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was turned over to the Vietnamese National Police or ARVN who inter- 
rogated him for a.lengthy period. After the interrogation period, the 
captive was placed in a camp with other prisoners. There, the prisoner 
could learn from fellow inmates the words and actions that-would be most 
likely to elicit the desired responses from his captors. By the time 
psyoperators were able to take their turn at interrogating him, the 
prisoner was usually “stale,” particularly from a tactical vantage point: He 
might no longer know where his former unit was operating; he would be 
less aware of the prevailing mood and dispositions of even his closest 
comrades; and he was likely to be influenced in his reponses to questions 
by a modified state of expectations, in part learned from fellow prisoners. 

In many critical respects, then, the captive was no longer “typical” of 
even his closest former comrades. 

“EKarlyword” was an Air Force-devised system with the objective of 
enhancing the Allied tactical propaganda capability. The captive would 
speak into a standard military ground radio and the voice appeal would be 
picked up and broadcast on either live or delayed basis through the 
Earlyword’s 1800-watt speaker system as the aircraft circled the location 
of the enemy unit. With the introduction of Earlyword in 1969, it became 
possible for a Hoi Chanh (rallier) in Allied hands on the ground to speak 

directly to his former comrades within minutes after rallying. No single 
~ technique can assure effectiveness, but Earlyword at least significantly 
increased the timeliness of tactical PSYOP. 


POSTAL SUBVERSION* 


By MicHarL CHoukas 


Stamps can be an effective medium of communication. In this case, the attempted 
: counteraction helped broaden the potential audience. 


Not all groups are equally accessible to a propagandist; nor can they be 
reached by the same means. The group to be manipulated may be an 
enemy group, a neutral one, or the propagandist’s own group, perhaps 
even a subgroup within these groups. Facilities of communication will 
differ from group to group, and so will other aspects of group life such as 
values, predispositions, current problems and issues. The questions that 
propagandists will have to answer are: How accessible is the group? What 

_is the best way to contact it? And how can manipulation of it best be 
pursued? The answers, naturally, tend to differ from case to case. 

Take our desire to reach those behind the Iron Curtain. Access to those 
people through the modern media of communication has been denied to, 
or made most difficult for our propagandists, both official and private. 
However, the latter did succeed in overcoming such obstacles and estab- 


*Excerpts from Propaganda Comes of Age, Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 
1965. Reprinted with the permission of Public Affairs Press, copyright holder. . 
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lishing a sort of psychological “beachhead” across the Iron Curtain by 
utilizing channels that were still open. In the press one reads, for exam- 
ple: . 
HUNGARY PROTESTS POSTAL “SUBVERSION” 

Budapest, March 8 (AP). The Foreign Ministry protested to the United States and 

Canada today over the cancellation marks of stamps of letters received in Hun- 

gary. 

The postmarks were illustrated in the Communist newspapers Nepszabadsag. The 

one from the United States said “Support your Crusade for Freedom.” The 


Canadian envelope bore the legend “Pourquoi attendre au printemps (Why wait for 
’ spring?) Do it now.” 


“What else does that imply,” the newspaper asked, “but the most outspoken, in 
fact amazingly unconcealed interference in the domestic affairs of another state?” 1 


From another newspaper account,? one learns that the permission to 
have the “Support Your Crusade for Freedom” postmark used by the 
Post Office Department for a specified time (January 1 to March 31, 1957), 
was officially granted to the Crusade for Freedom organization, a private 
group supporting Radio Free Equope and Free Europe Press; also, that 
“The organization (Crusade for Freedom) has been denounced by the 
Soviet Union on the ground it is trying to incite subversive activity within 
Communist countries.” 

Our propagandists not only managed to send their message to the 
Hungarian people but, by the counteraction they aroused, they succeeded 
in having it spread widely among other people as well. The Communists 
were in fact shortsighted in giving the message such wide publicity. They 
apparently did forget a basic maxim of successful propaganda, not to 
argue the opponent’s case in public. 

NOTES 


1. Associated Press Dispatch, March 8, 1957. 
2. New York Times. March 31, 1957. 


MAINLAND POUNDED BY BALLOONS 


IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE* 


An old technique of message dissemination is vigorously used by the government of the 
Repbulie of China. 

The Psychological Warfare Department of the Defence Ministry dis- 
closed in Taipei recently that the government has sent 101,614,528 bal- 
loons to Mainland China in the past seventeen years. 

The load carried by these balloons ranges from 35 grammes to 4,763 
grammes. The two large-sized balloons, measuring 10 x 13 feet and 10 x | 


*Excerpts from the Cosmorama Pictorial, reproduced in Falling Leaf Magazine, IX, No. 
2 (June 1968), p. 53. Reprinted with the permission of the Chinese Information Service, 
copyright holder. 
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18 feet, can rise as high as 40,000 feet and fly to reach as far as Tibet and 
Sinkiang. 

More than 213,000,000 pamphlets were flown to Mainland China by 
these balloons. They carried messages aiming not only at inspiring the 
people with enmity towards the Mao Tse-tung regime but also of bringing 
good tidings from the Republic of China. The recent shooting down of the 
two Communist MIG-19 jets was among the news spread by these bal- 
loons. 

Apart from pamphlets, the balloons also dropped food, toys, household 
goods, daily commodities and national flags. Another item included in the 
delivery is a ‘passport’ which permits would-be defectors to come safely 
to Taiwan. Many former Communist airmen, journalists and Red Guards 
have already landed in Taiwan with these passports. 


QUEMOY: POP GOES THE PROPAGANDA* 


By Let Lescaze 


Propaganda exchanges are often an alternative to hostilities and provide a means of saving 
faces short of backing down completely. 


QUEMOY—Remember Quemoy? Not so long ago, it was widely hailed 
in the United States and elsewhere as a pivotal frontier of freedom—an 
outpost as important as West Berlin. When President Eisenhower visited 
Taiwan in June, 1960, Communist Chinese artillery batteries fired 
174,854 rounds at Quemoy in protest. Later that year, presidential candi- 
date Richard M. Nixon’s conviction that Quemoy and Matsu had to be 
defended became a central part of his televised debates with John F. 
Kennedy. 

Quemoy is still being defended by a large but secret number of 
Nationalist Chinese soldiers plus five U.S. army advisers, and there is 
still shelling from Chinese guns. But the last explosive shells were those 
Peking fired in anger over the Eisenhower visit, and President Nixon’s 
trip to Peking [1972] did not spark any artillery protest by Nationalist 
China. 

Now following a well-established and comfortably lived-with pattern, 
the Communist guns fire only shells containing propaganda leaflets and 
the Nationalist guns here give counter-battery fire in kind. This shelling 
is restricted to odd-numbered days and the object is to avoid causing any 
damage. 

“Of course it hurts people if they get hit with a fragment or a bundle of 
leaflets, which would be bad propaganda, so the Communists try to avoid 
that and we do the same thing,” a Nationalist army officer explains. 


*Excerpts from “Quemoy: Pop Goes the Propaganda, “The Washington Post, March 12, 
1972, p. C-5. Reprinted with the permission of The Washington Post,©, copyright holder. 
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SMALL VICTORIES 


_ Quemoy’s propaganda battles are, perhaps unavoidably, a matter of 
small victories. Although it is not official Taiwan policy, it appears the 
officers here try to insure that their guns get off a few more leaflet shells 
than the Communist’s each firing day. Last Monday, for example, the 
Communists lobbed in 46 rounds and the Nationalists quickly returned 
50. 

_ The fall-out from the shells provides various sector commanders and 
their men with grounds-keeping chores. All Communist leaflets are 
picked up as quickly as possible and soldiers here assume that their 
counterparts on the mainland are also busy part of every odd-numbered 
day rounding up the debris. . 

Leaflets are also exchanged by “air-floating and sea-floating.” Balloons 
of three sizes, with the largest able to carry 178 pounds of leaflets up to 72 
hours, are released from Quemoy whenever the wind is favorable which is 
generally from April to October, a briefing officer says. 

The sea-floating operation is more aggressive. Speedboats. manned by 
frogmen maneuver as close as is deemed prudent to the Chinese coast and 
jettison their cargoes of plastic leaflet containers, bottles and inflatable 
toys. The narrow strait separating Quemoy from China is undoubtedly 
the only line of armed confrontation in the world that without vigilant 
beachcombing would be littered with plastic ducks. 

Yet despite the 12 years that have passed since the last high-explosive 
shell was fired, confrontation is still very real and very armed here. 

Although officials refuse to put a number to Quemoy’s garrison, well- 
informed sources say close to 100,000 Nationalist soldiers are on the 

islands of Quemoy and Matsu north of here. 

One of the primary missions for these troops, briefing officers say, is to 
tie down “hundreds of thousands” of Communist Chinese soldiers who, 
the officer adds, would otherwise be free to “cause trouble for another 
part of the Free World.” 

Quemoy, which is a string of 12 small islands uninhabited by civilians, 
has gone underground since the late 1950s, when it was a headline story 
and presidential campaign issue—at least. the army defenders have. 

They live and stand guard in dozens of strongpoints dug deep into. the 
main island and sometimes tunnelled into mountains. 

. ... Strongpoint 133 is one of the frontline defenses of Quemoy. Its 
three tiers of firing positions look out over white sand and blue water at 
Communist-held islands and the Chinese mainland several thousand 
yards away. Its depth underground is secret, but officers say it is stocked 
with enough ammunition, food and water to fight without outside support 
for three to four months. 

.... At its closest point, Quemoy’s main island is 2,310 meters from the 
nearest Chinese Communist territory. The spot, called Mashan, is the 
site for one of Quemoy’s four loudspeaker installations—another aspect of 

_ the psychological warfare program here. 
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The Mashan loudspeakers are powerful enough to be heard 20,000 
meters away, and they shout their message 18 hours a day. 

Chinese Communist loudspeakers across the channel shout their mes- 
sage back, but the Nationalist officers say that the Communist speakers 
are much weaker. They are primarily designed not to reach Quemoy 
listeners, but to make enough noise on the Communist side to drown out 
Taiwan’s message, officers explain. 

A loudspeaker victory was scored during the last Mid-Autumn Festi- 
val, one officer says. The festival was a holiday for everyone ‘in Taiwan 
and the loudspeaker operators made much of this, knowing that Mid- 
Autumn Festival was not being observed across the water. 

“The Communists had to rush out and buy some noon-cakes (the festi- 
val’s traditional treat) for the people within our range,” a loudspeaker 
officer says happily. 

Defectors and fishermen from China provide Taiwan with the best 
gauge of its psychological warfare program’s efficiency. Briefing officers 
report that these people say they listen to Quemoy’s loudspeakers and its 
radio and are “encouraged to choose freedom.” 

The last defector to Quemoy was a Chinese Communist soldier who 
swam to the island last September, officers say. A group of 30 fishermen 
got caught by bad weather and came ashore last December. They were 
the most recent visitors from China, and they chose to return after the 
Nationalists fed them and gave them small presents, in keeping with the 
government’s policy. 

eK K O* 
PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS AND 
AIR POWER: ITS HITS AND MISSES* 


By Ropert L. GLEASON 


Although the Air Force has achieved significant PSYOP successes, the challenge remains to 
seek out more fully the PSYOP potential of aircraft as a medium of communication. 


* oe OK * 


[VIETNAM] 


In reviewing United States military experience in Vietnam, one is 
impressed with the vastly increased importance that must be attached to 
the psychological aspects of that conflict. These aspects emerge as both 
challenges and opportunities. In many cases the challenge has not been 
fully met, nor have the opportunities been fully exploited. 

a 

*This article was adapted from an address given to the graduation classes of the U.S. 
Army Psychological Operations Unit Officer Course and the Political Warfare Advisor 
Course, U.S. Army Institute for Military Assistance, Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 25 June 
1970. The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Robert F. Futrell for his 
assistance in obtaining source material and for his critical review. The article was reprinted 


in Air University Review, XXII, No. 3 (March-April 1971), pp. 34-46. Reprinted with the 
permission of Air University Review, March-April 1971, Vol. XXII No. 3. 
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In 1961, in response to President Kennedy’s order to all services to 
bolster their counterinsurgency capability, the USAF established the 
4400th Combat Crew Training Squadron. Known as Jungle Jim, it later 
became the 1st Air Commando Squadron and finally evolved into the 
present Special Operations Air Force. Its original mission gave high 
priority to the conduct of psychological operations. Because of scarcity of 
experience in psyops, the Jungle Jim personnel turned to the [then] U.S. 
Army Special Warfare Center for some accelerated instruction in the 
subject. On 15 November 1961 they deployed to South Vietnam. On 4 
December they flew our first psyops mission in C-47s equipped with 
belly-mounted loudspeakers, following the idea conceived during the 
Korean War. This mistake cost us about two years in redesign time. The 
systems proved to be totally unfeasible because of the Doppler effect. 
Like the train blowing its whistle as it comes down the track, the voice 
from the air kept changing pitch as the aircraft approached and departed, 
leaving no more than two or three intelligible words out of a complete 
sentence. Of course with the speakers protruding down and directly to 
the rear of the aircraft, circling techniques were out of the question. So 
back to the drawing board. 

In 1964 the Air Force, still searching for its legitimate and complete 
requirement in the psyops area, contracted with . . . [a private firm] to 
survey just what was needed. Although the report identified many areas 
for USAF concentration and application, implementation of these re- 
commendations has been slow and hesitant. For example, establishment 
of a USAF psyops school was recommended, but only one or possibly two 
classes were conducted. One reason might be the belief of some in the Air 
Force that we should merely be concerned with flying aircraft and that 
someone else will assure that the total psychological impact inherent in 
the tactical employment of aircraft will be properly calculated. Therefore, 
if the psychological aspects of air power or air operations are to be 
maximized, most of the impetus, at least at present, must come from 
graduates of non-USAF psyops schools. Many of these officers (members 
of all services) will find themselves on joint staffs where they will have an 
opportunity to parlay their special talents by applying them to the exten- 
sive potential of air power. There is room for questioning whether this 
has always been adequatley done in South Vietnam (SVN). 

Besides the early SVN problems already mentioned, many people more 
recently have expressed disappointment at the failure of the limited 
bombing of North Vietnam (NVN) to completely disintegrate the morale 
of the North Vietnamese. Perhaps an indication of what we should have 
expected can be found by again reviewing the findings of the U.S. . 
Strategic Bombing Survey [USSBS]. In brief, it found that although the 
demoralizing effect of the bombing of Germany was almost complete, 
there were certain categories of people who retained an exceptionally 
high degree of resistance to morale erosion.! They can be categorized in 
three groups: (1) highly disciplined Nazi party members, (2) firm converts 
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to the philosophy of Nazism whether or not a party member, and (3) those 
who were convinced in their own minds that their government was doing 
- everything possible to protect them from the bombing raids. Another 
point made by the Survey was that the psywarfare effect (not necessarily 
the total military effect) can reach a saturation point under prolonged and 
incessant bombing. This is brought about by the fact that after a period of — 
time most of the vulnerable and weaker elements of a society flee from 
the cities and only the strong-willed and dedicated elements remain. This, 
of course, makes the psywar warrior’s job much more difficult, for among 
other things it reduces the contagious effect of demoralization. A third 
significant finding of the USSBS was that a government can do much to 
prepare its citizens psychologically for nonatomic air attacks.? 

Applying these lessons to the North Vietnamese campaign is rather - 
provocative. We know, for example, that the North Vietnamese govern- 
ment was given ample time and warning by the slowly escalating nature 
of the U.S. air attacks, and did, in fact, move great numbers of people 
into the countryside before intense raids commenced. They also had 
ample time to prepare those remaining psychologically. Additionally, we 
expended a considerable amount of rhetoric describing the intense air- 
craft defense system employed in NVN. Was this not in effect telling the 
people of North Vietnam just how well their government was trying to 
protect them? Perhaps instead we should have launched a psychological - 
campaign emphasizing that their defense was unable to halt our penetra- 
tions, that no single authorized target was spared, and that their gov- 
ernment was not doing all it could to defend its people, for example, 
“Where was North Vietnam’s air force?” 

Many other parallels or reciprocals can be drawn between psyops past 
and present. The purpose of this article is to direct attention to the facts 
that in new and changing situations military planners must constantly 
re-evaluate their techniques and that in so doing they should not ignore 
the lessons of history. If they apply, we should use them. If they do not. — 
we should disregard them. But in either event, we should consciously 
examine them. . 


[THE NEW CHALLENGE] 


A new challenge facing psychological operations officers concerns the 
nature of today’s conflicts. Before the advent of nuclear weapons, most 
wars involving major powers were fought to a conclusion: victory for one 
side, defeat for the other. Deficiencies and omissions that may have 
occurred in conducting the psychological aspects of those wars were to a 

‘great extent obscured by the euphoria surrounding the final and total 
surrender of the enemy. Today’s conflicts are not fought to such black- 
and-white resolutions. Indeed, in today’s wars a military operation may 
be judged a success or failure not by its tactical accomplishments but by 
the effectiveness of the psywarfare and military/political actions that 
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accompany it. Put more bluntly, many victories are victories because one 
side convinces the other, or neutrals, that this is so. 

This situation places psywar in an entirely new context and demands a 
greater awareness of both the favorable and unfavorable psychological 
impact of every military action, even, for example, the selection of opera- 
tional nicknames. Richard H. S. Crossman, the British authority, points 
out, “The central substance of effective propaganda is hard, correct 
information . . . and it is necessary to make truth sound believable to the 
enemy.”? Therefore, while such a name as “Operation Total Victory” (for 
_ the U.S. sweep into Cambodia [in 1970]) may have a euphemistic sound 
when used by friendly troops, it may provide grist for the enemy prop- 
aganda mill if the operation does not achieve the goal the nickname 
portends. This is not the first occasion when the choice of a nickname has 
been questioned from a psychological warfare viewpoint. In February 
1951 the Kighth Army in Korea launched “Operation Killer,” a nickname 
obviously in conflict with the accompanying psywar effort to persuade the 
Chinese troops to surrender. Similarly, the Fifth Air Force in Korea 
launched a railroad interdiction campaign as “Operation Strangle,” a 
name that was counterproductive in that those who did not understand 
the real objective of interdiction were given a vehicle for proclaiming its 
failure. * 

Finally, the psyops officer is challenged to conduct his programs and 
develop his themes in a manner to avoid their neutralization by informa- 
tion emanating from other sources. According to Sir Stewart Campbell, a 
British psywar expert, “There must be no conflicting arguments not only 
between outputs from the same sources but also those of different 
sources.” > Every conflict fought since the Crimean War (when the inven- 
tion of the telegraph first allowed war correspondents to communicate on 
a daily basis with their home editors) has been subject to criticism from 
the press as well as the loyal opposition within the government.® In wars 
where the vital interest of the United States is obvious, such as World 
Wars I and II, criticism from these sources has been minimal. In conflicts 
where our vital interest has been more obscured (albeit just as legiti- 
mate), the criticism can be expected to be more vocal and persistent. The 
psyops officer’s challenge is to avoid the vitiating effects of this criticism 
to the extent possible and, above all, to resist the temptation to use the 
psyops arena to engage the press in any semblance of a military/political 
psyops argument. Steps in this direction would include limiting psyops 
actions as much as possible to military objectives and continually solicit- 
ing the cooperation of the press in the conduct of these efforts. This latter 
suggestion lends itself more to psyops activities than to conventional 
military actions, for the essence of psychological warfare is subtlety and 
truth, not secrecy or deception. 


[CONCLUSION] 


If this discourse appears somewhat critical of . _. Air Force participa- 
tion in psywar operations, it is not intended to detract from the dedication 
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of aircrews performing these missions. In fact the first USAF crew lost to 
presumed enemy ground fire in South Vietnam during the early phases of 
the current conflict was on a psyops mission. This occurred on 11 Feb- 
ruary 1962. 


* eR OR OF 


Despite its initial shortcomings, the air psyops campaign has proved | 
productive. For example, over ninety percent of the Chieu Hoi defectors . 
first learned of that program from air-dispersed leaflets.” More revealing 
are the reactions of the Communist world to our psyops efforts. One can 
easily detect a “whistling in the dark” attitude in an article contained in 
the World Marxist Review in which the author says,“. . . moreover [s] 
cattering leaflets urging the population to turn against their government 
in areas that were the cradle of the Vietnamese revolution is one of the 
stupidest blunders the ‘psychological war’ experts ever made.” ® One 
wonders just what part this “blunder” played in causing North Vietnam 
_ to issue its infamous decrees “on the punishment of Counterrevolutionary — 
Crimes” a few years later. These decrees list fifteen specific crimes that 
needed special attention and punishment, including treason, plotting to 
- overthrow the people’s democratic power, espionage, defecting to the 
enemy, undermining the people’s solidarity, disseminating counter- 
revolutionary propaganda, and others.® The necessity of issuing these 
strongly antipsywar decrees in the “cradle of the Vietnamese revolution” 
is perhaps our best evidence that our air war and psywar campaigns were 
having a telling effect against North Vietnam. The vastly increased 
importance of psychological warfare, especially in a restricted Vietnam- 
type war environment, is illuminated in the remarks of General Van Tien 
Dung, chief of staff of the North Vietnamese army, when he repeated an 
often emphasized theme that it is “the people, not the weapons, who form. 
the backbone of [North Vietnam’s] air defense.”!° We should also re- 
member that it is the people, not the weapons, who are targeted through 
psychological warfare. 
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CHINA’S USE OF CULTURE FOR PROPAGANDA* 


By Joun §. Barr 


Recognizing that the relative effectiveness of media varies significantly between different 
population groupings, mainland Chinese leaders employed a variety of media in order to 
reach and appeal to different population sectors. 

When the Chinese Communists set up their regime in Peking in Oc- 
tober, 1949, they established a Ministry of Culture and local bureaux of 
culture throughout the country, emphasizing the importance they gave to 
culture—partly or largely for propaganda. One very clever aspect of their 
cultural methods was that their variety enabled them to appeal to dif- 
ferent sections of the population, but with a rather special attraction for 
youth. This article describes the initial methods used in the period 1949- 
1952. 


FOLK DANCING 


Folk dancing’s natural appeal made it an ideal channel for propaganda. 
One dance for instance depicted the actions of a girl tending a machine in 
a cotton factory. This dance was rather beautiful, and many in the 
audience could understand and appreciate the significance of the simple 
movements. A similar appreciation was shown of a dance portraying the 
picking of tea leaves from the teabushes. Young men were also trained to 
perform some sort: of military dance, falling down on the ground and 
pretending to be digging a trench on one side and then on the other. This 
militaristic feature went further when a jazz orchestra blared out patri- 
otic song-music for social dancing. © 

One of the most spectacular examples of mass dancing was in the 
celebration of the National Day, October 1st, in 1952. The winter and 
spring of that year had seen the Five Anti Movement sweep all over the 
country, so that by the end of the summer, gloom and dismay were 
widespread. Deliberately, therefore, the keynote for the celebration was 
happiness, and for that purpose all the people were to be taught a simple 
dance. “all” meant all..The dance was extremely simple, The movements 
of the dance were taught—in the days preceding October 1st—to grand- 
mothers and children, to housewives and to peasant women, to factory 
workers and to office staffs. 


*Excerpts from “China’s Use of Culture for Propaganda,” Hastern World XXI, No. 11/12 
(Nov:/Dec. 1967), pp. 10-11. Reprinted with the permission of Foreign yee egeare 
Ltd., copyright holder: 
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The songs that were taught were simple, tuneful and patriotic, and 
they were broadcast incessantly. For the celebration of October 1st in 
1951, all the people were taught three short songs. Each factory would 
have its little band or orchestra, and the musicians would be dressed in 
colourful costumes. Red, in Chinese symbolism, stands for happiness. 
Not a trick was missed in the presentation of these new songs. Most 
meetings were opened with a practice of the current popular songs. 
Large. numbers of people would sing in unison, and as in Western 
evangelistic campaigns or at football matches, the participation by a 
crowd of tens of thousands aroused emotions. A new National Anthem 
was taught, which had a rousing tune too; Arise was its opening word. 


At first, all the emphasis was on training the masses to sing. The 
National Conservatoire was ordered to make this their first aim rather 
than concentrate on a few artistes. 


THEATRE 


Chinese love going to the theatre, and not a few are born actors; 
whether they understand all the words or actions is sometimes irrele- 
vant. Shaoshing opera and Peking opera have been famous for many 
years and have always attracted large crowds. The Chinese Communists 
cleverly encouraged the continuance of the presentation of the old plays 
but—of course—favoured those in which the villain was a landlord or 
someone of that ilk. Many new plays were put on. Chinese people 
have a great sense of tragedy, so they would appreciate a tragedy 
showing sufferings inflicted by cruel landlords or Japanese militarists. As 
melodrama is also applauded, plays with an “American imperialist” as the 
villain were also very popular. 

~ China is a vast country, and Westerners find it hard to believe that 
plays found in Peking or in Shanghai are also to be found in the coun- 
tryside. But, the Communist regime saw to it that small troupes of actors 
would tour the rural areas and that scripts of new plays would be broad- 
cast to outlying parts of the country: 


CINEMA 


Once again, a Westerner was at a loss in this field too. In the West, the 
cinema is an entertainment. A movie star will assert that his aim is to 
make people “happy”—that is to help them to forget their troubles. In 
China, the Communist aim was and is to use movies for propaganda 
almost exclusively, and rather cleverly. For example, during the Five 
Anti Movement, documentaries were made. When Shanghai people saw 
on the screen the misdeeds of a well-known drug factory, they were 
greatly impressed. A picture would be shown of a “wicked capitalist 
factory owner” who painted over rusty old chains that subsequently 
broke when in use in the fighting in Korea. 

During the first two or three years after 1949, the best acting, musical 
and circus troupes were sent abroad, e.g., to Moscow and to Paris. When 
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the Chinese in the cities of China saw on the screen a documentary of 
their troupe being given vociferous applause in Russia and in France, 
their patriotic pride was naturally aroused with widespread effect. Popu- 
lar documentaries dealing with current themes were shown simultane- 
ously in 15 or more theatres. Group tickets issued through the schools and 
factories were extremely cheap, so that the percentage of the population 
who saw such films was high. Virtually all new films had patriotic themes 
as “The New-Man Village,” “The Dove of Peace,” “Stand Up, Sisters.” 


MINORITIES CULTURAL TROUPES 


Cultural troupes included those of the Chinese Minorities as well as 

troupes invited from foreign Communist countries, such as North Korea 
or Eastern European States like Poland. In the years preceding the 
Communist regime the previous Chinese governments had paid little 
attention to the minorities—of whom the Communists listed more than 
forty—but the Communists straight away spent considerable money, 
time and effort on bringing minorities dancing and singing groups from 
the outlying areas of the country to tour all over China. This had the 
immediate effect of increasing the patriotic fervour, making the people 
appreciate the greatness of their nation in many new areas. Chinese 
appreciate colour, and the costumes of these troupes were decidedly 
colourful. 
The visits of foreign troupes, in the early 1950s, was an adroit 
move. Peking had not been invited to join the UN; the U.S. had put on 
embargos; foreign tourists and connections were not too common. Hence, 
the appearance of these foreign artistes showed the Chinese masses that 
they did have friends in some foreign countries. This was complemented 
by the showing of films of Chinese troupes performing in these same 
countries. Chinese have been famous for their skill in acrobatics for a long 
time. With their ability in organisation, the Communists were able to 
procure outstanding performers from all over the country in acrobatics, 
in conjuring, in Chinese sword dancing. The result was that the perfor- 
mance was of such outstanding merit that it brought tremendous credit 
and fame to new China. In one circus troupe, one of the acts was per- 
formed by an old man and his two sons. The old man was about five feet 
three inches in height, and was quite slender. The climax of that act was 
when the old man sat on the floor, and drawing a small hoop—with a 
diameter of possibly eighteen inches—over his feet and legs, proceeded to 
squeeze his whole body through this hoop. A popular story had it that 
when this circus had performed in Moscow, the Russians had asked that 
this old man be X-rayed. 


EXHIBITIONS . 


The Chinese used exhibitions in a big way, similar to their use of the 
cinema and .adio for propaganda. For instance, the Land Reform Exhibi- 


tion showed in clear, direct manner the way in which the peasants had _ 
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formerly been exploited by the landlords. Pictures, charts and imple- 
ments all told an easily-understood situation. One could hear the onlook- 
ers comment, “Oh, yes, I knew this. I saw that.” Skill in the technique of 
getting across a political message was also shown when there was an 
Agriculture and Forestry Exhibition. Special charts and pictures were 
supplied to illustrate how the urban folk could help those in the rural 
areas, and vice versa. 

RADIO 

Perhaps it is in the use of radio that the Communists have reached 
heights—or depths?—that would seem unbelievable to Westerners. Take 
the celebration of Labour Day, May Ist, in 1951, as one example. A 
two-day programme was put on, lasting four hours, from 6:30 p.m. to 
10:30. Twenty-two items were listed for the first day, including speeches, 
shouting of slogans, band music, solos, ete. All factories and schools were 
expected to use their loudspeaker system for listening-in. The prog- 
ramme was designed to whip up enthusiasm for increased production, so 
that, say after one hour, one factory would telephone in and say, “We 
have been stimulated to pledge to increase production by ten percent.” 
This, naturally, was immediately reported over the radio. Soon after, 
another factory would respond and go further by pledging to increase its 
production by fifteen percent. . 

In October, 1952, there was a Peace Conference in Peking and after 
that conference, Shanghai delegates reported it over the radio. Town 
women sat outside their houses on benches and seats to listen to these - 
reports, and this was repeated all over the country. During one of the 
early thought-reform campaigns, the children of a prominent. “reac- 
tionary” were even brought to the broadcasting studio to broadcast an 
appeal to their father to repent and reform. Another development was 
the seven o’clock morning physical exercises broadcast over the radio— 
—exercises which were being performed in most parts of the country. 


WALL NEWSPAPERS 


After the Communist Government was installed in Peking, all aspects 
of life came under government control with politics pervading the daily 
life of China to an extent that would not be believed in Western countries. 

One of the cleverest devices was in the use of wall newspapers, which 
might be on a wall or a blackboard or hoarding. Chinese people admire 
and love good calligraphy. The trick was to get the best calligraphist in 
the neighbourhood, whose writing was admired, and his material was - 
supplied to him by a politically-progressive cadre. Usually a cartoon or 
funny picture was added for good measure to attract the passers-by. Also 
a special section might be devoted to services for the neighbours such as 
“lost and found,” “to let.” Items of particular interest to housewives 
might be added, such as “the daily menu,” “how to weave.” 
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In their first five years of government, the Chinese put out more issues 
of new stamps than many other countries would put out in ten years. 
These issues commemorated the birthday of Lenin, or a big Communist 
meeting in Peking, or tractors, or athletes, or the famous murals in the 
Tung Huang Caves. Matchbox covers had pictures of new factories or of 
tractors in the field. Wrappings for sweets would have similar scenes, and 
so would banknotes. Pocket diaries were produced and at the foot of each 
page covering one week, there would be a saying from Lenin or Stalin, or 
Mao Tse-tung, or some other Chinese Communist leader. 

The lengths to which an individual in any particular walk of life would 
go to show his political progressiveness can well be illustrated by the 
following true story. One night in the spring of 1952, in a Chinese 
restaurant in Shanghai, a feast was being served at two tables. One of the 
dishes was a watermelon cooked in the Cantonese style. When the two 
melons were brought in, one for each table, it was observed that the chef 
had skillfully ornamented the rims not by a fretwork design but by 
carving out on one melon four Chinesecharacters for Resist America, Aid 
Korea, and on the other melon, Protect the Motherland, Assist the 
Nation. 

The Chinese Communists are masters of the art of propaganda. They 
assign much time and personnel to political propaganda, and many people 
are employed full time in the propagation of the Party doctrines. For 
example, in one single district of Shanghai, 25 Youth League Workers 
who were subsidised by the government had as their full-time job the 
task of going to the Party branches or organisations in the factories and 
schools and lanes in their district to demonstrate the latest dances or 
songs or plays or to tell about radio programmes and the like. 


* CK * OK O* 


PLAYS AND PROPAGANDA: THEATRE AS A COMMUNICATION 
MEDIUM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA* 


By JAMES R. BRANDON 


An account of the use of theatre to convey political themes in Southeast Asia. 


In all countries of Southeast Asia theatre has been more than just 
entertainment. In addition to providing aesthetic pleasure, emotional 
release through empathic response, and even a means for accomplishing 
communal celebration of ritual events, theatre has always functioned as a 
channel for communication. Traditionally, three major channels were 
open to southeast Asian ruling elites through which they could dissemi- 
nate their ideas, beliefs, and value systems: the religious hierarchy, 


*Excerpts from “Past and Present,” chapter 15 in Theatre in Southeast Asia, Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1967, pp. 277-301. Copyright 1967 by the president 
and fellows of Harvard College. 
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scholars and scribes, and theatrical performances.‘ Of these, theatre has 
unquestionably been the most important in reaching the largely illiterate 
populations of the countryside and the cities. Priests, monks, and religi- 
ous teachers have played their role in propagating religious ideas to large 
numbers of people but their work has often centered at court or in urban 
communities. The influence of the scholars and scribes has always been 
limited to the very small group of elite who could read and write. The use 
of theatre to educate and instruct an audience is not unique to Southeast 
Asia. Greek citizens were educated en masse at communally sponsored 
tragic festivals. Horace said Roman drama should “entertain and in- 
struct.” Through Morality and Mystery plays in the Middle Ages, pagans 
were instructed in Christian doctrine and practicing Christians were 
sustained in their beliefs. In modern times playwrights from Ibsen to 
Shaw to Brecht, Miller, and Genet have used the stage as a pulpit. 
Groups of all kinds, from the Nazis and the Communists to Moral Rear- 
mament, have used theatre as well. What is notable about the theatre in 
Southeast Asia, as compared with Europe or America, is the degree to 
which it is involved in the educative process. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that, had the theatre not existed as a powerful channel for com- 
municating to large groups of people, Southeast Asian civilization would 
not be what it is today. Through the medium of theatre performances, the 
complex religious, metaphysical, social, and intellectual values of the 
ruling elite were disseminated to the most unsophisticated villagers in the 
most remote areas. 

The Khmer kings of Cambodia and the Brahmanic priestly class used 
theatre performances as a part of the ritual worship of the god-king. . 
The kings of Java, Bali, Sunda, Sumatra, and Malaya encouraged and 
sponsored recitations and performances of local versions of the same 
epics. 


ok Ok ok ok 


Drama was the main medium through which Javanese, Sudanese, and 
Balinese religious and philosophic systems were taught to the people. 


. ok RK Ok 
On the Malay Peninsula, Islamic teachings penetrated... drama... 
deeply... 
* ok Kk ok ok 


In Thailand, Burma, Laos, and Cambodia, Buddhist . . . stories have been 
widely performed for several centuries. 

To acertain extent Catholic missionaries s utilized the appeal of hese to 
gain converts to Christianity in the Philippines. Their aims were similar 
to those of the Moslem missionaries in Indonesia and Buddhist mis- 
sionaries on the mainland of Southeast Asia. Their methods were not 
much different. 
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In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when European 
countries and the United States had colonized most of Southeast Asia, 
local nationalists sometimes tried to use theatre performances as a means 
of arousing the people against foreign rule. Troupes performing at court 
... were seldom involved, for their repertories consisted of classic plays 
and their livelihood depended upon court favor. Most anticolonial, pro- 
nationalistic plays were staged. by troupes in the popular tradition... . 
Colonial authorities watched closely for any hint of opposition in theatre 
performances so that criticism was usually indirect or phrased as double- 
entendre language which European officials would have a hard time 
unraveling. . . . However, theatre was not an important weapon of 
nationalist leaders in their campaigns of harassment and agitation against 
colonial rule in pre-World War II days. The small nationalist movements 
were not prepared to use theatre as a propaganda medium in any major ‘ 
way. It would have been difficult to mount a concerted theatrical effort in 
the face of stern government controls. And, in any case, the nationalist 
leaders had little time to think of theatre; often it was all they could do to 
stay alive and out of prison, to say nothing of staging plays. 

The largest concerted effort in modern times to utilize theatre as a 
propaganda medium in Southeast Asia was that of the Japanese occupa- 
tion forces during World War II. Between 1940 and 1945 the Japanese 
gained control of every government in Southeast Asia. Through both civil 
and military channels, Japanese authorities pressed theatre into service 
to help explain the aims of their Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 
Western countries were vilified through the drama, and Asian nations 
glorified. The Japanese clearly recognized the communication potential of 
the theatre and assigned considerable sums of money and numbers of 
personnel to the task. 


%* Kk Kk ok ok 


Few governments in Southeast Asia today attempt to use theatre as a 
medium of communication in Southeast Asia. In the Philippines, in 
Malaysia, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia, governments rarely educate, 
inform, or indoctrinate people through dramatic performances. Only in 
Indonesia and in Vietnam is government propaganda regularly dissemi- 
nated via the stage.? Civil ministries and the armed forces in both these 
countries organize and operate propaganda theatre troupes, and their 
efforts to harness the communication potential of theatre for national 
purposes are extremely interesting. 

The largest theatre-as-propaganda program within the Indonesian 
government is administered by the Ministry of Information through its 
network of offices beginning on the national and provincial level, extend- 
ing through regional, district, and city levels, and reaching down as far as 
the sub-district and the village. Most of the government’s theatre efforts 
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are concentrated on the island of Java, where theatre traditions are 
strong and where more than half the population of the country lives. In its 
theatre program the Ministry has adopted an indirect and a direct ap- 
proach. In its indirect approach the Ministry works through existing 
professional troupes. . . . Low-level Ministry of Information officials pass 
along propaganda material to professional troupes, hoping they will put 
the material in their plays. Materials usually are prepared at the provin- 
cial level by officials of the People’s Information Section. They may be 
merely statements of government. policy or they may be play scripts and 
scenarios which incorporate the desired propaganda themes. Up through 
the 1950’s a good deal of effort went into the indirect approach. Many 
troupes were regularly contacted by information officials. . . . Efforts to 
work through professional troops have fallen off in recent years. 

The Ministry’s direct approach is to set up and run its own propaganda 
theatre troupes. Professional performers are hired as. officials of the 
Ministry of Information. Their full-time job is to write, direct, or perform 
propaganda plays. The Ministry of Information got into the theatre 
business during the years of the Revolution (1945-1949), when Indone- 
sia’s struggling nationalist government sought ways of rallying the 
people’s support. Conventional mass media—radio, motion pictures, the 
press—were in the hands of the Dutch. Nothing was more natural than to 
turn to. . . shadow drama, the traditional mode of cultural expression of 
the Javanese, as a means of telling the people about government policy. 
... Puppets were fiat leather cutouts. ... But they represented contem- 
porary figures—Soekarno, Nehru, soldiers, Dutchmen, peasants—and 
they were cut and painted in realistic fashion. The puppets told stories of 
“national leaders and guerrilla soldiers in their struggle to obtain inde- .. 
pendence for their country.” °.... The Dutch controlled the cities, but it - 
was easy for student-guerrillas to tote a dozen leather puppets, a small 
screen, and a lamp along backcountry trails. In villages along the route of 
their march the soldiers performed rousing stories of the fight against the 
Dutch. Plays were short, for the guerrillas often had little time; they 
were simple, so unsophisticated peasants could understand them. It is 
difficult to estimate how many troupes were operating during the Revolu- 
tion. The Dutch thought . . . [these plays] effective enough to take the 
trouble, during the Second Military Action of 1948, to search for, confis- 
cate, and destroy several hundred . . . puppets. When the Revolution 
ended in 1949 the main reason for [the plays] . . . ended as well. People . 
began to see and to care that the puppets were crude and the stories 
blatant, and no audience would pay to have .. . [these plays] performed. 
[They were] kept alive only through performances sponsored and paid for 
by the Ministry of Information. 

As the deficiencies of wayang suluh became more apparent, a new form 
of .. . [drama] was created which, it was hoped, would retain the mystic 
appeal and artistic excellence of traditional . . . [shadow play] while 
conveying a modern social and political message. This remarkable crea- 
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tion was called wayang Pantja Sila. It was conceived by Mr. Harsono 
Hadisoeseno, puppeteer and leader of a government information unit... . 
‘ According to Javanese mystic thought there are 144 human passions and 
characteristics. Puppet figures visually represent all these traits in tradi- 
tional . . . [theatre]. It was not difficult, therefore, to select appropriate 
puppet figures to symbolize all the modern concepts of wayang Pantja 
Sila. Just as the puppets of... five. . . brothers [in a traditional epic] 
symbolized the five principles of the Pantja Sila, other traditionally — 
“good” puppet figures symbolized Miss Freedom, Health Services, Edu- 
cation, Agriculture, and so on, while traditional demon puppet figures 
symbolized evils such as Plant Disease, Devaluation, Inflation, and Loss. 
of Moral Standards, as well as the competing ideologies of Feudalism, 
Marxism, Individualism, Intellectualism, and others. _ 

Wayang Pantja Sila was created by the Ministry of Information for its 
own performers, but it was hoped that audiences would take to the new 
form and that professional dalang would begin to perform it. This did not 
happen. Like... [its predecessor] and a dozen. . . [drama] forms created 
by Javanese princes in past centuries to glorify themselves, wayang 
Pantja Sila never caught on with the public. Likely its elaborate sym- 
bolism was too complex for villagers to understand (though in theory its 
symbolism was the strongest point in its favor). Perhaps professional . . . 
[puppeteers] shied away from it because it was so closely tied to govern- 
ment sponsorship. Government support for wayang Pantja Sila has 
declined drastically in recent years. Its mild, democratically inclined 
message is out of date. 


* OK Re OK OK 


Concurrent with its efforts to develop ... [these theatre forms] as 
communication media, the Ministry of Information has hired troupes of 
various standard genres to tell the government’s story. ... [Paper-scroll 
play] was experimented with, largely because it was simple and inexpen- 
sive to perform. A puppeteer to tell the story, some pictures painted on 
paper, and perhaps an assistant or two were all that was needed. Troupes 
of ... comedians were sent touring though Central and East Java. Dage- 
lan are the clown roles in Ludruk and Ketoprak; a dagelan troupe is made 
up of four or five performers, all of whom play comic roles. These troupes 
proved extremely successful with village audiences. 


* ok Kk KK 


In addition to the Ministry of Information in Indonesia, the armed . 
services also operate a few theatre troupes. The army especially is in a 
powerful position within the government. Its budget is by far the largest 
of any branch of the government. . . . Each major command of the army 
has a Morale Unit (URRIL) whose assignment is to entertain troops in 
the command. Soldiers assigned to a URRIL unit are performers of one 
kind or another, and each unit maintains several more or less separate 
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groups of performers. . . . URRIL officers say they usually choose 
“patriotic or fight” plays ... as appropriate for their military audience. 
The primary function of military theatre troups is to entertain. Their 
secondary function is to inform. . . . Similar morale units are found in all 
the armed services. Army, navy, and air force headquarters in Djakarta 
also sometimes send out professional troupes for one- to two-month tours 


of military posts on the outer islands. 
[Specific coverage of the theatre as a communication medium in other 


Southeast Asian countries has been omitted from this article. ] 


NOTES 
1. Robert Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture: An Anthropological Approach to Civiliza- 
tion (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 98, quoting Milton Singer regard- 
ing India. The same can be said of Southeast Asia. : 
2. The Burmese government may also be using theatre for propaganda purposes. Lack of 
reliable information on Burma at the moment makes it impossible to say for certain. 
3- Indonesian Embassy, Washington, D. C., The Arts of Indonesia, mimeograph, n.d., p.-12. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF US-SUPPORTED 
CULTURE-DRAMA TEAMS* 


By tas JUSPAO PLANNING OFFICE 


By establishing closer identification with the local population and clothing messages and 

appeals in traditional culture form, culture drama teams provide a congenial setting for 

the presentation of political communication. Under these conditions, the target population 
is more likely to be attentive to the messages and appeals. 


INTRODUCTION 


Culture-drama entertainment in rural hamlets is a traditional expres- 
sion of culture in Vietnam. Roaming culture-drama teams began to oper- 
ate in the days of Chinese domination and this tradition has continued 
through modern times. Because of the widespread familiarity of the 
peasant with the culture-drama and his wide acceptance of this traditional 
culture form, the Communists seized upon the concept and developed it 
into a PSYOP weapon. The Communist forces in Vietnam presently use 
culture-drama to bolster the morale of both combatants and non- 
combatants, to instill attitudes favorable to their cause, and to sustain 
their attack on the political, military, social, and economic objectives of 
the Government of Vietnam. 

During recent years the Government of Vietnam, with support from 
United States organizations, has employed culture-drama teams to assist 
in accomplishment of its objectives. These teams have had varying de- 


*Excerpts from “Organization and Operation of U.S.-Supported Culture-Drama Teams,” 
JUSPAO Field Memorandum Number 57 (Saigon: JUSPAQ Planning Office, August 21, 
1968), pp. 1-8. 
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grees of success. The most successful program to date has been the 
U.S.-supported Van Tac Vu program, which over the past two years has 
operated from 18 to 20 teams, of from six to eight members each, in 
remote hamlets of South Vietnam. 

Early in 1968 Van Tac Vu teams were increased from 18 to 20 and the 
plan was to effect an increase up to 26 by December 1968. This plan was 
rendered impracticable by national mobilization. Military conscription of 
Van Tac Vu personnel reduced the program from 20 field teams in March 
to 11 in May 1968; and by 1 August 1968 the number had been reduced to 
five. 

In order to keep the culture-drama program onewiune at an effective 
level, it becomes necessary to identify or organize teams in the provinces, 
consisting of personnel assigned to ARVN military organizations, Re- 
volutionary Development cadre, CIDG or Armed Propaganda Teams, 
and other personnel who are draft exempt or have draft deferment 
status. 

A culture-drama team is a group of young and talented artists, or- 
ganized to conduct PSYOP programs through the medium of entertain- 
ment. Each team should be composed of from five to nine members. 
Experience has revealed that a good balance is achieved by the formula of 
two-thirds male members, one third female. These teams tour the ham- 
lets of remote and contested rural areas, entertaining the people and 
using entertainment as a medium for PSYOP messages in support of 
programs and objectives of the Government of Vietnam. Such programs 
and objectives include, but are not necessarily limited to, those of Na- 
tional Reconciliation and Chieu Hoi, Revolutionary Development, the 
GVN Image, the Refugee and Police Programs, Phoenix, RF/PF and 
other pacification efforts. The teams perform not only in village/hamlets, 
but also in refugee and Chieu Hoi Centers and at RF/PF outposts: When 
necessary and feasible they operate in direct support of military opera- 
tions. 


GOALS OF CULTURE-DRAMA TEAMS 


1. To revive the native culture-drama tradition and forge it into a tool 
of combat; in other words, to create a National Combat Culture-Drama. 
2. To counter alien culture-drama forces adopted by the Communists. 
3. To provide a medium whereby, through entertainment, PSYOP 
support may be provided to programs: and objectives of the Government 
of Vietnam. 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


i i 


United States organizations—military or civilian—which conduct 
psychological operations are encouraged to organize and/or support 
culture-drama teams at the province level, each to operate within a 
province. Such U.S.-supported teams should operate under the control of 
a local agency of the Government of Vietnam but may be supported 
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entirely or in part, according to need, by U.S. organizations. In no case 
should a culture-drama team use the title of a U.S. supporting agency in 
its publicity or during performances. Continuation of support must, of 
course, be determined on the basis of the effectiveness of the teams, as 
determined by the supporting organization. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CULTURE/DRAMA TEAMS 


Culture-Drama Performances 


The basic mission of a culture-drama team is to perform for populations 
of village complexes. Such teams normally perform once or twice a day. If 
the security situation permits, they conduct night performances. 

The typical performance lasts for an hour or more and includes modern 
and traditional VN songs, a magic show, skits, plays and humorous tales. 
Dances may be performed if the requisite talent exists. Virtually all of the 
material is PSYOP-oriented, i.e., it serves the objectives of GVN prog- 
rams. 


Cultural Seed Planting 


This activity is directed toward school children and re youngsters of 
elementary and early secondary school age. In Cultural Seed Planting 
sessions, children learn patriotic songs and develop pride in being citizens 
of Vietnam. Woven into the singing sessions are lessons designed to 
encourage children to respect their teachers, to obey their parents, to get 
along with their friends, to love their native country, and to identify 
themselves clearly with the elected Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam. Parallels are drawn between the present defense against aggression 
and struggles in past centuries against other invaders. 

Cultural Seed Planting is conducted at schools, in parks, in orphanages 
and at any other location where children may be assembled. This is a 
regular, daily task for the teams. A normal session lasts from one to two 
hours. 


PSYOP Civic Action Activities 


In addition to the PSYOP content of their performances, culture-drama 
teams, by the nature of their operations, have an unusual opportunity to 
disseminate information and publications at the “rice-roots” level. This 
also is a daily major assignment. 

Before leaving the provincial capital on an operation, the team should 
contact organizations conducting PSYOP in the province and pick up 
leaflets, posters, magazines, and other materiais supporting current 
PSYOP programs for distribution in rural areas. . 

Culture-drama team members may conduct Chieu Hoi broadcasts at 
night, when the situation warrants, over ground public address systems. 
They attempt to communicate with the Viet Cong and with VC-connected 
families. to explain the Chieu Hoi program and in this way to persuade 
members of the Viet Cong to return to the Government of Vietnam. 
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In order to create a strong identification between the people and the 
team, the team cadre engage in manual labor on small projects designed 
to help the people of the hamlet. They clear and dig drainage ditches, 
repair fences, sweep out marketplaces, help improve roads, wash babies, 
and tend to sick and wounded soldiers. In short, they perform any helpful 
task that is within their capabilities. Such activities are conducted 
daily—they are symbols of the bond that joins the culture-drama team 
members to the people. This spiritual aspect of their work is more 
important than the practical significance of the tasks performed, although — 
each task must have practical benefit if the teams are to communicate 
with the villagers. 


Popularization of Culture-Drama . 


A culture-drama team may organize local artists into hamlet and village 
culture-drama teams. Through this means, songs and dramas are woven 
into the daily lives of the rural population. Further, the formation of . 
village/hamlet culture-drama teams opens up new possibilities for infor- 
mation and PSYOP activities. Culture-drama team cadre are able to 
concentrate on Cultural Seed Planting over longer periods of time and 
_ thereby to promote a more deeply-rooted sense of pautouer among 

young people. 

’ To accomplish this task a team must live in a diet over an extended 
period of time. The goal was successfully reached by Van Tac Vu Teams 
_ at three experimental locations. However, this success engendered par- 
ticularly strong and violent reactions from the Viet Cong and the prog- 
ram had to be suspended temporarily under 1968 post-TET security 
conditions. —_ 

This activity should be resumed as soon as practicable, since populariza- 
tion of culture-drama can assist in accomplishing the pacification objectives 
_ of the GVN. The basis of this concept is: The strength of any given program 
is limited, but the ultimate strength of the people is boundless. Culture- 
drama aims to tap the strength of the people. At the same time it seeks to | 
guide and motivate the people to identify themselves with the Government 
of Vietnam. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF OR ASSISTANCE TO TEAMS 


~ Financial assistance to ‘or support of culture-drama teams must be 
based clearly and directly on their effectiveness in psychological opera- 
tions in support of GVN objectives. There is no justification for using 
U:S. funds for support of mere entertainment troupes. 

U.S. organizations supporting culture-drama teams in whole or in part 
must provide adequate funds for such support. The cost of maintaining. 
one team of eight members for one year is, at present wage levels, 
approximately one million piasters, not including any initial cost of 
aaa 

. All pay systems should be as uniform as circumstances permit. 
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There should be no competing for talent by one organization offering 
higher pay than another. 

In any case, it is essential that the pay scale adopted by any organiza- 
tion incorporate some kind of incentive pay, modeled after that applying 
to Van Tac Vu Teams. The incentive pay system has been a vital element 
in the success of the Van Tac Vu program. 


Provincial-level teams may be composite in nature, i.e., composed of 
personnel drawing salaries from different organizations. In such cases, 
personnel whose basic salaries are lower than the standard for culture- 
drama team members should be brought up to the team level by augmen- 
tation of their pay, and all personnel on a team must have equal opportun- 
ity to earn incentive pay. 


_ BASIC PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 


Experience has revealed certain principles of organization and opera- 
tion which are fundamental to the success of a culture-drama program. 
U.S. organizations should support only those programs which meet, or 
show definite promises of meeting, these basic principles. 

It is essential that culture-drama teams live among village/hamlet 
populations. . 

Culture-drama work must be fulltime employment, not an afterhours’ 
activity [of] students... . 

Appearances of culture-drama teams at social functions of GVN or U.S. 
organizations should be limited to those necessary for public relations 
purposes, i.e., to gain support... 

Team members must be dedicated, patriotic citizens of the Republic of 

‘Vietnam... . 

Team members must be of high moral character. .. . 

Team members should have the ability, or the potential to develop the 
ability, to establish strong identification with the rural population, to win 
their favor, and to establish a channel of communication from the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam to these rural audiences. 

Teams must earn their pay. . . 

It is not sound to assume that musical or acting ability is the sole 
requirement for becoming a member of a culture-drama team. . . 

Membership on a culture-drama team must not be permitted to serve 
the financial interests of the team members or the sponsors. 

The basic requirements for employment on a team must be talent and 
proper attitudes. ... 

It is essential that team members, while operatng in the field, function 
as a family. . 

Programming, within the general themes and objectives outlines by a 
supporting organization, should be left largely up to the team members. 
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OPERATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Experience has revealed that a culture-drama team should operate 
within a defined monthly cycle. The cycle established for Van Tac Vu 
teams is cited here as an example only. These teams generally depart 
from their headquarters, usually the province capital, for field operations 
on the fifth day of each month. They spend 20 days in intensive operations 
in the hamlets. On the 25th day of the month they report. back to their 
headquarters and file their report on operations and the team’s diary with 
the sponsor. Payment of salaries is made at this time, since the amount of 
incentive pay due cannot determined until the report is filed. The team 
leader is reimbursed at this time for costs of transportation and other 
allowable team operational costs. 

After the 25th of the month the team members are allowed five days for 
recuperation.The first five days of the subsequent month are spent in 
rehearsal of songs, skits, plays and other program material for use in the 
upeoming monthly program. 

Material used by culture-drama teams must be unsophisticated, i.e., it 
must be aimed at rural audiences rather than at urban people. The music 
selected for presentation must be inherently Vietnamese, classic and 
modern. In the past, some teams have consistently appealed to the tastes 
of urban audiences influenced by Western culture. This kind of music, 
particularly including the modern popular music imported from the U- 
nited States and featured in city night clubs, does not serve the purposes of 
the culture-drama program. 

Operational schedules should be drawn up well in advance of each. 
operational month, in consultation between the supporting organization 
and the team leader. This schedule should list the hamlets, refugee 
centers, outposts and other locations to be included in the itinerary. 
Program content also should be planned in advance, including “themes of 
the month.” In developing monthly plans, it may be helpful to consider 
the content of the Van Tac Vu Magazine, which is a primary source of 
program material. 

The sponsors must provide the maximum attainable security for the 
team, since it will be a target for the Viet Cong. 

Experience has revealed that it is a bad practice to lend money to or 
provide advance payments to team members. This practice has invariably 
had an adverse effect on cadre discipline and morale. . 


NORTH VIETNAMESE AND NFLSV. SONGS AS PROPAGANDA* 


By the 7ta PSYOP Group 


Songs are an important medium of communication in many cultures. Singing often 
accompanies work routine and thus can become a significant medium not only for 
communicating messages, but also for reenforcing ideas. 


. *Excerpts from “Communist Propaganda Trends,” Issue no. 608, pp. 11-15. 
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Two song books were issued in 1966 in Hanoi—one is devoted to songs 


used by the National Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam — 


(NFLSV) and the other book contains songs sung in North Vietnam ~ 
itself. 


LIBERATING THE SOUTH 


The first songbook is called “Liberating the South.” On a green cover _ . 


the words “Vietnamese Songs” are written in Spanish, French, English, 
Chinese, and Russian. The majority of the songs used to “liberate the 
south” are understandably marches. 
_ The first song in this book is dedicated to the NFLSV and called 
“Liberating the South.” It is described as the official song of the “South | 
Vietnam Liberation National Front”. The sentiment in this song is 
perhaps exemplified by a few quotes from the English words that North 
Vietnam has supplied for its English-language songsters. Among the 
words of the lyrics are such stout-hearted appeals as “together we ad- 
vance resolutely. . . to annihilate U.S. imperialism . . . for so many years, 
our rivers and mountains have been divided.” The writer of the lyrics 
takes pride in the geography of Vietnam and refers to the “majestic 
Mekong River” and the “glorious Truong Son range.” 

The song concludes with a refrain which calls upon the “heroic southern 
people” to rise up because “the sun is rising everywhere and we pledge 
ourselves to build our country and make it bright and lively forever.” As 
will be noted, this song contains such propaganda themes as anti- 
imperialism, a call for the unification of Vietnam, and pride in majesty of 
the nation. This song is a call to people in South Vietnam and makes no 
reference in the English lyrics to Communism or North Vietnam. 

The next song in the book, not a march, is entitled “Uncle Ho’s Voice”.* 
The lyrics tell us of the tender voice from “beloved North Vietnam” that 
reaches South Vietnam, “our native land.” Uncle Ho’s voice is described 
as filled with love and bright as the morning sun. As the bringer of 
tremendous hope, Uncle Ho speaks with a dear voice, the voice of a 
tender mother. Quite understandably to certain groups of Vietnamese, | 
perhaps, this voice penetrates deeply. Any singer of this song informs 
Uncle Ho that the South Vietnamese people are rising up against the 
wicked enemy and they are marching forward under the “national libera- 
tion flag” and that millions of people believe in “Him.” Uncle Ho, presum- 
ably an atheist, might be surprised to know that Hanoi translators in the 
English lyrics thought it proper to use the capital letter denoting a Deity 
for the pronoun “Him” in referring to Uncle Ho. 

The next two songs are called “The March of Liberation” and simply 
“The March.” These are what [the NFLSV] probably mean by people’s 
songs, full of such popular gusto as “hatred makes us strong,” “we go to 
kill the last of the Yankee imperialists,” “we sing songs of optimism, 


*“Uncele Ho” refers to Ho Chi Minh, North Vietnamese leader. 
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although our people are suffering too much,” but nevertheless “hatred is 

burning in our hearts.” 

. A song ealled “The Hour of Action” is apparently a battle chant. The 
lyrics say that the NFLSV cannot soften its hatred, that its soldiers must 

live and that the enemy must die, and that the “riew wind from the five . 

continents is supporting us in-our just struggle.” It soars in fervor to say, 

“the revolutionary tide is surging, Rise up!” . 

“Spring at the Resistance Base” is a pastoral ballad of the guerrilla 
_ soldier who contemplates the songs of the birds, the bursting forth of the 
flowers, and the wind in the forest trees. He admits that he is homesick, 
but more important, he remains resolute in his determination to wipe out | 
the enemy. 

A song called “The Bamboo Spike” is a eulogy on the efficacy of bamboo 
spikes that draw the enemy’s blood. This song is apparently designed for 
a chorale. There is a solo part, a part for all, a part for the men, and a final 
section that is described for “two bands.” The song seemingly requires 
one of the chorus to hold up a spike, for it says that “this spike is no doubt 
a bamboo spike . .. it is the spike which yesterday killed the enemy who 
came and ransacked our village.” One solo part goes, “Brothers! Let’s 
plant the long spike in the deep trap.” ‘The chorus cuts in, “Long spike, 
short spike, everywhere spike, spike bristling upwards or planted in the 
deep trap.” The finale reasserts the theme: “This is the spike to kill the 
enemy and protect our village, Oh! bamboo spike!” 

The girl heroine seems to be popular in Vietnamese song and story, and © 
the NFLSV would not be without a heroine. A tune called “The Everlast- 
ing Song” is, according to its lyrics, the song of a girl from Quang Nam, a 
heroic South Vietnamese girl. The words go on to say, “Miss Van! Your 
song will last forever . .. your heroism will be admired by generations to 
come ... the whole South Vietnam is aroused with indignation and sings 
your everlasting song.” The final line gives the heroine’s name: “Tran- 
Thi-Van, your name will live forever.” 

“Jacket Making Song” is a panegyric to the dedication of the home 
front. The singer declares that whether it is bitter cold or sweltering 
heat, those at home will continue to make “jackets” so that their fighters 
will be resolute and kill the enemy. A third refrain goes: “Speed up your 
work, oh brothers and sisters.” The jackets are said to clothe “the | 
liberation fighters” and the home front wants to express hatred “in silk.” 

The last song of the NFLSV book is called “Longing for the Liberation 
Soldier.” This is a hymn to the greatness of one NFLSV fighter. It 
contains such lines as “I love the liberation soldier and miss him when he 


fleaves . . . a liberation soldier is soon going to annihilate the U.S. im- 
perialist . . . all our people march to annihilate the enemy . . . and make 
spike traps to defend our villages . . . for the day of reunification of all 


the people, north and south . . . and all our people will live under the | 


- game roof.” 


The foregoing song collection has been brought out, it is presumed, 
because the songs are the favorites of the NFLSV. 
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READY TO STRUGGLE 


The second book is devoted to songs sung in the North. It follows the 
same format, having on the cover the words “Vietnamese Songs” written 
in Chinese, Russian, French, English, Spanish, and of course, Viet- 
namese. The title of the book is Ready to Struggle, and on the blue cover 
is a drawing of a U.S. aircraft seen in a gunsight with its wing shot off and 
falling towards the earth, apparently an exemplification of the dedicated 
antiaircraft skill of the North Vietnamese antiaircraft unit. ’ 
The first song in the book is called “Ready to Struggle.” It tells us to 
music that the people in the north are holding sickles, hammers, or pens 
’ in their hands, and they are vying with each other to boost production 
either in the fields or at construction sites. Like the NFLSV, their hearts 
are “filled with hatred” and all are anxious to deal deadly blows to the 
U.S. aggressors. The lyries call for the transformation of pens into guns 
since only through struggle can the people grow up quickly. According to 
the song, the people in the north want to sacrifice their lives for the 
fatherland; they are unafraid of hardships and difficulties. The singer calls 
to North Vietnamese youths: “Let’s rise up and defend our bright sky.” 

The second song is pep chant to antiaircraft and other weapons. It is 
called “Strike Them Accurately.” Characteristic of this song is “Our sea is 
not their pond . .. don’t let them soil our air . .. shoot them down . 
. annihilate them . .. let us smash their aggressive scheme.” 

The first two songs are marches, as is the third, in which North 
Vietnam in song tells the south, “O South, We are Ready.” The lyrics 
point out that “the south is calling upon us, and at this call from you (the 
south) immediately will start to resist the enemy.” The refrain goes: “Just 
a call from you and we will start to reach our native south.” 

In a more bellicose vein, is the next aria, “Ready! Fire!” The singer 
tells how Vietnamese antiaircraft units are smashing “U.S. piratical 
planes”, and how the whole north is “red with flags and soaked in sweat.” — 
The singer ends by declaring that the battery in the north is always ready 
to aim and fire at U.S. imperialists. 

Among the North Vietnamese songs is one entitled “Cling to the Sea of 
Our Homeland.” It is devoted not only to the defense of the sea but to the - 
triumphs of the fishing industry. The lyrics begin by describing northern 
boats going out to sea and when they. come back,“our boats will be full of 
fish.” The boats will go “everywhere, pursuing the streams of fish to find 
things to make our life more joyful.” The lyric writer declares that the 
enemy tries to send over “a lot of spies,” but bearing deep in our heart our 
hatred, “we will force them to pay.” In other words, no matter what 
happens, the message continues “defend our fatherland.” 

“Quang Binh, O My Homeland” extols an aria. The lyrics laud the good 
rice plants there, a militia girl who acts as a sentry on the coast, and the 
songs of fishermen of the cooperatives “who share the sky and the sea and 
have a rich income.” Here also toil young women drying salt along the 
shore and woodworkers busy in the forests. The English version used the 
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word “hallelujah” after various lines, but the hallelujah seems to follow no 
real pattern and is an odd choice for atheistic Communists. The song goes 
on to tell how mothers and sisters have sacrificed and saved rice to feed ~ 
the troops. Although Quang Binh is the homeland of the narrator who will 
defend it because he loves it, he wants to send to the south his true 
feelings since someday “all will meet again in one home, the day of great 
victory.” 

North Vietnam has made a national hero of Nguyen Van Troi, who 
attempted to assassinate U.S. Defense Secretary McNamara, was 
caught, and executed in Saigon. A stamp has. been issued in North 
Vietnam honoring Nguyen Van Troi and also a song entitled “Your 
Words Will Echo Forever.” The lyrics say that Nguyen Van Troi, a 
worker of Saigon City, faced the enemy guns and is now known all over 
the world through words that echo “until Venezuela.” The song tells us 
that millions will follow the example of Nguyen Van Troi, who has. 
become as “iron and steel” in the effort to kill the U.S. aggressors. The 
lyrics predict that Nguyen Van Troi’s. words “Long Live Vietnam” will 
echo forever. 

“Starlights,” a love song, talks about the perfume of the night scent, 
lamps shining, and millions of stars in the sky. The homes in North 
Vietnam are described as warm with love, where couples may live in love, 
and where they have pledged to build more and more houses so that they 
can live in a homeland where one day there will be more songs of love. 
The singer thinks of home in the south and one day hopes to return there 
“when millions of stars will shine again to embroider the dark.” The lyrics 
say, “O my sweetheart, we are separated by two zones and partition 

‘tears down our hearts,” but one day this will all be over. 

The song “On Our Way Forward” is dedicated to construction of many 
kinds. The jungles will be turned into corn and rice fields; new sites will 
go up everywhere. In the past the singer has fought the enemy; he has 
fought by the banks of the Mekong River, but today he is standing on the 
banks of the Red River in North Vietnam, building a new nation that will 
be filled with joyful songs. . 

The last song in the book, “Wherever the Difficulties Are, There the 
Youth Will Be”, is a lyric in praise of young fighters. The words say, “We 
follow the path of revolution and we forget ourselves . . . we are deter- 
mined to fight, overcoming hardships, we advance to the future towards 
the bright society . . . when the Party needs us we are ready... 
wherever the difficulties are, there the youth will be.” 

COMMENT 

Not one of these 20 songs is devoted to peace. There are some nostalgic 
bits about the homeland, but nowhere [in the books] do any . . . lyrics 
writers hope for peace except on North Vietnamese terms of total vic- 
tory. The songs are bulging with Communist ideas of self-reliance; de- 
pendence on Party leadership; the glorious joys of construction, whether 
in town or on farm; and the intrepid qualities of Communist guerrillas. 

* ok *£ KK 
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_ SYMBOLIC ACTS AS PSYOP* 


_ By Rozert T. Hout anp Ropert W. VAN DE VELDE 


A simple symbolic act (propaganda of the deed) will often carry a message that will have 
greater impact in influencing people’s thinking and behavior than an elaborately planned 
propaganda campaign. 

Meaning, of course, can be “transferred” through various types of 
action. Indeed, all foreign policy operations have a symbolic impact over — 
and above their physical impact. But we are not imperialist enough to 

claim, therefore, that all foreign policy acts belong ultimately in the bag 
_ of techniques to be used in psychological operations. There are, however, 
instances when physical operations are important primarily for the mean- 
ing they convey rather than for the change in the material world which 
they bring about. Some of the Commando raids in France and the Low 
Countries in 1942 and 1943 were of primary importance not because of the 
physical damage that was done or because of the information gained 
about German defenses. But they suggested to the German High Com- 
mand that an invasion was in the offing and thus tied down troops which 
could have been effectively used on the eastern or Mediterranean fronts. 
They also perhaps encouraged the captive populations to resist and 
harass their German masters. The Doolittle raid on Tokyo in 1942 is 
another example. The impact on meaning throughout the world was far 
greater in its implications than was the damage done to Tokyo. 

There are also a number of peacetime examples of activities whose 
symbolic impact is of primary significance. The Moslem festival of Jd al 
Adha is the time when thousands of Moslems journey to Mecca. In 1952 | 
Id al Adha fell on Friday the twenty-ninth of August, but Mecca’s gates 
were to close on the twenty-seventh. Less than a week before the gates 
closed, there were more than 4,000 pilgrims stranded in Beirut—800 

~ miles from the holy city. All had air tickets but the local airlines simply 
could not handle a fraction of that number before the deadline. After 
some amazingly fast and thoughtful work by the American legation in | 
Beirut and by the departments of Defense and State in Washington, the 
Air Force rushed fourteen C-—54’s to Lebanon and began to airlift the 
pilgrims into a city only 40 miles from Mecca. Flying around the clock, 
they made it possible for all the pilgrims to get into the holy city before 
the gates closed. The story of the airlift “magic carpet” was told in the 
Moslem press throughout the world, and the United States received 
favorable editorial treatment in a press that had been noted for its 
hostility.! 

Although military aircraft were used, one could hardly argue that this 
was a military operation. It was an operation that indicated to Moslems.in © 


*Extracts from Strategic Psychological Operations and American Foreign Policy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960, pp. 31-88.© 1960 by the University of Chicago. Published 
1960. Second Impression 1964. Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press, 
and the courtesy of the author. : 
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Turkey, Egypt, Iran, Lebanon, and Afghanistan that the United States, 
a foreign policy giant in the world, would keep an eye out for the “little 
guy” and was willing to help him if he got in a tight spot. It is difficult to 
conceive how much propaganda, rumor, and personal contact would have 
been necessary to get this message across in the absence of the airlift. Its 
impact was primarily symbolic. On the other hand, although the Berlin 
airlift had tremendously important symbolic effects throughout the 
world, one cannot say that its primary purpose was psychological. Once 
the Allied decision to stay in Berlin was made, the airlift became a 
necessity for circumventing the Soviet blockade. 

In these kinds of physical operations it is extremely difficult to draw a 
clear line between a psychological operation and a military or economic 
one. But it is important to recognize that some desired changes in the 
apparent world can most effectively be provoked by a physical operation 
and that some of these techniques ought to be at the disposal of those 
responsible for psychological operation. 


NOTES 
1. W.E.D., “Operation ‘Magie Carpet’,” A Psychological Warfare Casebook, edited by 
William E. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz (Bethesda, Maryland: Operations Research 
Office, The Johns Hopkins University, March 1958), pp. 337-342. 


THE OLDER VIETNAMESE AS A COMMUNICANT* 


By THE JUSPAO PLanninc OFFICE 


A person with prestige among members of an audience, or one who speaks with recognized 
authority, has an advantage in persuasion. Age is one relevant factor to prestige in 
communication; older persons generally tend to be more influential than younger persons 
advice, with some exceptions, is often sought from older persons. 


Age commands great respect in Vietnam. The aged are honored mem- 
bers of the family, the village, and society in general. Traditionally they 
are entitled to the best food, the best clothing, the best treatment, and 
deserve honor on all occasions. In old Vietnam elderly men invariably 
‘were the heads of their households. This great respect for the aged 
continues today to a large degree in the rural areas of South Vietnam. In 
the cities of the South young people are breaking away from family 

- eontrol. In North Vietnam Young people are being taught to turn against 
the family and parental authority. 


Kok Ok Ok ok 


Undoubtedly the most important force for harmony in traditional Viet- 
namese society—one which remains strong today—was family loyalty. 


*Excerpts from “The Older Vietnamese as a Communicant, ” JUSPAO Field Memoran- 
dum No. 27, October 4, 1966. 
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Upon the kinship system rested the entire society, which fostered and 
cherished it. The basic social unit was the.large household of an older man 
and wife, their married sons, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren. While 
today this extended social unit is less common, family ties still reach out 
as they have for thousands of years in Vietnam even beyond the large 
family to a far wider group of relatives. Traditionally, the family system 
was strengthened by the pattern of landholding. Most land was owned in 
small family parcels—only in the last century did large plantations de- 
velop. The Vietnamese farmer-family traditionally raised or made nearly 
everthing it used. 

To build upon this foundation of family life, the Confucian philosophers. 
found their mortar in hiew [or filial piety]. Taking for their premise that 
feelings of love and respect for parents were innately ingrained in people, 
they built an entire system of social relations. A proper son, one who 
cultivated his natural feelings of respect for his father, would as a con- 
sequence be a useful member of the community and a dutiful subject of 
the king. The most important religious ceremonies in Vietnam are rites 
for family ancestors in which feelings of filial piety are manifested by 
veneration of departed ancestors. This is the so-called “ancestor worship” 
which strongly influences Vietnamese thought patterns. The belief is that 
each person is a link in the endless chain of humanity. One’s family 
therefore includes not only those alive tooday, but past generations and 
even the unborn to come. A person’s fate upon death—whether he be- 
comes a good spirit or a demon—depends not only on his behavior during 
life on earth, but also on the solicitude with which his descendants honor 
him. The highest achievement of hieu is to serve the dead as though they 
were the living. This attitude has the effect of inculeating a strong sense 
of timelessness which stresses the importance of those who have gone 
before, of elderly people, alive and even dead. 

There are certain countervailing factors with respect to Vietnamese 
youth. One is the normal “war between generations” in which neither the 
old nor the new generations knows quite what to make of the other. 
Another factor, for Vietnam, is a byproduct of the modernization process 
in which a society finds that its traditional virtues are breaking down 
because, particularly to the young, they seem no longer adequate guides 
to behavior. This manifests itself in such phenomena as the “Saigon 
cowboy,” brother to the American [hippie]. A more fundamental counter- 
vailing factor is the age median in Vietnam. Vietnam is a young nation in 
terms of age distribution. Half the people are eighteen years of age or 
under (as compared with the U.S., itself a relatively youthful nation, 
where half the population is 25 years of age or under.) And finally there is 
among Vietnamese city youth a widespread and deeply ingrained suspi- 
cion, distrust and cynicism for elders, particularly for elderly politicians. 
Youth here tend to believe that all Vietnamese who have engaged in 
political activity during the past twenty years or so, have been tainted’ 
and compromised and are unworthy of respect or even attention. This 
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amounts almost to a prejudice since little effort is made to distinguish one 
individual from another; the condemnation tends to be a blanket one. 

The Communists have asserted that the Vietnamese family system is 
the source of great social injustice in Vietnam and note the Vietnamese 
proverb: The son of the emperor is crown prince, and the son of a temple 
guard spends his life sweeping banyan leaves. The Communists argue 
that the system causes sons of influential persons to get preferred treat- 
ment in business or appointment to high position in government, which 
discriminates against those whose families are not affluent or politically 
powerful. While there is something to this assertion—just as it has some 
validity in the United States—on balance it appears that the Communist 
attack on the concept of hieu has not profited them. As one Vietnamese 
noted: “Hiew is like a gulf stream, on the surface a merely peaceful 
concept like other traditional streams of thought in Vietnam. In reality 
however it is strong enough even to resist tyranny.” Most Vietnamese 
were horrified by the Communists’ so-called “denunciation movement” in 
North Vietnam in 1953-54 in which children were encouraged to denounce 
their parents to the state. 

An elderly traditional-minded Vietnamese is impressed most by [indi- 
viduals] who combined the traits of dignity, humility, wisdom and self- 
control. Such[individuals] always are calm and unruffled. They never lose 
their temper. They never shout. They always have a wise and philosophic 
word to say about events and people. .. . He willimpress a Vietnamese as 
a man of eminent character and honor. . . . It is not that Vietnamese are 
not materialistic, for they are: But they still do not have the same 
attitude toward progress as do Americans. This is not because they are 
against progress, but because they conceive of it—and indeed the whole 
universe—in different terms and using different concepts. 


* ok CK Ok Ok 


To the elderly Vietnamese the best and proper behavior consists in 
knowing and understanding the world, and having understood it, adjust- 
ing intelligently to it. To a large degree this means learning how to accept 
the blows of a capricious fate with decorum. The wise man does not try to 
change his universe, he adapts to it. Bend as does the bamboo in the 
wind, say the Vietnamese. . ..What Vietnamese see as suppleness we see 
as duplicity, what they see as tranquility of spirit we see as lack of 
concern. And what we see as resolution, the Vietnamese see as intracta- 
bility; what we see as boldly meeting challenge, they see as disrupting of 
the harmony of the universe. 


Gk Ok Ok ook 
If you treat elderly Vietnamese with genuine consideration for their 
feelings, if you behave toward them at all times as if they were dignified 


persons worthy of respect, if you simply practice good manners, you 
cannot go seriously wrong. But this behavior in the final analysis is a 
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function of your underlying attitude toward the Vietnamese. Vietnamese 
are unbelievably sensitive to whether or not a foreigner likes them as a 
group. If you do, they will know it, and make all sorts of allowances for 
your unintentional errors or even your loss of temper. If you don’t like 
them, you will never be able to hide that fact. 


AN UNKNOWN WARRIOR* 


By EpwarpJ. CLARKSON 


Rallies of returnees engaged in direct contact with families and friends of known guerrillas 
have unmatched potential for reaching seat ranks with propaganda messages and 
ypppeals. 

Individuals who have served the Viet Cong or the North Vietnamese 
Army in South Vietnam may join the Government of Vietnam and be 
welcomed as citizens of the Republic of Vietnam, so states the Chieu Hoi 
policy of the government of Vietnam. 

This policy was adopted by the government early in 1963. Americans, 
who had gained experience working with and observing defection pro- 
grams in the Philippines (HUKS) and in Malaya with the British, 
suggested a similar program and assisted in establishing it. 

The rationale is that an enemy force can be weakened by creating 
opportunities for defection. If the enemy soldier has no alternative to 
remaining, the enemy force is strengthened. But if an attractive visible 
alternative exists, the enemy’s problems are compounded to a point 
where almost anyone is suspect. Such a pattern imposes on the enemy a 
requirement for additional manpower to observe their fellow soldiers. 

The Chieu Hoi program aims at projecting the government to the 
people in a confident and humane light, reversing the process whereby 
the enemy, having gained a recruit, claims his family’s loyalty as well. It 
provides the family with a means to appeal to him to return home, as the 
returnee is offered a personal amnesty and a means to return to normal 
life away from deprivations and hardships of guerrilla existence. 

zs * ok hk k * 

The task of informing and persuading the Viet Cong and their com- 
rades to rally is called the “inducement phase.”.Inducement is ac- 
complished primarily by the use of airdropped leaflets; by aerial broad- 
cast from low flying planes, and by appealing to units and individuals, by 
name, if known. 

Possibly an even more effective method of inducement [than airdrop- 
ped leaflets and aerial broadcasts from low flying planes] is direct personal 
contact. This is accomplished by armed propaganda teams, composed of 
former Viet Cong who volunteer to go out into insecure territory and 
VC-terrorized areas to tell the people of the Chieu Hoi program. Gener- 


*Excerpts from “An Unknown Warrior,” Marine Corps Gazette, LIV (August 1970), pp. 
38-43. Reprinted by permission of the copyright holder, the Marine Corps Association, 
publishers of the Marine Corps Gazette, professional journal for Marines. Copyright © 
August 1970, by the Marine Corps Association. 
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ally a team is composed of five to eight men, all lightly armed for 
self-protection. They may spend anywhere from a number of hours to a 
few weeks living and conversing with the population of a particular 
village. They may conduct rallies and distribute informative literature 
about the government. They may distribute food commodities in short 
supply. These men, organized loosely along military lines, provide visible 
proof to the population that the government backs up the policy of the 
Chieu Hoi program. At the same time, by just being there they point up 
the fallacy of VC propaganda, which states defectors are tortured, im- 
prisoned and generally, shot. 


Each province and the city of Danang in I Corps has an armed prop- 
aganda company composed of Hoi Chanh (returnees) who are trained and 
equipped to conduct face-to-face propaganda operations. These teams 
have proved their value by assisting in the control, interrogation and 
propagandizing of the local populace; by applying their knowledge of VC 
tactics to locate mines, booby traps and caches; by gathering intelligence 
from the populace with whom they come in contact; and by Spotting VC 


suspects. gr cg ea 


UNORTHODOX TECHNIQUES . 


Some of the unusual means of communicating messages and appeals 
include the use of deception, poison pens, mournful sounds over . 
loudspeakers during the night, gossip, superstitions, and rumors. The 
first two essays recount incidents in which deception was used effec- 
tively, and discuss conditions for its use. In “Our Poison Pen War Against 
the Nazis,” a gimmick for unwittingly exposing a target group to PSYOP 
messages and appeals is described. “Psychological Warfare Unit Sends 
Out Mournful Sounds” briefly covers unusual themes used over 
loudspeakers at night in Vietnam. Superstitions are useful to 
psyoperators because they are closely related to audience predisposi- 
tions. Also related to audience predispositions, rumors spread because 
they are congenial to members of the target group and are passed on by 
them. “Rumors and How to Counter Them” describes how rumors change 
in the process of being passed on to others and indicates the kinds of | 
defenses that can be used against rumors. In a similar way, “Intra-Group 
Communication and Induced Change” relates how positive gossip is 
utilized for spreading ideas and how an established information flow can 
prevent rumors from spreading. 
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TACTICS OF DECEPTION IN PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS* 


By Rosert I. Ho_t AND RoBERT W. VAN DE VELDE 


Tactics of deception in psychological operations are often uncertain and acpi effective in 
influencing behavior and at the same time maintaining communication credibility only if 
three general rules are followed. 

Tactics of deception attempt to make the audience build up a psycholog- 
ical environment which differs from the material environment. In the 
terms of perceptual psychology, tactics of deception try to provoke . 
[illusory] percepts... . 

There are many examples of the use of the tactics of deception. Much of 
Hitler’s success in the late thirties was due to the fact that the official 
decision-makers in Britain and France defined the situation (particularly 
in regard to Hitler’s goals) in a manner which deviated disastrously from 
reality. 

There were many instances during World War II when deception was 
used effectively by both sides. Deception is responsible in some degree 
for the reputation of “evil” which tends to surround the psychological 
instrument. Indeed, among some people whose understanding of the 
dynamics of human behavior is meager and whose knowledge of world 
affairs is parochial, “psychological operations” are understandable only in 
what they refer to as “the dirty tricks department.” All other aspects of 
the psychological instrument are apt to be scathingly referred to as 

“globaloney.” 

One of the most famous and successful uses of deception was the British 
“Operation Mincemeat”—the case of The Man Who Never Was. After the 
Allies had driven German and Italian military forces from North Africa, 
the next step in the Allied offensive was obvious to both them and the 
Germans. Before the Mediterranean could be available for shipping, 
Sicily had to be taken. The move was so obvious that the Germans could 
be expected to mass their defensive forces there and make the invasion, 
even if successful, extremely costly. The value of making the Germans 
think that the blow would come elsewhere was apparent. Operation — 
Mincemeat was an attempt to do just this. 

It involved releasing a corpse, dressed as a major of the Royal Marines, 
from a submarine off the coast of Spain. A “Most Secret” letter was — 
planted in a dispatch case attached to the body. It appeared to be from 
General Sir Archibald Nye, the Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
to General Sir Harold Alexander, who commanded an army in Tunisia. 
The letter indicated that there would be a major Allied offensive against 
Greece. Other documents on the body were designed to lead the Germans 


*Excerpts from Strategic Psychological Opeations and American Foreign Policy, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960, pp. 38-35. ©1960 by the University of Chicago. Pub- 
lished 1960. Second Impression 1964, Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago 
Press. 
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to believe that the major was being flown into the Eastern Mediterranean 
on a plane that crashed off the coast of Spain. 

The body was picked up by Spanish officials and the documents handed 
over temporarily to a German agent who made copies that were sent on to 
Berlin. After the war, captured documents proved that the German 
intelligence service believed the documents and convinced the High 
‘Command that the Allies would make their major attack in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Military and naval forces were sent to Greece and held 
‘there even after the invasion of Sicily, because Hitler and the High 
Command were convinced that the attack on Sicily was diversionary.} 

- There were also a number of “black” propaganda operations underta- 
ken by the Allies in World War II which employed the tactic of deception. 
“Operation Annie” and “Gustav Siegfried Eins” are examples of two radio 
stations that operated as if they were broadcasting from inside Germany. 
Their success was predicated on getting the Germans to believe that they 
were not Allied stations.? 

There are three basic rules that must be followed if deception is to be 
an effective way of influencing behavior. First, the deception must be 
“reasonable.” The success of Operation Mincemeat was due to the fact 
that it was entirely reasonable that a Royal Marine officer would be flying 
to North Africa with special messages in a plane that crashed, and that an 
Allied invasion in the Eastern Mediterranean was a reasonable if not the 
~ most likely move from Africa. 

A second rule of deception is that there must be no simple way of 
checking what the facts in the case really are. _ 

A third rule is that the use of deception should not descredit a source 
which may have valuable future potential. Deception is usually discovered 
eventually and the more successful the deception the more likely is the 
source to be discredited. In World War II the “black” Allied station, 
Operation Annie, was once used to direct a Nazi column into Allied hands. 
The deception was excellent, but it completely destroyed the future of the 
station. It is usually unwise to use a newspaper or radio station which 
built up a large audience for purposes of deception. 


* Ok ok ok Ok 


NOTES 
1. EK. Montagu, The Man Who Never Was (London, 1953). 
2 Howard Becker, “Nature and the Consequences of Black Propaganda.” A Psychological 
Warfare Casebook, edited by William E. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz (Bethesda, Mary- 
land: Operations Research Office, The Johns Hopkins University, March 1958), pp. 672-677. 
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SPECIAL OPERATIONS AGAINST THE VIETMINH* 


By EpwarpD GEARY LANSDALE 


Unusual situations and traditions may provide the opportunity for ingenuity in the 
development of PSYOP initiations. This account describes the exploitation of an historic 
moment and of local superstition for PSYOP purposes. 

. . . Just before the French quit the city of Hanoi and turned over 
control to the Vietminh, . . . the Communist apparatus inside the city 
was busy with secret plans to ready the population to welcome the entry 
of Vietminh troops. I suggested that my nationalist friends issue a fake 
Communist manifesto, ordering everyone in the city except essential 
hospital employees to be out on the streets not just for a few hours of 
welcome but for a week-long celebration. In actuality this would mean a. 
seven-day work stoppage. Transportation, electric power, and communi- 
cation services would be suspended. This simple enlargement of plans 
already afoot should give the Communists an unexpectedly vexing prob- 
lem as they started their rule. 

An authentic-looking manifesto was printed and distributed during the 
hours of darkness on the second night before the scheduled entry of the 
Vietminh. The nationalists had assured me that they could distribute it 
safely because the chief of police in Hanoi was a close friend of theirs and 
would rescue any of them who might be caught and arrested. The next 
day the inhabitants of Hanoi read the fake manifesto and arranged to be 
away from homes and jobs for a one-week spree in the streets. The 
manifesto looked so authentic that the Communist cadre within the city 
bossily made sure, block by block, that the turnout would be 100 percent. 
A last-minute radio message from the Communists outside the city, 
ordering the Communists inside to disregard this manifesto, was taken to 
be a French attempt at counterpropaganda and was patriotically ignored. 
When the Vietminh forces finally arrived in Hanoi, their leaders began 
the touchy business of ordering people back to work. It took them three 
days to restore public services. A three-day work stoppage was a sub- 
stantial achievement for a piece of paper. 

* oe ok ok 


[A] second idea utilized Vietnamese superstitions in an American form. 
I had noted that there were many soothsayers in Vietnam doing a thriv- 
‘ing business, but I had never seen any of their predictions published. 
Why not print an almanac for 1955 containing the predictions of the most 
famous astrologers and other arcane notables, especially those who 
foresaw a dark future for the Communists? Modestly priced—gratis 
copies would smack too much of propaganda—it could be sold in the 
North before the last areas there were evacuated. If it were well done, 


*Excerpts from In the Midst of Wars:. An American’s Mission to Southeast Asia, Harper 


& Row, Publishers, New York, 1972, pp. 225-227. Reprinted with the permission of the 
author, copyright owner. 
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copies would probably pass from hand to mand and be spread all over the 
Communist-controlled regions. 

The result was a hastily printed almanac filled with predictions about 
forthcoming events in 1955, including troubled times for the people in 
Communist areas and fights among the Communist leadership. To: my 
own amazement, it foretold some things that actually happened (such as 
the bloody suppression of farmers who opposed the poorly-executed land 
reforms and the splits in the Politburo). The almanac became a best seller 
in Haiphong, the major refugee port. Even a large reprint order was sold 
out as soon as it hit the stands. My nationalist friends told me that it was 
the first such almanac seen in Vietnam in modern times. They were 
embarrassed to discover that a handsome profit had been made from what 
they had intended as a patriotic contribution to the nationalist cause. 
Unobtrusively, they donated this money to the funds helping the re- 
fugees from the North. 


OUR POISON PEN WAR AGAINST THE NAZIS* 


~ By Brian Moynanan 


Target audiences will unwittingly expose themselves to propaganda messages and appeals 
not in line with their predispositions if the messages and appeals are subtle and presented 
in ordinary, normal, or routine fashion. 

One of the most ingenious bits of propaganda used by the Allies during 
World War II was called “Operation Cornflakes.” Its details were never 
released, and: it is still on the U.S. secret list. But recently an interna- 
tional stamp actioneer, Mr. Robson Lowe, came across a sheaf of docu- 
ments and stamps describing it, and next month they will go on show in 
South Africa. 

“Cornflakes” had a beautiful simplicity to it. Dropping leaflets indis- 

‘criminately was expensive and largely ineffective. The Germans knew it 
was Allied propaganda and treated it as such. But if it were to arrive 
normally, through the German mail, on their breakfast table (hence - 
“Cornflakes”), then most Germans would think that it had come from a 
resistance group inside the country. This would be a far more shattering 
blow to their self-confidence. . 

The idea, conceived by the Americans, was to bomb mail trains north- 
ward bound for the Reich with Italian based P-38 fighter bombers. The 
P-38s would stop the train and damage it heavily with strafing. Then 
mail bags containing the propaganda letters would be dropped amongst 
the wreckage. When they found them, the Germans would presume they 
came from the train and deliver them as normal mail. 


*From The Sunday Times [London] 2 May 1971, reproduced in Falling Leaf Magazine, 
XII, No. 2 (June 1971), pp. 64-65. Reprinted with the permission of The Sunday Times 
(London), copyright holder. 
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A vast amount of work went into the scheme. German POWS who had 
been postal clerks were questioned on regulations, details of postal can- 
cellations, correct methods of packing and labelling mail sacks. Aircraft of 
the U.S. 14th Fighter Group, assigned to the mission, practised daily. 

Forgery began on a large scale in the summer of 1944. Near-perfect 
fakes of 12 and 6 pfennig Hitler stamps were run off; a propaganda parody 
of the stamp showing Hitler as a Death’s Head was also made. German 
envelopes were printed. The material inside looked authentically Ger- 
man; much of it-was crudely produced, as one would expect from a 
clandestine group operating from inside the Reich. 

Over two million names and addresses were chosen from the ‘atin 
books of Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Hamburg and Stuttgart. An army of 
clerks and ae was used to address 15,000 envelopes a week— 
different typewriters and handwriting had to be used to avoid suspicion. 

The first mission was on 5 February, 1945. A mail train on its way to 
Linz in Austria was attacked, and the engine destroyed. Eight mail bags, 
each with about 800 letters, were dropped on target. The mail was 
carefully prepared to coincide with towns on the route of the target train. 
Envelopes were franked immediately prior to take-off to ensure the 
correct date appeared. 

They were addressed to troops as well as to ans A newsletter— 
Der Jager der Sudfront, the South Front Hunter—was sent to troops on 
the Italian front. Forged military envelopes had messages from the 


“League of German Partisans,” suggesting that there was a widespread | 


peace movement in the Army. A special newspaper, Das Neue Deutsch- 
land, was printed and dropped. It was effective enough for Himmler’s 
paper, Das Schwarze Korps, to spend two pages denouncing it and its 
treacherous authars. 

The propaganda itself was ingenious and highly varied. “The League of 
Lonely Women” was invented, which sent combat troops a highly entic- 
ing, printed letter. “When are you coming on leave?. . . We are waiting 
for you in any strange town you may pass through. Cut off the League 
symbol from the letter. Stick it on your glass when you are in any cafe, in 
any bar near a station. Soon a member will be with you, and all the 
traumas of fighting will disappear in the beauty of one night.” The kick, of 
course, came in the tail: Don’t be shy, “your wife, sister or loved one is 
also one of us.” Scarcely a thought to keep up the morale of a jealous, 
worried soldier fighting on the Russian front. 

Austrians were urged to master phrases like, “Mej ai slap dse dorti 
proschn?” (May I slap the dirty Prussian.”) But one section shows how 
serious was the intent behind Operation Cornflakes. “Please Sir, may we 
hang the Gauleiter ourselves? The executioner lives right around the 
corner. We will provide the rope. The rope is too thin—too thick—too 
long—too short. The gallows is not high enough, the Gestapo functionary 
is too high.” 

It is almost impossible to tell how effective the scheme was. Only 120 
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mail bags had been dropped on wrecked trains when the war ended. It is 
known that copies of Das Neue Deutschland reached troops through the 
German post in Italy, that it was read by troops as far north as the Baltic, 
and that 90 percent of prisoners who had read it thought it either 
genuinely came from Germany or from Switzerland. But the secret has 
been kept too long to check back on the real impact. 


RUMORS AND HOW TO COUNTER THEM* 


By WILBUR SCHRAMM 


Rumor, limited in its audience, can be a very effective instrument of psychological 
operations if the communicator has an understanding of how the message is likely to be 
received by members of the target audience. 


_ One of the best illustrations of how perception works, and also one of 
the aspects of human behavior that the psywar operator needs to under- 
stand most thoroughly, is the growth and passage of rumors. The most 
extensive work on rumor has been done by Allport and Postman, who 
_have studied the problem not only by observing rumors in society but by 
setting up experimental rumor passages in the laboratory. One of the 
rumors they studied during the war had to do with a Chinese teacher on 
vacation who, shortly before Japan’s surrender, drove his car into a 
Maine village and asked his way to a hilltop from which he could see a 
view that a tourist guide had told him about. “Someone showed him the _ 
way,” say Allport and Postman, “but within an hour the community was 
buzzing with the story that a Japanese spy had ascended the hill to take 
pictures of the region.” 

What happened? Someone told the story. It was told over and over 
again. And as it passed from person to person, three things were happen- 
ing to it. So, at least, Allport and Postman concluded from their analysis 
of the case. . - 

In the first place, it was being leveled. Details were being omitted: 

The courteous and timid, but withal honest, approach of the visitor to the native of 
whom he inquired his way; the fact that although he was certainly Oriental his 
precise nationality was unknown. Likewise not mentioned was the fact that the 


visitor had allowed himself to be readily identified by people along the way; and 
that no one had seen a camera in his possession. 


In the second place, the story was being sharpened: 

Having accepted their special interpretation of the Chinese scholar’s visit, the 
rumor agents accentuated certain features while minimizing others. The sharpen- 
ing of selected details accounts for the overdrawn dramatic quality of the final 
story. What in the original situation was Oriental became specified as Japanese; 
what was merely a “man” became a special kind of man, a “spy.” The harmless 
holiday pursuit of viewing the scenery became the much sharper, sinister purpose 
of espionage. The truth that the visitor had a picture in his hand became sharpened 
into the act of “taking pictures.” The objective fact that no pictures of any possible 
ee the enemy could be taken from that particular rural location was over- 
ooked, 


*Excerpts from The Nature of Psychological Warfare, Operations Research Office, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Chevy Chase, Md., 1958, pp. 64-68. 
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In the third place, the story was assimilated: ; 

In the Maine countryside resident natives have had little contact with Orientals. 
Like most Occidentals they are unable to distinguish a Chinese person from a 
Japanese. They had only one available rubric for Orientals, firmly implanted in 
their minds by wartime news and stories: the “Japanese spy.” No other category 
was available for the classification of this unusual visitation. 
A Chinese teacher-on-a-holdiay was a concept that could not arise in the minds of 
most farmers, for they did not know that some American universities employ 
Chinese scholars on their staffs and that these scholars, like other teachers, are 
entitled to summer holidays. The novel situation was perforce assimilated in terms 
of the most available frames of reference. 


This process—leveling, sharpening, and assimilation—seems to 
characterize the passage of all rumors. You can test it yourself, as Allport 
and Postman did, by playing a kind of parlor game: write a brief story; 
then whisper it word for word to a guest, who will whisper it to the guest 
on the side of him, and so around the room. When the story comes back to 
you, compare it with the original. This has been done in the laboratory 
many times, in the transmission of both pictures and words, and the same 
general principles of perception seem to apply. 

Consider what was happening in the inciderit of the Chinese teacher. 
The villagers were trying to give the incident a meaning. They perceived 
those details that added up to a meaning, selecting some details, rejecting 
others, distorting some, adding some (for example, the camera). The 
important question, of course, is this: what controlled their selection? 
They were obviously selecting in terms of the frames of reference availa- 
ble to them (which did not include Chinese teachers on vacation in Maine), 
and in terms of their needs, moods, and anxieties as that moment. The 
war was much on their minds. Japanese were objects of fear, distrust, 
and hate. Protecting their country was a high value of great importance 
to them. Their suspicion of foreigners was of long standing. They had 
been exposed to the Government’s campaign for security of information, 
to spy movies, to the knowledge that cameras were prohibited around 
defense installations. And all this added up to a frame of reference, in 
terms of which they perceived this new event. As Allport and Postman 
put it: 

A yellow man—a Jap—a spy—photographic espionage. One idea led to the other 
with almost mechanical inevitability until the final conclusion emerged . . . . The 
three-pronged process of leveling, sharpening, and assimilation reflects the rumor 
agents’ “effort after meaning.” The facts of the situation, but dimly understood, did 
not provide the meaning that the strange visitation required. Hence a single 
directive idea took hold—the spy motif—and in accordance with it, discordant 
details were leveled out, incidents sharpened to fit the chosen theme, and the 


episode as a whole assimilated to the pre-existing structure of feeling and thought 
-characterisite of the members of the group among whom the rumor spread. 


Rumors are clearly an important weapon of psywar. But let us look at 
them here only in terms of the perceptual processes they illustrate and of 
what they mean to the psywar operator who wants to know how a 
message is likely to be received. 

If you want to anticipate how an intelligent enemy will defend himself 


you can look at some of America’s experiences in rumor defense during 
World War II. 
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In general, this country used two kinds of defense against rumor. The 
government agencies preferred the indirect method of smothering 
rumors with facts, that is, they did not repeat rumors even for the 
purpose of refuting them. The theory behind this defense is (a) that 
“rumor flies in the absence of news” and (b) that to repeat a rumor even 
for refutation may spread it farther. Therefore agencies like OWI, when 
they learned of a dangerous rumor, would release facts in answer to it 
without ever mentioning the rumor. 

On the other hand, nongovernmental organizations and civilians put 
their faith in rumor clinics, which chiefly took the form of newspaper 
columns or radio programs in which rumors were selected for ridicule and 
refutation. The theory here was to bring rumors out into the open into a 
climate of fact and understanding, where they could not flourish. Such 
evaluation and study of these rumor clinics as was made indicates that (a) 
there was no evidence that newspaper rumor clinics, filled with ridicule 
and negation as they were, actually served to spread any rumors farther; 
(b) however, it was regarded as possibly dangerous to print a rumor in 
bold-face type, or to repeat the rhythms and slogan-like qualities of some 
of the more effective rumors; (c) it was felt that radio rumor clinics were 
more likely than printed clinics to spread a rumor, because of the dial- 
twisting habits of American listeners; and (d) there was some slight 
evidence that the clinics impeded the spread of rumor, and no doubt 
whatsoever that they succeeded in making their communities rumor- 
conscious. 

_ Along with these defenses, of course, there was a poster, newspaper, 
and radio campaign aimed at security of information. Typical slogans 
were “Think before you talk,” “Enemy ears are listening,” “Don’t kill her 
daddy with careless talk.” This is standing operating procedure (SOP) for 
any country at war. 


NOTES 
1. G. Allport and L. Postman, The Payeholegy of Rumor (New York: Holt, 1947). 


“PRACTICAL JOKES”* 


By EDWARD GEARY LANSDALE 


Some inactive avenues are opened when PSYOP is thought of as an opportunity to play 
“practical jokes.” Results often justify the concept. 


Conventional military men think of combat psywar almost exclusively 
in terms of leaflets or broadcasts appealing to the enemy to surrender. 
Early on, I realized that pyswar had a wider potential than that. A whole 


*Excerpts from In the Midst of Wars: An American’s Mission to Southeast Asia, Harper. 
& Row, Publishers, New York, 1972, pp. 71-75. Reprinted with the permission of the 
author, copyright holder. 
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new approach opens up, for example, when one thinks of psywarinterms . 
of playing a practical joke. We all know that many people risk their lives 
and safety to paint slogans and appeals on walls in forbidden territory, - 
motivated as much by anticipation of the antics of their outraged enemies 
as by ideology or patriotism. Low humor seems an appropriate response, 
somehow, to the glum and deadly practices of Communists and other 
authoritarians. (I recall a case in Europe once, when militant youths were 
to partake in a massive street demonstration. The Communist party had 
followed the book, systematically placing its cadre to incite the de- 
monstrators into acts of violence. Police and military forces were ready to 
prevent this with tear gas, rifles, and bayonets. But bloodshed was 
avoided. A ribald benefactor brought out cauldrons of hot chocolate and 
coffee and invited the would-be demonstrators to share his brews—which 
he had laced generously with a powerful laxative. The militants found 
themselves with more urgent business to attend to than street brawls.) 
When I introduced the practical-joke aspect of psywar to the Philippine 
Army, it stimulated some imaginative operations that were remarkably 
effective. 

To the superstitious, the Huk battleground was a haunted place filled 
with ghosts and eerie creatures. Some of its aura of mystery was im- ° 
parted to me on my. own visits there. Goosebumps rose on my arms on : 
moonless nights in Huk territory as I listened to the haunting minor notes - 
of trumpets playing Pampanguena dirges in the barrios or to the mourn- 
ful singing of men and women known as nangangaluluwa as they walked 
from house to house on All Saints’ night telling of lost and hungry souls. 
Even Magsaysay believed in the apparition called a kapre, a huge black 
man said to walk through tall grass at dusk to make it stir or to sit in a 
tree or astride a roof smoking a large cigar. 

One psywar operation played upon the popular dread of an asuang, or 
vampire, to solve a difficult problem. Local politicians opposed Mag- 
saysay’s plan of moving more troops out of defensive garrisons to form 
further mobile and aggressive BCTs [battalion combat teams], and in one 
town the local bigwigs pointed out that a Huk squadron was based on a 
hill near town. If the troops left, they were sure the Huks would swoop. 
down on the town and the bigwigs would be their victims. Only if the Huk 
squadron left the vicinity would they agree to the removal of the guarding 
troops. The problem, therefore, was to get the Huks to move. The local 
troops had not been able to do this. 

A combat psywar squad was brought in. It planted stories among town 
residents of an asuang living on the hill where the Huks were based. Two 
nights later, after giving the stories time to circulate among Huk sym- 
pathizers in the town and make their way up to the hill camp, the psywar 
squad set up an ambush along a trail used by the Huks. When a Huk 
patrol came along the trail, the ambushers silently snatched the last man 
of the patrol, their move unseen in the dark night. They punctured his 
neck with two holes, vampire-fashion, held the body up by the heels, 
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drained it of blood, and put the corpse back on the trail. When the Huks 
returned to look for the missing man and found their bloodless comrade, 
every member of the patrol believed that the aswang had got him and 
that one of them would be next if they remained on that hill. When 
daylight came, the whole Huk squadron moved out of the vicinity. 
Another day passed before the local people were convinced that they 
were really gone. Then Magsaysay moved the troops who were guarding 

the town into a BCT. . 

Another combat psywar operation agea the “ eye of God” technique, 
which I had heard about when it was used at the siege of Caen, and from 
its use by spotter aircraft-loudspeaker tank teams in World War II in 
Europe. The idea was to get exact information about the enemy and then 
broadcast it through loudspeakers in combat situations, making indi- 
vidual enemy soldiers feel that they couldn’t hide from an all-seeing eye 
and had to follow the directions of the broadcasts. In the siege of Caen, a 
German officer would be told by name that he was the next to die because 
he refused to surrender, and moments later an artillery shell would hit his 
house or headquarters. In the air-tank technique, the loudspeaker tank 
would call out to German soldiers hidden in defensive positions but visible 
from the air, claiming to see individual soldiers, describing what they 
were doing at the moment, announcing that they didn’t have a chance, 
and telling them to come out and surrender. Both examples made effec- 
tive use of fresh combat intelligence about the enemy. 

The only equipment that the Philippine Army had for making broad- 
casts to Huk guerrillas under combat conditions was a handful of U.S. 
Navy loud-hailers (bull horns), designed for use by beachmasters in 
amphibious landings, which I had scrounged in Washington and brought 
with me. I had planned for them to be used by infantry, but it was found 
that they could be used from the light liaison aircraft assigned to BCTs, 
when flying at low altitudes. . . . I had distributed this equipment to each 
of the first BCTs formed. One day, a Philippine officer made use of the 
bull horn, the light aircraft, and the “eye of God” technique in an unusual 
way, thanks to his BCT’s collection of detailed information about the 
enemy. 


On this day a Huk squadron was being pursued by an infantry company 
from a BCT, which had not been able to make contact with the elusive 
guerrillas. The officer went up in the aircraft to see if he could spot the 
Huks from the air. He saw them, and he saw also that his troops were 
helplessly, behind in their pursuit. Frustrated, he looked around in the 
aircraft for something to throw at the Huks below him—and found a bull 
horn stowed behind the seat. Inspiration came. Through the bull horn he 
shouted down at the Huks below, telling them that they were doomed — 
because he and his troops knew all about them and soon would catch 
them. He cudgeled his brains for what the BCT’s intelligence officer had 
told him about this Huk squadron, and he remembered some of the names 
on its roster. He called down to the Huks by name, pretending to — 
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recognize individuals. As the aircraft made a final circle, the bull horn 
sent his amplified voice down with these parting words: “Thank you, our 
friend.in your squadron, for all the information.” Then he flew away 
chuckling over his final broadcast. The BCT found out later that the 
mention of a mysterious “friend” in their ranks had aroused the Huk’s 
darkest suspicions of one another. Three of them were singled out and 
executed on the spot. The words had inflicted as many casualties on the 
enemy-as troops could have done in a running fight. 

The name of this technique, “the eye of God,” reminded me of the 
ancient Egyptian practice of painting watchful guardian eyes over the 
tombs of the pharaohs. The painting was stylized to give the eye a baleful 
glare to scare away grave robbers. Recalling its appearance, I made some 
sketches until I recaptured the essence of its forbidding look, and I 
handed over the final drawing to the Philippine Army with suggestions 
for its use. It was mainly useful in towns where some of the inhabitants 
were known to be helping the Huks secretly. The army would warn these 
people that they were under suspicion. At night, when the town was 
asleep, a psywar team would creep into town and paint an eye on a wall 
facing the house of each suspect. The mysterious presence of these 
malevolent eyes the next morning had a sharply sobering effect. 
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INTRA-GROUP COMMUNICATION AND INDUCED CHANGE* 


By Artuur H. NIcHorr 


The establishment of efficient information flow between the communicator and the target 
audience can assist the communicatior in two ways: it can be used as a communication 
feedback mechanism for warding off rumormongering; it can be used as potentially routine 
gossip for spreading ideas. 

The one absolutely essential technique [in helping to produce adoption 
of new ideas or practices in developing areas] is the establishment of 
effective communication, for it is the means by which knowledge of the 
new idea or practice is transferred. ... We believe there are, basically, 
three types of relevant communication: input, the movement of informa- 
tion from the change agent to the potential adopters; feedback, the 
response from the potential adopters back ‘to the change agent; and 
gossip, or intra-group communication, among the potential adopters re- 
garding the innovation. .. . 

Although a change agent may establish channels of communication to 
transfer his ideas to potential adopters (input), as well as channels for 
feedback, the interaction process does not stop at this point. When any 
significant event occurs in a local community, the members of that com- 
munity invariably begin a process of communication about it among 


*Excerpts from “Intra-Group Communication and Induced Change,” Professional Paper 
25-67, Human Resources Research Office, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C., June 1967, AD 654124, pp. 1-9. 
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themselves. We wish to show that such informal conversation, or gossip, 
is a powerful force in the process of decision-making in small groups, and 
thus is significant to induced change projects. 


* * * &k & 

[One] project in which intra-group [or informal] communication was 
instrumental in helping achieve the goals set by the change agent was an © 
effort to promote modern household practices in Southern Uganda 
through the establishment of women’s clubs.' The change agent’s first 
step was to hold a meeting of interested people, including men, in a local 
house, school, or community hall. She would give a talk on the proposal 
and answer all questions, after which the women could decide whether 
they wanted a club. If a club was established, regular teaching sessions, 
particularly in sewing, were begun. The women had to pay the equivalent 
of ten cents per week for membership and buy their own cloth. There 
were perceived practical benefits, both in the clothing the women were 
able to make for themselves, and in small rewards, such as needles and 
thread. An additional motivation was the status obtained by being a 
member and having a club in the community. The local chiefs came to feel 
“behind the times” if they did not have such a club in their district.This 
came about primarily as a result of the gossip of the women about their 
activities, substantiated by showing off their new dresses. Consequently, 
within a four-year period 40 such clubs were organized with 30-50 mem- 
‘bers each. 

Except for a few projects in which information was given to students 
with the hope that they would transmit it to their parents, we found only 
one in which the change agents consciously depended on gossip as a 
means of spreading an innovation.? This was a pilot project in family 
planning in Taiwan, and, not surprisingly, the change agents were com- 
munication specialists. The change agents used a wide variety of com- 
munication techniques at first, but depended on female gossip to carry the 
knowledge beyond the families contacted directly. An evaluation study 
later revealed that about 20 % of the women who accepted contraceptives 
had never been directly contacted by the change agents but had learned 
about the innovation through gossip. 

Most of the projects during which harmful rumors were reported 
succeeded despite the malicious gossip. However, most of these rumors 
occurred in the initial stages of the projects’ implementation and their 
effects were neutralized by improved communication. Probably in most 
instances where rumors were instrumental in halting projects, the 
change agents never learned of their existence. 

Almost all the rumors were a result of communication insufficient for 
the local people to learn the projects’ goals clearly, added to their basic 
skepticism toward powerful outsiders. It is hypothesized that rumors will 
rarely occur if there is efficient communication input and feedback. If 
local people feel confident enough in their relationships with outsiders to 
express their opinions of proposed changes, they need not depend exclu- - 
sively on generation of explanations with one another. Unfortunately, 
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such feedback channels frequently do not exist, and when they do not, 
rumors can be expected to occur. These will probably tend to be malicious 
or harmful to the projects’ goals in proportion to the perceived threat of 
the outside influences. . 

Some harmful rumors that we have found in published case histories 
sound far-fetched, but they give an indication of what local people think 
when they are first approached with a novel idea, only partly communi- 
cated, that they perceive as potentially dangerous. An illustration of this 
- oecurred in an early hookworm treatment campaign in Ceylon.’ Informa- 
tion was initially collected [about] the incidence of the disease, which 
made the villagers uneasy, as they were afraid it was being collected for 
tax or military draft purposes. When treatment, which was free, was 
offered, it was in the form of capsules. The rumor was generated and 
spread that the capsules contained little bombs which would explode after 
being swallowed. In spite of this, due principally to the establishment of 
better communication and the utilization of local leaders to sanction the . 
idea, treatment was later accepted by many. Probably what is most 
significant in regard to this rumor type is that peasant. villagers are 
usually very suspicious of information collectors unless relatively durable 
contacts are established. 

Another series of harmful rumors emerged in a community develop- 
_ ment project in Cali, Colombia, again where there was inefficient com- 
munication of the project’s goals and a perceived threat to the local way of 
life. The potential participants were squatters in urban slums who lacked 
confidence in municipal authorities, since their community had been neg- 
lected for years. Because they had no legal title to their land, they were 
afraid that the suggestions to build a bridge, road, and drainage canals 
were preparations to convert their neighborhood into a residential zone 
for the wealthy. In particular, their fears grew when the change agency 
began conducting a survey of the local environment. However, these 
fears were allayed by persistent efforts to inform the loeal people that the 
real goal was improvement for the squatters themselves and by adroit 
utilization of local leaders to sanction the project. Ultimately the physical 
improvements were carried out on a self-help basis through locally or- 
ganized committees. 

Potential loss of land is undoubtedly one of the most vital fears of the 
poor people in non-industrial countries, whether these are slum squat- — 
ters, village peasants, or tribal people. Another project where this type 
of fear occurred was a community development effort in Nigeria.> Al- 
though the goal was to build roads, schools, bridges, markets, and other 
communal structures, some land was usually involved. A number of 
villagers dropped out in the first stages because of a rumor that the whole 
project was merely a pretext to take away people’s land. Another rumor 
-based on fear of losing land occurred in a land rehabilitation project in 
Jordan, where the Bedouins thought the construction of dikes and grow- 
ing of grass was to settle refugees from Palestine.® 
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In all the cases except the land rehabilitation project in Jordan, the 
goals were in the main achieved, and in all instances the way this was 
done was by improving communication with the potential adopters and/or 
by working through local leaders. We wish to reemphasize the significant 
fact that in these cases the rumors were known, and that similar or more 
damaging ones usually occurred in projects which failed but were not 
learned about because communication was not effectively established. 

In summary, it is our belief that gossip, or intra-group communication, 
has two facets of significance to the change process. Positive gossip, 
favorable to project goals, is an index of the establishment of efficient 
information flow, both of communication input and feedback, as well as a 
perception by villagers that the project goals would be beneficial to them. 
Moreover, such gossip can be deliberately used by change agents as a 
method of information dissemination. 

Negative gossip, or rumormongering, is a product of lack of informa- 
tion flow between the change agent and the potential adopters and/or no 
perceived advantages from the project goals by the local people. 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER IX 
PSYOP EFFECTIVENESS 


In the evaluation of psychological operations the analyst can now 
employ tools and methodologies unavailable before the computer age. 
Moreover, specialists have conceptualized the process of communications 
in ways more amenable to social science and related research1— 
research in sociology and psychology, for example—-which has led to new 
understanding of “hows” and “whys” in the study of ‘Pereuasive communi- 
cations. 

Perhaps the most common approach to the éommmunications process is 
the question framed by Harold D. Lasswell: 


“Who ; [Sources] 
“Says What - [Content] 
“In Which Channel [Media] 
“To Whom . [Audience] 


“With What Effect? . [Effect]? 
Although weaknesses in the formula have been cited by many scholars, 
the Lasswell model has not been replaced by one that approaches it in 
adherents. For that reason, the functional categories of the Lasswell 
model have been used, in slightly rearranged format, in this chapter: 
Source, Content, Audience, Media, and Effects—or SCAME.* 

Apart from the enthusiasm demonstrated by the proponents of particu- 

lar theories or procedures, dissatisfaction with the analysis of PSYOP is 
widespread. Theoretical models and concepts are in dispute, and basic 
“questions of definition are also subject to debate. Even in the face of 
methodological progress, “there are,” as David Robinson points out, 
“few, if any, technically acceptable criteria for the evaluation of 
‘psychological warfare programs. . . .” 8 

The dissatisfaction with the sie of the analytical art in PSYOP is 
especially pronounced in evaluation of effectiveness. The many studies of 
source, message, channel, and receiver factors in attitude change are 
inconclusive or have led to inconsistent conclusions. 


To understand the effects on persuasion of manipulations such as soinininicatie 

credibility or distraction, a number of stages in the persuasion process must be 

considered. . . .Needless to say, a large body of conflicting findings must result’ 
_ from. . accumulation of confounding: factors: different types of messages, diffe- 

rent dependent variables, different assumptions linking the supportive message to 

the dependent measure of persuasion, and failure to measure acceptance.of suppor- 
_ tive beliefs or indirect effects of the message.* 


_ These shortcomings must be judged against the methodological and 
conceptual advances adverted to previously, advances which have ena- 
bled analysts to better understand attitude change processes. Further 
progress in these areas of advance is prerequisite to the development, of 
adequate evaluative programs for PSYOP. 


*This approach has also been employed in the Army field manual, FM 33-5, Psychological 
Operations—Techniques and Procedures, Chapter 9. : 
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The essays in this chapter, organized along the SCAME formula, 
provide methodological, analytical, and illustrative insights into the 
evaluation of persuasive communications. 


-NOTES 
1. See “Social Science Research and PSYOP,” in Chapter VII of this casebook. 
2 Harold D. Lasswell, “The Structure and Function of Communication in Society,” in 
Lyman Bryson, ed., The Communication of Ideas (New York: Harper & Row, 1948), p. 37. 
3. David D. Rapinean, “A Brief Review Study of the Problems of Criteria in Psychological 
‘Warfare,” in this chapter. 
* Martin Fishbein and Icek Ajzen, “Attitudes and Opinions,” Annual Review of Psy- 
chology, vol. XXIII (1972) (Palo Alto: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1972), p. 521. 


INTRODUCTION 


A BRIEF REVIEW STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF CRITERIA IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE* 


By Davin D. Rosinson 


There are presently few acceptable criteria for PSYOP evaluation. Various techniques of 
evaluation have been utilized, but no scien ifie approach for the evaluation of an entire 
PSYOP program has been found. Perhaps the most that can be aspired to in the current 
state of the art is evaluation of individual parts of a total PSYOP program. 


A 


FOREWORD 


At the present time [1967] there are few, if any, technically acceptable 
criteria for the evaluation of psychological warfare programs, nor are 
there adequate techniques available for developing criteria for the evalu- 
ation of a total psywar program. A number of criteria have been used to 
evaluate selected aspects of psywar in the past, but most have been 
unsatisfactory for reasons that will be discussed. In most areas of be- 
havioral science, the problems of criteria remain unsolved, but when 
situations are highly structured and well defined, and a reasonable degree 
of experimental control is possible, adequate criteria can be constructed. 
To the extent that such definition and control are lacking, so are the 
possibilities for developing adequate criteria. War, by its very nature, 
prevents the investigator from structuring the situation to any great 
degree and from being able to control the relevant variables. Mainly for 
this reason, the state of the art of the development of criteria for the 
evaluation of psychological warfare is low. 

This report will examine some of the problems associated with the 
evaluation.of psychological warfare using examples since World War II. 
It is necessarily of limited scope, and the review of the open and classified 
literature has not been exhaustive; nevertheless, it is possible to make 


*Prepared for the Advanced Research Projects Agency, Office of the Director of Defense 


Research and Engineering, by the Remote Area Conflict Information Center, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, R-896, March 10, 1967. 
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definite conclusions about the state of the art of criterion development in 
psywar. 
Kok OK * 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


The proof of the effectiveness of most of the techniques of applied 
behavioral sciences, including those of psychological warfare, rests on the 
ability to provide adequate criteria of effectiveness. The criterion is the 
crucial element in most studies of effectiveness, but it is surprising to 
note the dearth of adequate research or pertinent articles in the profes- 
sional literature on this subject. Obviously not all the problems of criter- 
ion definition or criterion development are resolved, and yet there has 
been a diminution of interest in the area. For example, the index for the 
Psychological Abstracts shows the following number of entries under the 
heading “Criterion” for the following years: . 

1951 7 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
- 1959-65 . 
This dearth of entries suggests neither attraction nor interest in this vital 
area. One investigator has remarked that we often act as though criteria 
are either God given, or just to be found lying around somewhere." 

This deficient state of our knowledge has been discussed in many 
quarters, and pleas for attention to research in the area are heard on . 
every hand. It is frequently stated that much more ‘attention is given to 
the construction of predictor elements, for example, than in the develop- 
ment of criteria. We find ourselves with predictors that have been refined 
to a psychological hair—reliability coefficients on the order of 0.90, suc- 
cessive attempts to-increase reliabilities by a few points, and elaborate 
attempts to establish norms; but still we are tied to primitive criteria in 
most cases. In the sphere of psychological warfare, the problem is espe- 
cially acute. A critical examination of methods used to evaluate psywar 
programs since World War II follows. 


AN EXAMINATION OF METHOD USED TO EVALUATE PSYWAR 
PROGRAMS SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Many psywar programs have developed haphazardly, and evaluation of 
their success, in cases where evaluation has been attempted, has not been 
scientifically rigorous. There are cases in which psywar activities have 
been totally unsuccessful. In one instance, an aircraft was outfitted with a 
loudspeaker system and used for four months before it was discovered 
_ that the broadcasts were totally inaudible to people on the ground.? Other 
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cases are on record in which techniques produced results directly oppo- 
site to those intended. FM 33-5, “Psychological Warfare Operations”, 
presents only a skeleton account of effects analysis.? Obviously a need for 
a program of criterion development exists. 

. Daugherty * has pointed out three major reasons why evaluation ef- 
forts of the past have been of limited value. First, those who have been 
responsible for psychological operations or for post-operation evaluation 
_ have not possessed a clear and consistent understanding of the nature and 
mission of the activity. Second, no clear or acceptable criteria exist for 
measuring psychological effects except in limited situations. Third, even 
if the problems of psywar were understood, and even if adequate tools 
were available for effectiveness measurement, there would be other 
factors that would greatly limit the success of evaluators, e.g., combat 
conditions, logistical problems, etc., which would bring about inevitable 
compromises with scientific rigor. 


Assessing the Impact of Psywar Efforts 


Among the methods of evaluating the success of psywar efforts have 
been the following: content analysis of intercepted mail, captured military 
documents, monitored radio broadcasts, newspapers and magazines 
printed in the target area; questionnaires and interviews of captured 
enemy personnel or of enemy civilians in areas recently coming under 
friendly control; and observation by nonparticipant or participant obser- 
vers. Most of these methods ‘suffer from two problems: the lack of rep- 
resentative sampling and the lack of an integrated approach to evalua- 
tion. Adequate samples can be drawn of enemy civilians living in areas 
controlled by friendly forces, but several problems are encountered: often 
they are unwilling to cooperate and in many instances a period of time has 
intervened between reception of psywar messages and their capture. 
The fragmented approach to evaluation could be improved if each method 
could be weighted according to its worth and employed accordingly. 
These methods are indirect, but are probably as direct as one could hope 
for since target populations are usually hostile and therefore unapproach- 
able. One segment of the enemy population is approachable, however, 
and often serves as subject for research: that of prisoners. 


Prisoners of War 


Prisoners of war have been used in the evaluation of psywar mate- 
rials, but the tendency has been to give undue weight to this group. The 
difficulty in generalizing from the prisoner group to the enemy population 
is that the prisoner group is not a representative sample of the total 
enemy population. The very fact that a man is captured may reflect an 
inherent difference between him and his comrade who has managed to 
evade captivity. Once captured, even the nearly successful evader may 
change psychologically. For him the war is over. Good food, safety, 
medical treatment, and so on may change his attitude significantly, espe- 
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cially after the initial fear of death and torture at the hands of his captors 
has dissipated. 

Shils and Janowitz ® developed a taxonomy of social disintegration 
within the Wehrmacht during the closing days of World War II which 
could be of value in judging surrender behavior. . .: 

1. Desertion 

‘a. Individual 
(1) After discussion with comrades 
(2) After no discussion 
b. By groups in concert. 
2. Active surrender (deliberately signaling, sending emissaries, etc.) 
a. Individual ’ 
b. By the group as a unit 
(1) By mutual agreement 
(2) By order of, or with approval of, NCO or officer 
3.. Passive surrender ee 
a. By individuals acting alone 
(1) Non-resistance 
(2). Token resistance 
b. By plurality of uncoordinated individuals 

4. Routine resistance 

5. Last-ditch resistance 
This taxonomy could be used as the. basis for a scale of “willingness to 
_ fight” which could be related to the intensity of their exposure’ to the 
psywar campaign. 

Efforts to find grist for the psywar mill have apmeaines arlved 
interviewing prisoners to find why they surrendered. This technique can 
be effective, but there are potential problems in using it. It is often 
impossible to ascribe motives to a surrendering prisoner since he, him- 
self, may be unaware of the reason for his surrender. Was it because of 
fatigue, hunger, lack of ammunition, or other “objective” factors; or was 
it because he became “fed up” with the war because of exposure to 
psywar ploys? It has been pointed out that prisoners will not’ admit to 
deserting or allowing themselves to be captured because of guilt feelings 
over dereliction of duty. They would rather admit to “falling asleep in a 
cellar and waking up in the midst of enemy troops” or “getting lost and 
blundering into the enemy” than admitting that they sought out the 
enemy and. surrendered to him. There have been cases of enemy com- 
manders refusing to surrender towns or-fortifications until a single shell 
was fired into it. Such symbolic resistance i isa balm to the conscience of 
surrendering forces. 


“Most Like” and “Qualified Judge” Approaches to Pretesting 


The psywar operator is faced with the problem of obtaining accurate 
information about large populations without systematic use.of the popula- 
tions. There are two possible approaches to solving the*problem which. 
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may be called the “most like” approach and the “qualified judge” ap- 
proach. The most-like approach consists of using respondents who, while 
not being “the same as” the target population, can be considered most like 
it. The rationale is that people who are culturally similar will be 
psychologically similar—a tenuous assumption—but perhaps a necessary 
one. In order to evaluate the effects of broadcasting to [the People’s 
Republic of] China, for example, the broadcasts could be pretested on 
refugee groups, citizens of Taiwan, or, if the budget was low, Chinese 
living in the United States. The second approach, the qualified-judge 
approach, involves asking a person who knows the group in question to 
make certain estimates about the inaccessible group. In the example 
above, a person grounded in Chinese history, language, religion, and 
other aspects of that culture may serve as the qualified judge. 

Sometimes enemy prisoners are used as most-like groups, but there 
are pitfalls in this approach. Pretesting inevitably involves some 
question-and-answer procedure, but when the cultures of the inter- 
rogator and the subject are different, the reliability and validity of the 
responses may be compromised. For example, as Daugherty has pointed 
out: 


The average person in Asia, including those who serve in the armed forces of their 
country, is a simple-minded, semiliterate individual, who is seldom if ever con- 
_ sulted for opinions on any matter. 

Thus when someone approaches him concerning his views on the contents of a 
proposed communication, he understandably may hesitate to go on record as either 
approving or disapproving a suggested course of action. He surely would hesitate 
to express an adverse opinion on any action he believed to have originated on a 
higher level in the social scale from that which he occupies. 

Almost universally when such individuals are asked to talk about such matters, 
there is an apparent eagerness to say that which is designed to please the ques- 
. tioner. As.a matter of fact,.in all Oriental societies it is considered to be a mark of 
bad manners for one to appear to be vocally critical of the efforts of another, 
especially if expressed openly to his face. Among prisoners of war there is likely 
always to be the further consideration that one should not slap the hand that feeds 

im. 


The people in Asia have been told for centuries what to do, and in many cases what 
to think. The democratic precepts of the worth of individual opinions are entirely 
foreign to an Oriental’s mental processes. Among the more highly educated clas- 
ses, basic concepts of politeness prevail to such an extent that they are apt to color 
any expressions of opinion that are made. Under the very best of conditions it is 
difficult to get more than a rough approximation of what an Oriental thinks on a 
controversial item by questioning him about it. 


Working through native interpreters further complicates the procedure, for the 
interpreter, in common with his fellow countryman, will hesitate to be brutally 
frank at the cost of being. seemingly impolite. There is also the further problem of 
being certain that the ideas are communicated accurately in interpreting what is 
asked and in reporting the answers given.” 


The qualified-judge approach suffers from the obvious handicap that 
the judge may suffer from nearsightedness, bias, or any of a number of 
ills to which human judgment is subject. Yet, in the absence of a most-like 
group, or an actual sample of the target audience, the qualified-judge 
approach may be the only one available. 


Examples of Effectiveness Research 


There have been no systematic, i.e., controlled, studies of the effec- 
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tiveness of a total psywar effort, but there are a scattered few that 
consider a portion of the total. One of the best examples of a controlled 
study of effectiveness is a study by Andrews, Smith, and Kahn.* These 
investigators hypothesized that the fundamental effects of psywar can 
be characterized in psychological form, and that they are predictable in 
terms of the attitudes, motives, and experiences of the recipients. It was 
also hypothesized that psywar efforts can affect an individual only in 
certain optimal conditions. They developed scales that attempted to mea- 
sure nine factors, including the degree to which the individual, before the 
Korean War, was in accord with the ideology and war aim of the Peoples 
Government; the degree to which, and frequency with which, the indi- 
vidual had experienced intensive fear during battle; the degree to which 
the individual felt he had been poorly treated and physically cared for by 
his own forces during the war, and so on. Two of the nine scales were 
criterion scales which measured his willingness to defect or surrender. 
The scales were intercorrelated (each scale was correlated with every 
other scale) and subsequent analysis appeared to corroborate the major 
hypotheses. This study was replicated using another target group, Com- 
munist Terrorists in Malaya, with essentially the same results.® 

A number of studies have investigated the effectiveness of radio broad- 
casting and films, and their methodologies are similar. In the usual case, 
groups are assembled and hear tapes of the broadcasts. After hearing the 
tapes, they either discuss the merits and shortcomings of the broadcast in 
a panel discussion or in individual interviews, or variations thereof. The 
lack of precision and control in such procedures is evident, but they could 
be useful in preliminary work. a 

Evaluation of psywar efforts has largely been a catch-as-catch-can 
proposition. Most of the evaluative follow-up work, when there has been 
evaluation, has come as an afterthought or as a more-or-less unplanned 
adjunct to psychological and non-psychological military operations. To 
date, there has not been a concentrated effort to develop criteria of 
success, and this is one of the reasons why previous efforts have come up 
with so little. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


At the present time there are few, if any, technically acceptable 
criteria for the evaluation of psychological warfare programs, nor are 
there adequate techniques available for developing criteria for the evalu- 
ation of a total psywar program. Most psywar programs have 
developed haphazardly, and evaluation, if it has been undertaken, has not 
been scientifically rigorous. Those who have attempted to research the 
problem have not had the responsibility for psychological operations and 
have not possessed a clear and consistent understanding of that activity, 
and the very nature of war has prevented the precision and control 
necessary to obtain adequate measures. 

Some methods of evaluation have been tried using content analysis, 
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questionnaire and interviewing techniques, and observation by nonpar- 
ticipant or participant observers. Prisoners of war have been used as 
“most like” groups, but they are not always satisfactory because they are 
not representative of the enemy population as a whole. 

It is probably impossible to develop a criterion to evaluate the success 
of a total psywar effort becatise of the extreme complexity of the 
subject. However, selected aspects of the psywar effort can probably 
be evaluated with techniques we have:at hand, if proper consideration is 
given to the difficulties inherent in the task, and if the shortcomings of 
past efforts are heeded. However, it is clear at this point that we have 
many more. questions than answers. : 
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THE PUEBLO ae 
By THE 7TH PSYOP Group 


This analysis of a North Korean film illustrates the integrated use of the SCAME formula 
for evaluative purposes. 


‘SUMMARY 


Much propaganda “hay” has been made by North Korea of the capture 
of the USS Pueblo. Pyongyang wire service mentions the “intrusion of 
the U.S. imperialist armed spy ship” almost daily. The domestic daily 
newspapers, Nodong Sinmun and Minju Chosen, also give extensive 
coverage to the circumstances surrounding the Pueblo. The two dailies 
are a Party organ and a Government organ, and, therfore, propaganda 
oriented. North Korea also sends propaganda abroad, especially when, in 
the NK view, such a U.S. vulnerability as the Pueblo can be exploited. 


*Excerpts from “The Pueblo Film,” 7th PSYOP Group, 15th PSYOP Detachment, 
“Communist Propaganda Trends,” SD 69-13, 22 August 1968. 
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The magazine, Korean Youth and Students, No. 92, 1968, gave the crew’s 
confessions and carried pictures of the captured crew members. Pyon- 
gyang Times gave extensive coverage to the capture and subsequent 
happenings. However, North Korean propaganda aimed at foreign 
targets reached its zenith in a film produced by “2.8 Studio” of the North 
Korean People’s Army (KPA) entitled “Pueblo, Armed Spy Ship of the 
U.S. Imperialist Aggressors.” . . . 
This film is probably one of the most traveled films in the world. It has 


sess in Communist and non-Communist countries throughout the 
world. , 


* OK OR Ok OR 


Recently, the film found its way, or rather, it was directed-on its way 
by North Korean Communists, to the Japan-North Korea Association in 
Japan. Here, the Nihon Broadcasting Corporation (NHK) televised the 
hour long film in an abbreviated twenty minute capsule. This was the first, 
known public showing of the film outside North Korea. The NHK nar- 
rator introduced the film in the Japanese language; however, the actual 
North Korean film was in English. This included the narration by the 
North Koreans and the voices of various officers and crewmen. — a 

Since video-taping procedures are rather simple, it was possible for 
non-official Americans, for the first time, to view this piece of North 
Korean propaganda. North Koreans, as is well known, say the Pueblo 
was in territorial waters, and claim that the crew admits this. This 
analysis does not delve into the pros and cons of this claim. Nor will any 
effort be made about the possibilities of “brainwashing” or coercion to get 
the crew’s confession. and appeal to President Johnson. . 

The purpose of this paper is to analyze the film as propaganda, to 
describe, in empirical terms, the appearance of the crew and their envi- 
ronment, and in conclusion, compare the film with other North Korean | 
' propaganda methods and themes. ae 

The analysis of the propaganda film will follow the “SCAME” formula. 
That is, the analysis will be made in regard to Source, Content, Audience, 
Media, and Effects. 


[SOURCE ANALYSIS] 


The source of this propaganda is identified by the narrator as the 2.8 
(founding day of KPA) Studio of the North Korean People’s Army. This, | 
it would seem, gives credibility to the film since the KPA is the source. 
The KPA, which includes all North Korea’s military services, captured 
the Pueblo. KPA identify closely with the North Korean Labor Party 
(KLP), which is, in turn, easily identified with Kim Il-song, who is said to 
have founded KPA and KLP. Therefore, the credibility of this film is 
enhanced since the source captured the Pueblo, and who else could better 
film the story? KPA is closely identified with the North Korean leader, 
Kim I]-song. In summary, the source, KPA, is an indication that the film 
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originated from an official voice. This gives the film a more potent effect 
than might be the case of a supposed commerical film. 


[CONTENT ANALYSIS] 


Content analysis of the film’s script is based on a direct translation of 
the Japanese language narration of the film. The subject matter of this 
film can be divided into four categories: 

1. The Pueblo, acting under orders from the U.S. oveeament: in- 
truded into North Korean territorial waters. 

_ 2 The Pueblo» was engaged in espionage activities against North 
Korea. 

3. The United States Goveritient must apologize for this activity. 

4. The crewmen are being treated well by the North Korean Govern- 
ment. 

The North Korean method of describing these four categories is s the 
next step in a content analysis. The first category, the Pueblo intruded 
into North Korean territorial waters, is “proven” by several methods. 
The captain of the Pueblo, Commander Lloyd Bucher, admits that he 
“intruded deep into the territorial waters of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea. . .” He also states that the Pueblo sailed within 7.6 
miles of Ryodo Island. Then the navigator, Navy Lt. Murphy, describes 
both verbally and visually, by tracing on a wall map, the course of the 
Pueblo and its intrusions into North Korean territorial waters. From the 
script, one can distinguish at least six intrusions as described by Murphy. 


The final bit of North Korean evidence of a territorial-water intrusion 
was in the letter signed by the crew and addressed to the President. The 
letter states that the U.S. must admit “the Puebdlo’s infiltration into the 
North Korean territorial waters.” The film shows the officers and crew 
filing by to sign this appeal to the President. 


The fact that the Pueblo was acting on orders from Rear Admiral 
Johnson, U.S. Navy, is attested by Captain Bucher. He said that he was 
to collect various oceanographic information in the “the territorial waters. 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea with radars and various 
kinds. of observatory instruments in a clandestine manner at Chongjin, 
Wonson, and several other points.” And in the letter to the President, it 
is stated again that the assignment of the Pueblo was given by the U.S. 
Government. 


The second eoheane category is that the Pueblo was engaging in espio- 
nage activities. One North Korean propaganda technique is to compare a 
slogan and use it over and over. In the case of the Puebdlo this has been 
done again and again. “The armed intelligence ship of the U.S. imperialist 
aggressor” has become almost a proverb in North Korea. Captain 
Bucher, in his confession which he reads aloud in the film, says that “we 
spied on various military installations and the distribution of industries, 
and the deployment of armed forces .. .” The contents of the letter to the 
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President, which Bucher also reads aloud, reiterates the espionage mis- 
sion of the Pueblo. 

The North Korean insistence that the U.S. apologize for the intrusion 
and activities is manifested primarily in the open letter to President 
Johnson. Bucher reads, “Our repatriation will be realized only in the case 
that the Government of the United States admits, not only the Pueblo’s 
infiltration..., but hostile acts, and sincerely apologizes for these acts 
and gives assurance that they will not be repeated ...” The letter then 
gives an emotional call for the crew’s quick repatriation. 

The fourth content category is that North Korea is treating the crew- 
men humanely, in spite of the crew’s admitted criminal acts. The crew is 
seen eating breakfast while sitting at Western-style tables and chairs. 
The crew is shown reading North Korean books printed in English. 
Recreation is provided for all crew members and officers in the form of 
cards and physical conditioning exercises. One sequence of pictures illus- 
trates the medical care being afforded the men by their North Korean 
captor. 

The crewmen had rooms which appeared to be individual type rooms. 
They were furnished with Western-style furniture and beds. It was noted 
that the rooms appeared ready for a “White-glove” inspection. 


[AUDIENCE ANALYSIS] 


- In audience analysis of the “SCAME” formula, it is found that this film 
has been shown in a myriad of countries. It must be assumed that the 
term audience takes on a very broad connotation. However, there are at 
least several common characteristics that can be found in all of the 
diverse audiences. For one thing, the film is, say the North Koreans, 
shown at embassies or official functions. The other is that all of the 
countries have some level of relations with North Korea. This might well 
predispose viewers to be more receptive to anti-U.S. propaganda. 

There is also the possibility that there is more than one intended 
audience. It is obvious that the countries where this film is shown are the 
apparent audience group. However, it would appear that North Korea 
hopes to influence other world people who are either neutral or even 
pro-U:S. at this time. Japan, for instance, has no official relations with 
North Korea. Such areas may, in fact, be North Korea’s ultimate audi- 
ence. One thing not yet mentioned is the possibility that this film may be 
targeted for the U.S. The effect may be fairly great even though the U.S. 
does not see the film. This may seem incongruous at first glance, but this 
still may be the case; If North Korea could add to internal dissension in 
the U.S. by sowing doubts as to whether the Pueblo was in international 
waters, there is little doubt that North Korea would do so. Yet, how 
could this benefit North Korea? Two ways, one direct, one indirect. First, 
if doubts were implanted in the minds of Americans concerning U.S. 
military involvement in Korea, there might be a “pull-out of South Korea - 
movement” similar to the case with Vietnam now. 
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ments is very seldom used in the Western world. For instance, the North _ 
Korean Government insists on being called the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea (DPRK), and, as can be seen in the movie script, this 
phrase is used at least seven times by Bucher and Murphy, the ship’s 
navigator. It is obvious that some North Korean “guidance” had to be 
given to these two men, since the North Korean Government will not 
allow itself to be referred to as anything but the DPRK. Western nations 
do not usually use DPRK. 

A final incongruity involves the crew’s living quarters. The quarters 
were unquestionably adequate, almost plush. However, one might ques- 
tion the fact that the rooms appeared “white-glove” inspection-ready. It 
is to be expected that the men would have to keep their rooms straight, 
for morale purposes, if nothing else: However, the fact that nothing was 
out of place makes one wonder if these quarters are really used by the 
crew. 

In eanelinene | it is obvious that ile North Koreans have ‘ited the 
Pueblo incident to great benefit. The film “Pueblo, Armed. Spy Ship of the 
U.S. Imperialist Aggressors,” is “good” propaganda, at least as far as 
North Koreans are concerned. . 

[The ida is followed | by a translated sent of the film. i 
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SOURCE ANALYSIS 


Analysis of the source of a communication atocdses on the relationship of 
the source and the audience and often involves the question of “credibil- 
ity.” In other words, although source prestige and other variables may be 
relevant considerations in the analysis, they are insufficient without data 
‘on the audience attitudes by which those variables may be affected or 
which they may affect. Most of the conclusions regarding attributes of the 
source that may be important in determining his credibility are tentative: 
research findings of scientists in the communications field seem to con- 
flict. Richard H. Orth, in the first of two essays in this section that deal 
with source attributes and audience credibility, discusses some of the 
more important conclusions research has indicated. A contribution by R. 
Barry Fulton describes one method used to measure credibility. Radio 
Free Europe’s (RFE’s) sampling techniques also illustrate a means to 
measure the relationship of the audience to persuasive appeals from 
various countries. 

Source analysis need not focus solely on on audience-source relation- 
ship, although this is usually the subject on which it seeks to shed light. 
Study of the role of the communicator may also involve its relationship to 
a political hierarchy or its philosophies, attitudes, or operational 
methods. Valyuzenich’s polemical description of the American organiza- 
tion for, and approach to, international political communications is an 
example of such analysis. 

The concluding essay in this section provides an additional example of 
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how the evaluation of the communicator’s objectives and technique can 
contribute to nonhostile source analysis. 


- SOURCE FACTORS IN PERSUASION* 


By RICHARD H. OrtH 


In developing a persuasive appeal, PSYOP ignnas: must carefully consider the attributes 
- of the source as a significant desideratum is receptivity to the message. 

In their classic summary of source effect, Hovland, Janis, and Kelley 
suggest that the term “source” can subsume under it more specific ele- 
ments of the communications process such as the originator and channel.! 
They further state that most probably the same basic factors that apply 
to persons will apply to other elements such as the medium used. For the 
purposes of this essay, the distinction among the various types of sources 
has little importance. The main principle is that the nature of the source 
ought to be considered before a campaign is initiated. 

- Hovland, Janis, and Kelley mention only some basic considerations: ? 
Communicator credibility and trustworthiness and the duration of the 
effects brought about by the credibility and/or trustworthiness of the 
communicator. Most of the results of their work have become a standard 
caveat among individuals involved in both the basic and applied fields of 
attitude change. However, further inroads have been made by looking 
into the concept of credibility i in more detail. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SOURCE: SIMILARITY 
_ There should be some basis for similarity of interest between the source 
of the message and the target. Moreover, the similarity should occur in 
an area relevant to the issue. One issue that has come to the fore concerns 
the similarity of the source and the receiver. It appears that when the 
two enjoy some area of shared. characteristics, the source has more 
success in persuading the target. Before accepting such a statement, one 
must examine more closely how similarity affects persuasiveness. For 
example, Mills and Jellison found that if the sender has an occupation 
similar to that of the target, he is more persuasive.*? Interestingly 
enough, the similarity in occupation did not increase persuasiveness by 
making the source seem more credible. Rather, the increased persua- 
siveness derived from the medium of shared experiences. A study by 
‘Berscheid found that a similarity in values helped boost the effectiveness 
of the source.* Moreover, Berscheid showed that similarity of values is 
more important if that similarity occurs in an area relevant to the issue on 
which the persuasion is being attempted.® 

In a further investigation of the similarity issue, Brock showed that 
fine discriminations were made by the receiver,® thus suggesting that the 


*Original essay by Richard H. Orth. 
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closer the source and the receiver are, the better the chance of influencing 
the receiver. 23s 

It should be noted for practical application of such research that the 
similarity that is being discussed is specifically concerned with the values 
held by the source and the receiver. Thus, the psyoperator must be very 
careful if he chooses to base a campaign on the similarity between a 
source and a target. For example, it may seem intuitively correct to use a 
defector as the source of a message urging surrender. However, a ques- 
tion that must be asked is: “Do this source and the proposed target hold 
similar values regarding surrender?” The evidence, by the fact that the 
source defected while the target did not, suggests that they have dif- 
ferent values about surrendering to an enemy force. As shown below, this 
fact need not, by itself, rule defectors out as sources in PSYOP cam- 
paigns. However, their use must be carefully weighed in terms of the 
potential benefit and potential harm to the campaign from the receiver’s 
evaluations. 


INTENT 


The source’s intentions are important to the success of a persuasion 
campaign. If the intent to persuade is obvious, the PSYOP com- 
municator can circumvent the suspicion of an audience by presenting the . 
message in a particular framework that can override the obvious intent. 
Another characteristic of the source that has received some attention 
since the original concerns expressed by Hovland, Janis, and Kelley is the 
intent of the communicator.” The question here is whether a communica- 
tion that is an avowed attempt to persuade is more successful than one in 
which the objective (persuasion) is hidden. Intent could be examined in 
more general terms, but most frequently it concerns an individual's 
assessment of what the source is attempting to accomplish by engaging in 
the communication process. One need only consider his own behavior 
when reading or watching television. An advertisement or political 
statement is interpreted by the audience as an attempt to persuade. Of 
course, if the receiver’s attitude is already in line with the message, the 
judgment may be (and usually is) different. There is little chance that the 
receiver will assess the source as one who is trying to convince him to 
change his attitude. However, ifthe source advocates a position different 
from that of the receiver, the latter will accuse the source of trying to 
sway his feelings. Usually when this occurs, very little opinion change 
takes place. There is evidence for this phenomenon. For example, it has 
been shown that a communicator is more effective when he is overheard 
than when he confronts the receiver.* Another study showed that taking 
a receiver’s mind off the fact that a persuasion attempt is being made 
resulted in greater attitude change than allowing him to concentrate on 
the persuasion.® Interestingly enough, this was found to be true only 
when there was strong reason to feel that the receivers were involved in - 
the issue over which the change was advocated. This latter point further 
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supports the contention that intent becomes a factor only when there is a 
change advocated by the source. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the intent issue for the 
psyoperator is that the receiver will surely attribute intent to persuade to 
any effort directed at him from an enemy force. Thus, the psyoperator 
must keep in mind that his efforts to persuade the enemy soldiers begin 
with a major handicap. 

One effective technique to overcome this handicap is to convince the 
receiver that the intent to convince him is undertaken because the source 
actually likes the receiver.!° In other words, a receiver who thinks that 
the source likes him even though he is trying to persuade him to alter his 
opinion will be more likely to change. Intuitively, this makes sense. The 
receiver would have to ask why someone who likes him would want him to 
change his opinion. There are only two responses to the question. On one 
hand, the source might not know what he talking about. On the other 
hand, if the source does know what he is talking about, he must be 
thinking about the best interests of the receiver. This thought process 
demonstrates that one must be wary of simply using a source who is 
known.-to be friendly to the target; he must also be considered to have 
some expertise on the issué of the’ attempted Bersuasion: 


DISCREPANCY 

The discrepancy betiveen. the source ani és receiver should be at a level 
where there can be some basis for mutuality:The primary question con- 
cerning discrepancy involves the relationship of the amount of differerwe 
between the source and the receiver to the degree of receiver attitude 
change. Generally, the greatest amount of change will take place at the 
intermediate level of discrepancy. Figure 1 demonstrates this relation- 
ship graphically. It should be obvious that if there is no discrepancy, 
there can be no change. Moreover, as the amount of discrepancy in- 
creases, so does the amount of change. This is true only up to a point: 
Thereafter, the amount of change begins to decrease as ae discrepancy 
becomes even larger. 


HIGH 


Amount of Change 


Amount of Discrepancy | 
Figure 1 
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‘This is a very familiar process, exemplified in bargaining situations. In 
such a case, the buyer meets the price asked up to a point. Past that - 
point, he begins to bargain with the seller to see if they can reach a 
mutually satisfactory price. In this context, the more the seller sees that 
his price is beyond the buyer’s reach, the more he will tend to lower his 
price. In essence, the roles of source and receiver keep reversing until 
agreement is reached. However, if the price that the two parties have in 
mind is the same, there will be no. bargaining. Similarly, if the prices are 
too far apart there is little change that bargaining will occur. If either the 
buyer or seller perceives that the latter is true, there will be little Bone of 
reaching agreement. 

Thus, it behooves the ieraaealin - insure that the source he uses is 
seen as being within the scope (usually referred to as the “latitude of 
acceptance”) of the receiver. Unlike the bargaining situation, there is 
little chance that the source can move toward the receiver in his attitude. 
In other words, change on the pat of the receiver will usually bea major 
change... 

Yet, it might be eorwohile for a PSYOP campaign to. try the bargain- 
ing approach. However, it has been shown that when there is a great deal - 
of difference between the source and the receiver, the receiver will 
attempt to 'derogate the source. That i is, rather than trying to think up 
counterarguments, the receiver will reject the source as being either 
noncredible or unknowledgeable. If this is true, then a change in the 
extremity of the source’s position may give. credence to the receiver’s 
earlier judgment. This would then make the receiver even more likely to 

reject the qualification of the source. 


CREDIBILITY . 

The source must ie credible to ther receiver. Credibility has fesdiupnally 
been discussed in terms of trustworthiness and expertise. For example, a 
source that is shown to be trustworthy is more credible than one that is 
shown to be untrustworthy. However, trustworthiness is an attribute of 
the source that is attributed by the receiver. Thus, a Communist news- 
paper. may be seen as untrustworthy by non-Communists but as 
trustworthy. by ‘Communists; the obverse might be true of a non- 
Communist newspaper. The psyoperator must be aware of this phenome- — 
non. It may operate even more subtly: A source considered trustworthy — 
by a particular receiver in one situation may not be considered so in 
another situation. For example, an enemy officer may be a highly trusted 
source for his men about the course of a war when he is their commander. 
However, should this same officer defect, his comments on the course of 
the war may easily be dismissed because of his defection. Thus, it is not 
only necessary for the psyoperator to keep in mind the problem of how 
trustworthy the source is, but he also must be aware of the limitations of 
trustworthiness. Moreover, he must analyze the trustworthiness of a 
source—not from his own perspective, but from the view of the receiver 
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of the message. Trustworthiness is attributed to the source by the re- 
ceiver based on his analysis of a multitude of characteristics either actu- 
ally possessed or assumed to be possessed by the source. 


EXPERTISE 


The source must exhibit some expertise in the field. he is discussing. 
Another area of credibility that we have ignored thus far is that of | 
expertise. It is common sense that one is much more likely to follow the 
advice of an expert than that of a novice. The expertise requirement has 
received ample treatment elsewhere, and there is little need to dwell on 
it. The psyoperator must utilize a source that is knowledgeable on the 
issue on which persuasion is attempted. Although demonstrated exper- 
tise in a related area may enhance the source somewhat, it is preferable 
that his expertise be precisely in the aed pels discussed. 


THE SOURCE AND THE MESSAGE 

Especially in PSYWAR situations, it is from the message that the 
receiver infers the credibility of the source. We have thus far concerned 
ourselves primarily with characteristics of the source. These characteris- 
tics are either. possessed by him or they are attributed to him by the 
receiver. In this context, the question arises: “How does the receiver 
attribute the characteristics to the source?” Oftentimes, the attribution 
originates simply in observation. For example, racial or ethnic similarity 
is often visible to the receiver. Other characteristics can be attributed to 
the source by knowledge of the position he holds. For example, expertise 
can be attributed to a college instructor because he is a teacher and, 
therefore, different from someone who speaks in a social situation. 

In a practical sense, however, such clear-cut situations are not often 
available to the psyoperator. Messages are conveyed in such a manner 
that the source is usually not clearly identified. This does not mean that 
the receiver will not attend to the source of the message but rather that 
he determines on a subjective basis who the source is. One device that is 
available to the receiver is the message. He may reasonably ask “Who 
would want to say this to me?” or “Who would want me to perform the 
acts suggested in the message?” For example, a leaflet suggesting sur- 
render to soldiers of the enemy forces will obviously be attributed to the 
forces suggesting the surrender. He will then compare the reasons given 
for the need to surrender with what he knows to exist. On the basis of this 
comparison, he will make a judgment about the credibility of the source 
(It must. be noted that the credibility attributed to the source from this 
single compariosn is likely to persist for some time, especially if it is 
negative. This should not be confused with the dissociation of source 
from content which also operates over time). 

Earlier in this discussion the effect of the similarity between the source 
and the receiver was discussed, and the discrepancy between the stand of 
the source and the stand of the receiver was examined. The similarity can 
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be attributed by a variety of means, including observation. The discre- 

pancy, on the other hand, is attributed usually on the basis of the message 
_ from the source to the receiver. What happens when the receiver sees the 
source as being similar to himself, and then when the message is re- 
ceived, he sees a large discrepancy between himself and the source? He 
has two alternatives available. First, he could determine that the source 
has more knowledge than he does and will thus change his attitudes. The 
latter could be done with the least psychological cost. The receiver could 
think that the source was forced into saying something he did not really - 
believe because he was forced to do so by someone with control over the 
fate of the source. In a situation where the source is being held by the 
enemy forces, this has a great deal of credence, as in the case of a 
captured comrade. The psyoperator must be aware of the latter possibil- 
ity even when the campaign is aimed at friendly or neutral people. 
However, in this situation he can increase the psychological cost of the 
second alternative by loading the source with credibility that would be 
difficult to discredit. 

Another area where the message can affect the rating of the source is in 
the nature of the language used. If the message is difficult to understand 
(too complex) or is stylistically incongruent with the source, the receiver 
is likely to question the quality of the source. For example, if the source is 
presented as being similar to the receiver and uses a language style that 
is very dissimilar from that used by the receiver, the intended similarity 
will quite likely be ineffective, the whole result being a futile PSYOP 
‘appeal. 


CONCLUSION 


- In conelusion, it is clear that the characteristics of the source are 
important to the potential effectiveness of a PSYOP appeal. We discussed 
some characteristics other than the usual trustworthiness and expertise 
‘factors. We do not minimize the importance of these two characteristics, 
but we must recognize that the source characteristics important to suc- . 
cessful PSYOP appeals are many and that all are important. Moreover, 
the psyoperator must be careful not to isolate source characteristics as 
being the only relevant factors. Quite often all the care taken to insure a 
good source can be lost by selecting a message that results in the re- 
ceiver’s derogating the source. The qualities of the source and the content 
of the message must be congruent if any attitude change is to result. 
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THE LIKABILITY AND SELF-INTEREST OF THE 
. SOURCE IN ATTITUDE CHANGE* 


By Vernon A. SToNnE 
AND 


Harrocapps S. aie * 


Pihaanee provided reveals that it is not always safe to assume that a likable. source will be 
more effective than an unlikable source, and that self-interest (as reflected by occupation) 
interacts with other source variables rather than manifesting itself as a main effect. — 


Recent studies have shown that the most favorable source is not always 
the most effective agent of persuasion. Bauer has found that enduring 
attitude change in the face of counterpropaganda may be better wrought 
in some cases by a source of questionable trustworthiness than by a 
high-trust source.! Also in. contradiction to common sense notions, Wals- 
ter, Aronson and Abrahams have found that in some cases a low prestige 
source may be more persuasive than a high prestige communicator.? 

The latter finding came ina test of the hypothesis that “regardless of 
his prestige, a communicator will gain in effectiveness when he advocates 
a position opposed to his own best interests and will lose effectiveness 
when he advocates a selfish positon.” 3 To test this hypothesis, the Wals- 
ter group used a prosecutor as the high prestige source and a criminal as 
the low prestige source. The topic was court power—whether there 
should be more of it, which would presumably be in the best interest of 
the prosecutor, or less court power, in the best interest of the criminal. 
There were four conditions, each source taking each side of the argument. 
As predicted, the criminal was more effective in changing attitudes when 
he argued against his best interest. But contrary to expectations, the 
prosectuor was almost equally effective whichever way he argued. This 
indicated an interaction between prestige and self-interest whereby the 


*From “The Likability and Self-Interest of the Source in Attitude Change,” Journalism 
Quarterly, XLVI, No. 1 (Spring 1969), pp. 61-68. Reprinted with the permission of 
Journalism Quarterly, copyright holder. 
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low prestige source gained in effectiveness by arguing against his own 
best interests, but made no difference for the high prestige source. 

Walster and her associates did not accept the interaction interpreta- 
tion, however. They. held the results might have been in part an artifact 
of the high school student subjects’ being more familiar with arguments 
for strong courts than with arguments against them. They conducted a 
second experiment in which the sources were a prosecutor and a criminal . 
from the supposedly less familiar Portuguese court system. In this exper- 
iment, as predicted, each source was more effective when he argued 
against his self-interest. Support was claimed for the hypothesis that 
such will be the case regardless of prestige. 

A test of that hypothesis would demand that there iniieed be differ- 
ences in the perceived prestige of the sources. In the first experiment by 
the Walster group, the prosecutor was clearly rated higher than the 
criminal on prestige. But.in the second experiment, with the setting 
shifted to Portugal, the criminal was rated almost as high as the pros- 
ecutor. It appeared. possible that prestige differences might have in- 
teracted with self-interest in the first experiment but were too small todo | 
so in the second. 

The present study was addressed to the conflicting questions posed by 
the two earlier experiments: Does arguing against his best interest en- 
hance the persuasiveness of a communicator, regardless of his prestige? 
Or does such enhancement come only for low prestige sources? 

The approach taken here differed from that of Walster and her as- 
sociates in three basic ways. First, to rule out the possibility of differen- 
tial-effectiveness of messages arguing for and against an issue, the same 
message was used in all conditions. Second, occupation was used for the 
manipulation of self-interest rather than of prestige; the manipulation of 
positive. and. negative source characteristics was undertaken independ- 
ently of occupation. Third, in ascribing the source characteristics con- 
stituting global prestige, credibility and personal likability were manipu- 
lated separately. 

The latter strategy was intended to rouide a test of the relative effects 
of credibility and likability on attitude change. The source characteristics 
of expertness, honesty and influence which constituted the prestige index 
used by the Walster group may be seen as essentially components of 

credibility in that they deal with the credentials of the source in relation 
to the message. But Aronson and Golden have demonstrated that opinion 
change may be influenced by characteristics of the source which are more 
or less irrelevant to his credentials. Moreover, Rarick has separated 
“cognitive” and “affective” components of source prestige and found both 
to be positively related to attitude change.® 

Credibility, in turn, may be considered in terms of such components as 
expertness and trustworthiness. Although probably closely related in 
most cases, they do not necessarily have to be. One can conceive of a - 
source which is considered highly expert but untrustworthy and another 
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which is trustworthy but inept. The credibility component chosen for 
manipulation in the present investigation was professional expertness. 

Likability was treated as including only those characteristics which 
generally are considered to make a person personally likable but are not 
necessarily related to his expertness in a profession or an area of . 
knowledge. 

Predictions were made for expertness rather than likability because | 
expertness was considered closer to the global prestige variable used in 
the study suggesting the present one. The main.objective was a test of 
the opposing predictions suggested by data from the study by Walster 
and associates. The prediction derived from their hypothesis was for a 
main effect of self-interest whereby a source arguing for such self- 
interest would be more persuasive than a source arguing for such self- 
interest, regardless of expertness. The opposing prediction, suggested by 
the first experiment by the Walster group, was for an interaction 
whereby an inexpert source would be more effective when arguing 
against than when arguing for his best interests, but an expert source 
would be equally effective whichever way he argued. 


METHOD 


Subjects were 95 male and 73 female students enrolled in an under- 
graduate radio-television course at the University of Wisconsin. The 
experiment was conducted by the senior author during a regular class 
period. 

Subjects were randomly assigned to the eight Axparimental conditions 
in a 2x2x2 factorial design. The manipulated variables were (1) the 
self-interest (occupation), (2) the expertness and (8) the likability of the 
source. The main dependent variable in the before-after design was 
attitude change on the issue of courtroom television. 

All materials were contained in a single mimeographed booklet titled 
“Free Press-Fair Trial Study.”¢ Booklets for the iene conditions were 
identical except for the page describing the source. 

The attitude change message was represented to the subjects as one of 
the responses in a nationwide survey requesting opinions on the issue of 
television in the courtroom from a random sample of lawyers and news- 
men. The message, a 36-line argument against courtroom television, was 
constructed largely of excerpts from the United States Supreme Court 
decision of 1965 in the Billie Sol Estes case. 

To point up the self-interest differences of the occupational variable, 
the booklet’s introduction explicitly noted that television journalists gen- 
erally consider it against their best interest to have their cameras banned 
from courtrooms and that criminal lawyers generally favor such a ban on 
grounds that the presence of television cameras may interfere with a fair 
trial for their clients. It was also noted that the news media and the bar 
have collided on the issue many times in recent years. 

The source was introduced as JRB, a respondent in the nationwide 
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survey. At the start of a two-paragraph description, he was further 
introduced as either (1) a television journalist or (2) a lawyer specializing 
in criminal cases. 

Expertness was manipulated in the first paragraph by describing the 
source as either (1) a successful practitioner in his profession who had 
received high recognition from his colleagues or (2) an unsuccessful prac- 
titioner who had been described by colleagues as “lacking in sound 
judgement and professional competence.” Thus professional prestige was 
used as an indicator of expertness. 

Likability was manipulated in the second paragraph of the source 
description by noting that “people who know JRB on a day-to-day basis” 
describe him as either (1) pleasant, unpretentious, sensitive to the feel- 
ings of others, etc., or (2) unpleasant, pretentious, insensitive, ete., 
characteristics which would tend to make a person unlikable though he 
might be a highly respected expert in his profession. 

No explicit information was provided regarding the source’s trustwor- 
thiness, Any perceptions of trustworthiness were left to be inferred from 
the descriptions of the professional expertness and personal likability of 
the communicator. 

All attitudes were assessed on bipolar 7-point scales before and after 
the attitude change message was read. Attitude toward the issue was 
assessed by four agree-disagree items expressing the issue of television 
and free press-fair trial in slightly different ways. The source was 
evaluated on six dimensions: (1) his reliability as a source of information 
on the issue at hand, (2) expertness on the issue, (3) bias, (4) trustworthi- 
ness, (5) likability as a person and (6) general attractiveness. The mes- 

‘sage was evaluated by (1) how well made and (2) how sincere were the 
arguments.’ 


RESULTS 


Source Evaluation Factors. A factor analysis of correlations between 
source evaluation items yielded two factors (Table 1). Reliability and 
expertness loaded high on the first factor; scores on those two items were 
summed for the expertness used in the study. Likability and attractive- 
ness evaluations loaded high on the second factor and were summed for 
likability scores. Because the loadings for trustworthiness and bias were 
distributed equally between the two factors at the start of the experi- 
ment, those characteristics were treated separately. 

Manipulation Checks. The pre-message ratings in Table 2 show that 
the source manipulations yielded the intended high-low distinctions both 
in the expertness and likability conditions. The midpoint of each evalua- 
tion continuum was 8. The mean initial expertness rating given sources in 
high expert conditions was 9.48 and in low expert conditions 5.79. The 
difference between likability ratings in the likability conditions was even 
greater—a mean of 10.21 for subjects who read the high likability source 
description as against 4.74 for those reading the low likability description. 
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TABLE 1 


Factor Analyses * of Perceived Source Characteristics 


Pre-Message ; Post-Message 
Factors Factors 
I. ra Po OD, 
Traits . 
Reliability 88 .26 - 87 ; 16 
Expertness .89 08. 385. 16 
_ Likability 04 93. .09 94° 
Attractiveness 2 35 85 17 -93 
Trustworthiness . 61 62 69 36 
~ Unbiased 38 85 66 -  =.05 
% of total variance - 868 — 36.3 . 40.6 — 32.3 


% of common variance 60.4 49.6 55.7 44,3 


* A principal components solution with varimax rotation was used. 


TABLE 2 


Mean Pre- and Post-Message Evaluation of Sources 


By Expertness Conditions By Likability Conditions 


Traits and : - “Pre: ., - Post : Pre : Post 
Occupations 4 High Low High Low - High Low High © Low-.— 
Expertness or an en PE 
"Journalist 9.48 4,79 10.60 8.86 7.69 6.52 9.55 9.90 — 
Lawyer . 9.52 6:79 10.76 9.67 8.88 7.48 - 10:14 10,29 
Likability. oe TR ha S : : 
Journalist . 7.95 5.98 .. 9.19. 8.67 9.74 4.19 10.26 7.59 
Lawyer — 8.93 7.05 9.81 8.50. 10.69. 5.29. 10.69 - 7.62. 
Trustworthiness Poe 
Journalist ; 4.43 2.95 5.00 4.05 4.38 3.00 4.64 4.40 
Lawyer 4.50 3.36 5.24 4.14 4.79 3.07 486° | 4.52 _ 
Unbiased 
Journalist 3.19 2.838 . 4.07 3.98 3.381 2.71 3.88 4.17 
Lawyer 3.50 = 2.71. 4.02 3.29 8.55 2.67 3.38 3.98 


4 Expertness scores represent the sum of two 7-point scales (expertness and reliability). Likability scores 
represent the sum of separate 7-point scales for likability and attractiveness. Trustworthiness and Unbiased scores 
are by single 7-point scales. N:-= 42 per mean. 


TABLE 3 


Mean Message Evaluations 


; By Expertness By Likability 
Criteria and Conditions : Conditions 
Source Occupations High Low High Low 
Arguments well made “ 
Journalist . 6.17 6.14 5.93 6.88 
Lawyer 6.21 5.83 6.02 6.02 
Arguments sincere 4 
Journalist - 5.98 5.55 5.88 5.64 
Lawyer . 6.00 5.07 5.81 5.26 


4 Scores are by 7-point scales. N = 42 per mean. 
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There was a fairly high correlation (.41) between the effects of the 
separate expertness and likability manipulations. Table 2 shows that 
likability as well as expertness was higher in the high than in the low 
expert conditions. Similarly, perceived expertness was higher in the high 
likability conditions. Ratings on trustworthiness and lack of bias were 
also higher when the source had been described as either expert or 
likable. 

- An unexpected result was some initial confounding of occupation with 
the other source variables. The lawyer was initially rated higher than the 
journalist on both expertness (F = 7.68, df = 1/160, p <.01) and likability 
(F..= 9.51, df = 1/60, p <.01). ‘Occupational differences in ratings on 
trustworthiness and lack of bias, while not significant, were also initially 
in the direction favoring the lawyer. One possible explanation is that the 
issue involved was essentially a legal one and thus.a lawyer might be 
expected to be better qualified on it. An alternative explanation is that 
the subjects may have perceived criminal law as a more prestige 
profession than television journalism. Bass 


M essage Evaluation. Table 3 shows that, regardless of what the sub- 
jects thought of the source initially, they. perceived his message as highly 
expert. The mean rating given the arguments of the attitude change 
message on the “how well made” criterion was 6:09 on a 7- -point scale. The 
sincerity of the arguments was also rated highly, the over-all mean being 
5.65. Although there were some variations by conditions, the mean mes- 
sage ratings were all high. 


‘Source Evaluation Change: A comparison of pre- and post-message 
evaluations in. Table 2 shows that the message, which was the only 
variable intervening between the two ratings of the source, substantially 
changed perceptions of the communicator. Ratings. of his expertness and, 
to a lesser extent, his likability went up in almost every cell following the 
highly rated message. Both for expertness and likability, evaluations of 
initially low-rated sources cheney) more than those for sources. rated 

high initially.® 
' One effect. of these changes was the elimination of any y significant 
over-all differences between the journalist and the lawyer on expertness 
(F = 1.95, df = 1/160, n.s.) and likability (F <1) ratings. Occupation was 
intended to serve only as the manipulation of self-interest and not to be 
confounded with the other source variables. The data indicate that no 
such confounding existed at the time attitude change was recorded. 

However, another. effect of the source evaluation changes proved ad- 
verse from the standpoint of testing the main prediction. The highly rated 
message also eliminated the high-low expertness distinction initially 
achieved by the source descriptions. When his message had been read, 
the source was perceived on the expert (>8) side of the continuum both 
by subjects in the expert condition (M = 10.68), and by those in the 
intended inexpert condition (M = 9.26). Thus, as in the second experi- 
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ment by Walster and his associates, differences in perceived professional 
expertness or prestige of the source were quite small. 

Table 2 shows that the source likability distinction remained following 
the message, though the high-low gap was reduced considerably. The 
intended unlikable source remained slightly on the unlikable side (M = 
7.61) and the intended likable source was clearly on the likable side (M = 
10.48) of the continuum. 

The message, then, can be seen as having a more pronounced effect c on 
the centent-directed (cognitive) source variable of expertness than on the 
purely source-directed (affective) variable of likability. The message also 

appears to have reduced the overlap between the cognitive and affective 

evaluations. The correlation between likability and expertness dropped 
from an initial .41 to a post-message .28. Furthermore, as Table 1 shows, 
the message changed the source evaluation factor structure. The 
content-related traits of trustworthiness and bias, which had loaded 
equally on both factors initially, moved clearly to the credibility factor 
following the message. 

Attitude Change. The existing beliefs of the majority of the subjects 
were congruent with the position taken in the attitude change. Seventy 
percent were on the low (anti-television) side of the midpoint of 16 on the 
against-for continuum. The mean initial attitude level was 13.06 and the 
median was 12.54. 

The four items assessing attitude toward the issue of courtroom televi- 
sion were summed, and attitude change was calculated by subtracting 
total attitude following the message from total initial attitude. 

An analysis of variance (Table 4) failed to yield the main effect of 
self-interest which the Walster group’s hypothesis would have pre- 
dicted.® The analysis also failed to yield the interaction between self- 
interest and expertness predicted under the alternative hypothesis that 
arguing against his best interest will enhance persuasiveness for an 
inexpert source but not for an expert source. The fact that sources in both 
expertness conditions were rated expert at the time attitude change was 
recorded can be seen as militating against differences due to expertness. 

Self-interest interacted with likability, and the direction of the interac- 
tion was the one predicted for expertness. The means in Table 4 show 
that the low likable source arguing against his self-interest was more 
effective than the low likable source arguing for his self-interest. In the 
high likability condition, on the other hand, the communicator arguing for 
his self-interest’ (the lawyer) was as effective as the one arguing against 
his self-interest (the journalist). Furthermore, using identical arguments, 
the low likable journalist was more effective than the high likable jour- 
nalist. 


DISCUSSION 


_ The evidence indicates that self-interest—at least the kind reflected by 
occupation—interacts with other source variables rather than manifest- 
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TABLE 4 


Summary of Analysis of Variance of Attitude Change and Means 
of Interaction between Self-Interest and Likability 


MS ~ F 


Source of Variance af 
Self-interest (A) 1 10.01 . 1.07 
Expertness (B) 1 22.15 2.37 
_Likability (C) 1 22.15 2.37 
AxB 1 : 1.92 1 
AxC 1 41.01 4.38%. 
BxC 1 18.01 1.92 
AxBxC 1 .29 1 
Error 160 9.36 
Means 
How Message Relates Source Likability 4 
to Source Self-Interest High Low 
Against (journalist) 1.45, 3.265 
For (lawyer) 2.29, p 1.694 
*9<.05 


4 Means bearing the same subscript do not differ at the .05 level by Duncan multiple-range test. N = 42 per cell. 


ing itself as a main effect. Although the interaction between self-interest 
and likability was not the one for which predictions were made, the 
‘pattern was the same as had been predicted between self-interest and 
expertness. The unlikable source enhanced his effectiveness by arguing 
against his best interests, but such was not the case for the likable source. , 
As for the predicted interaction involving expertness, it probably was not 
given an adequate test in this experiment because the expert-inexpert 
distinction initially achieved was not retained through the crucial period . 
of a attitude change. 

How far this evidence can be generalized depends upon the extent to 
which the intended variables were indeed manipulated. Checks of the 
expertness and likability manipulations showed that they produced the 
desired perceptions of those variables. But were the differences produced 
by occupations primarily due to perceptions of self-interest? Or did other 
variables associated with the occupations contribute substantially to the 
interaction with likability? Had the sources been union and industry 
officials and the issue open-shop legislation, for example, would the re- 
sults have been the same? In view of the explicit information given in the 
test booklets and the fact that the subjects were students midway 
through a radio-television course, it appears most unlikely that they could 
have failed to associate the appropriate professional self-interest in the 
issue of courtroom television with the occupations of lawyer and TV 
journalist. Whether other. occupational connotations acted as variables 
confounded with professional self-interest is unknown. This is a hazard of 
using occupations as indicators of self-interest. 

Be that as it may, the attitude change interaction is clear evidence that 
it is not always safe to make the common sense assumption that a likable 
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source will be more effective than an unlikable source. If the choice is 
between personally likable and unlikable sources who are willing to argue 
against their professional self-interest, the evidence here recommends 
the unlikable one. This further bolsters the notion forwarded by Walster 
and her associates that in some cases a low prestige source may be even 
more effective than a high prestige communicator. 


Why should this be the case? Why should the unlikable journalist, rated 
lowest of all sources initially, tend to be more effective than any other 
source in the experiment? A search for correlates revealed that, although 
the attitude change message was the same for all sources, the arguments 
tended to be rated best made (Table 3) when they came from the unlika- 
ble journalist. The 6.38 rating given his arguments is significantly differ- 
ent (p<.05 by 2-tailed t test) from the 5.93 rating given the same argu- 
ments from the likable journalist. The correlation between attitude 
change and argument effectiveness ratings was .22 (p<.05). Should this 
appear to belabor the obvious, it is noted that other variables which 
might have been expected to correlate with attitude change did not. 
Evaluations of expertness, bias and trustworthiness of the sources, 
changes in these evaluations and ratings of argument sincerity yielded no 
correlations. with attitude change. The only other measured source or 
message variable correlating with attitude change was change in. likabil-. 
‘ity (r = .21, p <.05). Here again, the greatest change was toward the 
unlikable journalist, initially rated least likable of all sources. 
The fact that the message was congruent with existing attitudes of the 
_ majority of the subjects was considered as a possible partial explanation 
of the results. However, this was discounted when an analysis of. 
covariance adjusting for initial attitude levels yielded the same interac- 
‘tion pattern, as did a separate check of the 41 subjects for whom the 
message was incongruent with initial beliefs, i. e. , they favored courtroom 
television. 
Relationships between the pee components of source and message 
evaluation are of interest in their own right. The evidence suggests that it 
is well to consider the message-related (credibility) and purely source- 
related (likability) components of source evaluation separately. Although. 
there may be some overlap between credibility and likability, they appear 
to operate independently enough to warrant separate consideration. 


Perhaps the evidence pointing most strongly to a specific area of 
further research is that which showed the message to have such pro- 
nounced effects on source perception. Although such a change in source 
evaluation is not surprising in view of congruity theory,1! most inves- 
tigators have studied only the effects of initial credibility and other source 
variables upon message acceptance and attitude change and have ignored 
the effects these processes may have upon how the source is perceived. 
The present study demonstrates that the communicator may be seen 
quite differently before and after his message is received. Such evidence 
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argues against the procedure of assessing only initial attitudes toward 
sources. 


Finally, the pre- and post-message factor analyses of source evalua- 
tions indicate that when explicit information regarding expertness and 
likability but not trustworthiness is available, people tend to draw 
equally upon cues from the other characteristics in estimating trust- 
worthiness. However, a message judged highly expert and sincere can 
move trustworthiness clearly into the credibility factor. The question of 
how trustworthiness is related to other variables also warrants further 
study. 


NOTES 
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THE HUNGARIAN SELF-IMAGE AND THE HUGARIAN IMAGE 
OF AMERICANS AND RUSSIANS* 


By Rapio FREE EvRoPE 


Findings, in part, indicate, but do not prove conclusively, that stereotypes cannot be. 
changed by a radio station’s efforts alone; however, at least to some extent, the young © 
and the better-educated are less given to extreme national stereotyping. ; 


INTRODUCTION 


This report investigates the Hungarians’ image of themselves and of 
two other nationalities: the Americans and Russians. 

It is part of a research series examining national Auto- and Hetero- 
Stereotypes in Eastern Europe and follows the study “The Polish Self- 
Image and the Polish Image of Americans, Russians, Chinese, Germans, 
and Czechs,” published in January 1969. 

Like the previous study, this one is based on the Buchanan-Cantril 
“Adjective Check List.”! The respondents are handed a list of adjectives 
and asked to select those that in their opinion apply to their own ecoun- 
trymen. They are then asked to do the same for each of the foreign 
nationalities. 

The Buchanan-Cantril “Adjective Check List” consists of twelve adjec- 
tives: 


Hard-working _.  Self-controlled 
Intelligent Peace-loving 
Practical Conceited 
Generous Cruel 

Brave Domineering 
Progressive Backward 


For this study the list had to be slightly adjusted: “Self-controlled” was 
eliminated because pre-test results showed that the interviewees were 
not sure just what it denotes. “Progressive” was replaced by “Advanced” 
because of the tendentious connotations of “Progressive” in Communist 
countires. 

The idea underlying the employment of the “Adjective Check List” is 
based on the observation that people tend to ascribe to their own social or 
national group a set of characteristics generally different from the charac- 
ter traits they ascribe to other groups or nations. The resulting self- 
' image (“Auto-Stereotype”) is predominantly flattering, while their pic- 
ture of “others” (“Hetero-Stereotype”) is strongly influenced by how 
much they imagine those others to be like themselves. 


*Excerpts from “The Hungarian Self-Image and the Hungarian Image of Americans, 
Russians, Germans, Rumanians, and Chinese,” Radio Free Europe, Audience and Public 
Opinion Research Department, February 1970. 
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Thus the relative “similarity” or “dissimilarity” between group 
stereotypes is a useful indicator of the degree of friendliness or dislike 
between groups or nations. : 

Extensive research in this field has led to three conclusions: 

(a) Hetero-Stereotypes are seldom based on objective assessments; as 
a result the tendency to extreme stereotyping reveals the existence 

- of strong emotions between social or national groups. 

(b) Established social Hetero-Stereotypes resist change. Even the 

"recognition of individual differences among members of the “other” 
group rarely affects the Hetero-Stereotypes of the group as a 
whole (“Some of my best friends are ....-.. UL sxeycne:s ”). 

(c) National Hetero-Stereotypes are sometimes less rigid, especially 
when formed as the result of specific and extraordinary situations 
and if they are of recent origin. As Cantril and associates noted, the 
temporarily positive American Hetero-Stereotype of the Russians 
deteriorated significantly between the joint-war-effort year of 1942 
and the cold-war year of 1948. This sharp change occurred because 

the Russian actions during the cold-war period were contrary to. 
U.S. policy and the American self-image.” : 
However, long established national Hetero-Stereotypes are as difficult 
to change as social ones. They are almost immune to change when this is 
attempted by a government which does not have the support of its nation. 
It is known that the policy of the Hungarian regime toward most Western 
nations conflicts with popular sentiment. 

The survey findings will be analyzed in two ways: 

-(a) All eleven adjectives will be treated as an entity and the overall 
findings for one nation or social subgroup will be compared with the 
overall findings for another. 

(b) The adjectives will be grouped into and analyzed in the following 
four categories: 

(1). Hard-working 
Intelligent ; . Positive Unemotional 
Practical 


(2) Brave : 
Peace-loving Positive Emotional 
Generous 


(3) Advanced Level of Development 
Backward 


(4) Conceited 
Domineering Negative Emotional 
Cruel z 
The first section of the report compares the Hungarian self-image with 
the Hungarian image of the other nations in toto. [Other] sections will 
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treat each nationality in greater detail with special i as on how age 
and educational background affect the attitudes. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 


This report is based on a survey of 1,055 Hungarian nationals inter- 
viewed ... by independent opinion research institutes in seven West 
European countries. The interviewers were not identified with Radio 
Free Europe. 

Most of the respondents were visiting the West as tourists (41%) or as 
guests of families living in the West (36%). Regime officials and members 
of regime-sponsored groups accounted for 8%. Fifteen percent were 
refugees or legal emigrants. 

Certain population groups (people with lower educational and occupa- 
‘ional attainments and rural residents) were underrepresented in the 
sample. Other groups (urbanites and the educational and. occupational 
elites) were overrepresented. To bring the sample results into line with 
the population at large, these disproportions were corrected ex post 
facto: the weights.of the underrepresented groups were appropriately 
increased and those of the overrepresented groups decreased to conform 
with their distribution in the entire population.. 

The COMPARATIVE AND CONTINUAL SAMPLING methad: was 
applied. This-:method stipulates that analysis can be undertaken only if all 
findings based on the different and independent samples obtained in the 


various interviewing areas a to a significant extent. 


OK OK Ok 
I. How the Hungarians Compare Themselves. 


to the Americans and Russians 
The respondents were handed the list of eleven adjectives and told: 
Here is a list.of:words by which one can describe people. Please. go through this list 
carefully and select all the words from it which apply to your countrymen. 
The process was then repeated separately for . . . Americans, Rus- 
sians, Germans, Rumanians, and Chinese. 
Table 1 lists the findings for all six nations: 


Table i 
Hungarian Hetero-Stereotypes of: 
Hungarian ; 
Self-Image Americans Germans Russians . Rumanians Chinese 
% % % % % % 
Hard-working  . . . 69 53 82 23 | 8 45 
Intelligent 4 51 71 13 | ll 13 
Practical 43 71 67 26 18 20 
Brave 79 29 57 27 4 17 
Peace-loving 67 4l 20 28 15 3 
Generous 68 63 13 8 4 1 
Advanced 49 52 38 17 14 5 
Backward 8 1 1. 49 61 59 
Conceited 23 32 57 44 37 28 
Domineering 4 11 30 58 40 44 


Cruel 3 6 35 49 46 64 
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As Table 1 shows, there were side differences in how the Hungarians 
looked at the five foreign nations. 

To assess relative degrees of sympathy or antipathy, the Hungarian 
Auto-Stereotype was correlated with each of the five Hetero- | 
Stereotypes. The correlation coefficients had a potential range from 
+1.00 (total identity) to —1.00 (total contrast). 

The resultant correlation can be interpreted in terms of the basic 
theory outlined in the introduction, namely that the degree of similarity 
or dissimilarity between a national Auto-Stereotype and a national 
Hetero-Stereotype is indicative of the character of feelings between 
nations. | 


Table 2 
Hungarian Auto-Stereotype : American Hetero-Stereotype = +0.71 
Hungarian Auto-Stereotype : German Hetero-Stereotype = +0.40 
Hungarian Auto-Stereotype - : Russian Hetero-Stereotype = —0.67 
Hungarian Auto-Stereotype : Chinese Hetero-Stereotype = —0.76 
Hungarian Auto-Stereotype : Rumanian Hetero-Stereotype = ~—0.92 


The Hungarian Auto-Stereotype correlates positively only with the 
American Hetero-Stereotype (+0.71) and, to a lesser degree, with the 
German (+0.40). In other words, the Hungarians ascribe to the Ameri- 


cans many, and to the Germans some, of the characteristics they ascribe 
to themselves. 


The three other correlation coefficients were negative: the Russians 
(0.67), the Chinese (—0.76), and the Rumanians (—-0.92); they showed a 
marked contrast to the Hungarian self-image and thus antipathetic sen- 
timents. : 

However, a more qualitative analysis of the assessments reveals that 
the correlation coefficients fail to tell the whole story. Because émotional- 
ity is probably the major determinant of stereotyping, an attempt was 
made to isolate the emotionally charged adjectives in the “Adjective 
Check List” and consider them separately—i.e., to compare Their preva- 
‘lence in the Hungarian self-image with their prevalence in the five 
Hetero-Stereotypes. An average score was computed for the three posi- 
tive emotional adjectives in the list (“brave,” “peace-loving,” and “gener- 
ous”), and the three negative emotional adjectives (“conceited,” 
“domineering,” and “cruel’). 

Graph 1 shows the following results: 

The high “positive emotional” score for the Hungarian Atuo- 

Stereotype indicates that the traditional national virtues of bravery and 
' generosity and also love of peace continue to stir the Hungarians. 

Scrutiny of the various Hungarian Hetero-Stereotypes gives the fol- 
lowing picture: 

(1) The Hungarians’ emotional attitude toward the Americans was the 

only positive one, the ratio between “positive emotional” evalua- 
tion and negative being 2.75: 1. In all other Hetero-Stereotypes the 
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NEGATIVE EMOTIONAL ; —— POSITIVE EMOTIONAL 


Hungarians © 


Americans 


Germans 


41% 


Russians 


. Rumanians 


41% 


Chinese 


45% F 


Graph 1. 


Degree of Emotionality in the Hungarian Self-Image 
and in the Hungarian Hetero-Stereotype of Five Other Nations. 


negative emotionality exceeded the positive, with variations from 
nationality to nationality. 

(2) Hungarian sentiments toward the Germans were ambivalent (ratio - 
of positive: negative = 1:1.4), but the degree of emotional involve- 
ment was considerable: 71% (positive score = 30; negative score= 
41), 

(3) The Hungarian attitude toward the Russians was predominantly . 
negative (ratio positive: negative = 1:2.4), but it was marked by the © 
same _high degree of emotional involvement as the German 
Hetero-Stereotype was, 71% (positive score = 21; negative score = 
50). 
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(4) The “emotional” Hetero-Stereotypes of both the Rumanians and 

_ the Chinese were almost exclusively negative (the ratio positive: 
negative for the Rumanians being 1:5, for the Chinese 1:6.4). Half 
the sample revealed emotional involvement in their attitude toward 
these two nationalities. For the Rumanians 49% (positive score = 8; 
negative score = 41), for the Chinese 52% DOsiEve score = 7; 
negative score = 45). 

The findings may be interpreted as follows: 

The Americans, in the eyes of the majority of Hungarians, possess to a 
relatively high degree two of the character traits that Hungarians con- 
sider themselves to possess—“generosity” and “love of peace,” but this 
“positive emotional” image was incomplete: only a minority of Hungar- 
ians (29%) attributed.to the Americans the most highly regarded virtue in 
the Hungarian self-image, “bravery.” The low “bravery” evaluation is no 
doubt a heritage from the 1956 Hungarian revolution: many Hungarians 
still seem to blame the West, especially the U.S., for withholding aid | 
against the Soviets during that crisis. Nevertheless, few Hungarians 
attributed to the Americans such “negative emotional” characteristics as 
“conceited” (82%), “domineering” (11%) and “cruel” (6%). In fact, they 
saw these character traits almost as frequently in themselves. 

The Hungarians’ emotional attitude toward the Germans was ambiva- 
lent. On the one hand, the Germans drew the highest rating for “brav- 
ery,” the most valued trait in the Hungarian self-image; on the other _ 
hand, the Germans ranked very low in other assumed positive Hungarian 
characteristics: “generosity” (138%) and “love of peace” (20%). The high 
rating for “bravery” must be partially traceable to the Hungarian- 
German military cooperation in World Wars I and II. Nevertheless, the ~ 
Germans’ relatively high showing for “negative emotional’ 
characteristics—“conceited” (57%), “cruel” (35%) and “domineering” 
(830%)—indicates an emotionally unfriendly attitude. As will appear later, 
the relatively positive image that, overall, the Hungarians hold of the 
Germans is due to “positive unemotional” traits of character. 

There is nothing surprising in the Hungarians’ strong emotional in- 
volvement with the Russians, or in the fact that those emotions are 
predominantly negative. One has only to recall the Soviet occupation of 
their country during World War II, the establishment of a Soviet- 
sponsored political system, and the Soviet suppression of the 1956 Hun- 
garian revolution. “Domineering” (58%), “cruel” (49%) and “conceited” 
(44%) were the Russians’ most frequently mentioned “emotional” at- 
titudes. 

The Hungarian Hetero-Stereotype of the Rumanians reflects the 
long-standing territorial dispute between the two countries and the prob- 
lem of the Hungarian minority in Transylvania. The Rumanians were 
seen as lacking all the traditional character strengths of the Hungarians 
(“bravery,” 17%; “generosity,” 1%; “love of peace,” 3%), and as possess- 
ing such “negative emotional” characteristics as “cruelty” (46%), 
“domineeringness” (40%) and “conceit” (87%). 
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Although the Chinese are far away and the Hungarians’ personal 7 


experience with them is nil, this Hetero-Stereotype is predominantly 
negative. “Cruelty” was the most frequently mentioned character 
trait—a reflection no doubt of a traditional fear of the “Yellow Peril”—as 
well as of a repugnance for the political dogmatism and intrasigence of the 
Chinese leadership, evocative as they are of the worst periods of the 
Stalinist era. 

Graph 2 shows how the Hungarians assessed themselves and the five 
other nationalities with regard to their “level of development”—i.e., how 
often they used “advanced” and “backward” to describe their own nation 
and the others. 

The Hungarians’ image of their own level of national development, as 
depicted in Graph 2, reflects the tendency of all social or national groups 
to flatter themselves. The positive/negative ratio of 6:1 poe to 8%). is 
very favorable. 

The assessments of the five foreign nations chow a clear-cut split: 
everything west of Hungary was considered highly advanced, everything 
’ east backward. The Americans led all other nations, including Hungary, 
in their assumed level of development. The Germans approximated the 
Hungarian self-image. The Russians, in spite of their considerable 
technological achievements, were regarded as being rather backward. 
Traditional superiority feelings toward the Rumanians colored that im- 
age. The Chinese—as the most “Eastern” of the five nationalities—were 
considered the most backward. 

Net scores for the level of advancement for the six nationalities— 
-arrived at by deducting the “backward” scores from the “advanced’— 
-clearly show this split: 


Americans + 51 
Hungarians + 41 
Germans + 37 
Russians — 32 
Rumanians — 47 
Chinese — 54 


II. The Hungarian Self-Image 


Now we shall submit the Hungarian self-image ‘to closer scrutiny, 
paying particular attention to differences related to such factors as age 
and education. 

Both the “positive emotional: and the “positive unemotional” groups of 
adjectives dominated the Hungarian Auto-Stereotype (Graph 3). The 
attributes that the Hungarians most frequently ascribed to themselves 
were: “brave” (79%), “intelligent” (74%), snare working” (69%), “gener- 
ous” (68%) and “peace-loving” (67%). 

Among the “negative emotional” characteristics, “conceited” was men- 
tioned by 23% of the respondents. This and the fact that less than half the 
interviewees considered the Hungarians to be “advanced” (49%) and 
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Graph 2. 


Hungarians 


Americans 


Germans 


Russians 


Rumanians 61% 


Chinese 


“practical” (48%) shows that the Hungarian self-image was not com- 
pletely uncritical. ce. | 

Graph 4 shows a remarkable similarity between young and old, in other 
words a strong consistency in the Hungarian national self-image. In spite | 
of this general consistency, the young Hungarians considered their com- 
partiots less “hard-working,” less “generous” and less “brave” than the 
older generation did—the skepticism of the youth of today. 

Graph 5 compares the Auto-Stereotype of the well-educated Hungar- 
ians with that of the less well-educated. 
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While age did not significantly affect the Hungarian self-image, educa- 
tion did: 

Graph 5 shows that the members of the educational elite viewed their _ 
countrymen much more critically than the non-elite did—most signifie-"— 
antly in respect to the following attributes: “hard-working” (educational 
elite = 48%, non-elite = 82%), “brave” (64% to 90%), “practical” (86% to 
51%), “advanced” (42% to 54%), “peace-loving” (63% to 72%) and “con- 
ceited” (36% to 19%). . . 

Graph.6 shows that in the breakdown by education the young Hungar- 
ians followed the pattern of the overall sample: The more educated were 
more self-critical. 


Ill. The Hungarian Image of the Americans 


Graph 7 depicts the favorable Hungarian hetero-stereotype of the Ameri- 
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Graph 4. 
The Hungarian Self-Image 
(According to Age) 
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cans which evidently exists in both the emotional and unemotional per- — 
ceptual areas. 

Graph 7 shows that the Hungarians viewed the Americans as “practi- 
cal” (71%), “generous” (63%), “hard-working” (538%), “advanced (52%), 
and “intelligent” (51%)—mostly “positive unemotional” characteristics. 
However, the high “level of development” assigned to the Americans and 
the important “positive emotional” attribute “generous,” one of the most 
treasured traits in the Hungarian ecaey contributed to the favorable 
overall image. 

Moreover, the Americans’ positive image was untarnished by strong 
“negative emotional” sentiments. Only 32% regarded the Americans as 
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Graph 6. 
The Hungarian Self-Image 


(According to Education). 
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“conceited,” 11% as “domineering,” and 6% as “cruel.” “Conceited” and 
“domineering” are attributes very likely to be attached to a world power, 
but they were mentioned by surprisingly few respondents—not so very 
many more than ascribed them to their own countrymen (“conceited,” 
23% “domineering,” 4%). It is noteworthy that in spite of the incessant 
regime propaganda about American “war.crimes” in Vietnam, only six out 
of one hundred Hungarians considered cruelty part of the American 
national character. 

Graph 8 compares how Hungarians with only a basic education differed 
from the better-educated in their view of the Americans. Hungarians 
with a university education considered the Americans significantly more 
“practical,” “brave,” and “generous” but also more “conceited” than the 
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Graph 6 
The Hungarian Self-Image 


(According to Education— 
of Those up to 25 Years of Age Only). 
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non-elite did. Concerning the two “positive emotional” characteristics— 
—“brave” and “generous”—the attitudes toward the West developed dur- 
ing the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 may very well be mainly responsi- 
ble for the differences: Hungarians with only a basic education probably 


regard the U.S. inaction during that crisis as having been motivated by 
cowardice anf selfishness, wheras their better-educated compatriots see a 


less simplified picture. 


Graph 9 shows that the young educated showed the same pattern as the 
older educated. By the same token, young people with lower education 
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held nevertheless the same attitudes as the old lower educated respond- 
ents.: 
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Graph 9 shows that the young educated showed the same pattern as the - 
older educated. By the same token, young people with lower education 
held nevertheless the same attitudes as the old lower educated respon- 
dents. 

As Graph 10 shows, the Hungarian Hetero-Stereotype of the Russians 
is dominated by “negative emotional” sentiments. The Russians were 
described as “domineering” (58%), “cruel” (49%), “backward” (49%), and 
“conceited” (44%). Only a tenth to a quarter of the respondents saw 
“positive emotional” traits in them, suggesting that the majority of Hun- 
garians feel toward the Russians a mixture of cultural superiority and a 
strong antipathy. 

As Graph 11 shows, the older respondents were more negative about 
the Russians than the younger generation was. The two age groups 
differed most on emotional characteristics: more young respondents de- 
scribed the Russians as “brave” and “peace-loving.” Conversely, the 
over-40 group tended to regard the Russians as more “cruel” and 
“domineering.” 
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Graph 8. 
The Hungarian Image of the Americans 
(According to Education) _ 
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No significant differences in feeling toward the Russians could be 
elicited from Hungarians of different educational backgrounds. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


The Auto-Stereotype and the various Hetero-Stereotypes of RFE lis- 
teners and of non-listeners differed only slightly. Where statistically 
significant differences could be established, it was not the factor of listen-. 
ing or non-listening which produced them but other factors unrelated to 
Radio Free Europe’s impact. The data indicate but do not conclusively — 
prove that stereotypes cannot be changed by a radio station’s efforts 
alone. . 
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Graph 9. 
The Hungarian Image of the Americans 


(According to Education— 
of Those up to 25 Years of Age only). 
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IV. THE HUNGARIAN IMAGE OF THE RUSSIANS 


Graph 10 suggests that most Hungarians have strong negative emo- 
tions toward the Russians and feel culturally superior to them. 

These findings, like those in the. first major APOR study of national — 
stereotypes—“The Polish Self-Image and the Polish Image of Americans, 
Russians, Chinese, Germans and Czechs,” January 1969—reaffirm the 
basic theory put forth in the Introduction: Established Hetero- 
Stereotypes resist change, and even the recognition of individual differ- 
ences among members of the “other” group rarely affects the Hetero- 
Stereotype as a whole. This report showed, too, that a negative national 
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Hetero-Stereotype is especially firmly entrenched when it has been 
formed by a historical enmity and feeling of cultural superitoity, as the 
Hungarian attitude toward the Rumanians has been. 

However, the findings also revealed that, at least to some extent, the 
young and the better-educated are less given to extreme national 
stereotyping, although the two concurred in the negative appraisal ofthe 
Rumanians. 

In this context it was of particular significance to note that no amount | 
of regime indoctrination of the older or the young succeeded in establish- 
ing “Socialist Solidarity” or erasing national prejudices. As was stated 
before, this state of affairs will have to be taken into account in the 
decision-making processes of leaders East and West. 
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Graph 11. 
The Hungarian €mage of the Russians 


(According to Age) 
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WAYS AND MEANS OF U.S. IDEOLOGICAL EXPANSION* 


By A. VALYUZHENICH 


A current Soviet analysis of the philosophy and organization of U.S. international political 
si catrachaoda 
ke OR OF 

U.S. ideological expansion based on anti-Communist is apparent in 


new components in foreign policy machinery, as well as in intensification 
of the propaganda functions of U.S. government bodies. An important 
role is also assigned to various private and semi-official organisations, 
charity funds, educational and cultural institutions. The ways and means 
of U.S. ideological expansion are most clearly manifest in the activities of 
the three main centres of American foreign propaganda—the United 
States Information Agency (USIA), the Pentagon and the State ps 
ment. 

The president of the U.S. has charged the USIA with the mission of 
elaborating and implementing foreign policy propaganda programmes 
and actions; it coordinates the propaganda of all other U.S. government 
bodies with the exception of the Pentagon and CIA and works closely 
with the propaganda services of other imperialist states, Great Britain 
cand the Federal Republic of Germany in particular. The basic documents 
of the USIA, founded in 1953, naturally contain no references to 
“psychological warfare” or propaganda in general. These words are re- 
placed by the more neutral and flexible word “information.” Thus, U.S. 
legislators sought, as much as possible, to dissociate themselves from the 

“psychological warfare” methods which had been compromised back in 
the Truman presidency. They also tried to gloss over the class meaning of 
their propaganda and persuade other nations that the United States 
furnishes unbiased information, particularly emphasising the USIA’s 
chief aim of telling “the American story to the World”. 

According to Perusse, a former long-standing USIA propagandist, “the 
entire task of dealing with foreign people will be made easier” if the 
corresponding services of the United States will “go along with a tide of 
public opinion at home and abroad and drop the word [propaganda] | 
completely. . .” Perusse made it clear that from a strictly professional 
viewpoint, “this is ‘psychological warfare’, pure and simple, as everyone 
who has engaged in any aspect of such activity will recognise”. 

That USIA propaganda has long been called “overseas information”, 
“international communication” and “international information” dem- 
onstrates that such reommendations of the “psychological operations” 
experts have won approval. Only under the Kennedy Administration was 
 USIA activity overtly called propaganda. The USIA participation in the 


*Excerpts from “Ways and Means of U.S. Ideological Expansion,” International Affairs 
(Moscow), No. 2, February 1971, pp. 63-68. 
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“psychological operations” carried out by the U:S. military in Vietnam 
has generally revealed the shameful role of the USIA in fabricating and 
putting about all kinds of slander to whitewash the criminal U.S. aggres- 
sion in Indochina. _ . 

In preparing news and comment for'the Voice of America radio station,. 
TV broadcasts, films, displays, magazines, booklets and other publica- 
tions, the USIA propagandists pursue the same objectives that are dic- 
tated by U.S. military-political strategy aimed at interfering in the 
domestic affairs of soverign states. Lecturers, teachers and tourists 
going abroad receive similar instructions in propaganda. 

Blatant propaganda moves which may clearly compromise the U.S. 
Administration in the eyes of the world are frequently carried on not by 
USIA but by organisations and centres with private signboards such as 
“Radio Liberty” or “Radio Free Europe”. The CIA, which maintains 
close contacts with the USIA, is charged with carrying out the most 
important ideological subversion. 


KR KOK 
Everday news released by the USIA and other American propaganda 
services is called “managed news”. Miles Johnson, a journalist writing on 
international affairs and familiar with “the management of news,” wrote 
that it implied “all of the means, direct and indirect, the government 
employs to manufacture, control, manipulate, and shape the news relat- 


ing to its activities so as to affect opinion, either at home or abroad, in a 
manner advantageous to itself”.? ; 


Two Washington journalists exposed the alleged objectivity of the U.S. 
ruling circles’ “information policy,” when they wrote of U.S. foreign 
policy in the 1960s: “Repeatedly the government of the United States has 
been caught in the act of telling lies to its citizens and to the world. Not 
euphemisms or exaggerations, not the deft distortions and slick simplifi- . 
cations that constitute the fine art of propaganda, but deliberate and 
flagrant lies. Three successive national administrations have made the 
device of outright deception their method of choice in dealing with foreign 
affairs crises.” 3 

U.S. propaganda today frequently employs the “soft sell” method. U. S. 
ideologists had used “hard sell” at the height of the cold war when the 
overtly aggressive strategies of “containment”, “rolling back”, and 
“liberating” were proclaimed. Es 

The “soft sell” has many versions, but all of them have been most often 
used in ideological subversion against the socialist community gradually 
to erode and tindermine the foundations of socialism. In other words, they 
are part of the notorious “bridge-building” strategy. 

The manner of U.S. propaganda against socialist countries:has changed 
correspondingly. In the past, it was primarily meant for socialism’s oppo- 
nents, the remnants of the exploiting classes and people who felt “socially 
depressed”; these sections of the population were supposed to undermine 
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the system from within. U.S. propaganda is now, however, making a play 

for other ‘sections of the population brought up under socialism; it is 
counting on a long-term process of “transformation” of socialism. The 
propagandists have particularly been keen to extol the scientific and 
technological achievement of capitalist countries expecting them to cause 
disillusion with socialism thereby impelling the sections towards “inte- 
gration” with Western countries, and breaking up the socialist commun- 
ity. 

To make their material and broadcasts convincing, U.S. stopagandists 
assume an attitude of defending “true socialist ideals” by condemning all 
adherents of “conservatism”, “sectarianism,” “dogmatism” and other 
“isms” they themselves have invented. Imperialist propaganda has al- 
ways attached major importance to whipping up nationalism and 
chauvinism, counterposing them to socialist proletarian internationalism. 

USIA activity is based on the strategy and tactics of U.S. foreign 
policy propaganda. Strategic propaganda is. meant to create a situation 
conducive to the attainment of U.S. foreign policy goals in a given period, 
while tactical propaganda is concentrated on solving current political 
problems. U.S. strategic propaganda is addressed to comparatively small 
groups of people capable of influencing public opinion or the government 
of the particular country. It is for them that the bulk of books, learned 
journals and other academic publications are as a rule intended. Cultural 
- and educational exchanges serve the same purpose. The main function of 
U.S. tactical propaganda is interference in specific current events, their 

comment and appeals to the broadest possible audience through news- 
. papers, radio and television. 

_U.S. propaganda services devote special attention to determining the 
appropriate object for propaganda and the most feasible means of carry- 
ing it out. For instance, printed matter is preferred if a country is highly 
literate; radio, television and propaganda films are preferred if literacy is 
low. 

Since the launching of the Echo-I satellite in the 1960s, the U.S. press 
has debated opportunities for using outer space for broadcasting prop- 
aganda round the world by furnishing the communication satellites with 
up-to-date electronic equipment capable of generating powerful signals 
and thus making it possible to receive directly from the comsats without 
any relay stations. General Electric has estimated that in the early 1970s 
the USIA will have a system of communication satellites capable of 
broadcasting radio and TV programmes at frequencies and with peapning 
typical of the receivers in America and Europe.* 
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In 1968. . fin} a learned survey —United States ponegy Policy . 
{the authoeh: wrote: ‘ — - 
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. The immediate aims of United States propaganda programmes might range 
from building support for an existing government to promoting its overthrow or 
urging its citizens to defect; from encouraging a climate of opinion which will 
enable a friendly government. to contribute military forces to the war in Vietnam to 
encouraging an Eastern European Communist Country to assert increasing inde- 
pendence from the Soviet Union; from promoting attitudes conducive to economic 
Gevclopment ins ina new African State to minimising support for Rasirism in pas of 


Latin America.> 

The propaganda services of the [current] Administration are sparing no 
efforts to implement. these subversive aims of U.S. foreign policy prop- 
aganda. The... U.S. “information facilities” continue to serve the 
global aspirations of U.S. imperialism. They still seek importunately, 
though vainly, to create in people’s minds an embellished image of the 
U.S. as the “world leader”. But all “psychological efforts” of U.S. im- 
perialism’s ideologists are futile. 

In the spring of 1969, the U.S. Congress published a ealicion of 
documents, a sequel to the studies conducted by leading American ex- 
perts on the U.S. “image” abroad. The collection also included recom- 
mendations aimed at improving the “Image.” A very important goal of 
U.S. propaganda has always been to create an embellished U.S. “image” 
and a distorted “image” of its ideological adversary, corresponding to the 
general political lines and interests of the U.S. ruling circles. 

The above-mentioned collection, entitled The Future of the United 
States Public Diplomacy ,® contains numerous facts attesting to the sharp 
deterioration of U.S. “image” in recent years and failures of U.S. foreign 
policy propaganda; the U.S. “image” abroad has considerably deterior- 
ated owing to such events as U.S. aggression in Indochina, racial unrest 
and the increasing crime rate. The aforesaid experts conclude: “The 
mental picture that many foreigners have of our nation is increasingly 
that of a violent, lawless, overbearing, even a sick society.” 

They blame this unsatisfactory state of affairs partly on “modern com- 
munications” which tend to “stagger negativism”. However, the conclu- 
sions also contain some rational ideas, such as, that foreign policy “begins 
at home”, that foreigners judge the U.S. on its record not on its words, 
and that “propaganda of action is far more powerful, expressive, and 
persuasive than words.” At the same time, these experts propose that 
the government should intensify efforts to prepare and implement all 
aspects of foreign policy propaganda, which, as they hold, ought to 
improve the U.S. “image” abroad and, as far as possible, denigrate 
socialism and the socialist community. 

The Pentagon and all the forces that make up ae U.S. military- 
industrial complex are playing a leading role in the ideological explansion 
of U.S. imperialsim. Pentagon propaganda is not only militaristic; it also 
fully reflects the viewpoint of the forces which comprise this complex and 


provide it with ideas. 
* * e K * 


Pentagon foreign propaganda aims to uphold the morale of U.S. ser- 
vicemen as well as to “manage” public opinion in the countries where U.S. 
troops are stationed. According to the information released by the Pen- 
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tagon, the radio and television services of the U.S. armed forces, number- 
ing more than 350 radio and 90 TV stations, work for U.S..troops abroad.7 
This vast radio and TV network is intended both to brainwash U.S. 
Defence Department personnel and to maintain the cold war and war 
hysteria atmosphere abroad. 

Special groups of war correspondents are busy producing anti- 
communist films which also praise militarism and other “blessings” of the 
American way of life. For instance, Pentagon film-shooting groups 
brought 118 films from Vietnam in 1968 alone. Not one film, however, 
attempted to give an objective notion of the Vietnamese war... An 
international affairs expert at the University of Maryland observes that 
all films are nothing but dirty propaganda about the U.S. servicemen’s 
“noble mission” in Indochina. . . 

The Pentagon also puts out films which, at first glance, are unconnected 
- with military affairs, yet incite blind hatred for Communism. They in- 
clude Free People (the script written in the spirit of rabid anti- 
Communism cynically slanders life in socialist countries), The Line is 
Drawn, The Road to the Well, and other similarly stereotyped produc- 
tions. 

Pentagon military-propaganda services produce their own films and 
help private companies whose films are of interest to the Defence. De- 
partment. Thus, in the spring of 1969, [a] congressman . . . openly 
condemned the backing lent by the Pentagon to actor John Wayne and his 
company in the filming of the ultra-militaristic film The Green Berets 
glorifying the “feats” of the U.S. Task Force in Vietnam. [The author] 
stressed that “the glorified portrayal of the Vietnam War, which is the 
heart of this film, raises serious questions about the Defence Depart- 
ment’s role in using tax funds for direct propaganda purposes. . . . This 
alliance of Hollywood and the Pentagon seems to have brought out the 
worst in both institutions.” 

CBS, NBC, ABC and U.S. private corporations supply their produc- 
tions to Pentagon radio and television services free of charge. The Penta- 
gon also uses The Voice of America, operated by the USIA. The 
magazines’ and books’ divisions of the Pentagon Office of Public Affairs 
puts out special military and military-propagandist publications. The 
Defence Information Office holds press-conferences and -publishes and 
distributes pamphlets, books, magazines and newspapers under more 
than 125 titles with a total circulation of close to ten million copies. 

The reporters of U.S. newspapers and magazines who write “favoura- 
bly” about Pentagon activities are asked to write for military magazines 
which pay them substantial fees. At the same time, the journalists who 
cover events objectively, the war in Vietnam in particular, find them- 
selves under the surveillance of the Pentagon security service. Such 
measures by the Pentagon special services make the civilian mass media 
distribute the information which comes directly from the Department of 
Defence or the newspapermen who are very close to it and have won a 
reputation as ultra-patriots. 
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The Pentagon special services try hard to influence the younger gener- 
ation outside the U.S. ideologically and psychologically, achieving this 
through the Defence Information School of the Defence Department. It 

was set up soon after the Second World War and now covers 28 countries 
on three continents where 8,000 Pentagon-appointed instructors teach 

over a million U.S. servicemen’s and local children. 

....The dangerous influence of this “state within a state,” is increas- 
ingly more openly discussed in U.S sociopolitical and academic circles. A 
conference on U.S. national goals and war budget was held in Washington 
in March 1969. The 45 Congressmen and 19 academics and experts who 
took part in the conference severely criticised Pentagon activities. Pen- 
tagon leaders, however, ignore U.S. public criticism. Speculating on the 
“Communist menace” and fanning chauvinism and obscurantism, Penta- 
gon top-brass and the military-industrial complex seek to fashion the 
American way of life after a pattern of a “garrison state.” 

The ramified apparatus of the U.S. State Department, which of late has 
been more widely used for foreign policy propaganda, is one of the most 
important channels of U.S. ideological expansion. 

The speeches and statements of the Secretary of State and other U.S. 
foreign policy leaders, as well as the messages sent to heads of state, are 
invariably meant to influence public opinion in those countries. At press- 
conferences regularly held by the State Department, its high-ranking 
officials brief reporters on various aspects of U.S foreign policy. Even in 
the U.S. the substance and quality of information given to the reporters 

at those press-conferences are often severely criticised. . . .Washington 
correspondents often feel that the State Department “is seeking to use 
them as instruments of psychological warfare.” 8 

The ideological and “psychological” action of the State Department is 
_ not confined to press-conferences and briefings. It is also evident in the 
practical measures carried out in cultural and educational exchange 
arranged, as a rule, jointly with the USIA. As an important form of 
foreign. policy propaganda, such exchanges have served and continue to 
serve the global aims of U.S. foreign policy. A report of the Bureau of the 
Budget of the House of Representatives in charge of the State Depart- 
ments’s budget openly stated: “Culture for culture’s sake has no place in 
the United States Information and Educational Exchange Program. . . 
cultural activities are indispensable to all propaganda. . . ”.® 

. . . [A] former U.S. Ambassador to the UN . . . has said that con- 
tacts with East European. states are not “awards” conferred on com- 
munist governments but a means of getting Western ideas through to 
Eastern Europe and diminishing dependence on the Soviet Union. It was 
hardly surprising therefore that . . . [the] former head of Radio Free 
Europe, one of the main centres of anti-Communist and anti-Soviet prop- 
aganda, was appointed Assistant-Secretary of State for cultural and 
Educational exchange.. . 

The notorious American aid to foreign countries administered through 
the Agency for International Development (AID), a special body of the 
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State Department, is but a poorly camouflaged political diversion by U.S. 
imperialism against peaceloving peoples. A professor who served for 
many years in the State Department, the AID, Department of Trade and 
the CIA, disclosed the ideological and political meaning of the aid when he 
said that its most important function was “to counter the spread of 
Communism,” and emphasised that it was just these considerations that 
are “preponderant in decisions to provide aid” !° to a particular country. 

Specialists from developing countries who come to the U.S. under the 
AID exchange programme are taught not so much technical subjects as 
unquestioning admiration for the virtues of the American way of life. On 
the other hand, U.S.specialists sent abroad take special courses of train- 
ing in accordance with the ideological and political policies of the U.S. 
State Department. 


The Peace Corps comes under the State Department and is an instru- 
ment of ideological expansion in developing countries. Its volunteers are 
often regarded by the governments of the recipient countries as subver- 
sive and, consequently, as having nothing in common with “strengthening 
mutual understanding” avowed by the Corps Charter. 

The most important objective of U.S. ideological expansion carried out 
by the strategists and tacticians of American foreign policy propaganda is 
to split the ranks of imperialism’s opponents and to sow discord between 
the socialist countries, to poison the minds of workers, and to denigrate 
socialism. Bourgeois propaganda seeks to break up the common front of 
struggle for peace and socialism by appealing to nationalistic and 
chauvinistic feelings, juggling with all manner of anti-socialist ideas and 
trends and speculating on the slightest errors of its ideological adver- 


saries. 
* oF Oe ok 


The world balance of forces is continuing to change in socialism’s favor. 
Despite all their variegated attempts, the capitalist ideologists are inca- 
pable of turning the clock back. The influence of the noble and lofty 

“Communist ideas on world sociopolitical development is irreversible. 
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1 R. Perusse, “Psychological Warfare Reappraised” in W. Daugherty, M. Janowitz, A 
Psychological Warfare Casebook, Baltimore, 1958, pp. 34-35. 
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INFLUENCING POLITICAL CHANGE ° 
- BY BROADCASTING TO THE SOVIET UNION* 


By Rosert L. Tuck** 


There is competition for the ear of the Soviet listener in international broadcasts. Listeners 
are becoming more discriminating and expect to hear more interesting programs than 
before. The role of international radio is that of a source of information and ideas, rather 

than an instrument of mass persuasion. a 


ABSTRACT 


External communications are an increasingly important factor for in- 
fluencing political change in the USSR. The number of citizens who can 
hear radio broadcasts from abroad has increased fifteen times since Sta- 


*Prepared for delivery at the 1966 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City, September 6-10. Reprinted with the 
permission of the American Political Science Association and the author. 


** Author's Note: 


When this paper was written in 1966, there was only scattered evidence of efforts by 
individual Soviet citizens to challenge the regime by insisting on their legal rights to justice 
and freedom, that is, to work for political change in their own interests. The paper was, 
therefore, an outline of assumptons and suggested methods and techniques for communicat- 
ing with the Soviet listener to overcome his isolation and to broadcast relevant information 
and ideas which would help him in his own efforts toward political reform. 


During the intervening six years it has become possible to test these assumptions and 
the broadcasting methods and techniques to an increasing amount of concrete 
documentation—that is, to samizdat, the “self-published” and distributed materials of 
dissent and protest which describe the thinking and actions of individuals who contribute to 
a small but vital democratic movement within the USSR. 


Samizdat is a communication among the democrats; they take considerable risks to get 
documents to the West to inform and win support of world opinion; they depend on radio 
from abroad for further dissemination back within their own country. (As author Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn stated in his interview in The New York Times of April 3, 1972, “If we ever 
hear anything about events in this country, it’s through them,” referring to Radio Liberty.) 


As samizdat documents arrive in the West they provide the broadcaster with program 
content to inform Soviet listeners about the efforts of the democrats and to win support for 
their often heroic insistence that legal guarantees of individual rights be implemented for all 
Soviet citizens. 


This mutual interplay and interaction of supporting information and ideas between 
external broadcasters and their Soviet listeners has become a unique form of communica- 
tion. By studying and broadcasting samizdat documents along with other relevant informa- 
tion and ideas denied the audience by a regime which insists there can be no “peaceful 
coexistence” in ideology, today’s international broadcaster has an unprecedented opportun- 
ity to help his Soviet listeners in their own quest for justice and freedom—and therefore to 
hasten political change. [April 1972] 
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lin’s death. The Soviet regime has been slowly yielding to the demands of 
modern industrial society for a freer interplay of economic forces and 
individual initiative; these pressures for economic reform point toward 
corresponding relaxation in the political sphere. 

A radio broadcaster therefore can play a role in influencing political 
change (1) by regarding international radio as a source for stimulating 
information and ideas rather than an.instrument of mass persuasion: or 
manipulation; (2) by continual analysis and reassessment of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Soviet system and regime policy; (8) by continual 
study of the attitudes and aspirations of the vast complex of Soviet 
listeners (the younger generation, rank-and-file Party members, the 
technical and creative intelligentsia, et al); (4) by formulating broadcast- 
ing objectives which conform to the aspirations of the audience for faster 
political, economic, and social reform; and (5) by presenting his material 
in an effective mariner which appeals to the basic patriotism of his listen- 


ers and their own best human instincts and self-interest. 
i" *k ok Kk kK * 


THE ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL RADIO © 


International radio is a source of information and ideas, rather than an 
instrument of mass persuasion. There are some 26 million radio sets in 
the USSR capable of receiving short-wave broadcasts. [In 1971 the esti- 

_mate was 30 million.] They are in the hands of individuals who exercise 
some freedom of choice in what programs they listen to and who are not 
captive to the local networks of loudspeakers which the regime saturates 

with its official line. The omissions, distortions, and dreary political fare 

of Radio Moscow very often encourage Soviet listeners to seek foreign 
stations in preference, but listeners will not continue to search for other 
stations which do not satisfy their wish for stimulating information and 
ideas. , 

Radio broadcasts in themselves are unlikely to result in overt political 
action by Soviet citizens against a regime which has kept itself in power 
by a tightly controlled party and police apparatus for almost 50 years— - 
nor should this be intended. Appeals for direct action would, in all 
probability, disappoint the broadcaster by their lack of success. Whether 
supporters of the regime or its committed opponents, Soviet listeners 
would rsent calls from abroad [that would] expose them to regime retalia- 
tion or punishment, and [furthermore they would] tend to discount all 
other ideas and information broadcast by the same station as, in their 
minds, similarly irresponsible. . 

Thus, any suspicion in a listener’s mind that a station is trying to 
manipulate him for its own purposes would be ruinous to the station’s 
credibility, and credibility is the sine qua non of audience impact. 

The broadcaster must therefore accept the more modest—and more 
challenging—role of trying to stimulate independent thinking on the part 
of the individual members of his audience. Listening to broadcasts from 
abroad is now easier and no longer as dangerous to Soviet listeners as it 
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was'in the past. There is more competition for the listener’s ear from both 
other international broadcasters and from Soviet media which offer tele- 
vision: and entertainment. The broadcaster must therefore assume that 
listeners are becoming more discriminating and expect to hear more 
interesting programs than ever before. 


= * * * * 
SOVIET LISTENERS. 


In addressing the Soviet audience as a whole, one must bears in mind 
that it is basically patriotic, young, and therefore future-oriented, and 
made up of varying interest. groups. Broadcasts can be directed at; but 
cannot be limited to, specific categories of listeners; anyone with a re- 
ceiver might hear them, and: thus nobody should be Mnneceaeanly or 
carelessly excluded and thereby, perhaps, offended. 

- At the same time, a broadcaster who wishes to influence salitical 
change in the USSR must select program material on the basis of its 
appeal, either directly or indirectly, to those groups of listeners who have | 
political potential: the younger generation, rank-and-file members of the 
Communist Party; certain occupational groups, some of primary, some of 
secondary potential; and the various nationality groups of the USSR. 

. Appealing to politically influential listeners is a challenge, because 
many of them have a vested interest, active or latent, in the present 
system; they may simply not be interested in fundamental change, they 
may fear it. The basically patriotic majority frequently identify their own - 
interests with those of the regime and tend to react defensively to 
criticism of that regime. Therefore they must be appealed to on the basis 
of their own patriotism and self-interest and be persuaded that many of 
the regime’s policies are not in the best interests of either their country or 
themselves. Many, if not most, of them are already well aware of the 
shortcomings of Soviet society and are trying to improve their situation. 
The broadcaster’s greatest challenge today is to follow these trends in 
listener attitudes, understand them, and then help his Soviet listeners by 
supplying them with new and pertinent information and ideas with which 


to work for faster and more vaure improvement. 
x OK OK 


BROAD CASTING OBJ ECTIVE S 


In formulating and implementing his objectives, the eer will 
necessarily exercise some value judgments of his own. His program must 
‘be directed toward a definite goal and it must indicate some sense of 
mission, if there is to be a direction and purpose about his work. But the 
broadcaster cannot impose his own values on his listeners; his values 
must coincide with those of his listeners, if he is to influence political 
change inside the target area. 

The aspirations of Soviet citizens are in the direction of freedom and 
democratic political institutions which represent the best interests of the 
majority of citizens and peoples of the USSR; therefore, this should be 
the goal of the broadcaster. It follows that his mission should be to 
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encourage and help his listeners to work toward replacing the present 
oligarchical political system with one which is representative of and 
responsive to the will and aspirations of the entire population of the 
USSR; [and] to provide his listeners with information and ideas which 
will enable them to work more effectively for ene in their own in- 
terest. 

Broadcasting objectives which would fulfill this mission would encour- 
age (1) practical, democratic political alternatives to present Soviet prac- 
tice; (2) social and economic reform in the interests of the population. of 
the USSR; and (8) cultural diversity and freedom of exchange of informa- 
tion and travel for Soviet citizens. Another objective would be to correct 
omissions and distortions of official Soviet media and try to undermine 
Communist ideology, not by arguing with it in its own terms but from the 
point of view of showing that it is irrelevant and a bar to serving ue real 
needs of the people. 

In the writing of scripts it is necessary to enmeonteate on apacitic 
themes which encourage political, economic, and social reform and free- 
dom of information and travel. On the eve of a CPSU Congress or Central 
Committee plenun the broadcaster should show the need for true inner- 
party democracy instead of “democratic centralism,” [and] for hastening 
the course of de-Stalinization by opening ‘party and state archives to 
facilitate writing the full history of the 1930s, etc. When it became 
apparent that the writers, Sinyavsky and Daniel, were to be tried, broad- 
casters used this occasion to carry foreign press reaction and comment in 
‘defense of the two as artists and patriots. . . . It is. not often that 
individual broadcasts themselves can be measured for their direct audi- 
ence impact; occasionally, however, as with the coverage of the 
Sinyavsky-Daniel trial, the heated rebuttals by official Soviet media 
indicate their effectiveness. 


PRESENTATION OF BROADCAST MATERIAL. 


The soundest objectives based on the best possible analysis of the 
Soviet internal situation become academic if the presentation of indi- 
vidual scripts is not effective. If the attitudes of listeners toward their 
own situation and toward the broadcaster are disregarded, if scripts are 
not tailored directly to the attitudes and aspirations of a particular audi- 
ence, there is little hope of any effect, to say nothing of influencing 
political change. 

In addition to sound radio production and journalistic techniques to 
capture the listener’s attention, to entertain and stimulate by effective 
argumentation, and to present a convincing case; a special dimension is 
required for the Soviet listener. Despite widespread discontent and the 
numerous tensions in Soviet society, the bulk of the evidence indicates 
that typical Soviet listeners are deeply, if not fiercely, patriotic. Indeed, 
the sacrifices and repressions of recent decades followed now by the 
realization that the USSR lags far behind other industrialized countries in" 
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its standard of living seems to spur Soviet citizens to greater efforts. 
While often very critical of the Communist regime and its policies, they | 
are also quick to defend the USSR against foreign critics. 

The question of the tone of broadcasts thus becomes of :paramount 
importance for anyone trying to influence political change inside the 
USSR. All criticism of Soviet reality must be clearly in the interests of 
Soviet citizens. It must encourage constructive change and not simply 
denounce the negative aspects of Soviet life. The temptation to quote 
internal criticism in the official Soviet’ press at. length to the Soviet 
audience should be resisted—because the listener has already read it or 
heard it and because the regime uses this criticism as a device to build up 
support for its own purposes. Instead. the broadcaster should -help the 
Soviet citizen to read his own press critically and in his own interest, 
asking whether official explanations are the correct ones, suggesting 
other more basic reasons, and supporting trends toward specific reforms 
which are being discussed inside the USSR and abroad. When warranted 
and the facts are convincingly presented, he can also suggest that limited, 
piece-meal reforms have only a limited effect and that more basic changes 
in the system are necessary to achieve lasting results. 

At the same time the broadcaster must refrain from appearing to 
exploit positive internal developments for what may appear to be his own 
“anti-Soviet propaganda” purposes. Such treatment could be dangerous 
to those Soviet citizens who are working for constructive change and 
could hinder their efforts. Thus, when a Soviet writer produces a new 
work which challenges some aspects of the system, when.an economist 
advocates decentralization of: planning and controls, when a party 
member calls for more inner-party democracy, etc.; the radio: commen- 
tator should not suggest:that such developments are anti-regime acts, but 
rather treat them as attempts to help Soviet society, and as being moti- 
vated by more patriotism than is shown by the party bureaucrats who 
oppose such innovations. 

By consistently taking this approach, the broadcaster avoids giving his _ 
internal Soviet critics grounds for accusations that he engages in “anti- 
Soviet propaganda,” and perhaps hindering the forces of constructive 
change already at work inside the USSR. 


[CONCLUSION] 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized that the individual broadcaster 
himself is the most important, and yet most intangible, element working 
to influence political change in the USSR by external communications. He 
must be an effective communicator possessing the technical skills of 
writing and speaking, but most important is his attitude toward his 
audience. He must be motivated not so much by hatred of Communism 
and the Soviet regime as by dedication to the cause of freedom for people 
who want it badly enough to work continually toward it. He must be 
committed to the possibility of fundamental change on a long term basis in 
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Soviet society. He must be patient and not discouraged at the lack of 
visible progress; when setbacks occur he must not let himself or his 
listener become frustrated and apathetic but should encourage the search 
for yet new approaches. And he must develop the knack of vicariously 
sensing the opportunities which his listener can use, suggesting them to 
the listener without overtly telling him what to do or how to do it, and 
thereby helping the listener to help himself in his own interest. 
The increasing opportunities for political change which have emerged 
in Soviet society in recent years offer encouraging prospects for the — 
- future. 7 _ 3 
By continually studying and refining his own-assumptions about the 
role of radio communication per se, the actual political situation in the 
target area, and the complex of varied attitudes of his many listeners 
toward that situation and their own aspirations; by formulating objec- 
. tives which coincide with the basic human instincts and self-interest of his 
Soviet listeners; and by presenting his material to the audience in a 
corresponding manner, the broadcaster can effectively hasten political 
change in the USSR by external communication. 


CONTENT ANALYSIS 

Analysis of content, unlike source analysis, focuses upon the message. 
Beyond that generalization, however, content analysis is characterized 
by diversity in objective, method, and results. 

Although content analysis is one of the oldest forms of propaganda 
evaluation, the advent of the computer to assist the human mind has 
made the use of previously impractical methodologies now eminently 
feasible. This is largely the result of the machine’s ability to process, store, 
and retrieve massive amounts of information with great speed. 

The lead-off article in this section discusses the use of computers in the 
coding and analysis of materials on the People’s Republic of China. Both 
of the first two papers utilize quantitative content analysis. Although 
quantification has undeniable advantages for certain objectives,' the use 
of qualitative techniques is equally important and may be preferable in 
individual cases. The last three selections illustrate the varied uses of 
‘qualitative analysis of propaganda content. 


| NOTES 
1. See Harold D. Lasswell, “Why Be Quantitative?” in Lasswell et al., Language of Politics 
(George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 1949), pp. 40-52. 
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CODING AND ANALYSIS OF DOCUMENTARY MATERIALS 
. FROM COMMUNIST CHINA® sc 


By Paut Wonc } : 


‘The methods of survey analysis are adapted to an analysis of: documentary materials. The 
author contends that the two major types of content analysis—qualitative and. 
quantitative—are indispensable. Both should be used.in conpunction with each other. 


In this paper the argument is riade. ‘that ‘the®utilization of a 
qualitative-quantitative mode of analysis may: yield valuable insights on 
the social, economic and political developments in Communist, China. The 
method of coding involved in the qualitative-quantitative mode of analysis 
is discussed. Concrete examples are drawn from a content:analysis proj- 
ect currently in progress at the University: of California at Berkeley.’ 
Finally, several specific hypotheses encountered in the.content analysis 
project are presented to COMOngueye the utility of the. seve: 
quantitative mode of analysis. oe ‘ 


DISPARITIES IN THE AVAILABILITY OF DATA 


The most important source of empirical data on: Communist China 
comes from documentary materials such as the People’s Daily (Jih-min 
Jih-pao). Researchers spend long periods scanning through Chinese ~ 
Communist documents and other potential sources of data. The difference 
between “Datum” and “material” must be maintained and clarified. By 
material is meant a document in its original form such as an editorial in 
the People’s Daily. Materials are transformed into data by some scheme 
of categorization. Materials are, therefore, the sources of data. Data are 
generally at a higher level of abstraction than materials, and are, in 
general, more applicable for scientific investigation. Indeed, one of the 
shortcomings of research on Communist China has been the failure to 
transform materials into data before using them for scientific investiga- 
tions. 


There are disparities in the degree of availability of data for the three 
different but highly correlated dimensions of the Chinese Communist 
social system—that is, the political, social and economic dimensions.? It is 
proposed here that an effort should be made to collect systematic data on 
economic, social and political structure and dynamics on Communist 
China on both regional and national levels. In so doing, the gaps or 
disparities in the availability of data would diminish. Furthermore, a 
general analysis of some problems employing data from all three dimen- 
sions would become possible. 


*Excerpts from “Coding and Analysis of Documentary Materials from Communist 
China,” Asian Survey, VII, No. 3 (March 1967), pp. 198-211. Reprinted with the permis- 
sion of Asian Survey. 
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A SYNTHESIS OF QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE ANAL- 
YSES 


Experienced researchers have the capacity to “read the lines” to 
analyze overt meanings as well as “between the lines” to ascertain less 
obvious implications and inferences. At the same time, it is essential to 
raise the question of objectivity. Qualitative treatment of documentary 
materials is indispensable, but it is argued here that the reliability and 
validity of qualitative analysis can be increased and its importance and 
value enhanced by means of a quantitative analysis of the same materials 
and then synthesizing the results achieved through both approaches. 


It is particularly in the coding and classification of documentary mate- 
rials from totalitarian or closed societies that quantitative content 
analysis can make a lasting contribution. To some extent, this is a con- 
sequence of the fact that many methods of social science research are not 
applicable to closed societies. Quantitative content analysis was used 
extensively during W.W. II to study Nazi propaganda, but there was a 
period of about ten to fifteen years thereafter during which there was a 
decrease in the number of projects using content analysis methods. The 
reasons for this decrease were: (1) manual coding and analysis placed a 
serious limitation on the amount of materials which could be treated in 
any single project; (2) traditional content analysis involved essentially the 
inspection of univariate distributions (technically called “marginals”), 
or, at most, bivariate distributions (technically called “zero-order” rela- 
tionships). Many researchers felt that the analysis of marginals and 
zero-order relationships did not provide an adequate explanation of the . 
empirical phenomena in which they were interested; and (3) the lack of 
foundation support on content analysis projects. 


In the past five years, there has been a reemergence of interest in 
content analysis, facilitated by the rapid development in data processing 
facilities and computer applications in the social sciences. In the area of 
content analysis, the development of social-psycholinguistic dictionaries 
_ has made possible the machine coding of original materials—especially in 
English but even in some foreign languages. Due to the extraordinarily 
complicated structure of the Chinese language, machine coding of original 
documents is not yet feasible. But recent development in optical scanning 
devices indicates that it is likely that machine coding of original Chinese 
documents will be possible before too much longer. 


The present project may be regarded as an intermediate stage between _ 
traditional content analysis and machine content analysis in that the 
coding is done manually but the analysis is done entirely by high-speed 
electronic computers. Already in the pilot study, 2,316 articles or cases 
have been coded. In the larger study, more than 35,000 cases will be 
coded, making it the most extensive aysvemalic content: analysis ever _ 
' attempted on a single polity. 
The inclusion of diverse but systematic queries in the coding schemes _ 
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means that an analysis of a total society will be possible. Although a 
manual coding system is used, this also has some advantages in that it 
facilitates the inclusion of both rigidly structured and open-ended items in 
the coding schemes. In this manner, some significant but unforeseen 
information will not be lost. One major methodological assumption in this 
study is that an article or speech ina newspaper is similar in many ways 
to a human respondent. The researcher can literally “ask” the article both 
structured and open-ended questions; the answers to these questions may 
be coded in the same way as a respondent’s answers to interview ques- 
tions in survey research. A major difference between a survey interview 
and coding of content materials is that whereas in the former the human 
respondent is asked to answer questions about social background and 
attitudes toward various subjects for most of which he has answers, in 
the latter the coding scheme tends to include a great number of items 
whieh only inquire about their presence or absence. 

Methods of survey analysis are to some extent applicable to content 
analysis. I have in mind especially the method of “elaboration” developed 
at Columbia University.* Essentially, the method of elaboration attempts 
to ascertain the validity of a relationship between two variables by 
controlling other variables. The relationship between two variables is 
called a bivariate or zero-order relationship. In controlling each additional 
variable in the same table, the order is raised by one. If used carefully, 
the method of elaboration may be of immense value in content analysis; it 
may also make possible the application of content analysis for explanatory 
purposes. 

The crucial point raised in this paper is not that qualitative methods 
should be rejected. On the contrary, qualitative considerations, in princi- 
ple, should temporally precede quantitative considerations, although not 
infrequently ex post facto hypotheses are discovered after the analysis of 
quantitative data. In effect, a synthesis of the two methods should be 
attempted, particularly in the area of research on Communist China. This 
synthesis may perform one or more of the following functions: 

1. Compare and contrast the results obtained from the two analyses, 

and thus facilitate the validation of research findings. 

2. To provide fresh insights and hypotheses for the quantitative 
analysis, and vice versa. 

3. To synthesize hypotheses suggested by current research literature 
and hypotheses suggested by quantitative analysis. In this respect, 
quantitative analysis performs an explanatory function—that is, it — 
helps in providing a systematic framework upon which a logical 
explanation of some aspects of the total social system can be based. 

4, From this synthesis of ideas and the systematic framework resulting 
from it, new hypotheses may be derived for further research. 

5. Through quantification, an immense amount of documentary mate- 
rials can be transformed into data, which may be used for secondary 
analyses. 
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6. Criteria for distinguishing the difference between “manifest content” 
and “latent meanings” can be provided. 


METHOD OF DATA COLLECTION 


The content analysis project on Communist China covers a number of 
time periods. A great deal of attention is naturally given to the People’s 
Daily, the official organ of the Communist regime. In addition, a number 
of other newspapers have been selected to study internal variations, 
including geographical and ideological variations. The examples pre- 
sented in a later section of this paper relied only upon data collected for 
May, August, and December in 1957. The data consist of headlines of the 
People’s Daily appearing in the People’s Daily Monthly Index. In sum, 
2,316 headlines of articles were coded, and constitute the “eases” for this 
paper. The sample consits of all headlines appearing in every fourth daily 
edition of the People’s Daily. For this content analysis study, two general 
coding schemes were devised. In this paper, only a minute portion of the 
results obtained by means of the first coding scheme are pene for the 
purpose of illustration. 

The coding schemes were developed on the assumption that newspa- 
pers, or any medium of mass communication, are subject to internal and 
external influence and are sensitive to such influence. In Communist 
China in 1957, newspapers were, on the whole, effectively controlled by 
the regime. The People’s Daily as the official party and governmental 

organ, functioned in propagating the official policies of the regime, in. 
eliciting mass participation, and as an agent of social control. One can, 
therefore, classify the news items appearing in the newspaper and on the 
basis of this information.make inferences concerning the conditions of the 
system. In this respect, one assumes that the newspaper, as a product of 
the system, at the same time plays a role in shaping the system. What 
appears in the newspaper is of tremendous value in studying conditions of 
society, especially in Communist China—a relatively “closed” society 
from which interview data connot easily be obtained. 

An important aspect of the. coding schemes is the classification of 
subject matter categories appearing in the People’s Daily. After experi- 
menting with different methods of classification, we decided to use, by 
and large, the same categories as those appearing in the People’s Daily 
Monthly Index. This classification may be regarded as the Chiniese 
Communist. elite’s “perception of the situation.” The number of items 
devoted to specific subject matters may be regarded as an index of the 
amount of attention focused on these subjects by the leadership. Aside 
from the subject matter categories, we have also included geographical, 
individual,: organizational institutional, and other social, economic and 
political categories. 
~~ Our data were coded in such a manner that the same re may be 
analyzed in several different ways by using a different “unit of analysis”: 

1. The headline or article as the unit of analysis. 
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2. The person as the unit of analysis. For every case we include all the 
information about the person together with the information about 
the headline or article in which the person’s name appeared. Note 
that since a person’s name may be mentioned in different articles 
(contexts), the data offer an opportunity. to study specific persons 
under varying contexts. In this manner, we may be able to examine 
how, for example, a Central Committee member is related to dif- . 
ferent policies. 

3. The organization as the unit of analysis. This is similar to the 
explanation given for the person as the unit of analysis. 


In addition, we may use groups of persons as the unit of analysis—for 
example, Central Committee members in comparison with non-members. 
Also, we may use type of organizations as the unit of analysis—for 
example, political i in comparison with non-political Creeniauones: 


ARTICLE AS THE UNIT OF ANALYSIS 

In this ‘section, we will report on some empirical findings using the 
headline as the unit of analysis. We have a total of 2,316 cases. The 
headline as the unit of analysis is not to be confused with individuals 
mentioned in the headline as the unit of analysis. In the former case, our 
interest lies in characterizing the content of the. headline; in the latter 
case we want to characterize the individuals in terms of two sets of data. 
The first set of data refers to the socio-political-economic background of 
the individuals, which are more or less constant in a given period. The 
second set of data relates the individual back to the content of the - 
headlines to ask questions such as in what type of news content is the 
individual most likely to be mentioned. Analysis using the individual as 
the unit may be considered as a study of leadership structure and decision 
processes, Analysis using the article as the unit may be regarded as a 
study of the Chinese Communist’s “definition of the situation.” In this 
. respect, the two analyses supplement one another ‘in facilitating an in- 
terpretation of the Chinese Communist world view and domestic outlook. 
The analysis on organizational structure and processes adds a third di- 
. mension to the anberpretsHion: 


INDICES OF IDEOLOGY. 

Definitions: Schurmann’s definition of ideology as the manner of think- 
ing characteristic of an organization has been followed.* The pervasive- 
ness of ideology in Communist China cannot be denied. Although ideolog- 
ical discussion and education permeate every level and aspect of life, the 
number of references to ideology in the 1957 issues of the People’s Daily 
used for this study was not great. This was not surprising, given the fact 
that every reference to ideology in the People’s Daily had to be consi- 
dered authoritative.’ To an experienced Western observer or a Chinese 
“sensitized” to the Chinese Communist documents, the appearance of 
even a single term such as lilwn (roughly translated as theory) is of 
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paramount importance in explaining or predicting changes in ideology. To 
some extent, the small number of references is also a consequence of the 
fact that a rigid definition of ideology is used here. Ideology, in this 
context, refers to any of the various “isms” and “thought.” Types of 
ideology are classified according to the charismatic leader who is as- 
sociated with the particular “ism” or “thought.” For example. Maoist 
thought is classified as Chinese, while Leninism is classified as Russian. 
General ideology does not refer to any specific individual. While it is 
plausible that an ideology may, at some point in its development, trans- 
cend the confines of national boundary and become universal, it is main- 
tained that, at least in Communist China, the nationalistic element in 
different ideologies can still be distinguished from their universal mean- 
ing. For example, Marxism-Leninism is still foreign and Russian, while 
Maoist thought is Chinese, in spite of their presumed universal applicabil- 
ity. 

Analysis: Of the eighteen references to ideology in the May, August 
and December 1957 issues of the People’s Daily, eleven referred to 
Chinese ideology, three to foreign ideology, and four to general ideology. 
The fact that Chinese ideology predominated supports Schurmann’s 
hypothesis concerning decentralization policies in the latter part of 1957 
as well as the fact that these policies coincided with a conscious attempt to 
develop an economic model which was not merely a mirror image of the 
Soviet economic model.* Change in emphasis on different types of ideol- 
ogy was but one of the many changes which occurred in 1957. Schurmann 
pointed out that during the first fourteen years of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, the leadership applied two distinct developmental strategies, 
one for each of the two five-year plan periods.” The terminal year. of the 
First Five-Year Plan, 1957, was crucial not only for economists, but also 
for. sociologists and political scientists since many: social and political 
changes occurred. In the present discussion, we are only interested in the 
ideological dimension. A detailed examination of the hypotheses raised by 
Schurmann will be treated elsewhere. 

In a strict sense, our data on Chinese versus foreign ideology do not 
enable us to test the hypothesis that there was a shift in ideology accom- 
panying the transition from the First to the Second Five-Year Plan 
period. Schurmann postulated that China had gone through two radical 
phases, one during the First Five-Year Plan period when the Chinese 
Communists tried to repeat the Soviet experience of industrialization, 
and the second during the Great Leap Forward when they used their own 
mobilizational techniques to try to achieve an economic breakthrough.® 
Our corollary to this general postulate is that the transition from the 
First to the Second Five-Year Plan period was also accompanied by a 
change in ideology. To test this corollary, data from the First Five-Year 
Plan period are needed. But until data for 1952 are available and 
analyzed, such a comparison is not possible. 

Since the Foreign Ideology Index is not made up exclusively of 
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-eategories on Soviet Ideology, it would be interesting to look at the 
statistical variation of Soviet ideology categories in comparison with 
those for Chinese ideology (see Table I). 

This table reveals several striking facts. First, there was only one refer- 
ence to Soviet ideology in the entire sample. This discovery seems to be 

relevant in the interpretation of the Sino-Soviet conflict. Although a 
general break in Sino-Soviet relations did not occur until years later, it 
has been suggested that changes in Sino-Soviet relations began as early 
as 1956 in connection with the problems of de-Stalinization and with crises 

in Poland and Hungary. In the early period, according to one authority, it 
was very much a conflict over the question of the “correct” ideology, 
although the fact that economic problems were involved—including the 
stopping of Soviet loans and the disillusionment with the Soviet economic 
model—cannot be denied.® Another striking fact in Table I is the varia- 
tion in references to ideology by month; this variation seems to be related 
to the timing of the “Hundred Flowers” campaign and the anti-rightist 
campaign which followed. MacFarquhar stated that anything printed 
before June 8 in the People’s Daily can be taken to have been straight 
reporting, June 8 being the day on which the People’s Daily initiated the 
counter-attack. Our data show that in May there were nine references to 
ideology, for August there was none, and for December there were 3. To 
interpret this variation, let us divide the general event period covering 
the “Flowers” campaign into four sub-periods: 

1. February to April—period of anxiety following Mao’s speech on 
contradictions in February 1957. 

2. May and part of June—blooming and contending period during 
which there was a liberalized policy on ideological debates. 

3. Part of June, July and August—period of the anti-rightist campaign. 

4, September to December—aftermath. 

Our data cover sub-periods 2, 3, and 4. During the period of liberalization 
on communication, the number of references to ideology was largest. 


TABLE I 


REFERENCES TO CHINESE VERSUS SOVIET IDEOLOGIES, BY MONTH* 


Test of 
Significance** 


Type of Ideology _ May August December Total (row difference) 
Chinese , 9 0 2 11 p> .01 
; (11.1) (0) ~@) (13.7) ; 
Soviet 0 0 1 1 not significant 
(0) (0) (D (1) 
Total 9 0 3 12 p> .01 
(11.7) ' (0) (8) (14.7) 

Test of significance** not sig- 

(column difference) p> .01 nue nificant p> .01 


*Figures in parentheses represent number of references after adjustment for variation in sample size (adjustment ratios 
for May, August, December, equal to 1.30, 1.07, 1.00 respectively). Tests of significance are based .on adjusted figures. 
**Kolmogorov-Smirnov 1-sample test for row or column difference. 
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During the most intensive period, the.anti-rightist campaign, there was 
no reference to ideology at all. Finally, there was a limited reemergence . 
of ideological discussion in December. In May, many individuals openly 
attacked the regime and its ideology; study groups (Hsiao-tsu) were 
formed and mass mettings were held to discuss alternative ideologies and 
practices. But after June 8, intellectuals, with the exception of the stu- 
dents, became more apprehensive and reserved. After July 20, when a 
government resolution was passed whereby in future every student has 
to produce proof of ideological reliability before he can obtain a job, the 
students also became more quiescent. It’ was only toward the end of the 
year that the situation began to calm down, and'even some of those who 
had been singled out for special reprimand turned up again in public life, 
although shorn of all influence. ° 

Thus there tends to be a minimization of communication about the 
source and focal point of failure during a crisis situation, especially the 
role which the elite played in contributing to this failure. However, while 
there is a minimization of communication about the elite’s role in policy 
failure, there is also a maximization of statements blaming “others” for 
this failure. “Others,” in this sense, may refer to individuals groups, 
nations or even abstract ideas.1! There was a tremendous increase in 
references to the campaigns against counter-revolutionaries (sufan) and 
references to antirightist campaigns in August 1957. 

The findings on minimization and maximization of communication, in 
terms of the number of references in the People’s Daily, may be ex- 
pressed in the form of a general hypothesis: 

If a policy fails, the system tends to minimize communication about the | 

source and focal point of this failure, minimize communication about 

the role the elite played in contributing to the failure, but maximize 
communication in blaming “others” for the failure. 
In the case of ideology, the “Flowers” campaign was formally endorsed | 
by Mao; moreover, the effects of the campaign were viewed as extremely ~ 
unfavorable for the entire system; consequently the restriction on discus- 
sion about ideology was so great that there was no reference to ideology 
at all in the entire sample for August. In December, the threat of the 
consequences of general discontent became less pronounced, as evidenced . 
by the reappearance of a limited number of references to ideology. . 

It is by no means assumed that the data on ideology conclusively 
confirmed the minimization hypothesis mentioned previously; a confirma- 
tion of this hypothesis requires testing against a variety of different 

_ situations, different types of policies, and different time periods. A com- 
parison of the references to the ideology of Mao, Engels, Stalin, and 
Lenin reveals three important facts. First, nine of the ten references to 
ideology of individuals concerned Maoist ideology. Second, there was no - 
reference to ideology of any individual either in August or December. The 
last fact, when combined with our finding that there was a limited reap- 
pearance of references to ideology in December, means that this reap- - 
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pearance was limited to general ideology; apparently ideology of specific 
individuals was still too sensitive an issue to be discussed in the press. 


THE POLITICAL PARTY INDEX 


The political Party Index consists of three categories: The CCP 
(Chinese Communist Party), Communist parties of other countries, and 
workers’ parties of other countries (see Table II). First of all, looking at 
the total column for all months, we find that of the 209 references to 
parties, 186 referred to the CCP. On the basis of our limited data, we 
must accept the validity of the postulate that the Chinese Communist 
spokesmen consider the Chinese Communist movement as part of the 
world Communist movement. On a long-term basis, this postulate is 
probably true. It was certainly not accidental that Teng Hsiao-Ping, in an 
article written for the Pravda in celebration of the 10th anniversary of 
the People’s Republic of China in 1957, stated that: 


We stand for proletarian internationalism as opposed to all kinds of bourgeois 
reactionary ideologies of big-nation chauvinism and narrow nationalism. The mod- 
ern revisionists, as represented by the Yugoslav ruling clique, use bourgeois 
nationalism to oppose proletarian internationalism, use the nation as cover to 
oppose international solidarity and have fully become an echo of im- 


perialism. . . .2 


In fact, Teng’s article is a reflection of a more general ideological 
stand which emphasizes the interdependence of the Chinese Communist 
and world Communist movements on a long-term basis. 

While, on the one hand, we can speak of a long-term ideological stand, 
at the same time, short-run fluctuations may occur due to practical 
considerations made necessary by such problems as domestic crises. In 
our sample for the latter part of 1957, for example, there was a prepon- 
derant number of references to the CCP as opposed to references to 
foreign Communist and workers’ parties. The nature of such short-run 


TABLE II 


REFERENCES TO POLITICAL PARTIES, BY MONTH* 


Test of 
Significance** 


Party May August December Total (row difference) 
C.CPy >” 112 4 70 186 p> .01 
(145.6) (4.1) (70) (219.9) 
Foreign C.P.’s 2 4 9 15 not significant 
(2.6) (4.5) (9) (15.9) 
Foreign worker’s 8 0 0 8 p> .01 
Parties | (10.4) (0) (0) (10.4) 
All Parties 122 8 79 209 p> .01 
(158.6) (8.6) (79) (246.2) 
Test of significance** p> .01 not sig- p> .01 p>.0l 
(Column difference) nificant 


*Figures in parentheses represent number of references after adjustment for variation in sample size (adjustment ratios 
for May, August, December, equal to 1.30, 1.07, 1.00 respectively). Tests of significance are based on adjusted figures. 
**Kolmogorov-Smirnov l-sample test for row or column difference. 
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fluctuations is worth exploring in future research, although it will be, 
undoubtedly, a tedious and costly job. In order to distinguish between 
short-run fluctuations and sudden changes, one must also have detailed ~ 
knowledge of the long-term developmental patterns. Methodologically, © 
one should study long-term patterns in detail qualitatively and, at the 
same time, select a large sample of documentary materials covering a 
number of years for quantitative analyses. What we have said for time- 
. variation holds, of course, also for regional variation. 

Looking at the total number of references to all parties, we found that, 
in comparing the distribution for the three months, our hypothesis on 
minimization in communication in periods of stress is again confirmed. 
There were 122 references in May, but the number was reduced to 8 for 
August, and finally there was a reemergence of references to political 
parties in December, the number being 79. Looking at the distribution by 
month for each party, we found that for the CCP the restriction in 
communication hypothesis is also confirmed; with 112 references for May, 
4 for August, and 70 for December. The number of references to foreign 
Communist parties or foreign workers’ parties during the three months 
were too few in number to warrant speculation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND DECENTRALIZA- 
TION IN 1957 


If the proposition that decentralization occurred late in 1957 is valid, 
then a comparison of the three time periods in our sample with regard toa 
series of indicators about decentralization in its various manifestations 
should provide evidence that in the later months of 1957, decentralization 
was much more widespread than the earlier months of the year. Since our 
sample consists of three months in 1957—namely, May, August, and 
December—we will be satisfied if, in fact, there were more indicators of 
decentralization such as a decrease in emphasis on _ cen- 


TABLE III 


REFERENCES TO LOCAL AND NATIONAL AUTHORITATIVE 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATIONS, BY MONTH* 


Test of 


Type of Significance** 
Organization May August December ‘Total (row difference) 
National 5 3 8 16 not significant 
(6.5) (8.2) (8) (17.7) 
Local 1 8 14 23 p> .05 
(1.3) (8.6) (14) (28.9) 
Total 6 li 22 39 -10<p<.05 
(7.8) (11.8) (22) (41.6) 
Test of significance** not sig- not sig- not sig- not sig- 
(column difference) nificant nificant nificant nificant 


*Figures in parentheses represent number of references after adjustment for variation in sample size (adjustment 
ratios for May, August, December, equal to 1.30, 1.07, 1.00 respectively). Tests of significance are based on adjusted 
figures. 

**Kolmogorov-Smirnov 1-sample test for row or column difference. 
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tralized administration and an increase in emphasis on downward trans- 
fer of authority, in the later months. Our data on administrative organiza- 
tion show quite clearly that there was a tremendous increase in the 
references to local authoritative and administrative organization in the 
later months when compared with May. In May, only one out of six 
references are on local organization; but in August eight out of 11, and in 
December, 14 out of 22 references are on local organization. The number 
of references to national organization in August was the smallest of the 
three months; this was likely to be related to the minimization of com- 
munication in the rectification campaign. Since central or national author- 
ity and administration were challenged in the “Flowers” campaign, there 
was consequently a greater restriction on the discussion of national or- 
ganization in the rectification period. This restriction in communication on 
topies related to the sources of strain in the system again confirms the 
minimization of communication hypothesis formulated earlier. 


REFERENCES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


On the basis of favorable, neutral and unfavorable references to foreign 
countries in the People’s Daily, an index of evaluation of foreign countries 
was computed using the following formula: (favorable references multip- 
lied by 1) plus (unfavorable references multiplied by -1) divided by all 
references. . 

The range of the index is from 1.000 to —1.000 (i.e., from completely 
favorable to completely unfavorable). Using this index, we found in Table 
IV that in comparing the countries: which recognized Communist China in 
1957, Asian countries received the most positive evaluation, African 
countries second, and European countries the least. It is suggested that 
the “Bandung spirit,” together with the historically-rooted suspicion of 
European nations may be the-cause of the variation in evaluation." With 
regard to the countries which recognized neither Communist China nor 


TABLE IV . 


REFERENCES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN THE PEOPLE’S DAILY 
BY EVALUATION, BY CONTINENT, AND BY RECOGNITION 
| IN MAY, AUGUST, AND DECEMBER, 1957 


Score on Evaluation Index 


Continent Countries which recognized: 
Communist China Neither Taiwan 

North America Pees se —0.5091 
Central America. SG8ieu- ieace —0.4000 
South America Bo 2 OL 0.0000 
Europe : +0.067.: —0.1833 —0.0767 
Asia ~ +0.2306 +0.1500 +0.1041 
Africa . +0.1714 +0.1667 9 LLL 
Oceanig 


*denotes not enough cases. 


Taiwan, a similar pattern prevails, but evaluation of European countries 
had become definitely negative. Looking at countries which recognized 
Taiwan, we find again a similar pattern for Europe and Asia. For coun- 
tries in the Americas, an additional factor of geo-politics seems to be 
operating: Central America, being closer to the United States, was given 
a highly positive evaluation while South America was given a neutral 
evaluation. The highly positive evaluation seems to be related to an effort 
to persuade the countries of “Central America’ to join the world Com- 
munist movement, thus isolating the United States from her neighbors. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper, an effort has been made to adopt the methods of survey 
analysis to the analysis of documentary materials from Communist China. 
Combining the traditional qualitative method with a quantitative treat- 
ment of the same materials, we have shown that, with proper treatment, 
documents provide not only “impressionistic evidence” but may be used 
as a tool to give a meaningful and logical “explanation” of empirical 
phenomena occuring in Communist China. 

One critic of quantitative analysis has maintained that this mode of 
analysis tends to preclude a judicious appraisal of the role which qualita- 
tive consideration might play. At the same time, however, he admits 
that: 

quantitative analysis includes qualitative aspects, for it both originates and culmi- 
nates in qualitative considerations. On the other hand, qualitative analysis proper 


often requires quantification in the interest of exhaustive treatment. Far from 
being alternatives the two approaches actually overlap... . 1 


Therefore, the problem is not to make a choice between qualitative and 
quantitiative analyses—since both are obviously. indispensable—but to 
use both in conjunction with each other. In this respect, quantitative 
treatment of documentary materials is similar to analysis of standardized 
questionnaires, while qualitative treatment of documentary materials is 
similar to the analysis of depth interviews in survey research. 
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1963), pp. 49-69. 

7 Thid. 
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Joseph E. Black and Kenneth W. Thompson (eds.), Foreign Policies in a World of Change 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1963), pp. 555-6. 
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18. See Siegfried Kracauer, “The Challenge of Qualitative Content Analysis,” in Leo 
Lowenthal (guest editor), The Public Opinion Quarterly, Special Issue on International 
Communications Research (Winter 1962-63), p. 634. 


POLITE PROPAGANDA: “USSR” AND “AMERICA 
ILLUSTRATED”™ 


By RICHARD A. GARVER 


Content analysis showed that the picture magazine produced for U.S. readers by the Soviet 
Union emphasized such “American” values as industrial growth and a high standard of 
living. In contrast, the U.S. periodical distributed in Russia portrayed Americans as 
cultured and imbued with esthetic interests. Unanswered are the questions: Do reader 
interest and copy sales imply propaganda success? Does a gentlemanly, 
“non-propagandistic” approach sway readers? 

In October 1956 there was distributed in 84 cities of the Soviet Union 
the first issue of a new publication, America Illustrated. A slick, pictorial 
magazine created by the United States Information Agency, it was re- 
ported sold out within a few hours.! At the same time, a Soviet publica- 
tion, USSR, was made available at most metropolitan newstands 
throughout the United States. The two magazines were highly similar: a 
Life magazine format minus the advertising, wide use of color throughout 
the issue and a gentlemanly reticence in purve ying their respective 
country’s wares; i.e., the propaganda was polite.’ 

This was not the first experience for the U.S. i. printing a Russian 
language magazine for mass distribution in the Soviet Union. From 1945 
to 1952 this country had circulated the publication, Amerika, in quan- 


*Excerpts from “Polite Propaganda: ‘USSR’ and ‘America Illustrated’,” Journalism 
Quarterly XXXVIII, pp. 446-484. Reprinted with the permission of Journalism Quarterly, - 
copyright holder. 
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tities ranging from 10,000 to 50,000 copies per issue. Censorship prob- 
lems and distribution difficulties created by the Russians had stopped the 
Magazine after 58 issues. During this same period the Russians had 
circulated from their embassy in Washington the USSR Information 
Bulletin. Circulation of the Bulletan was stopped in this country when 
Amerika was cut off in Russia.? 

After a three-year lapse, an agreement by Washington and Moscow 
late in 1955 laid the groundwork for a renewal of the publication ex- 
change. This time the publications were to be concerned exclusively with 
the life and culture (not politics) of the two peoples. 

Here, then, was an opportunity to observe a reciprocal propaganda 
operation in action, an interesting arrangment in which the two opposing 
political powers agreed to allow the enemy in the “home camp” as long as 
he employed what might be called in political double-talk, non- 
. propagandistic propaganda. The situation for comparing the two publica- 
tions was ideal because of the similarity in their formats. 

A content analysis was undertaken concerned with a comparison of 
topics and themes in the two magazines. Although similar in format, were 
the publications different in content? If so, how? 


- PROCEDURE 


The first 12 issues of each montly publication were analyzed.* All 
editorial material was coded for subject and theme content. The basis for 
theme categorization was Berelson’s definition, ‘. . . a summary or 
abstracted sentence, under which a wide range of specific formulations 
can be subsumed.” 

Pictures were not coded individually but were used as an aid in coding 
the textual material. Two a priori codes for subject and theme content 
were developed and added to, as needed, while the coding was in prog- 
ress. The subject code ultimately consisted of 20 major headings with 102 
subcategories and the theme code consisted of 45 themes covering 9 areas 
of human activity. The coding was accomplished in a graduate seminar in 
communications. 

Each story or article was tabulated on an individual card with the coder 
noting topic, theme, story length, number and size of accompanying 
pictures and page location. Coders were instructed to code only what 
they thought was the major topic of the article and the single, overriding 
theme. While there obviously was a multiplicity of themes presented in 
some single articles, the fairly high coder agreement obtained indicates 
this stricture on coding does not make impossible the handling of multi- 
subject and multi-theme materials.® 


RESULTS | 


Content of Magazines 


Content of the two magazines can best be described in terms of 
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similarities and differences. Topical composition of the two magazines is 
summarized in table 1. ' 


Similarities 

There was agreement between the two magazines as to the subjects 
which hold greatest interest for the readers. In both magazines the 
subjects with highest rate of incidence were Economics (95 articles), 
Culture (68) and Human Interest (66). . 

In Economics, both magazines stressed industrial development. Al- 
though there were 17 subcategories under Economics, 12 of the 48 USSR 
articles and 13 of America Illustrated articles concerned growing indus- 
try (“Harnessing the Volga’s Power” versus “St. Lawrence Seaway”!). 
While other articles in the Economics category ranged from automation 
to labor organizations, the predominant image in both magazines of such 
material was of a vital, growing industrial society. 

In the other two categories played heavily by the magazines, there 
were some differences as to what material was stressed. In Culture, for 
example, the USSR concentrated on literature (“Novelist Mikhail 
Sholokhov”), while the American publication stressed music (“Jazz in 
Color”). 

Other classifications in the culture category were art, classical dance, 
drama and folklore. And in the third popular category, Human Interest, 


TABLE 1 
Topical Content in “America Illustrated” and “USSR” 


America 

Illust. USSR 
Topic of Article (N = 218) (N = 282) 
Agriculturé .<22222-2 5230 S22 25h-s's556 sss ke 10% 6% 
ArchitectuiPe 2:2 2.0 o on So ee * 1. 
Cultube #2 - ooo ona ce ie te eee eta eeen a 15 12 
Communication __....------------------------------ 2 3 
Hconomics:= 2. ee ee ee 22 17 
Education: 225 22220) 2 a ee te aa’ 3 
Geography __--------------_- fie 25 es aaies sue eres 3 9 
Government____..-.---------_------------=-------- ae 3 4 
History)2o- on ee Ee oe ee i. * 
Human Interest __.__.--_-------------------------- 12 4 
Living Standards ---------------.------------------ 4. 2 
Military. <c2u2sc22ec Sk oe en ecko * 1 
Religion 232-22 22222225 eves se. S2 eas Se ee * * 
SCIENCE m1 als SS ans a tae iat ie ees 8 7 
Social Life __-_______----+_-------__- Stee Shek _ 1 1 
Sports, Recreation..._____-__-__------------------- 9 15 
Weather 2225 tot a 5. en Ae a en * 1 
Wiction: 5422 ee se 2 1 
Humor-so soos cces ssc so cc once os 4 2 
Miscellaneous _______-------------------_-_-------- 1 1 

100% 100% 


*Less than .5%. 
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an interesting difference was observed. The USSR emphasized Babies 
and Children (“Children Get Special Vacation Care”) while America 
Illustrated stressed Adults (“Everybody Bowls”). Perhaps the Russians 
are well aware of the dominant place children in America occupy. 


Differences 


The differences in subject content were, however, more striking than 
similarities. The Russians made great use of material in categories of 
Sports and Geography, which, in comparison, the American publication 
did not. It was apparent from magazine content that the Russians believe 
Americans have slight knowledge of the Soviet Union. USSR set out to 
educate the reader on this subject. It also was evident that American 
interest in sports is not wasted on the Russians. There were 43 sports 
items in the first 12 issues of USSR. In contrast, the American publica- 
tion used 17 such items. 

The Americans, in their publication, placed greater emphasis on Ag- 
riculture and Living Standards than did the Russians. Particular stress 
was placed on Agriculture: “Farm Wife of Today”; “Life on the Farm”; 
“Young Cattlemen”; “Farm Girls’ Fashions,” to cite a few. Living Stan- 
dards also was a more frequent subject in America Illustrated. But in 
this category the American publication attempted to make its point 
gently and without angering the Russian reader or making him incredul- © 
ous. 


Theme Content 


Aside from a single category—Social Relations—there were distinct 
differences in theme content of the two magazines. (See table 2). The 
Russian publication emphasized increasing prosperity (“Amateur Movie 
Makers”), extensive social care (“All Kinds of Summer Vacations’) and 
the longing for peace (“An Arms Plant Converts for Peace”). This was 
done with a dominance of themes in the categories of Economic Develop- 
ment, Government and International Relations. ; 

Thirty-six of the 45 mentions of economic themes concerned progress in 
elevating living standards and expanding industrial output: new apart- 
ment developments and low cost housing are being made available; the 
country’s industrial might is burgeoning; the stores are well-stocked; it’s 
a busy but happy life. USSR seemed to have borrowed a somewhat 
reconstituted but easily recognized image of the United States. 

In theme material concerning government, the picture of good care for 
the old and sick, payment of child-rearing costs and the development of a 
wide variety of other social welfare programs was heavily drawn: “School 
for Millions"; “The Right to Security”; “In Life’s Sunset—an Old People’s 
Home.” 

A secondary but prominent theme concerning government involved the 
democratic nature of Russian government: “American Judge Visits a 
Moscow Court—I Would Have Passed the Same Sentence,’ Says Judge 
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TABLE 2 
-Theme Content in “America Illustrated” and “USSR” 


America Illustrated USSR 
Theme of Article* (N = 218) (N = 282) 
Social Relations 
(Old people are respected) ___-___--_._---_---._-_- 21% 22% 
Human Resources. . 
(Nation’s youth has great promise) ________-______- 35 21 
Ecoriomic Development 
(Economic planning is yielding ete. Pela 10 16 
Government 
(Legal justice is available to all)_._---.--_.---_-____ 6 15 
International Relations : , 
(Nation’s armed force is being reduced) _________-___ 3 9 
Patriotism 
(Nation has a proud history) .---_.---------------- 3 4 
Culture 
(Citizens have interest in art)_--_--_____-_-_-______ 11 5 
Miscellaneous __..---_-------------.--------------- 5 3 
No themé 222225202 2 o5225 22 BAe on 6 5 
100% 100% 


*Themes were consolidated into general areas of subject matter, such as Social Relations, and the theme appearing here 
under each subject heading is merely a representative specimen of each category. There were 45 individual themes. 


William Clark of Princeton”; “The Soviet Parliament”; “How I Became a 
Legislator.” Here the reader found that Russian government, particu- 
larly at the local level, is run most democratically—and many times by 
women. 

The Russian peopl were ‘ie pictured, however, as totally occupied by 
narrow national interests. There is a great popular longing for friendlier 
relations with other nations and a particular desire to increase contacts 
between the U.S.S.R. and the United States: “Foreign Visitors Are 
Welcome”; “We Are Willing to Trade with All Sous “The Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year”; “Atoms for Peace.” 

In summation, the reader of USSR found the Russian people increas- 
ingly prosperous, well cared for, democratic and friendly to foreigners. 

America Illustrated took quite a different tack, centering on two areas 
not so heavily emphasized by the Russians: Human Resources and Cul- 
ture. Great pride was exhibited in the large number of highly creative 
persons in this country who are allowed to pursue their own interests and 
thus achieve the highest development of their talents: “They Tread New 
Paths in Music-Contemporary American Composers Enjoy Great Popu- 
larity”; “Jan Peerce”; “Carl Sandburg”; “He’s Changing the Face of the 
Karth—Robert G. Le Tourneau”; “Korezak Ziolkowski: Mountain 
Carver.” This natural talent, coupled with an innate desire for adventure 
and challenge, was pictured as responsible for turning many Americans 
into world figures in science, industry and the arts. 
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Related to this picture of talent, enthusiasm and individual freedom 
was a strong emphasis on the cultural life of Americans. Twenty of the 23 
items in the theme category, Culture, contained the dominant thought 
that American music and art are developed to a high level, enjoyed by 
‘many of our citizens and much liked by citizens of other countries, namely 
Russians. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A content analysis of the first year’s issues of the two propaganda 

magazines, USSF and America Illustrated, indicated a considerable dif- 
ference in emphasis. A study of theme and topic content of articles 
showed that the general impact one receives in reading USSR is of a 
nation concerned with materialistic things: progress, consumer goods, job 
benefits, vacations. It does not seem an overstatement to say that one can 
see an obvious reflection of the United States in USSR content. It is a 
calculated effort to show that things Russian are much like things Ameri- 
can. 
The over-all tone of America. Illustrated, however, is not of 
materialism but of Kultur. Content reminds one of a symphony: allegro 
(we're talented); adagio (we’re cultured); scherzo (we’re free); allegro 
presto (we’re enthusiastic). While the American magazine may discreetly 
advertise our high living standards, the major effort being made is to 
convince the Russian reader that we are a diverse people with many 
interests, including a keen taste for life’s esthetic adventures. 

Both magazines do a creditable job. Forgetting reality for a moment, 
the Soviet Union appears to be a jolly fine place in which to live—things 
are progressing so—and the United States shines as an oasis of artistic 
sensibilities. . 

One can scarcely guess at the effectiveness of the two magazines. Do 
reader interest and copy sales imply propaganda success? Does a gentle- 
manly, “non-propagandistic” approach sway readers? These remain most 
difficult, unanswered questions. : 

* *k ek k & 

NOTES 

Floyd G. Arpan, “American Tells Its Story Behind Iron Curtain in New ‘Slick’ Magazine,” 
Quill, January 1957, pp. 9 ff. ; 
2. Arpan in his article indicates a type of doublethink used by the America Illustrated staff 
when he writes “America Illustrated was to be nonpropagandistic . . . The staff was told to 
make the magazine ‘the next best thing to a visit to the United States’ and yet to avoid 
propaganda.” Ibid., p.11. 
3 “The Russian-Language Magazine ‘Amerika,’” in A Psychological Warfare Casebook, 
William E. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz, eds. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958), 
pp. 589-97. 
4 The author wishes to express his appreciation for the cooperation of the United States 
Information Agency i in providing him with translations of the Russian next of America 
Illustrated. 
5. Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research (Glencoe, Ill.; The 
Free Press, 1952), p. 188. 
* A check on coder reliability was made by having all persons code a particular issue in 
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addition to other issues coded. Initial agreement on theme coding was approximately 85%; 
i.e., there were two or more coders in disagreement on 15% of the items. Discussion of 
dicammeaments reduced this to less than 1%. Initial perectient on subject coding, a simpler 
mater, was 95%. 


PUPPET REGIME CLINGS TO PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE* 


By the 7th PSYOP Group 


Auditing adversary Mpodacuats can roey the strengths and weaknesses of friendly 
PSYOP. 


REPORT 


The Cambodian Information Mesa (AIC) (clandestine) in French to 
Southeast Asia and the Far East, on 2 May said that the traitorous clique 
of Lon Nol, in its last gasp of agony, is desperately clinging to its only 

- remaining arm, psychological warfare. — 
AIC stated that the Phnom Penh regime hoped to reverse its desperate 
‘situation by pouring out a flood of slander and lies every day by trying to 
distort the truth by transforming political isolation into popularity, 
famine into abundance, corruption into honesty, fascism into nationalism, 
dictatorship into liberty, defeat into victory, and treason into patriotism. 
AIC compared this to a boomerang and to an imbecile who spat toward 
the sky, because in both cases that which is tossed out will return to the 
individual. AIC promised that the lies of the Phnom Penh clique would 
also return to it. 

AIC stated that the propaganda uttered by the Republic of Khmer has 
become so voluminous and boisterous that the few remaining people 
outside the liberated areas no longer believe such lies. 

Cut off and completely isolated from the masses, Cambodia’s traitors 
do not know who they can trust, even among their associates. Specializ- 
ing in treason themselves, they smell treason everywhere around them. 
AIC said high-ranking officials had been tried and shot, but these were 
the lucky ones because they received some publicity. Others had simply’ 

' disappeared, not on the battlefield, but in broad daylight on the streets of 
the capital, never to be seen again. AIC insisted that an atmosphere of 
mistrust and terror existed in Phnom Penh and that many intellectuals 
had been arrested and shot for not aligning themselves with the puppet 
regime. 

It is this lamentable situation that the political propaganda apparatus 
of the traitors tries to camouflage to the eyes of the public. AJC said the 
clique had built a shaky cardboard castle that masses will destroy. De- 
feated militarily, isolated politically, suffocated economically, and de- 


*Excerpts from “Communist Propaganda Highlights and Trends Analyses,” Issue No. 
18-71, 7 May 1971, pp. 18-30—18-31. , 
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pressed psychologically, this regime of traitors sold itself to the U.S. 
imperialists and lives on borrowed time—this explains the confusion and 
discord in its ranks. No political propaganda, no matter how clever it may 
be, can deny this old Peer “When the ship is wrecked, the rats jump 
‘into the sea.’ 


COMMENT 


Communist propagandists, such as the Chicom-controlled AI C, usually . 
do not specifically mention what is considered by them to be enemy 
PSYOP. This indicates that AJC not only listens to what the Khmer 
Republic says but is concerned enough to call Khmer programs a pack of 
lies, conscious deceit, and other derogatory terms. Communist prop- 
- aganda spends most of its time on Communist successes and is positive to 
the point of insanity—not realizing in Communist fervor that nothing 
ever has or ever will be as perfect as the Communists say Communism is. 
Evidently the Communists have been quite concerned about the effect 
these Khmer PSYOP programs are having on the people. The Com- 
munists must know that Khmer people are listening. Virulent counter- 
propaganda is usually a sort of “dying gasp,” to use a Communist term. 
After all, the Communists say that success is everywhere, allis well, and 
getting better. But is it? AJC said there were only a few people remaining 
outside the “liberated areas” which is untrue in itself, but. an effort to 
disguise the fact that in the “liberated areas,” thousands upon thousands 
are dissatisfied. They are probably trying to listen to republic of Khmer 
PSYOP. They know that what the Communists say is not true where 
they live. These Cambodians also know that they, like other Cambodians, 
do not find North Vietnamese to be Cambodian liberators. 


U.S. VULNERABILITIES AS PORTRAYED IN THE 
EAST GERMAN TELEVISION FILM, “PILOTS IN PAJAMAS”* 


By Haruey 0. PRESTON, JAMES L. Monroz, and ALpo L. RaFra 


Valuable information can be obtained from the careful analysis of the contents of the 
oe aganda of rival communication activities. For example, while this Aas yielded only 
ew tentative GOONS, it did provide many inferences for U.S. pe icy and actions. 
Kok OR Ok 


Pilots in Pajamas . . . , filmed in a North Vietnamese prison by pro- 
ducers from the German Democratic Republic (East Germany) and 
recently broadcasted over GDR television, .... is a sophisticated 
propaganda production that undoubtedly will be effective with many 
audiences. It follows the convincing format of a documentary film in 
which captured U.S. pilots are individually interviewed by an unseen but 


*Excerpts from “U.S. Vulnerabilities As Portrayed in the East Gerthan Television Film, 
‘Pilots in Pajamas’,” Preston and Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C.: A Technical Report to 
the Air Force Office of Scientific Research, 1968, AOSR 68-1623. Reprinted with the. 
approval of the Air Force Office of Scientific Research. 
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obviously a European interrogator. The questions are carefully phrased 
to sound reasonable and the answers are generally relevant. To provide 
background and credibility, the interviews are interspersed with scenes 
of bomb damage, captures of downed pilots, and excerpts from U.S. news 
films of U.S. pilots at bases in South Vietnam. These scenes and those of 
the interviews are artfully edited and spliced together into logical sequ- 
ences and episodes that should prove plausible and convincing to the 
unwary. Technically, the film is an excellent production. 
ok ok KO 

The present report is limited to the identification of individual prop- 
aganda, themes inthe film that appear to be components of current and 
anticipated Communist political strategy and tactics not only for the 
Vietnam conflict but perhaps globally. This report is divided into three 
sections: Propaganda Themes—their objectives and development in the 
film; Evaluative Comments—rationale and estimates of impact; and Im- 
plications and Tentative Conclusions. 


PROPAGANDA THEMES 
Captured U.S. Pilots in Vietnam are not prisoners of war. They are 
war criminals within the meaning of the London Agreement, the 
basis for Control Council Law No. 10, which was the authority for 
the International Court at Nuremberg (“War Crimes Court“). The 
jindings of this Court were unanimously adopted by the United 
Nations upon a motion by the United States. 

Under the “norm of international law” at Nuremberg, the individual 
was not excused for committing crimes against humanity because he 
acted in accordance with orders from his superior. Both the individual | 
and the Nazi government were guilty. This theme is repeated throughout 
the film with appropriate variations. The captured pilots are air pirates,. 
mercenaries, and outlaws. They and other U.S. military personnel in 
Vietnam are committing acts of criminal aggression. Thus, they have no . 
status as prisoners of war, as defined by the Geneva Convention of 1949 
to which both the United States and the North Vietnamese governments 
presumably adhere. 

Throughout the questioning and commentary by the East German 
producers of the film, there is a studied attempt to compare U.S. policy 
and actions in Vietnam with those of the Nazis in Europe during World 
War IT. Each pilot was asked specifically if he knew of any declaration of 
war by his government against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. As 
Nazis were convicted of crimes against humanity and their convictions 
were supported by world opinion, so U.S. military personnel are also 
criminals and not deserving of the status of prisoners of war. 

The criminal intent of the individual pilot is established by juxtaposing 
scenes from his sober interview with scenes of conviviality among U.S. 
pilots at their air bases and on Navy carriers and scenes of alleged “terror 
bombing” of civilians in North Vietnam. Complimentary mention is also 
made in the commentary to the “Russell Court” in Copenhagen as a 
judgment of world public opinion on the U.S. role in Vietnam. 
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U.S. pilots are poor officers because they are callous about human 
life, cowardly when their own lives are at stake, and violate their 
own Military Code of Conduct when captured. 


This theme is closely related to the one alleging criminality and is 
developed similarly in the film. Again, scenes of bomb damage and 
wounded women and children are followed by scenes from U.S. television 
films showing pilots being interviewed after returning to their bases from 
successful missions over North Vietnam. The pilots in these U.S.-made 
interviews are posed against a background of highly technical equipment 
and speak with fitting modesty about their recent success over specific 
targets. These scenes contrast vividly with those of North Vietnamese 
women and farmers capturing downed pilots with only pitchforks. 

In the prison interviews, the fact is established that these downed 
pilots had their service revolvers with them at the time of their captures 
but, contrary to the Military Code of Conduct, had not used them to resist 
capture. Though brave when dropping bombs and napalm on civilians and 
heroic when interviewed by the U.S. press, these same pilots are cow- 

_ardly when face-to-face with their victims and behave contrary to their 
own regulations when facing capture. 

Further elaboration of the theme about the poor quality of U.S. officers 
is given by the East German commentator who, at the end of each 
-extended interview with a captured pilot, reminds the audience that the 
Code of Conduct specifies that captured U.S. military personnel are . 
bound to give their captors only their names, ranks, serial numbers, and 
dates of birth. : | 


U.S. officers are ideologically naive and politically they are dolts. 
The role of the pilots in the development of this theme is relatively 
passive. Each, following the U.S. tradition of political neutrality of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, makes a statement disavowing any active 
interest in politics, domestic or international. From these simple dis- 
claimers,the East German commentator then attempts to reinforce the 
popular notion among many Europeans, Communists or not, that Ameri- 
cans generally are politically immature. Americans are obviously — 
technologically advanced, but equally obviously they are retarded in their 
understanding of the real social forces and class struggle throughout the 
world. To quote from the commentary: 
The clumsy and by this time immature impression which captiveAmericans made 
with regard to politics may in our opinion hardly be blamed on the individual. It is 
much more the faithful refiection of the inner political situation in the U.S. of which 
Professor Robert Paul Wolff says in his essay, “The gap between the ruling and the 
ruled is so deep that the active participation of the citizen in the affairs of the 
government disappears into it. Even the periodic election becomes a ritual where 


the voters choose a president whom they have not appointed so that he decides on 
facts which were never discussed, on the basis of facts that cannot be published.” 


This theme is probably the most undisguised propagandistic one of all 
in the film. It lacks any subtle development that involves U.S. activities 
in Vietnam. It is exhortative and suggests that the U.S. is unfit to cope © 
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with the governments and peoples in countries that are the beneficiaries 
of “scientific socialism.” The U.S. pilots’ disavowals of partisan politics 
only provide the springboard for a monologue on the political unaware- 
ness of American world leadership. 
The North Vietnamese exhibit Western (Christian) virtues that the 
United States only professed 

This is an all-pervasive theme. The people of North Vietnam are 
long-suffering. Their tribulations are American-made and not of their 
own making. They bear these tribulations with great fortitude and un- 
swerving loyalty to their goverment that is also blameless since it is not 
attacking civilians in the United States. Yet when these simple people 
confront their tormentors—downed U.S. pilots—they act with great 
restraint and kindness. They see to their enemies’ physical needs, offer 
what medical aid they possess, and steadfastly refrain from taking any 
personal vengeance against the pilots. This portrayal of the North Viet- 
namese people as the forgiving victims of an impersonal “American Col- 
ossus” is supportive of the contention of the peace movement in the 
United States and elsewhere. As such, the pictorial elaboration of this 
theme will be taken as “proof” by groups in this peace movement. 

The use of camera close-ups and their editing into what appears to be 
uninterrupted sequences of this “good guys versus bad guys” theme is 
quite convincing. The faces of the pilots seem to reflect some inner 
feelings of guilt, sadness and remorse when they are questioned about 
their treatment by civilians at the time of their captures. Whether these 
camera shots were taken at the time the pilots were actually being 
queried about their captures cannot be determined. Only one pilot voiced 
some personal remorse at his violation of his religious tenets against 
killing. But even his response could have been made to a different ques- 
tion than the one that was heard on the sound track of the film. - 

The United States has broken with its own traditions in fighting a 
war in Vietnam. 

The objective of this theme is to convince the captured pilots and more 
significantly those in the wider television audience that the Vietnam war 
is “Johnson’s war.” Such a war is contrary to America’s great traditions. 
The questions and comments on the response from pilots mention the 
great hstorical role of the United States and reverently quote excerpts 
from the U.S. Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. It is 
doubtful that this “Devil quoting Scripture” technique has any effect on 
the captured pilots, but this cannot be asserted with the same confidence 
about viewers who have taken a peace-at-any-price position and who 
might be expected to be receptive to appeals to restore “historical 
_ America.” 

The Soviet Union is providing the engibles means for the people of a 

small “fraternal socialist” country to defend itself against attack 

from a mighty imperialistic country. 
The purpose of this theme seems to be twofold. First, to demonstrate 
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that the U.S.S.R., as a nation-state, can compete successfully with the 
U.S.A. not only politically and economically, but also militarily and 
technologically. Secondly, to show developing nations in Asia and particu- 
larly those with Communist-influenced regimes that the Soviet Union is 
ready, willing, and able to come to their aid with modern and effective 
weapons. 

_ This theme, unlike the one on the political and ideological shorteomings 
of Americans, is promulgated by testimony from the U.S. pilots rather 
than by direct statements of the unseen commentator. Each is asked if he 
knows how his plane was brought down, and each showed his technical 
knowledge of weapons by naming a specific type of enemy aircraft or type 
of rocket that he believed was involved. This U.S. expertise was further 
exploited by other questions that emphasized that the pilots knew the 
equipment involved was Soviet-made. In the battle, it was Soviet equip- 
ment in the hands of simple Vietnamese that triumphs over U.S. equip- 
ment and personnel. 


EVALUATIVE COMMENTS 


The six major propaganda themes just discussed were abstracted from 
a film where they are intertwined and submerged under the realism of a 
documentary-type production. Knowledge and forewarning about these 
themes can tend to destroy the seeming objectivity of the “documentary 
approach” of Pilots in Pajamas and can alert viewers to see the contrived 
nature of this television presentation. Many of these viewers and others 
who may read about the film, however, will still be perplexed at the 
seeming cooperation of U.S. pilots in such a propaganda effort that not 
only defames them personally but also the country they are sworn to 
defend. . 

Because this perplexity may lead some individuals to form hasty and 
derogatory conclusions about these pilots and U.S. servicemen in gen- 
eral, certain evaluative observations by the analytic team are in order. 
Some of these observations are admittedly speculative and must remain 
so until more information is available about the making of Pilots in 
Pajamas. Yet such observations may serve to bring about a suspension of 
judgment on the part of otherwise well-intentioned individuals who will 
inadvertently become victims of the propaganda effort if they form con- 
clusions solely on the basis of what seems to be true at this time. 

No hint is given by the producers about the selection of the particular 
pilots who were interviewed. Although they appear to be voluntary 
cooperators whose consciences, sense of guilt, or repentence caused them 
to consent to be interviewed, there is ample experience from similar 
prisoner interrogation in the past to support the suspicion that none had 
much, if any, choice in the matter. The producers attempt to avoid any 
impression of “brainwashing.” This, in itself, suggests that less crass 
forms of psychological pressure may have been involved. One such pres- 
sure would be to dangle in front of isolated men the opportunity to 
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communicate with their families via a television interview to be con- 
ducted by an obviously non-North Vietnamese, Western interviewer. 

While the eyes and ears of a TV viewer may verify that U.S. pilots 
submitted to interviews, they can only attest to what was an edited film 
and sound track. They cannot attest to what may have been said or done 
in the actual interviews but deleted by expert editing. For example, it 
was observed that some of the phrases were not in the idiom normally 
spoken by Americans when responding to the types of questions asked. 
The technique of substituting answers to questions other than those 
ostensibly asked is frequently used in film-making for both artistic and 
humorous effects. To believe one’s eyes and ears in the case of a film that 
was edited by competent technicians of suspect political credentials, is a 
degree of credulity that is unwarranted in any educated person. 

Answers by the pilots to questions about military equipment sound 
much more important and revealing than they actually are. The admis- 
sions about the MIGs, rockets, or AA fire that downed their planes is all 
ordinary, ex post facto information which the enemy already knew. 
Whatever intelligence interrogation these pilots may have had took place 
previously and was separate from any questioning shown in the film. The 
information of seeming military intelligence that was elicited in the film 
was for propaganda purposes and not intelligence. No assumption on 
whether these pilots gave intelligence information to the enemy is jus- 
tified’ on the basis of this film. 

The pilots are in situations for which they have not been adequately 
trained except for physical survival. Except for some oral instruction on 
the Code of Conduct, their training and practice have been in elec- 
tromechanical systems, not social systems. They have been schooled to be 
operators of highly complex machines and to be leaders of men who have 
cultural values and ideals similar to their own. They have had little or no 
training in coping with the stratagems of a skilled dialectician who uses 
logic based upon assumptions with which they are unfamiliar, and in 
stressful situations where they are relatively powerless, and leadership 
rests with someone of a different political orientation. No Air Surgeon 
would authorize these pilots in their present debilitated physical condi- 
tion to operate aircraft on which they have been highly trained. This same 
condition makes them even more incapable to perform mental skills for 
which they have had neither practical experience nor training. 

Lastly, these pilots are not in a “Stalag 17” situation. They are not 
being detained in any organized prisoner of war camp where they might 
be able to draw some psychological support from being with other Ameri- 
cans and being permitted occasionally to exercise and communicate with 
other prisoners. Contrary to the few scenes of several Americans being 
together while reading, relaxing, and celebrating Christmas together, 
these pilots and other captive Americans are individually incarcerated, 
physically dispersed and isolated from each other, and kept incom- 
municado. Judgments about their behavior, therefore, cannot be based 
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upon the behavior of other Americans who have been captured in other 
wars where POWs may have been treated as harshly but differently. In 
this respect, the actual situation corresponds to the propaganda theme— 
~—captured U.S. military personnel are treated as criminals not as prison- 
ers of war. . 


IMPLICATIONS AND TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


The quick analysis that was possible of the film, Pilots in Pajamas, 
yields only a few tentative conclusions but many inferences for possible 
U.S. policy and actions. 

Five conclusions were reached. All conclusions but the first one listed 
below should be regarded as tentative and subject to verification. 


1. The film, as a vehicle of psychological warfare, is admirable. It is a carefully 
prepared and sophisticated propaganda production. It sets forth a pro-Soviet position 
without alienating viewers who may be generally sympathetic toward the United States. 

2. The film’s greatest propaganda impact probably will be upon groups affiliated with 
peace movements in the United States and Western countries and upon individuals who 
tend to believe that there is a “credibility gap” in the reporting of news about the war in 
Vietnam. Its impact probably will be somewhat less upon individuals in Eastern Europe 
because of their over-exposure and saturation by State- pte political education 
through public communication media. How effective the film will be with viewers in 
non-Communist Asian and “neutral” countries, cannot be determined without additional 
analyses. There is some reason to believe that audiences in Asian countries would find 
some of the behavior of the Vietnamese “unbelievable.” 

3. U.S. military personnel in Vietnam, if they view the film, will be relatively unaf- 
fected except for anger at the treatment of their comrades and amusement at the 
portrayal of the North Vietnamese as humane and forgiving. The film probably will have 
an irritating effect on many present and former officers of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

_ 4, The weakest point in the film to Western audiences will be the emphasis placed on 
the fact that U.S. pilots violated their Code of Conduct by not using their revolvers 
against civilians to resist capture. 

5. The strongest point to Western audiences probably will be the “documentation” that 
was edited into the film from U.S. news and television sources. 


The film, its making and distribution by the German Democratic Re- 
public, has a number of implications for the United States. Some of these 
implications are set forth below. 


1. The film is evidence that “software” as well as “hardware” is being accepted by the 
Hanoi government from Soviet Bloc nations. The absence of any references to military 
assistance from Communist China should be noted. 

2. None of the identified propaganda themes is entirely new. Their combination in the 
scenario for this major production, however, strongly suggests a formal coalescing of 
these themes into a “line” that may be expected to be repeated again and again by 
front-organizations and hence in the public communication media of both the United 
States and countries abroad. ee 

3. Any negotiations for a political settlement in Vietnam, including the preliminary 
talks currently being held in Paris between representatives of the United States and the 
Hanoi governments, will involve the propaganda themes imbedded in Pilots in Pajamas. 
U.S. representatives should be prepared to cope with these themes. 

4. It is possible that the film, in whole or in edited parts, will be offered to U.S. 
networks and individual television stations in what may appear to be as a straightforward 
commercial transaction. Similar offers may be expected to be made to TV outlets in 
Mexico and Cuba. The title of the film may be changed and the entrepreneurship may not 
be directly identified with East Germany. 

5. The portrayal and inferred treatment of captured U.S. military personnel indicate 
that the Geneva Convention of 1949 is not considered germane by the Hanoi government 
which subscribed to this Convention in 1957. That there may be even a remote basis for 
this position, suggests that the United States should examine this Convention for am- 
biguities and, at the appropriate time, press for clarifying amendments. 
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6. The Code of Conduct is being used as a psychological weapon against the United 
States and its military personnel and is not the defensive weapon it was intended to be. 
Those provisions of this Code that define and limit the behavior of military personnel at 
times of capture and detention should be reexamined in light of the changing nature of 
warfare and recent medical and psychological research. 

7. The legal justification for the treatment being given captured U.S. military person- 
nel is attributed to actions by the United Nations. For purposes of the record, this 
attribution should be questioned appropriately by the~United States in the United 
Nations and in other international organizations. 


AUDIENCE ANALYSIS 


Audience analysis also may be classified as quantitative or qualitative. 
Much of the output of standard intelligence analysis 1 can be used in the 
evaluation of audience attitudes, opinions, emotions, and behavior. For a 
thorough analysis of the audience of a PSYOP appeal, survey techniques 
may be highly appropriate. However, in dealing with international politi- 
cal communications, such techniques are frequently infeasible for political 
reasons. 

The first two articles of this section describe the means utilized by 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty to assess the attitudes and percep- 
tions of their audiences. Quantitative and qualitative techniques are 
employed. 

Both types of analysis require certain capabilities on the part of the 
analyst. In this connection, the results of a study delineating some of the 
factors influencing the ability to estimate foreign populations’ attitudes 
are described in an article by Alexander R. Askenasy. 

The final selection of this part of Chapter IX is an example of the 
methodology employed to test hypotheses regarding the audience in 
communication theories applied to foreign audiences. 


NOTES 
1. See Chapter VII of this casebook. 


AUDIENCE ANALYSIS AND PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH— 
RADIO FREE EUROPE* 4 38 


By Loranp B. SZALAY 


Effective international communication requires more than accurate translation. People 
and nations have their own langauage, interests, concerns, concepts, priorities, and 
values—their cultural frame of reference. This frame of reference is the critical factor in 
determining whether a communicator is listened to and accepted. RFE audience analysis 
attempts to derive information from large hae representing wide cross-sections oft the 

: population. 


BACKGROUND , 
Radio Free Europe’s audience research has developed as a direct 
*Excerpts from “Annex to Audience Analysis and Public Opinion Research—Radio Free 


Europe,” by Lorand B. Szalay, annex to “Radio Free Europe—A Survey and Analysis,” by 
James R. Price, the Library of Congress, Congressional Research Service, March 22, 1972. 
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response to conditions and situational characteristics which are fairly 
exceptional in broadcasting. Three of these conditions appear to be espe- 
cially significant. 

a. The broadcasting is directed toward the people of Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. These distant audiences are 
not readily accessible because of the strong social and political controls 
that block most of the common means of feedback: free reporting, public 
opinion surveys, free political elections. The people of these Central and 
- Eastern European countries live under political systems which maintain a 
fairly close monopoly over all channels of mass and public communications 
operated on the basis of Communist ideology. 

b. The people of these countries generally feel poorly informed; they 
express a deep interest in receiving information that is timely and un- 
biased. Thus, there are large, highly receptive audiences in Eastern 
Europe, and they are distinguished by certain characteristics which de- 
serve interest.. 

ce. In respect to their frames of reference, beliefs, and opinions, these 
audiences cannot simply be identified with the ideological blueprints of 
the governments or official media. Nor can they be treated as if the 
experiences of the last three decades did not have any influence. Al- 
though in many aspirations the people of Eastern Europe are similar to 
people in the free neighboring countries, they cannot simply be equated. 
For example, they cannot be compared with Austria, on which public 
opinion survey data and free election results are readily available. 

Thus, Radio Free Europe has as its major audiences people that have 
specific information needs and whose audience reactions are not directly 
available to the radio station operating from abroad. This uncommon 
relationship between the station and its audience presents a situation 
which is delicate politically, complex and demanding from the angle of the 
communication task. This: situation accounts for certain distinctive 
characteristics of Radio Free Europe in general and for the role assigned © 
to the audience and public opinion research in particular. 

Audience analysis at RFE passed through various stages during the 

past until recently it reached its present scope and orientation. In its 
present form the Audience and Public Opinion Research Department 
(APOR) produces extensive and timely information by interviews. These — 
interviews are conducted on large samples of visitors (N=1,000) repre- 
' senting Czech-Slovak, Hungarian, Polish, and Rumanian audiences and 
also on sizable samples (N=800) of Bulgarian audiences. The survey data 
contain generally three major categories of information: Listenership 
data, program evaluation, and attitude studies. 

Comparable information is generally available to Western broadcasting 
from a variety of different sources. However, the RFE audience research 
performs an important pioneering service as the scope of the audience ~ 
and public opinion research in these five Eastern European countries is 
modest and the publication of opinion results is selective. In the social and 
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political field, the validity of the officially released data is frequently 
questionable. , 

This explains why the relevance of the RFE research is substantive not 
only in connection with the immediate use of these data in program 
planning and evaluation but also in the broader context of introducing and 
applying social science research to this area. RFE research traces and 
evaluates social and political trends in the five Communist-controlled 
Eastern European countries in which objective public opinion research 
efforts are seriously hampered by political conditions. The resulting in- 
formation gap on Eastern Europe is accentuated by a similar but still 
wider information gap—a nearly complete lack of solid social science 
research data on the Soviet society, on the Soviet citizen--his attitudes, 
beliefs, opinions, and world outlook.! 

Against this background RFE audience analysis attempts to derive 
solid, objective information from large audience samples, which repre- 
sent wide cross-sections of the populations. Based on information and 
observations personally accumlated in Munich and in Vienna, a few gen- 
eral conclusions may be formulated. To keep the report short, the actual 
procedures, designs, the technical and professional details, situational 
problems, and limitations are elaborated in separate appendices. 


THE INTERVIEW 


In its present form audience analysis conducted by RFE’s Audience 
and Public Opinion Research Division is a most significant undertaking. 
It represents a large-scale research effort to apply public opinion survey 
methods in real life situations, which requires a careful adjustment of 
technical-scientific criteria to given social, political, and psychological con- 
ditions. After decades of nearly complete information blackout of valid 
empirical survey data, at the present level of operation nearly 7,000 
Eastern European nationals are interviewed every year. Each national 
sample (with the exception of Bulgaria) includes over 1,000 cases. The 
interviews are conducted in various large European cities—Vienna, Lon- 
don, Paris—where Eastern Europeans travel as tourists, visitors, 
businessmen, or sportsmen. 

The fieldwork of interviewing is contracted out by Radio Free Europe 
to independent national public opinion and market research organiza- 
tions, which employ interviewers who speak the respective languages. 
The rules and quotas, as well ag the guidelines for the interviewers, are 
specified by RFE’s Audience and Public Opinion Research Department. 
Radio Free Kurope also provides the questionnaire used by the inter- 
viewer in the process of the interview. The use of independent local 
organizations is an especially sound decision on more than one account. 
First, it makes the outcome of interviews and the research results inde- 
pendent of RFE, which is especially desirable because the results tell a 
‘great deal about RFE, its popularity, its impact, and its effectiveness. 

Assigning this task to local public opinion research organizations is also 
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important in that it makes it clear that the research involves open public 
opinion surveys of the type widely used in all democratic, open societies 
and therefore has nothing to do with clandestine intelligence work—an 
accusation frequently voiced by the Communist authorities. 

Finally, working independently in different locations and using more 
than one interviewing organization give ample opportunities for internal 
control, for testing the internal consistency of the results. 

The actual interviewing procedure is described in Appendix 1. This 
description elaborates on a few technical questions such as the procedure 
for contacting visitors, their cooperativeness, the frequency with which 
interviews are refused, and other details which were considered impor- 
tant from the viewpoint of effectiveness of the method and the quality of 
the results. 


REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE SAMPLES 


The quality and information value of public opinion surveys are in- 
separable from the question of how generalizable are the results and how 
representative are the samples interviewed. This question of generaliza- 
bility and representativeness acquires special importance in a situation 
where the parent population—the audiences at home—cannot be directly 
surveyed and inferences must be based on subpopulations such as the 
samples of travelers. 

As elaborated ‘in Appendix 2 i in more detail, RFE’s use of large sam- 
ples, numerous independent subsamples, and its attempts to reach vis- 
itors randomly to reduce the biases of selectivity are all sound measures 
which help to fight the odds of a complex research task. 

The designers of the survey work are unquestionably correct in assert- 
ing that developments in Eastern Europe during the last decade have 
produced certain welcome changes, such as extensive travel to the West 
and reduced anxiety about expressing personal opinions. The RFE Audi- 
ence and Public Opinion Research Department is prompt and effective in 
the use of these changes for better obtaining research of higher quality 
and generalizable results. Although the optimism and confidence in the 
representativeness of the samples may not be readily proven merely by 
the adapted design or research method and some of the statistical as- 
sumptions may be questioned, a considerable body of empirical evidence 
suggests that this confidence in the samples is not unfounded. The re- 
search findings show that the samples include not only people from all 
walks of life but also from a broad and varied spectrum of political 
opinions (Appendix 2). 


SCOPE AND UTILIZATION OF AUDIENCE INFORMATION OB- 
TAINED 


The information obtained by the Audience and Public Opinion Research 
Department covers a. wide variety of topics and may be conveniently 
_ subdivided into three major problem areas: 
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1. Listenership data. This covers such technical information as listen- 
ing habits, preferred listening times, wave length, receptivity, and jam- 
ming. The data are collected with regard to the technical planning and 
scheduling of broadcastings. 

2. Program evaluation. This portion of the survey aims to determine 
the popularity and use of existing programs. It involves assessing what is 
liked, what is not liked, why, and what people would like to have more of. 
These and similar questions produce feedback necessary for timely, 
audience-oriented programming, which is the aim of every broadcast. 

3. Attitude research and special studies. These studies deal with di- 
verse socially and politically relevant attitudes, opinions, and images. 
They constitute fairly extensive survey work focusing on important 
parameters of public opinions relevant to programming and broadcasting. 

The main process of data collection involves the administration of the 
basic questionnaire which includes questions related to all three problem 
areas. Each year it is administered to new samples. The questionnaire is 
also updated yearly: some questions are kept to allow for comparability 
over time and others are replaced by new ones to reflect more timely 
concerns. 

In addition to these basic questionnaires, some special questionnaires are 
used to cover unanticipated timely events such as Prague in the spring of 
1968 and the Polish uprisings in 1970. Some additional “special studies” 
are occasionally conducted in order to provide timely audience informa- 
tion: for example, the Eastern European interpretation of some key ~ 
concepts (socialism, capitalism) using new Pesan techniques such as 
the Semantic Differential. 

The use of audience analysis data within Radio Free Europe is institu- 
tionally organized. The various country desks show a general and fairly 
uniform appreciation of the value of the listenership data. The program 
evaluation results are received occasionally with mixed feelings. This can 
be explained by the fact that when evaluation indicates a decline in 
program popularity, the feedback, while useful and necessary, is not 
flattering. The attitude data and special studies information is of more 
recent origin and up to now has been used on a more sporadic basis. I feel 
this area deserves more special attention (Appendix 3). 

Generally, the relationship of the Audience and Public Opinion Re- 
search Department and the Country Broadcasting Departments cannot 
be entirely free from the common problems which naturally arise in those 
instances when people with different professional frames of reference 
- must work out common solutions. The quantitatively oriented social 
scientist and the talented country expert charged with heavy respon- 
sibilities of daily output of high quality are naturally predisposed to look 
at the same problem from different angles. In the case of Radio Free 
Europe, however,there are clear signs of mutual appreciation and recog- 
nition of the complementary nature and shared interests of these two 
roles (Appendix 3). 
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The scope and results of audience research with its nearly 400 publica- 
tions are broad and varied, and their discussion would go beyond the 
scope of the present report. However, some data on the role and image of 
Radio Free Europe may be of interest at this time of conflicting opinions, 
when the reactions of Eastern Europeans deserve special attention. 


AUDIENCE DATA ON THE ROLE AND IMAGE OF RADIO FREE 
EUROPE. 


. There are numerous categories of audience data which are informative 

_on the role of Radio Free Europe. Perhaps the most signficant are those 
data which estimate the size of its [listenership]. According to earlier 
(1967) and more recent findings (1971), about 50% of the populations 
listen to Radio Free Europe. The figures are somewhat higher for Poles 
and Rumanians and lower for Hungarians and more recently, for Czechs. 
In all the Eastern European countries Radio Free Europe was found to 
be the most listened-to foreign station, preceded only by the local national 
station. Although these local stations—Radio Budapest for Hungarians, 
Radio Prague for Czechs—generally show the highest number of listen- 
ers, the importance of Radio Free Europe is frequently rated higher than 
the domestic station in particular contexts, especially on foreign news 
(Poland, 1971; CSR, 1971). 

A trend analysis (#221, #304)* has found a slowly but generally in- 
creasing listenership for Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and 
Rumania. This trend is occasionally interrupted, as in the case of 
Czechoslovakia, by strict measures of control and heavy jamming in the 
_post-invasion period (#304), but in the long range they usually prevail. 
While the figures on listening are high, the additional percentage of those 
who receive RFE news indirectly by word of mouth is hard to estimate. 
The censorship of news media and the desire to receive reliable informa- 
tion produce a favorable climate for spreading information. by word of 
mouth. The importance of these private channels in controlled societies 
has been emphasized by numerous accounts.? 

Although Radio Free Europe is right below the domestic station on the 
level of listening, in respect to such characteristics as reliability, truth 
value, and timeliness of information, Radio Free Europe is consistently in 
first place (#292. #292a, #182, #168, #177). 

In contrast to the image of domestic broadcasting, which i is generally 
criticized for suppression and distortion of information and described as 
“biased,” “cold,” and “obscure,” Radio Free Europe is described primar- 
ily as “interesting,” “skillful,” “pleasant, ” “wide,” and “quick” (#283, 
#284, #287, #288). 

This emphasis on reliability and information value is consistent with 
the main task or function that Eastern European audiences assign to 
Radio Free Europe. To the question, “What do you consider the most 


*See Appendix 5, for listing of RFE publications used. 
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important tasks of Radio Free Europe?” the most frequently chosen 
functions were “to inform about events,” “to explain. . .,” and “to enter- 
tain.” The ambiguous function of “encouragement,” which could simply 
mean to have faith that the situation will improve, or with more forceful- 
ness might be interpreted to mean encouragement to revolt, figures only 
as a low choice of 10%. The most frequently given reasons for liking Radio 
Free Europe by Czech, Hungarian, and Polish listeners were that the 
programs were “interesting” and “informative” and that it provided in- 
formation otherwise not available. 
* KK K 
APPENDIX 1. THE INTERVIEW 


The experience of being questioned by an independent research organi- 
zation as a part of a public opinion survey is generally an uncommon, 
novel experience for Eastern Europeans. Questioning about attitudes 
and opinions related to official, governmental interests, which might have 
undesirable personal consequences, may be a more commonly shared 
expectation. Furthermore, Communist authorities are heavily engaged in 
campaigns to discredit Western public opinion research in general and the 
polls conducted by Radio Free Europe in particular. 

There are numerous indications that during recent years the adverse 
effects of this preconditioning have considerably decreased, that Eastern 
Europeans are less hampered by fear, and that they talk more freely. 
Nonetheless, it would be wrong to entirely dismiss the potential impact of 
unfamiliarity, anxiety, and various misconceptions of the interview, 
which could produce biased results. 

In respect to the objectivity and information value of the results of 
RFE audience research interviews, the following steps anperene to be 
especially critical: 

a. Selection of the interviewee 

b. Contacting the interviewee; his cooperativeness 

c. Interview procedure 

To examine the procedure, I questioned about a dozen INTORA (Vi- 
enna) interviewers about their work and experiences. I also had the 
opportunity to observe interviews in progress and to talk with the people 
_ interviewed. Based on these various impressions, I have come to the 
following general conclusions: 


a. Selection of the Interviewee 


Ideally, the interviewer would interview every traveller he happens to 
meet on an entirely random basis. These people, by their characteristics 
as a subsample, would approximate the parent populations (nontravellers 
in the country). There is naturally a discrepancy between the composition 

_of the samples and the parent populations. In actuality, we know that the 
samples are not entirely representative, that the more educated strata 
are over-represented, that peasants are generally underrepresented, and 
so on, 
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To help correct his discrepancy, quotas are calculated. The director of 
INTORA explained that two complementary measures have been de- 
veloped. One is based on previous experiences with the interviewers, 
which give an idea about their characteristic preferences, what type of 
people they are predisposed to contact. Taking these predispositions into 
consideration, INTORA selects interviewers whose predispositions 
largely balance each other. 

As a second measure INTORA issues guidelines on which category of 
traveller to focus on—young, less educated, etc. The combination of these 
two measures was described as generally effective in obtaining sizable, 
fairly proportionate representation for the expected quotas. As a means 
of reducing the discrepancy between the composition of the samples 
interviewed and the parent population, weighting scores are calculated, 
based on the relationship of the actual proportions of people interviewed 
and the desirable quota calculated on the basis of the national sample. 

A second source of discrepancy may be the result of a more or less 
conscientious avoidance of the unpleasant experiences of rejection. Espe- 
cially the more experienced interviewers may be suspected of having 
developed a certain sense for detecting those who may be cooperative and 
those who may not. For instance, they may have learned to avoid 
hardcore party members, secret police, and the like. There are no safe 
controls against this type of bias. Nonetheless, the breakdown of the 
samples by occupation and party affiliation suggest that the effects of this 
selectivity are probably not too serious or that they may be partially 
cancelled out by conflicting trends (for example, the above average par- 
ticipation of party favorites in foreign travel). 


b. Contact and Rejection Rate 


Contacting the prospective interviewee is naturally an important and 
delicate step since Eastern Europeans are not used to polls and have 
developed considerable suspicions. The adverse effects of these under- 
standable reservations are apparently reduced by the fact that the inter- 
viewers are compatriots of the travellers who speak the same language. 
The interviewers also understand that they must first establish a rapport 
on the basis of neutral topics (finding places, articles, shopping). Next the 
interviewer explains his survey and asks for cooperation. 

As was stated by both the interviewers and INTORA, the average rate 
of refusal is about 20%. This rate differs from nation to nation as well as 
over time. Presently, the rate of refusal is the highest from Czechs and 
Slovaks (about 35%) while Rumanians were characterized as the most 
readily communicative (15%). The 20-25% refusal rate is surprisingly low 
and requires repeated verification. 

To maintain control over the work of the interviewers, the Audience 
and Public Opinion Research Department has set the condition that the 
interviewers are obliged to call in by phone in 80% of the time. They must 
state that they have an interview in progress and give the location and a 
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brief description of the interviewee. These calls are then used for local 
spot checks. 


c. The Interview Procedure | 


Once he has received an affirmative answer in respect to the inter- . 
viewee’s readiness to cooperate, the interviewer takes the questionnaire 
and poses one question after another. The interviewer reads from the 
questionnaire and notes the answers or places the checkmarks in the case 
of multiple choice items. The interviewee is fully aware that his responses 
are being registered. Although this procedure could arouse some fears, 
the fear may be counteracted by certain other factors. Namely, .the 
interviewee recognizes that the nature of this inquiry is schematic and. 
mechanical, and the questions do: not convey the idea of searching for 


personal or confidential information. Furthermore, he has been previ-.. ~ 


ously assured that his identity will not be retained and that the evaluation 
of the information will be group-oriented and statistical. 

The questions belong to three major categories: (a) attitudes and opin- 
ions on timely social, and political topics, (b) information on listening and 
program preferences, and (c) data on the respondent’s sociodemographic 
background. Part b, is administered only to respondents who have stated - 
previously that they regularly listen to Radio Free Europe. The ad- 
ministration of the questionnaire requires on the average 40-60 minutes. 

The interviewers have stated the interviewees generally have no prob- 
lem in understanding or answering the questions. Occasionally, they ask 
for clarification on the use of certain terms such as “socialist party” and 


express the desire to offer more qualified answers than the forced choice « 


alternatives provide for. There is a general tendency to tell more and 
elaborate on details beyond the scope of the questionnaire. 

The interviewees are not paid for the interview but it is a common 
practice for the interviewer to offer coffee or beer to the interviewee if 
the questionnaire is administered in a coffeehouse or restaurant. The 
interviewers state that the interviewees generally desire to talk and like 
to have their opinions asked. 


The interviewers I met were mostly men; there were only two women 
in a group of twelve. Both male and female interviewers appeared well 
qualified and interested in the work. They usually have other full-time 
occupations and do the interviewing only on part-time basis. They receive 
about a $5.00 equivalent in Austrian schillings (135) for each question- 
naire. Fo ; 

Since a large portion of the questionnaire deals with RFE performance, 
the claim that neither the interviewers nor the interviewee know about 
the source of interest is somewhat doubtful. It is true only in the sense 
that they are not told this explicitly. The official explanation states that 
radio stations involved in broadcasting toward their country are being 
evaluated. 
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APPENDIX 2. THE SAMPLES 


To derive up-to-date information on audience characteristics such as 
listening habits, program preferences, and attitudes of the people in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, travelers (vis- 
itors, tourists) arriving in Western European capitals are interviewed. 

The institutes listed below are being used to conduct the field work. 
Not all of them will always work with all five national samples as there 
may be only a few travelers of a certain nationality in a certain area. 


INTORA Opinion Research Institute Vienna, Austria 
A.I.M. Market Research Institute Copenhagen, Den- ~ 
' mark 
A.I.M. Market Research Institute Stockholm, Sweden 
William Schlackman Psychological Re- 
search © London, England 
Sales Research Services London, England 
SOFRES Opinion Research Institute Paris, France 
COFREMCA Opinion Research Institute - Paris, France 
Vandoros . Athens, Greece 


Since the native populations of these countries cannot be reached by 
Western surveys, the interviewing of visitors to the West from these 
otherwise inaccessible populations appears to be the best alternative for 
obtaining useful, generalizable information. Since the early 1960s travel 
restrictions have been considerably reduced and now several hundred 
thousand Eastern Europeans travel to the West every year. While the 
size of the travelling groups is unquestionably large enough to warrant 
sampling on a sufficiently broad foundation, the composition of the sam- 
ples presents a more complex problem. . 

The ideal objective would be to use samples that precisely match the 
composition of home audiences in the respective Eastern European coun- 
tries.. However, a more realistic expectation is to approximate the com- 
position of parent populations within acceptable limits, and there are 
indications that a fairly good approximation is reached. Before elaborat- 
ing on these data, we should discuss the extent to which we can expect 
the samples of visitors to be representative of the parent population. 
Even if they closely approximate each other in the distribution of certain 
demographic variables (age, sex), this is not necessarily an indication that 
the visitor sample does not deviate from the parent population on some 
other parameters—political beliefs, level of politicization, conformity, 
extroversion. If it does deviate, then this deviation in turn may show 
significant correlation with attitudes and opinions expressed in the inter- 
view. To mention only a single example, let us take mobility. Mobility, 
the motivation and interest in travel, is not the same for those who travel 
and those who do not. To what extent mobility, on which travelers and 
non-travelers differ, actually interferes with the distribution of responses 
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is in no way clear. If we assume that this mobility correlates with the 
level of interest in the external world, in international affairs, then it 
could produce biased results as a factor of selectivity. If this selectivity is 
assumed to be more political in nature, then its effects on politically 
oriented questions are likely to be negligible. 

Since we cannot clearly identify those factors which actually differen- 
tiate those who travel from those who do not, demographic quotas (edu- 
cational, occupational) provided for sampling may not solve the problem. 

Nor is this problem resolved by the method of “independent sampling.” 
The rationale of interviewing independent samples of travelers in various 
European capitals is undoubtedly sound, and it provides a solid basis for 
testing the internal consistency of the results. Nonetheless, if there is a 
selectivity factor which differentiates travelers from non-travelers, the 
effects of this factor cannot be eliminated by this sampling procedure 
because in this sense the samples are not independent. 

Nonetheless, there are research findings which suggest that the sam- 
ples have a broad and varied composition which includes not only sizable 
groups of the main social and educational. strata but also sizable per- 
centages of people with diverse political orientations. Table 1 shows the 
composition of samples on the basis of SpeupaHOn: 


TABLE 1 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE 1970 SAMPLE BY OCCUPATION 


Czechoslovakia ‘Hungary Polan 
Popula, RFE Popula. RFE Popula- 
Sample tion Sample tion Sample tion 
1 % . % % % lo %o 
White Collar Workers 23 29.8 23 27.8 26 27.0 
Technocrats 16 12 10 
Professionals 6 6 6 
Artists, Writers 4 4 1 
Students 7 4 12 gS 
Workers 31 59.7 27 46.1 26 42.0 
Full-time Housewives 6 9 10 
Shopkeepers = 4 3° 
Others 2 2 2 
Farmers 5 10.5 9 26.1 4 31.0° 
N=1499 | N=1525 N=1316 


The disparity in categorization complicates direct comparisons. As an 
RFE publication on the “Occupational Background of the East European 
Populations” observes: 


The statistical yearbooks, published under strictest regime supervision, tend to 
cover this area in summary fashion and, often, even this summary information is 
incomplete, or contradictory. Furthermore, employment figures are frequently 
- presented for entire sectors of production (e. g., “transport” or “wood processing 
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industry”) but these figures include eeeuyiody from the enterprise managers and 
chief engineers to unskilled messengers inside the plant and cleaning personnel. 

Another problem relates to the semantic ambiguity of certain 
catego.ies, a confusion probably resulting from both practical and 
ideological differences. In a Socialist country everybody is a worker by 
definition. Nonetheless, as a second meaning, worker is frequently used 
in reference to “manual worker” as in the dichotomy of “workers” and 
“intelligentsia.” In the summary statistics shown above, worker is used 
apparently is this second sense and the white collar category is largely 
coterminous with anbeligetsle: Where the division line is drawn is im- 
possible to tell. 

The demarcation between workers and farmers is perhaps even more - 
ambiguous. Argricultural workers—for example, peasants working on 
state farms—are frequently categorized as “workers” while peasants 
doing practically the same work on private or partially collectivized land 
are identified as farmers. 

The “Population” columns of the above table rely on official statistics. 
The data on CSR came from the statistical yearbook (1970), which con- 
tained a table on “the Social Structure of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic.” The Hungarian data are based on a publication of the Bureau 
of Statistics in a volume entitled “Employment and Income Ratios” (1969 
data), which shows the breakdown of the “vocationally active population” 
(4.46 million). 

On Poland RFE has used the information Seavided by the State Tele- 
graphic Agency (PAP) dated September 29, 1969—as the Statistical 
- Yearbook did not provide this information. Discounting the apparent 
disparities between the social-occupational categories, the white collar 
stratum is somewhat overrepresented and the agricultural population 
underrepresented in the RFE sample. 

The comparison between the RFE sample and the parent population is 
easier in terms of such demographic variables as sex, age, and-education, 
as shown in Table 2. Again, as a general trend, males, middle-aged 
people, and the more educated strata are somewhat overrepresented in 
the RFE sample. 


TABLE 2 
COMPOSITION OF THE 1970 SAMPLE BY SEX, AGE, AND EDUCATION 


Ceceniaualee Hungary Poland 
RF. 


Popula- RFE Popula- RFE Popula- 
a as tion anes is Sample tion 
te gg eg a ee ee 
Sex 
Male 59 49 50 48 57.5 50 
Female 41 51 50 52 42.5 50 
Age : 
Up to 25 years 21 22 . 18 20 27.0 25 
26-35 years 28 16 22 18 29.9 19 
36-50 years 31 " 25 29 25 26.3 27 
over 50 years 20 37 31 37 16.8 _ 29 


TABLE 2 (Cont'd) 


Czechoslovakia Hunga: Poland 
R opula: RFE Popula. RFE Popula. 
Sample tion Sample tion Sample tion 
% % % fo 
Education 
Elementary 37 66.5 42 70 81.7 70 
Secondary 47 27.0 43 25 46.3: . 25 
University 16 6.5 15 5 22.0 5 


Finally, the following Table 3 shows the political orientation of the 
interviewed samples by expressed political party preference. 


TABLE 3 
PARTY PREFERENCESIN A HYPOTHETICAL ELECTION-PARTY ALLEGIANCE 
BY PERCENTAGES (1970) 


CSR Hungary Poland - Rumania 


Communist Party 38 5 3 1i 
Democratic Socialist Party 41 40 35 37 
Christian Democratic Party 26 27 36 23 
Peasant Party’ 6 13 6 8 
National Conservative Party 7 2 5 13 
Other and no answer 17 13 15 8 


APPENDIX 3. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT GEARED TO THE 
AUDIENCE’S FRAME OF REFERENCE 


The modern discipline of intercultural communication is based on the 
realization that effective communication between various people and na- 
tions requires more than accurate translation. People and nations not 
only speak their own language but they have also their own characteristic 
concerns, priorities, concepts, and values—their cultural frames of ref- 
erence. This frame of reference is really the critical factor determining 
whether a communication is listened to, whether it is accepted or re- 
jected, much more so than the language that is the pronunciation of a 
name or the grammaticalness of a sentence. 

As Edward Hall elaborated on this topic at a recent hearing of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee,* effective communication re- 
quires more than learning the foreign language; it requires knowledge of 
the foreign culture. This observation has far-reaching implications for 
broadcasting to foreign nations. It is obviously not enough to translate 
programs originally designed for U.S. audiences into the language of a 
particular foreign audience. Such a translation may be understood word ° 


*Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
Psychological Aspects of Foreign Policy (U.S. Government Printing Office, June, 1969). 
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by word and sentence by sentence, but this does not mean that it will be 
grasped in its full meaning or that it will relate to the experiences and 
interests of the local audiences. _ 

Adjusting programs to the interests of a wardilar foreign audience 
constitutes an especially demanding task for which Radio Free Europe, 
with its national desks, programs, and first class staff recruited from the 
literary and intellectual elites of the respective countries, has developed 
outstanding potential. 

The institutional policy of Radio Free Europe not. only allows for 
individual country-oriented, independent program development but ac- 
tually demands it. This unique feature, which is supported by a corres- 
ponding organizational structure, differentiates Radio Free Europe from 
all other known broadcasting stations aiming at foreign audiences. It is 
probably the main factor responsible for the strong identification Eastern _ 
Europeans—Czechs, Hungarians, Poles—develop with the station and is 
also primarily responsible for its wide popularity. 

The audience research has an important role in this performance, even 
if this role may presently be more potential than actual. In this role the 
following contributions require special recognition. 

First of all, the audience research provides the only empirical evidence 
which is broadly based and convincing enough to demonstrate that East- 
ern European audiences do have highly specific audience char- 
acteristics—concerns, interests, concepts, images—which differentiate 
them from other audiences and thus require full recognition and selective 
communications. For any interested citizen these findings should speak 
clearly enough to show the necessity of differentiated treatment of selec- 
tive, audience-adjusted broadcasting. 

Secondly, the audience research of Radio Free Europe is an Ginportank 
instrument, which enables the members of the national broadcasting 
staffs to keep up to date, to preserve the impression of timeliness, and to 
keep apace with the changes. Whether the staff members are new or old 
emigrants, they are in danger of getting more and more detached and 
losing contact with recent changes in the home audiences. Concerns and 
priorities change, new slogans and concepts develop (e.g., new ecomonic 
mechanisms), and new social phenomena emerge (hippies). To keep apace 
with the changes and to update their approach, the broadcasters, script 
writers, and commentators can safely rely on the findings of audience 
analysis. To take full advantage of its potential, it is important that 
audience analysis be treated not as a threatening authority exerting 
criticism but as an important source of authentic information which can 
help to adjust to the latest changes and provide a basis for timely deci- 
sions not by speculations and arbitrariness but by empirical evidence. 

Finally and most importantly, RFE audience analysis has the organiza- 
tional, material, and personnel resources to provide up-to-date audience 
information and feedback on approximately 120 million Eastern 
Europeans—a knowledge presently not available from any other source. 
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APPENDIX 5. RADIO FREE EUROPE PUBLICATIONS USED 


The Major Information Sources of Polish 
Respondents on Important Foreign and 
Domestic Issues 

The Major Information Sources of Hungarian 
Respondents on Important Foreign and- 


-. Domestic Issues 


An Audience Evaluation of RFE’s Czech- 
oslovak Programs 

An Audience Evaluation of RFE’s Rumanian 
Program 

An Audience Evaluation of RFE’s Polish 
Programs 

An Audience Evaluation of RFE’s Hungarian 
Programs 

Party Preference Trends in Hypothetical 
Free Elections in East Europe 

Listening to Western Radio in Bulgaria Be- 
fore and after the “Polish Events” (April 
1970-March 1971) 

Audience Trends in Czechoslovakia (1967- 
1970) 

Rumanian Listening Patterns Before and 


After the “Polish Events” (April 1970-March 


1971) 
Listening to Western Radio in Hungary Be- 
fore and After the “Polish Events” (May 
1970-March 1971) | 

Listening to Western Radio in Poland Be- 
fore and After the “December Events” 
(May 1970-March 1971) ee 


~The Reliability of Radio Free Europe 


The Images of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Bucharest Among Rumanian Respond- 
ents 

The Images of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Budapest Among Hungarians — 

The Image of Radio Free Europe and of 
the Domestic Station Among Poles 

The Image Among Czechs and Slovaks of 
Radio Free Europe and the Domestic Radio 
Stations 

Identifying with Radio Free Europe 
Rumanian Listening Patterns May 1969- 
March 1970 

Listening to Western Radio in Poland-1969 
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October 1971 


September 1971 


September 1971 
September 1971 


August 1971 


August 1971 


July 1971 


May 1971 


May 1971 


May 1971 
April 1971 
April 1971 


December 1970 
November 1970 
November 1970 
October 1970 
October 1970 
August 1970 
May 1970 


May 1970 
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245 


239 


238 


237 
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234 
230 


223 


222 


221 


219 
218 


206 


204 
186 
185 
181 
177 
175 


174 
168 
164 


157 
156 
151 


133 


Listening to Western Radio Stations in 
Hungary in 1969 

Listening to RFE in Crsehosioyalea i in 1969 
(A Preliminary Report) 

Attitudes Toward Key Political Goneente in 
East Europe (An Exercise in the Measure- 
ment of Meaning) BOUND STUDY 
Listening to Western Radio in Kast Europe 
(Joint s.) BOUND STUDY 

Listening to RFE Programs in Czechoslo- 
vakia Before and After August 21st 
Listening to Western Radio in Hungary in 
1968 

Listening to Western Radio in Poland-1968 
Audience Mail in 1968 

Rumanian Listening Patterns 1968/69 
Listening to Western Broadcasts in Czecho- 
slovakia Before and After the Invasion 

The Program Preferences of RFE’s Hungar- 
ian Listeners (A Technical Report) 
Listening to Western Radio in Hungary 1967/ 
1968 

Radio Free Europe’s Listenership Trends 
1962-1968 

Listening to Western Radio in Poland 
RFE’s Audience in Czechslovakia After the 
Invasion (A Preliminary Report) (Strictly 
Confidential) 

RFE’s Audience in Czechoslovakia (1963— 
1968) 

Rumanian Listening Patterns 1967 
Listening to Western Radio in Bulgaria 

The Image of RFE in Bulgaria 

The Image of RFE in Poland 

The Image of RFE in Hungary 

Listening to Western Radio in Hungary, 
1966/1967 

Listening to Western Radio in Poland 

The Image of RFE in Czechoslovakia _ 
Listening to Western Radio Stations in 
Czechoslovakia 

Hungarian Listening Patterns, 1965/1966 
Bulgarian Listening Patterns, 1964/1966 
Listening to Western Stations in Czecho- 
slovakia ITI 

Listening to Western Radio in Poland 
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February 1970 
December 1969 


December 1969 


July 1969 
April 1969 
April 1969 


April 1969 - 
March 1969 
March 1969: 
January 1969 


December 1968 
November 1968 
Octiber 1968 


October 1968 
October 1968 


April 1968 


March 1968 
September 1967 
September 1967 
August 1967 
July 1967 

July 1967 


July 1967 
February 1967 
February 1967 


August 1966 
August 1966 
June 1966. 


December 1965 


132. Rumanian Listening Patterns III “ December 1965 

122 Hungarian Listening Patterns 1964-1965 August 1965 

118 The Audience of Western Broadcasters to March 1965 
Czechoslovakia-II 

116 Radio Listening Patterns and Program Pref- January 1965 
erences of Polish Listeners to RFE (With 
Special Reference to Certain Age and Occu- — 
pation Factors) . 

115 © Hungarian Attitudes Toward Other Nations December 1964 

107 Radio Listening Patterns and Program Pref- August 1964 
erences of Polish Listeners to RFE 

104 Hungarian Listening Patterns Prior to the April 1964 
Cessation of Jamming 

92 Agitation or Information? East Europeans August 1963 

Mistrust Their Mass Media (An IIlustrative 
Report) 


NOTES 
1 Alex Inkeles and Raymond Bauer, The Soviet Citizen (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961). 
 Inkeles and Bauer, The Soviet Citizen; Klaus Mehnert, Der Sovietmensch (Stuttgart: 
Deutscher Verlag, 1958), pp. 13-14. 


AUDIENCE ANALYSIS AT RADIO LIBERTY* 


By LoRAND B. SZALAY 


Despite similarities between RL and RFE audiences, there are differences. The Soviet 
audiences pose special requirements which RL must meet to provide effective 
audience-adjusted broadcasting. Audience analysis, in such a situation, becomes a most . 

elementary and vital requirement. 


ee OK OK OF 
SITUATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, INSTITUTIONAL 
PHILOSOPHIES 


In its background and objectives, Radio Liberty shows some distinct 
similarities with Radio Free Europe. The similarities are especially im- 
portant in respect to audience analysis. 

First of all, there is no direct physical access to the audiences toward 
which the station is primarily oriented, and there is little public opinion 
and feedback information on these main audiences. Moreover, the sta- 
tions operate in a highly sensitive psychological and political atmosphere. 
Although little is actually known about the opinions and attitudes! of 
these distant audiences, there are indications that during the last decades 


*Excerpts from “Audience Analysis at Radio Liberty,” Congressional Record—Senate, 
Vol. 118, No. 33, Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office (March 6, 1972), pp. S 
3426-S 3428. 
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they have developed some characteristics which distinguish them from 
comparable Western audiences. 

- Despite the similarities between RL and RFE audiences, there are also 
some characteristic differences. The differences may have emerged as a 
~ function of the longer history of the Soviet Communism and the inbred 
nature of the Soviet system as compared to the largely imported nature of 
Eastern European Communist systems. The differences may also have 
resulted from the greater isolation of the Soviet population compared to 
the physically, geographically, and psychologically more exposed popula- 
tions of the Eastern European border states. 

For the Soviet audiences there.also appears to be a stronger association 
between nationalism and loyalty to the political system. There are indica- 
tions that external criticism of the system may be more readily resented 
on primarily nationalistic grounds. There is a type of national pride in the 
Soviet world power status; space achievements, and sport successes 
which is effectively exploited by the political system for denouncing 
criticism and political opposition as “unpatriotic.” The Eastern Euro- 
peans, however, do not take pride in Communism as a type of national 
achievement; rather it is generally viewed as a foreign imposition of 
Russian colonialism. 

It is not only the combination of strong national feelings with ideologi 
cal.elements which complicates the situation; a combination of nationalism 
and white Russian centralism also produces a hard-to-predict attitudinal 
mixture, which challenges minority nationalisms that work toward inde- 
pendence and separatism. 

All these factors and more contribute to making an especially complex 
communication task involving audiences with uncommon, occasionally 
highly ambivalent, feelings and philosophies. Thus, the Soviet audiences 
pose special requirements which Radio Liberty must meet in order to 
provide effective, audience-adjusted broadcasting. In such a situation 
audience analysis becomes a most elementary and vital requirement. 

At the same time, as a competent RL representative has expressed, no 
one in the West seems to have a very clear idea about the actual attitudes © 
and beliefs of the broad Soviet citizenry.? Under these conditions the 
proper selection and planning of broadcasting, which is large in volume 
and can rely on little first-hand audience feedback, becomes an immense 
task. 

The situational factors hampering audience analysis are overwhelming. 
Compared to the Eastern European development, they show only slow 
and minor improvements. The Soviet attitude of hostility has not mel- 
lowed, jamming is in full effect, and the number of travelers (RFE’s 
major information source) has not shown a dramatic increase. Moreover, 
the campaign of denouncing Radio Liberty and discouraging cooperation 
with Radio Liberty has recently been further intensified. . 

' Listenership data are naturally very difficult to obtain in a closed 
‘society. In view of the Soviet system and the lack of surveys conducted on 
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samples which would allow broad generalizations, it is impossible to give 
an empirically founded estimate on the actual proportions of the listener- 
ship. Nor is it possible to plot trends in the level of listening over time as 
Radio Free Europe has been doing for the last decade. Only a few general 
statements can be made which suggest that Radio Liberty is widely 
known and listened to. 

In a closed society where listening to a foreign station is an officially 
proscribed activity, statements on listening or nonlistening cannot be 
accepted without reservation. The impact of the station, however, goes 
beyond the direct listeners; it also involves those who receive the infor- 
mation by word of mouth. These percentages may run high but are 
especially hard to estimate. In. an open society the proportions of listener- 
ship may directly express the popularity of particular stations. In a 
society of controlled public media, however, where there is an intensive 
awareness of news censorship, the numerical data on the direct listeners 

‘is not sufficient to give a realistic idea of the importance of a station. 

Under these conditions Radio Liberty does not feel that the situation is 
“thawed” to the point that they can provide public opinion research 
comparable to Radio Free Europe’s. At the present time it is considered 
impossible to conduct open interviews on large visitor samples which 
could approximate in composition the home audiences. Whether this 
position is a legitimate one or merely an attitude based on past experi- 
ences is a debatable question which will be discussed later. 

' Nonetheless, Radio Liberty now holds the position that audience 
analysis, at least for the time being, cannot be conducted on the principles 
of open public opinion research. It cannot use open, large-scale surveys, 
first of all, because by doing this Radio Liberty would expose its sources, 
who as Soviet citizens would be subject to political persecution. Further- 
more, Radio Liberty feels that a detailed elaboration of the present 
procedures is undesirable at least in terms of specifics, which could be 
exploited and frustrate future efforts of data collection. 

Discussed in more general terms, Radio Liberty’s audience analysis 
consits of three types of activities: 

a. Documentation of mail and press reactions. 
b. Panel evaluation of programs. 
ec. Reports on interviews with Soviet travelers. 


. DOCUMENTATION OF MAIL AND PRESS REACTIONS 


Especially in the past this category of audience reactions to RL broad- 
casts has represented a major information source. While the content of 
the audience mail reveals public sentiments, the flow of this information 
depends a great deal on the fluctuating level of censorship and suppres- 
sion of private mail traffic. 

The content of this mail is conveyed by RL excerpts. This method is 
simple and commonsensical but provides little basis for broader generali- 
zations and is not very convincing to the more skeptical. The central 
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themes of therse letters are: complaints about the suppression and distor- 
tion of news. by the Soviet media, manifestations of desires to be 
adequately informed about the world, and compliments to Radio Liberty 
for its interesting and informative broadcasting. 

While this content shows little change over time, the flow of these 
letters has shown a decrease in volume during recent months. Although it 
might merely be taken as a sign of loss of interest, this simple interpreta- 
tion would ignore certain facts. Recently the ica mail has undergone 
stricter censorship and strong anti-Radio Liberty campaigns have been 
launched. That the Soviet government has taken an increased interest in 
Radio Liberty is shown by the. . . yearly breakdown of the volume of 
media used in attacking Radio Liberty. 


PANEL EVALUATION OF RL PROGRAMS 


As a partial substitute for first-hand audience feedback, Radio Liberty 
has developed a panel approach for program evaluation. A fairly sizable 
panel is formed of recent emigrants, travelers, and Soviet experts. The 
members of these panels receive samples of the new program items, and 
they are asked to evaluate them in terms of the effects they might have 
on Soviet audiences. To facilitate and systematize this evaluation, a 
variety of specific questions are asked: How interesting is its content? | 
How effective will it be? How is the form of presentation, language, 
style? Is the program sufficiently supported by facts and data? Should the 
program be repeatedly used? Does the program appeal to the whole | 
listenership? to the creative intelligentsia? to the scientific-technical intel- 
ligentsia? to journalists? to party and ideological leadership? to military, 
youth, workers, rural populations? The members of the panel evaluate 
each submitted program element in the above terms. Then the evalua- 
tions produced by individual members are summarized and the conclu- 
sions are formulated. 

Considering the situational constraints, the above panel procedure 
appears to provide an economical solution. The panel’s effectiveness, of 
course, depends a great deal on the authenticity of its members in their 
representation of the contemporary Soviet audiences—their concerns, 
attitudes, language, style, taste, etc. 


REPORTS ON INTERVIEWS 


To differentiate this method from the RFE’s public opinion questions, 
which are contained in a questionnaire administered in a uniform, 
schematic procedure called an “interview,” Radio Liberty refers to its 
approach as “conversations.” These are also fundamentally interviews, 
but they differ from RFE’s surveys in that they are not organized on the 
same lines as Western surveys. They try to adapt to each individual 


‘informant and tap his personal knowledge and opinions in the framework 


of one or more conversations. The interviewer is not bound by prepared 
questions but has a checklist of possible topics. These involve general 
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listening, foreign radio listening, general accounts of audience reactions, 
attitudes, opinions, etc. The conversation can be of any length, extend 
over numerous meetings, and can discuss audience characteristics at any 
depth. This procedure does not follow the rationale of Western opinion 
surveys, which attempt to work with representative samples by using a 
standard, pretested set of uniform questions. Accordingly, RL’s evalua- 
tion is fundamentally descriptive. 

The number of persons interviewed reaches several hundred yearly. 
Thus, the size of the group is large enough to warrant broader generaliza- 
tions. The specific composition of these samples, however, represents the 

more thorny problem. 


Radio Liberty’s position, as it stands now, is that in order to protect 
informants, it would be “irresponsible” to place the interview in the» 
public spotlight. As a “Note” by Radio Liberty on this subject states: 

The difficulties encountered in conducting survey research work among 
Soviet citizens are all those obstacles which a totalitarian regime can 
systematically impose, the most important of which is the denial of free 
and ready access to interviewees, both within and without the territorial 
confines of the USSR. Internally, the Soviet Union is a closed society and 
systematic interviewing of a representative sample of the population is 
impossible for obvious reasons. This limits Audience Research essentially 
to interviewing Soviet travelers abroad. Here also free access is denied, 
however. Travelers abroad are generally briefed to be wary of foreigners 
or Soviet emigres who attempt to engage them in conversation on sub-. 
stantive issues. Surveillance of Soviet travelers, while not total, is also a 
common practice. Additionally, fear plays an important role. Radio Lib- 
erty and other foreign radios are regularly and systematically attacked 
by Soviet media in the most inflammatory terms. The virulent hostility of 
the Soviet regime to foreign radios in general and Radio Liberty in 
particular is consequently no secret to Soviet citizens and they are often 
hesitant to discuss listening (which can be interpreted as a political act) 
with a stranger until good rapport and some degree of confidence can be 
established, often a time-consuming process. In light of these impedi- 
ments to normal social research, usual scientific sampling methods are 
precluded. An adjunct to the above is that the recruitment and training of 
qualified people to work as field interviewers is no easy task. 

As an additional reason for keeping these interviews confidential, 
Radio Liberty refers to the need to protect the RL interviewer. This 
attitude of cautious secrecy prevails in the entire procedure from the 
moment of contact to the use of the results. 

In respect to the contact, no claim is made for random choice. To the 
contrary, those travelers are interviewed who in a careful process of 
establishing rapport present themselves as cooperative. Areas of conver- 
sation or themes about which the interviewee appears hesitant to speak 
are avoided. The broadcasting divisions receive the report of the conver- 
sations in an anonymous form. . . 
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The main products that the broadcasting divisions receive are in the 
form of single listener reports. They describe the interviewee in terms of 
occupation, nationality, and language. The reports also include such de- 
tails as place, listening times, language of broadcast, audibility, jamming, 
and specific programs listened to. In addition to these general, largely 
technical details, there is a summary of the conversation, which may 
include statements about public reactions, comments on recent events, 
and expectations about future developments. In the few reports I have 
read, there was a recurring complaint about the system’s control of news 
and the general lack of reliable, objective information. 

NOTES 
1. Alex Inkeles and Raymond Bauer, The Soviet Citizen (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961). 
2. This opinion is generally supported by the literature. As Inkeles and Bauer point out in 
their Harvard study on Soviet refugees, “there are many excellent books describing the 
history of the Soviet Union and the formal structure and functioning of its institutions, but 


we know almost nothing about the attitudes, values, and experiences of its citizens.” The 
Soviet Citizen (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959), p. 3. 


IDENTIFICATION WITH NORTH OR SOUTH VIETNAM 
IN EASTERN EUROPE* 


By Rapto Frere Evrore 


An des of the use of comparative and continual sampling techniques by RFE to assess 
east Huropean dispositions toward North and South Vietnam. 


Interviewing on which this report is based was completed in 1967. Six 
hundred and seven (607) Polish, 622 Hungarian and 279 Czech and Slovak 
respondents were polled. Urban residents and those in the higher occupa- 
tional and educational brackets were overrepresented. The method of . 
COMPARATIVE AND CONTINUAL SAMPLING was employed, and 
the final analysis was based on those findings which were to a large extent 
common to the independent samples obtained in seven interviewing areas 
over a period of 11 months. The interviews were carried out by local 
opinion research institutes whose interviewers were not identified with 
Radio Free Europe. 


I. WHICH SIDE SHOULD BE SUPPORTED BY YOUR COUNTRY? 


Table 1, shows the amount of support North Vietnam and South Viet- 
nam received from the Polish, Hungarian and Czechoslovak samples. The 
question was formulated so as to neutralize, as much as possible, the fact 
that the citizens of none of the three countries have, at present, any 
choice about supporting North Vietnam: 


*Excerpts from “Identification With North or South Vietnam in Eastern Europe,” 
Audience and Public Opinion Research Department, Radio Free Europe, April 1968. 
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Table 1 


“Assuming that it had a free hand in the matter, should your country support North 
, Vietnam, South Vietnam or neither?” 


Poles Hungarians — Czechs/Slovaks 
% % % 
North Vietnam 16 10 5 
South Vietnam 18 12 14 
Neither 64 74 97 
Other answer, no answer 2 4 4 
; 100% 100% 100% 


In spite of strenuous propaganda efforts, the Polish, Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak governments have not succeeded in evoking a groundswell 
of sympathy for the North Vietnamese “victims of imperialist aggres- 
sion.” Fully 82% of the Poles, 86% of the Hungarians and 91% of the 
Czechs/Slovaks polled did not want their country to support North Viet- 
nam. 

Support for South Vietnam was slightly stronger. The pro-South Viet- 
namese minorities in the Polish and Hungarian samples were only margi- 
nally larger than the pro-North Vietnamese minorities. However, among 
the Czechs and Slovaks, South Vietnam was clearly favored over the 
Communist North: even so, only one in seven respondents from Czechos- 
lovakia wished to see his country become involved on the side of Saigon. 

Not to take sides at all was the reaction of two out of three Poles and 
three out of four Hungarians and Czechs/Slovaks interviewed. To all 
indications, most Poles, Hungarians and Czechs/Slovaks interviewed are 
not ready to take sides in the Vietnamese war and desire that their 
countries should be equally uncommited in this distant conflict. 


II. WHAT KIND OF HELP SHOULD BE GIVEN TO NORTH AND SOUTH VIET- 
; NAM? 

Humanitarian and material aid were suggested most frequently, while 
military support was mentioned by only about a quarter of the pro-North 
Vietnamese minorities. Moral and diplomatic support, which calls for 
little sacrifice on the giver’s part, was suggested mainly by Hungarians: 

Table 2 


“What kind of help should your country give to North Vietnam?” 


Poles Hungarians Czechs/Slovaks 

% % % 
Medical aid 27 28 50 
Food and clothing 19 29 21 
Economie, industrial, technical aid 24 18 14 
Moral and diplomatic support il 43 14 
Military aid 23 20. «29 
Other answers 25 17 - 
Don’t know, no answer 3 5 14 

132%* 160%* 142%* 


*Multiple answers 
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* * * kk * 
Depite the vast deployment of American aid in South Vietnam, a very 
large proportion of Czechs and Slovaks, a majority of Poles and nearly 
half the Hungarians wanted their country to give humanitarian relief and 
economic aid to South Vietnam. In this respect, East European re- 
spondents appear to see both Vietnams in the same light: distant and 
non-white North and South seem to be associated with disease, poverty 
and backwardness. In the Hungarian and Polish subsamples, military 
support was specified by only one respondent in six; the Czechs and 
Slovaks not only identified more with South Vietnam than with North 
Vietnam (see Table 1), but they also wanted to help them militarily twice 
as often as did the Poles and Hungarians. 


Ill. REASONS FOR NOT TAKING SIDES 


In Table 1 it was shown that large majorities from Poland, Hungary 
and Czechosovakia wanted their country to stay clear of the Vietnam 
conflict; this desire for non-involvement was based on the following 
reasons: 


Table 3 


“Why should your country support neither North Vietnam nor South Vietnam?” 


Poles Hungarians Czechs/Slovaks 
We are too poor, too small, have our own worries a: ' 46 ° 
55 73 49 
They are teo far.away, none of our business 17 J 27 15 
Nobody should interfere, they should solve their 
own problems 14 13 34 
Would be dangerous, nobody should extend a 
war 20 3 13 
Other answers 15 16 14 
No answer - 3. - 
104%* 108%* 110%* 
Number of cases 388 458 215 


*Multiple answers 
y 


As Table 3 shows, the plurality of Poles and Hungarians—and a large 
minority of the Czechs and Slovaks—felt that their country lacked the 
means to influence events in Vietnam. Conceptually related is the view 


that Vietnam is far away and (hence) of no concern to the respondent’s 
country. 
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, REFERENCE GROUPS, CONGRUITY THEORY AND 
CROSS/CULTURAL PERSUASION* 


By E.S. Lorrmor and 8. Watson DUNN 


The findings of this study in the measurement of selected middle-class attitudes in France 
and Egypt suggest that persuasion messages (such as advertisements) can be transferred 
across cultures to a greater extent than is generally supposed. It also seems probable that 
the transferability of messages differs from nation to nation rather than conforming to an 
exact formula. 
* ck Ok ok ook ; 
~ One of the many puzzling questions facing international communicators 


and marketers today is the extent to which they can transfer a successful 
domestic persuasive or promotional campaign to a different culture. Opin- 
ions on the subject range from those which support almost complete 
transferability [2] to those which maintain that every market is so distinct 
that marketers will face a host of problems if they attempt. to use the 
same approach abroad as they have in their domestic advertisements [7, 
12]. Yet there is little evidence reported to support either argument, nor 
have the factors which affect international communication ever been 
clearly identified. 

The study that. follows provided a test. in the field of some hypotheses 
developed from reference group theory and a consistency model of at- 
titude change. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


Among the many variables influencing the effectiveness of most per- 
suasive communications is the source of the message. This point has been 
well documented by Hovland, Weiss and many others and need not be 
discussed here. One of the standards by which the audience appraises the 
source is the reference group to which that source belongs. 

Implicit in the concept of reference group is the notion of an individual 
deriving values and goals as well as frame of reference from the perspec- 
tive of the group [4, 17, 19]. Consequently, many kinds of units with great 
variations in size, composition, and structure may become reference 
groups [19]. A person’s reference group may well contain persons whom 
he has never seen [18], but it is important that the individuals composing 
a group bear a psychological relationship to each other [8]. We may 
therefore think of a given nationality as constituting a group. Such 
phenomena as jingoism, chauvinism, and wartime solidarity suggest that 
the citizens of a nation have a psychological relationship to each other. We 
speak of a nation as sharing a common culture, a concept used by Redfield 
(cited in 19) to refer to a perspective shared by those in a particular 
group. On this basis it is proposed that one’s nationality group serves as a 


“Excerpts from “Reference Groups, Congruity Theory and Cross-Cultural Persuasion,” 
The Journal of Communication, XVIII (December 1968), pp. 354-368. Reprinted with the 
permission: of the Journal of Communication, copyright holder and the courtesy of the 
author. 
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reference group for both self-evaluation and attitude formation, other 
things being equal. The qualifying phrase recognizes such exceptions as 
the individual who has learned to loathe himself and his membership 
group so that it may become a negative reference group (ef. 11) and such 
facts as that the individual has many reference groups, one of which may 
have more effect than another in a given situation [17]. 

One popular approach to the study of attitude change is Congruity 
Theory [13] where two objects of judgment—source and concept—and an 
assertion are linked. The assertion (communication) originates with the 
source and concerns the concept. Both source and concept may be posi- 
tive, negative, or neutral, and the assertion may be positive (associative) 
or negative (dissociative). The basic congruity principle holds that 
changes in evaluation always occur in the direction of increased congruity 
with the prevailing frame of reference. For example, if a negative source 
(an habitual Drunk) says something favorable about a positive concept . 
(Fine Wines), the attitude toward fine wines would become less favorable 
while the drunk would rise in the individual’s estimation. 


HYPOTHESES 


On the basis of reference group and congruity theory, and the findings 
of the case history research, certain hypotheses were formulated: 

1. A persuasive message is more effective when its source is viewed as 
a member of the recipient’s nationality group than when the source is 
seen as a non-member, other things being equal (nationality of source). 

Since the foreign model in one country was the native model in the 
other, and vice versa, it was predicted that: 

2. A persuasive message from a source in a country to which he is 
native has a reverse effectiveness from one in a country to which he is 
foreign (between country). 

It is a well-known fact that the language of a group reflects its values | 
and interests. Obviously an outsider will not be so aware of these as a 
member of the group who is thoroughly at home in the language. There- 
fore, a third predictive hypothesis was: 

3. A message composed originally in the language in aiik ‘pi is read is 
more effective than a message translated idiomatically from another 
language (translation). 

A weakness of Congruity Theory is the failure to allow for the conse- 
quence of the intensity of the bond between source and concept 
(originator and object of the message, respectively). It seems reasonable 
that the strength of the bond is partially determined by the distance’ 
between source and concept. ; 

In the study under discussion, it was assumed that a message directly 

- attributed to a source would be seen as more closely linked to that source 
than one which merely associated the source with the message without 
making an explicit attribution. For example, if Carl Sandburg is quoted 
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about a pen, the message is seen more as his than when his face simply 
appears without comment in a pen advertisement. Closer association of 
the source with the message should lead to closer association of the source 
with the object of the message. We would expect that Carl Sandburg 
would have a stronger association with the pen in the first instance. On 
the ground that a closer association between source and concept results in 
a stronger link, it was predicted that: 

4, A message which is directly attributed to a positive source is more 
effective than one which is his merely by implication (attribution). 

Various studies of communication effects have found that, in general, 
picture and verbal messages together are more effective than words 
alone in changing evaluative judgments (e.g., 8). A possible reason is that 
the pictured source reinforces or creates favorable feeling toward the - 
source by appearing to be a member of the recipient’s reference group. 
On the basis of an extension of congruity theory, combined with reference 
group theory, it was predicted that: 

5. The effect of a persuasive communication is greater when a favorable 
source is actually portrayed with the message than when no source is 
portrayed regardless of whether or not the message is verbally attributed 
to the source (illustration). 

To test the hypotheses, designs were formulated with two countries, 
France and Egypt; three levels of identified sources, one native and two 
foreign; two levels of attribution, attributed and not attributed; two 
levels of translation, idiomatic translation and a message composed origi- 
nally in the language in which it was read; and five products. 


SAMPLE | P 


The subjects selected for study were middle- and upper-class, urban 
French and Egyptians. The two countries differ markedly in their degree 
of.economic development, standard of living, and literacy level, and hence 
permit a test of the hypotheses under very different conditions. The 
sample in France was chosen by selecting one section at random from 
middle- and upper-class sections of Paris. After the blocks were num- 
bered, 20 were selected randomly and 10 interviews done in each for a 
sample of 200. The interviewers were given no choice in the selection of 
respondents; however, the sample was stratified for sex and employment. 
In Egypt, a sample of 200 was selected randomly from a larger sample 
used in a refrigerator study. The original sample was obtained by listing 
all households in Cairo and its environs which had a special meter, 
indicating that they used electricty for purposes other than lighting. This 
original sample was judged by Egyptian authorities to contain almost all 
of the middle- and upper-class inhabitants of metropolitan Cairo. The 
respondents were approximately half male and half female. In both coun- 
tries, subjects were limited to individuals 18 years of age or older. The 
income, education, occupation, and possessions of the sample were con- 
gruent with a middle- and upper-class population. 
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TEST MATERIALS — 


The persuasive messages used in this experiment were five print ad- 
vertisements which had been run quite successfully in mass-circulated 
magazines in the United States. All had received high Starch recognition 
scores and most had produced evidence of high recall and/or sales re- 
sponse. All were full-page advertisements which would be effective in 
black-and-white, were of conventional advertising format, and depended 
for their impact on a combination of illustration, headline, and body text. 

Headlines and copy were translated by bi-lingual nationals. The second 
version of each headline and copy was written by professional copywrit- 
ers from each country who had a copy of the original copy platform 
(including advertising objective), certain background information on 
prospective consumers, copies of the illustrations to be used, and instruc- 
tions to write appropriate heads and copy of a given length for the 
advertisement. 

The original photographs were replicated, using French and Egyptian 
nationals. Great attention was devoted to making details correct, and 
each illustration carried as a caption a typically national name plus the 
nationality. Copy and headlines were attributed through the addition of 
quotation marks and the selected name plus a few words describing the 
pictured source. The finished persuasive messages consisted of 20 adver- 
tisements about each product for each country. The experimental ads 
were produced by an electrostatic process which provided a clear black- 
and-white reproduction. 

Care was taken to select five products which were neither culture-bound 
nor too drastically different from products normally used in the selected 
countries. None of the products violated obvious taboos in any of the 
countries, and an attempt was made to avoid using a product which was 
associated with a particular country. For example, France is known for 
its perfume, on which grounds a French national might be expected to be 
a better perfume salesman than, say, a Turk, even to other Turks. 
Neutral fictitious brand names were assigned to the products in order to 
avoid ceiling effects and any pre-communication judgment. The judg- 
ments as to whether or not the products met the selection criteria were 
made by consulting communication and advertising experts in the nations 
to be studied. 

Ten subjects in each of twenty conditions were shown one message 
promoting each brand for a total of 200 in each country. These conditions 
permitted a test of each of the hypotheses. Various measures of effec- 
tiveness were administered individually by trained native interviewers in 
each country. Special care was taken to avoid interviewer or order bias. 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


Four measures of advertising effectiveness were used. As a measure of 
attitude toward the products, seven-step semantic differential scales [14] 
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were used. There is evidence for both reliability and validity of the 
evaluative scales used in this way [18], and variations of the method have 
received increasing use in testing advertising effectiveness (e.g., 10). 
Care was taken to select panculturally stable scales. Subjects rated each 
advertised product against 12 scales and against a would buy-would not 
buy continuum. In addition, each subject was asked to describe his 
corresponding ideal product on the same scales. The semantic differential 
scales were coded from 1 to 7 with 7 being the most favorable. 

After factor analysis, four scales which loaded high and purely on the 
evaluative factor were selected. For both countries, the scales were 
good-bad, dirty-clean, effective-ineffective, and agreeable-disagreeable. 
The scores for these four scales were summed for each individual to give 
his evaluation factor score; this permitted a range of scores form 4 to 28. 


Table 1 : 
Product Means and F-ratios for French Study 
Willingness 

Product Evaluation Eval-diff. Comprehension to Buy 
Soft Drink 21.48, 1.98, 1.14, 4.66, 
Toilet Soap 22.02. ; 3.66, 84; 4.52, 
Cigarettes : 19.52, 1.88, ats 3.30; 
Men’s Toiletries 21.91, 3.09.4 80; 4,32, 
Washing Machine 21.93, 3.35¢ca 1.06, 4,24, 
Source of Variance df F F F F 
A Nationality of Source 2 1.11 
B Attribution 1 2.17 
C Translation, 1 5.18** 
AB 2 
AC 2 2.95 
BC ae 
ABC 2 2.01 

Error (between) 108 
D Product 4 8.06* 3.73* 7.40* 5.47* 
AD 8 1.35 1.32 
HD 4 1.22 1.68 
cD 4 1.55 5.05% 
ABD 8 1.08 
ACD 8 1.69 1.82 
BCD 4 2.04 1.11 
ABCD 8 1.45 
Error (within) 432 

*9<.005 
p< 05 


Note: Means with the same alphabetical subscript are not signifcantly different from-each other at the .05 level by 
Newman-Keuls test. 


As asecond measure of attitude toward the products, evaluation factor 
scores of the advertised brands, were subtracted from the evaluation 
factor scores of the corresponding ideal products, theoretically permit- 
ting a range of individual scores from —24 to +24. These scores are 
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hereafter referred to as evaluation-difference scores. The rationale for 
this measure is that. the most effective advertisements would tend to 
move the individual’s product rating closer to his ideal product score than 
would the less effective messages. Thus, the smaller the score, the more 
favorable the evaluation. 


Table 2 
Product Means and F-ratios for Egyptian Data 
7 Willingness 
Product Evaluation Eval-diff. Comprehension to Buy 

Soft Drink 22.52, — 3.024 1.34; 5.29ne 
Toilet Soap 23.62, 2.944 1.20:¢ 5.70 
Cigarettes : —- 18.85, 1.9246 1,29, 3.45, 
Men’s Toiletries 23.04, 1.42, 1.28, 4,95; 
Washing Machines "25.05, 1. Tae 1.06, 5.40n: 
Source of Variance df F F F F 
A Nationality of Source 2 1,18 3.08 
B Attribution 1 3.83 6.93** 
C. Translation 1 1.53 5.81 
AB_ 2 5.15*** 
AC 2 1.49 
BC 1 1.08 
ABC 2 4.07** 2.138 4,31** 

Error (Between 
' gubjects) 108 
D Product 4 47,44* 3.83*** 3.66 32. 28* 
AD 8 1.04 1.93 1.30 1.21 
BD 4 1.26 1.08 
CD 4 2.14. 3.51*** 1.05 
ABD 8 1.36 1.48 1.78 
ACD 8 3.07 : 
BCD 4 ce 1.02 1.02 
ABCD 8 1.91 1.16 1.45 

Error (within 

subjects) 432 

*p<.005 
Dy <.085 
*FQ<.01 


Note: Means with the same alphabetical subscript are not significantly different from each other at the .05 level 
by Newman-Keuls test. 


The willingness-to-buy measure was simply the rating made by the 
individual on the single would buy-would not by scale. This again ranged 
from 1 to 7, with 7 being the extreme of would buy. 

For the comprehension measure, the two most important ideas from 
each advertisement were selected, as rated by six judges. Each was 
presented in a multiple-choice situation with two other plausible state- 
ments about the product, again as suggested by the judges. Thus, there 
were ten multiple-choice questions with three parts to each. The subject 
was given zero for an incorrect choice, and one for a correct choice. The 
answers to the two questions for each product were combined, permitting 
a possible score of zero, one, or two for each individual for each product. 
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Table 3 
Source-by-Attribution-by Translation Means of Egyptian Evaluation Scores 


Attributed Not Attributed 
Attribution 
Model Translation Idiomatic Original Idiomatic Original 
American 22.30an 23.20, 23.28, 23.84, 
Arabic 19.52, 22.98, 24.50, 21.84, 
French 21.98. 21.74ay 21.60.5 24.60, 


RESULTS 


The data were analyzed using analysis of variance and appropriate 
subsequent tests [20]. Generally little support was found for the 
nationality-of-source hypothesis. There were no significant source main 
effects on the basis of any measure. In the case of French data, there 
were no interaction effects involving the source. 

In the collected data in Egypt, significant interactions of source with 
other variables occurred in the case of all measures except comprehen- 
sion. (See Table 2.) 

Although there was no easy explanation for the significant differences 
among means in the case of Egyptian data there seemed to be a tendency 
for the version featuring Americans in illustrations to be more effective 
(at least in absolute numbers). 

Support for the translation hypothesis was found in the evaluation- 
difference data in the case of French subjects (Table 1). The mean for 
idiomatic translation was 3.46 and the mean for original composition 2.12. 
(The lower the mean, the closer the evaluation is to the “ideal product.”) 
In the case of Egyptian data, there was a translation main effect for the 
comprehension measure (Table 2) with the original advertisement being 
more effective than the translated message. 


Table 4 
Source-by-Translation-by-Product Means of Egyptian Evaluation-Difference Scores 


Product. 


Soft Toilet . Men’s Washing 
Model Translation Drink Soap Cigarette Toiletries Machine 
Idiomatic 2.00 3.10 3.70 2.20 2.55 
American 
Original .95 2.85 1.15 1.85 85 
Idiomatic 3.85 4.05 1.25 3.35 1.95 
Arabic 
Original - 3.70 1.20 4.05 —.60 2.60 
Idiomatic 5.05 3.55 —1.05 10 55 
French 
= Original 2.55 2.90 2.45 1,65 2.00 


For the French subjects, a significant interaction of translation with 
‘products occurred when comprehension was used as a dependent vari- 
able. The original was more effective than translation (in absolute num- 
bers) for four of the five advertisements. There were no other interac- 
tions involving the translation variable in the French data. 
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In the Egyptian data, there were translation interactions for all meas- 
ures. (See Tables 2 and 6.) There was a tendency for the absolute 
numbers to suggest more effectiveness for the original composition than 
for the translated message in the corresponding condiagn, but the differ- 
ences were not usually significant. 

Hypothesis 4 (attribution) received no support from the French data. 
For the Egyptain data subjects; there was an attribution main effect only 
in the evaluation-difference data (Table 2). 


Table 5 
Translation-by-Product Means for French Comprehension Scores 


Soft Toilet Men’ i 
Dri nk Snap Cigarette Toiletries Mashing 
Idiomatic 1. 08a 4 T8pca 1, 00aca a 6%ba I. 00nca : 
Original . 1.20, 90 aca 5% 93aca 1.12, 


Note. Means with the same alphabetical subscript are not significantly different from each other at the .05 level by 
Newman-Keuls test. 

Here, the attributed message was less effective than the nonattributed 
message (means of 2.81 and 1.61 respectively). Attribution interaction 
effects appeared in all Egyptian data except comprehension (Tables 2, 

3, 4). In the evaluation-difference analysis, the attribution condition with 
the American model and the attribution condition with the Arabic model 
where each less effective than the corresponding non-attribution condi- 
tion. However, for the willingness-to-buy and evaluation data, there 
seemed to be no meaningful pattern involving the two conditions. 

For the illustration hypothesis, there were no significant effects in any 
of the French data nor in the Egyptian data. 

The hypothesis regarding reverse effectiveness of native ‘and foreign 
sources received no definitive support from either the intra-country or 
between country comparisions. The interaction effects in the between- 
country analyses again seemed to lack a meaningful pattern. However, 
the evaluation data appear to indicate that Egyptian subjects were more. 
influenced by all persuasive messages than were the French, regardless 
of source. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings suggest that persuasive messages can be transferred 
across cultures to a greater extent than is generally supposed. With the 
middle-class audience tested, it seemed to make little difference in effec- 
tiveness whether the source was native or foreign, whether the message 
was attributed or not, or even whether it was illustrated. There may well 
be a cosmopolitan audience in many countries for whom the nationality of 
the source is relatively unimportant. Although the data provided some 
evidence in support of the hypothesis that composition of a message in the 
language of the expected audience is more effective than translation from 
a foreign language, tests involving levels of skill are needed to determine 
the limits of this variable. 
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A number of possibilities suggest themselves as explanations for the 
lack of difference among the versions tested. (That it was not due to 
general lack of response to the messages is apparent from examination of 
the ratings, most of which are well above neutral.) For example, the 
predictions from reference group theory would not be applicable if one’s 
nationality group were not really a reference group. However, three 
different measures suggested that the nationality group did indeed serve 
as a reference group although not necessarily the most important one in 
buying. 

Another possibility is that reference groups are more likely to influence 
consumers in choosing among brands than classes of products [21]. One 
study [16] indicates also that national reference groups have more effect 
in association with some products than with others. 

Also, expertise may have influenced the application of reference groups 
to buying decisions and attitudes toward products. It seems probable that 
a disliked outsider might, in some cases, be more influential than a liked 
member of one’s reference group in cases where the former was seen as 
an expert and the latter was not. A foreigner might at times be consi- 
dered more knowledgeable regarding a foreign product than a native, and 
hence serve to change the subject’s attitude. 


Table 6 
Product Means and F Scores of French and Egyptian Data 
Product Evaluation . Eval-Diff. 
Soft Drink - 21.97, 2.50 c¢ 
Toilet Soap 22.821 — 8.30, 
Cigarettes 19.184 1.90; 
Men’s Toiletries - 22.54. 2.26; 
Washing Machines 23.49, 2.55 et 
Source of Variance af F F 
A Country — 1 6.63** 2.43 
B Nationality of Source 2 
C Attribution 1 3.11 5.19*** 
D Translation 1 2.18 5. 4g*** 
AB 2 1.47 
AC 1 1.02 
AD 1 1.57 
BC 2 1.20 
BD 2 
CD 1 
ABC 2 2.88 
ABD 2 1.62 
ACD 1 
BCD 2 2.59 
ABCD 2 2.07 2.10 
Error (between subjects) 216 ) 
E Product 4 45.76* 3.36"* 
AE 4 7.58* 4,18** 
BE 8 1.56: 
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TABLE 6 Cont'd 
Product Means and F Scores of French and Egyptian Data 


Source of Variance af F F 


2.10 


1.41 444 
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1.63 
1.38 


1.28 . 
3.01 


1.28 


> 
w 
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ea 
o& 
S 
B 00 oo & 0 OO BH OO 00 


Error (within subjects) 


*p<.005 
ey <. 01 


Note: Means with the same alphabetical subscript are not significantly different from each other at the .05 level by 
Newman-Keuls test. ; 


Another factor which may have influenced the results is the multiplicity 
_of sources involved in an advertisement—the manufacturer, or agency, 
and medium in which it appears as well as the pictured or named indi- 
vidual. However, the obviously foreign names of the products featured 
may have suggested a foreign source, an idea which may have out- 
weighed any effect as a result of the combined effect of various sources. 
Such an effect could occur in the case of any advertisment, but might have 
been intensified by the fact that the products in this case were foreign. 

Still another possible influence is the level of sophistication of the 
audience. Reigrotski and Anderson [15], in a study of several European 
countries, including France, found support for the notion that increasing 
foreign contact tends to increase favorable opinion about other people and 
cause one to be more critical of his own people. A study of the lower 
classes aight reveal a different picture from that indicated by this sam- ° 
ple. 

In arestent with earlier studies [9], the finding that Egyptians were 
more influenced by persuasive messages than the French subjects sup- 
ports the idea of national differences in reaction to persuasive messages. 
The study mentioned actually provided evidence for the independence of 
the French. This suggests that a knowledge of national characteristics 
would be of great value to an individual in deciding on message strategy. 
Further, it seems probable that transferability of messages differs from 
one nation to another rather than being subject to a hard-and-fast rule. 

A possible reason for the general lack of difference between illustration 
and no-illustration conditions is that most illustrations are designed to 
attract attention to the message. In cases where the subject is forced to- 
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‘read, as in this study, ae miessage alone may be equally as effective as 
the combination. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Despite the obvious need for further research, this study suggests that 
advertisements may often be successfully adapted from one culture to 
another. It further suggests that the models used in successful advertis- 
ments need not always belong to the recipient’s cultural group. Thus, one 
of the first research tasks that confronts the aspiring international re- 
searcher is to determine the positive and negative national reference 
groups for the countries that he plans to enter and their relevance to the 
produce service or idea he is promoting. 

This study also suggests that general theories such as reference group 
and consistency theories, may need refinement and possible modification 
when applied to cultures other than the one in which they were de- 
veloped. 
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MEDIA ANALYSIS! 


The basic question for the communications specialist in the process’ of 
media analysis is “why?” Why was this channel (medium) of communica- 
tion used rather than another? Or, why should this channel be used 
instead of another, and why does one particular medium contribute to the 
effectiveness of the message more than others? In order to answer the 
question, “why,” it is first necessary to determine what contribution to 
effect is made by each channel. 


The use of quantitative techniques to arrive at conclusions of compara- 
tive media effectiveness is demonstrated in the first essay of the section. 
Survey research methods have also been employed by RFE to measure 
the effectiveness of radio in communications about Vietnam to East 
European audiences.? “Effectiveness” in the context of media analysis, 
however, is really a measure of the range of the medium rather than its 
inherent advantages in persuasion. 


The other essays in the media analysis section are not quantitative in 
approach. Each evaluates use of a particular channel of communication to 
various audiences from a qualitative frame of reference. 


NOTES 

1 See also “Exploitation of Channels of Communications” in Chapter VIII of this casebook. 
2 The viability of the technique as it is used by RFE may be assailed by some for using 
samples that are not “representative” of the audiences as a whole. Clearly, the difficulty of 
obtaining representativeness is the major impediment in any survey technique. Neverthe- 
less, the methodology itself is particularly valuable in some circumstances. In this connec- 
tion see the contributions by Lorand B. Szalay in this section and Joseph G. Whelan, “Radio 
Liberty’s Audience Impact and Effectiveness” in the Effects Analysis section of this 
chapter. : 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF PSYOP MESSAGES: 
A FOUNDATION STUDY* 


By Ernest F. anp Epitu M. BarIrDAIN 


The findings of a quantitative research effort to establish the comparative efficacy of various 

PSYOP media in Vietnam indicate that leaflets and airborne loudspeaker messages were 

found to be clearly effective. Under conditions prevailing at the time in Vietnam ig ote 
. radio was not an oWective medium. 


Psyop comes in many shapes and sizes—ranging from iin? Seale 
person-to-person up to maxi-scale nation-to-nation. But ultimately, even 
the most grandly conceived psyop reduces to a communication reaching a 

_target—no communication, no psyop. .. . 


REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFECTIVE PSYOP MESSAGES 


. .Leaflets and airborne loudspeaker broadcasts are the media that 
reach the largest number of enemy troops most often. Supplementary 
data shows that appeals to rally or surrender are the most frequently 
used themes in the messages carried by these media. Research under 
wartime conditions prohibits experimental manipulation and it is neces- | 
sary to find and work with existing real situations rather than creating 
them for the researcher’s purposes. Therefore, the effectiveness of psyop 
messages making rally and surrender appeals using leaflets and airborne 
loudspeakers will be the focus of concern in this section. | 


SELECTION OF CRITERIA 


The first issue in consideration of effectiveness is “what is effective- 
ness?”. A search for answers to this question requires selection of criteria 
appropriate to the subject being studied (i.e., the phenomenon selected 
for measurement). In evaluating the effectiveness of rally or surrender 
appeals, the most demanding criterion is that rally or surrender occurs 
immediately in response to such an appeal; a less restrictive criterion is 
that the desired response occurs ultimately rather than immediately. A 
still less strict criterion is consideration of rallying or surrendering 
whether or not the action takes place. If any of this family of criteria is 
met, the message has been effective in some degree. 

Being overly strict in specification of criteria also would mean being 
somewhat unrealistic or impractical in evaluating psyop; there must be 
some acceptable relationship between effort expended to transmit the 
messages and the amount of return for the effort. The second issue to be 
considered in effectiveness, then, is the question of “yield” or productiv- 


*Excerpted and adapted with the cooperation of the authors from Final Technical 
Report Psychological Operations Studies—Vietnam, Human Sciences Research, Inc., May 
25, 1971. Reprinted with the permission of the Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
project sponsor. 
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ity; the basis for selecting criteria for evaluation of this issue appears to 
be purely a matter of subjective opinion in most cases unless someone can 
be persuaded to make abritrary decisions that trade off danger to life 
against expense in dollars and effort. 

For clarity of analysis, interpretation and discussion of the issues of 
“whether effective” and “how effective” cannot be treated simultane- 
ously. 

Unfortunately, separate treatment of the two issues results in tedious, 
lengthy, and monotonous restatements of the same issues. In what fol- 
lows the question of “whether effective?” will be treated in detail; the 
issue of “how effective?” will be treated in more global fashion. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFECTIVENESS 


In order to focus analysis tightly and sharply on the issue of effective- 
ness, a sequential set of requirements that must be met for psyop mes- 
sages to be effective has been postulated and a question which tests 
whether psyop messages meet each requirement has been formulated. 
These “requirements,” in relation to the section titled “Development of a ~ 
Science” may be regarded as first attempts at formulating and providing 
support for “theoretical constructs.” The requirements are based on the 
experience . . . gained from studies in Vietman during 1966-71 and 
consultation to psyop-related programs at Fort Bragg, logical analysis of 
the experiential history of military psyoperations embedded in the psyop 
manuals, and conclusions from interviews and discussions with more than 
sixty psyop officers. . .. These requirements for psyop effectiveness and 
the associated test questions, ordered here in logical sequence are: 

Requirement 1. Means of transmission of a psyop message must exist 
_ within the span of perception of target audience members. 
~ . Question: What media enable communication to enemy personnel? 


Requirement 2. The message carried by the proximate media must 
come to the attention of members of the target audience, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, directly or by relay. 

Question: Are messages actually received by enemy personnel? 

Requirement 3. The words and phrasing—the language of the 
message—must be understandable to the target audience. 

Question: Are the words and phrasing of the psyop messages under- 

standable with normal ease?’ 

Requirement 4. The theme or content of the: message (with some 
specific exceptions) must be judged by members of the target audience to 
be comprehensible. | 

Question: Is the content of the message—the theme— 

comprehensible to the enemy? 

Requirement 5. The content must be sufficiently believable for the 
target audience to ascribe some degree of credibility to the message. 

Question: Are the messages judged by the enemy to be credible? 
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Requirement 6. The persuasive power of the message in the context of 
the situation in which it is received by the target audience must not be 
disproportionate to the danger and potential consequences involved in 
taking the action recommended in the message. To be effective the 
recommended action or an equivalent action must: be taken or receive 
some degree of consideration. 7 

a. Were the psyop messages the dominant factor or a major con- 
tributing factor in evocation of the desired action (or an equivalent 
“ action)?* 
b. Were the psyop messages a facilitating factor in the decision to 
take the recommended action (or an equivalent action)? 
c. Did the psyop messages receive serious consideration (whether or 
not the action or an equivalent action is ever taken)? 
d. Did the psyop messages receive brief consideration even though it 
‘may have been quickly rejected? 


SOURCE OF RESEARCH DATA/PROCEDURE 


The data treated in this section includes the responses of 100 VC PW’s 
and 200 NVA PW’s interviewed in all four military regions in Vietnam in 
1970. Specially-designed questionnaires were developed for each type of 
prisoner. 

Also included are the responses of 100 NVA ralliers and 100 VC ralliers 
who were interviewed at the National Chieu Hoi Center in Saigon and 
other Chieu Hoi Centers in MR2 and MR3 between July and November 
1970. . . . Interviews averaged approximately three and one-half hours 
for PW’s and slightly over two and one-half hours for ralliers. . . . 


TEST OF RESEARCH RESULTS AGAINST REQUIREMENTS 
FOR EFFECTIVENESS 


The test question for each requirement for media effectiveness is 
applied in sequence to the research data obtained on VC and NVA ralliers 
and PW’s. 

Requirement 1: What Media Enable Communication to Enemy Personnel? 

Even a perfectly conceived psyop could not possibly have any effect 
upon the members of a target audience unless the media is effective in 
terms of reaching the target audience. 

Table 1 shows the extent to which the physical means of emitting a 
psyop message were within the span of perception of members of the 
target audience. The proximity of nine types of media—leaflets, airborne 
loudspeakers, radio sets, newspapers, magazines, ground loudspeakers, 
posters, television sets, and psyop novelty items was surveyed for four 
classes of enemy: NVA Hoi Chanh, VC Hoi Chanh, NVA PW’s and VC 
PW’s. 


*A requirement that psyop be judged the “sole factor” would be extremely unrealistic 


and incorrect; a basic tenet of clinical psychology is “multiple causation”: paraphrased, the 
rule says; “Every bit-of behavior has many causes.” 
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TABLE 1 
ENEMY PROXIMITY TO MEANS FOR TRANSMITTING PSYOP MESSAGES 


Ralliers Prisoners 
vc NVA vc NVA 
Media (100) (100) (100) (200) 
Saw Leaflets 99% 96% 87% 89% 
Heard Airborne Loudspeakers 100% 88% 81% 70% 
Saw Radio Sets 98% 69% 98% 68% 
Saw Newspapers 34% 16% 20% 11% 
Saw Magazines 13% 06% 10% 05% 
Heard Ground Loudspeakers 09% 05% 04% 01% 
Read Posters 07% 02% 03% —_ 
Saw Television Sets 04% 02% 07% 02% 
Saw Psyop Novelty Items 01% 02% — —_ 


Comment. The results shown in Table 1 demonstrate conclusively that 
leaflets, airborne loudspeakers, and radio are the mechanical means for 
transmission of psyop messages which are seen or heard by a large 
majority of VC and NVA personnel. Accordingly, these three media will 
be the focus of further attention. Statistics for other media will be shown 
where available but without comment. 

Three media are effective means for attempts to reach enemy person- 
nel with psyop messages (under current practices in Vietnam). 


Requirement 2: Are Messages Actually Received by Enemy Personnel? 
Physical proximity—i.e., being within sight or hearing—of means of 
transmission of psyop messages does not necessarily mean that messages 
reach the enemy. Leaflets can be left untouched, the sound of airborne 
loudspeakers can be audible but unintelligible, and radios may not be in 


TABLE 2 
MESSAGES THAT REACH LARGE NUMBERS OF VC AND NVA PERSONNEL 
Ralliers Prisoners 
vc NVA vc NVA 
Media (100) (100) (100) (200) 
Leaflets 
% in Sample Saw Leaflets 99% 96% 87% 89% 
% in Sample Read Leaflets 86% 93% 27% 39% 
% of “Saw Leaflet” 86% 97% 31% 44% 
who “Read Leaflet” : 
Airborne Loudspeakers (ALS) 
% in Sample Heard Sound of ALS 100% 88% 81% 70% 
% in Sample Heard Words Clearly 89% 86% 63% 57% 
% of “Heard Sound” 89% 98% 18% 81% 
who “Heard Clearly” 
Radio 
% in Sample Saw Radio Sets 98% 69% 98% 68% 
% in Sample Heard Broadcasts 69% 43% 21% 17% 
% of “Saw Radio” 70% 62% 21% 25% 


who “Heard Radio” 
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operation or may be tuned to non-psyop channels. To have the chance to 
be effective, it is necessary that the target audience attend, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, to the psyop message. 

Table 2 shows the extent to which messages carried by the three 
effective media register upon the four categories of enemy being treated. 

Comment.The results shown in Table 2 make it clear that a very large 
majority of ralliers—both VC and NVA—did read leaflets before they 
rallied. 

Although all of the samples of NVA and VC ralliers and prisoners had 
similar exposure to leaflets, there is a large difference in the number of 
ralliers that read leaflets and the number of prisoners that did so. The 
number of VC ralliers who read leaflets (86%) is three times as large as 
the number of VC PW’s who read them (27%); similarly, the number of 
NVA ralliers who had read leaflets (93%) is two and one-third times the 
number of NVA PW’s who had read them (39%). . 

The differences in leaflet-reading behavior between ralliers and prison- 
ers were investigated by analysis of narrative responses. Those in the 
PW samples mention their cadres’ insistence that it is strictly forbidden 
to read leaflets and the existence of strict surveillance and controls as 
reasons for not picking up and reading leaflets. Other reasons mentioned 
consistently explain that such an act would be disloyal or unthinkable. In 
contrast, the ralliers do also mention surveillance but a much larger 
percentage indicate that it is possible to escape such controls if it is so 
desired; many have some type of grievance. The contrast in attitudes 
between the ralliers and PW’s suggests the existence of personality, 
ideological, and motivational differences between the two groups. This 
notion is furthered by the fact that the pattern of the responses of both 
ralliers and PW’s is much more alike than is the pattern of VC ralliers 
compared to VC PW’s or NVA ralliers, compared to NVA PW’s. 

A large majority of ralliers and prisoners heard the sound of airborne 
loudspeakers. For the ralliers, to hear the sound was essentially equiva- 
lent to hearing the message clearly although not necessarily on all occa- 
sions. Among the prisoners, a somewhat smaller percentage heard and a 
smaller percentage heard clearly on fewer occasions. The option to ignore | 
a leaflet is easily exercised but the same option does not exist in the case 
of airborne loudspeaker broadcasts; because there is little or no choice 
about hearing or not hearing such messages, the findings must be inter- 
preted with caution. . 

About half of the rallier samples—somewhat more VC than NVA 
—heard radio broadcasts and slightly less than one-fifth of the PW sam- 
ples heard radio broadcasts. The questions used as internal checks on the 
consistency of individual responses disclose that in each sample a large 
majority of those who do listen to radio broadcasts listen solely or mainly 
to music, opera, or “news”, all of which apparently have little relevance to 
psyop appeals. The relationship of “news” to psyop could not be deter- 
mined within the limits of this study. 
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In summary, of the three media that reach the enemy in sufficiently 
large numbers to enable execution of studies, leaflets were clearly effec- 
tive in getting messages to virtually all enemy personnel who become 
ralliers but were read: by only about one-third of the prisoner samples. , 

Airborne loudspeakers did not reach enemy personnel with the same 
completeness of coverage as did leaflets although they do reach a larger 
percentage than any other media. 

Radio broadeasts could reach useful segments of the enemy audience 
buit, because the content of what is heard is ambiguous, radio is not 
identified here as an effective medium for psyop under current conditions 
in Vietnam. 


Requirement 3: Are the Words and Phrasing of the PSYOP Messages Understanda- 
ble with Normal Ease? 

Once the psyop message has reached its target, as a minimum require- 
ment the words, phrases, and style of composition must be characterized 
by normal intelligibility for communication to occur. Table 3 shows the 
pattern of reactions to the language used in leaflet messages. 

The issue of “hearing words clearly” is so intricately involved with the 
issue of “understanding words” in a verbal message that the distinction 
could not be maintained satisfactorily; in effect, the terms appear to be 
interchangeable. Therefore, airborne loudspeaker messages were not 
included in this series of questions because of their known brevity and 
simplistic construction in order to conserve time and expand coverage of 
indeterminate issues. 

Comment. Table 3 shows clearly that the language element of the 
message is almost completely effective in that no problems are indicated 
in understanding the individual words. 


Requirement 4: Is the Intent of the Message—The Theme—Comprehensible? 


It is quite possible to understand all of the words that make up a 
message without gaining any understanding of the intended content or 
theme of a message. 

For the psyop message to have the chance to be effective, the target 
audience must feel that they understand the message. Despite this fact, 
the psyoperator’s actual intention, which may be quite different from the 
“intent” perceived by the target audience—and which is presumably 

TABLE 8 | 
INTELLIGIBILITY OF LANGUAGE USED IN LEAFLET MESSAGES 


Ralliers Prisoners 
; vc NVA vc NVA 
Media (100) (100) (100) (200) 
Leaflets 
% in Sample Read Leaflets 86% 98% 27% 39% 
% in Sample Understand Words 79% 93% 26% _ 85% 
% who “Read Leaflets” 92% 100% 96% 90% 


who “Understand Words” 
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embedded in the content of the message—does not have to be recognized 
consciously or understood by the target audience for the message to have 
a chance to be effective. It can be said with confidence that conscious 
understanding is not necessary for effectiveness because what is known 
of dynamic psychology makes it clear that one does not necessarily know 
whether, when , how, or by what, one’s thinking and emotions may be 
affected. Therefore, it is theoretically possible that artfully contrived 
messages with hidden meanings could influence the readers’ attitudes and 
emotions in some significant way that the reader does not consciously 
recognize. However, the nature of current operating practices in the field 
that govern the composition of psyop messages does not encourage the 
notion that sophisticated messages with hidden intent and impact are the 
rule—or that they occur at all by deliberate intent. . 

Instances where the psyoperator’s intent is to cause confusion or 
perplex others may seem to be an exception to the need for an assumption 
of understanding on the part of the target audience but it is not actually 
so. The psyoperator’s intent is for the reader to become confused about 
the issue treated in the message; except in unusual circumstances, it is 
not intended that the reader be confused about the meaning of the 
message. 

Table 4 shows the extent to which target audiences report wey have 
understood the intent or themes of psyop messages. 


Comment. The category “Understand Some” is interpretable in two 
ways: analysis of narrative elaboration of the respondent’s initial answers 
disclosed that the “Understand Some” response may be interpreted cor- . 
rectly as, “understood some part or all of all messages received” or 
“anderstood some part of some of the messages received”. 

It is obvious by inspection of Table 4 that when messages were read or 
heard, the recipients felt they understood part or Bae of some or all of the 


messages received. 
TABLE 4 
UNDERSTANDING OF THEME—INTENT OF MESSAGES 
THAT REACH ENEMY PERSONNEL 


Ralliers Prisoners 
_ ve NVA vc NVA 
Media : (100) (100) (100) (200) 
Leaflet 
% in Sample Understand Words 19% 93% 26% 35% 
% in Sample Understand Some/All 19% 93% 26% 35% 
Content 
% of “Understand Words” 100% 100% 100% 100% 
who “Understand Content” 
Airborne Loudspeaker 
% in Sample Heard Words Clearly 89% 86% 63% 57% 
% in Sample Understand Some/All 87% 84% 56% 52% 
Content 


’ 


% of Heard Clearly” 98% 98% 89% 91% 
who “Understand Content” : 
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In summary, leaflet messages and airborne loudspeaker broadcasts 
were effective in the sense that those who read or heard the messages 
judged that they understood the theme or content of the message. 


Requirement 5: Are the Messages Judged by the Enemy to be Credible? 


Having reached a target audience—to have an opportunity to be effec- 
tive, i.e., evoke a desired reaction—the content or theme of the message 
must be judged to be believable. The credibility of a message does not 
have to bear any relationship to its “truth” or degree of “untruth” as 
judged by some set of arbitrary standards. “Believability,” or the will- 
ingness to ascribe credibility, exists in the mind of each individual or 
ient of a message. 

_ Table 5 shows the judgments of believability of messages made by the 
four types of enemy samples. 

Comment. As is the case for the data shown in Table 4, the category 
“Believed Some” is interpretable in two ways: qualitative elaboration of 
the respondent’s initial answers disclosed that the “Believed Some” re- 
sponse may be interpreted correctly as “believed some part or all of all 
messages cee or “believed some part of some of the messages 
received”. 

It can be seen by inspection of Table 5 that more than three-quarters of 
all the rallier samples ascribe some degree of credibility to some or all of 
the messages received through either media. When only those who read 
or heard and understood the messages are considered, about nine out of, 
ten ralliers—-whether VC or NVA—ascribed some degree of credibility 
to the messages. Remembering that the average number of leaflets read 
by the rallier samples is about twenty, it can be said that “the rallier who 
reads leaflets came to believe them.” About one-fifth of the prisoner — 
samples found some of the messages credible in some degree. Airborne 
loudspeaker messages were heard and believed in some degree by a large 
percentage of the ralliers sampled and APY about one-fifth of the PW 
samples. 


TABLE 5 
; CREDIBILITY ASCRIBED TO MESSAGES THAT REACH ENEMY PERSONNEL 
Ralliers Prisoners 
vc NVA vc NVA 
Media : (100) (100) (100) (200) 
Leaflet 
% in Sample Understand Content 79% 93% 26% 35% 
% in Sample Believed Some/All 79% 83% 14% 25% 
% of “Understand Content” 100% 89% 54% 71% 
who “Believed Message” 
Airborne Loudspeaker (ALS) 
% in Sample Understand Content - 87% 84% 56% 52% 
% in Sample Believed Some/All 86% 76% 22% 28% 


% of “Understand Content” 99% 90% 89% 54% 
who “Believed Message” : 
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In summary, leaflets were effective in the sense that almost all in the 
VC and NVA samples who did rally, and had read or heard and under- 
stood messages, believed some or all of what was said in some or all of the 
messages. About one-fifth of the PW samples ascribed some coerce of 
credibility to messages read or heard. 


Requirement 6a: Were the PSYOP Messages a Dominant Factor or a Major 
. Contributing Factor in Evaluation of the Desired Action (or an Equivalent Action)? 
Requirement 6b: Were the PSYOP Messages a Facilitating Factor in the Decision 
to Take the Recommended Action (or an Equivalent Action)? 

Requirement 6c: Did the PSYOP Messages Receive Serious Consideration 

(whether or Not the Action or an Equivalent Action is Ever Taken)? 

Requirement 6d: Did the PSYOP Messages Receive Brief Consideration Even 

.. Though it May Have Been Quickly Rejected? 

Messages may be believed—may be ascribed any degree of 
credibility—without being “effective” in the sense that “belief’ in the 
message results in any behavior that the message is intended to evoke. A 
recognized problem that has hindered attempts to “measure PSYOP 
effectiveness” in the past has been the pervasive tendency to either omit 
definition of objectives for messages or to cast objectives in terms of what 
the sender wants to do instead of specifying what the sender wants the 
recipient of the message to do. Although the distinction may not seem 
obvious, it is of extreme importance. 

Effectiveness, in the context of this study, can be defined only in terms 
of the objective(s) that the message is intended to serve. A hierarchy of 
progressively more demanding objectives can be conjectured to exist for 
most rally messages whether or not they are defined by the originators; 
stated in terms of effectiveness, these objectives are: 


— Cause no negative/counterproductive reaction 

— Cause awareness of the possibility of rallying 
— Cause consideration of whether or not to rally 

— Cause a desire to rally (whether or not acted upon) 

— Cause a rally 


Whether or not a message can cause any of these behaviors is de- 
pendent upon the persuasive power of the message and the individual's 
total life history up to the point of reading the message and for some 
period of time afterward. 

The total patterns of responses of the VC and NVA ralliers dem- 
onstrated that leaflets, far more than airborne loudspeaker messages, 
were effective in that they had contributed to the decisions and acts of 
ralliers. Unfortunately, the length of the interviews—which were de- 
signed to serve several different objectives and which were held to a 
maximum of four hours because of limitations imposed by POW Camp and 
Chieu Hoi Center regulations and schedules—did not permit intensive 
inquiry into the reasoning processes and emotional reactions associated — 
with rallying. 
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The total patterns of responses of the VC and NVA prisoners indicated 
that a considerable number of prisoners, influenced to some extent by 
leaflet messages, may have surrendered or engineered their own capture 
deliberately as a way of surrendering that had less potential HOF future 
reprisal by their own side. 

Once it was established that PSYOP messages were affecting decisions 
to rally or surrender, the reasoning processes and emotions that were 
experienced prior to rallying or to giving some degree of “cooperation” 
when becoming a prisoner—in other words, the “how” and “why” of . 
deciding to rally or facilitate capture—increased greatly in importance. 
Despite the significance of this issue, contractual limitations on time and 
effort made it impossible to conduct a further study of both ralliers and 
prisoners; accordingly, NVA and VC ralliers were selected for a more 
intensive examination of motivation to rally. 

An additional questionnaire and interviewing procedures were de- 
signed specifically for more penetrating investigation of the amount and 
nature of the influence actually exerted by the leaflet messages upon VC 
and NVA ralliers. One portion of the comprehensive interviewing proce- 
dure used with these samples was designed to identify the extent to 
which the PSYOP messages affected the enemy soldier’s thinking and 
behavior, specifically in relation to defection. Another portion is designed 
to identify the ways in which the action of rallying first enters an indi- 
vidual’s thoughts, the reasoning processes and emotional linkages in- 
volved in coming to accept rallying as a possible action, and the reasons 
for making and acting on a decision to rally. Narrative elaboration of 
responses was obtained to provide a check on the validity and reliability 
- of initial brief answers. These responses provide useful descriptive detail 
and, if necessary, can be subjected to latent structure analysis to resolve 
inconsistencies.* 

Arrangements were made for interviews to be conducted at the Na- 
tional Chieu Hoi Center in Saigon, at the Chieu Hoi Center in Bien Hoa, 
and at several other province centers by a trained all-Vietnamese team of 
interviewers under the supervision of a Vietnamese Research Supervisor 
and an American Research Supervisor. Individuals were selected at 
random from administrative records and assigned to the appropriate 
eategory until samples of 100 VC and 100 NVA ralliers had been obtained 
with the combat:support ratio matched to that of the earlier groups of 
ralliers. Interviews required from one and one-quarter to one and one- 
half hours; each was conducted under adequate conditions for privacy and 
freedom of response. 

Table 6 shows the percentages of the two samples of VC and NVA 
ralliers who had read leaflets, claimed to remember particular types of 


*Latent structure analysis is a method used in the social sciences for scaling replies to 
questionnaires based on the assumption that contradictory or partially inconsistant replies 
can be explained in terms of the “latent class” or “latent distance” found in deeper underly- 
ing attitudes; the logic of the analysis resembles that of factor analysis (Lazarsfeld, 1954). 
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TABLE 6 
ATTENTION TO PSYOP LEAFLETS 


First, Sample Second Sample 
Question A ve NVA VC 
Read leaflets before rallying 98% — 86% 89% 87% 
Remember particular types of © 87% 85% 89% 87% 
messages 
Describe message content 87% 85% 89% — 81% 


leaflets, and could validate this report to a considerable extent by accu- 
rate recollection of themes or wording. 


Comment. It is obvious by inspection that the statistics approach being 
identical. [sic] 


Table 7 shows four different attitudes toward rallying that existed 
prior to the reading of PSYOP messages and the effects associated with 
having read the leaflets. An average of approximately twenty leaflets had 


been read before rallying; a large majority of the leaflets concerned 
rallying. 


TABLE 7 
EFFECT OF PSYOP MESSAGES ON DECISIONS ABOUT RALLYING 
NVA (100) VC (100) 
Attitude toward defection before Leaflets played Would not have Leaflets played Would not have 
reading leaflets part in decision rallied if had not part in decision rallied if had not 
to rally read leaflets to rally read leaflets 


(Col. 1)* (Col. 2)* (Col. 1)* (Col. 2)* 


“No Prior Consideration” 

Did not consider defection before 87%** (82%)** 26% (21%) 
reading leaflets - 

“Considering Other Method” 
Considering another means of 06% (03%) 19% (03%) 
defection before reading leaflets 

“Undecided Re Method” 

Undecided about how to defect 18%: (07%) 15% (03%) 
before reading leaflets 


“Already Considering Rally 


Wanted to rally even before read- 11% (05%) 20% (03%) 
ing leaflets 
All Others 28% 20% 

100% (47%) 100% (30%) 


*Col. 2 is included in Col. 1. 


**For example: Among the 37 ralliers who did not consider defection before reading 
leaflets, 32% would not have rallied if they had not read the leaflets. 
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Comment. The results in Table 7 show that 37 individuals in the NVA 
sample had not considered defection before reading GVN leaflets: among 
these 37, 32 would not have rallied if they had not read the leaflets. For 
the VC, the equivalent figures are 26% and 21%. 

Of 6 NVA who were already considering some other form of defection 
prior to reading GVN leaflets, 3 would not have rallied if they had not 
read the leaflets. For the VC, the equivalent figures are 19% and 3%. 

Among the 18 NVA who were undecided about a way in which to defect 
before reading GVN leaflets, 7 would not have rallied if they had not read 
leaflets. For the VC, the corresponding figures are 15% and 3%. 

For the 11 NVA who already wanted to rally before having read GVN 
rally leaflets, 5 would not actually have rallied if they had not read 
leaflets. For the VC, the corresponding figures are 20% and 3%. 

_ In summary, 47% of the NVA and 30% of the VC ralliers would not 
have rallied if they had not read GVN rally leaflets. _ 

Table 8 shows the four gross groups treated in Table 7 (defined by 
attitude towards rallying before they read rally leaflets), broken down 
further into seven sub-groups and rearranged to show tlieir relationship 
to the graded criteria for effectiveness described in Requirements 6a, 6b, 
6c, and 6d. 

Comment. The results in Table 8 show that the “No Prior 
Consideration/Would Not Have Defected” group—32% of the NVA ral- 
liers and 21% of the VC ralliers—had not considered any form of defection _ 
prior to receiving PSYOP messages and judged that they would not have 
rallied if the messages had not been received. This pattern of reaction to 
the PSYOP message indicates the leaflets to have been a dominant factor 
in the act of rallying. This group, then, meets the requirements for 
PSYOP message effectiveness described in 6a. 

Fifteen percent of NVA soldiers and 9% of VC soldiers (the total of 

. those in the “Considered Other Method/Would Not Have Defected”, 
“Undecided About Method/Would Not Have Defected”, and “Already © 
Considering Rally/Would Not Have Defected” sub-groups) had already 
been considering either a specific method of defection (not rally) or 
several alternative methods of defection (one of which might be rallying) 
or were already considering rallying before they read rally leaflets; these 
individuals reported that they would not have rallied if they had not read 
rally leaflets. This pattern of reaction to PSYOP messages indicates the 
leaflets to have been a major contributing factor in the decision to defect 
by means of rallying. This group, then, also meets the Erauements for 
effectiveness described in 6a. 

-s,,;,, Nineteen percent of the NVA and 33% of the VC (the ‘ata of those in 
the “Considering Other Method/Would Have Defected in Some Way”, 
Undecided About Method/Would Have Defected in Some Way”, and 

. “No Prior Thought/Would Have Defected in Some Way” sub-groups) 

_ would have defected in some manner but had not decided upon rallying. 

_ For the 5 NVA and 5 VC in the “No Prior Thought/Would Have De- 
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TABLE 8 
EFFECTS OF HAVING READ RALLY LEAFLETS: EFFECTIVENESS CRITERIA 


Effectiveness Before Reading Attitude toward © After Reading NVA vc 
Requirement Leaflets Defection Leaflets (100) (100) 
Dominant No prior thought Would not have  Rallied 382%. 21% 
Factor (6a) of defection defected 
Major Factor Considering Would not have Chose to Rally 03% 08% 
(6a) © other method to defected 
ay defect : 

Major Factor Undecided Would not have Chose to Rally 07% 03% 
(6a) about method to. defected 

defect 
Major Factor Already con- Would not have Did Rally 05% 03% 
(6a) sidering rally rallied 

. Facilitating Considering - Would have de- Chose to Rally 08% 16% 

Factor (6b) other method to fected in some 

defect way 
Facilitating Undecided Would have de- Chose to Rally 11% 12% 
Factor (6b) about method to fected in some 

defect way 
Facilitating No prior Would have de- Chose to Rally. 05% 05% 
Factor (6b) thought of fected in some 

defection way 
6a, 6b Total: Leaflets Contributed to Decision to Rally _--_-----__- 66% 63% 
6c, 6d Total: Would Have Rallied Even if Had Not Read Leaflets__ 06% 17% 
6d Total: Rally Decision Not Affected by Leaflets ..-_.----_-_-- 15% 09% 


a Total: Did Not Read Leaflets___________..-------_-------- 138% 11% 
100% 100% 


fected” sub-group, reading rally leaflets was a facilitating factor in their 
choice of rallying as a means of defection. For the 11 NVA and 12 VC in 
the “Undecided About Method/Would Have Defected” sub-group, read- 
ing rally leaflets tipped the scales toward rallying. This pattern of reac- 
tion'to PSYOP messages indicates that the leaflets had a facilitating role 
in the final decisive act of rallying in that the leaflets caused rallying to be 
chosen rather than some other form of defection. These three sub-groups, 
then, meet the requirements for effectiveness described in 6b. 

‘Below the double lines in Table 8 are shown the totals for the seven 
sub-groups of the NVA and VC samples that have been discussed so far; 
the totals are 66% and 63% respectively. 

Immediately below the totals, the number appears of those in the 
“Already Considering Rally/Would Have Rallied Without Reading 
Leaflets” who would have rallied even if they had not read rally 
leaflets—6 NVA and 17 VC. Analysis of their narrative responses, which 
provides qualitative elaboration in the form of reasons for most answers, 
indicates that a majority of both groups had prior information about the 
Chieu Hoi Program from relatives, friends, or other sources; the sources 
may or may not have been motivated by PSYOP programs given such 
names as “Induce VC Kin to Rally”. In overall context it appears certain 
that the leaflets, though not a determining factor, were read with some 
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TABLE 9 
THEMES OF INFLUENTIAL LEAFLET MESSAGES 


vc NVA 
Leaflet Theme (100) (100) 
Family Sentiment 17% 10%: 
Death 15% 16% 
GVN Welcome 08% 12% 
Hardship 06% as 
Chance for New Life 04% ene 
Useless Sacrifice in NLF 04% ius 
Other , 02% 12% 
TOTAL 56% 50% 


degree of serious attention. This group meets the requirements for effec- 
tiveness described in 6c and 6d. 

A toal of 15 NVA and 9 VE read rally leaflets but, do not consider that 
the leaflets contributed to their rallying. While the simple act of reading a 
leaflet can be ascribed with equal justification to curiosity or boredom, as 
well as interest in gaining information, these individuals had read the 
leafiets thoroughly enough and often enough to remember specific kinds 
of leaflets and to recall message content. The responses of this sub-group 
clearly meet the requirements for effectiveness described in Require- 
ment 6d. 

In summary, PSYOP leaflet messages are effective in that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of large samples of NVA and VC ralliers believe that 
the leaflet messages played a part in their decision to rally. 


Effective Themes in Influential Messages. 


Although those who read leaflets had read an average of about twenty 
and could recall a variety of themes, 56% of the VC soldiers and 50% of 
the NVA soldiers, or 53% of the total sample, said that a specific leaflet 
message had contributed to their decision to rally. The themes most 
frequently cited as specifically influential are shown in Table 9. 

Nearly one-third had a leaflet with them when they rallied, 19% of the 
VC and 37% of the NVA. The primary reason given for not rallying 
sooner was the constant surveillance; the next most frequently cited 
reason was the fact that they had not yet come to believe what the leaflets 
said. 


The Rally Decision Process 


The process of reaching and acting on a decision to rally was probed 
with a structured series of questions about attitudes that existed when 
the term “Chieu Hoi” was first heard, at the time of actual rally, and at ° 
various times after rally. 

Knowledge of the Chieu Hoi Program and arrival at some degree 
of confidence that the GVN will act in-accordance with the policies it 
proclaims emerge as the primary factors in the constellation of developing 
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attitudes that eventually lead to rally. Motivation is two-factored: there 
can be motivation to leave the NLF and there can be motivation to join 
the GVN; the two motivations are separate and do not necessarily appear 
together. The two factors work together to move the individual in one 
direction; while the factor impelling the individual away from the Front 
ranks is fear and distrust, the factor impelling him to rally is some 
measure of hope and trust. In 200 responses, 200 different situations may 
be described at a “total detail” level of analysis. But overall there is a 
clearly discernible consistent general pattern that starts with initial dis- 
belief, perhaps even intense dislike for the term “Chieu Hoi”. This is 
followed by growing recognition of evidence of the truth of the messages, 
and a slow transition to acceptance of the belief that the GVN descrip- 
tions of the Chieu Hoi Policy are made in good faith. Once arrived at this 
opinion, if some factors motivate the individual to leave the Front and at 
the same time others motivate him to move toward the GVN, the decision 
to rally and the actual rally becomes only a matter of finding or making an 
opportunity. 
' Almost all of the ralliers placed flies first consideration of the possibil- 
ity of rallying at a point in time between one and two years before 
actually rallying. The most frequently cited reason was the fact that they 
did not yet believe fully in what the leaflets said. Investigation of the time 
lag between consideration of rallying and actually doing so, in cases 
where there was a considerable time gap between having made a decision 
to rally and the actual rally, indicate the primary reason was constant 
surveillance—the validity and generality of this reason is supported by 
the results of several more lengthy related studies not reported here. 
Thus knowing about the Chieu Hoi Program, knowing how it works, 
knowing how to rally, knowing what to expect, believing that good 
treatment will be received, and staying alive long enough for accretion of 
credibility is essential in inducing rally. Family urging of the prospective 
rallier is particularly effective for VC, and for NVA where relatives or 
friends exist; the family can explain the program, can cite the well-being 
of other ralliers, and assist by escorting him to the rally point or by 
making prior arrangement for a safe reception when rallying. ; 
In summary, the thinking and feeling processes that lead to a decision 
to rally operate over a one to two year time period if unusual situations do 
not occur. 


SUMMARY 


As one part of a total systems approach to the complex manifold 
problems involved in attempting to measure the effectiveness of PSYOP 
as a military function in a field operational setting (Vietnam), the basic 
ingredient of all PSYOP—messages—was selected for a total-detail-level 
examination. For this task a total of 700 NVA and VC ralliers and 
prisoners was interviewed (200 NVA ralliers, 200 VC ralliers, 100 VC 
prisoners, and 200 NVA prisoners). The issue of effectiveness of PSYOP 
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messages was fractionated into six aspects or dimensions; proximity of 
media, clarity of reception, language appropriateness, thematic com- 
prehensibility, credibility, and evocation of behavioral response. Ques- 
tions applicable to each aspect were formulated and used to query the 
data resulting from the rallier and prisoner interviews. 

Step-by-step analysis of the data in relation to the first five of the six 
criteria demonstrated the pre-eminence of leaflets and airborne 
loudspeakers as effective media in the sense that they do reach the 
enemy, are understood, and have some credibility. An even more search- 
ing test of the sixth question or criteria showed that leaflets, to a much 
greater extent than loudspeaker messages, were effective in that they 
contributed to the defection of two-thirds of the VC soldiers and two- 
thirds of the NVA soldiers sampled. Almost one-third of the VC and 
one-half of the NVA ralliers maintain they would not have defected if 
they had not read leaflet messages. 

The authors advise that the results of this study and their implications 
be considered with caution. It is clear that the much-maligned leaflet has 
received unmerited disparagement from enthusiasts for other media but 
it must be remembered that leaflets represented about 95% of the plan- 
ned PSYOP effort in Vietnam. It is not possible to say whether the same 
amount of expense and effort devoted to another media would produce © 
equivalent returns and the problem cannot easily be subjected to cost; 
yield analysis. 


EAST EUROPEAN ATTITUDES TO THE VIETNAM CONFLICT* 


By Rapio FREE EUROPE 


The results presented in this preliminary account of the effectiveness of Western 
international broadcasting efforts in the formation of Hast European opinions toward the 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam show RFE’s audience covered a broad range of the attitudinal 

spectrum. The listeners were far from unanimous in approving U.S. policy. 


INTRODUCTION: SAMPLE AND METHOD 


This is a preliminary report, based on interviews with 583 Hungarians, 
569 Poles, and 261 Czechs and Slovaks—1,413 respondents in all. Inter- 
viewed in four West European countries, they were in nine cases out of 
ten on temporary visits to the West and have since returned home; only 
10% of the sample comprised defectors, refugees, and emigrants. 


ae a ae 


Among the 1,418 respondents, there was a predominance of males, 
urbanites, and the better-educated, with a disproportionate number fit- 


*Excerpts from “East European Attitudes to the Vietnam Conflict: A Study in Radio 
Effectiveness,” Radio Free Europe, Audience and Public Opinion Research Department, 
July 1967. : 
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ting into the higher occupational categories. Overall, the general run of 
the interviewees consisted of “opinion leaders.” 

The interviews were done by independent research institutes in vari- 
ous West European countries, the interviewers being in no way identified 
with Radio Free Europe. 


I. Attitudes To The United States Course in Vietnam 


Respondents were asked whether they considered the U.S. course in 
Vietnam to be “right,” “wrong,” or “right in some respects and wrong in 
others.” In Table 1, half the Hungarian and Polish samples and nearly 
half the Czechoslovak were critical of American policy in Vietnam. 


II. The Most Important Factors in Attitude-Formation Toward The U.S. Course in 
Vietnam 


Once his attitude toward the U.S. course in Vietnam had been.ascer- 
tained, each respondent was asked to select from a list the influences he 
thought had contributed to his opinion. The list included the three major 
mass-communication media (press, radio, television) as well as informal 
channels (“discussion with friends and relatives’); he could also indicate 
that, mistrusting contradictory influences, he had used his own resources 
(“thinking the matter over by yourself’). Lastly, each respondent was 
encouraged to volunteer unlisted influences (few did volunteer any). 

Table 2, shows the five items in the order in which they were submitted 
to the respondents. Radio, standing fifth in the order of submission, was 
the most frequently cited influence in two samples and the second most 
frequently cited one in the third, a result that argues against any link 
between responses and placement in the list. 

Radio was the strongest influence among the Hungarians and the 
Poles, and the second strongest among the Czechs and Slovaks. The 
frequency of the “discussions” and “thinking it over” responses in all 
three samples is typical for the attitude formation process as seen by the 
respondents involved. 

Television in all three samples turned out to be less important not only 
than radio and newspapers but than the two other options as well. Only in 
the Polish sample did television emerge as an important attitude-forming 
factor. As for newspapers, their showing was significant. Radio, it must 


Table 1 
“What do you think of the U.S. course in Vietnam?” 
Hungarians Poles Czechoslovaks 

% % % 
Right 19 31 38 

Right in some respects and 
wrong in others 26 20 17 
Wrong 50 49 44 
No answer 5 = 1 

100% 100% 100% 


*Less than 0.5% 


it 


be remembered, refers to both regime-controlled broadcasts and the 
uncensored ones from abroad; newspapers on the other hand refer, in 
practical terms, to the communist press alone. 


; Hungarians Poles Czechs/Slovaks 
Listening to the radio 57% 71% 58% 
Reading the newspapers 47% 60% 53% 


The above figures suggest that radio listeners (including listeners to 
Western radio) may not be impervious to the tendentious “interpreta- 
tion” of the U.S. course in Vietnam carried by the Hungarian, Polish, and 
Czechoslovak press. 


III. Reference to RFE, VOA, BBC, And The Domestic Radios As “Important” in 
‘Forming Opinions About Vietnam 
Those who regarded “listening to the Radio” as an important influence 
on their Vietnam opinions were asked to specify stations. For the pur- 
poses of this preliminary report, minor Western stations were disre- 
garded. [The results are in Table 3.] 
Of the three major Western stations, the only one with an impact 


approaching that of the domestic radios on attitudes to Vietnam was 


RFE. Among Poles, Radio Warsaw and RFE were specified about 
equally, another indication of RFE’s authority in Poland. 

The Hungarian interviewees cited Radio Budapest somewhat more 
often than the Poles cited Radio Warsaw, and they mentioned RFE 
somewhat less often than the Poles did. This result is hardly surprising: 
Table 4 shows that Hungarian respondents hostile to the U.S. course in 
Vietnam outnumber its supporters even among the regular RFE listen- 
ers. 

In the Czechoslovak sample, references to radio—both the domestic 
broadcasts and RFE’s—occurred less frequently than in the other two 
samples. The importance Czechs and Slovaks accorded to “thinking the 


Table 2 


“Which of the following were important to you in helping you to form this opinion 
{on the U.S. course in Vietnam]?” 


Hungarians Poles Czechs/Slovaks 
% % % 

“Discussion with friends and 

relatives” 52 57 48 
“Thinking the matter over 

by yourself” 49 69 75 
“Reading the newspapers” Aq 60 «BB 
“Watching television” 20 53 22 
“Listening to the radio” 57 71 53 
Other answers 3. 1 - 

: 228%* 311%* 251%* 


X *More than 100% because of multiple answers 
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Table 3 


eee 
“Which stations were important to you in helping you to form this opinion 
[on the U.S. course in Vietnam]?” 


Hungarians , Poles Czechs/Slovaks 
Domestic radio 43 40 30 
RFE 33 39 26. 
BBC 13 12 7 
VOA | 6 10 6 


—- —— eee 


matter over by themselves” (see Table 2) suggested a measure of distrust 
for all communications media. 

The differences among the Hungarian, Polish, and Czechoslovak re- 
sults should not obscure the fact that a quarter of the Czechoslovak, a. 
third of the Hungarian, and two-fifths of the Polish respondents ascribed 
to RFE a decisive influence on their Vietnam attitudes. Combining the . 
three national samples produces the following results: 


Domestic radio 40% 
RFE © 34% 
BBC 11% 
VOA , 8% 


For every respondent whose attitudes to Vietnam were influenced by 
BBG, nearly four were influenced by the regime station. The comparable 
ratio for VOA was 1:5. Of the three major Western stations, obviously 
only RFE is at present capable of effectively challenging the domestic 
radio on issues like Vietnam. 


IV. Attitudes To The U.S. Course In Vietnam By Regular RFE Listeners 


Table 4, below, compares the attitudes of regular RFE listeners 
(defined as people who tune in more than once a week) with those of the 
. others in the three samples. Irregular listening (less than once a week) 
was reported by under 10% of the interviewees. The “others” therefore 
consist mainly of non-listeners. 


Table 4 
Attitudes of Regular RFE Listeners and “Others” to the U.S. Course in Vietnam 
HUNGARIANS POLES CZECHS/SLOVAKS 
Regular RFE Regular RFE Regular RFE 


listeners Others listeners Others listeners Others 
% % % % % % 


U.S. course is 


right 26 11 43 20 46 32 
partly right, ' 

partly wrong 36 17 25 16 18 15 
wrong 37 63 30 64 35 52 
No answer 1 9 2. - 1 1 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
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Interestingly, the degree of approval by regular RFE listeners was 
lowest among the Hungarians, higher among the Poles, and highest 
(although by a very narrow margin) among the Czechs and Slovaks, while 
the same ranking, at a considerably lower quantitative level, prevailed 
among the “others.” It is equally significant that the only sample in which 
regular RFE listeners opposing the U.S. course in Vietnam (37%) out- 
numbered those favoring it (26%) was the Hungarian, in which the 

“others” rejected-the U.S. course by a six to one ratio. 

The Polish results deserve scrutiny. They indicate an especially close 
rapport between RFE and its Polish regular listeners, as shown by the 
very sharp split between the attitude patterns of the regular listeners 
and the others. Polish approval of the U.S. course in Vietnam was twice 
as frequent—and disapproval half as frequent—among regular RFE lis- 
teners as among the “others.” In regard to regular RFE listeners, the 
proposition of unqualified opponents of the U.S. course in Vietnam was 
smaller for the Poles than for the Hungarians or even the Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

A quantitative expression of the differences between the attitudes of 
RFFE’s regular listeners and the others can be given by a new approval 
index of both‘groups in the three national samples. The index is computed 
by subtracting negative attitudes (“U.S. course is wrong”) from positive 
attitudes (“U.S. course is ee a indecisive answers and 
refusals. 


NET APPROVAL INDEX 


Regular RFE 
; listeners Others 
Poles +18% —52% 
Czechs/Slovaks +14% —24% 
Hungarians . —18% —10% 


The degree of attitudinal difference between the regular RFE listeners 
and the others is, for each of the three countries, expressed by the 
“distance” between the two figures. That distance is the largest in the 
case of the Polish sample—“70”. The Hungarian sample (“52”) follows, 
and then the Czechoslovak sample (“88”). Looked at in this way, the 
impact of RFE upon its Polish regular listeners appears extremely im- 
pressive. They provided the highest net approval index for the U.S. 
course in Vietnam in spite of a powerful hostility on this score among the 
remainder of the Polish sample. By the same token, RF'E’s impact on its 
regular listeners in Czechoslovakia seems to be less decisive—with re- 
gard to Vietnam—than in either Poland or Hungary, since Czechoslovak 
public opinion, as reflected by the preliminary findings under discussion, 
is generally less hostile to the U.S. course in Vietnam. It has already 
been shown (Section ITI) that Table 4’s evidence of RFE’s variant impact 
among regular listeners in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland has the 
support of other data. 
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V. Evidence Of Direct Effect Of RFE On Attitudes to Vietnam 


The 476 Hungarian, Polish, and Czechoslovak interviewees who re- 
garded RFE as an important influence on their attitude toward Vietnam 
were asked to specify how RFE broadcasts affected their opinions. [See 
Table 5.] 

Nearly half of the Hungarians, nearly two-fifths of the Czechoslovaks, 
and nearly a third of the Poles who listed RFE as an important influence 
on their attitude to Vietnam (see Table 2) revealed that RFE was the 
decisive influence. It was RFE which “made them think the way they do” 
or which, less frequently, dissipated an earlier attitude and thus 
“changed their opinion.” 


Table 5 
“Did listening to RFE. . . 
Hungarians Poles Czechs/Slovaks 
% % % 
. confirm the opinion 
you already had?” 34 41 52 
.. make you think the 
way you do?” 44 22° 31 
. change your opinion?” iy eu 9 } ul 5 } a6 
. leave your opinion 
unchanged?” 26 26 6 
No answer 2 2 6 
108%* 100% 100% 


*More than 100% because of some multiple answers 


Significantly, RFE’s attitude-forming role was most pronounced in the 
ease of the Hungarians, who represent a public opinion predominantly 
hostile to the U.S. course in Vietnam (see Table 1). In this generally 
critical climate, tendentious regime propaganda about the war itself, 
emphasizing its “David and Goliath” aspect, exerts a heavier impact. 
And, more important, “discussions with others” tend to reinforce nega- 
tive rather than positive attitudes toward the U.S. line in Vietnam. 
Under such circumstances, positive attitudes to the U.S. course in Viet- 
nam are more strongly in need of RFE’s support in Hungary than, for 
instance, in Czechoslovakia. 

GENERALLY, A MASS MEDIUM IS ALREADY CONSIDERED 
VERY EFFECTIVE WHEN IT SUCCEEDS IN REINFORCING 
EXISTING ATTITUDES. TABLE 5 CLEARLY SHOWS THAT, AS 
FAR AS THE VIETNAM ISSUE IS CONCERNED, RFE’S IMPACT 
WENT BEYOND REINFORCEMENT: IN A LARGE NUMBER OF 
CASES ATTITUDES WERE ACTUALLY FORMED AND 
CHANGED! 


CONCLUSIONS . 
Attitudes to the U.S. course in Vietnam may be regarded as a sound 
test of RFE’s impact and effectiveness as a communicator in East Central 
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Europe. The Vietnam issue is salient enough to provoke opinions (only 
5% or less failed to answer the first question) but still stands apart from 
the respondents’ most immediate personal concerns. 

Two findings desire particular emphasis: : 

1) Many interviewees indicated that their attitudes to the U.S. course 
in Vietnam were formed under the direct influence of RFE. The implica- 
tion is that any full or partial endorsement of American policy was due not 
to a general predisposition in favor of “U.S. courses” but to the specific 
content of RFE communications on the subject of Vietnam. 

2) RFE listeners were far from unanimous in approving the U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. 

This is an important finding. It indirectly reasserts that RFE listeners 
are an integral part of the active public opinion by which they are 
influenced and which they in turn can influence. Had the results shown 
the attitudinal patterns of RFE listeners on this issue to be the exact 
opposite of the remainders of the three samples, there would have been a 
question of whether or not RFE’s Vietnam broadcasts “preach only to the 
converted.” By extension, RFE could have been suspected of talking to 
the completely disaffected and them alone. Whatever the actual numbers 
of the disaffected, their role in any gradual and patient transformation of 
economic, political, and “power” relationships from within can be only 
limited. The results presented in this preliminary report show that 
RFE’s audience covers a broad range of the attitudinal spectrum. There 
seems to be no danger that the station’s message might fail to reach those 
people, both inside the “Communist Establishment” and outside it, 
through whom progressive changes in East Central Europe must come. 


_ USING MOTION PICTURES TO AID INTER-CULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION* 


By Nett P. Hurey, 8. J. 


The author, who has experimented with screen education, believes there are three types of 
film. He outlines six rules which explain why motion pictures are capable of creating 
intercultural bonds among peoples of the world. Twelve films are evaluated in terms of their 
contribution to intercultural communication. 


-From their very inception, motion pictures enjoyed a world-wide ap- 
peal. Without the barrier of language and all the accompanymg cultural . 
and psychological associations, films crossed political boundaries with the 
ease of the weather. Charlie Chaplin, of all the performers on the silent 
screen, became known rapidly by such endearing names as Charlot 
(France), Carlos (Spain), Carlito (Latin America), and Karlchen (Ger- 
many, Austria and Switzerland). Vision became language as the silent 


*From The Journal of Communication, XVIII June 1968), pp. 97-108. Reprinted with 
the permission of the Journal of Communication, copyright holder,.and the courtesy of the 
author. 
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film learned to touch that universal cord latent in mankind. True, there 
were still cultural factors which influenced popularity in varying degrees. 
For example, Griffith’s “The Birth of a Nation” was a distinct product of 
American culture just as Eisenstein’s “Potemkin” was unmistakably a 
Soviet statement. Nevertheless, in both instances, the audiences over- 
looked the conditioning factors of time and space as the magic of the 
camera depicted mutiny, slavery, rebellion, death, and sacrifice in an 
historical reconstruction hitherto unknown to mankind. In the pre-talkie . 
era, motion pictures served as channels of inter-cultural communication. 

Yes, motion pictures ushered twentieth-century man into the “imaging 
revolution” where psychology was as important as logic, where social 
context ranked with the traditional moral evaluation of the individual, 
where mood rivalled categorical statements, and emotion was as weighty 
as reason. Perhaps the end of “typographic man,” to, use Marshall McLu- 
han’s phrase, came between the two great wars when a global audience 
made up of all classes, races, creeds, ages, and sexes could, for a modest 
admission fee, see the implications and consequences of human involve- 
ment in every conceivable circumstance of life. Women vibrated in em- 

_pathy with Greta Garbo in her tragic portrayals of Anna Karenina, Queen 
Christina, and Mata Hari, and were attracted by Douglas Fairbanks and 
Ramon Novarro. Men learned about femmes fatales such as Pola Negri 
and Marlene Dietrich and identified with heroes such as William S. Hart, 
Clark Gable, and Leslie Howard. Children learned about the Wild West, 
gangsterism, war, and the adult world through a Tom Mix, a James 
Cagney, a Jean Gabin, a Humphrey Bogart, a Frederic March, or a 
Charles Laughton. 

Unfortunately, because motion pictures have been seen largely as a 
profit-seeking venture; educators, parents, and the cultural guardians of 
society have been late in recognizing its potential as a formative and 
informative instrument for creating the bases of community: shared ex- 
periences at the affective and cognitive levels. One reason is that the 
image is so close to us that we take it for granted. Curiously children 
understand pictures more readily than adults as Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery indicated in The Little Prince. Whenever he drew a boa con- 
strictor which has swallowed an elephant, adults thought it was a hat 
until he drew the elephant inside the swollen body of the boa constrictor. 
Something very similar takes place in the cinema. We see the thematic 
expression but not the non-thematic reality with which the film artists 
have to work: The hidden elephant in every media experience is the set of 
rules of the particular communications game. For instance, there are six 
such rules which explain why motion pictures are capable of creating 
intercultural bonds among peoples of the world. 


1. A physical law—that a transparent plastic material sufficiently fiexi- 
ble to unwind from a reel could produce a number of swiftly moving still 
images. 
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2. A physiological law—that an image on the retina of the eye persists 
long enough to give the illusion of continuity when successive still pic- 
tures are passed rapidly before a spectator. 

3. A psychological law—that through skillful editing and montage, 
induced associations from memory, mind, and imagination suggest the 
inner life of persons photographed in illusory motion. 

4. A sociological law—that any group of individuals emerges more 
cohesive in sentiment and purpose after a common communications ex- 
perience. 

5. An anthropological law—that people have curiosity about other 
peoples and want to learn how they meet the four essential whats of life: 
(a) survival and development; (b) love and hate; (c) authority and dis- 
obedience; (d) belief systems—integration in the present social order or 
protest against it. 

6. An ethico-religious principle—based on identification: (a) negatively 
with villainy; and (b) positively with self-sacrifice and vicarious suffering. 


It is interesting that these six rules of cinematic experience seem to be 
bound up inextricably with certain constants of reality. In summary, we 
are saying that man has discovered a way of recording both visually and 
aurally experiences of nature, life, and human activity so that a mirror- 
image of reality permits man to discover himself and the world about him 
in greater depth. Let us now show more concretely how film can enable 
the human process of personal and social existence to be better under- 
stood, thus furthering inter-cultural understanding. 


The author has experimented with screen education in both Chile and 
the United States for more than two years, at both the high school and 
university level in social science and religion courses. Films proved an 
especially valuable ally in such courses, especially for beginners. The 
author discovered that there are three types of film: 


1. films peculiarly apt for members of a given society; 

2. films which reveal important differences between cultures in a way 
which is fresh and non-polemic; 

3. films which are transcendental and incorporate members of all cul- 
tures indiscriminately into a state of mind characterized by solidarity and 
allegiance to the human race. 

The twelve films which the author has found particularly illuminating in 
teaching certain traditional disciplines are: 


1. The Leopard 7. Children Adrift 
2. Zorba the Greek 8. Mint Tea 
3. Hombre 9. Phoebe 
4. The Lilies of the Field 10. Le Boulevard de Saint Laurent 
5. West Side Story 11. The World of Marshall McLu- 
6. The Loneliness of the Long han 

Distance Runner 12. The Parable 
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The first six films are full length commercial movies, while the last six 
are short subjects ranging from twenty minutes to an hour in length. The 
film, The World of Marshall McLuhan, was a television program now 
available from the National Broadcasting Company in color. 

1. The Leopard, a film directed by Visconti from the novel by Giuseppe 
di Lampedusa, had an extraordinary impact on Chileans when it was 
shown in Santiago in 1964, because the presidential election later that 
year heralded radical changes in the social structure of Chile. A country 
with great concentration of wealth, especially land, Chile found itself 
facing the same social upheaval so dramatically described by di Lam- 
pedusa in his novel on the passing of the ancien régime in Sicily. 

The graphic representation of drastic social reform by Garibaldi’s “red 
shirts” on the island of Sicily in 1884 produced historical echoes in those 
fearing a Communist victory at the polls. The important points which 
emerged as focal issues for Chilean viewers of The Leopard were: 

a. Economics—the importance of relating concrete commercial trans- 
actions and circumstances of economic power to a cultural framework. 

b. Psychology—the difficulty of regressing from a higher standard of 
living to a lower standard of living and the opportunistic psychology of 
the nouveaux riches who emerge to fill the social vacuum left by the 
displacement of the feudal nobility. 

c. Sociology—the implications of abrupt social change and the passing 
of one social code where honor and status predominate to one where 
wealth and influence matter. 

d. Religion—the ties between religious conviction and social stability, 
showing that the environment is a conditioning factor in religious observ- 
ance. 

2. Zorba the Greek. A rendition by Jules Dassin of Nicolai Kazantzakis’ 
novel by the same name, this film is an admirable example of the thesis of 
Marshall McLuhan that “the medium is the message” and that oral 
eultures produce “cool types” such as Zorba and print cultures “hot 
types” such as Zorba’s English employer. According to McLuhan, a “cool. 
type” is mysterious, uninhibited, with little sense of time, while a “hot 
type” reveals a clearly defined, time-conscious, orderly, and efficient 
personality structure. 

It is interesting that Latin audiences see in Zorba a resourceful, fun- 
loving person with dignity and freedom, not a parasitic, amoral, indolent 
character such as an Anglo/Saxon audience sees. On the other hand, 
Latins tend to interpret pejoratively the narrator who is Zorba’s boss. 
For them he is a slave of the clock, overly serious, and a captive of an 
arbitrary and unreal set of convictions about honesty, fidelity, and indus- 
triousness. 

The film is far from being a great film, one of the chief weaknesses 
being the lack of psychological preparation the audience receives for the 
narrator’s sudden conversion to the belief system of Zorba. Despite its 
defects, the film is admirable as a basis for intercultural understanding, 
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especially in terms of how characterology is intimately related to a 
specific communications matrix. 


3. Hombre. A picture directed by Martin Ritt is excellent for giving 
expression to minority views. In one of Hollywood’s rare exceptions to 
the classic cowboy film, the Mexican and Indian characters are shown in a 
favorable light with the “white man” portrayed in a villainous light. The 
long-standing paternalism of both the Anglo and the male is subtly 
examined in a suspense-ridden movie in which the close moves even 
swifter than the action. 

The heroism which the picture portrays rests on the notion of vicarious 
suffering. For this reason it has appeal to youth especially in an age of 
iconoclasm and skepticism. The film is saved from pathos by an excellent 
portrayal of the Indian hero by Paul Newman. It is never clear why he 
goes on the stage-coach trip with the others, but plot lapses such as these 
are forgivable when compensated for by sustained creative achievement 
elsewhere in the film. As an obvious intercultural bridge, Hombre shares 
with Zorba the advantage of immense appeal to peoples in the underde- 
veloped world where the ethos of thrift, hard work, and wealth have not 
taken hold. These same audiences invariably like films such as the Apu 
trilogy of Satyajit Ray, De Sica’s Shoeshine and Bicycle Thief, and John 
Ford’s The Grapes of Wrath and How Green was my Valley. It is interest- 
ing that some pictures find greater popularity abroad than at home (The 
Blackboard Jungle, Rebel Without a Cause, David and Lisa). 


4. Lilies of the Field—Another excellent example of how film can 
portray national types. The plot centers on an urban Protestant Negro, 
self-sufficient but not self-conscious, and a strict German Catholic nun, 
domineering by instinct. The contrast between the two is well-drawn, 
especially in the scene when Sidney Poitier, as the Negro, defends his 
pluralistic belief system to the unyielding Mother Superior. This confron- 
tation is the beginning of mutual respect and even fondness. 

Other touches which many audiences miss and which only a second 
viewing can disclose is the mediating role which Sidney Poitier plays 
between the Mexican-Americans and the nuns. He is a blend of “hot” and 
“cool,” to use McLuhan’s categories. He stands up to the White Southern 
Protestant and his prejudices; he makes friends with the Mexican cafe 
owner, caught between the culture he came from and the one in which he 
finds himself; and he appeals to the Irish-American Catholic priest who 
serves the region with his mobile church van. 

Curiously, Poitier is the stranger, the wanderer, the pilgrim. But this 
marginal man proves to be all things to all men. He wins the affections of 
all the different racial, religious and class groups; he is at home with the 
vortex of social change; he knows that to be is to be different; he needs no 
privileged cultural cocoon or environmental prop. He is the only charac- 
ter of the film who is living in the present; all the others are tilted toward 
the past. 
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5. West Side Story. This stunning film blends music, choreography, 
and color in a patent inter-cultural example. Borrowing from the feud of 
the Capulets and the Montagues in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, the 
picture transplants the scene from Verona to upper west side Manhattan. 
The white gang and the Puerto Rican “pandilla” provide the backdrop of 
racial tension for the poignant love affair between the Puerto Rican girl 
and the Anglo-Saxon youth. 

Latin American audiences react fearfully, as a rule, to this film. For 
example, Chilean audiences saw the threat of American imperialism as an 
imminent one. They miss the references in the film which portray the 
Latin reaction to the shadowy side of life in America as well as the 
voluntary nature of the Puerto Rican migration to New York. Neverthe- 
less, Latins sympathize with the film, finding in it a vehicle of authentic 
expression of some of their most basic values and enotional responses. 

The film offers perhaps greater rewards to Anglo-Saxon audiences, 
particularly those people who are inadequately informed concerning 
Latin America. Some still believe that it is a giant seedbed of caudillos, 
revolutions and anti-Americanism, characterized mainly by the bossa 
nova, the rhumba, bootblacking, begging, and banana crops. A film such 
as West Side Story, if discussed in a mixed group of Anglos and Latins, 
can do much to bring into sharper focus the mutual image each group has 
of the other and the underlying value-system which supports it. 

6. The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner. Directed by Tony 
Richardson, this film cuts across many boundaries of class, culture, and 
creed to touch a universal chord in man. The film has a peculiar appeal to 
adolescents because it sensitively portrays how the “establishment 
world” of authority and adults is seen subjectively by a youth from 
Nottingham who has been sentenced to Borstal Reform School for theft. 
The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner offers the adult world a 
reflection of themselves in the mirror of youth. 

The inter-cultural value of this existential motion picture is that it 
unites the rebellious and the protesting elements against those who hold 
the reins of power and sanction. Highly credible, this picture appeals to 
all cultures where the adolescent revolt has taken root. Since the death of 
James Dean, the phenomenon of Colin Smith is world-wide: the blousons 
noirs of France, the Teddy Boys of Holland, die Halbstarken of Germany, 
and the Stilyagi of Russia. In the television scene, we see Colin and his 
friend turn off the sound and ridicule the adult world with its empty 
rhetoric and moralizing postures. The communication’s “short-circuit” 
between generations has never been shown more forcefully. 


SELECTED SHORT FEATURES 

7. Children Adrift. This French filmette is ideal for inter-cultural 
exchanges. The author has found that this tender film about the life of 
children in a metropolitan banlieu gives a convincing portrayal of the joys 
and the sorrows of vagrant children. In the Inter-American conference 
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held at the University of Notre Dame last May, this film welded together 
the sentiments of both Latin. Americans and North Americans. The 
culture of poverty is as real as the culture of youth and, we might add, for 
many just as unknown. 

Children Adrift is a highly visual film, almost worthy to be called 
silent. As such, it does not jar any national sensibility or trigger any 
defensive mechanism. Since the world of slum-dwelling children is, essen- 
tially, a nonthreatening experience, a multi-national audience will usually 
let down the psychological barriers and become united in the deeper 
community of the family of man. 

8. Mint Tea—Another French film which apnenied to the Notre Dame 
Inter-American Conference, mainly because it portrayed loneliness 
within the soul of a homosexual. Centered on persons whom we meet in a 
Parisian sidewalk cafe, the picture shows the inability of a young, 
effeminate-looking man to relate to those around him. The close-ups (the 
sideward glances, the immobile face, the empty gaze) serve to heighten 
the young man’s state of incommunicability. 

Unfortunately we know deviant behavior only through statistics, sen- 
sational newspaper accounts, and documentaries, but rarely through the 
eyes of the artist. Not since Fritz Lang’s M gave us a compassionate 
account of a child-murderer, have we seen such serious treatment of what 
society calls abnormal. One of the fine touches of Mint Tea is the final 
seene of an elderly gentleman seated alone with his tea. 

9. Phoebe is a product of the Film Board of Canada. It is remarkable 
from several points of view. Its psychological power lies in the ability of 
the teen-age Phoebe, pregnant and unwed, to communicate with her 
boyfriend, her parents, and the school authorities. Furthermore, it shows 
the social context of her home, suggesting why she might have sought 
affection in the way she did. Artistically, Phoebe is a celluloid cameo with 
superb angle shots and mood scenes. Its handling of what Henri Bergson 
called “inner time” is splendid. By drawing out Phoebe’s imagined confes- 
sion to her mother, we are reminded of Eisenstein’s classic bridge scene 
in the Forty Days That Shook the World. Another fine artistic touch is the 
baroque trio on the beach who imbue the film with a Fellini-like quality. 

The intercultural contribution of Phoebe as cinema is its transcendental 
theme. Avoiding the moralist’s temptation to portray as sordid an imma- 
ture romance, Phoebe spells out delicately the ramifications of young love 
consummated. We do not know what Paul will do when Phoebe calls him 
to tell him about their future child. We have seen her previously imagine 
the worst (his running away) and the best (his taking her into his arms 
and promising to get a job). The workings of the adolescent female 
imagination is brilliantly achieved with rapid shuttle-like scenes between 
extreme optimism and extreme pessimism. 

Again we have a subtle indictment of the adult world, but one so 
masterfully achieved that national and cultural considerations create no — 
obstacle to appreciation. The author has found that in Chile teen-agers of 
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the middle and upper class accepted Phoebe’s plight as an accurate 
representation. 

10. Le Boulevard de Saint Laurent—Another film of the Film Board of 
Canada. The depressing scenes of the Bowery section of Montreal create 
a striking visual impact which surmounts the barrier of the difficult 
French soundtrack. . 

The film portrays several forms of asocial behavior but in suchwise that 
we see human beings and not merely agents of socially repugnant con- 
duct. The viewer is more inclined to compassion than condemnation. 
Starting with a nightclub “strip-tease,” we are taken on a camera tour of. 
Le Boulevard de Saint Laurent. It is mostly “night people” who fill the 
sereen with only occasional shots of dishevelled women and dirty men 
sitting on park benches or shuffling along in the daytime. 

In showing the film to young college girls from the upper class of 
Santiago, the author insisted that we were not looking at a certain section 
of Montreal but that every large city has its equivalent of Le Boulevard 
de Saint Laurent. The students applauded and expressed their sincere 
thanks, demonstrating that social evil can be portrayed in a way which 
serves humanistic, supra-national purposes. The reaction of students 
from different nations is unvariably one which recalls Terence’s dictum: 
“Nil humanum puto a me alienum.” 

11. The World of Marshall McLuhan—A film copy of a one-hour tele- 
vision show based on the book which McLuhan published with Quentin 
Fiore: The Medium is the Message. We earlier made reference.to McLu- 
han’s thesis that “the medium is the message” in commenting on Zorba 
the Greek. McLuhan’s latest elaboration of this thesis in the form of a pun 
states that most people live not in the present but in the previous 
environment. Apart from the avant-garde artists and astute students of 
social change and cultural flux, the great majority look through a histori- 
cal rear-view mirror (recall The Lilies of the Field). To borrow computer 
terminology, only a few live in “real time,” where knowledge can be used 
to shape the present. 

This film documents McLuhan’s observations with brilliant sequences 
of overlapped images, out-of-sight voices, out-of-focus shots, and feverish 
intercutting of scenes a la Hisenstein. The younger generation find 
McLuhan refreshing and provocative. The film as a rule, irritates older 
people. How such films divide audiences is a significant cross-cultural 
phenomenon. The younger generation, products of the “electronic age,” 
basically sympathize with McLuhan. This has been the author's experi- 
ence in his teaching experiences in both North and Latin America. The 
World of Marshall McLuhan, captures viewers in diverse cultures, com- 
pelling them to co-create the experience. Disconnected, suggestive, a 
J oycean “stream-of-consciousness” experience, this film can help bring 
prepared viewers to understand the bias in media and, consequently, the 
perceptual prejudices which are unconsciously smuggled into every cul- 
ture. 
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12. The Parable—A film made by the Protestant Council of New York 
for presentation at the 1964 New York World’s Fair. It is a remarkable 
attempt to use the medium of cinema to convey to 20th century mankind 
the significance of Christ’s life and message. In a sense, both can easily 
become historical relics, recalling the McLuhan insight that we live life 
backward and not forward. In order to bring freshness to the gospel 
story, the makers of The Parable resort to a circus background. It is 
ironic that the spirit of Christ must be clothed in the character of a clown. 
' What he does, however, is ridiculous: exposing himself to the anger of the 
powerful by helping the underprivileged (the worker, the unemancipated 
woman, the victim of racial injustice). Finally comes the scene of ‘the 
clown’s voluntary death: an agonizing death scene in the harness of one of 
the live marionettes, aloft in the high rotunda of the circus tent. 

The author led eight film discussions on The Parable in Chile with laity 
and clergy, atheists and Marxists, youth and adults. The diversity of 
interpretations clearly indicate that the film is a true parable. That is to 
say, just as in Christ’s parables, so too in this film, there are many levels 
of meaning, some more overt than others. Three points in particular are 
interesting: 

a. Marxists, atheists, and not a few Christians perceive a subtle criti- 
cism of organized religion. Thus the tent top in the parallel-crucifixion 
scene, some claim, looks like a church cupola; the youthful spectators 
wear cowllike hoods; the harness-wires are jerked to the sounds of 
something close to church chimes. The impression is one of prophetic 
judgment on all institutions as accomplices in the death of the Christ- 
figure. 

b. There is a strong insinuation that the followers of the Christ-figure 
have not caught His message. They seem to be aloof from the march of 
history, colorfully portrayed by a-succession of decorative floats bearing 
the names of nations. Just as the picture ends, the man on the donkey 
seems to veer off onto a side path, no longer part of the parade. Although 
the evidence is scanty, it is not demonstrably clear that the master of the 
marionettes undergoes a conversion. Some viewers maintain that he puts 
on the clown’s grease paint to dissimulate the Christ in order to sow 
discord. These would also hold that the figure on the donkey in the final 
scene is not the same as at the beginning, but rather the disguised master 
of the marionettes. 

ce. It is not certain that there is a resurrection of Christ for we only see 
a springtime scene of peace and harmony but no physical person resembl- 
ing the clown. The last scene is reminiscent of the first and cannot be 
thought to be a clear sign of a physical resurrection. 

The intercultural power of this film needs no special argument. The 
figure of Christ is of transcendental interest and the multiple interpreta- 
tions carefully folded into the picture, either deliberately or inadver- 
tently, give free play for the imaginations and minds of viewers with 
divergent backgrounds. The film succeeds in teaching many things ac- 
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cording to the capacity of those learning. As such it is-well-named The 
Parable -and revitalizes contemporary mankind’s jaded perception of the 
Christ who taught in parables. 

In a world growing smaller and smaller due to satellites, TV, comput- 
ers, and lasers, it is imperative that attention be given to programming 
which transcends provincial interests. The author is convinced that un- 
derlying the undeniable differences of men and nations, there is a same- 
ness, not a monochromatic sameness, but an inexhaustible wealth of 
sensibility, spirit, and emotional resonance. We are at an evolutionary 
juncture where we are seeing civilization in the singular. Our education 
must recognize that the “image” is the worldwide language which can 

unite men in the depths of their being across all known barriers of sex, 
race, class, nation, politics, and religion. 


THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING* ** 


By Francis S. Ronaxps, JR. 


International broadcasting is defined as broadcasts prepared in one country but intended 
for other countries. The discussion of its trends and implications suggests a growing 
importance. 

The world may become a global village some day, and home receivers 
may be picking up. audio and video signals via satellite from all over the 
world. But that “some day” will not be soon, certainly not in this decade 
and probably not in the next. 

On the other hand, if we judge by the investments going into transmit- 
ters for use in external propaganda efforts via short- and medium-wave 
radio, and if we accept estimates that the number of short-wave radios 
will nearly double during the seventies, then there is no doubt that 
international broadcasting is alive and well, enjoying healthy middle age. 


DEFINITIONS . 


Before examining the above claims, let us define terms. Just what is 
international broadcasting? 

. I exclude domestic broadcasting i in foreign countries and speak 
sélely of broadcasts prepared in one country but intended for other 
countries. Such “external” broadcasts may be mounted by governments, 
either officially as external services or unofficially as clandestine stations, 
by “public/private corporations,” by religious groups, and by commercial 


- *Special thanks for help in preparing this paper go to Mrs. Barbara Schiele, VOA’s 
inexhaustible fount of facts and figures on thé subject. 


**Excerpts from “The Future of International Broadcasting,” The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 398 (November 1971), pp. 71-80. 


Reprinted with the permission of the American Academy of Political and Social Science and 
the courtesy of the author. 
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operations. Most of the major international broadcasters, including Mos- 
cow, Radio Peking, Radio Cairo, the Voice of America (VOA), and the 
Deutsche Welle (the external radio of the West German government) 
belong to the first category. At the moment of writing, there are seven- 
teen Communist and fourteen non-Communist clandestine radio stations. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation and certain Commonwealth sta- 
tions patterned after it, including the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Australian Broadcasting Corporation, are granted appropriations 
by Parliament but are not directly controlled by the government cur- 
rently in power. Radio Free Euope and Radio Liberty . . . [may] be 
converted into similar “public/private” corporations. ... Radio Peace and 
Progress, although housed in the same building as Radio Moscow, pur- 
ports to be supported by Soviet public organizations. .. . 

Major religious broadcasters. . .may carry news but... concentrate on 
bringing the word of God to people who might otherwise be deprived of it. 


* * ok Ke 


One service of: Radio Cairo beams out recitations from the Koran for 98 
hours a week. Of the commercial broadcasters carrying international 
services, the largest are Radio Luxembourg and Europe Number. One— 
_the latter located in the Saar. Their audiences are estimated in the tens 
of millions. The Commercial Service of the Ceylonese Broadcasting Cor- 
, poration, although not described as an external service, would not be so 

lucrative if it were not for its millions of listeners in India. 

I am aware of only one television station with an “external” service: 
Tallin TV is beamed across the Baltic in Swedish and Finnish. There are, 
however, important “spillover” audiences for a few TV and many national 
radio stations. Of political significance is the considerable if unmeasurable 
viewership for Austrian TV across the borders in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia; there is a lot of cross-watching between East and West Ger- 
many, particularly in the Berlin area; and Estonians can pick up and 
understand Finnish TV programs. 

Listening to a foreign country’s domestic radio broadcasts is traditional 
in Europe, where some powerful medium- and long-wave signals virtually 
blanket the continent. Accra is heard throughout Anglophone West Af- 
rica, Radio Conakry in the French-speaking countries, and Nairobi is 
popular throughout East Africa. Refugees from China report listening to 
Cantonese programs from Hong Kong. The U.S. Armed Forces Radio- 

-Television System, broadcasting only in English for troops stationed 
abroad, is believed to have a very large audience, particularly in Ger- 
many, Japan, and Southeast Aisa. However, even though spillover listen- 
ing to such programs may have international political consequences, they 
cannot rightly be labeled “international broadcasts.” With the United 
Arab Republic, on the other hand, it is difficult to distinguish domestic 
from external broadcasts. Radio Cairo’s three 500-kilowatt medium-wave 
transmitters can be heard though-out the Near East and North Africa, as 
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well as in the UAR itself. Its Arabic programing is generally aimed at 
Arabs everywhere. 

In the case of certain international broadcasters, direct listening is 
supplemented by relays and by “placement.” A great many Common- 
wealth nations continue to relay BBC newscasts and other programs on 
domestic facilities. Hundreds of stations south of the Rio Grande regu- 
larly relay portions of VOA programs in Spanish and Portuguese; two- 
thirds of Latin America’s 3,600 medium-wave stations carried VOA 
coverage of the flight of Apollo 11. Communist stations do not fare so 
well. Somewhat to the surprise of experts, Havana so far has not seen fit 
to relay Radio Moscow, which receives such brotherly support only from 
Ulan Bator. Little Albania, one of the largest international broadcasters, 
has only recently begun to relay selected programs of Radio Peking. 
Largely as a by-product of direct broadcasts, BBC and VOA also ship out 
vast quantities of taped programs for replay by government and commer- 
cial stations all over the world. The Office de Co-operation Radiophonique 
(OCORA), now absorbed into the foreign service of the French Radio, 
supplies much of the programing carried over many French-speaking 
nations in Africa, the Caribbean, and elsewhere. Relay and placement is 
also common within the East European Communist bloc. 

Since this whole range of activity is too broad for coverage in one short 
article, I will discuss only the politically significant broadcasts of official 
government and “public/private” stations. Pe 3 


- SATELLITES 


What about the future? Will satellites make it possible for Moscow, the 
Voice of America, and other broadcasters to dispense with short-wave 
and to beam TV as well as radio programs directly into the homes of 
people practically everywhere? : : 

The United Nations Working Group on Direct Broadcast Satellites 
says no—not for a long time to come. In a report of February 26, 1969, it 
concluded: 


While it is considered that satellite technology has reached the stage at which it is 
possible to contemplate the future development of satellites capable of direct 
broadcasting to the public at large, direct broadcasting of television signals into 
existing, unaugmented home receivers on an operational basis is not foreseen for 
the period 1970-1985. 


In aJuly, 1970, report to the White House, a panel of U.S. government 
experts under the chairmanship of W. E. Plummer of the Office of 
Telecommunications Management came to the conclusion that direct 
radio broadcasts by satellite, while technologically feasible, are economi- 
cally out of sight: . 

Such a satellite could provide a single voice channel to an area the size of Brazil, for 
up to twenty-four hours a day, with poor to good quality reception by typical FM 


receivers employing simple outdooor antennas. However, the estimated annual 
cost would be between $40 and $50 million. By comparison, the VOA is presently 
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reaching the entire Western Hemisphere with a consistently good signal many 
hours a day for approximately $1.5 million a year using terrestrial high frequency 
transmitters for as many as three different programs simultaneously. 

The total annual budget of the VOA comes to slightly over $40 million a 
year—the price of that one satellite circuit. 

The cost of satellite circuits will drop, but other obstacles will remain. 
Many countries fear a possible loss of control over their own mass media 
and wish to write into international law a provision preventing broadcast- 
ing via satellite into any area where the local government does not desire 
to have it. Copyright restrictions likewise present nightmarish complica- 
tions. And last but by no means least, the broadcast spectrum is so 
crowded in the high and ultra-high frequency ranges that the world 
Administrative Radio Conference of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union held in Geneva in June/July of this year determined that a 
portion of the spectrum in the newly developed superhigh frequency 
range would be set aside for use in direct broadcasting by satellite, and 
for the first time allocated frequencies for direct broadcasting via satel- 
lites to home receivers. This means that when and if direct broadcasting 
by satellite becomes technologically, economically, legally, and politically 
feasible, new TV sets must be devised capable of receiving signals at 
frequencies up to 12 gigaherz, or 12 billion cycles per second. 

So-called educational satellites, capable of relaying a signal into rela- 
tively low-cost “community” receiving stations, are a different matter. 
The United States is due to loft one such “Edsat” in 1974 over the Indian 
Ocean for use by India. Brazil hopes to get one a year or two later, and 
the Andean nations are talking about sharing one. However, due to the 
fears of “cultural imperialism” and the need to tailor educational pro- 
grams to specific national conditions, as well as to the fact that Edsats will 
be controlled by the governments of the countries using them, these 
second-generation satellites are not expected to provide any significant 
outlets for international broadcasters. - 

Existing point-to-point satellite stations—expensive installations 
which send, receive, and amplify extremely faint signals from space 
—have so far been used sparingly by international broadcasters. The only 
organization of any kind to purchase dedicated. 24-hour voice circuits for 
extended periods is the Voice of America, which has used them on an 
experimental basis to feed its relay stations in the Far East. The satellite 
circuits proved to be more reliable than short wave, but more expensive. 
As prices fall, satellite circuits may be ordered for regular feeding of 
far-off relay stations. In the meantime, they will be used occasionally as 
back-up for high frequency circuits during periods of poor propagation. 


GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 


With TV out of the picture, the term “international broadcasting” will 
remain synonymous with international radio for a long time to come. But 
is international radio becoming more, or less, important? Are the signals ~ 
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fading away or getting more numerous and more powerful? Are more 
countries getting in on the act, or are they opting out? Is the number of 
languages that are broadcast going up, or down? the total time on the air 
increasing , or falling? 

In 1966 there were 52 broadcasting transmitters of 200 kilowatt or 
greater strength. By 1969 there were 131, 180 in 1970, and in 1971, 185. 
In Europe, East Asia, the Near East, and Africa alone, there were 47 
such transmitters in 1968; now there are 93. 

Construction of short-wave superpower transmitters (200 kilowatts 
and above) moves ahead at a furious pace, increasing by 255 percent over 
the past five years. Leading the pack is the Deutsche Welle, which is 
building twelve 500-kilowatt transmitters inside Germany. All twelve are 
scheduled to go into operation before the Munich Olympics in 1972, and 
there are plans for new relay stations in Rwanda, Malta, and the Carib- 
bean. 

International broadcasts are not limited to short wave, as many people 
seem to think. Although extra-continental broadcasters reach Africa and 
the Americas only. via short wave, medium wave is very important in 
Europe and Asia. In the Far East alone, the VOA has three megawatt 
(one-million watt) medium-wave transmitters—each with a strength 
twenty times as great as the most powerful United States domestic 
station. It has others in Europe, the Near East and, for Cuba, in Florida. 
The BBC pours 600 kilowatts into Europe and has a 1% megawatt 
medium-wave transmitter outside the Persian Gulf. The USSR uses 
medium wave for Europe and the Near East, whereas China covers much 

_of South and East Asia with several powerful medium-wave stations, one 
believed to have a power of two megawatts. Many of these boom louder 
than domestic stations in the intended target areas. And the trend is still 
up. In the period 1968 to 1971, the number of superpower medium-wave 
transmitters used in international broadcasting jumped by 97 percent and 
large numbers are reported under construction. é 

Many smaller nations have come into the field. Saudi Arabia, for 
example, recently inaugurated a megawatt medium-wave station and 
Congo-Kinshasa [Zaire] has a 600-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter 
that reaches as far as Abidjan. The greater power does not, however, 
necessarily mean that the signals will be heard better than before. 
Spectra for both the short and medium wave-lengths are now so crowded 
that co-frequency interference limits the effective coverage area. You 
have to shout louder to be heard at all. 

According to the last totting up by the Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service (the U.S. government radio monitoring organization), in May of 
1969 international broadcasts had reached the incredible total of sixteen 
thousand hours weekly, and were still on the way up. The USSR is way 
ahead with 1,921 hours. However, if Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, 
and RIAS (Radio In the American Sector of Berlin) are added to the 
VOA, the U.S. total rises to 2,155. Outside Eastern Europe the United 
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States is again far behind Communist countries, ‘whieh carry a whopping 
6,478 hours weekly. 

The number of professionals employed in the business of international 
broadcasting is considerable. Of the Western stations, the BBC External 
Services have the largest staff: thirty-six hundred people. A Royal Com- 
mission headed by Valentine Duncan in 1968/69 proposed drastic cuts in 
British government overseas operations but praised the BBC and even 
recommended a technological build-up. VOA has a staff of twenty-two 
hundred, more than half of them technical personnel. Staff sizes of Com- 
munist stations are not known, but in view of the number of languages 
broadcast out of Russia—eighty-two, compared with thirty-eighty for the 
BBC and thirty-five for the VOA—the USSR’s External Services must 
be huge. . 

Over the past four years, the number of Communist clandestine sta- 
tions has increased from fourteen to seventeen, the total broadcasting 
volume rising by 42 percent, from 450 to 639 hours weekly. The additional 
effort is aimed mainly at Southeast Asia, presumably in the hope of filling 
a vaccum left by the expected U.S. pullback from the area. 

The expense of this vast effort has been estimated at a billion dollars 
yearly in construction and operation costs, exclusive of the several 
hundred million dollars doled out every year for jamming by the USSR, 
China, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia.” 


THE IMPACT OF TELEVISION 


So, more money and men are going into international broadcasting, and 
there is evidence that this will continue. But are more people listening? 
What has been or will be the effect of the development of domestic mass 
media, particularly television? 

Wherever TV has taken hold, it has had a powerful effect on radio 
listening, and on virtually every other leisture-time activity, as well. The 
most comprehensive international study of the subject has been carried 
out under Dr. Alexander Szalai of UNITAR, the United Nations Insti- 
tute for Training and Research.? It covers, on a twenty-four-hour basis, 
the leisure-time activities of comparable control groups in Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, France, East Germany, West German, Hungary, 
Peru, Poland, the United States, the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia. John 
P. Robinson of the University of Michigan was one of the sociologists 
involved. In the Summer, 1969, issue of the Public Opinion Quarterly, he 
discusses TV-watching in these twelve countries. He points to evidence 
that in all countries, apparently independently of the total amount of 
leisure time available and of the different types and quantity of program- 
ing offered, the average amount of time spent by the population in 
viewing television rises at approximately the same rate and in direct 
proportion to the increase in the number of sets in operation. 

At the saturation point, as in the United States—and apparently in 
Britain and Japan, although they were not among the participating 
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countries—people sit in front of the “boob tube” for about two hours 
daily, which in the United States amounts to about 40 percent of their 
leisure time.4 They generally watch, not because they have favorite 
programs, but because they have nothing better to do. There is little 
televiewing in the morning or during the daytime, even in those rela- 
tively few countries that have extensive daytime programing. 

As for radio listening, in the twelve countries surveyed, this has 
become almost entirely a “secondary” occupation; people listen while 
driving their cars, doing the housework, eating, shaving, and so forth. In 
the countries covered, time spent listening to the radio in 1966 varied 
from thirty-six minutes a day in West Germany through one hour in the 
United States and up to an hour and forty-eight minutes in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It is obvious that, at the very least, nighttime radio listening is bound 
to be affected—has probably already been seriously affected—by the 
growth of TV in the urban areas of East and West Europe and in Latin 
America, as well as in Japan, the United States, and Canada. People 
don’t very often watch television and listen to the radio simultaneously. 
This does not necessarily mean, however, that the total number of people 
listening to radio is decreasing, or that the aggregate amount, of time 
spend listening to radio is falling off. Nor does it mean, necessarily, that 
there is less listening to international radio, even in the urban areas 
affected. 


WHO LISTENS TO INTERNATIONAL RADIO? 


There were about 370 million radios in the world outside of the United 
States in 1970; of these, approximately one-third can tune short-wave. 
There were an additional 275 million sets in the United States, of which 
only two million could tune short-wave. By 1980, the world’s population 
will have increased by 1.3 billion, while the number of radios—and the 
number of shortwave sets—is expected to double.® Per-capita radio lis- 
tening in the United States and West Europe will probably remain 
steady.® As the transistor revolution continues, hundreds, of millions of 
people who have seldom had access to the radio in the past will begin 
listening regularly—in the rural areas of Latin America, even in the 
outback of Siberia and Soviet Central Asia.7 

As far as Asia and Africa are concerned, with the major exception of 
Japan, radio will remain communications king during the seventies and 
beyond. In China, “radio has become a crucial Maoist tool of mobiliza- 
tion.”* The late Gamal Abdul Nasser, as he was launching the remarka- 
ble expansion of Radio Cario, wrote: 


It is true that most of our people are still illiterate. But politically that counts far 
less than it did 20 years ago. .. . Radio has changed everything. . . . Today, people 
in the most remote villages hear of what is happening everywhere and form their 
opinion. Leaders cannot govern as they once did. We live in a new world.® 
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Noting United Nations predictions that Asia and Africa have a long time 
to go before they have enough newspapers and cinemas, Wilbur Schramm 
writes that “the picture points to the importance of radio in the decade 
ahead.”?° 

In considering the future audience of listeners specifically to interna- 
tional radio, it is important to keep a number of factors in mind. Already 
mentioned is the fact that many international broadcasters cover vast 
areas with strong medium-wave signals, as well as by short wave. Also 
important—and this often comes as a surprise to Americans—is the 
widespread use of short wave outside the United States. Many countries, 
particularly very large ones like the USSR, China, India, the Congo, and 
Brazil, make extensive use of short wave for domestic broadcasting, since 
it constitutes the cheapest means of covering widespread areas. Broad- 
casting in Indonesia, a land of thousands of islands stretched over three 
thousand miles of. water, is almost exclusively via short-wave. Most 
would be inclined to think that the cost of 729 hours of English-language 
programs broadcast via short-wave to North America every week is 
money down the drain, but even here it is claimed that some one million 
Americans listen with some regularity and that they are, in fact, influ- 
enced by what they hear." 


WHY DO THEY LISTEN? 


Signal strength and frequency aside, people listen to foreign radio to 
get something they don’t get from their domestic media. This may be 
certain types of entertainment, such as Western jazz and pop music. They 
may listen out of sympathy for political views barred at home, or simply 
“to get the other fellow’s point of view.” Major Western broadcasters are 
convinced, however, that the primary motive is the desire—often the 
need—for timely, accurate, objective information, which the domestic 
media of most of their target countries fail to provide. After the 1968 
imposition of censorship in Brazil, for example, Agence France Presse 
reported that the BBC and VOA had become the sole reliable sources of 
news on events in Brazil itself. “It is not rare in Brasilia,” said the AFP 
dispatch of December 20, 1968, “to see officials desert receptions and 
return home to listen to the British and American radio.” Although 
scientific surveys are scarce, evidence is sufficient that people in Com- 
munist countries will go to the trouble of listening to jammed broadcasts 
that are only fifteen minutes long in order to get information denied to 
them by their own media.’? Other means of international communication 
can be controlled by government authorities but radio broadcasting, as 
the BBC’s External Services Director, Oliver Whitley, has said, “cannot 
be confiscated, or refused a visa, or burnt in the public square.” 

For Communist broadcasters, providing the current line to the party 
faithful may take precedence over building up a listening audience among 
those who thirst for objective information.1* At any rate, available sur- 
veys almost always show Moscow, Peking, and other communist stations 
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trailing far behind Western stations. Of regular listeners to foreign radio 
in Hungary in 1967, Gallup has reported 64 percent listened to Radio 
Free Europe, 31 percent to the BBC, 30 percent to VOA, and 16 percent 
to Radio Moscow. In Poland in 1969, it was 36 percent for VOA, 32 
percent for RFE, 31 percent for BBC, and just 1 percent for Radio 
Moscow. Among college graduates surveyed in East Africa in 1968, the 
Voice of Kenya had 70 percent, BBC 61 percent, Radio Uganda 45 
percent, VOA 36 percent, Radio Tanzania 33 percent, Radio Brazzaville 
19 percent, Voice of the Gospel 17 percent, Radio Moscow 7 percent, 
Deutsche Welle 7 percent, and Radio Peking 2 percent. A general popula- 
tion survey carried out by the German government in Argentina in 1968 
shows the BBC on top among foreign broadcasters with 3.4 percent, VOA 
3 percent, Moscow 1.1 percent, Deutsche Welle 1 percent, Spain 1 per- 
cent, France .6 percent and Havana, Peking, and CBC all .5 percent. 
Only in India does Moscow do relatively well. According to a 1969 survey 
of regular listeners to foreign broadcasts, Radio Ceylon had 83 percent, 
BBC 66 percent, VOA 58 percent, and Radio Moscow 55 percent. 


Within government bureaucracies, the debate will doubtless continue 
as to what audiences their radio operations should try to reach. Some will 
advance the “elite” theory—called the “target group concept” within the 
U.S. Information Agency, and described informally by BBC program- 
mers as “the pernicious doctrine of the influential few.” Most profession- 
als in the business of international radio will agree‘that they. want most of 
all to reach the “opinion leaders.” But they understand this term in the 
sense used by sociologists, beginning with Paul Lazarsfeld in the 1940’s: 
that is, not as limited to representatives of the elite and ofthe media, but 
as made up of individuals in all walks of life who influence their peers. It is 
further argued that persons sufficiently motivated to listen to foreign 
broadcasts are likely to belong to such groups, which include potential 
leaders not otherwise identifiable. It is this large body of people— 
-estimated at from 10 to 20 percent of the adult population of most 
countries—that forms “public opinion,” a force that has been growing at a 
quickening pace over the past two centuries. Diplomats, writes Lloyd 
Free, 


do not include in their calculations the degree to which the public all over the world 
has, in fact, got into the act; nor the extent to which propaganda, popular - 
persuasion, and information and cultural programs have become major instru- 
ments of the new diplomacy. 


HOW INFLUENTIAL IS INTERNATIONAL RADIO? 


We have seen that a tremendous effort is going into international 
broadcasting, and that the audiences are large. But what effect does all 
this have?. 

Obviously, there is no pat answer. Don Smith notwithstanding (see 
footnote 11), it is hard to believe that short-wave broadcasts have had any 
appreciable effect on the thinking of Americans. But in much of the rest of 
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the world, international broadcasts may be as influential as local radio, 
occasionally even more so. In Africa, radio has been “an essential instru- 
ment of national development,”!* and BBC, VOA, and ORTF have all 
seen it to be in their interest to help propagate this development. Radio is 
also seen as the “most powerful” and “crucial” weapon in the “war for 
men’s minds” on the dark continent.” 

In Nigeria, Brazil, and India, for example, Everett Rogers found the 
broadcast media particularly important in the diffusion of innovations. Of 
the world’s largest country, Ithiel de Sola Pool has said: 


Most of the things of a positive character that are happening in the Soviet Union 
today are explainable only in terms of the influence of the West, for which the most 
important single channel is radio. There is now enough communication to keep us 
part of a single civilization, to keep us influencing each other, to assure that any 
Western idea circulates in the Soviet Union, too. The pessimistic expectation that 
totalitarianism could develop an accepted heinous civilization of its own by 1984 or 
any other year has been defeated er by the forces of communication, and 
above all by international radio. 


CONCLUSION 


The public for international radio will continue to be a broad one, 
including a wide spectrum of the intellectually curious. Its influence will 
vary, depending upon signal penetration, competition of local media, area 
listening habits, the presence or absence of crisis situations, and other 
factors. Morning listening will become relatively more important where 
televiewing has become widespread. The purpose of international broad- 
casts may shift slightly in the direction of plugging the industries or 
products of the sponsor country, as has happened in recent years with the 
BBC and the Deutsche Welle. . . . [The] Director General of the BBC, 
describes the role of the External Services as “the cultivation of trade and 
good will.”!° Yet the prime aims will undoubtedly remain political; to win 
friends, explain policies, break down the other fellow’s monopoly on 
information, and, particularly for “clandestine” operations, support rebel 
movements and subvert the governments of target countries. 

The race to build bigger transmitters and mount more programing 
becomes increasingly expensive. Yet in the last analysis, the major inter- 
national broadcasters cannot afford to fall behind. They fear to leave the 
field open to others, whose interests are less than identical at best and 
sharply inimical at worst. For the future of international radio it is safe to 
predict: more of the same. 


NOTES 

| For Europe, North Africa, and Asia. Figures compiled by FBIS and VOA. 

2. VOA is jammed in Havana, but rather ineffectually. Suspicious interference with Western 
broadcasts has also been reported in Cairo and Alexandria. The USSR jams Peking’s 
broadcasts in Russian, but China leaves Moscow’s Mandarin programs unmolested. China. 
also leaves BBC alone, concentrating on the VOA and the Republic of China’s 274 hours a 
week out of Taiwan in eight different Chinese dialects. In 1968, Khrushchev lifted Soviet 
jamming of VOA and BBC—not Radio Liberty—but it was resumed within hours of the 
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invasion of Czechoslovakia on August 20, 1968. Jamming of Western broadcasts in. Czech 
and Slovak was also resumed at that time: 

' & Alexander Szalai, “Multinational Comparative Social Research,” American Behavioral 
Scientist, 10 (December, 1966). Two volumes of the results of this study are due for 
publication later in 1971. 

* Some U.S. surveys have put the time spent in televiewing as high as three hours daily or 
even more, but Dr. Robinson has told me that he considers these figures inflated. Various 
studies by the R-TV Culture Research Institute of NHK, the Japanese national broadcast- 
ing system, put the Japanese average at about three hours daily. 

5 Edgar T. Martin and George Jacobs, “Shortwave Broadcasting in the 1970’s,” in J.M. 
Frost, ed., How to Listen to the World (Pontllanfraith, Wales; Pendragon Press, 1971), pp. 
& The European Broadcasting Union Review of July, 1970 reports “a general stabilization 
of the over-all Bacience with a slight increase in certain countries” and “an upward trend in 
the early morning.” 

7. According to Radio Liberty, the number of sets-in the Soviet Union, exclusive of wired 
speakers, stood at just 50 million in 1970, or about one to every five persons. Twenty-eight 
million sets tune to short wave. However, there was a great concentration of sets in 
European Russia. 

8 Alan P. Liu, “Mass Communication and Media in China’s Cultural Revolution,” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, 46 (Summer, 1969), p. 314. 

® Gamal Abdul Nasser, Egypt’s Liberation: The Philosophy of a Revolution (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1955). 

10. Wilbur Schramm, “World Distribution of the Mass Media,” in Heinz-Dietrich Fischer and 
John C. Merrill, eds., International Communication (New York: Hastings House, 1970), p. 
157. 

See Don D. Smith, “America’s Short-Wave Audience: Twenty-Five Years Later,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly , 33 (Winter, 1969/70), pp. 587-545; and “Some Effects of Radio Moscow’s 
North American Broadcasts,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 34 (Winter, 1970/71), pp. 539-551. 
1 Over one-half of the blocks of vernacular language broadcasts carried by the BBC 
External Services are no more than fifteen minutes long. 

13. BBC Handbook (London: Cox & Wyman, 1970), p. 16. 

14 An article in the May 27 issue of the Turkish newspaper Son Havadis charged that “there 
were identical passages in broadcasts of the Communist ‘Our Radio’ transmission from East 
German and Hungary, and articles by certain writers in Turkey.” 

4 Lloyd A. Free, “Public Opinion Research,” in Arthur S. Hoffman, ed., International 
Communication and the New Diplomacy (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1968), p. 
52. 

16- Rosalynde Ainslie, The Press in Africa (New York: Walker and Co., 1966), pp. 153-176. 
7 Thid., p. 166. 

18: Address in Workshop in Communications with the People of the USSR, sponsored by the 
Radio Liberty Committee and the Department of Communications in Education, New York 
University School of Education, November 19, 1965. Professor de Sola Pool:reports that 
information amassed over the past six years has further confirmed this statement. . 

1° BBC Handbook, 1970, p. 16. 
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PROPAGANDA THROUGH THE PRINTED MEDIA 
IN THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES* 


By Y. V. Laxsumana Rao 


Developing countries fear the introduction of alien and undesirable influences in the form 
of printed media from the outside world. Unlike the developed countries, developing 
societies are. almost exclusively consumers. of international communications, not 
producers; audience, not communicator. The “flow of communications” is essentially 
unidirectional in such cases. 


* ok OR RO 


THE PRINT MEDIA 


Insofar as the printed media in the developing countries are concerned, 
there are certain specific factors which one can discuss as leading to an 
international intercourse which is neither planned nor propagated delib- 
erately. It is difficult, in the absence of any systematic study, to point out 
how much of this international intercourse is “propaganda” and how much 
is non-persuasive content affecting thought and behavior. To the extent 
that in many of these countries a relatively free press does exist and that 
outright censorship does not exist, there is scope for a considerable 
amount of international flow of information. But there are other factors 
within the structure of the printed media themselves which lead to a 
situation where a great deal of non-indigenous material comes in.. These 
factors are worthy of consideration. 


The post-colonial era left a number of newspapers in the hands of 
foreign investors and of expatriate editors and editorial staff who gained 
their experience during the colonial period. We are not now dealing with 
those newspapers which printed surreptitiously and perhaps provoked 
people into rebellion or some other manifestation of an anti-colonial na- 
ture leading thereby to independence. We are talking only about those 
newspapers which were economically viable and which have continued to 
publish after the countries gained independence. The editorial staffs of 
these papers have continued, generally speaking, as the “Westerners” 
did. They have continued to belong to an elite group which is invariably 
far removed from the mass of the people; they have continued, by and 
large, to talk a certain “language”—which is usually the language of The 
Times of London or the Daily News or the Daily Express. These have 
been the newspapers which the average journalist in the developing 
countries still tries to emulate, whether or not he has the benefit of the 
audience of, say, The New York Times. This has led to a certain profes- 
sional conformity which is international. It has also limited their appeal, 
viewed in the context of communities where broad-based governments 


“Excerpts from “Propaganda Through the Printed Media in the Developing Countries,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 398 (November 
1971), pp. 98-103. Reprinted with the permission of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science and the courtesy of the author. 
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and political structures are now generally the rule. This has left the 
newspapers catering only to a small minority, however important that 
minority may be in the decision-making process. 

Another factor leading to such conformity is both economic and profes- 
sional in nature: the presence of the big international news agencies, and 
in many ways their stranglehold on the newspapers of the developing 
countries. It is professional because of the quality and the convenience _ 
which these agencies provide; it is economic because most of the news- 
papers cannot afford to have correspondents in the major news centers of 
the world. An additional reason is that many of the developing countries 
cannot afford to have national news agencies of any reasonable size; and 
even. where these exist, such agencies in turn have to subscribe to one or 
more of the international agencies for their inflow of world news. 

The pressure toward “objectivity” and accuracy to satisfy a mixed 
clientele—including governments, commerce, and industry, as well as 
news media of varying political beliefs—has already led to conformity 
among the newspapers in the industrially advanced countries, where it is 
increasingly common to have only one newspaper in each town. Although 
not quite to the same extent, a similar situation seems to be developing in 
other parts of the world. In the absence of human and material resources 
to support competing newspapers, news agencies, or feature services, 
the content of newspapers is becoming increasingly standarized. 


SPECIALIZED AUDIENCES 


‘In the case of magazines, however, the situation is perhaps slightly 
better, but only slightly. While these publishers do aim at more 
specialized audiences—youth, women, the educated elite, the business 
community, and so on—even they are finding it more convenient and 
cheaper either to subscribe to syndicated material from abroad or to buy 
regional rights to publication of new books in serialized form. 

Even where book publishing is concerned, it is becoming increasingly 
common for publishing firms to establish similar relationships with pub- 
lishers abroad. One need only to go into a book shop or a stationery shop 
in a developing country to find this uniformity of taste (innate or de- 
veloped) extending to such things as posters and phonograph records. 

Among the widely circulated magazines, Time, Newsweek, Life and the 
Reader's Digest come immediately to mind as those which have special 
editions for specific regions, with local advertising and well-organized 
distribution systems. Newspapers like the international edition of the 
Herald Tribune, the Sunday New York Times, or the weekly English 
edition of Le Monde, reach the far corner's of the earth within a day or two 
of publication. And books, whether they be The Death of a President, The 
Ugly American, or Candy, are to be found on the bookshelves of the rest 
of the world at almost the same time as they reach the homes of Ameri- 
cans. 
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'~ It is obvious, therefore,that, for good or bad, international intercourse 
made. possible through the ever-expanding channels..of communication 
has indeed led to a certain amount of commonness and uniformity through 

: the printed media, even as it has led to the same result through the 

i non-print media. 

One must note, however, that insofar as the developing countries are 
concerned, this commonness and uniformity, internationally speaking, 
have so far been generally confined to small minorities—minorities which 
are well educated and relatively high up in the socio-economic scale. It is 
only a matter of time before these tastes, these values and beliefs, 


- percolate downward and begin to affect the majorities. This will happen 


as intra-national communication networks begin to function as effectively 
as the international channels perform today. The tragedy in many of the 
developing countries is that it is easier, in both a practical and a 
psychological sense, for a person in a capital city to communicate with 
- London or Paris or New York or Moscow than with someone in a smaller 


town or rural community in his own country. 


The recognition of this phenomenon in the developing countries has 
been fairly recent. Fears are being expressed openly by the leaders in 
these countries that the process has already gone so far that it cannot be 
reversed. The question now is: should efforts be made in fact to reverse 
it, or is it the inevitable result of development and modernization? After 
all, these are, in most cases, the same leaders who only a few years ago 
not only recognized the need for international intercourse but also in- 
sisted upon it. The price, if indeed it is a price, had to be paid. If 
pressures are growing for a reversal of the process, these pressures are 
being exerted, by and large, by the senior citizens, to whom such change 
has perhaps been too rapid for adjustment and too intense for emotional 
comfort. Where such a feeling of going too far has been felt by the leaders 
themselves, it is very political in nature, and only social and cultural to a 
lesser degree. Foreign investment, welcomed in other fields, has been 
seen as a threat—a political threat—when it impinges upon the media. 
There has been a growing concern about expatriates owning and/or 
operating the media, for fear that public sentiment may be swayed in 
favor of political ideologies repugnant to the basic tenets of the present 
leaders. 

One of the more cogent arguments of the leaders of developing coun- 
tries today is that political stability is perhaps more important than 
political philosophy—and especially the freedoms that go with it—and 
that a country cannot afford the luxury of a clash of ideas or a clash of 
interests while it is dealing with the more fundamental problems of food 
and shelter. . . : 

As far as the printed media are concerned, the pressure is toward more 
conformity—not conformity with international standards or international 
symbols but with national aspirations, with national needs and national 
priorities, and therefore with national governments. The printed media 
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therefore are standing today amid a great deal of talk about international 
intercourse, and are on the brink of disaster, for the very reason that in 
their shortsighted quest for internationalism—admittedly propounded by 
their own national leadership at an earlier stage—they are paying the 
price for neglecting their own national roles. 

It has been said repeatedly in the literature of communication that a 
country’s media networks and media content are but a reflection of the 
country’s own structure, its own values, beliefs, and aspirations, and its 
own stage of development. To the extent that the printed media are in the 
throes of intellectual ferment, they do refiect the mood of their countries. 
The media as producers have been found wanting; the media as importers 
have been shortsighted. By importing material to satisfy their own im- 
mediate needs and by not making efforts meanwhile to develop their own 
production capacities, they are in danger of neither producing nor being 
allowed to import further. 

The implication of such a state of affairs, viewed from an inieraational 
point of view, propagandistic or otherwise, is frightening. This discussion 
has dealt with the problem deliberately and almost exclusively from the 
point of view of the developing countries because the more developed 
countries have had such intercourse for a long time and have built their 
own safeguards and their own forms of attack. The United States and the 
Soviet Union, for example, have worked out a fairly convenient way of 
exchanging publications, such as America Illustrated and Soviet Life. 
The number of copies, the content, and the like, are all fairly well 
standardized. No overtly propagandistic material is permitted, but each 
knows what type of content may subtly influence the readers. 

The developing countries are new at this game. But they are beginning 
to learn the rules and it would be a great shame if, because of their own 
lack of experience and lack of foresight, they were to stop playing the 
game altogether. Propaganda used in its broadest and healthiest connota- 
tion can add greatly to a society’s education and experience. The political 
aspects of it can perhaps be controlled if all parties concerned can achieve 
some kind of understanding in a spirit of give and take. But to lose sight 
of the social and cultural advantages accruing from international ex- 
change of information, and so to reject them, is tantamount to throwing 
out the baby with the bath water. 

In his oft-quoted discussion on Political Propaganda, Barlett said as 
long ago as 1940 that 


today propaganda is in the air and on it. There is no escaping from its insistent 
voice. Even were it only half as effective as it is often claimed to be its power would 
be enormous. . It is at work to fashion the education of the child, the ambitions 
of youth, the activities of the prime of life, and it pursues the aged to the grave.+ 


It is this fear of propaganda, right or wrong, that the leadership in the 
developing countries shares. 
NOTES 


+ “The Aims of Political Propaganda,” Daniel Katz, et al., editors, Public Opinion and 
Propaganda (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1954), p. 464, 
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EVALUATING FILMS FOR DEVELOPMENT* 


By TULSI BHATIA SARAL 


A qualitiative evaluation of film effectiveness in communicating development principles. 


In order to be able to criticize or evaluate . . . films [in the interna- 
tional development process] we must first be clear in our minds about the 
goals.and purposes we want these films to serve in the process of de- 
velopment. 

We must, for example, determine decisively whether we want the films 
to inform people about what is happening in their villages, or whether we 
want the films to be consciously used as instruments of change to facili- 
tate acceptance of new ideas. Do we want the films to serve as tools for 
imparting new skills and techniques, or do we want them simply to 
provide recreation in the otherwise dull and monotonous life of the vil- 
lage? Are our films to serve the villagers, the elected village leaders, the 
paid government workers employed for development work at the village 
and block levels, or the rare elite, usually far-removed from the realities 
of village-life but unfortunately actively involved in the decision-making 
processes affecting the very future of the village-community? These, and 
a host of similar questions need to be posed, thoroughly studied, and 
satisfactorily answered before any systematic and serious attempt to 
formulate evaluation procedures for developmental films can be made. 


THE EXPECTATIONS 


Odd as it may appear, the exact role of films in development has never 
been clearly specified. All of us engaged in development work all over the 
world, in our sacred enthusiasm, assume that the communication process 
is basic to development, diffusion of innovations and modernization, and 
that if we are to succeed in sparking the expansion of the productivity of 
underdeveloped nations, we must somehow become more effective com- 
municators. We also assume that of the mass media readily available or 
commissionable in developing countries, film is the most effective (it has 
moving pictures, combined sight and sound, has a novel appeal, etc.) and 
has the potential to cut across the language and cultural barriers. 

_ Without ever caring to test any of these seemingly sound yet vague and 
rather general assumptions, production units all over the world have 
been spending vast sums of money turning out movies on development 
and related topics, and development agencies—governmental, non- 
governmental, national, international—have been helping finance their 
large-scale production and distribution in the remotest parts of the world, 
wishfully thinking that once the people come out of their shells and 


*Excerpts from “Evaluating Films for Development,” International Development Re- 
view, VIII, No. 4 (December 1966), pp. 39-41. Reprinted with the permission of The Society 
for International Development, copyright holder. 
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expose themselves to these wonderful vehicles of opinion, attitude and 
behavior-change, they will feel inspired to change their outlook if not 
their living habits, and the task of development will be that much easier. 


THE FAILURES 


To our great disappointment, however, the miracle does not happen. 
After successive screening of hundreds of brilliantly produced works of 
art, which invariably draw large audiences whenever and wherever 
screened, the message of development does not seem to be getting 
across—people, somehow, do not seem to be changing their attitudes and 
behavior in the desired direction. What is more frustrating is that we do 
not know where our failure lies because we never knew what we wanted 
our films to achieve to begin with. 

Is.it because most of the available films, originally produced for a 
specified audience, are shown indiscriminately to any available audience? 
(This seems doubtful, because most of the films, unfortunately, are not 
produced with a specific audience in view.) Is it because the content of the 
films is too technical, too complex, too obviously propaganda-oriented 
that the audience turns off its receptivity at the very outset? (An Indian 
villager, for example, does think of efforts at propagating developmental 
activities as propaganda but nevertheless exposes himself to such media. 
Obviously, the villager expects from these media some entertainment 
value. In the case of a movie, it is a moving picture and he can see people 
and things in motion—very often people with whom he can identify and 
things which he can recognize.) Or is it that our basic assumption that 
movies cut across language and cultural barriers is invalid—maybe they 
don’t; maybe every geographic region and every cultural region employs 
and understands a completely different visual language—a completely 

. different film-language, if you please. It may be that certain meanings or 
messages in a particular region communicate an entirely different and 
irrelevant meaning or message in a different region or culture! 

We know, by now, that the simple skeletal diagram of communication, 
SENDER—MESSAGE RECEIVER, is not a valid representation of 
how communication works. (If it were, the task of rural development 
would be vastly easier than it is!) There are, in addition, the questions of 
audience-predispositon, self-selection, and selective perception. We have 
been forced to realize that mass communications as such are not really 
powerful enough to bring about significant changes in deep-rooted at- 
titudes or widespread adoption of new practices. Functioning simultane- 
ously (sometimes reinforcing and sometimes retarding or counteracting) 
are a host of other important factors such as the audience’s image of the 
source of communication, the group-orientation of the audience-members 
and the degree to which they value the group-membership, social aspects 
of the content of communication, and so on. As of now, we have no way of 
formulating any systematic description of what effects are effected how, 
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or of determining the role and weight of one or more of the many povential 
factors in such a process. 

An important facet of the role of communication is its relation to the 
growth of popular aspiration toward betterment. Unless the desire for 
change and for appreciably higher living standards takes root in the 
peasant communities, new techniques from outside will not be accepted 
or exploited fully. Unfortunately, however, development in most coun- 
tries is a government -responsibility, and many of the developmental 
agencies—particularly the international organizations—largely base 
their development efforts on the govermental assessment of plans, 
priorities and people’s aspirations. Often, such assessments are either far 
removed from the real aspirations of the people, or are unrealistically 
overenthusiastic. No wonder films made to fit such a framework fail to 
trigger the motivation of people to change. 


SOME COMMUNICATION CLICHES 


It is fashionable today to say that any communications program, to be 
successful, must carry information that is “local” in character, is accepta- 
ble and understandable to the village people and is relevant to the 
problems that villagers themselves sense as problems serious enough to 
_ warrant action toward their solution. It is more easily said than im- 
plemented that communication must consider local traditions, habits and 
beliefs that should not (or cannot?) be shaken. The real problem arises 
when an attempt is made to translate such seemingly simple and 
straightforward propositions into action, because we have no objective 
criterion by ,which to determine the “localism” of a particular piece of 
information or problem, nor do we know where to draw a line between 
the traditional beliefs that must be given up and those which may be 
blended with, or can perhaps co-exist with, the modern belief systems. 


NEED FOR THOUGHTFUL ACTION 


The need is to define more precisely the prevalent terms and describe 
more explicitly the relationships we assume to exist between various 
facets of communication and development. This relationship between 
communication and development in all its aspects is a field of study with 
relatively recent origins; and so far, conscientious and well organized use 
of media, based on behavioral patterns and on sociological and psycholog- 
ical factors relating to individuals and groups, has not been made in the 
field of development. The film section of this Review can make a vital 
contribution by pinpointing blind spots in this field and by specifying 
directions for immediate research attention. A beginning can perhaps be 
made by compiling a bibliography of available evaluation reports of mass 
communications in general, and films in particular, in the process of 
development, in order to facilitate the pooling of knowledge and speedy ~ 
exchange of experience. A systematic effort may perhaps then be made to 
propose some exploratory studies, to probe, to test, and to stimulate 
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more rigorous research on relationships between Nanables that come into 
play in communications and development. 


SSS 


EFFECTS ANALYSIS 


The effects of persuasive communications are particularly difficult to 
ascertain because in practice it is usually impossible to isolate the cause of 
observable results. To discover 100 enemy troops defected within a 
certain time after a direct appeal to do so does not prove the appeal had 
anything to do with the defection, and certainly not that the appeal was 
the defection’s primary cause. 

Clearly, then, the major need in effects analysis—and to a somewhat 
lesser extent in the SCAME categories—is the isolation of appropriate 
methodologies to measure effect or at least assist in its determination. 
The first essay, by Lieutenant Colonel R. P. Morris gives some idea of the 
diversity of approaches. currently used by Army personnel to measure 
effect and effectiveness. His article is based upon survey research as well 
as an extensive literature search. 

The second and third papers illustrate methodologies used or recom- 
mended by various researchers for the evaluation of effectiveness. Simi- 
larly, Joseph G. Whelan’s essay demonstrates the techniques used to 
determine effect by a source involved in political communications with an 
audience to whom the communicator does not have unimpeded research 
access. 

Donald D. Smith’s essay on the effects of Moscow’s short-wave trans- 
missions to North America is interesting in terms of both methodology 
and findings. The article illustrates that audience predispositions may 
bring about the success of international communications even when other 
conditions presumed necessary for effectiveness are lacking. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS IN VIETNAM: INDICATORS 
OF EFFECTIVENESS AT THE U.S. ARMY DIVISION LEVEL* 


By R. P. MoRRIS 


A review is made of the numerous indicators of effectiveness used by the U.S. Army in the 
Vietnam era. 


This study reviews the types of PSYOP indicators employed by Army 


divisions in South Vietnam and suggested by Army personnel at the U.S. 
Command and General Staff College. 


CASE STUDIES 


*Excerpted and adapted from “Psychological Operations in Vietnam: Indicators of Effec- 
tiveness at the Division Level,” student thesis, U.S. Army Command and General Staff 


College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1969, pp. 34-93. Reprinted with the permission of the 
author. 
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I. Ist Infantry Division — 


In the Ist Infantry Division a total of seventeen PSYOP feedback 
indicators of effectiveness were identified. These indicators ranged from 
quantifiable direct indicators, such as the number of Hoi Chanh (re- 
turnees to Government of Vietnam control from VC/NVA ranks) per 
month in the division area of operations, to subjective indirect indicators, 
such as conversations with the division Vietnamese Army Liaison Officer 
and attached Vietnamese Army interpreters. . 

The indicator given the greatest significance during 1968 was the Chieu 
Hoi (Vietnamese Government Open Arms Program) rate.’ The rate was 
figured on the number of ralliers per month in the division area of 
operations. This indicator was considered to be significant because the 
main thrust of the division PSYOP effort was directed toward causing 
members of the enemy forces to defect from their own units and to rally 
to the side of the free world forces. A related incidator utilized by the 1st 
Infantry Division was interrogation information obtained from among 
ralliers in the division area. Another indicator was the “mass rally rate,” 
or the frequency in which multiple ralliers from the same enemy organi- 
zation defected to the allied side together. 

Two other statistical PSYOP indicators used by the division that are 
related to the Chieu Hoi Program are: (1) the rate of ralliers per month 
who turn themselves over to U.S. units rather than to Vietnamese 
officials,? and (2) the number of ralliers who volunteer to serve with the 
division in the “Kit Carson Scout Program.” 3 The Kit Carson Scout data 
is considered significant from a PSYOP viewpoint because the participa- . 
tion in the program reflects not only defection from the Viet Cong/North 
Vietnamese Army ranks, but reflects complete reversal of loyalties to the 
point where the rallier takes up arms against his former comrades in an 
active and hazardous manner. 

According to PSYOP doctrine, one of the functions of tactical PSYOP is 
to reduce interference by civilians with tactical operations. The extent to 
which PSYOP accomplishes this function is judged by the next indicator 
used by the division, which is “direct observation.” The extent to which 
people in the target audience follow instructions (often simple administra- 
tive instructions) broadcast from an overhead PSYOP helicopter can 
usually be observed directly from the helicopter by the PSYOP crew 
aboard. A variation of the direct observation indicator by U.S. troops on 
the ground is used to check the technical effectiveness or the operational 
capability of the electronic broadcast equipment aboard PSYOP helicop- 
ters. On certain operations where U.S. troops are known to be on the 
ground in the close vicinity of the ethnic target audience, a control 
message is often broadcast in English so that the U.S. troops can provide 
rapid feedback as to the technical effectiveness of the electronic equip- 
ment. 

Another important effectiveness indicator used by. the division is feed- 
back information from prisoners of war. 

The division participates in a combination intelligence a PSYOP 
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program known as the Volunteer Informant Program. In return for 
voluntary services, the people may be compensated with money, rice, or 
other commodities. The resultant effectiveness of these efforts is indi- 
cated by the number of informant tips received, the number of weapons 
turned in, and the frequency of other positive services rendered to the 
friendly forces by the people in the target audience. 

Captured enemy documents are used as indicators of PSYOP effective- 
ness because they sometimes contain specific information concerning 
enemy reaction to PSYOP broadcasts and leaflet drops. 

Two additional indicators of effectiveness that originate outside the 
division, but relate to the division PSYOP effort, are: (1) the monthly 
reports of province senior advisors, and (2) periodic civilian attitude 
reports from the province advisory staff.* 


The number of Medical Civie Action Project (MEDCAP) patients 
treated per month is considered to be a. direct PSYOP indicator. A 
variation of this indicator is the number of dental civic action project 
(DENTCAP) patients treated per month; however, the figures are usu- 
ally consolidated into a single MEDCAP figure that includes both the 
medical and the dental patients. 

Another direct PSYOP indicator is the attendance rate at division- 
sponsored movies provided for the benefit of local audiences. These 
movies are publicized by PSYOP media and the attendance at the movies 
is considered to be “responsive action” on the part of the target audience; 

hence, this data qualifies as a direct PSYOP indicator under the criteria 
- set forth in the official field manual on PSYOP doctrine. 

Another PSYOP effectiveness indicator is the monthly “Hamlet Evalu- 
ation System” report which shows the percentages of hamlets that are 
considered to be pacified in degrees ranging from unsecured to secured. 

The final PSYOP indicator revealed by the data on the 1st Infantry 
Division is an indirect indicator. This indicator concerns specific VC/NVA 
PSYOP actions directed against the division PSYOP efforts. 

In summary, the 1st Division case study has produced a total of seven- 
teen different PSYOP indicators of effectiveness that are or have been 
used by the division in evaluating the results of its PSYOP effort. 


iI. ist Cavalry Division (Airmobile) 


The data examined concerning the 1st Cavalry Division yielded eight 
major PSYOP indicators of effectiveness. Of these eight indicators, six 
were the same or were variations of indicators that were also identified in 
the 1st Infantry Division case study. 

Of the two new indicators developed, the first one was “voluntary 
surrender broadcasts” or “quick reaction messages” broadcast by ralliers 
to their VC or NVA units. 

The other new indicator developed from the 1st Cavalry Division study 
consisted of incidents in which the enemy fired upon PSYOP helicopter: 
broadcasting messages. 
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TH, 4th Infantry Division 
Fifteen indicators of PSYOP effectiveness were identified in the 4th 
‘Infantry Division. Seven of the fifteen indicators were not mentioned in 
the studies of the 1st Infantry and 1st Cavalry Divisions. 

Of the seven new indicators, one was “results per dollar cost,” and the 
other was “results per manpower unit.” An internal staff study found the 
average monthly cost of the 4th Infantry Division PSYOP program to be 
$19,420 and 11.5 or 12 manpower spaces. To complete the ratios, results 
were quantified in terms of Hoi Chanhs who had rallied in a given time 
period and the number of items of intelligence value reported to the 
division during a given time period. 

Weather conditions were also cited in the 4th Infantry Division as a 
subjective indicator. The damp, soggy conditions brought about during 
the wet monsoon season work against PSYOP effectiveness by limiting 
loudspeaker ranges and by reducing the legibility of paper leafiets lying 
on the ground in the jungle. On the other hand, the rainy monsoon 
season works for PSYOP effectiveness by creating less desirable living 
conditions for the VC/NVA forces and thus possibly making the target 
audiences more susceptible to allied PSYOP efforts.® 

Another subjective indicator of PSYOP effectiveness that was cited in 
the 4th Division was “status of enemy medical care.” 

Similar to the reports received concerning the status of enemy medical 
care, was another closely related subjective indicator. This indicator 
consisted of interrogations which directly reported upon the state of 
morale within the enemy ranks.® 

‘The 4th Infantry Division disseminated a two-to-four page news leaflet 
by air drop to suspected enemy areas. The leaflet was named Binh Minh, 
a Vietnamese phrase which means “First Light.” The PSYOP indicator in 
this situation was the number of Binh Minh clippings found on the bodies 
of enemy troops. — 

Another different indicator that was developed through the 4th Divi- 
sion study was “JUSPAO analyses of VC propaganda.” * This indicator is 
subjective and is based upon a series of periodic field memorandums 
published by the Joint United States Public Affairs Office in Saigon. This 
indirect indicator of PSYOP effectiveness is unique in that it is based on 
material developed at the national level from which information can be 
extracted that pertains to the local division area of operations. 


IV. 101st Airborne Division (Airmobile) 


The study of the 101st Airborne Division revealed seven PSYOP indi- 
eators of effectiveness, of which three had not been mentioned previously 
in this research project. 

Probably the most unusual example of PSYOP effectiveness in the 
101st Division was the incident in which PSYOP was used successfully to 
aid in the repatriation of forty Vietnamese Government troops who were 
being held captive by the Viet Cong in a prison compound. In the confu- 
sion following a raid on the prison compound, the prisoners scattered into 
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the surrounding jungle areas. It was only after the airborne PSYOP 
loudspeaker reassured the repatriated prisoners as to their safety that 
they were successfully brought back under friendly control. 

The three indicators which had not been mentioned previously in this 
study were: (1) the repatriated prisoners’ response to PSYOP, (2) the 
verbal surveys conducted by the armed propaganda teams, and (8) the 
monitoring of the tactical operations of target groups. 

V. Americal Division 

Inthe Angie Division a total of nine PSYOP indicators of effective- 
ness are utilized. These indicators were identified in a letter from the 
Division Assistant Chief of Staff, G5, Lieutenant Colonel Norman L. 
Robinson, dated January 5, 1969. The nine indicators used. by the Ameri- 
eal Pasion are common to the other divisions previously discussed. 

VI. 9th Infantry Division 

No. letter response was received by this investigator from the 9th 
Infantry Division; however, some data was available from other sources, 
and six PSYOP indicators were identified. These indicators generally 
follow the pattern of those mentioned most frequently in the studies of 
the other U.S. Army divisions in Vietnam. 

VI. 25th Infantry Division 

The data available on the 25th Infantry Division e¥ealed seven 
PSYOP indicators of effectiveness. All seven of these indicators have also 
been identified in the modus operandi of other divisions in Vietnam. 


COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE (CGSC) SURVEY 


The approach to the problem in this research study was the considera- 
tion of two major batches of data—division case studies and a survey of 
Command and General Staff College (CGSC) students. There were eight 
PSYOP indicators of effectiveness mentioned by multiple respondents. 
The indicators most frequently cited by the respondents and the percen- 
tages of same are shown in Figure 1. 

Of the eight indicators mentioned by multiple respondents, all but two 
indicators had been developed in the case studies of the divisions. The 
two new indicators were the following: (1) number of desertions in enemy 
ranks reported per period of time, and (2) the number of prisoners 
captured per period of time. 

There were fourteen other PSYOP indicators mentioned by respond- 
ents only a single time. These additional indicators covered a relatively 
wide range and included six indicators that had not been mentioned 
previously in the study. The six new indicators were: (1) attitudes and 
behavior of Vietnamese civilian laborers employed on U.S. base camps, 
(2) frequency of enemy rocket/mortar attacks against division base 
camps, (3) number of “high impact” Vietnamese patients treated success- 
fully by division surgeons (medical conditions remedied in a dramatic 
manner with resultant favorable psychological impact, such as correction — 
of cleft palates, removal of cataracts, quick cures of advanced pneumonia 
with massive doses of antibiotics, correction of crossed-eye conditions, 
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Figure 1. PSYOP Feedback Indicators Identified by Multiple Respondents. 
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and treatment of remedial blindness), (4) number of Vietnamese patients 
voluntarily participating in the in-patient hospital care program at the 
division headquarters base camp, (5) frequency of enemey incidents di- 
rected against U.S. division medical personnel operating among the Vie- 
tnamese local populace in enemy-dominated or contested areas, and (6) 
data obtained through in-depth conversations by specially trained U.S. 
division personnel. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


This report [has been] concerned with the examination of data available . 
from the division case studies and the CGSC survey. From these two 
groupings of data [86] feedback indicators of PSYOP were identified. 

I. Central Patterns 


It was found that the indicators that were identified and developed i in - 
this study could be arranged into six general categories. These categories 
were: (1) Chieu Hoi statistics, (2) intelligence from interrogations, (3) 
intelligence from captured documents and intercepted messages, (4) ob- 
servations, (5) enemy counter actions, and (6) miscellaneous. Of these — 
general categories, there was sufficient data to justify further division of 
three of the general categories into specific subdivisions. 

The “interrogations” group was further divided into interrogations of: 
(1).prisoners of war, (2) detainees, (8) members of the local populace on a 
voluntary basis—Volunteer Informant Program, (4) Hoi Chanhs, and ©) 
intelligence agents. 

The “observations” group was subdivided into observations by: a) 
U.S. PSYOP teams—in the air or on the ground, (2) U.S. troops on 
tactical operations, (3) province advisory team personnel, and (4) Viet- 
namese officials at the province and district level within the tactical 
division area of operations. 

The “enemy counter actions” group was supaivided into: (1) enemy 
broadcasts—both by radio and by local ground mounted loudspeaker 
systems, (2) leafiets distributed in and around U. S. division areas, (8) 
enemy roadblocks and tactical operations in the U.S. division areas, and 
(4) enemy restrictions placed upon their own troops against reading or 
listening to U.S. propaganda messages and literature. 

All of these indicators are shown, by major groupings, in Figure 2, in 
which the various indicators from the division case studies and the CGSC 
survey have been synthesized into a single figure. From an éxamination 
of this figure, it can be seen that these groupings do reflect the central 
tendencies. The “Chieu Hoi statistics” and the “interrogations” 
categories were the most frequently identified indicators, followed closely 
by the “enemy counter actions (leaflets)” and “miscellaneous” categories. 

It was also noted that there was a definite mutual pattern of support 
between the general indicators developed within the division case studies 
and by the CGSC survey. This pattern of support existed within all six of 
the major categories of PSYOP indicators. 
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if. Evatuation of Indicators 


It was found that “Chieu Hoi statistics” were universally used by the 
U.S. Army divisions in Vietnam as an indicator of PSYOP effectiveness. 
This indicator lends itself to this purpose particularly well because the — 
data involved can be readily presented in a quantitative form on a briefing — 
chart or in a report to higher headquarters or to other interested agen- 
cies. A weakness of this indicator is that misleading statistics can be 
easily developed unless a careful, accurate, and honest reporting system 
is used. In situations where more than one U.S. division is operating 
within a given Vietnamese province, it is possible that each division could 
report the same province Chieu Hoi center returnees solely within its 
own totals for a particular month, rather than pro-rating the numbers or 
using some other system that would approximate the truth. Another 
weakness of the Chieu Hoi statistic is that in the enthusiasm for meeting - 
quotas or exceeding the results of a previous reporting period, the staff - 
officers concerned may simply accept each feeder report without question 
and simply add the new numbers to the old. This type of accounting can 
lead to duplication of data and. inaccurate reporting of the totals, for a 
given Hoi Chank might be reported by a subordinate unit as one rallier 
on a particular day to that unit; later this same rallier might be reported 
again as a new acquisition by the local province Chieu Hoi center. 
Therefore, it can be seen that a careful and valid accounting system is . 
necessary if the Chieu Hoi data is to be meaningful, and great care must 
be taken to identify specific Hoi Chanh by name and by other specific : 
identification means in order to preclude falsacious or ambiguous report- 
ing. 
The “interrogations” PSYOP feedback indicators provide quantitative 

and subjective information for the PSYOP analyst. The division case 
studies and the CGSC survey reflected wide use in Vietnam of interroga- 
tions, particularly interrogations of people under the “Volunteer Inform- 
ant Program” and interrogations of Hoi Chanh personnel. The numbers 
of individuals interrogated successfully can be quantified. The amount of 
munitions, the number of weapons turned in, the number of mine and 
booby trap locations, and the number of intelligence tips of value received 
can be quantified and used as a numerical yardstick of effectiveness in a 
relative manner. But, as was pointed out by Colonel Bambery, former G5 
of the Ist Cavalry Division, in his letter to this investigator, there is an 
inherent “desire to please” that characterizes people within the oriental © 
races, and this desire to say what the questioner would like to hear is a 
factor that must be taken into account when making subjective evalua- 
‘tions of PSYOP feedback information obtained through interrogations.*® 
With respect to participants in the Volunteer Informant Program and 
individuals acting as regular intelligence agents, there is the element of 
“payment for services rendered” involved in the interrogations. The 
informants (the informants who are being paid for their information) have 
a product to sell and it would be natural to assume that such informers 
would be eager to please their benefactors in the hope of making even 
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more money. When the primary motivational factor becomes money, then 
it seems that the indicators of PSYOP effectiveness thus produced must 
not be accepted purely at face value. These indicators must be evaluated in 
a careful manner or there is the possibility that information provided may 
be somewhat less than accurate, less than objective, and less than com- 
pletely reliable. Even if the intent of the informer is sincere, the informa- 
tion may be of doubtful veracity because of the qualities of the various 
sources along the reporting line. 


Another disadvantage of interrogations as a source of indicators is that 
in many cases the information must be obtained through the use of either 
Vietnamese or U.S. interpreters. Therefore, the quality of the informa- 
tion obtained through interrogations must be tempered and assessed in 
terms of the qualifications and reliability of the person who interprets and 
translates the thoughts from one language to another. Colonel Wolfred 
K. White, in his article in Military Review, “Interpreter—or Filter?” has 
examined this problem and has cited the pitfalls inherent in the use of 
interpreters in the less developed countries of the world. Colonel White 
has explained the situation in the following terms: 

Nothing can replace the person-to-person exchange of ideas in a language common 


to both indivduals. At best, the interpreter is a substitute for no communication at 
ail. 


The interpreter’s lot is not a happy one. His task is demanding, his responsibilities 
are great, and too frequently his reward is scant. The interpreter’s abilities are 
determined by a number of factors including: 


Detailed knowledge of the formal aspects of the languages in which he is working. 
Command of the idiomatic exjressions in each language. 

Technical vocabularies applicable to the interpretive situation. 

“Ability to convey accurately the tone, spirit, and nuance of each speaker. 
Native intelligence. 


It is infrequent that the ‘military advisor is fortunate enough to acquire an in- 
terpreter possessing all of these qualities in adequate measure. In most instances, 
he is forced to settle for less—much less. 


One of the most frequently expressed complaints of the advisor concerning his 
interpreter is the real or imagined reluctance on the part of the interpreter to 
convey criticism, bad tidings, or censure.° 
Although Colonel White’s remarks are directed specifically at situa- 
tions involving advisor-counterpart relationships, it seems that the thesis 
he presents would apply equally to interrogations of prisoners, detainees, 
volunteer informants, or any conversation or communication between 
U.S. personnel in tactical units and members of the indigenous cultures. 
The obvious alternative to the problem of unreliable interpreters might 
be to dispense with native interpreters entirely and to conduct interroga- 
tions using only highly qualified U.S. personnel who are fiuent to the 
highest degree in the local dialects. But, people with the requisite lan- 
guage skills are in short supply within our armed forces, in spite of efforts 
to train personnel in the service schools. Colonel White has summarized 
this paradox as follows: 
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Figure 2. Central Patterns—Division Case Studies and CGSC Survey. 


. At a time in our history when we have the greatest requirement for citizens 
capable of speaking a wide variety of foreign languages, we are discovering the 
difficulty of developing rapidly these required skills. 
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Undoubtedly, the lack of U.S. advisors adequately trained in the language of the 
host country has frequently caused misunderstanding, impeded progress, and 
complicated the task of aiding emerging nations.” 


Captured documents and intercepted messages are another indicator of: 
PSYOP effectiveness that has been used by U.S. tactical divisions in 
Vietnam. This indicator has also been cited in the CGSC survey. The 
number of documents and messages processed that allude to PSYOP 
effectiveness can be quantified; however, it seems that the same disad- 
vantages that have been mentioned concerning the evaluation of informa- 
tion through interpreters can be equally applied to the evaluation of 
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captured documents and messages. Whether the translator is a native of 
Vietnam or whether he is a U.S. native, there is the pitfall of “filtering” 
or of unintentional misrepresentation of the facts or data contained in the 
documents or messages processed. If a division has a highly developed 
intelligence capability, then it would seem that the problems encountered 
with interrogations and translations would be greatly ameliorated and 
the two indicators, “interrogations” and “captured documents and inter- 
cepted messages,” would become significantly more valid. 

The “enemy counter actions” indicator seems to have gained general 
acceptance in Vietnam. Enemy leaflets were mentioned most frequently 
as the medium of action. Since the leaflets directed against the U.S. 
troops are written or printed in the English language, the interpreter/ 
translator problem is of no consequence. However, the value of this 
' indicator would probably depend upon the availability of adequately 
trained personnel within the division resources who could properly 
evaluate the meaning and exact underlying significance of the messages 
and broadcasts, vis-a-vis Judging the effectiveness of the corresponding 
U.S. PSYOP activity that may have had a direct or indirect bearing upon 
the enemy side producing a particular counter action. 

_The “observations” indicator of PSYOP effectiveness was the one men- 
tioned less frequently than any of the other indicators. This situation may 
be due to the fact that PSYOP personnel and other U.S. and GVN 
personnel are so close to many activities that have PSYOP significance 
that the observations of the effects are missed in spite of the close 
proximity. Another way of expressing this thought is by reference to the 
saying that often one “can’t see the forest for the trees.” 

Direct observation is a technique that avoids the pitfalls inherent in the 
use of interpreters, translators, and third-party persons involved in intel- 
ligence networks. It is believed that this indicator has merit in that 
results should be forthcoming with relatively little on-the-job training or 
experience. An enlisted specialist aboard a PSYOP helicopter should be 
able, it would seem, to observe directly whether or not the populace of a 
local village is moving to a designated assembly point as may have been 
directed in a previously broadcast message from the PSYOP helicopter 
loudspeaker system. It appears that U.S. troops, officers and enlisted 
personnel on the ground, should certainly provide feedback information 
concerning the quality of English language “test” messages broadcast to 
check whether the electronic communications equipment is functioning in- 
an audible and intelligible manner or not. Certainly, it would seem, the 
local U.S. advisor teams at the province and district level, who are in 
daily contact with the local people, could provide observations concerning 
behavior of the local populace. The corresponding GVN officials could 
provide information concerning behavior and attitudes through channels 
and directly to U.S. division PSYOP or G2 personnel. It may be that 
because the PSYOP function is relatively new to many U.S. division staff 
officers that the possibilities of direct observation as an indicator of 
PSYOP effectiveness have not yet been fully explored. 
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The “miscellaneous” category of PSYOP effectiveness indicators seems 
to have merit because the indicators reflect the imagination and develop- 
ment of many different individuals and organizations. The apparent dis- 
advantage of the indicators in this category is that most of them are not 
generally known to the operators in the field. The fact is that these 
miscellaneous indicators have been identified by individuals and organiza- 

tions that have been professionally associated with U.S. divisions in 
Vietnam. Collectively these indicators reflect a relatively large amount of 
thought and experience. ; 

As with any other indicators or yardsticks used by any sort of analyst, 
unless the indicators are employed with care and a certain degree of 
subjective judgment, their usefulness to a commander at the tactical level 
of operations can be lost. Judiciously utilized, these indicators have 
served as useful tools in the management of PSYOP and tactical re- 
sources in the Vietnam environment. 
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MEASURING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF AN OVERSEAS 
INFORMATION CAMPAIGN: A CASE HISTORY* 


By LEo Bogart 


A survey demonstrates the proposition that a short-term information campaign is more 
likely to provide people with a rationale for reinforcing their existing beliefs and attitudes 
than for changing them. 


* ek KOK K 
The attempt to measure communications effects in the field has been 
_most frequently made in the subject areas of politics and marketing, 
where the stakes are high and where substantial research budgets can be 
met. In their studies of the 1940 and 1948 election campaigns Paul 
Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and: their associates, relate changes in 
voting intention to mass media effects (among other things).! Large 


*Excerpts from “Measuring the Effectiveness of an Overseas Information Campaign: A 
Case History,” Public Opinion Quarteriy, XXI, No. 4 (Winter 1957-1958), pp. 475-498. 
Reprinted with the permission of The Public Opinion Quarterly, copyright holder, and the 
courtesy of the author. 
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corporations have sometimes made similar studies of the effectiveness of 
advertising or marketing campaigns, but these remain unpublished. 

Two notable community studies have utilized the familiar scheme of 
interviewing cross-sections of a population before and after large-scale 
public information efforts. In Cincinnati in 1949, Shirley Star and Helen 
Hughes found that the effects of an information campaign on behalf of the 
United Nations were untraceable in the light of the problems which the 
organization itself faced during the same period.? A study of a venereal 
disease information program in Columbus, Ohio, made by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, also showed disappointing results. Those who 
were most apt to expose themselves to VD were least apt to expose 
themselves to the media which carried information on the subject.® 

The present study is presented as a case history in the same area of 
research. It was planned not with theoretical objectives in mind but with 
the immediate objective of evaluating a test campaign. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


The communications campaign in this case was conducted in Greece in 
the later part of 1952 as part of the U.S. information program in that 
country. The U.S. Information Agency has used a wide variety of com- 
munications techniques; the test campaign represented an experimental 
use of paid newspaper advertising as a means of conveying ideas to a wide 
overseas public. A series of 14 advertisements was prepared for insertion 
in Greek newspapers and a booklet, “The March of Freedom,” was 
offered free to the readers of the ads. The appearance of the advertise- 
ments, both in their size and styling, was such as to make them stand out 
in the newspaper. 

The research was organized and timed as an integral part of the 
campaign itself.4 The objectives were to determine (1) whether or not 
these materials succeeded in attracting the attention of a wide popular 
audience; (2) what kinds of people they reached; (3) what the readers 
thought of them; (4) what kinds of information the ads and the booklet 
managed to convey to their readers; and (5) what political attitudes they 
modified, if any. 

The newspaper advertisements aimed to create or reinforce the convic- 
tion that the U.S. and Greece are joined together in the cause of freedom 
and that their common ideals are those embodied in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. The advertisements used large photographs and 
brief texts to illustrate and discuss the rights enjoyed by citizens in a 
democracy. 

These freedoms were visualized in terms of the “rights of children” 
which might be expected to gain warm acceptance virtually everywhere. 
The underlying point of view is expressed in the following quotation from 
one of the ads: 


We believe it is important to the U.S.A. that this child and every child in every 
land shall have these basic human freedoms. 
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We believe this because we deeply love the freedoms we are building in our own 
life. . . and we know that our own freedoms are not fully safe until freedom is safe 
for anyone, born anywhere. 


This does not mean, of course, that we want Greece and other countries to try to be 
a he U.S.A. Each free people will always have its own way to build its own use 
of freedom. 


_ But the goals we seek are common. 
_ Emphasis in the ads was not on the present threat to freedom; only the 
last ad in the series referred directly to the Soviet Union and the “cold 
war.” They were, rather, focussed on the positive aspects of human 
liberty. 

One ad mentioned the Declaration in its headline, and another focussed 
on the booklet offer. All the vest referred to individual rights, covered in 
nine of the Declaration’s Thirty Articles. All the ads except one featured 
large photographic illustrations of children. 

“The March of Freedom” was a 32-page booklet illustrated with two- 
color drawings which showed significant stages in the development of 
human rights from Hammurabi’s Code to the United Nations. It con- 
tained no direct references to Communism. Its objective was rather to 
show the historical continuity of the democratic tradition. 

Between November 16, 1952, and January 3, 1953, the 14 advertise- 
ments were run on a twice-a-week alternating schedule in all four 
Salonica newspapers.® (These papers claim a combined total daily circula- 
tion of about 50,000.) Every ad appeared once in each paper, but no ad 
ever appeared in more than one paper on the same day. Approximately 
17,000 copies of “The March of Freedom” booklet were distributed by the 
U.S.1.S. Library in Salonica directly and by mail. : 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The study was designed to permit comparison of the attitudes of a 
cross-section of adults in Salonica, who were interviewed shortly before 
and again immediately after-the advertisements ran in the press. To 
overcome any possible “panel effect,” the second wave of interviews 
(after the ad campaign) was conducted not only with the same people who 
had been in the original sample, but also with another parallel cross- 
section of the population, a sample whose members had not been inter- 
viewed previously. 

Changes in opinion between the first and second survey periods might 
have occurred quite independently of the advertising campaign, through 
the impact of world events or of political developments in Greece.® For 
example, attitudes toward the United States might have become more | 

‘favorable between the first and second wave of the study because of a 
general improvement in opinion throughout the country rather than as a 
result of the ad campaign. Or opinion might have remained about the 
same in Salonica, while it became less favorable elsewhere in Greece (that 
is, the ads might produce their effect not by improving attitudes but by 
preventing a decline which was evident elsewhere). 

To take these possibilities into account, a simultaneous before-after 
survey had to be run in another Greek city in which no advertising or 
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information campaign was conducted. In the control city selected, Patras, 
two identical random samples (consisting of separate individuals) were 
‘interviewed in two waves corresponding with the two waves of the 
Salonica survey.” The survey was completed by the addition of a special 
sample of persons in Salonica who had sent or called for “The March of 
Freedom” booklet at the U.S.1.S. Library. The first wave of interviews 
took place between September and October, 1952. The second wave took 
place immediately after the ad campaign ended, during the week of 
January 4-11, 1953. A total of 2,238 interviews was conducted. 


* oe KR 
THE CLIMATE OF OPINION 


To understand what the ad and booklet campaign accomplished we 
must first look at the existing pattern of public opinion and information 
which the campaign sought to influence. We must also note the points on 
which opinions in the test city and in the control city (Patras) were similar 
and different. 

Economic problems were most on people’s minds at the time of the 


survey. . . . With such a focus of attention, other subjects received 
relatively few mentions. Virtually no one discussed the threat of Com- 
munism. . . . It appears therefore that the U.S. information campaign, 


centering as it did on political rights and freedoms, faced a challenge in 
the form of a widespread public preoccupation with the immediate day- 
to-day problems of making a livelihood. 

In answer to the question, “Does the attitude position of a little country 
such as Greece influence the future shaping of international events?,” the 
great majority of those answering said that Greece’s attitude mattered a 
great deal. Most of the answers stressed Greece’s strategic geographic 
position, and its potential importance as a military base.® 

* * kk * 

In both cities, Communism’s growth was attributed much more often to’ 
a national movement caused by economic: conditions than to Russian 
stimulation. In Salonica this was the prevailing opinion by a larger mar- 
gin (89 percent, as against 12 percent) than in Patras (42 percent against 
28 percent) perhaps showing greater Communist influence in the larger 
city. 

Although many Greeks thought Communism arose independently of 
Russian imperialism, this by no means placed them in the Communist 
camp. The survey findings showed the United States to be the most 
popular and respected nation in Greek eyes, while the Soviet Union was 
widely criticized and disliked.® 


* Ok OR Ok : 

The preponderant hostility toward the Soviet Union took the form of a 
general belief that Soviet power was on the wane. To the query, “Ten 
years from now do you think Russia will have increased or decreased its 
following among other nations?,” virtually all of those replying said that 
Russia would decrease her following, and almost everyone said this was a. 
good thing. Conversely, the overwhelming majority said the United 
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States would increase its following in the next ten years and that this was | 
good. 

Over-all feelings toward the U.S.A. were described as being very 
favorable by most of the respondents (more so in Salonica than in Patras). 

. The generally favorable outlook toward America was reflected in an 
overwhelmingly affirmative response to the question, “Do you think the 
_ U.S. is doing all it can to help Greece?” and in a strong belief that the 
U.S. wants to help Greece remain free and independent rather than to 
dominate it. 

Although the ultimate purpose of the U.S.1I.S. campaign was to influ- 
ence opinion, its immediate objective was to increase knowledge of demo- 
cratic rights and freedoms. How much awareness existed to begin with? 

When respondents in both cities were asked to name the rights and 
freedoms which citizens enjoy in a free country, their response was 
similar, with freedom of opinion and expression far in the forefront, and 
references to working men’s rights strong in Patras. An average of 1.4 
rights was mentioned in Patras, and 1.1 rights in Salonica; 18 percent and 
27 percent were unable to name any rights at all. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights which was emphasized in 
the ads and booklet was unknown to all but a tiny minority. In the 
interviews made before the campaign began, 8 percent (P) and 26 percent 
(S) claimed to have heard of it, but only 2 percent (P) and 6 percent (S) 
were able to explain what it was. The democracies rather than the 
Communist countries were named as the ones who signed it. In other 
words, the campaign was designed to inform its audience on a subject 
with which they were not too familiar. There was considerable room for 
expanding knowledge of democratic freedoms in general, and of the 
Declaration of Human Rights, in particular. 


THE INFORMATION CAMPAIGN AND ITS AUDIENCE 


The campaign was based on the assumption that newspaper advertis- 
ing is an effective means of reaching the public in Greece, as it has proven 
to be in the United States, though Greek newspapers do not have the 
mass circulation of the American press. In Salonica, for instance, the four 
daily papers, with a total city circulation of 21,000 must serve the needs of 
300,000 residents (about 190,000 adults over 18) in the city, and additional 
thousands in the surrounding region. 

However, . . . it may be estimated that in Salonica each copy of the 

“newspaper reaches approximately five adult readers represented by 
pass-along readership, reading in coffee houses, and the practice of pay- 
ing the news vendor a small sum for the privilege of looking at the paper. 
About one in five in the sample proved to be illiterate. 

“How many people were reached by the ads and the booklet? How did 
they react to what they read? Were people who had not been directly 
exposed to the campaign aware of it in any way? These questions were 
answered by the second wave cross-section of Salonica residents who 
were interviewed after the campaign. Their answers closely parallel 
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those given by members of the panel who were interviewed on both 
waves. !° 

The ads were seen by a large proportion of the caging public... . All 
but a handful of those who said they had seen the ads associated them 
with the United States. Four out of five of those who said they had seen 
the ads could answer a question on the main point. 

Readership of the ads was estimated in two ways: (1) by asking the 
respondent directly how many ads he had seen, and (2) by actually taking 
him through the ads one by one, in each case asking whether he had 
previously seen it or read it. 


oR Ok ok, 


There were notable differences in the degree to which various groups 
in the population came into contact with the campaign. Since literacy was 


higher among men. . . than among women, . . . men read more news- 
papers every day.. . . More of them, therefore, claimed to have seen at 
least one ad. . . . More men were also aware of the booklet (48 percent 


against 26 percent). . 

The expected differences may be found when we compare exposure for 
different socio-economic groups, asin Table 1. 

Of those who were known to have called or written for the booklet, 84 
percent were men, and 30 percent were under the age of 20. They were 
considerably better educated than the average; at least 34 percent of 
them (probably more) were students. 

Of those who claimed to have seen the ads, 21 percent were unable to 
recall the main idea, 24 percent described the ads as being about human 
rights, and 17 percent mentioned freedom of the individual. An almost 
equally large number of responses were expressed not in terms of human 
rights in general, but of children’s rights. One fourth said the ads were 
about the freedoms and rights of children. An additional five percent said 
the ads were supposed to teach people to give their children rights and 
privileges; six percent said that the ads were supposed to teach young 
children about freedom. Only one percent referred to “The March of. 
Freedom” booklet. . . 

Thus for a good many of those who saw the ads, attention was drawn 
from the ultimate point (U.S.—Greek unity in support of universal 
human rights) to the immediate appeal.The ads visualized human rights 
in terms of the rights of children in order to capture reader interest and to 
arouse a favorable sentiment for the wnderlying message. Apparently 
this is what happened, since the ads were (by American standards) 
extremely successful—not only in reaching an enormous part of their 
potential audience, but in impressing their central theme upon the mem- 
ory of the people who saw them. Of all those who saw or heard of the ads, 
80 percent commented favorably on them, while only 5 percent had 
critical reactions. Comments on production and format outnumbered 
those on the content of the ads, four to three. The ads were liked 
precisely because their readers accepted them at face value: they were 
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TABLE 1 
Exposure to the Campaign, by Socio-Economic Status* 


Salonica 


Booklet Sample Salonica Cross-Section, Wave II 
: aw aw or Not 
Got Booklet Booklet Read Ads Exposed 
Well-to-do 12% 14% 8% 5% 
Middle Class 66 68 56 29 
Poor ; 22 18 36 66 
Total 100% 100% 100%. 100%. 
N(100%) = (254) (62) (498) (235) 


*Percentages not weighted by sex. 


not thought of as propaganda serving a selfish interest. Everyone who 
had seen or heard of the ads was asked what their purpose was. They 
answered with references to the ads’ literal meaning rather than with any 
sophisticated inferences about their underlying political objectives; 22 
percent said the purpose was to enable people to learn their rights and 
freedoms... . 

- Another eleven percent said the purpose was to educate and inform 


people on the subject of freedom . . . , and eight percent said it was to 
- show the life of the free world. . . . Significantly, 22 percent of those 
answering said the purpose of the ads was to help youth. . . . While this 


is a favorable judgment, it suggested that the pictures of children, while 
they attracted interest, distracted some readers from the ads’ main 
message and purpose. 


- Of those who knew of the ads, 88 percent thought it was a good thing 
for the U.S. to publish them. 


* OR Oe OR 


Although, when asked directly, readers did not indicate that the pur- 
pose of the ads was to gain support for the United States, one in three 
thought the ads were good because they worked to this end! 


kOe OK OR OK 


The purpose of the ads was, of course, not merely to create a favorable 
impression, but to influence the thinking of the Greek people. A majority 
of those who saw the ads had the impression that they were influenced 
(whether or not they actually were). Fifty-four percent replied affirma- 
tively to the question, “Would you say the ads contributed in any way to 
your knowledge or attitudes?” Thirty six percent said that they hadn’t—a 
substantial minority which probably includes not only the critical and the 
apathetic, but a great many people who felt already as much convinced as 
they could possibly be. 

Since attitudes were so predominantly favorable to begin with, the 
major potential for change was on the part of a small minority of critics. If 
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all those who said the ads affected their attitudes and knowledge had 
really been influenced, the campaign might be considered sper acnaly 
successful. 

A principal objective of the ads was to stimulate interest in “The March - 
of Freedom” booklet. Of the public as a whole, 28 percent said they had 
noticed the statement about the booklet in the ads, and 9 percent. had 
heard about the booklet in some other way; 63 percent had not heard 
about it- Eight percent of the public claimed to have read the booklet (21 
percent of those who knew of it). Of these, a third had gone to get it at the 
U.S.1.S. Library, and 37 percent had sent for it. The remainder had read 
a copy obtained by another family member or by a friend. 

Of all those who read the booklet, more than two out of five said it 
described the historical growth of freedom or liberty. Another two out of 
five said it was about human rights or freedom in general. As in the case 
of the ads, comments concentrated on production and format rather than 
on content. Like the ads, the booklet seems to have been accepted at face 
value, and not thought of as propaganda. Half said its purpose was to 
teach people about the idea and meaning of freedom. One in every five or 
six said its aim was to show the development and evolution of freedom in 
a historical sense. About as many believed it had a general educational 
mission. Only a small number said its purpose was to win friends for the 
United States. 

Among those who had read the booklet, opinion was virtually unani- 
mous that it was a good thing for the U.S. to publish. This was explained 
most often by the argument that it informed and educated people about 
their rights and freedoms. A sizable proportion explained that it was a 
good thing because it was beneficial to the United States. Thus in the case 
of the booklet as in the case of the ads, the information campaign won 
approval for doing the very job of propaganda which its audience did not 
think it was designed to do. 


OPINION CHANGES IN THE TEST AND CONTROL CITIES 


Thus far we have described the climate of opinion in Salonica and 
Patras before the U.S. information campaign began, and the audience 
which the campaign reached in Salonica, the.test city. To determine what 
effect the campaign had on public opinion, we must make a series of 
comparisons between those who were and were not reached, before and 
after the campaign took place. The design of the study makes it possible 
to look for effects in three distinct ways: (1) by comparing results before. 
and after, for the test and control cities; (2) by comparing results, before 
and after, for exposed and unexposed groups within the test city; and ®) 
by internal analysis of changes within the test city panel. 

Let us first consider whether changes in opinion or knowledge aol 
place in Salonica as a direct result of the campaign, but not in Patras. 
There was no significant shift of opinion in either city in the proportions 
who: 
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1. Felt very favorably toward the U.S. 

2. Thought that the U.S. was interested in dominating Greece. 1! 

3. Thought that Russia was the country most guilty of meddling in 
Greek affairs. 

4. Thought the U.S. was doing all it could to help Greece. 


5. Though that Communism was mainly caused by economic condi- 
: tions. 


, On a number of points, opinions changed between the first and second 
waves of the study, but they generally changed the same way in both 
Salonica and Patras, apparently as the result of attitude trends through- 
out Greece. 


* oe OF OK OK 


In a number of respects, however, the campaign appeared to have had 
an effect in the test city. The number who claimed to have heard of the 
Declaration of Human Rights was greater on Wave II than on Wave I, in 
both cities.” In Patras, there was a small increase in the percentage who 
could demonstrate that they knew what the Declaration was. However, 
in Salonica the proportion familiar with the Declaration jumped from six 
percent of the public before the campaign to 27 percent afterwards. ® 


ok ok OK Ok 


Knowledge of the countries that had signed the Declaration and know- 
ledge of the rights and freedoms which citizens enjoy in a democracy 
increased in Salonica but not in Patras between Wave I and Wave II. 
There was a major drop in the percentage who could not answer the 
question, and more individual rights and freedoms were named. . 


kk OR kk 


There was an increase in Salonica of those who mentioned the right to 
free choice of employment, the right to own property, and freedom of 
religion; while fewer persons mentioned these rights on the second wave 
in Patras... . Freedom of opinion and expression was mentioned more 
often on Wave II in both cities, but the increase was significantly greater 
in Salonica. 

On one other major point there was a clear-cut change of attitude in 
Salonica only. Although there was no change in the proportion who said. 
the U.S. was sincerely interested in keeping Greece free and indepen- 
dent, the proportion able to support this point of view with reasons 
increased enormously in Salonica. It remained the same in Patras. 


. ok OK kk 
EXPOSURE AND ATTITUDES 


Thus far we have seen that opinions underwent only slight changes in 
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Salonica, the test city, compared with Patras; while knowledge of the 
subjects stressed in the ads underwent major increases. Were these 
changes due to the direct influence of the campaign, or did they occur 
independently? We can answer this question best by seeing how those 
who were most exposed compare in knowledge and attitudes with those 
who had no contact with either the ads or the booklet. 

To do this, a comparison has been made of the special booklet sample 
(the people who actually went or sent for the booklet) with those members 
of the Salonica cross-section who saw the booklet, those who saw or read 
at least one advertisement, and those who were completely unexposed.14 
The evidence indicates that not only knowledge, but some important 
attitudes, were different among these different exposure groups. 

Those who were least exposed were least able to answer the question - 
as to whether Greece can influence international events. . . . Consider- 
ing only those who express opinions, it is apparent that, the greater the 
exposure, the greater the feeling that Greece’s opinion matters in world 
affairs. This is a political sentiment (that is, an expression of pa- 
triotism and of conviction that thinking about current events is impor- 
tant). It may also be a reflection of the respondent’s personal pride and 
dignity, of the feeling that his views matter. It is probably a good index of 


political interest and activity. .. . 
* e KR e 


While there was no direct indication of anti-American feeling, and very 
little neutrality, one indication of real opinion about the United States 
is the distinction between “very favorable” and merely “favorable” 
views." By this criterion, the people who read the booklet were most 
strongly pro-American,. . .and those who saw the ads more pro- 
American, . . . than the non-exposed... . 7k 


* * KR OK * 

Of those who read the booklet, 87 percent said they were familiar with 
the Declaration of Human Rights, while 45 percent of those who saw the 
ads, and only nine percent of the unexposed, made this claim. The greater 
the exposure,the more familiarity was shown with the rights enjoyed by 
citizens of a democracy... . 

* oe Ke OK 


Knowledge of democratic rights was greatest among the well-to-do, 
and least at the bottom of the socio-economic ladder. 


Book OR RR 


Did the campaign tend to select for its audience people who were 
already predisposed to be favorable toward its objectives? By comparing 
the responses given before and afterwards by the same individuals in the 
Salonica panel, we can see to what extent people who started out with a 
particular opinion (on Wave I) became exposed to the campaign, and 
compare them with those who initially held other opinions. 
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* ok OK Oe OF 


There was. . . remarkable similarity in the degree of exposure found 
among people who were initially very favorable, regardless of their social 
characteristics. About half the people who were predisposed to be 
friendly to the U.S. read the ads or the booklet—and this was true 
regardless of what kind of people they were. 

‘ Of those who claimed to have heard of the Declaration of Human Rights 
on the first wave of interviews, only a minority were actually able to 
explain what it was. These few became a very highly exposed group. 
Whatever their personal characteristics, 18 of the 23 cases (79 percent) 
read the ads or the booklet. . 


THE EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE ON ATTITUDES IN THE 
SALONICA PANEL : 


We have seen (1) that attitudes and knowledge, as well as exposure, 
differed among different kinds of people, and (2) that though exposure 
was widespread, it was greatest among those who were the most friendly 
at the start. With these findings understood we can consider whether 
exposure changed information of attitudes. Table 2 shows the shifts which 


took place in the percent feeling “very favorable” toward the United 
States. 


There are several points to be noted: 

1. The less the exposure, the less favorable was the original attitude on 
Wave I. 

2. Regardless of exposure, between a third and a half of the respond- 
ents shifted in their response on this important question. Among those 
who had read the ads or the booklet a smaller percentage (35 percent) 
shifted opinion than among those who were less exposed (47 percent). 
3. In spite of the fairly large fluctuation of opinion within the panel, 
shifts in one direction cancelled out shifts in the other direction— 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent Very Favorable to U.S. 
(By Exposure to the Campaign, Salonica Panel) 


Read 


Booklet Read Ads Saw Ads Unexposed 
Very Favorable 
Both waves 46% 50% 32% 24% 
Before campaign only 17 17 23 29 
After campaign only 17 18 26 13 
Neither time 20 ; 15 19 34 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N(100%) = (24) (116) (90) (55) 
Net Change 0 +1 +3 -16 


except in the case of those who were completely unexposed. This 
group was less favorable (by 16 percentage points) after the campaign, 
suggesting that exposure to the campaign offset a generally unfavora- 
ble trend. 
Although this difference is not statistically significant, there appears 
to have been a very marked pattern in the shift of opinion. Regardless | 
of exposure, the groups which on Wave I were most apt to give no 
answer to this question (women, older persons, and the low-income 
group) became more favorable on Wave II, or at least showed no 
change. Their move from “no answer” to “very favorable” may have 
been due to the effect of being interviewed twice, rather than to any 
_ real modification of attitudes attributable to the campaign. 

By contrast with the considerable shift of opinion on this general attitude — 
question, there was relatively little change of judgment as to whether or 

- not the U.S. was helping Greece all it could, with about three-fourths ofthe 

respondents holding to the affirmative both times. There was also no real 
shift of opinion—either among the heavily exposed or. the lightly 
exposed—as to whether Greece influenced international events a pera 
deal. 

~ Although the campaign did not addity opinions significantly, it appears 
to have been most successful increasing knowledge on the subject with 
which it dealt: the Declaration of Human Rights. On the first wave, eight 
percent of the total panel had heard of the Declaration and could describe 
it. By the second wave this proportion had increased to 32 percent of the 
total. This increase is enurely. attributable to the campaign, as Table 3 
demonstrates. a 


* *e Kk 


There was also increased familiarity with the individual democratic 
rights and freedoms. . . 

In the mention of individual rights and freedoms, there was considerable 
shifting between the two waves. The effect of the campaign was shown 
most dramatically on the subject of free speech or expression, stressed in 
the ads. Although in every exposure group there were more mentions on 
the second wave than on the first, the net increase was greatest among the 
most heavily exposed (50 percent for those who read the booklet and 33 
percent for those who read the ads, compared with 20 percent for the 
unexposed). 


* ke Ok 


The campaign was extremely successful in conveying information about 
human rights to the people who were exposed to it, in every sector of the 
population. At the same time our findings indicate that it did not directly 
affect fundamental attitudes. When we examine the shifts.in public opin- 
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ion which took place between Wave I and Wave II, it is evident that those 
who read the ads and the booklet did not move in a favorable direction to 
any greater degree than the less exposed respondents. We found no 
evidence that this was true within any of the sub-groups of the popula- 


tion, when information was aalyeaG separately by sex, age and social 
status. 


CONCLUSION 


Any campaign which sets out to convey ideas may tend to select in its 
audience a large concentration of persons who are favorable to its objec- 
tives, and who expose themselves in order to reinforce their prior opinions. 
The Greek ad campaign appears to have gotten its greatest exposure 
among people who were somewhat more friendly to the United States to 
begin with and more articulate in their views. But these people were an 
important target, precisely because they were drawn from the more 
articulate and presumably more politically active sectors of the public. 

The ads and the booklet won the approval of their readers; they were 
considered “a good thing” for the U.S. to publish; their execution and 
subject matter were liked and even admired. It seems likely that this 
approval was in part a reflection of the initial attitude of approval for 
America and things American, as well as an expression of the readers’ 
specific reaction to the ads themselves. 

What seems more significant is that readers accepted the ads and the 
booklet at face value. They were interpreted as a genuine attempt to 
inform people about rights and freedoms, rather than as an attempt to 
preach at them or to change their views. The fact that the ads and the 
booklet wre not directly perceived as “propaganda” is as important as the 
fact that the motives behind them were seen as worthwhile or disin- 
terested. Those who said their thinking had been influenced by the booklet 
or the ads explained this by references to the subjects on which they had 
become better informed, rather than by references to changes in convic- 
tion or point of view. 


TABLE 3 


Per Cent Who Know of Declaration of Human Rights 
(By Exposure to the Campaign,-Salonica Panel) 


Beolet Read Ads Saw Ads Unexposed 
Both waves 8% 10% 3% — 
Before campaign only 4 —_— 4 2 —. 
After campaign only 79 43 19 © § 
Neither time 130 43 16 95 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N(100%) = (24) (116) (90) (55) 


Net Change +79 +39 +17 +5 
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The comparative findings indicate that the campaign increased public 
knowledge of the subject on which it was focussed, the Declaration of 
Human Rights, and that it increased familiarity with the individual rights 
and freedoms enjoyed by citizens in a democracy. 


This increase in knowledge took place in Salonica but not in the control 
city, Patras. The gain was greatest among those who were most highly 
exposed, and it took place among those exposed within every element of 
the population. 


Increased familiarity with the individual rights and freedoms came 
about through a large number of small increases in the mentions of 
individual rights (including a number which were not stressed in the ads 
as well as those which were). Had the ads concentrated on a smaller 
number of rights, with each one being covered in several different ways 
and several different times, recollection might have been even higher 
than it was. However, the purpose of the campaign was not to stimulate 
recall of the individual rights as such, but to build recognition that they 
exist as an important bond between Greece and the United States. In this 
respect the campaign was successful, since it heightened awareness and 
knowledge of the subject. 


Experimental studies have repeatedly shown that it is easier to convey » 
information than to change attitudes, even where there is a large amount. 
of room for improvement in attitude change. In the present case, because 
opinions were so favorable at the outset, there was slight opportunity for 
favorable change. Of the minority who, at the outset, were not very 
favorable in their attitude, a certain proportion were probably “hard- 
core” Communists, and an additional number were politically apathetic 
and largely beyond reach of the mass media. This left a comparatively 
small residue of individuals with‘a neutral, suspicious or critical view of 
the United States who might be considered primary targets for a cam- 
paign to change attitudes, but who tended to be people who were harder 
than average to reach through conventional channels. 


Careful exploration has vielded no evidence to prove that any change 
due to the campaign took place in fundamental attitudes. It is important 
to note that a simpler study design might have suggested that major 
changes took place on a number of points. We have seen that in some 
cases opinions became more favorable in Salonica (but they also became 
more favorable in Patras). On the second wave in Salonica, the exposed 
were more favorable than the non-exposed (but the same individuals 
were also more favorable to begin with). The use of several methods of 

‘eontrol in the design of the study made it possible to rule out such 
spurious indications of effect. 


Only one facet of opinion appears to have been influenced as the direct 
result of the campaign: it seems to have made people better able to give 
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reasons in support of their existing conviction that the United States 
wants Greece to remain free and independent. Most particularly it seems 


~ to have made more people believe that America’s general attitude (and 


not any selfish interest) favored such a desire—that America was in effect 
a country devoted to human rights and freedoms, including the rights of 
small nations. This interesting development demonstrates how the cam- 
paign’s effects in conveying information may begin to be translated into 
attitudes. What happened was not so much an attitude change (attitude 
was favorable from the beginning on this point). Rather the campaign 
seems to have confirmed already favorable opinion by giving it a support- 
ing argument. 

Changes in public opinion come about slowly, and international prop- 
aganda always functions within the context of world events. This survey 
adds to the already considerable weight of evidence which shows that 
(apart from political acts) attempt to influence opinion must be carried on 
consistently and over a period of time before any major shifts are detect- 
able. If, in the long run, what the Greek people think of the United 
States, or of democracy, is ‘a product of what they know, then the 
Salonica test campaign contributed toward the larger PUEDORS of the ve S. 
information program. 


NOTES 


1. Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, Hazel Gaudet, People’s Choice, New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1944. Also Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, William N. McPhee 
Voting, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 

2 Shirley A. Star and Helen MacGill Hughes, “Report on an Educational Campaign: The 
- Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LV (January 
1956), pp. 389-400. 

3 VD Means Trouble, Columbia University, Bureau of Applied Social Research, New York, 
1950 (Unpublished). 

4 The writer assumed responsibility for this project after the completion of the field work. 
The original research design was prepared by Herta Herzog and Donald B. Armstrong, Jr. 
The field work was under the direction of William Reynolds. Ben Gedalecia headed the 
Office of Research and Evaluation of the U.S. Information Agency at the time the study was 
made. The interpretations and statements made in this article are solely those of the writer 
and in no way reflect either the official position of the Information Agency or that of the 
writer’s own organization. 

5. Macedonia, Fos, Ellinikos Vorras, Nea Alithia. 

6 During this period, elections were held both in Greece and in the United States, truce 
negotiations were bogged down in the Korean War, and the Soviet bloc continued to spar 
with the West in the U.N. General Assembly. 

7% Both cities surveyed are major ports—though Salonica is a larger and more prosperous 
one than Patras. In Macedonia, only 50 or 60 miles from the Bulgarian and Yugoslav 
borders, Salonica became a part of modern Greece only in 1918. It is the country’s second | 
’ largest city, with 300,000 inhabitants (and another 150,000 in the surrounding area). More 
cosmopolitan, and because of its size, position and history, more internationally minded than 
Patras, Salonica was closer to. the centers of Communist rebellion during the Greek civil 
war. Patras, with a population of 67,000, is a provincial city in the Northwestern Pelopon- 
nesus. 
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8. More complete answers were received for this part of the question on the second wave of 
interviews, so that they could be coded in more detail. On this second wave, 47 percent (P) 
and 45 percent (S) specifically mentioned Greece’s importance as a military base. 

9. While responses on this point may have been affected by the prevailing political atmos- 
phere, the pro-Communists would be more apt to give no answer than to give a false one. 
Even if the percentage not answering these questions is considered to be (in part, at least) 
hostile to the United States, the over-all picture is still extremely favorable. 

10. To simplify the presentation, the statistics for the panel are not reported heré. On some 
points the percentages are somewhat different for the two samples. In part this is due to 
sampling variations. In part it stems from a “panel effect” often noted in studies of this kind, 
which comes about because respondents have been asked the same or similar questions 
previously and are sensitized to the subject matter and the interview situation. The data for 
the panel group are examined in detail later. 

11. As opposed to those who said that the U.S wants Greece to remain free and independent. 
12. The rise in Patras may be due to independent mentions of the Declaration in the Athens 
and Patras papers, or simply to a difference in interviewing technique between the two 
waves of the study. Knowledge of the Declaration, rather than the claim to knowledge, is 
the major consideration here. 

13. Although the jump from two percent to ten percent in Patras is also statistically 
significant, it simply reflects the increase in the number who claim to have heard of the 
Declaration, whereas in Salonica there was a great rise in the proportion as well as the 
number who knew what it was. 

14. The actual, rather than the sex-weighted totals are used here, since the booklet sample is 
so predominantly male. : 

15 Anti-American respondents who feared to express their views openly might be expected 
to give the weaker of the two responese. 


RADIO LIBERTY’S AUDIENCE IMPACT AND 
EFFECTIVENESS* 
By JoserH G. WHELAN 


This discussion of Radio Liberty's attempts to obtain some feedback from its audience 
indicates the political and societal limitations on audience analysis in closed societies. 


xR OK KOK 
I. POSITIVE MEANS FOR EVALUATING RADIO LIBERTY'S 
EFFECTIVENESS 


A. Interviews with Soviet Citizens 
1. Some Sources for Judging Audience Response 


Despite known disadvantages, which by the nature of things cannot be 
easily corrected, Radio Liberty (RL) attempts, nonetheless, to establish 
some positive basis for judging audience impact, however imprecise it 
may seem compared with the reasonably accurate techniques in Ameri- 

can public opinion research. It does this by collecting evidence on audi- 
ence reaction, (1) in interviews with Soviet visitors to the West, legal 
Soviet expatriates, Soviet defectors, and with some Soviet listeners 
actually living in the Soviet Union itself; and (2) from letters received 
from Soviet listeners through the indirect method of a mail drop in the 


*Excerpts from Chapter VI, “Radio Liberty—A Study of Its Origins, Structure, Policy, 
Programming and Effectiveness,” The Library of Congress, Congressional Research Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C., February 29, 1972. 
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West. The substitute audience panel and the special program auditions 
panel provide another imput, maough limited, into assessing possible — 
audience response. 

Through these efforts [the Audience Research Division of Radio Lib- 
erty] (ARD) attempts to fill the gap between the speaker and the audi- 
ence, to determine an accurate image of the listener and the listener’s 
image of RL (both essentials for success in communications), and to build 
the foundations for a continuing dialogue with the audience. The Director 
of ARD files a quarterly report containing an analysis of and references to 
listener mail, reactions to RL emanating from the media of the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries, conversations with Soviet listen- 


ers at home and abroad, and related background material on attitudes 
and conditions in the Soviet Union. 


2. Difficulties in Interviewing 


Interviews, or “conversations” as RL prefers to term them, presuma- 
bly since they lack the formal structure and statistically-workable in- 
gredients of professional poll-taking known in the United States, are 
regarded as a prime indicator of audience response. During FY 1971 
interviews were conducted with hundreds of Soviet citizens, of whom 
well over one-half were foreign radio listeners. But, interviews are very 
difficult to conduct. Polling by Soviet Government agencies has only 
begun in recent years in the Soviet Union, and the people do not regard 
them as scholarly efforts but rather as instruments of the KGB. The 
problem is especially acute in the Soviet Union where the climate of 
suspicion impedes a genuine exchange of views, especially with a 
foreigner. Even interviews conducted with Soviet visitors in the West 
are carried out with difficulty. It is estimated that only one out of eight 
contacts will yield a fruitful interview.? 

The results of interviews are sent to RL headquarters in Munich by 
field correspondents where they are compiled in a final Target Area 
Listeners Report that is prepared by ARD and distributed throughout 
the organization. These reports describe the interviewee, his occupation, 
nationality, age, and language facility. They include such details as place, 
listening times, language of broadcast, audibility, jamming effectiveness, 
and specific programs of interest. In addition, the conversation is sum- 
‘marized, and this may include statements about public reactions, com- 
ments on recent events and expectations about future developments. 

3. Analysis and Use of Interview Data . 

RL approaches analysis of audience research data conservatively. 
ARD does not claim to have enough data at its disposal from interviews to 
speak about a “sample”—that is, as interpreted in a statistical sense.* It 
does not go beyond the claim of having only “bits and pieces of samples 
that could be indicative of some certain groups.” Yet, Mr.‘[Howland] 
Sargeant [President of the RL Committee] has written that such inter- 
views have been collected and properly coded, transferred to cards and 
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can be processed by machines to show “an increasingly accurate picture of 
the listeners, and of potential listeners.” 4 

Accordingly, ARD is able to give RL programmers some perception of 
their audience’s image and scattered evidence of impact and effective- 
ness. In recent years this perception and measure of effectiveness have 
no doubt become more reliable because the percentage of ARD inter- 
views has been progressively increasing from 17 percent in 1969, to 23 
percent in 1970 and up to 41 percent during the first quarter of 1971.> The 
ages of RL’s listeners were estimated in mid-1971 to be 35 percent in 
their 20s; 31 percent in their 30s; and 16 percent in their 40s.6 The 
preferred listening time was cited at 2001-2400 for 57 percent. of listen- 
ers, with the next highest percentage preference at 16 percent from 
midnight to 0400.” The distribution of audience occupation in 1970 was 
concentrated’ heavily among the intellectuals, including university stu- 
dents: 72 percent of the listeners. were said to be from the intellectual 
professions.® 

Clearly, audience research data of this nature confirms RL’s sddwnient 
on audience structure, policy content, and program design. This is espe- © 
cially true of ARD studies on audience reaction to samizdat [the private 
publication and circulation of one’s own works in the Soviet Union], 
presently the main staple of RL’s programming. Again, RL’s judgment 
was reaffirmed. During the first quarter of 1971, 87 percent of the 
interviewees mentioned samizdat favorably, 3 percent with mixed or 
neutral reaction, 10 percent hostile reaction. During the fourth quarter of 
1970, 100 percent of the interviewees mentioned samizdat in a friendly 
manner; for the third quarter of 1970, there was 90 percent with 10 percent 
mixed or neutral. The total overall percentage for this mini-month time- 
frame from July 1, 1970 to March 31, 1971 was 85 percent friendly, 4 
percent mixed or neutral, and 11 percent hostile. Moreover, RL’s focus on 
the intelligentsia was reaffirmed. The majority of listeners mentioning 
samizdat (70 percent) belonged to various segments of the intelligentsia.° 

Undoubtedly the most comprehensive assessment of empirical evi- 
dence of RL’s effectiveness drawn from interviews is contained in ARD’s 
quarterly reports. The report for the second quarter of 1971 generalized _ 
on the data collected in an effort to determine listener profile, effects of . 
jamming, specific program interests, programming suggestions, RL’s 
impact and image in the eyes of its listeners, attitudes on specific prob- 


lems such as samizdat and Jewish emigration, criticism of RL, and re 


sponses from the nationality areas. 
On the basis of empirical evidence the listener profile for the second 
quarter of 1971 looks like this: RL respondents came from all walks of life, 
although the number of those holding positions in the fdchnological, 
scientific, and cultural fields outweighed those in other professions. Many 
listeners were under 40 and an “overwhelming majority” supported RL. 
and its aims. Listening took place mainly in large industrial cities such as 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev and their surroundings, though a sizeable 
number in Siberia, Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan in Central Asia, to 
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Georgia and Armenia in the South. [sic] Most listeners whose nationality 
was ascertainable were Russians, followed by Ukrainians, Belorussians, 
Karelians, Georgians, Kazakhs, Latvians, Estonians, Lithuanians, 
Tatars, Bashkirs, and others from Eastern Europe.!® 

Other categories within the report either directly or indirectly provide 
some indication of RL’s effectiveness, but perhaps none so much as 
“Radio Liberty’s Impact and Image in the Eyes of Its Listeners.” Under 
this category numerous comments were made about reasons for listening 
to RL and what its impact was judged to be. 

For a scientist, RL had become a “most important source of informa- 
tion and a link between our more free-thinking intelligentsia and the 
Soviet working people.” A musician considered that “normalization” of 
Soviet life could only come through the creation of a public opinion which 
would exert pressures for change. Since there was no freedom of informa- 
tion at home, the initiative had to come from abroad—and RL, he said, 
was the only possible source. “Thanks to Radio Liberty’s broadcasts,” 
said a Moscow engineer, “I have learned to think and develop a ‘free 
relationship’ with the outside world.” This theme was reiterated by a 
Soviet musician who said that “free voices from abroad, especially the 
voice of Radio Liberty, are the only forces which can wake people up and 
open their eyes.” 

Listeners were aware of regime attacks on RL and expressed concern 
for the radio’s future. According to a Moscow engineer, rumors were 
being circulated to the effect that the station would soon cease broadcast- 
ing. 

RL was of special interest ot a Leningrad scientist since, in his words, 
“It is what a Russian radio station would have been like if we had had 
freedom of speech in our country.” A traveler from Sverdlovsk consi- 
dered RL to be “a free and international” station, not government oper- 
ated like the BBC or VOA, and this enabled it to devote so much time to 
Soviet problems. He appreciated this. A Kiev intellectual who previously | 
thought RL was an “American propaganda station” had changed his 
opinion when he became more familiar with its broadcasts. He now felt 
that, although financially supported by the United States, it was working 
for the good of Russia. Whenever an official announcement was made in 
Soviet. media, said one engineer, it was very common to hear people 
remark: “That’s what ‘ours’ said. But we still have to know what ‘they’ 
will say.” “They” was RL." 

Scattered evidence of impact and effectiveness like this and other 
evidence included in the quarterly report cannot constitute a “sample” 
according to the statistical requirements of public opinion research. RL is 
the first to acknowledge this limitation. Yet, it would seem to be a 
commonsense judgment that comments by opinion leaders such as scien- 
tists, engineers and others within the intelligentsia could be reflective of 
important preferences and predilections of others within the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia and perhaps even in broader segments of Soviet society. 
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* ok ok kof 
B. Letters from Soviet Listeners 


1. Techniques for Eliciting Listener Response 


Interviews as a means of evaluating audience response are 
supplemented by letters from Soviet listeners. Such letters are regarded 
as documentary evidence upon which judgements can be made on Soviet 
listening behavior and on Soviet attitudes toward RL programming. 

There are two ways in which letters are received from the Soviet 
Union. One is by establishing give-away accommodation addresses in the 
West. Under this system the listener is asked to write a particular box 
number in a designated West European city, and he will receive in return 
certain give-away material, such as books and records. A popular give- 
away book of particular interest to radio enthusiasts is the World Radio 
TV Handbook. This is merely a standard radio handbook available in any 
major reference library in the West. oe 

The other system of eliciting listener correspondence is to urge the 
listener to communicate with the RL speaker at an address given in the 
West. In both cases, the mail is forwarded to RL where it is categorized 
according to favorable and unfavorable letters, location of sender, etc. 
Such letters-to-the-editor type of correspondence and give-away offers to 
listeners are common practice in a free society such as that in the United 
States. 


2. Statistics on Listener Mail 


According to RL, audience feedback through mail has increased con- 
siderably in the past decade.” Except for a momentary decline in early 
1971, apparently, the general trend continues upward. Actual numbers of 
letters received are not available for publication; percentages are. This 
may not be entirely satisfactory, but it does serve the purpose of giving 
some indication of listener response through mail, and at the same time 
denying important information to the Soviet censor. 

Increasingly, more listener mail has originated from the Soviet Union 
than from the countries of the Soviet bloc. In 1968, 31 percent came from 
the USSR; 69 percent from the bloc. In 1969, 56 percent from the Soviet 
Union; 44 percent from the bloc. In 1970, 62 percent from the Soviet 
Union; 38 percent from the bloc. And for the first three months of 1971, 87 
percent from the Soviet Union; 13 percent from the bloc.” 

In the second quarter of 1971, listener mail decreased in number. Aside 
from the seasonal factor (the second and third quarti rs of the year usually 
have less mail than the fall and winter quarters), the decrease in listener 
mail in the second quarter was ascribed. to RL’s discontinuance of give- 
away offers and to the hostile and systematic campaign which Soviet 
media have been waging against RL during the past three quarters. In 
fact, only one letter was a response to a former give-away offer, while 
most of the other mail items contained comments, both friendly and 
critical, to problems and questions raised in RL’s programming. It was 
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during the first quarter of 1971 that 105 attacks against RL in Soviet and 
orbit media were recorded, a figure surpassed only during the previous 
quarter when 156 attacks were recorded." 

Audience mail does serve the useful purpose of giving RL some percep- 
tion of its listenership. In the first quarter of 1971, 96 percent of the mail 
was regarded as substantive in content; 4 percent without substantive 
content. In the second quarter, the percentages were 95 and 5 percent 
respectively.® 

Russian is the language in which most of the broadcasts were heard. In 
the first quarter of 1971, the percentages were 85 percent Russian, 13 
percent Ukrainian, and 2 percent Georgian. In the second quarter, the 
percentages were 74 percent Russian, 16 percent Ukrainian, 5 percent 
each for Belorussian and Bashkir. ‘® 

As for geographical distribution of audience mail, in the first quarter of 
1971, 56 percent came from the RSFSR, 30 percent from the Ukrainian 
SSR, 4 percent from the Georgian SSR, and 2 percent each from the 
Latvian, Estonian, and Moldavian SSRs. Those addresses that could not 
be ascertained were placed at 4 percent for the entire USSR. For the 
second quarter the percentages were 50 percent, RSFSR, 31 percent 
Ukrainian, 6 percent Belorussian, 6 percent each for the Latvian and 
Lithuanian SSRs. From the other Communist countries in Eastern 
Europe the percentages were as follows: 30 percent Rumania, 30 percent 
Poland, 20 percent Czechoslovakia, and 10 percent each from East Ger- 
many and Bulgaria.‘7 In 1967, RL reported that “an Grey high 
proportion” of its mail comes from Moscow.'® 

RL also categorizes its mail according to “repeat seer and “first- 
time writers.” In the first quarter of 1971, the letters from repeat writers 
were 6 percent from the Soviet Union and 71 percent from the bloc 
countries. Letters from first-time writers were 94 percent from the 
USSR and 29 percent from the bloc countries. In the second quarter of 
1971, the percentages were 6 percent repeat writers from the USSR, 67 
percent from bloc countries; and 94 percent first-time letters from the 
USSR, and 33 percent from the bloc countries. 

Moreover, RL records the sex of its correspondents. In the first quar- 
ter of 1971, 81 percent of the correspondence was from males, 19 percent 
from females. In the second quarter, 68 percent was from males, and 16 
percent from females, with 15 percent unascertainable.”° 


3. Content of Letters 


RL also categorizes the content of its mail according to “friendly” 
letters and “hostile/critical” letters. The report for the second quarter of 
1971 stated that the proportion of hostile to friendly letters was not as 
high as in the previous quarter, but was. “still substantial.” “Some of the 
hostile letters,” the report said, “indicated that their authors were ac- 
quainted with the official reactions to Radio Liberty’s activities.”?! 

In general, friendly listeners praise RL’s operations and citicize their 
own Soviet media. Judgments are made within the context of compari- 
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sons between Soviet “democracy” and genuine democracy in the West. 
RL is also praised for providing information to the Soviet listener in the 
tradition of a free press. One listener from the Ukraine commented 
favorably on RL for its “regular and accurate information.” In turn, he 
criticized the Soviet leaders who “maintain a cowardly silence and wish to 
hide a pig in a poke from their very own people. . .” The writer continued: 


In so doing, of course, to our shame and regret we have to learn the truth not from 
the voice of the public, but from abroad. And all this only serves to undermine 
more and more their authority in the eyes of their own people. . . Let me express 
over and over to you my acknowledgment that you have been able to open my eyes 
and broaden my horizon. 


Taking issue with RL’s question on the 24th Congress of the CPSU, the 
writer continues: 


I only regret that I am a Russian and still live in this wretched Russia and have to 
write in shameful block letters like an illiterate at a time of freedom of the press 
and speech. And I am not sure whether my letter will reach you and whether I will 
find out about it in your broadcasts. Ifyou receive it, may I ask you strongly to put 
over its message in several programs; for, because ‘of the strong jamming, I may 
not hear my own voice. 


Another writer from Stravropol Kray, The Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic (RSFSR), a woman listener, made the sweeping judg- 
ment that “everybody [in the USSR] listens to Radio Liberty.” In the 
buses, she said, people exchange comments about its broadcasts. She 
praised RL’s Women’s Show series devoted to the Soviet working woman : 
but added this critical comment: “Your in the West have no idea what . . 
[the life of a Soviet Woman is like], but you are not to blame for that.”?* 

RL also receives and records in its files letters that are hostile and 
critical. A worker at the Zaporozhstal factory, claiming to speak for his 
comrades, denied both the persecution of Jews and the restrictions on 
freedom for Soviet writers. Seemingly well informed about the activities 
and works of a number of Soviet dissidents, he compared the virtues and 
achievements of the Soviet constitution with the “freedom” in America 
where “in broad daylight” a President is murdered.*4 

A letter in a similar vein from a listener in Moscow Oblast dismissed 

the “slanders” whose “cast-iron throats will be silenced,” and concluded: 
“The day will come when there will be no more West Germany, U.S. or 
any other capitalist country.” 

Another letter:from a group of Tatars and Bashkirs charged that RL 
presented their life “in a distorted way;” that they “have got enough of 
everything;” and expressed compassion for the lot of former Soviet citi- 
zens living in the West in these words: “We are sorry for you, brothers.””¢ 

RL categorizes responses from listeners according to “friendly” and 
“hostile/critical” reactions and attempts to measure the response in per- 
centages. During the first quarter of 1971, the category “friendly” re- 
sponse recorded 43% for letters and 85% for interviews; the category 
“hostile/critical” recorded 57% for letters and 15% for interviews. For the 
second quarter, the percentages for the “friendly” category were 74% for 
letters, and 88% for interviews; and for the “hostile/critical” category, 
26% for letters and 12% for interviews. The total percentages for both 
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quarters and for both letters and interviews were 81% for “friendly” and 
19% for “hostile/critical.”27 


4, Significance of Listener Mail 


Listener mail provides RL with another important input of data, de- 
spite acknowledged imperfections, to flesh out its perception of the Soviet 
audience and to measure its effectiveness in broadcasting. It provides 
further documentary evidence, though minimal, of audience reaction. 
What is important to bear in mind in measuring the value of listener mail 
was pointed out by George Perry, namely, that “people write when they 
are really motivated, either pro or con’—meaning that listener mail 
reflects a significant reaction to programming and thus takes on a special 
value of its own in determining audience reaction. 

On the other hand, the value of this reaction may be somewhat di- 
minished by the fact that, apparently, RL strongly encourages listener 
response by mail; in fact, the practice may be overdone. As one senior RL 
staffer said in a post-broadcast audition on the matter of soliciting listener 
mail: “Perhaps we are unwittingly giving it more emphasis than is advis- 
able.”28 

Nevertheless, this does not devalue listener mail per se as an important 
input factor in measuring audience impact; for, listener mail, whether pro 
or con, is an affirmation of RL’s purposes, namely to provoke the Soviet 
people to think critically and independently and to contemplate alterna- 
tive solutions to problems on the basis of more complete information. Dr. 
Sosin inferred as much in a statement evaluating the evidence on RL’s 
listenership. The evidence that RL is heard in the Soviet Union, he said, 
comes from hundreds of interviews with Soviet tourists, members of 
delegations in the West, conversations with Soviet citizens held by West- 
ern tourists, guides and students, and “perhaps most important,” he said, 
“from letters which slip through the net of Soviet censorship and reach 
Radio. Liberty’s mail drops in the free world.” “The great majority of this 
audience mail is favorable,” he continued, “and encourages Radio Liberty 
in the conviction that its basic premise is sound, namely, that in all walks 
of Soviet life people are thirsty for information and ideas denied them by 
the official media; that in the current era of ferment after de-Stalinization 
they seek a deeper understanding of their own society.” 2° 


C. Other Bases for Evaluating Effectiveness 
1. References to RL in Soviet Literature 

For internal organizational purposes RL relies wholly on interviews . 

and listener mail as positive means for evaluating its effectiveness. Still, 

the frame of reference for audience reaction could be broadened to include 

comments in Soviet literature (not regime attacks) on RL and other 

foreign broadcasters, and also to include general evaluations on RL’s 

activities made by Western authorities, private scholars or officials in 
government. 

With regard to the first point, that is, references in Soviet literature, 

there has been a steady growth of evidence to demonstrate the value of 
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RL in the eyes of many Soviet listeners. Frequent references have been 
made to Western broadcasts in Soviet literature, particularly in 
samizdat, and appeals have been voiced urging that such broadcasts be 
continued.®° Yuri Galanskov, author of the samizdat, “Organizational 
Problems of the Movement for Full and Universal Disarmament,” made 
this reference in an appeal on behalf of imprisoned dissenters: 


The Western press, and especially Western radios in the Russian language, give 
wide currency to facts of arbitrary judicial actions and administrative perversion, 
pinpoint their social nature, and force the state organs and officialdom to take 
urgent measures. This overcomes the natural inertia and conservatism of the 
bureaucracy . . . In functioning like this, Western press and radio perform the task 
of an organized opposition which i is presently lacking in Russia, and thus stimulate 
our national development . 

A recent example of this sort of evaluation by indirection was the 
revelation in The New York Times in August 1971 of the existence of a 
publication in the Soviet Union called, “Political Diary.” It was described 
as an exceptional example of political samizdat. Typical of the disquiet 
evident in this publication was a letter dated February 1966 and sent by 
an educator to Premier Kosygin. Of particular importance for this study 
is the writer’s reference to Western radio broadcasts.The letter, printed 
in the Diary, said that people had “a great many questions to which they 
are not getting direct answers, either in the pressor on the radio, or in 
the speeches of our party and Government leaders. It is not surprising 
that many of our people are beginning to find their answers in foreign 
radio broadcasts.” 3? 


Another form of evaluation by indirection is the pequaney with which 
the upper echelons of the Soviet ruling elite draw upon foreign broadcas- 
ters like RL as sources of information. This statement cannot be 
documented with the precision of the above reference to the “Political 
Diary;” but it is known that the Soviet leadership draws heavily upon 
daily monitored news from abroad. As Dr. Pool observed: “For the Soviet 
elite there is, of course, as there always has been, substantial coverage of 
foreign news sources in the classified monitoring reports.”®3 Even middle 
and upper class Russians have shortwave radios available, and, accord- 
ingly, as Dr. Pool noted, “BBC, Voice of America, and Radio Liberty 
broadcasts are normal information sources for high status Soviet profes- 
sionals or bureaucrats.” 34 By implication, therefore, the Soviet leader- 
ship itself places a high positive value on foreign broadcasters such as 
RL. 

What effect such access to outside information sources has on the ruling 
elite cannot be determined. In a comment on the immediate prospects of 
samizdat developing into “any sort of important political force,” Peter 
Reddaway made an observation that has relevance to this larger ques- 
tion. “I happen to think,” he said, “that samizdat at its present stage and 
in the present state of the Soviet society has little or no direct impact on 
policy-making by the leader. I do not see it as part of a political struggle. 
On the other hand, I see it as potentially of the greatest significance . . .”35 
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2. Views of Former Soviet Citizens and Western Authorities 


Other sources of evidence upon which to judge RL’s general audience 
impact are the assessments of former Soviet citizens now living in Israel 
and the West who had been listeners while in the USSR, and also 
assessments by Western authorities who through their various academic 
and official connections have established credentials for passing judg- 
ment. All comments found tended to support the radio. This does not 
necessarily mean, however, that there has been no adverse criticism. The 
following are examples of favorable commentary. 

Dr. Boris Tsukerman, Soviet physicist and human rights activist who 
left the Soviet Union in January 1971 and is now a citizen of Israel, 
declared that “Radio Liberty has its own audience in the USSR. This 
conclusion is the result of my conversations with many people.”*® 

Mrs. Natalia Belnikov, wife of the deceased Soviet writer Arkady 
Belnikov, lecturer at Yale University, and former staff member of the 
Sociological Department of the Moscow Radio and Television Committee, 
described their listening habits and those of their friends while in the 
Soviet Union. What seems most significant about her comments is the 
high value that is placed on the work of foreign radio broadcasters and 
also the widespread influence these broadcasts have within the Soviet 
intelligentsia. Mrs Belniko said: 

I well remember the efforts made by my friends to hear, despite difficulty, the 
unfettered word penne through jamming. My invalid husband would spend hours 
sitting tensely before the radio, operating the volume and tuning controls with 
both hands. We saved our money, and even went without necessities, in order to 
buy the most sensitive receiver; all of us had homemade schedules of broadcasts by 
the BBC, VOA, and Liberty. People brought (illegally, of course) special adapters 
for Soviet-made receivers in order to increase the range of frequencies. We would 
report to each other immediately on what we had heard, and set up a timetable to 
take turns listening. I happen to know that recently this timetable has been 
operating throughout the night time when the jammers are ineffective. The 
technique of listening has been perfected. Broadcasts are being recorded on tape 


recorders. The broadcasts that are most pid by listeners get transcribed on the 
typewriter and become part of samizdat . 


Western specialists on Soviet affairs havé also made assessments on 
the effectiveness of RL as a broadcaster. Peter Reddaway, Soviet 
specialist at the London School of Economics, stated that from his “inten- 
sive study in recent years” on the democratic tendencies and movements 
in the Soviet Union he has accumulated “massive eviderce of the impor- 
tance which these tendencies and movements attach to Radio Liberty.” 3 
Another scholar, Jean Train, Professor of Russian at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, declared that according to many of his informants, RL “is 
listened to avidly by most of the intellectuals and leaders in the Soviet 
Union” with whom he has been in contact for many years. So important 
are RL’s programs to these intellectuals that a number of groups have 
been formed, he said, “for the express DUEDORE of listening to them and 
discussing them afterwards.” °° 

Governmental authorities on both sides of the Atlantic have com- 
mented favorably on RL’s effectiveness. Before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Mr. Martin J. Hillenbrand, Assistant Secretary of 
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State for European Affairs, acknowledged that estimates of the number 
of RL’s listeners are “of necessity less precise” than those of RFE, still, 
“there is extensive corroborative evidence which shows that. . . it has a 
large and tenacious audience.” Mr. Hillenbrand went on to say that 
further evidence of audience impact comes from foreigners living and 
working in the area “who confirm that these peoples depend on the radios 
and that a significant proportion of the broadcasts penetrate the jam- 
ming.” “One of my colleagues, fluent 'in Russian, who recently spent a 
two-year tour in the Soviet Union,” Mr. Hillenbrand continued, “has said 
that in all his wide travels in that country he seldom met an individual 
who did not admit to listening to Radio Liberty.” + . 

A similarly favorable appraisal came from Asher Lee, a British 
specialist on Soviet affairs and BBC Director of External Audience Re- 
search from 1948 to 1970. “In their research work conducted by us at 
BBC,” Mr. Lee said, “we received many indications that this unique 
service provided by Radio Liberty was widely heard and appreciated by a 
significant audience in the USSR who, to a great extent, rely on Radio 
Liberty for information and an analysis of events in their land and 
abroad.” Many Soviet listeners regard RL as their own station, he said, 
adding that RL broadcasters are regarded by Soviet listeners not “as 
foreigners transmitting from abroad, but as friends who enlighten.” +! 


Taken together, many of these statements, and others that are in- 
cluded in RL’s formal presentation to Congress and appended to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings, have the ring of a self- 
serving commercial so frequently seen on American television; but this is 
a matter of tone and style, and does not devalue the substance, for many 
of the scholars making these assessments are leading and respected 
specialists in Soviet affairs in the Western world; thus their judgments 
have validity; they carry the weight of authority. Negative appraisals by 
scholars could not be found in published literature. 


II, REGIME ATTACKS AND JAMMING AS MEANS OF EVALUA- 
TION 
_ A. Regime Attacks on RL 
1. Soviet Tradition of Attacking RL 

Documentary and empirical evidence are positive means which RL 
uses to determine impact and effectiveness. RL uses other means, essen- 
tially negative, that provide another measurement, however imprecise, 
namely, the number of regime attacks and the persistency of Soviet 
jamming. 

Soviet attacks on RL are nothing new, What is new is the intensity and 
frequency of these attacks. The Soviet book, “U.S. Radio in Psychological 
Warfare,” published a few years ago summarized the regime’s inveterate 
opposition to RL in these words: 


It is well known that of all types of Western “freedoms” “Radio Liberty” makes 
intensive use of one—freedom of slander, or falsifying facts and of fabricating 
provocative rumors. Up to the present day, “Radio Liberty’s” broadcasts [trans- 
mitted] in the languages of the peoples of the USSR consist of overt and malicious 
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subversive propaganda. All of this has been mentioned more than once in the 
Soviet press.* 


kok OR Kk 
B. Soviet Jamming of RL 


1, Extent of Soviet Jamming 


An equally important measurement of RL’s impact and effectiveness, 
even though negative in character, is the persistency of Soviet efforts to 
jam its signal. Within 10 minutes after RL went on the air in March 1953, 
the Soviet Government began jamming operations; it has continued ever 
since, jamming RL around-the-clock 24 hours a day. 

This has not been the case with other foreign broadcasters. As early as 
1956, jamming operations ceased against the BBC on the occasion of 
Khrushchev’s visit to Britain. VOA experienced a similar respite in 1959 
when Khrushchev visited the United States. Between these years and 
1963 both stations experienced periods of selective jamming during which 
many of their broadcasts got through without interference. In June 1963, . 
the Soviet Government suspended its jamming of all major non- 
Communist world broadcasters, except RL.* 


III. RL’s AUDIENCE IMPACT AND EFFECTIVENESS 
A. What Does It All Add Up To? 


How is it possible to make any valid judgments on the extent of RL’s 
impact and effectiveness? Hundreds of interviews a year from a narrowly 
selected audience provide one input for measurement. Listener mail, 
some 6,000 letters since 1956 (an average of some 33 letters a month), 
provide another.** Both represent positive means for judgment. 

Assessment of regime media attacks and calculations of Soviet invest- 
ment in time, resources and energy into jamming provide essentially 
negative inputs. Yet, they, at least, have the virtue of creating greater 
certainty in a very uncertain area of human judgment. . 

But, what does it all add up to? 


ok Ok ek 
B. Possible Modifying Factors 


Commonsense seems to dictate that the positive inputs of interviews 
and listener mail can at best give RL only a hazy image of its audience and 
an uncertain estimate of its effectiveness. Still, this judgment might be 
modified somewhat by the knowledge that interviews, particularly those 
among the scientific intelligentsia, have an especially high value in weigh- 
ing impact since they represent opinion leaders within Soviet society. 
Moreover, the number of interviews are, apparently, on the increase, 
especially with the expansion in the last few years of the Soviet Union’s 
scientific and cultural exchange programs in the West. 

This judgment might be modified still further by an awareness that 
while RL may have an opaque view of its audience, nevertheless, by the 
expertise of its staff, the quality of research, and particularly the 
emergence of the samizdat phenomenon, an unknown quantity in the 
early to mid-1960’s which provides rich new insights into the workings of 
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Soviet society, RL itself can make assessments of its audience, program- 
ming needs, and probable effectiveness that may make this ordinarily 
opaque image appear somewhat clearer. Thus, it is possible, though not 
provable that RL may not be “flying blind” entirely, to use Mr.Sargeant’s 
metaphor, and perhaps may even be in atmospheric conditions that are 
somewhat clearer than “a pea-soup fog.” 
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SOME EFFECTS OF RADIO MOSCOW'S NORTH AMERICAN 
BROADCASTS* 


By Don D. SMITH 


Opinion change may result from an “unexpectedly better” audience impression of 
communications. 


kOe OR OR OR 

Although international political communication is now a very promi- 
nent part of international political activity, actual empirical research in 
this field is quite scanty. This study continues to report some research in 
one area of international political communication—short-wave radio 
broadcasts from an official source in one nation to an audience in some 
other nation. 

Some research reported recently in Public Opinion Quarterly found 
that there is a sizable audience in the United States to political programs 
broadcast directly to this country from other nations by short-wave 
radio.2 What effect do such broadcasts have? The last controlled research 
on the effects of short-wave radio broadcasts to American audiences was 
conducted in 1942. In that study of German and Italian broadcasts, 
Allport and Simpson found that the broadcasts were generally ineffec- 
tive, although some positive effect was noted on a few issues under 
certain conditions.? In the 27 years since that research was conducted, 
international political broadcasting has intensified to the point where it 
now represents a major part of the international political communication 


*Excerpts from “Some Effects of Radio Moscow’s North American Broadcasts,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XXXIV (Winter 1970-1971), pp. 589-551. Reprinted with the permis- - 
sion of The Public Opinion Quarterly, copyright holder, and the courtesy of the author. 
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expenditure of many nations.* Moreover, when compared to the efforts of 
a generation ago, considerable skill has been developed in communica- 
tions designed to persuade. What are the effects, then, if any, of short- 
wave radio broadcasts on the current audiences? 

Replies from the current American audience certainly suggest that 
such broadcasts do affect their political opinions and beliefs. These “real- 
life” listeners say that the broadcasts “help them see the other side of the 
story,” and “provide a broader perspective of international events.”5 
Another response from this actual audience which is of particular rele- 
vance for the study reported here is that one of the stations to which they 
listen most frequently is Radio Moscow.® This paper reports the results of 
an experimental study which examines some effects of Radio Moscow’s 
English language North American broadcasts. To gain experimental con- 
trol, the subjects are not a “real-life” audience, but the results will be 
compared to those reported by actual listeners. 


THEORY 


A very small but intensive pilot study provided the theoretical leads 
utilized in this research.’ In that early research it was found that (1) by 
our standards of effective communication, the content (and the manner in 
which that content was presented) of Radio Moscow’s North American 
programing was very poor, and would probably not be considered effec- 
tive no matter what the goals of the communicator might be;* (2) the 
program content was biased and anti-United States, and the listeners 
perceived it to be such; (3) but the listeners were quite surprised that the 
content was not even more biased and more. anti-United States. (4) 
Despite these negative characteristics, the respondents felt themselves 
to be influenced by what they had heard. The study reported here began 
with a search for a theoretical orientation which would provide a mean- 
ingful frame-work for the interpretation of these preliminary observa- 
tions. 

Social psychological research has noted that the response of an indi- 
vidual to a message is a function of the perceived relationship of that 
message to some internalized standard. Individuals evaluate incoming 
stimuli against some standard which they bring to the situation, and the 
‘direction and extent of their response is a consequence of that com- 
parison. Within this framework, cognitive congruity or consistency for- 
mulations have emphasized the logical “fit” of the stimulus with some 
pre-existing cognitive structure, that structure usually being viewed as 
consisting of those attitudes and beliefs held by the individual which he 
relates to the incoming stimuli. More recent assimilation-contrast and 
social judgment formulations have emphasized the evaluation of a 
stimulus against a range of internal reference points.!° In both ap- 
proaches, there has been increasing recognition that an individual’s ez- 
pectations about the stimulus are a prominent part of the baseline or 
standard against which he compares incoming stimuli. 

The conclusions of such research have been that small deviations from 
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what is expected produce positive affect and positive construal of the 
stimulus, while gross deviations from what is expected produce negative 
affect and negative construal of the stimulus (with confirmation of ex- 
pectancies resulting in some negative affect also). These results have 
been obtained regardless of the direction of the deviation from expec- 
tancy. In this view, gross discomfirmation of expectancy, no matter 
whether the stimulus is perceived as better or worse than. expected, 
‘should result in negative response to that stimulus." 

In real-life contexts, such experimental results have rather startling 
implications. According to this thinking, we should respond negatively if 
something turned out to be much better than we expected it would, or 
respond positively if something turned out a little worse than we ex- 
pected it would; a student would respond negatively on learning he had 
passed a test he expected to fail, and respond positively on learning he 
had barely flunked a test on which he expected to get by; or.a traveler ina 
foreign land would respond even more negatively on finding his original 

negative stereotype about the host country clearly disconfirmed. There 
are enough readily observable everyday situations which do not fit such a 
pattern to indicate that something is missing from these theoretical 
formulations. . 

Harvey and Clapp have added an important point by recognizing that 
the baseline or standard with which a stimulus is compared has evaluative 
dimension. !? They note that human beings have hopes and desired goals 
as well as expectancies, and evaluate stimuli against these hopes as well: 
as comparing: them with their expectations. Harvey and Clapp found 
support for the hypothesis that deviations from expectancy in a direction 
supporting one’s hopes would result in positive affect and positive con- 
strual of the stimulus, while deviations from expectancy in a direction 
negating one’s hopes would result in negative affect and negative con- 
strual of the stimulus. : 

An important addition should be made to these statements by Harvey 
and Clapp. The perceived deviation of the stimulus from expectancy is a - 

judgment relative to what is expected; it is not a categorical, “all or none” 
judgment. It follows that an individual may be positively affected by a 
negative stimulus (negative in terms of his hopes) if he perceives the 
stimulus to be less negative than he had expected. Thus our student, 
although hoping to pass the test, might respond positively to flunking it 
because he did not flunk it as badly as he expected he would; and a 
student who easily passed a test he expected to pass easily might not be 
affected as positively as the student who barely passed a test he expected 
to fail.14 

Several characteristics of the subjects in this study are pertinent at this 
point. (1) All of them assessed international cooperation, understanding, 
and peace as “very desirable” goals (the hope condition), and (2) all of 
them expected the stimulus to be incompatible with these hopes; that is, 
they had very negative expectations about Radio Moscow and its pro- 
graming. They expected it to be very slanted and very anti-United States 
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in content, consisting of blatant propaganda and “fanatical” attempts to 
change their minds (the expectancy condition). Also pertinent here for a 
full understanding of the hypotheses of this study is the point, to be 
documented later, that the broadcasts to which the subjects listened were 
indeed biased and noticeably negative to the United States, and were 
perceived as such by these American subjects. With these characteristics 
in mind, the following hypotheses may be derived from the foregoing 
discussion: (1) Listeners perceiving these negative broadcasts to be rela- 
tively better than their negative expectations will respond positively to 
the broadcasts. (2) Listeners perceiving these negative broadcasts as 
confirming their negative expectations will respond negatively to the 
broadcasts. (8) Listeners perceiving these negative broadcasts to be 
relatively worse than their negative expectations will respond most nega- 
tively to the broadcasts. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The research design consists of an experimental panel of 122 university 
students and two control panels of 43 and 54 university students respec- 
tively. This excludes, from an original experimental panel of 151 stu- 
dents, those individuals who had ever listened to Radio Moscow’s broad- 
casts before. It is perhaps indicative of the success of our own country’s 
political socialization that, in the original panel of 151 subjects, only 11 
had favorable expectations of Radio Moscow’s broadcasts; these individu- 
al’s are also excluded from this report. The experimental panel listened to 
Radio Moscow’s North American broadcasts one and one-half hours each 
week for two and one-half months—a total of 15 hours exposure. The 
broadcasts were monitored, taped, and replayed to the students usually 
within one to three days of their actual transmission.* The subjects, all 
volunteers, submitted to a before-after questionnaire consisting of 
semantic differentials, opinion scales, and both structured and open- 
ended questions. The subjects were assigned a number at the beginning 
of the study, so that the before-after responses of each individual could be 
matched while protecting his anonymity. 

As a control for any sensitizing effect to international news from other 
sources that might be created by participation in the study, control group 
I (Cl) was fully informed about the research, and we attempted to instill a 
full sense of participation in these individuals. Subjects in control group 
II (CII) were unaware that they were a part of any larger study, and 
unaware that they would be queried again some two months later on the 
same issues. 16 

Utilizing Radio Moscow’s practice of three one-half hour program 
blocks, which are rebroadcast in rotating order throughout the same 
evening, and some of which are repeated on still another evening of the 
same week, the experimental panel was presented with tapes which 
exposed them to each type of program in the same proportion in which it 
appeared on live programing. This included the usual news and political 
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commentary, scheduled programs such as “Science and Engineering,” 
“Viet Nam Fights Back,” “What is Communism,” “Moscow Mailbag” 
(with its inimitable slogan, “You couldn’t do better than write us that 
letter”), and short serials such as “The Pechala Family.” 

Several characteristics of the programing are particularly important. 
First, content analysis indicated that most of the programing did not deal 
with international political affairs per se.!7 Aside from short news items, 
some political commentaries, and a few regularly scheduled programs on 
political issues, the broadcasts dealt mainly with such topics as urban 
planning in Moscow, descriptions of the educational system in the USSR, 
grain production, the rebuilding of the city of Frunze, the booming 
concrete and cement industry, and the excelling of work norms in tractor 
production—all quite descriptive and factual in character. Second, by 
both content analysis and a panel of 15 judges, the programs were 
evaluated as “moderately biased.”!8 These judges also rated the manner 
of presentation as “dull, boring, and unimaginative.” 

One striking exception to both of these observations, and one of par- 
ticular significance in the analysis of results, was the issue of Viet Nam. 
The subject of news shorts, political commentaries, and a weekly feature 
of its own entitled, “Viet Nam Fights Back,” this issue was frequently 
presented in a blatantly one-sided manner, characterized by highly 
charged negative statements likely to be viewed as incredible by an 
American listening audience, such as reports of U.S. troops ramming 
flaming bamboo splinters underneath the fingernails of captured prison- 
ers, or U.S. troops pushing captured Viet Cong out of high-flying helicop- 
ters without parachutes. '® 

Several separate indices were used as indicators of the subjects’ per- 
ception of the broadcasts in comparison with their expectations. The 
results reported here are based on the subjects’ replies to questions in the - 
after questionnaire which asked whether or not the content of the broad- 
casts, and the manner of their presentation, were what they thought they 
were going to be before they listened and, if different, how and in what 
way they were different. These items provide the basis for categorization 
of the subjects into those individuals who perceived what they expected 
(referred to hereafter as the expected group), those individuals who 
perceived the broadcasts to be worse than they expected (the unexpec- 
tedly worse group), and those individuals who perceived the broadcasts 
to be better than they expected (the unexpectedly better group). 


RESULTS 


Data are given here on the following items: the Soviet government 
(evaluated by semantic differential), separate measures of the subjects’ 
views of the Soviet government’s sincerity, the legitimacy of that gov- 
ernment’s actions in world affairs, and that government’s actual desire 
for world peace (each item evaluated on a nine-point opinion scale), the 
Russian people, and American military participation in Vietnam (the 
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latter two each measured by semantic differential).2° Since the subjects 
were continually exposed to the many reinforcement patterns of their 
own society while being exposed to Radio Moscow’s broadcasts, we could 
hardly expect actual conversion of their opinions; consequently, the 
measurement here is of the direction of opinion change rather than 
conversion of opinion. 

The initial results are given in Table 1. Even without any breakdown 
within the experimental group, it is clear that the broadcasts did have _ 
some impact.?! In Table 1 there is no significant difference between the 
opinion change occurring in CI and that change occurring in CII, an 
indication that participation in the experiment was not a significant factor 
influencing the opinions of the participants. On the other hand, there is a 
significant difference between the experimental group and CI (in the case 
of the desire item, CII) on all issues but Vietnam, an indication that the 
broadcasts did indeed result in considerable opinion change. 

Table 2 shows the data bearing on the specific hypotheses of this report. 
Hypothesis 1 stated that those listeners who perceived the broadcasts to 


Table 1 
Percentage of Subjects Modifying Opinions Toward the USSR 


Experimental 
Troup cl CH 
Issues (N = 122) (N = 43) (N = 54) 

Desire 

Changed favorably 39 25 

Changed unfavorably 36 (p < .05) > a 29 

No change 25 46 
Legitimacy ~ 

Changed favorably 39 24 23 

Changed unfavorably 38 (p < .05) 82 24 

No Change 23 44 53 
Sincerity 

Changed favorably 51 28 26 

Changed unfavorably 22 (p < .05) 33 28 

No change _  2T 39 46 
Soviet government 

Changed favorably 49 28 31 

Changed unfavorably 13 (p < .02) 19 19 

No change 38 53 50 
Russian people 

Changed favorably 46. 25 

Changed unfavorably 20 (p < .05) - 19 a 

No change 34 56 
U.S. in Vietnam ¢ 

Changed favorably 27 23 

Changed unfavorably 34 ns. 30 2 

No change 39 47 


® Data on this issue were not collected from this group. 

> All statistical tests in this table are X 2, two-tailed. 

* For purposes of. this table it is sauce’ that opposition to the U.S. saditearg participation in Vietnam would be 
favorable to the USSR. 
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be relatively better than their negative expectations would respond posi- 
tively to their exposure. In Table 2 it may be seen that this unexpectedly 
better group consistently changed in a direction more favorable to the 
Soviet Union on all issues except Vietnam, an issue which, as we have 
noted, possesses considerably different characteristics. The change is 
particularly striking on such issues as sincerity (70 percent of the subjects 
became more favorable, while only 8 percent became more unfavorable), 
and on the semantic differential of the Soviet government, on which 63 
percent of the subjects moved in a favorable direction and 7 percent 
became more unfavorable. 

In contrast, on Vietnam, the one issue which was clearly dealt with in 
the “hard line” fashion the groups had expected, the unexpectedly better 
group did not move particularly toward the Soviet Union. Although we 
have no separate measure of their perception of this specific issue, sub- 
jects in the unexpectedly better group frequently indicated that on this 
one issue, they perceived the broadcasts to be as negative as they had 

expected. 23 

Hypothesis 2 stated that those listeners who perceived their negative 
expectations to be relatively confirmed would be negatively affected by 
their exposure. In Table 2 the data are mixed for this hypothesis. On the 
issues of desire and legitimacy, individuals in this expected group did 
move in a direction more unfavorable to the Soviet government.”? How- 
ever, they split evenly on the issue of the government’s sincerity, and, on 
the measures of the Soviet government and the Russian people (both 
obtained by semantic differentials), they actually became more favorable 
(although certainly not as much so as the unexpectedly better group). 
These results suggest that under some conditions subjects who generally 
perceived the broadcasts negatively can be positively affected. It may 
well be that, just as the unexpectedly better group perceived the Viet- 
nam issue differently from other issues, the negative expectations of the 
expected group were not confirmed on these specific issues. In future 
research separate measures of expectation should be obtained for each 
specific issue. 

Hypothesis 3 stated that those individuals who perceived the broad- 
casts to be relatively worse than their negative expectations would re- 
spond most negatively. Although the N in this group is so small as almost 
to preclude the results from reaching a .05 level of statistical significance, 
opinion change in a direction more unfavorable to the Soviet Union is, as 
hypothesized, clearly the most pronounced among subjects in this group 

(see Table 2). Individuals in this unexpectedly worse group consistently . 
moved in a direction negative to the Soviet Union on all issues except 
sincerity (on which they split in the direction of their opinion shift).2* On 
the issue of desire, for example, 46 percent of the group moved in a 
direction unfavorable to the Soviet Union while 15 percent became more 
favorable. Even on the item of the Russian people, about whom all 
categories in the experimental group originally had rather favorable 
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666 


Prior Expectations 


Unexpectedly better » 
Changed favorably 
Changed unfavorably 
No change 

Expected » 

Changed favorably 
Changed unfavorably 
No change . 

Unexpectedly worse ¢ 
Changed favorably 
Changed unfavorably 
No change 


Percentage of Subjects Modifying Opinions Toward the USSR, by Prior Expectations 


Desire 


55 & 
26 
19 


25 ® 
46 
29 


15% 
46 
39 


Legitimacy 


48 } 
35 
7 


Issues 
Soviet 
Sincerity Government 
70 4 63 4 
8 7 
22 30 
34 40! 
34 16 
32 44 
33 23 
33 31 
34 46 


® For purposes of this table, it is assumed that opposition to the U.S. military participation in Vietnam would be favorable to the USSR. 
> All statistical tests for this group are the McNemar test for the significance of change, corrected for continuity, one-tailed. 
© Due to the limited number of cases, the statistical test used for this group is the binomial test, one-tailed. 


4p <.001 ‘p<.0l  ‘p <.025 


&p <.10 


Rp <.15 


'p <.25 


Russian 
People 


53 4 
15 
32. 


44 f 
18 
38 


23! 
46 
31 


U.S. in? 
Vietnam 
34 
30 
36 


22 8 
38 
40 


15i 
39 
46 


59 


50 
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opinions, the unexpectedly worse group responded quite negatively, with 
46 percent becoming more negative, and 23 percent more favorable. 

The subjects’ open-ended replies on the after questionnaire fiesh out 
the results of these before-after measures. Some excerpts from the unex- 
-pectedly better group illustrate the subjects’ reactions: 


[1] Avery silly effect, perhaps, but all of a sudden I realized that Russia’s citizens 
are ordinary people. 
_ [2] You know, here we are always cast in the good guy role. It (the broadcasts) 
-- helps you to step back and get a possible view others might take of us and 
their reasons. 
[8] You begin to see that the Soviet Union is not a monster with atomic bombs in 
each hand; instead they’re human, as concerned with human affairs as we are. 
{4} Through the dark and heavy mist, every once in a while I felt they really did 
seem to want world peace, at least those in control of the broadcasts, and as I 
look over the world situation as a whole, I can begin to see where this could be 
true. 


Such replies are very similar to those we consistently get in interviews 
with actual American listeners to Radio Moscow’s North American 
broadcasts. Frequent comments from the “real-life” audience are: “It 
makes you realize they are people just like us”; “You see that there are 
two sides to most of these international problems”; “You begin to see 
their side of the story too.” *4 

The open-ended responses also provide additional support for the 
theory entertained in this research—that the process involves a compari- 
son of what the respondent heard with what he expected to hear: 


[1] I expected it to be one mass of making the U.S. look black and completely 
positive for the Russians. I thought I would hear more bad points than I did. I ° 
was surprised, they seemed so much like us. From the general idea we get in 
America we are told the Soviet Union is bad, so I assumed they would try to 
make us look bad too. They were fairly reasonable about it and it made me 

_ think maybe they really were trying to help us understand each other better. 

[2]. You can’t believe all they say, but they didn’t hit us hard on the things I 
ha they would, like race riots, as if they really were trying not to make 
trouble 

[8] I thought they would try to persuade me. Instead they played music and 

frankly answered those questions from Americans. They seemed so sensible 
about it all—makes you realize ore re honest people trying to help interna- 
tional affairs. 


There are undoubtedly many sociological and pay cbglonieal factors at 
- work to account for why some subjects perceived what they had expected 
in the broadcasts and some did not.° In our research so far, we have 
examined only one of these factors—dogmatism, with the more dogmatic 
individuals purportedly more resistant to opinion change and more prone 
to distort information to fit pre-existing opinions and beliefs.2° There is 
some indication in these data that those individuals scoring high on the 
dogmatism scale perceived the broadcasts as they had expected them to 
be, while the low dogmatics found the broadcasts to be something dif- 
ferent from what they. had expected (t= 1.37, p <.15).?7: 


DISCUSSION 


This study obtained a measure not only of the specific point on an 
opinion measure which a subject indicated most exactly characterized his 
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own position, but also the range of his acceptance and rejection of other 
positions on the opinion measure. The results of this study are accen- 
tuated when this additional dimension is taken into account. — . 

This rather exploratory experiment leaves many important variables 
uncontrolled, and the results are legitimately subject to diverse interpre- 
tations. Nevertheless, they suggest some fruitful directions for additional 
research. For one thing, disconfirmation of expectancy in the direction of 
hope or goals seems to suggest why some opinions change—a welcome 
contrast to the abundant evidence we have on why opinions do not ° 
change. The results also highlight the fact that political opinion change is 
a sociological as well as a psychological phenomenon. In this study, the 
entire social system of the audience must be considered for a full under- 
standing of the impact of Radio Moscow’s broadcasts. The broadcasts 
seem to have had an effect, not because of any particular skill in com- 
munication, but because conditions in our own society had led the audi- 
ence to hold unrealistic negative images which, upon actual exposure, 
were clearly refuted for many of the listeners. According to the replies of 
the subjects in this study, the domestic mass media were among those 
aspects of our society which played an important role in determining their 
response to these foreign broadcasts. The domestic media came in for 
specific censure from individuals in the unexpectedly better group as a 
prime source of their unrealistic expectations. ® 

Some implications for traditional issues in international political com- 
munication may also be found in these results. To cite but a few, there is 
the issue of the comparative effectiveness of political communications 
that deliberately attempt to persuade and “propagandize,” in comparison 
with a relatively candid and straightforward presentation.”® The results 
of this study suggest that national groups which expect biased political 
persuasion from a source in another nation, and get (or perceive) the 
communication in that form, tend to respond negatively; national groups 
which expect biased political persuasion from a source in another nation, 
and do not get (or perceive) the communication in that form, tend to 
respond positively. Since most people are taught to expect political 

“propaganda” from their nation’s adversaries, this fact has obvious impli- 
cations for developing eHeCuye political communications to the people of 
other nations. 

Related to this point is the political import of overtly nonpolitical 
content in international political communications. Having expected overt 
political persuasion attempts, but confronted rather with concerts, ac- 
counts of everyday life in the Soviet union, and descriptions of Soviet 
social institutions, the subjects frequently cited this overtly nonpolitical 
content as prominent in the refutation of their expectations. Many other 
areas of relevance could be cited, such as the relation of expectancy 
confirmation to the frequently noted “boomerang” phenomenon, and the 
value of side effects in political communication. . 

In sum, these results strongly suggest the value of continuing to 
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examine the factor of confirmation/disconfirmation of expectations in 
assessing the effectiveness of international political communications. 


NOTES 
1. International political communication is considered here as the deliberate attempt by a 
communicator in one nation to further the political interests of that nation through the 
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tion and propaganda. They listened to a one-hour sample of the same tapes presented to the 
experimental group and responded on a semantic differential. 

1 Replies from the subjects (and the panel of judges) indicate that they did indeed view this 
material incredulously. 

*0. The subjects’ opinions on all items were measured on the evaluative continuum of 
favorableness-unfavorableness. 

1 There were no significant differences in the initial opinions held on these issues by either 
the experimental group or the control groups. 

2. Although the results do not reach the .05 level of statistical significance. 

*8: The broadcasts appear to be particularly effective on the issue of sincerity. Again, the 
need is clear in future research to obtain measurements of prior expectations on each 
specific issue. 

24. Smith, “America’s Short-Wave Audience.” 

*5. Tn this study 41 percent of the subjects perceived what they had expected in the 
‘broadcasts, 48 percent saw the broadcasts as better than they had expected them to be, and 
11 percent found them to be worse than expected. 

*6. Milton Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind, New York, Basic Books, 1960. 

2 Tn interpreting these results, it should be mentioned that a highly shortened version of 
the dogmatism scale was used. See Rolf H. K. Schulze, “A Shortened Version of the 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale,” Journal of Psychological Studies, Vol. 18, 1962, pp. 93-97. 
8. Indeed, some of the respondents, finding the stance taken in the broadcasts to be so 
different from what they had expected, felt “betrayed” by American media coverage. 

29. Ralph K. White, “The New Resistance to International Propaganda,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 16, 1952, pp. 589-551. 


THE CHIEU HOI PROGRAM POSES THREAT OF 
SPECIAL DIMENSIONS* 


_By Hammonp Roip# 


This article illustrates the use of captured documents as a measure of the effectiveness of 
psychological operations programs. The selection is an assessment of the impact of the 
Chieu Hoi Program through textual and documentary material. 


Ever since the Viet Cong insurgency reached serious proportions in the 
early 1960’s, the Saigon government has had some kind of program for 
inducing defectors from the revolutionary movement. These were not 
highly organized or very effective, however, until the present chieu hoi 

“open arms” plan was instituted about three years ago. Furthermore, 
the military situation in the earlier period did not favor Viet Cong 
defection. . .. The basic program was designed to persuade NLF sol- 
diers and lower-level personnel to lay down arms and rejoin the national 
community, with assurances of full constitutional rights, a fraternal wel- 
come, and material assistance. It was supplemented in April, 1967 by a 
National Reconciliation Policy specially aimed at inducing defection by 
higher-level Viet Cong military officers and political cadre leaders. 


*Excerpts from “Viet Cong Documents on the War (III),” Communist Affairs, VI,.no. 1 
(January-February 1968), pp.21-25. Reprinted with the permission of Studies in Compara- 
tive Communism (successor to Communist Affairs) and the author, copyright holders. 
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Defections to date have been largely from the hamlet and village level: 
and from the ranks of the local guerrillas and functional associations, but 
there have been some “ralliers” of distinctly greater importance, and 
recognition of the threat to the cadre structure is explicit in the NLF 
documents on the subject. A report . . . taken from a cache in the Iron 
Triangle area north of Saigon in Binh Duong Province during Operation 
“Lam Son 67” by the U.S. Ist Division, blamed the success of chieu hoi on 
poor security policies, loose personnel procedures, lack of vigilance, and 
weak ideology. It also recognized the key operative element in the defec- 
tions: appeals from the families of Viet Cong members. 


The Current Affairs Committee has published directives concerning internal pro- 
tection against the enemy “Open Arms” activity. All echelons, organizations, and 
branches complied with this, but the results were limited. Secrecy preservation 
classes have been conducted for all cadre and personnel of all committee echelons, 
organizations, and societies. Some organizations have reestablished the personal 
history statement, controlled to some extent the internal political situation, set up 
protection teams, and constructed defense works to protect the organizations. This 
was successful in avoiding regrettable casualties to some extent. However, from 
time to time and in some areas, particularly at district and village levels, the 
preservation of secrecy was not strictly carried out. This was evidenced by the lack 
of secrecy in conversation. Moreover, the loss of documents was noted in some 
areas. The recruitment of soldiers and personnel was done without caution; de- 


fense against psywar and “Open Arms” was not rigorously undertaken. ... As a 
result-many soldiers and workers have lost spirit and become demoralized. There 
were also cases of dereliction of duty. This was common everywhere. . . .Some of 


our soldiers and cadres.are misled by the enemy, have surrendered to the enemy, 
carrying important documents and weapons with them. As compared with 1965, 
the rate of deserters is higher. In some areas, the number of soldiers and cadre 
workers who deserted or defected to the enemy as a result of the appeals of their 
family amounted to 80 percent, and the number of village guerrillas, hamlet 
guerrillas and cadres and civilians was 70 percent. The rest were district-level 
cadres and higher (including workers, District and Province Concentrated Forces). 
‘Some defectors .. . have shown the enemy our base areas and installations, thus 
causing some damge to us, much political effect on the people, and reducing 
the people’s absolute confidence in our cadres and soldiers. Worse still some people 
began to doubt our cadres’ and soldiers’ loyalty. 

The above.situation was caused by many things, primarily because of the failure to 
heighten the vigilance by the committee echelons and organization Party Head- 
quarters. It was also due to: Failure to fully understand the principle of building up 
and defending the Party’s revolutionary difeas: failure to thoroughly understand 
the cunning scheme of the enemy; too little emphasis on ideological and political 
instruction which was designed to heighten the cadres’ and soldiers’ revolutionary 
spirit and awareness... . oy 

In the near future, psychological warfare on a greater scale will be initiated by the 
enemy. Intelligence, “Open Arms” activities, and military activities will be in- 
creased in support of his resettlement and pacification activities. Other activities 
will include demacuey and bribery. Indications are that television sets will be 
brought to rural areas to support psychological warfare and “Open Arms” ac- 
tivities. 

To frustrate the enemy psywar and “Open Arms” plan, all committee echelons, 
Party and group agencies, and the commanding officers of the other organizations 
should understand that the building up of our forces and the security protection for 
our revolutionary forces are a common task. The protection of forces is as neces- 
sary“as the development of forces. Without due protection, our. forces will not last 
long before the cunning scheme of the enemy. .. . 


\ : eK KK 
Therefore, the security protection of the unit, defense of our revolutionary force 


against the enemy’s psywar, ‘chiew hoi and “appeal to surrender” attempts, at 
present, and in the future, constitute the most important and urgent mission. . . . 
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Continue to watch after the unit’s political situation. We should grasp fast the 
people who have doubtful political tendencies or those who are still wavering. 
Cases of unclarity, signs of corruption, bribery, and demoralization should be 
halted in time, and each problem should be care lily judged, then solved logically 
and legally. Avoid mechanical settlements which may create antagonism in the 
internal organization. Concerning the suspected elements, the Party officials and 
security authorities concerned should submit proposals to the Party committee on 
the action to take against these elements and request that the committee echelon 
take drastic measures against them. The people who still have doubtful political 
tendencies but are not directly against us or considered dangerous should be 
continually educated, if they really want to progress, so they can adopt a decisive 
attitude and discern friends from foes. The core elements which assume key 
missions should be truly pure and clean. 

The people in charge of recruitment should be Greta and determined to put an end 
to easy and careless admission. 

Special emphasis should be placed on the education of the servicemen’s and sol- 
diers’ families in weak areas . . . the organizations should have a plan to contact 
the cadres’ and soldiers’ families and fight the enenty: s dangerous attempts to lure 
them through their families. 


A secret report from a district unit commander to his district commit- 


tee... 


spoke bluntly of the difficulties the chieu hoi program is causing in 


his area. 


An overall review of the Vietnam battlefield at the start of the winter and spring 
campaign shows that we have suffered both military and political failures. The 
enemy ... intensified military action, and uninterrupted raids‘have eroded the will 
to fight of our army and people. Coupled with his military effort, the enemy has 
stepped up his perfidious chiew hot campaign in his attempt at t undermining our 
fighting spirit. 


The impact of increased enemy military operations and chieu hoi programs has, on 
the whole, resulted in lowering the morale of some ideologically backward men, — 
who often listen to enemy radio broadcasts, keep in their pockets enemy leaflets, 
and wait to be issued their weapons in order to go over to the enemy: ‘side. ~ 

eo oe ok oe 


They might betray the revolution by having their parents, wives, children, 'rela-:: - 
tives and friends establish contact with the enemy to make arrangements for their 
eventual defection. They will steal documents, weapons and other ‘equipment and 
cause us losses prior to going over to the enemy to betray the Revolution. 

a 


Addressees, upon receipt of this memorandum, will confer with their respective 
[Party] chapter committee authorities to work out plans for finding out these “bad 
elements,” reeducating them as individuals and their units, as a whole. ° 


On Nov. 20, 1966, the political department of the South Vietnam 
Liberation Army (the Viet Cong armed forces) issued a directive for 
action against the chiew hoi and other GVN-U.S. psychological warfare 
programs, The document was captured by a unit of the U.S. 25th Division 
in February, 1967. 


The chieu hoi program, one of the most sripeveane activities of the enemy 
psycholo coil warfare, is a national policy of the neocolonialist war. True to the 
nature o: 

sion, reaction, and injustice. It is carried out under many aspects but its main 


the U.S. imperialists and their henchmen, their psywar reflects aggres- 


purpose is to deceive, flatter or oppress us and impair our morale and ideology. 


In an attempt to weaken our combat spirit and sow doubt and fear, the enemy uses 
the label of false independence, seduces our men with money, women and s 
pathy, or resorts to bombs. These factors are used to make our troops surrender. 
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Such a scheme is very dangerous. Therefore we must counter their psywar ac- 
tivities permanently in order to maintain the morale of the troops, their combat 
spirit and their firm viewpoint. 

Kk ROK OE 


Our cadres still underestimate the value of the enemy’s propaganda. Our men still 
listen to the enemy broadcasts and read enemy magazines and newspapers. 


The political views of our troops are still insufficient and loose due to the ignorance 
of the enemy’s cruelty. The enemy tries to increase the fear of sacrifice and 
encourages pacifism. As a result, a number of our soldiers have been influenced by 
the enemy’s deceitful propaganda. . 


Security maintenance is not seedy opined by cadres and soldiers. 
kK KOK OK 


Defection occurs frequently in various armed forces. Many cases have resulted in 
diastrous consequences. Some have killed our cadres and soldiers, destroyed 
weapons and stolen secret documents before surrendering to the enemy. 

ae ok ok ok ok 


Point out the danger of this scheme. Its influence is so bad that it weakens our 
ideology, impairs our combat spirit, and finally induces our cadres to side with the 
enemy and to become traitors. 


The struggle against the psywar and Chieu hoi program is a class struggle. It is a 
long-range and complicated struggle during which we must increase indoctrination 
for class consciousness, lay bare the enemy’s deceitful propaganda, and control our 
ideology and our organization closely. 

ok OR ok OF 


To stop enemy influence, the first basic thing to do is to strengthen the personality 
of each of our cadres and fighters. .. . When one has a deep hatred of the enemy ~ 
and a noble revolutionary ideal, one is immune to the threat of arms, the appeal of 
money and beautiful women, and the lure of deceitful tricks. Our cadres and 
soldiers must be taught how to make a distinction between right and wrong so that 
they will be able to help one another with the force of collectivity. This is the most 
revolutionary and effective way according to the Party line. When enemy prop- 
aganda reaches our units, we must on the one hand organize the collection of these 
documents, and on the other, proceed with the analysis of enemy materials with a 
view to unmasking his deceitful arguments in the eyes of the people. Do not 
underestimate enemy propaganda. Actually it does not affect anybody specifically. 
Its influence penetrates our minds day after day and will cause disastrous conse- 
anon Therefore, we should heighten vigilance in order to expel.it from our 
min 


* kK KOK 


Provisions of the internal regulations must be strictly observed by cadres at 
committee levels. Listening to enemy broadcasts and reading enemy newspapers, 
magazines, and leaflets are forbidden. Provisions concerning the political administ- 
shetae a the unit and assignment of personnel to important units must be strictly 
observed. 


KOR KO 


Investigate the attitude of those influenced by enemy psywar operations and 
straighten it out in time. 


RoR KK OR 


Help and motivate families whose children joined the Revolution. We must make 
them believe in the revolutionary movement, take part in the resistance, and 
encourage their children to fulfill their duties. Point out the enemy’s plot to bribe 
their children, induce them to side with them. This shows confusion and weakens 
our combat determination. 


In a directive . . . from the Party Committee of Military Region I, 
entitled “Counter Chieu Hoi in the Armed Forces,” the campaign to 
neutralize this dangerous GVN program is elaborated upon. There is no 
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attempt to minimize the impact of the political arm of the enemy’s “two- 
pronged attack,” and severe countermeasures are directed. 


In the psywar and “Open Arms” programs, due to our failing to pay attention to 
cope with the situation and provide correct guidance, the enemy has been posi- 
tively active and has achieved certain definite results among the people and among 
our armed forces, especially the guerrilla forces and regional troops. In recent 
years, they have attached much importance to that attempt and have organized the 
psywar branch from highest to lowest level and placed that branch under military 
command. They have also organized the “Open Arms” branch from central to 
district level, formed and sent many “Open Arms” cadres to work in close coordi- 
nation with pacification cadres, intelligence agents, spies, U.S. advisers and their 
vassels, namely the Formosans, South Koreans, Malayans, etc. .. . They have 
soa. to this task a great deal of money and reserved all available means for this 
task. ... 


KR KOR OK 


Thus, it is obvious that the enemies have for a long time considered their attempts 
to induce our cadres and fighters to surrender and rally as a well-organized 
strategic plot, properly guided from top to bottom and involving the use of a great 
deal of money and means. All their attempts are directed toward the masses and 
especially toward our armed forces. At present, within.the framework of their 
attempting to launch a two-pronged attack, the enemies are actively carrying out 
their effort to induce our people to rally in a well-organized manner and with more 
eruel and furtive plots. Concurrently, they also step up their fierce military 
activities... . a great majority of our cadres and fighters have proved themselves 
to be confident and have fought bravely to achieve greater and greater merits and 
feats of arms in really hard fighting situations which require them to surmount - 
countless difficulties. . 


However, we must reeognize that recently our enemies have achieved, through 
their “Open Arms” activities, certain definite results. This is because, on the‘one 
hand, they have been working actively and have resorted to many tricks and, on 
the other hand, because we really still have many shortcomings in our task of 
fighting against enemy attempts to induce us to surrender or cally through their 
“Open Arms” activities. ... are : 


Generally speaking, our cadres ard. fighters still underestimate enemy tricks and 
“Open Arms” activities and have failed to follow closely their tricks and activities _ 
to educate and guide their units to fight against and defeat these enemy plots. . . . 


Cadres and fighters tune to various enemy radio stations, U.S. and. British stations 
and the Saigon radio station, without regard to regulations prescribed by higher 
levels; listen to all kinds of news and “Open Arms” broadcasts “through enemy 
programs of music and artisitic performances. People also read enemy reactionary 
newspapers and magazines. 


People are allowed to read enemy leaflets freely. . .. Some people even bring these 
leaflets to their offices to serve as wrapping paper or envelopes. . . . 


Cadres and fighters who get in touch with their families often return with pictures 
of their family members. Among them are such people as puppet officers, GVN 
officials, security agents and policemen. They consider such pictures as free from 
all bad influence and keep them in their pockets. . . . Leading cadres are aware of 
this but have failed to take determined, constructive and adequate measures 
against such occurrences. 


a 


Leaders have not succeeded in controlling the state of mind and thoughts of each of 
the men in their units. . . .They have failed to follow closely and thoroughly 
understand the difficulties that must be overcome, so as to be able to prevent their 
men from being upset and pessimistic, thus vulnerable to enemy psywar. 


eK RK OK 
Certain units have admitted many people into their ranks in a reckless manner and 
without regard to prescribed procedures and principles. They have freely accepted 


relatives and friends, whose “curriculum vitae” they do not thoroughly know 
about, into their ranks. 
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* KR ROK 


In certain units, cadres usually do not pay attention to the physical and spiritual 
life of their fighters. This is because they are inclined to think that it is taken for 
granted that their men will have to endure hardships, however great these hard- 
ships maw be. Thus, they never pay attention to improving their fighters’ way of 
living with means that are within their reach and capacity.. Moreover, conditions in 
which cadres fail to share the sweet and the bitter with their fighters still exist at 
certain places. 


ok ok ak 


..» Party commissars and leading cadres in units and organizations are to rein- 
force and increase education in current matters in a continuous manner, with a 
view to showing people clearly our advantageous position and the weak position of 
our enemy. 


These cadres must also educate their men to closely and constantly follow enemy 
plots and “Open Arms” activities, so as to design proper measures to cope with 
such situations in time. 


Properly carry out regulations prescribed by the army concerning the question of 
listening to enemy radio broadcasts and reading enemy newspapers and 
magazines. Severely judge and exert disciplinarian measures against cadres and 
fighters who transgress such regulations. . . . 


kok oe Ok ok 


Concerning the dissension between China and Russia, leaders must explain to 
cadres and fighters that these are only certain differences of concepts that can be 
smoothly settled. Leaders are to emphasize the fact that, at present, China and 
Russia are actively supporting our people in all fields to defeat the U.S. aggres- 
sors. Leaders must also tell those who listen to Chinese and Russian radio broad- 
casts not to discuss any sensitive news before receiving official explanations 
emanating from the Party. 


we Kok 


Party chapters, organization and unit commanders are to maintain firmly all 
activities of such organizations as the three-men cells in their units, pay attention 
to isolated elements operating in weak areas, assign hard-core cadres to keep well 
in hand the daily routine and thoughts of each person so as to discover any mistake 
and help correct it immediately. 


Party chapters and organization commanders are to keep well in hand the family 
situation of each of their men, their strong points and weak points regarding their 
way of thinking, behavior, and psychology as well as their aspirations so as to 
constantly help them. And, especially with people who have committed certain 
mistakes, Party chapters and organization commanders are to analyze such mis- 
takes, judge them, and create for them favorable conditions to progress and 
achieve merits instead of overcriticizing them and having prejudices against them. 


er a 


... The question of getting in touch with family members must be thoroughly 
studied and correctly organized and carried out. However, in this critical situation, 
such contacts ought to be limited. Commanders must educate their men prior to 
their departure and motivate them to reeducate their family members. . . . For 
people whose standpoint and thought are still shaky, commanders must not allow . 
them to contact their families at once. In emergency cases and when facing 
righteous aspirations of these people, commanders are to assign some other people 
to go with them to strive to educate their families if this is possible. (Avoid causing 
people to think that we are doubting them when having them accompanied by some 
other people.) : 


KR EK OK 


... We must not, even when short of personnel, admit into our ranks doubtful 
elements whose “curriculum vitae’ we do not know about, so as to avoid all 
possible infiltration. 
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* ROK ROR 


Actively control and implement regulations guaranteeing the realization of democ- 
racy in organizations and units; raise to a higher degree the people’s attitude 
toward Party chapters cadres and commanders; promote unity among the cadres 
and fighters; absolutely fight against despotic, bureaucratic, imperious, nepotistic, 
and militaristic thought and gesture among the ranks of the army, especially 
among the ranks of the cadres... . 


Actively realize the . . . task of supplying our troops and taking care of the 
material needs of cadres and fighters within the reach of our capacity. . . Abso- 
lutely fight against the thought of refusing to share the sweet and the bitter with 
everybody and striving to improve personal benefits. 


kOe ROE OF 


In case we discover a cadre or fighter who induces some other people to desert our , 
ranks, we are to thoroughly study the case to see whether that cadre is someone 
sent by the enemy or just a person who could no longer endure hardships and has 
resorted to such a wrong means. 


If the man happens to be a real enemy, then we must deal with him in a proper 
manner. If he happens to belong to the second case, then we must reeducate and 
reform him right at the unit. 


In case some cadres and fighters receive appeals from their families to return and 
inform us about such moves, we are to promote their revolutionary spirit and 
comfort them. We must also make public such a revolutionary spirit and have it 
studied by other people. Concurrently, we are to consolidate their thought and 
strive to prevent them from being shaken by other appeals that will be launched by 
their families at other times. Finally, we are to motivate people to write letters to 
build revolutionary concepts for their families or inform regional authorities to 
take care of that work. 


It is evident from the above directive that restoration of discipline is a 
mixture of persuasion and coercion, with the former preferred whenever 
possible. The NLF leaders apparently realize that Draconian measures | 
would tend to erode the psycho-political underpinnings of the revolution. 
References to the requirement that cadres share “the bitter and the 
sweet” with their subordinates are frequently seen in Viet Cong opera- 
tional and training documents dealing with criticism and self-criticism. 
There is no evidence, however, that such directives are ever put into full 
effect. In fact, gross inequality between cadres and rank and file (particu- 
larly in food rations and access to sexual pleasures) is built into the 
system ! Furthermore, some Communist POW’s have expressed surprise 
at the degree to which combat dangers shared by American officers with 
their men exceed those to which NLF cadres expose themselves. 


NOTES 
1. I. de Sola Pool, op. cit. , p: 56. , 
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ON ANALYZING PSYOP CAMPAIGNS BEFORE USING THEM* 
By RicHARD H. OrtH 


CONSIDERING POTENTIAL EFFECTIVENESS 


In attempting a persuasion campaign, it is best to use a step-by-step 
procedure. First, the PSYOP planner decides which attitudes or be- 
haviors are to be changed. Next he determines the desired direction of 
the change, and then he writes the message. If the message is to go to an 
audience that does not speak the writer’s language, it is translated into 
the language of the audience. (If there is time, the message may be 
translated back into the original again to check the adequacy of the 
translation.) Then the message is disseminated via the available media 
and one hopes for the best. 

The PSYOP planner must then assess the effect this campaign had on 
the target audience. This he can do in several ways. He could make 
surveys or he could analyze the media of the target, or he could note the 
effects of the audience. If the campaign appeared to work, there is a 
feeling of satisfaction over a job well done. If it did not work, a plethora of 
rationalizations are available either from the technical literature or from 
the contingencies of the situation. For example, if leaflet drops were used 
as the distribution method, one can easily blame the lack of success on bad 
luck (that is, high winds, skirmishes, and the like). 

If, however, the PSYOP evaluator dwells only on the determination of 
success or failure, he does not gain any insight into the factors that caused 
the success or failure. When operating in the field, clearly the 
psyoperator does not have the luxury of addressing himself to all, or even 
a portion, of the factors that may enter into the persuasion process. The 
question then becomes, what .can and should he do to anticipate the 
potential effectiveness of a campaign. An answer may be found in W. J. 
McGuire’s analysis of the persuasion process.! Although this analysis is 
specifically meant to deal with some aspects of personality and persuasi- 
bility, it can reasonably be extended to other areas of the persuasion 
process.? 


THE THREE-FACTOR THEORY 


The model proposed by McGuire has been labeled the “three-factor 
theory.” The name of the theory is derived from the three factors 
examined: (1) receiving, (2) yielding, and (8) opinion change. Essentially, 
it says that the likehihood of opinion change derives from the answers to 
two questions. Although the two questions may seem oversimplified, 
they really go to the heart of the issue as will be shown later. The 


*Original essay by Richard H. Orth. 
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questions are: (1) what is the probability that an individual will receive* 
the message and (2) what is the probability that he will yield** to the 
message. The combination of these probabilities gives the probability of 
opinion change taking place. An example could be the effects of intelli- 
gence (mental acuteness) on the probability of receiving the message and 
of yielding to it. It seems reasonable to expect that the more intelligent - 
the individual is, the more likely he would be to understand the message. 
Moreover, one would also expect that the more intelligent he is, the less 
likely he would be to yield to the message. This expectation comes from 
the notion that the more intelligent person would be more likely to have 
considered the arguments being presented and to have dismissed them as 
‘not being sufficient to support their side of the question. It is suggested 
that the probability of opinion change is the product of the probability of 
perceiving and the probability of yielding. Thus, we have the equation: 
Pr (O) = Pr(R) x Pr(Y) 
where P(Q) is the probability of opinion change, Pr(R) is the probability 
of receiving, and Pr(Y) is the probability of yielding. This equation can be 
plotted graphically as shown in Figure 1. 


a 
° 
co) 


Probability of R, Y, and O 


HIGH 


Intelligence* _ 


*Note: Since probabilities range between zero and one, they are really fractions. Multiplying by a fraction 
_ serves to reduce the absolute value rather than to increase it as would be the case with whole numbers. 


FIGURE 1 


Examination of Figure 1 shows that opinion change is least likely to 
occur at the extremes of intelligence and most likely to occur in the 
middle ranges of intelligence as discussed in the text above. 


*The term “receive” is used here to indicate understanding or attending, it is a general 
term to indicate whether or not the message gets through to the target. 
**The term “yield” is used here to indicate an acceptance of the content of the message. 
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THE THREE FACTOR THEORY AND THE COMMUNICATION 
MODEL 


Obviously, the intelligence of the target audience is not always the 
crucial factor in the PSYOP situation; it is even less often known. How- 
ever, the three factor theory may still be of utility to the psyoperator 
once its elements are related to the general model of the communication 
process. The most frequently cited model of the communication process is 
diagrammed in Figure 2 


SENDER | Encoding| CHANNEL RECEIVER 


FIGURE 2 

As originally conceived, the three factor theory concerns itself only with 
‘the receiver, with some concern for the decoding process. The model, as 
will be shown in the following text, can easily be expanded to cover all the 
elements of the communication system. The probability that a message 
will be received is not only affected by the characteristics of the receiver, 
but also by the channel and by the encoding process. The probability of 
yielding, again, need not be dependent only on the receiver but also on 
the sender and the channel. For example, a message encoded into 
Spanish will have a low probability of being received (that is, little 
impact) in Vietnam; a message delivered by a woman to a male Cua 
tribesman would have a low probability of yielding, since women have 
much lower status than do men among this tribal group.* In summary, 
various aspects of the communication (persuasion) process can be consi- 
dered in light of the three factor theory. More detailed information on this 
process will be presented in the following portions of this essay. 


THE SENDER 

The nature or qualities of the source of a message have received 
attention for many years. Usually the investigators subsume all the 
source qualities under the rubric of “credibility,” and the caveat for 
persuasion attempts is to use a credible source. This oversimplification is 
of little assistance in most PSYOP applications. First of all, often no 
source is cited. Secondly, when it is evident, the source of a message is 
usually an impersonal one (that is, a nation, an army, and the like), for 
which some aspects of credibility are difficult to determine. 

The following set of questions should be of concern to the psyoperator 
in attempting to deal with source problems in a campaign: _ 

1. Who will be thought of as the source of the message? 

2. To what degree will the source be seen as being similar to the 

receiver? 
3. Is the source likely to benefit from the proposed opinion? 
4, What is the record of the source on past campaigns? 
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5. Is the source knowledgeable about the problem discussed in the . 
message? 


It has been shown that the receiver is more likely to be swayed by a 
source that resembles himself than by someone else. Using the three 
factor theory this consideration is diagrammed in Figure 3. 

Pr(R) and Pr(¥) 


HIGH 


Probability of 
R, Y, and O 


Similarity Between Source and Receiver 


Figure 3. Similarity Between Source 
and Receiver 


Keeping this basic idea in mind, we can diagram a specific situation likely 
to arise in a conflict situation. Many campaigns are organized around the 
idea that a defector from the enemy should be used as the source. Thus, 
an officer who has defected is asked to write a message suggesting that 
more of his former comrades join him. The principle, as can be seen from 
Figure 3, seems sound on the surface. This source is much more like the 
target than anyone from the psyoperator’s side. Yet if the psyoperator 
_ asks question number three (“Is the source likely to achieve some gain?”), 
his conclusions might be different. An individual defector has much to 
gain (easier treatment, money, and the like) from taking the side of the 
former enemy. As a consequence, an appeal focused on one such source 
may well be doomed to failure. Figure 4 shows such a situation graphi- 

cally. : 
1.00 


Probability. of 
R,Y, and O 


HIGH 


Source Gains 


Figure 4. 


The probability of yielding is derived from the combination of two dif- 
ferent probability curves as shown in Figure 5. 
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Pr ‘(Y) 


Pr “"(Y) 
Pr(Y) 


Probability of Y under _. 
ying conditions 


o varyi 


oO 


Oo 


HIGH 


Lo Similarity/Gain 
Figure 5*. 

*Pr' (Y) is the probability curve for the similarity and PR” (Y) is the probability curve for 
the potential gains: Pr(Y) = Pr’ (Y) x Pr” (Y). 


This discussion should serve to illustrate the need to criticize the 
accuracy of our perception of the credibility of the source as well as the 
perceptions of the targets before the campaign is initiated. 


ENCODING AND DECODING 


The encoding process involves putting a thought or idea into a form 
which can be communicated. In contrast, the decoding process takes the 
form in which the idea was transmitted and puts it back into a thought or 
idea. For example, a person has a mental image of a joke. He translates 
that into spoken language to “tell” the joke to a friend. The friend then 
translates the telling (words) back into a mental image. Although this 
seems like a relatively simple process, its difficulty is illustrated in that 
not all people will laugh at the joke. The process can break down in a 
number of respects, that is, the mental images created in the receiver 
were not the same as the ones held by the source. 

In analyzing a proposed campaign, the psyoperator should ask several 
questions including: 

1. Is the language used by the encoder the same as the language of 

the decoder? 

2. Is there a similarity in the pat experiences of the two elements? 

Do they have like frames of reference that can be drawn upon? 

Whereas the analysis of the source most often involves the probability 
of yielding, for the present elements (encoder and decoder), the probabil- 
ity of receiving is also usually involved, but the yielding factor becomes 
more important. The following example should serve to illustrate the 
process for analyzing the elements of encoding and decoding. Once again, 
let us assume that the sender is a defector from the enemy forces and the 
campaign is aimed at the soldiers in the forces he came from. Further- 
more, let us assume that he was an officer in his former position. 

Consider now simply the encoder and the decoder. (Note: again, we are 
_ using the terms encoder and decoder to imply a processing agent within 
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the individual that transforms thoughts into language and language into 
thoughts, respectively. They are mechanisms possessed by the individu- 
al, but are not the individual himself.) The analysis is quite straightfor- 
ward. For example, ask the question: “How similar are the frames of 
reference of the two elements?” The graph representing the probabilities 
for this consideration is shown in Figure 6. 


1.00 


Probability of 
R, Y, andO 


’ HIGH 


Similarity of Frames of Reference 


Thus, the more alike the frames of reference, the more likely that opinion 
change will occur. A specific example would be whether the officer con- 
centrates on the strategic and political factors behind the value of surren- 
der rather than on the tactical and corporeal factors. The decoder, if he is 
an ordinary soldier, will most likely use the latter as a frame of reference, 


and the message will have little effect on him if the encoder uses the 
former as his frame of reference. 


THE CHANNEL 


At one level, the analysis of the channel is extremely simple. One need 
only ask: Is the channel one that is available to the target? The probabil- 
ity of yielding does not enter into this question. If the answer is no, the 
probability of receiving the message is zero, and, consequently, the 

' probability of opinion change is also zero. If the channel is available to the 
audience, then additional questions can be asked involving yielding as 
well as receiving. 

1. Is the channel one that is trusted by the target? 

2. To what extent does the channel reach the audience? 

3. What characteristics in the channel can create interference in the 

transmission? 

4. To what extent are the interferring characteristics present? 

Again, following through with the example of the defector suggesting 
surrender to his former comrades, what would be the effect of utilizing 
leaflets? Assuming that the means of distributing them is available, how — 
much trust does the target have in them? It is reasonable to expect that if 
the audience had been exposed to leaflets before and the promises con- 
tained on them had not been kept (or not perceived as having been kept), 
it will assume that the contents of the leaflets are worthless. The results 
of this analysis are shown in Figure 7. 
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Probability of 
R, Y,-and O 


0.00 row : 
: HIGH 
Trust in Channel * 


*Note: The conditions are such that reception (Pr(O)} has virtually been guaranteed. 
Figure 7 


In summary, it is obvious that consideration of the channel is impor- 
tant. However, often the data one needs are not available, nor does one 
always have the luxury of deciding what channel should be used. Under 
the latter circumstance, if one has analyzed the previous effects of using 
the channel, one will still be able to estimate what to expect from the 
campaign, and will not be at a loss to explain why the campaign had little — 
or no effect. 


THE RECEIVER 


The importance of the receiver in determining the effectiveness of a 
planned campaign cannot be overemphasized. What characteristics 
should be examined? The following list is intended only to be illustrative, 
not exhaustive. (Each question can either refer to one individual or a 
group of persons.) 

1. How strongly held are the receiver’s views? 

2. What are his group memberships? 

3. What are the commonalities in basic personality variables among a 

group of individuals? 
4, What data are available about the intelligence level of the receiver? 

5. What is the receiver’s previous experience with propaganda efforts? 

6. What are the cultural variables that can affect the receiver’s prea: 

position toward mass communications? 

Continuing with the same illustration, let us ask the question of foe 
committed the target is to his current opinions? First, examine the 
probability of receiving. There is some indication that as commitment 
becomes stronger the individual will be more likely to give his attention 
to messages related to the opinion he holds, but this is true only up to the 
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point where his commitment is so strong that he will simply not attend to 
any alternatives. On the other hand, the probability that he will yield 
should decrease steadily as he becomes more committed* to his opinion. 

-1,00 


Probability 


Commitment HIGH 


Figure 8. ; 

Figure 8 shows how this looks graphically. This suggests the following 
hypothesis: if an individual is at the extremes of commitment, he will be 
less likely to change his opinion. Thus, it would be more efficient to launch 
a campaign directed at another, related area when this is found to be the 
case. It is reasonable to expect that if a number of related opinions can be 
changed, the target will be likely to move along the continuum of com- . 
mitment to an area where he will be more susceptible to efforts to change 
that opinion. 


SUMMARY 


In this essay the three factor theory has been used to analyze the - 
potential effects of various states of elements in the communication pro- 
cess on the likelihood of completing a successful PSYOP campaign. Al- 
though the elements were discussed separately, they are closely related. | 
If one follows through the example used in this essay, it will become 
obvious (from the fact that the same situation was used throughout) that 
all the elements should be examined and that they are related. For 
instance, while the decoding process and the receiver were discussed 
separately, the former is clearly a part of the latter. The receiver’s 
intelligence level will determine some of the constraints of the decoder. 

From the above paragraph, it should not be asumed that separating the 
elements is not beneficial to an analysis of effectiveness. Indeed, it is 
often necessary for the following reasons. First, if all the elements are 
lumped together before the final analysis, it is easy to forget one that will 
turn out to be critical. Second, data (or impressions) about certain ele- 
ments are often scarce or unavailable and there may be a temptation to — 
skip the entire analysis if this is true. Last, it is better to have knowledge 
about a portion of the process than none at all. 


*Commitment increases, for example, as more people are aware of his opinion concerning 
a particular issue. : ; 
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It should also be reiterated that no actual numbers need be used in the 
analysis and the actual shape of the graph (whether it is a straight line or 
a curve) is not important. The important factor is how the rough shapes, 
if they had actual numbers, would determine the outcome. We are dealing 
with fractions, and if one fraction is extremely low, it will decrease the 
other drastically. . 
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CONCLUSION (CHAPTER IX) | 
_ EFFECTIVENESS OF INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA* 


By L. JoHN Martin 


' Most propaganda is facilitative communication, not persuasive communication. 
Confusion of the two has impeded the search for effective measures of communications 
effectiveness. 


It is impossible even to estimate the amount of money that is being 
spent on international propaganda. Knowing the budgets of the prop- 
aganda agencies of individual countries would be inadequate, since their 
sum is only a fraction of the total amount involved. The major effort 
appears in the guise of numerous official activities that do not go by the 
name of propaganda or by one of its euphemisms. It is safe to assume that 
the international outlay on propaganda is in the hundreds of millions of. 
dollars. Hardly any country is too small or too poor to invest in it. One can 
say this quite authoritatively without extensive investigation for one 
simple reason: there is no consensus either among the practitioners or 
among the theoreticians as to what constitutes propaganda. Definitions 
range from very specific types of messages transmitted through very 
specific types of media for every specific end—to deeds that often in 


*Excerpts from “Effectiveness of International Propaganda,” The Annals of The Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 898 (November 1971), pp. 61-70. 
Reprinted with the permission of the American Academy of Political and Social Science and 
the courtesy of the author. Copyright is retained by the original copyright holder. 
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retrospect, result, or are intended to result, in particular behavior on the 
part of the target. With this latitude in interpretations one can fearlessly 
make statements such as the above. 

By any definition, the amount of money and effort that goes into what 
people take to be international propaganda—including the people who 
pay for it—is impressive. For purposes of this article, I will define 
Propaganda as a persuasive communicative act of a government directed 
at a foreign audience. I would have liked to exclude the activities of the 
diplomatic corps when they are dealing with their counterparts in an 
official exchange; but nowadays that is difficult. In the old days, such 
activity was called diplomacy. Today, the target of international prop- 
aganda quite frequently is made up of government officials, and the 
channel or medium often is the interpersonal relationship of a cocktail 
party. Yes, one might say, but the message is different. A diplomatic 
exchange is legally, or at least diplomatically, binding. Propaganda is not. 
This is cold comfort. Often nowadays, diplomatic moves are publicized 
through the mass media, while diplomatic exchanges are repudiated 
without qualms. 

The expenditures on international propaganda are especially remarka- 
ble in view of the fact that there is very little assurance that the activity 
will have the desired effect; frequently there is very little indication that 
the propagandist knows what effect he desires, nor does he have any 
theory as to why his propaganda activity is likely to produce a particular’ 
effect. Such a theory is necessary if he is to satisfy economy-minded 
guardians and disbursers of the public funds, who normally insist on 
evidence of effectiveness. As Edward A. Suchman has pointed out, “A 
test of ‘Does it work?’ presupposes some theory as to why one might 
expect it to work.” ? 

What will come as the greatest surprise to most people, however—not 
least to the propagandist himself—is that by far the largest chunk of the 
propaganda budget is not spent on propaganda at all. It is spent on what I 
shall call facilitative communication. This is an activity that is designed 
to keep lines open and to maintain contacts against the day when they will 
be needed for propaganda purposes. It is a ploy that is familiar to the 
newspaper correspondent faced with a press conference and a limited 
number of telephones on the premises to phone back a hot scoop. He puts 
an assistant on a phone to his home office and thus keeps the line open 
until he is ready with his story. 

_ Facilitative communication by international propaganda agencies most 
frequently takes the form of radio newscasts, press releases, books, 
pamphlets and periodicals of a general or technical nature, artistic and 
other cultural programs, exhibits, films, seminars, language classes, ref- 
erence services, and personal social contacts. None of this, naturally, is 
engaged in or performed with any conscious, limited objective other than 
the generally conceded hope of creating a friendly atmosphere, or, as.a 

~ psychologist might put it, a favorable affect. 
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I have made no systematic study of the content of the world’s so-called 
international propaganda as opposed to its facilitative communication, 
but my educated guess is that in peacetime, between 95 and 99 percent of 
the communication activity that is paid for by governments—because 
they think that engaging in international propaganda is the “in thing” to 
do—is really not propaganda at all. Ironically, few governments will 
publicly admit that they are engaged in propaganda because of the 
pejorative meaning the term has acquired. They prefer such euphemisms 
as information program or cultural activity. But for budgetary purposes 
it is justified as propaganda and serious efforts are made to measure its 
effectiveness in terms of its persuasiveness. 


TYPES OF COMMUNICATION 


I have defined propaganda as a persuasive communicative act. All 
communication is purposive by definition,? but not all communication is 
necessarily persuasive in intent. Besides propaganda, there are other 
forms of persuasive communication, such as advertising, education, and 
political campaigning. These differ from propaganda in source, purpose 
(or content), and target. What they have in common is the process. They 
are all forms of communication. The question is, how effective are they? 

There is no doubt that one human being can affect and even persuade 
another through communication under certain circumstances. All com- 
munication, no matter how insignificant (even a brief “Hi!”) leaves a mark 
on the receiver. Communication specialist Wilbur Schramm likens the 
effect to calcareous water dripping on a stalagmite. Occasionally a drop 
leaves an especially large deposit, but generally it merely contributes to 
the imperceptible growth of the spur. There is some empirical evidence of 
this lasting effect. Psychologist Harold E. Burtt, for example, occasion- 
ally read passages from Sophocles to his two-year-old son in the original 
Greek. He did this daily for three months, then put the experiment aside 
until the child was eight years old, when he had the boy memorize a 
_number of. selections. He now found that it took a significantly larger 
number of repetitions for the child to learn passages he had never heard 
than it took him to learn the ones he had heard six years earlier—a clear 
indication of a residual effect.4 


The question, however, is not whether communication leaves a 
mark—that is, whether it is purposive—but whether it is effective. 
Effectiveness by definition assumes a predetermined outcome. One can- 
not speak of effectivenéss—that is, attaining an intended or expected 
objective—unless one has a prior objective in mind. This, in essence, is 
the connotative meaning of persuasion. Purposiveness does not have that 
connotation. It does not necessarily imply movement or change. Persua- 
siveness does. 

Is persuasive communication effective, then? Generally, the answer is, 
“No, it is less than effective.”. Raymond A. Bauer of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration has pointed out, for in- 
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stance, that an advertiser seldom expects more than 2 to 5 percent of his 
target audience to be influenced by his message. Is this effective? Is is .02 
to .05 effective, but it could represent. new sales of 150,000 to 400,000 if 
his medium is a magazine with a circulation of seven to eight million. A 
politician would probably be happy with a persuasive communication that 
was 10 to 15 percent effective, while a teacher would expect at least 70 to 
80 percent effectiveness, realizing that 100 percent effectiveness is a pipe 
dream. There is an interesting difference between the advertiser and 
politician on the one hand and the educator on the other. The first two 
often (though perhaps not always) have very specific objectives when 
they engage in persuasive communication. Generally, these center in the 
cash register or the ballot box. The educator, on the other hand, fre- 
quently has only a vague notion of his objectives. The tests and exams 

used in measuring the effectiveness of his “persuasive communication” 
are, therefore, often attacked by those taking them as “subjective” and 
“unfair”—meaning that the tests do not adequately measure the effec- 
tiveness of the persuasive communication. 


The propagandist has much in common with the educator. As I pointed 
out above, most of the time he is engaged in facilitative rather than in 
persuasive communication and, ironically, most of the time he does not 
realize it. As a result, he searches feverishly but, naturally in vain for 
evidence of his effectiveness, so that he can justify his continued exis- 
tence to the controllers of his budget. What he ends up with—and this is 
true of propagandists the world over—are some figures that attest to the 
effectiveness of his facilitative communication.® But not realizing that this 
differs from persuasive communication, he feels guilty and frustrated 
about having to present clearly inadequate data. 


Yet there is a fundamental difference between the measure of the 
effectiveness of persuasive communication and that of facilitative com- 
munication. The former is measured from the top down. The objective is 
to persuade a given target, and effectiveness is approached though sel- 
dom attained. In fact, by the time it is attained the objective has changed, 
since objectives in international propaganda are defined and cir- 
cumscribed in terms of time, space, and publics. The effectiveness of 
facilitative communication, on the other hand, is measured cumulatively 
from the bottom up. Since its objective is to open or to maintain channels 
of communication with a given individual, group, or public as potential 
future targets, effectiveness is measured incrementally, rather than de- 
crementally as is the case with persuasive communication. One can only 
be more effective, not less than effective. Everyone is potentially a target 
and must be counted, until a specific objective involving persuasive com- 
munication specifies and delimits the target. Obviously, propagandists 
would just as soon their open channels were never put to the test, since 
that would involve decremental measurement, in which they almost in- 
variably come out relatively poorly. 
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HIERARCHICAL IMPACT MODELS 


Facilitative communication requires no more than exposure as evi- 
dence of effectiveness. If we think in terms of a hierarchy of impact 
measurement, beginning with the input of the propagandist and ending 
with a change in the behavior of the target, we can conceive of several 
intermediate points at which measurement is feasible. Besides measuring 
input in terms of the number of hours of broadcasting, pages, pamphlets, 
pictures, periodicals, projections, or what-have-you emitted by the prop- 
agandist, one might measure the number of people exposed to the input. 
Many communication specialists ® say that the next step in the hierarchy 
of the effectiveness process is awareness, which involves a conscious 
knowledge of the subject. Nothing will happen unless the communication 
can carry the individual on to the interest stage and, possibly, an evalua- 
tion stage, which requires an understanding and a “reception” of the 
message. This is followed by an acceptance, trial, or yielding stage, often 
thought of as a stage in which attitudes are changed. I refer to this as 
“collimation of the receiver’s cognitive world,” since what happens is a 
realignment or reorientation of a person’s attitudes, values, opinion, and 
behavior within his “reality world.” This may be likened to a magnet 
passing over a piece of iron and changing the orientation of its molecular 
magnets; only, here the change is in the salience (that is, the psychologi- 
cal closeness of an object to a person) and pertinence (that is, the relative 
importance of objects) of the situations, objects, and people in his cogni- 
tive world.’ A final adoption or behavioral change step is suggested by 
some communication specialists, which involves overt action on the part 
of the target. This, in my opinion, is tautological, since behavior follows 
from the readiness to act when the opportunity presents itself, and this is 
inherent in a person’s attitudinal orientation. . 

This hierarchical model encompasses two distinct processes rather than 
one. The first is the process of facilitative communication that begins with 
input and ends with exposure. With exposure, the process has been 
completed. The line of:communication is open and that is its sole purpose. 
The question of efficiency may be raised: What is the cost-per-exposure of 
opening and maintaining this channel of communication? But effective- 
ness is achieved once a single contact is made. The second process 
involves persuasive communication, and begins with awareness. Aware- 
ness is clearly unnecessary for facilitative communication; it is crucial for 
persuasive communication. The step from exposure to awareness is a 
quantum jump because it moves communication from the physical plane 
to the intellectual. It is a step that some people can never take because of 
intellectual or educational deficiencies. John R. Mathiason, studying the 
urban poor in Venezuela, found that exposing them to more mass media 
was futile since they had not been trained to process the information 
transmitted to them. “The poor of Ciudad Guayana have difficulty defin- 
ing their situations,” he concluded.® 
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VALUE OF FACILITATIVE COMMUNICATION 


Does facilitative communication have any propaganda value? Yes, it 
has been shown that familiarity itself tends to create a positive feeling 
toward an object or subject. Numerous experiments using Chinese 
characters, nonsense syllables, and human photographs support the 
theory that repeated exposure—that is, familiarity—creates a favorable 
attitude toward an object. True, people will tune to a novel stimulus or 
situation in preference to a familiar one when they have a choice. But 
exploration or search for novelty correlates negatively with liking. In 
this sense, therefore, as Marshall McLuhan would say, the medium is the 
message. 

There are two caveats, however, in a propaganda situation as opposed 
to a laboratory experiment. The favorable affect (that is, feeling or 
emotion) toward the channel—say, the. Voice of America—engendered by 
mere familiarity may be tempered or even reversed if the original at- 
titude of the target either toward the communicator or toward his mes- 
sage was negative. This will be discussed in more detail. Secondly, the 
positive feeling is limited to those who voluntarily expose themselves to 
the channel, and this, in turn, raises two questions: Were these people 
friendly to the channel in the first place, or did they become friendly as 
the result of exposure? And, more importantly, when at some future date 
it is necessary to transmit a persuasive communication—that is, 
propaganda—through the channel, will those who have been linked to it 
by facilitative communication also be the target of the prescribed persua- 
sive communication? 


PERSUASIVE COMMUNICATION 


And now, finally, we come-to the pay dirt in the propaganda mine. How 
effective is propaganda, which by all definitions is persuasive communica- 
tion? This question has plagued and intrigued communicators the world 
over, although it was not studied systematically until the twentieth 
century, which happens to coincide with the period of the development of 
social science. 

Both inductive and deductive approaches have been tried. 


. INDUCTIVE APPROACHES 


The inductive approaches are exemplified by the applied research 
begun by the Army’s Information and Educational Division during World 
War II and contained by Carl I. Hovland and his colleagues in the Yale 
Communication and Attitude Change Program. These researchers and 
others who proceeded along the same lines of enquiry examined the 
effects of communication through controlled experiments in which they — 
carefully subjected one variable after another to the test. Their findings 
have included the following: 
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1. The Communicator 


A credible persuasive communicator—and, in most instances, a like- 
~able one—has a great initial advantage over a non-credible ecom- 
municator. A credible source is one that is seen to be “trustworthy” and 
“expert,” although researchers have found it hard to disentangle the two 
attributes. It helps if the communicator also appears to have views in 
‘common with his audience. The initial advantage of credibility disappears 
a few weeks after the message is heard,the tendency being to forget who 
the communicator was. This is called the sleeper effect. Other factors, 
such as age and appearance, have been found to enhance a com- 
municator’s effectiveness under certain conditions. Unfortunately for the 
propagandist, credibility, attractiveness, and similar positive attributes 
are not characteristics of the communicator but are judgments of the 
audience. In other words, the propagandist has little control over them. 


2. The Message 


The effectiveness of propaganda is increased if its message fulfills a 
need or an aspiration of its target and if it agrees with existing values, 
attitudes, opinions, beliefs, norms—or whatever one would like to call 
them—of the audience. It was also found that presenting only one side of 
an issue is more effective than presenting two sides when the audience is 
not well educated, already convinced, and unlikely to hear the other side; 
that presenting both sides of a case is more effective with those who are 
well educated or initially opposed, and that in general, two-sided presen- 
tations tend to inoculate against future counterpropaganda. Effective- 
- ness of a communication is influenced by the order in which the pro and 
con arguments are presented, but the differential effect depends on the 
number of sources, how the message is introduced, what happens before 
or after each side is presented, and the type of audience. Fear-arousing 
and threatening communications have in some cases been found to be 
directly related, and in other cases inversely related, to effectiveness. The 
same is true of emotional as against national presentations. A liked 
message has a better chance of being remembered than a disliked one, a 
selected message better than one that the audience chanced onto. One fact 
pervades all these studies: every variable appears to interact with audi- 
ence factors over which the communicator has no control. 


3. The Medium 


Because of the great difference in the cost of communicating through 
the various mass media, much emphasis has been placed by all “persua- 
sive communicators” on determining the differential effects of the media. 
The findings have been very disappointing. While a cross section of the 
public is reached by each medium, with a small decline in magazine 
readership and a large one in book readership at lower educational levels, 
each channel—by which I mean the specific radio or TV program, news- 
paper, newspaper column or page, magazine, and so on—has a very 
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distinctive audience with little overlap."' Given the same audience seg- 
ment, researchers have found no consistent pattern of advantage in one 
mass medium over another. Joseph T. Klapper, in his often quoted study 
of the effects of the mass media, concludes that 


All other conditions being equal, as they are in the laboratory, face-to-face contact 

is more efficiently persuasive than radio, which in turn is more efficient than print. 

TV and films probably rank between face-to-face contact and radio, but this atter 

point has not been empirically demonstrated.” 
He goes on to say that all other conditions are rarely equal in real life. 
This is an understatement. They can rarely be made equal even in the 
laboratory, as numerous studies, especially in the field of education, 
attest. Much depends on the communicator, and this carries over into 
intimate, face-to-face communication. Not only does interpersonal com- 
munication of necessity reach smaller numbers than communication 
through the mass media, but the impact of the communicator is more 
vivid and is likely to have a negative effect if he is attempting to persuade 
individuals on a matter involving personal values." 


4, The Audience 


More than anything else, effectiveness of persuasive communication 
‘ depends on the past history of the receiver of a message—the ground in 
which the seed is sown. This includes the cognitive system—the values, 
attitudes, beliefs, opinions—and the habitual behavior patterns of the 
individual, which in turn, also depend on such idiocratic factors as age, 
sex, education, socioeconomic status, geographic region, and race. 
Equally relevant are such personality factors as need for social approval, 
aggressiveness, authoritarianism, high versus low need for clarity or 
simplicity, self-esteem, and whether the target is particularly topic- 
bound, appeal-bound, communicator-bound, media-bound, style-bound, 
or situation-bound. People, it has been found, expose themselves selec- 
tively to messages, although it is no longer believed, as it once was, that 
they will tend to expose themselves only to supportive-communications. 
They will tend to perceive selectively, or, more correctly, their retention 
is selective, since they must have perceived a message before deciding to 
reject it. Finally, the pressure of group norms tends to inhibit attitude 
change except insofar as the group itself is changing in its values.* 


DEDUCTIVE APPROACHES 


The deductive approaches to the study of communication effects have 
started out with either a behavioristic or a cognitive theory of attitude 
formation. 


Behaviorists 


The behaviorists such as Leonard Doob, Burrhus F. Skinner, Cary] 
Bem, and Arthur and Carolyn Staats base their theories of attitude 
change on learning theory. Theirs is essentially a hypodermic model of 
attitude formation and modification, in which a communication stimulus 
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leads to an observable opinion or behavioral response mediated by an 
attitude. This, in turn, is a tendency, learned through conditioning, to 
respond in a given way. 


' Cognitive Theorists 


The cognitive theorists such as Leon Festinger, Fritz Heider, Charles 
Osgood, and Theodore Newcomb have developed consistency models that 
explain attitude modifications in terms of a strain toward balance in the 
beliefs and emotions of the individual. It is a homeostatic model in the 
sense that a person tries to maintain a logical consistency in the things he 
knows and likes. Thus, if A likes President Nixon but doesn’t like his 
China policy, he will attempt to restore cognitive balance either by 
changing his attitude toward Nixon or by modifying his attitude toward 
China. Festinger would add that he is liable to reduce his dissonance by 
refusing to believe that Nixon holds those views, or by misperceiving the 
news, or by minimizing the importance of China, or by forgetting what 
the President said. 

These theorists not only explain why and how attitudes are formed and 
modified but also try to predict the outcome of a communication effort in 
terms of their theories. The models occasionally lead to incongruous 
conclusions. As Festinger once pointed out, regardless of how much a 
child likes Popeye, he can’t be made to like spinach. Yet balance theories 
tend to suggest that he can. Festinger’s dissonance theory has some 
useful applications to the analysis of persuasive communication if one can 
first measure the attitudes of the target on relevant factors. Sometimes _ 
the predicted behavior fails to materialize, which has led to the sugges- 
tion that “dissonance theory is almost Freudian in its ability to explain 
data, no matter how they come out.” © . 

There are other deductive approaches that attempt to explain why 
people are influenced by persuasive communication, but they tend to be 
extensions of the two described above. One is based on the perceptual 
theory of Solomon Asch and on Muzafer Sherif assimilation-and- 
contrast theory, suggesting that attitude change is due to a change in 
pertinence, or the relative importance of objects, rather than to a change 
in a person’s feelings about the object. Another theory is based on the 
functional approach of Daniel Katz, who says that a person’s attitudes are 
tied to his need system or ego-defensiveness. Any changes in his attitude 
would be due to a change in his psychological need.1® 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROPAGANDA 


In both theory and practice, persuasive communication has been shown 
to have an effect. But this is a far cry from evidence of effectiveness. Nor 
is effective persuasion necessarily the same thing as effective propa- 
ganda. If we could select. our audience on the basis of certain idiocratic 
factors—objective physical and personal characteristics peculiar to an 
individual, such as age, sex, race, education—we might increase by a 
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statistically significant fraction the proportion of those influenced by a 
message. But we would have no control over such factors as personality 
and susceptibility to persuasion, existing values, beliefs and opinions or 
attitudes toward the objects, subjects and situations involved in the 
persuasive message. We can choose our communicator but not determine 
his image. We can select the vehicle of transmission but not the channel of 
reception of the target of our communication. We could maximize the 
effect of all these factors for a single individual, especially if we were able 
to subject him to intensive precommunication analysis. But there is no 
way that this can be done for the diverse assortment of individuals who 
normally make up the audience of the mass media, the vehicles most 
commonly used in international propaganda. 

What all this boils down to is that if our persuasive communication ends 
up with a net positive effect, we must attribute it to luck, not science. The 
propagandist cannot control the direction or the intensity of impact of his 
message, if, indeed, he reaches his target at all. 

So much for the effectiveness of persuasive communication. Prop- 
aganda, as I said earlier, differs from other forms of persuasive communi- 
cation in its source, its purpose, and its target. The purpose of prop- 
aganda may be to influence a government, but it is quite conceivable that 
the most effective and efficient way to accomplish this is to persuade a 
particular segment of the population whose composition is totally dif- 
ferent from that of the individuals who make up the government. It is 
further possible that the propagandist is highly effective in his persuasive 
communication with this segment but that his effectiveness does not 
carry over to the ultimate objective of his propaganda—influencing the | 
government. The effectiveness of propaganda may, therefore, be even 
less predictable and controllable than the effectiveness of mere persua- 
sive communication. 

Now, prediction and contrel are two key elements of effectiveness. 
Another element is an articulable objective. Measurement of effective- 
ness is, of course, impossible without. a specifically stated objective,since 
we cannot say how well a person has succeeded unless we know what he is 
trying to do. Put another way, if you don’t know where you are going, any 
road will take you there. Having an objective, the only way a person can 
successfully attain it is to have control of the vehicle that will take him to 
it. Finally, the only way he can control the vehicle is by being able to 
predict what will happen if he moves various knobs and levers in it. 

*% ok & ok ; 


NOTES 

1. A recent example was the feeler by the senior United States diplomat in the United Arab 
Republic, Donald C. Bergus, whose suggestions to President Sadat regarding a Suez Canal 
solution were termed his personal views by the State Department when they backfired. The 
New York Times, June 30, 1971 
® Edward A. Suchman, Evaluative Research: Principles and Practice in Public Service 
and Social Action Programs (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1967), p. 86. 

"3. Some have spoken of non-purposive communication—for instance, the reflexive “communi- 
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cation” of bees described by von Frisch—but admit that this is not true communication. See 
D. O. Hebb and W. R. Thompson, “The Social Significance of Animal Studies,” in Gardner 
Lindzey and Elliot Aaronson, eds., The Handbook of Social Psychology, vol. 2, 2d ed. 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1968), pp. 738-740. 

4 Harold E. Burtt, “An Experimental Study of Early Childhood Memory: Final Report,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 58 (1941), pp. 485-439. 

5- T have discussed this problem with British, German, Egyptian, Indian, Polish, Czech, and 
French propaganda analysts, to name just a few, and found that they all faced the same 
dilemma we did in the United States. At the time, my analysis of the problem had not as yet 
crystallized in its present form. 

& Cf. Everett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations (New York: Free Press, 1962), pp. 
76-120; William J. McGuire, “Personality and Susceptibility to Social Influence,” in E. F. 
Borgatta and W. W. Lambert, eds., Handbook of Personality Theory and Research 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968), pp. 1180-1187. 

7- Cf. Steven H. Chaffee, “Salience and Homeostasis in Communication Processes,” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, 44 (Autumn, 1967), pp. 439-444, 453. Leon Festinger has suggested that 
“when opinions or attitudes are changed through the momentary impact of a persuasive 
communication, this change, all by itself, is inherently unstable and will disappear or remain 
isolated unless an environmental or behavioral change can be brought about to support and 
maintain it” (“Behavioral Support for Opinion Change,” Public Opinion Quarterly 28 [Fall, 
1964], p. 514). I disagree. Festinger’s own dissonance theory, when viewed in conjunction 
with Fritz Heider’s balance theory, points to the probability of collimation, which requires 
no change in the.environment, only a reorientation toward it. 

8 John R. Mathiason, “Communication Patterns and Powerlessness Among Urban Poor: 
Toward the Use of Mass Communication for Rapid Social Change,” in Studies in Compara- 
tive International Development (St. Louis, Mo.: Washington University Social Studies 
Institute; forthcoming.) 

% See Robert B. Zajonc, “Attitudinal Effects of Mere Exposure,” Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology—Monograph Supplement,.vol. 9, no, 2, part 2 (June, 1968). 

10. C, W. Sherif, M. Sherif, and R. E. Nebergall, Attitude and Attitude Change (Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders, 1965), pp. 201-202. 

11. Alfred O. Hero, Mass Media and World Affairs (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1959), 
p. 50. 

12. Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass Communication (New York: Free Press, 1960), 
pp. 108-109. 

13. This finding emerged from a study that was done by USIA in India under my supervision. 
Intellectuals in India having close personal contacts with Americans were less favorably 
influenced toward Americans than was a matched sample of Indians without such contacts. 
On the other hand, they were more favorably influenced toward America as a country. 
Opinions of USIS Target Groups and Other Literates in Delhi, India, unpublished report 
(Washington: USIA, Research and Reference Service, September, 1966). 

14. A good general review of the literature in this field is provided in Ralph L. Rosnow and 
Edward J. Robinson, Experiments in Persuasion (New York: Academic Press, 1967). 

18- Charles A. Kiesler, Barry E. Collins, and Norman Miller, Attitude Change (New York: 
John Wiley, 1969), p. 236. This book also provides a good general review of the literature on 
deductive approaches to persuasive communication effects. 

16. See McGuire, op. cit., pp. 1136-1139. 
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CHAPTER X 


FOREIGN IDEOLOGY AND PROPAGANDA 


What role does the ideology of a government play in its propaganda in 
international communications? What is the role of the form of govern- 
ment? Opinion is divided on these questions now, as in the past, although 
the trend of thinking of an increasing number of scientists since the late 
1940s has been to emphasize national rather than ideological interests, to 
stress the similarities in the behavior of states over time rather than the 
differences. . 

Nevertheless, the form of government is an important consideration in 
some respects. For example, as an audience, a largely closed society 
presents major problems for the communicator. Penetration of the bar- 
riers can be made difficult, and the uniformity of ideas allowed open circula- 
tion by the government often limits the ambitiousness of the effort as 
well. However, the government often develops a credibility problem as a 
result of its communications control. 

Neither is ideology’s effect one-sided. Although an ideology may in- 
crease the personal commitment of its adherents and those whose conver- 
sion it seeks to.complete, its economic, racial, religious, or other social 
ramifications may induce great fear in the majority, whose members 
usually cling to important cultural traditions in most societies, and may in 
the process alienate many leaders. 

The essays in this chapter indicate, then, that the principles of com- 
munication are valid for all states, and that it is the audience and the 
objective that determine the theme and media used in a message, not the 
nature of the communicator’s regime. 

At the same time, a state identified with an all-embracing ideology may 
well choose to place many of its psychological initiatives in the framework 
of this ideology. Similarly, revolutionary regimes, which must present 
universalistic values as a raison d’étre, often espouse equally intransigent 
positions in their propaganda. In neither case is the ideology determina- 
tive of the appeal: rather it is the interests of the communicator as he 
perceives them that take precedence. 

It is stressed that the content of the illustrative material in this chapter 
should not be considered as having official Department of Defense ap- 
proval, express or implied. 


ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM 

Whether and to what extent political communications are effective may 
be influenced by the degree of control over the flow of the communications 
to and within the audience. It is clear that totalitarian regimes can exert a 
much greater control over communications channels, and hence over the 
information to which their citizens are exposed, than freer societies. On 
the other hand, individuals in closed societies tend to develop filters for 
* regime communications and increasingly rely upon other means of receiv- 
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ing information. Moreover, technological development and growth in the 
volume of communications recently have circumvented many of the con- 
trols that were formerly at the disposal of totalitarian regimes. 

Democratic theory assumes public access to most information so that 
the public may reach decisions on matters of public concern after in-. 
formed deliberation. Totalitarian government rests on almost complete 
control of information. From these antithetical positions it should not be 
assumed, however, that persuasive appeals should be eschewed by demo- 
cratic governments domestically or internationally. Both models rely on 
domestic popular support—or at least tolerance—and both seek to justify 
their actions in communications to external audiences in order to obtain 
an international environment conducive to the realization of national 
objectives. Moreover, the two extreme points on the political spectrum 
serve to illustrate principles, not to portray governments actually in 
power which, inevitably, fall somewhere between the complete democra- 
tic model, on the one hand, and the totalitarian paradigm, on the other. 

A survey of international communications shows that without excep- 
tion each government explains its policies and practices to world audi- 
ences. Different techniques may be employed, different audiences ap- 
pealed to, and different messages conveyed, but each regime, in its own 
style, attempts to sway attitudes in terms which may or may not employ 
ideology or other symbols to persuade. 


PROPAGANDA AND THE MONOPOLY OF MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS* 


By CarLJ. FRIEDRICH 
and 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 


Central to the effective organization and operation of totalitarian Genernniens is the control 
of mass communication processes and output. Propaganda is woven into almost all aspects 
of life in totalitarian systems; it is not oie as merely one tool in isolation from others. 
* ok Ok 
The nearly complete monopoly of mass communication is generally 


agreed to be one of the most striking characteristics of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. It is also one of the features which clearly differentiates it from 
earlier forms of autocratic rule, as we have noted. Modern mass- 
communication media, the press, radio and television, and the film, have 
been developing gradually and have, under competitive conditions, been 
looked upon as an essential condition of large-scale democracy. For, 


*Excerpts from “Propaganda and the Monopoly of Mass Communications,” Chapter 11, 
Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy by Frederich and Brzezinski, 2d ed. rev., Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1965. Copyright 1956, 1965 by The President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. Reprinted by permission. 
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without the possibility of communicating a great deal of information that 
is beyond the reach of the immediate community, even the casual partici- 
pation in policy determination which the citizen of the modern state is 
called upon to perform would be impossible. 

In totalitarian dictatorships, all these means of communication are 
centrally controlled by the government, regardless of whether they are 
also actually owned by the government, as in the Soviet Union, or 
continue under “private” ownership, as in fascist countries. Hence they 
are not available for the expression of criticism or even adverse comment. 
This monopoly of the channels of mass communication is reinforced by the 
control of the means of private communication, the postal services and 
more especially the telephone and telegraph. Wire tapping is a common 
practice, and there is of course no such thing as “privacy” of the mails. In 
the interest of combatting counterrevolutionary plots, the government 
claims the right to open all mail. What this means is that only word-of 
mouth communication remains for those who wish to carry opposition 
beyond the point permitted by the government—surely a rather ineffi- 
cient method under the conditions of modern mass society. All effective 
control over the content of communications is vested in the state, which in 
fact means the top party functionaries who usually possess, as a result of 
previous revolutionary agitation, considerable know-how in the field of 
propaganda, , 
~ Propaganda as such is not a peculiarity of totalitarian dictatorship. It 
has become increasingly recognized as an integral part of all organiza- 
tional activity in a highly literate society. Propaganda has been defined 
in different ways, depending in part upon what it was to be distinguished 
‘from. It should be pointed out here that the Soviets make a clear distinction 
between propaganda and agitation. Some of what we mean here by 
propaganda would, in Soviet terminology, more accurately be called 
agitation. To the Soviets, propaganda is restricted to a more refined, 
rational, documented appeal, designed to convince rather than to induce. 
Agitation tends to be more vehement, striking, and generally aimed at the 
masses. 

It has been said that “propaganda is the other fellow’s opinion.” In line 
with such a superficial notion, many people think of propaganda as essen- 
tially untruth. But no propagandist worth his mettle will prefer an un- 
truth to a truth, if the truth will do the job. This is the vital test of all 
propaganda activity: does it do the job? and what is the job? The needs, 
interests, and requirements of the organization for which the propagan- 
dist works determine the answer to this question. If it is the Red Cross, 
the “job” may be to secure contributions; if the Ladies’ Home Journal, it 
may be subscriptions. The latter example shows that propaganda, under 
competitive conditions, resembles advertising; both are often soft- 
pedaled as “public relations.” In short, propaganda is essentially action- 
related; it aims to get people to do or not to do certain things. That action 
focus may be either very visible or hidden away. But it always is there | 
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and needs to be inquired into, if propaganda is. to be understood. And 
since propaganda is carried on in behalf of an organization, it is equally 
important to inquire into who finances it. Many propagandists are reluc- 
tant, therefore, to reveal the source of their funds.? 

' In totalitarian dictatorships, virtually all propaganda is directed ulti- 
mately to the maintenenace in power of the party controlling it. This does 
not mean, however, that there are not many sharp conflicts between rival 
propagandists. As will be shown later, the maintenance of totalitarian 
dictatorship does not preclude the occurrence of many internecine strug- 
gles; on the contrary, it lends to these struggles a fierceness and violence 
which is rarely seen in freer societies. This issue of the rival component 
elements in the totalitarian society poses very difficult problems for the 
over-all direction of propaganda. The chief propagandist often has to opt 
between such rival groups. (In the National Socialist Ministry of Prop- 
aganda and Public Enlightenment, these rival claims to some extent 
found expression in the organization of the “desk,” that is to say, of 
different bureaus which would report on different sections of the society 
and would thus mirror the conflicts.)3 

The documentary evidence that has become available since the war 
tends to support earlier views regarding the inner workings of Goebbels’ 
propaganda organization.* There is no need here to go into details of the 
organization, but some outstanding features deserve brief comment. 
Perhaps the most important aspect of this “monopoly” control was the 
dualism of government and party. Each had its elaborate propaganda 
setup, both headed by Goebbels, who succeeded in maintaining a measure 
of effective coordination. But on the whole it would seem that the Minis- 
try of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment and the party office of 
propaganda were in a coordinate position. However, key officials of the 
ministry who stood in sharpest antagonism to Goebells, like Otto Diet- 
rich, the press chief of the Hitler government, also occupied pre-eminent 
posts in the party’s propaganda machine. This “personal union” extended 
fairly far down the line. The relationship has been described as follows: 
“The task of the Propaganda Ministry in the whole machine for control- 
ling and creating public opinion might be compared with a Ministry of 
War. It coordinates, plans, and is responsible for the smooth carrying out 
of the whole propaganda effort of the German government. The Party 
Propaganda Department, on the other hand, is comparable to the General 
Staff of an army which actually directs operations and musters and 
organizes the forces and their supplies and ammunition.” ° It is seen from 
this and other evidence that the two organizations had different functions 
within the regime, comparable to the difference between party and gov- 
ernment. The aggressive boldness of a leader of the National Socialist 
movement was as much a quality required of Goebbels as was the forceful 
eaution of a leading government official. It is generally agreed that the 
most important instrument of Goebbels in planning and coordinating all 
the far-flung activities of his two organizations was the Coordination 
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Division of the ministry. Here was centered the conflict between the rival 

requirements of the two organizations; here, if possible, such difficulties 

were solved by the key officials of the division or, if necessary, by 

Goebbels himself. But it was never an easy task to draw together the 

various divergent strands of the propaganda apparatus, and the difficul- 

ties experienced by the Ministry of Propaganda reflected the tensions of 
the moment. It is an ever present problem when total monopoly control 

exists. 

_ The same problem, often in aggravated form, confronts the totalitarian 
propagandist in the field of foreign relations. While he gairis the advan- 

tage of controlling all channels of information to other countries, he 

suffers under the distinct disadvantage of having little chance to secure 

the confidence of people abroad, including the foreign governments them- 

selves about any information reaching them. Hitler showed considerable 

awareness of these difficulties. At one time, talking among intimates, he 

noted that a sharp distinction must be made between handling the domes- 

tic and the foreign press. Radio messages for foreign countries must 

similarly be differentiated. Such messages, if intended for Britain, should 

contain musical offerings, since they would appeal to English taste and 

accustom the British public to tune in to German Broadcasts: “As re- 

gards news-bulletins to Britain, we should confine ourselves to plain 

statements of facts, without comment on their value or importance. . . 

As the old saying has it, little drops of water will gradually wear the 

stone away.”® Goebbels added that the opinion of people who have confi- 

dence in their leadership can be effectively swayed by pointed and un- 

equivocal value judgments. He therefore recommended that, in messages. 
to the German people, reference should be made again and again to “the 

drunkard Churchill” and to the “criminal Roosevelt.” 

This attempt to create stereotype images of the enemy has been de- 
veloped to a fine point in Soviet propaganda. All discussions and pictorial 
representations of the enemy stress some specific feature suggesting the 
enemy’s alleged criminal nature and evil intent. Operating on a huge scale 
and addressing its appeal to the great masses of the Soviet people, Soviet 
propaganda strives to present a simple, unrefined, and strikingly nega- 
tive portrayal, so as to create the politically desirable conditioned reflex 
in those to whom it is directed. . .. It is to some extent in terms of these 
negative symbols that the “consensus” develops. As a matter of common 
observation, shared hostilities are an effective source of political associa- 
tion. Indeed, some political analysts have gone so far as to assert that 
political parties essentially rest on these shared animosities. The totalita- _ 
rian dictatorships have built upon such negativist positions a good part of 
the popular loyalty to the regime. 

During the war, Soviet anti-Nazi propaganda usually associated “Hitl- 
erite” with such terms as “vermin” or “beast,” frequently with corres- 
ponding illustrations. The anti-American campaign has_ similarly 
employed certain words over and over, such as war-mongering and im- 
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perialist, in speaking of American leadership. Krokodil, the humor 
magazine, has become a real rogues’ gallery of various criminal types, 
with beast-like faces, dressed either in U.S. Army uniforms or in top hats 
and morning coats, their fingers dripping with blood and threateningly 
grasping an atomic bomb. In external propaganda, the Soviet Union 
never fails to draw a distinction between the people as such and the 
leaders, who are the ones who fit the stereotype. 

The nearly complete control of all means of mass communication gives 
the totalitarian dictatorship the very great advantage of being able to 
shift its general line of propaganda rather radically over short periods of 
time. This is especially helpful in the field of foreign affairs. After the 

Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939, Communist and Nazi propagandists were 
stressing all of a sudden the common features of these “popular” regimes 
and their contrast with the “Pluto-democracies” of the West. Various 
points were brought forward in this connection—such as that the Rus- 
sians and Germans were both young and vigorous as contrasted with the 
. decadence of the West. Even more striking is Russia’s recent turn in 
regard to Communist China, as indeed has been the change in China 
itself. Such reversals in official propaganda lines are Renee under 
competitive conditions. : 

But while these shifts may work 
tend to bring on a crisis in the C unist movement in other countries. 
Many Communist followers,. including important men, have changed 
sides in the past and may do. so again. After the Hitler-Stalin Pact, . 
twenty-one French Communist deputies out of a total of seventy-two 
abandoned the party.’ Similarly, Nazi sympathizers in.a number of coun- 
tries, especially the United States, were deeply dist: whed,.and anti-Nazi 
activities were assisted by this change. Even deep ‘the fissures 
caused by Khrushchev’s denunication of Stalin. In fact, ‘the repercussions 
of that. move are still audible in the way Communist parties have been 
affected by the conflict between the USSR and China. 

But even internally the alteration in an official line may have sub- 
cutaneous reactions, which the leadership fails to appreciate. When Hi- 
tler suddenly decided to invade the Soviet: Union in the summer of 1941, 
he was much pleased with his success in accomplishing this salto mortale. 
“I am proud that it was possible with these few men [himself, Goebbels, 
and a few aides] to shift course by 180 degrees. No other country could do 
the same.”® In this instance, we know from postwar documents that the 
effect on German public opinion was quite mixed. For, while some men 
who had previously stood aloof decided that in a life-and-death struggle 
with communism they must support Hitler, others concluded that, the 
game was up and joined what became a dangerous and large-scale opposi- 
tion movement. Detached analysis suggests that it was not so much the 
propaganda as the very facts themselves which had the greatest effect.® 

This instance serves to illustrate what is probably a very important 
aspect of all totalitarian propaganda. The fact of monopolistic control 


1 the Soviet Unie they certainly 
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gradually causes in the general public a profound distrust of all news and 
other kinds of information. Since people do not have any other sources of 
information, there develops a vast amount of rumor mongering as well as 
general disillusionment. And since a man cannot think without having 
valid information upon which to focus his thought, the general public 
tends to become indifferent. This in turn leads to a phenomenon we may 
call the “vacuum,” which increasingly surrounds the leadership. Compar- 
able problems have beset autocracies in the past. Well known is the tale 
of Harun al-Rashid, who stalked Baghdad at night disguised as a com- 
moner to find out what was going on. Harun al-Rashid, so the tale goes, 
was wise enough to realize that his subordinates were prone to abuse 
their great power and, instead of employing it for the good of the com- 
munity and the commonwealth, would oppress and exploit the people. He 
had no reliable way of ascertaining the common man’s views through 
regular channels, since all of these were controlled by the very subordi- 


nates he wished to check up on, so the great Caliph disguised himself — 


from time to time and mingled, in the dark of night, with the people in 
taverns and streets to listen to their tales of woe. On the basis of what he 
had heard, he would bring those to trial who had been talked about as 
vicious and corrupt. This problem of checking up occurs, of course, in all 
human organizations, but under orderly constitutional government (and 
the corresponding patterns of responsibility in private organizations), 
such checking occurs readily and continuously as a result of the open 
criticism that is voiced by members not only in formal meetings, but 
informally through press, radio, and all the other channels. Under the 
conditions of totalitarian dictatorship, the check-up becomes exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible. 

This failure to communicate effectively, both within the hierarchy and 
with the rest of the people and the world, we have called the “vacuum.” 
There develops within the totalitarian regime a kind of empty space 
around the rulers, which becomes more and more difficult to penetrate. A 
slow disintegration affecting all human relations causes mutual distrust 
so that ordinary people are alienated from one another; all the bonds of 
confidence in social relationships are corroded by the terror and prop- 
aganda, the spying, and the denouncing and betraying, until the social 
fabric threatens to fall apart. The confidence which ordinarily binds the 
manager of a plant to his subordinates, the members of a university 
faculty to one another and to their students, lawyer to client, doctor to 


patient, and even parents to children as well as brothers to sisters is 


disrupted. The core of this process of disintegration is, it seems, the 
breakdown of the possibility of communication—the spread, that is, of the 
vacuum. Isolation and anxiety are the universal result. And the only 
answer the totalitarian dictatorship has for coping with this disintegra- 
tion of human relationships is more organized coercion, more propaganda, 
more terror. 

We know today that the SS of Himmler made extensive checkups on 
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the attitude of the German population during the war. Many of these 
reports show a remarkable candor about the faltering and eventually 
vanishing support for the regime.!° But there is every reason to believe 
that these reports never reached Hilter, even in abbreviated form. It is 
not even clear how many of them. became available to Himmler. The 
terror that permeates the party and secret-police cadres, no less than the 
general population, operates as an inhibition to truthful reporting. Block 
wardens falsify their reports, in the hope of currying favor with their 
_supériors. We shall see later how this tendency to pretend that results 
are better and more favorable to the regime than the facts warrant and to 
make adjustments, not only in reports about attitudes, but also in those 
about production and maintenance of industrial plant, interferes with 
industrial planning. . . . 

A similar situation arose in Italy. We learn from Leto’s Memoirs that 
only Rocchini among Mussolini’s lieutenants had the courage to tell him 
that the Italian people were bitterly opposed to entering World War II; 
Starace even claimed that almost all Italians would unite behind the 
Duce. The Duce was similarly misinformed about the state of Italy’s 
military preparedness; his subordinates preferred to flatter their chief by 
presenting rosy estimates, suggesting the prowess of his regime. 

In the Soviet Union, the vacuum became most pronounced at the 
height of the Stalin terror. It has now become greatly reduced as a 
consequence of the policies of “popular totalitarianism.” But even under 
the current regime, there is a good deal of it—as shown by the recurrent 
efforts of stimulating “letters to the editor.” It also is operative in the 
world Communist movement and thereby affects the USSR’s intelligence 
work in its foreign relations. It appears that Soviet intelligence is also 
handicapped by the fact that, in some respects at least, it must work with 
and through local Communist parties. If it tried to do without them, it 
would soon find itself in difficulties, particularly with reference to the 
problem of recruiting agents and contacts, as well as penetrating the 
government institutions of foreign powers.!? But when the intelligence 
service employs the local party organization, it is exposed to the effect of 
this process of falsification, rooted both in fear of the Moscow center and 
in ideological blindness. Local Communist leaders, fearful of Moscow 
disfavor and subsequent purges, easily develop a tendency toward over- 
estimating their strength and the degree of inner disintegration in the 
capitalist order. Soviet miscalculations in France and Italy are among 
many examples, dating back to the days of the Comintern and the unsuc- 
cessful Soviet venture in China. Also at the time of the blockade of Berlin, 
undertaken by the USSR in June 1948 to counteract the currency reform 
that the Allies had instituted after lengthy Soviet obstruction, 1? it became 
clear that the Soviet Union, on the basis of East German information, had 
confidently counted upon the Germans in Berlin to abandon the Allied 
cause and submit to the Soviet position; even elementary intelligence 
work could have informed them to the contrary. In fact, there is reason to 
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believe that the entire Soviet policy in Germany was, to some extent, the 
result of such a failure of intelligence, because of excessive reliance upon 
German Communist information. . . 
It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that the Soviet Intelli- 
gence agency, both at home and abroad, operates like a man wearing 
red-colored blinders. Soviet leadership makes special efforts to develop 
alternate channels of information and control in order to eliminate pre- 
cisely this element of coloring and distortion. Soviet espionage, apart 
from collaborating with the local Communist parties, also operates inde- 
pendent networks, which report directly to Moscow. Espionage revela- 
tions show that there are normally at least five such networks in a 
country subjected to intensive Soviet espionage: one working through the 
local Communist party, another run by the MVD, a military intelligence 
network, a commercial espionage network, and finally the foreign-service 
intelligence network. Excessive discrepancies can thus be more easily 
detected when all such reports are processed in Moscow and submitted to 
the policymakers. Similarly, in their domestic surveillance,-the Soviet 
rulers are careful not to make themselves dependent on only one source of 
- information. Apart from the secret police and the ordinary channels of the 
party, there exist the party Control Commissions, which investigate 
party activities in all walks of life; the Ministry of State Control, which is 
specially concerned with keeping in touch with administrative functions ~ 
and making independent reports on their operations; and the prosecutor 
general and his subordinates, who have . . . been given additional inves- 
tigating powers. There is also the technique of samokritika, or self- 
eritique, according to which Soviet officials and functionaries as well as 
the people in general are encouraged, besides examining themselves, to 
criticize the operations, but not the policy, of the party, the state ad- 
ministration, or the economic enterprises.* This not only serves as a vent 
to pent-up aggression, but is also useful to the rulers in detecting current 
weaknesses, abuses, and public attitudes. As a result of this, the Soviet 
regime can, when it wants to, judge the responsiveness of its population 
to its propaganda with a surprising degree of accuracy. Also, besides 
these sources, there are the press and the letters to the press and party 
headquarters, which have, at least for Smolensk, been analyzed 
thoroughly.’* . . . There is one major problem, however: as the totalita- 
rian regime maintains its internal coercion and indoctrination, the degree 
of apparent consensus will in time increase, and the secret police will find 
it much more difficult to do its work. There is no doubt that the Soviet 
population is today much less divided in its opinions and reactions than it 
was a generation ago. This naturally makes information gathering less 
reliable. But it also makes it less urgent, since:such consensus means that 


*“Self-critique” is preferable to the more frequent translation of “self-criticism.” There is 
a Russian word krititsizm which means criticism. Kritika means critique, and the Soviet 


regime is interested in promoting the technique of critique, but not in encouraging a critical 
attitude through criticism. 
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the regime’s ideology has been “internalized”. . . . And propaganda is 
_ thereby greatly facilitated. 

Such consensus, such internalizing of the ideology, did not occur to any 
extent in Germany under Hitler (except within the party). Goebbels was 
by no means unaware of the difficulties he was confronting. In his 
diaries . .. the problem is a recurrent theme. They also show how well 
he knew how to exploit the clumsy views which were being aired by the. 
Allies regarding the German people as a whole, particularly the demand 
for unconditional surrender. As the plain facts of the Allies’ successful air 
war against Germany mounted,. the unconditional-surrender formula re- 
mained as one of the few propaganda weapons to fall back upon. Another 
one was provided by the Morgenthau Plan put forward at Quebec in 
September 1943. But not only did the Allies provide desperately needed 
propaganda weapons; the Soviet Union, by repeatedly demanding that 
ten million Germans be furnished for reconstruction purposes in the 
Soviet Union, allowed Goebbels to note: “Demands like that are wonder- 
ful for our propaganda. They stir German public opinion deeply. The idea 
that our soldiers might not return home at all but might have to remain in 
the Soviet Union as forced labor is a terrible thought for every woman 
and every mother. The German people would prefer to fight to their last 
- breath.”#6 Incidentally, this is an illustration of the fact noted above that a 
propagandist prefers a good fact to the best lie. But in spite of such aids, 
the task of propaganda became ever more desperate as the war con- 
tinued. What evidently kept Goebbels going was that he himself believed, 
at least until the end of 1948, in the Fuhrer’s ability to avert disaster. 

That critical views printed in the press need not have any significant 
effect in a totalitarian regime, unless the leadership sees fit to take them 
into account, is demonstrated by Hitler. Great difficulties resulted from 
his hostility to the German press. This contrasted curiously with his avid 
interest in reading press reports from abroad.!” But although they were 
brought to him almost hourly, they failed to influence his modes of 
expression and his basic propaganda lines. Nor did he receive sound 
information about the probable course of British and American policy, nor 
about the trend of opinion in both countries. When he arrived at his 
decision to go to war with Poland, he did not seem to have expected the 
British to do much more than make a gesture of protest, and he hoped 
until the last to be able to keep the United States out of the war. The 
efforts of certain qualified persons, especially in the Foreign Office, to 
furnish Hitler with more adequate data were thwarted by the predomi- 
nant. party cadres.'8 This circumstance. shows the catastrophic effect of 
the factor we are here analyzing: an unintended consequence of totalita- 
rian terror is an almost complete isolation of the leader. At the time 
Hitler decided to go to war, in the fateful August days of 1939, he isolated 
himself, and no advisers, not even Goering, let alone foreign diplomats— 
according to Sir Neville Henderson’s pitiful account—could secure ac- 
cess to Hitler. 19 
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Not the vacuum specifically, but the effect of it on the totalitarian ruler 
has caused one leading student of these problems to make the following 
comment: 


Where the instruments of public enlightenment are wholly under the domination of 
the active elite of power, the controllers of the media develop a fantasy world in 
which the images communicated to the people have little relationship to reality. 
The stream of public communication becomes dogmatic and ceremonial to such a 
degree that it is inappropriate to think of communication management as a prop- 
aganda problem. It is more accurate to think of ritualization than propaganda.” 


Undoubtedly this kind of ritualization exists to some extent. On the 
other hand, repeated shifts in the actual lines of communication, involving 
the leadership in serious self-contradictions, suggest that large amounts of 
propaganda as such continue to be issued. The “fantasy world” in which 
the dictator lives, and which is a product of the vacuum that the terror 
has created around him, plays its role in competition with the real world 
that he seeks to master. 

The lieutenants of a dictator are often more clearly aware of the 
complexity of the issues and the risks involved in a particular course of 
policy. It is interesting that a key German official believed that Hitler’s 
unrealistic propaganda lines were decidedly detrimental to the regime. 
His comments indicate a typical clash of views between the professional 
propagandist and the ideologue, whether educator or party fanatic, who 
is preoccupied not with the survival but with the advance of the totali- 
tarian movement. This man’s comments are so revealing that they de- 
serve quoting in full: 


I was of the firm conviction at that time that a national socialist Germany could live 
in peace with the world, if Hitler had been restrained in his actions, had bribed the 
radicalism internally, and had externally an objective which took account of the 
interests of other nations. The provocative demonstrations, unnecessary in their 
extent. . . the anti-semitic excesses, the inciting and tolerating of violence, and the 
world propaganda of Goebbels as embodied in the tone and content of his 
Sportpalast demonstrations, were psychologically unsuited to gain support abroad 
for national socialist Germany and to cause other nations to recognize the good side 
of national socialism. These tactless and offensive outbursts decisively influenced 
world public opinion against Germany immediately after 1933.?4 


That the propaganda was unwise probably is right, but it overlooks the 
fact that Hitler was not primarily interested in the German people and 
was basically motivated by his totalitarian mission, as he conceived it; for 
this the German people were merely the ‘tool. 

As in nature, so in society, the vacuum is relative. And since totali- 
tarian dictators, as already mentioned, to some extent at least realize 
their isolation, various efforts are made to reduce the “thin air” around 
them. We have shown some of the techniques employed for increasing the 
’ Intake of popular reactions; totalitarian regimes have also developed 
techniques for increasing the outgo. Apart from the party members’ 
continuing function as spreaders of propaganda lines, there has been 
developed the technique of whispering campaigns. A high party official 
will call in some of his friends a little further on down the line in the party 
and, in strict confidence, tell them something highly startling or secret. 
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He knows perfectly well that they will go and tell somebody else, in 
similarly strict confidence, and so on. This technique was and is employed 
also for the purpose of reaching and misleading foreign correspondents. 
The technique is, of course, not unknown in other societies; but in them it 
serves a purpose radically different from that in a totalitarian dictator- 
ship. It is the means of penetrating a fog rather than reducing a vacuum. 

The vacuum has another curious effect, as far as outgo is concerned. As 
already mentioned, people under totalitarian dictatorships become so 
suspicious of all communication, suspecting every news item of being 
propaganda, that even paramount facts are disbelieved. Thus it appears 
that, as late'as September 12, 1938, the Germans professed not to know, or 
rather not to believe, that Britain and France had declared war upon 
Germany. To the blatant headlines of Goebbels’ propaganda press, their: 

-reaction evidently was: “Another of Goebbels’ propaganda stories.” At 
the time of the Franco rebellion, when the papers reported, quite truth- 
fully, that the British navy was demonstrating in the western Mediterra- 
nean, a widespread public reaction in Germany created a genuine war 
scare, because people were convinced that the British navy was threaten- 
ing instead the North Sea coast of Germany.” Goebbels in his diaries 
reports a number of other instances of this kind, and the entire collection 
provides a striking illustration for the vacuum theory; as the war went 
on, the problem of reaching the German populace became more and more 
perplexing.* 

In the Soviet Union, the war also gave rise to many rumors, which 
swept the population by means of the OWS news agency—a translation of 
the popular and symptomatic abbreviation for the Russian phrase, “one 
woman said. . .” During the period of initial Soviet reverses, many 
exaggerated accounts of Soviet defeats, flights of leaders, and so forth 
were passed from mouth to mouth, contradicting the official radio broad- 
casts and newspaper communiques. Later on, by 1943 and 1944, as a 
corollary to the many promises of a happy future made during the war by 

‘the Soviet leaders, rumors circulated that the Soviet government had 
decided to end collectivization of agriculture and to release all political 
prisoners. Possibly such rumors were even originated purposely by the 
regime itself in order to gain public support for the war effort. In any 
case, some interviews with former Soviet citizens suggest that these 
rumors were widely believed, and the population was quite disappointed 
by the postwar harshness of the Stalinist policies. A similar instance is 
the extensive misrepresentation of figures on the grain harvest in the late 
fifties, which so gravely affected Khrushchev’s agricultural efforts. 

It would seem from all the evidence at our disposal that the vacuum 


* Actually, this problem also plagued the people in charge of wartime propaganda in the 
Western democracies, for during the war “constitutional dictatorships” were instituted, and 


the controls over news resulting from this temporary concentration of power caused’ the 
public to become increasingly suspicious. 
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works like a cancer in ‘the totalitarian systems. This means that its 
growth endangers the continued existence of the totalitarian scheme of 
things. It may even catapult such a dictatorship into a calamitous foreign 
adventure, such as Hitler’s wars. Stalin’s ignorance of the agricultural 
situation similarly made the food problem in the USSR very much more 
acute, according to Khrushchev’s revelations. Reality is hard to perceive 
in a vacuum created by fear and lies, buttressed by force—hence the 
Khrushchevian policy of reducing the vacuum by greater popular partici- 
pation. 

An important feature of totalitarian propaganda is its all- 
pervasiveness, the direct result, of course, of the propaganda monopoly. 
Not only the members of the party and the more or less indifferent 
masses, but even the more or less determined enemies of the regime fall 
prey to its insistent clamor, to the endless repetition of the same phrases 
and the same allegations. A general pattern of thought, almost a style of 
thinking, proves increasingly irrestible as‘the regime continues in power. 
This is the basis of the consensus formation in the USSR. “It is clear,” we 
read in one thorough study of these problems, “that there are people in all 
ranks of life who believe implicitly what they read and hear.” Arguing 
from a presumably hostile sample, these analysts say that despite this “it 
is striking how the more implicit, aspects of Soviet official communica- 
tions, the mode of thought and the categories in which events are 
grouped, are reflected in the thought patterns and expression of our 
informants.”3 ; 

It has been, as a matter of fact, the frequent experience of interviewers 
of former Soviet citizens to find that even those who profess the most 
violent hostility to the Soviet system tend to think in patterns instilled 
into them by that regime. Their attitudes on such matters as freedom of 
the press or ithe party system are often inclined to mirror, even by 
contradiction or negation, official Soviet propaganda. Similarly, in such 
matters as word usage, words laden with propaganda-derived value 
judgments are used as part of their daily vocabulary. They thus serve 
unconsciously as unwitting propagandists for the regime they abhor. 

This singular success of totalitarian propaganda is the result of con- 
stant repetition. Soviet press, radio, oral agitation, and propaganda op- 
erate ceaselessly, supplementing the party and Komsomol activities and 
the ideologically oriented training system.*4 Soviet newspapers, control- 
led centrally, repeat day after day the political themes set by Pravda, the 
organ of the party Central Committee, and Izvestiya, the central- 
government organ. Pravda itself, with a circulation of well over three 
million, is read and studied throughout the Soviet Union, particularly in 
the party cells, where it is compulsory reading. Local newspapers, many 
with circulations of several hundred thousand, such as Pravda Ukrainy 
and Leningradskaya pravda, re-echo the essential points of the Moscow 
daily, often:reprinting its editorials and commentaries. The local press is 
also sometimes given special instructions about the handling of the news 
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and the sequence in which the various statements of the leaders are to be 
presented. For instance, after Malenkov’s “resignation” in February 
1955, Radio Moscow issued such special instructions to all the provincial 
papers. In addition to Izvestiya and Pravda, there are a large number of 
specialized papers for youth, the trade unions, the military, and others, 
published centrally and distributed throughout the USSR. All these 
newspapers, with a combined circulation of over forty-seven million in the 
1950s, play an important role in the Soviet process of indoctrination.” 

This process is backed by the other two basic media of propaganda and 
indoctrination: the radio and personal agitation. The radio, with an esti- 
mated listening audience of about forty million, quite naturally devotes a 
great deal of its time to political matters.* A reliable estimate places the 
amount of time devoted to political and scientific broadcasts at 28 percent 
of the central program time. One of the most important Moscow radio 
broadcasts is the morning reading (7:00 a.m.) of the Pravda editorial, 
which is relayed simultaneously by all other Soviet stations.”” Soviet radio 
publications openly admit the political importance of radio broadcasting, 
as seen in the following statement: “Radio helps considerably in the 
Communist education of the workers. It is one of the most important 
means of disseminating political information, of spreading the all- 
triumphant ideas of Marxism-Leninism, popularizing the most advanced 
industrial and agricultural techniques and the achievements of socialist 
culture, science, and art.” ?® News and editorial programs particularly 
are designed to complement the press propaganda coverage and highlight 
the important points in the current propaganda themes. Foreign news is 
rarely given prompt treatment, and it is usually presented as a commen- 
tary. Furthermore, the use of radio-diffusion speakers, which work on 
the basis of wire transmission and are therefore useless for listening to 
non-Soviet stations, is promoted. This, of course, insures complete 
monopoly for Soviet broadeasting, and about 70 percent of all sets in the 
USSR are of this type. Similar sets are now being introduced in the 
satellite regimes of Central Europe. 

The third and, in some ways, the most important device is that of 
direct, personal agitation. This involves literally millions of agitators, 
some full-time, some part-time during special campaigns, who organize 
mass meetings, give lectures, visit families in their homes, distribute 
literature, set up study and discussion groups, and, in general, attempt to 
draw everyone into active participation in the indoctrination process. The 
estimated number of regular agitators is around two million, thus provid- 
ing one agitator for every hundred Soviet citizens (including children).*° 
In a sense, this mass indoctrination constitutes an effort to conduct. a 
nationwide process of brainwashing, which only a very few succeed in 
completely avoiding. It is on these propaganda processes, as well as on 
the educational training system, that the regime depends for the 
achievement of total ideological integration of its people. It is these 
instruments of mental molding that are used by the administration to 
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produce a generation of convinced followers, thinking and acting in discip- 
lined unison. . 

The technique of personal agitation has been elaborated by the leaders 
of Communist China. Based upon their experience during the long period 
of incubation when they were struggling to survive—a time they speak of 
as the “low ebb”—they have evolved, systematized, and tested what they 
call the democratic “mass line.” As early as 1934 Mao charged the party 
cadres with mobilizing the broad masses to take part in the 

-revolutionary war.*! Although the situation has radically changed, since 
Mao and his party took over the government of all mainland China and 
established a totalitarian dictatorship, they have retained, adapted, and 
elaborated these techniques. “The mass line is the basic working method 
by which Communist cadres seek to initiate and promote a unified rela- 
tionship between themselves and the Chinese population and thus to 
bring about the support and active participation of the people.” There is 
nothing particularly novel about the mass line; it is the propagation of the 
party line, applied under primitive technical and intellectual conditions, 
to millions of illiterate followers. To vulgarize and in the process distort 
and corrupt Marxist economic and social analysis was and remains no 
mean task. The detailed methods are in each case molded naturally by the 
folkways of the particular people. “This method includes the two 
techniques of ‘from the masses, to the masses,’ and ‘the linking of the 
general with the specific,’ the basic formulization [sic] given by Mao 
Tse-tung in ‘On Methods of Leadership’ (June 1, 1943),” writes the most. 
penetrating student of Communist Chinese leadership methods.” 

Fascist propaganda techniques placed a similar emphasis upon the 
spoken word. Both Mussolini and Hitler were powerful orators who 
served as examples to many of their subleaders. Both also explicitly 
favored the technique; Hitler had supported this method emphatically in 
Mein Kampf, and it became a key policy of the Goebbels operation. One 
whole section of the party’s propaganda apparatus was dedicated to the 
training of speakers, and there was a deliberate effort made to cultivate 
oratory rather than written communications. Thousands of men were 
thus trained to emulate Hitler in developing the technique of rousing the 
mass assembly, with its emotional outbursts and its vague longings, to 
violent action against the Jew, the Marxist, and the November criminal. 

Allin all, the system of propaganda and mass communication developed 
in the totalitarian systems is of crucial importance for the maintenance of 
the regime. It may be doubted whether it could function so well without 
the terror, but it cannot be doubted that as it actually functions it is 
highly effective. If manipulative controls are carried beyond a certain 
point, the system becomes self-defeating. Hence the loosening up after 
Stalin’s death was intended to make the anti-Stalin propaganda effective. 
Now that there has developed a distinguishable “Soviet style of think- 
ing,” there can be some easing of the controls. But “it would be unduly 
optimistic to assume that the Soviet leadership is to any major degree 
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moving toward the establishment of free discussion.” ** The principles of 
thought control, as maintained by Lenin and other Communist leaders, 
are merely more flexibly applied. In a sense, such thought control de- 
humanizes the subjects of the regime by Cepriymg them of a chance for 
independent thought and judgment. 
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THE CHANGING SOVIET UNION* 


By ITHiEu pE Soa Poo. 


Monopoly of mass communications has been made more difficult as technological progress 
has improved and increased the channels of communication the sender and receiver may 
Use. 

“When Stalin ruled the Soviet Union only 2 percent of the Soviet people 
had the physical possibility of hearing foreign radio broadcasts. Today 
over a third of the people have that chance. That is a difference of 
monumental significance. . . . . 

“There never was a time when the Bolshevik attempt totally to control 
the information that reached Soviet citizens succeeded in full. There were 
always heroes who kept alive in the privacy of their heads, or within their 
families, political or national or religious faiths that the regime pro- 
scribed. There were also always islands of freedom in prison. Men to 
whom arrest and imprisonment had already happened, who had already 
written off rewards in this life, who knew that their neighbors also were 
enemies of the regime could sometimes talk more freely to each 
other than could people still trying to make their way up the treadmill. . . . 


“There was also always in Stalin’s Russia a rumor net that covered the 
country. Typically, each person in a totalitarian society, for sanity’s sake, 
has to have one or two trusted friends in whom he can confide. Without 
that his thoughts will change; brainwashing will work. A completely 
unexpressed view does not survive. In Stalin’s Russia. . . the net of 
personal confidence covered the country even though each person usually 
could talk freely to only one or two close friends. That is enough to permit 
very high saliency messages to diffuse rapidly thoughout the country. .. . 


“That kind of rumor net is, however, an inefficient kind of information 
channel. It carries only the dramatic item. It provides little richness of 
_ detail and little interpretive background. The best feature of rumor is 
that it may be accurate, contrary to common impressions. The evidence 
from various rumor studies suggests that rumors change little in the 


*From “The Changing Soviet Union,” Current, no. 67 (January 1966), pp. 12-17. Re- 
printed with the permission of Current, copyright holder, and the courtesy of the author. 
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course of transmission in the real world, and that what change takes place 
is in the direction of plausibility. If the truth is indeed implausible, that 
will result in message distortion; but since the truth is more often plausi- 
ble, change in the message is often correction. Rumor . .. was and stillis 
an important source, and on many topics the most reliable one, in Soviet 
society, but it is a grossly inadequate and thin source. In the absence of 
other and more detailed media, even persons very hostile to the regime 
and people who grossly distrust the official sources nonetheless become 
the captives of the totalitarian worldview because they do not have 
enough information to construct a valid picture of reality. . ~. 

“Recognition of this phenomenon by which total control of information 
captures the mind and shapes the worldview of even those who oppose 
the regime, was what led many free world writers in the latter years of 
the Stalin regime to fearfully anticipate a 1984 of brainwashed automated 
men. Orwell, Koestler, Milosz and many other writers expected the 
younger generations, wholly educated under totalitarian control, to yield 
to a value system and world view utterly at odds-with Western civiliza- 
tion. 

“Now in retrospect we see that they were too pessimistic. Soviet youth 
is unquiet. But too often we attribute the rebellious and liberal spirit 
sometimes found among Soviet youth simply to the psychology of adoles- 
cence and the inevitable conflict of generations. That is too simple. Such 
conflict can take many forms. It was not foreordained that Soviet youth 
would like beat jazz or that Soviet artists would paint abstractions. These 
are not the only forms that protest can take. The style of rebellion of the 
flappers and their companions in the 1920’s was not the same as the style 
of today’s adolescents. Rebellion against tradition in the intellectual 
milieu of the philosophes was not the same as that in Greenwich Village 
and Leningrad today. 

“Why are the forms of rebellious individuality so similar in Russia and 
in the West today? Clearly not by coincidence, nor, I would argue, by any 
inevitable law of industrial society, but because of communication. There 
is now enough communication to keep us part of a single civilization, to 
keep us influencing each other, to assure that any Western idea circulates 
in the Soviet Union too. The pessimistic expectation that totalitarianism 
could develop an accepted heinous civilization of its own by 1984 or any 
other year has been defeated primarily by the forces of communication 
and above all, by international radio. . . . 


THE IMPACT OF RADIO 


“In 1940 there were about 1 million wave radio sets in the Soviet 
Union. By 1952 there were about 5.8 million. By now there are perhaps 
35 million. If we simply assume that two-thirds of the sets could receive 
foreign short-wave broadcasts and that a set is available to all members of 
a family, then as a very rough approximation we can say that about one 
person in 57 could listen to a foreign broadcast if he dared to in 1940, 
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perhaps one in 13 in 1952, and one in 2.5 today. This is a highly significant 
change, for it changes drastically 1) the richness of foreign information 
available and, therefore, also changes 2) the role of rumor and 8) the role 
and reactions of the domestic media... . 

“We have said that the accessability of foreign broadcasts to something 
like one Russian in 2.5 (and that means to a large majority of urban, 
educated, white-collar Russians) increases the richness of foreign infor- 
mation available. Mere availability, however, would be of no interest if 
the available broadcasts were not used. After all, how many Americans 
listen to foreign broadcasts? All the evidence, however, is that the Rus- 
sian listener eagerly uses his short-wave bands.” 

Rumor is still important as a source of information about world affairs, 
“but in a very different way from what it was in Stalin’s Russia. When 
one person in 57 had access to direct foreign news and maybe one in a 
couple of hundred heard any one item, its dissemination was largely 
conditioned by the filtering and sometimes distorting character of the oral 
net. In the present situation where one person in two or three has access 
to direct foreign news, in any small circle of friends or co-workers there 
will typically be several who have heard any major item [and ] can diffuse, 
discuss, or correct it. 

“Lest I be misunderstood let me emphasize that even a wide access 
situation does not overcome distortion and misunderstanding in the flow 
of information between countries or cultures. After all, the understand- 
ing by the American citizen of life in Russia is poor indeed, even though 
no censorship bars knowledge from him. But. . .he misunderstands 
because he has little motivation to learn about Soviet affairs, and to the 
extent that he does see Soviet affairs as relevant to him, it is in the 
narrow context of a threatening foe. Soviet facts are functional to him, 
therefore, insofar either as they fit the stereotype of evil or are reassur- 
ing about the intentions of limited capabilities of the potential foe. The 
American media reinforce these limitations on knowledge. . . . 

“On the Soviet side, the development of worldwide media has in one 
respect made the situation similar to that in the West, though in other 
respects it is entirely different. The growth of access to foreign news 
sources with their rich picture of reality means that, as in the West, the 
only absolute barrier to full and accurate information is the psychological 
one. No longer do the devices of a police state successfully keep the 
Soviet citizen in the dark. What he learns or fails to learn is now primarily 
determined by the filters of what is functional to him. 

“The lifting of jamming on almost all foreign broadcasts was the last 
step in making the major filter the citizen’s interest. News was receivable 
with enough effort to evade the jamming before, so it was not a decisive 
barrier. But now it takes no significant effort by any radio owner who 
wants the world news to get it. For the Soviet citizen who craves informa- 
tion about the outside world international radio is but one, though the 
most important one, among a number of media that have been re-opening 
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the channels of contact with Western civilization. There are exhibits and 
dramatic performances and TV kinescopes . . . that are part of cultural 
exchange programs. Personal contact with visitors from abroad has also 
been increasing as well as travel abroad by Soviet citizens. The number of 
the latter to get abroad is in the hundreds of thousands (although an 
overwhelming majority travel to non-capitalist countries.) Travelers to 
the Soviet Union now run at about the same rate including a significant 
number of cultural, educational, scientific and marine personnel. .. . 


Getting the News Sooner 


“The printed word from abroad is also increasingly, but still sparsely, 
available... . [Yet] the motivated Soviet citizen can receive an increasing 
amount of international information from the Soviet media. These have 
had to respond to an increasingly competitive environment. In the Stalin 
era an unfavorable development abroad might be smothered in silence, 
and generally the Soviet media system waited a day or two until Pravda 
could first be told how to treat an unfortunate event, and then tell other 
media how to treat it. That is no longer possible. As officially stated in 
1960, and reiterated in 1963: ‘The central radio stations in Moscow must 
first of all assure timely broadcasts of important political information, 
effective commentary on domestic and foreign events, and the organiza- 
tion of various artistic programs. . . . Because radio should give the 
population the important news before the newspapers do, Tass has been 
instructed to transmit news immediately to central and local radio sta- 
tions. Radio should communicate to the population all important news 
earlier than do the newspapers.’ 


“The Soviet radio has had to change drastically in response to its new 
foreign competition. It now has to report the world news as it occurs and 
not wait for a day. If it waits, it will be scooped by an interpretation other 
than the Soviet one. Silence encourages listening to foreign radio. 


“For the same sort of reason the Soviets have started publishing 
magazines of reprints of foreign materials. There is Inostrannaya 
Literatura (Foreign Literature) and Za Rubezhom (Abroad). [The latter] 
is the great success story of the Soviet magazine world. This weekly, 
started in 1960, had reached a circulation of 400,000 by last September. In 
earlier years of paper shortages, rationed magazine subscriptions, and 
absence of foreign or domestic competition such a press for alien material 
would have been forbidden. But the Soviet Union today proudly claims 
that it can meet the demand for all magazines and that it now sells 
subscriptions to general magazines to all comers. Za Rubezhom has been 
allowed to meet the spontaneous and phenomenal demand. The in- 
terested Soviet common man can now read Walter Lippmann or the 
editorials from Le Monde in a legitimate and extensive, even if highly 
selected, Soviet source. 
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News for Elite Eyes Only 


“For the Soviet elite there is, of course, as there always has been, 
substantial coverage of foreign news sources in the classified monitoring 
reports. These are of differing degrees of completeness according to the 
receiver’s rank: Every day Tass sends virtually the entire nonlocal, politi- 
cal contents of The New York Times to the Soviet Union. Translations of 
whole Western books get produced in editions not for sale to the general 
public. Daily monitor reports can be read by authorized persons (besides 
those who get them personally) in numerous government offices and 
research institutes. The classified foreign news reports issued daily by 
Tass run to about 200 pages a day. . 

“The change in access to foreign information that we have been describ- 
ing is taking place in the context of a still wider though not.deeper change 
in the Soviet communication system, namely, the growth of domestic 
mass media. Just as in a still broader economic context the Soviet Union 
is changing from an underdeveloped into an industrialized nation, so too 
its communication system is changing from a word of mouth system into a 
mass media system... . 


. Promoting Middle-Class Values 


“We know too little about the psychological difference between living in 
a mass media system of communication and a pre-mass media system, but 
there are differences. Daniel Lerner has written about the role of the 
mass media in widening empathic capacity, i.e., enabling people to under- 
stand ways of life and roles that they have not experienced at first hand. 
Others have written of the role of the mass media in homogenizing society 
or in creating a mass society or in debasing culture. Actually, little of this 
speculation has much solid basis in research, but it does suggest some of 
the kinds of changes in the character of life that mass media bring in. 
They bring easy, passive, but obviously enjoyable, entertainment. They. 
change patterns of social visiting, of friendships and of family life. They 
tend to encourage a value system and social structure that is more 
personal or familial, more pleasure oriented perhaps, certainly less group 
focused. They promote uniform middle-class values. In these respects a 
mass media system unifies society and dissolves some of the hold of 
special ethnic or class groups that make it up. 

“Some of these changes can be seen in the Soviet Union. Russification, 
decay of folk culture, amalgamation of rural and urban ways of life, 
adoption of middle-class ways and modern values, increased orientation 
may have other causes too besides media growth, but the development of 
modern mass media reinforce such tendencies. 

“The Soviet press writes about some of these saa related trends in 
ways that sometimes sound much like the parallel discussions in this 
country. There are Soviet pedagogues, for example, who worry that TV 
watching is impinging on reading. One recalls the frequent post-Sputnik 
observation that the Russians are a nation of book readers. The taxi 
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driver with a classic in hand is a favorite idol of visiting journalists. It 
must be recognized that in part this book-reading habit simply reflected 
the aridity and also, to some degree, unavailability of mass media enter- 
tainment. Magazines, newspapers, radio and TV were scarce and what 
was available was ponderous, political and dull. They were dull to the 
point of driving the audience away. 

“Rejection of the dull Soviet mass wedias is still a characteristic citizen 
reaction but less so than ten years ago. Dullness and repetition in pro- 
gramming, is also a prime subject for Soviet discussions on radio and 
television. . . . The mass media revolution that is in process in Soviet 
society consists not only of the increased availability of magazine sub- 
scriptions, tape recorders, transistor sets, and TV, but also in a major 
effort to ligthen their contents... . 


THE MASS MEDIA AS PARTY RIVAL 


“As such material becomes available and as effective mass media be- 
come a major means of coordinating social action and organizing life, one 
very subtle but important consequence has been the decline of the 
agitprop system. When Alex Inkeles wrote his classic book on Public 
Opinion in the Soviet Union, the most characteristic feature of the Soviet 
communication system was the use of oral agitators. Two million 
agitators, getting their guidelines from Bloknot Agitatora, bored the rest 
of their fellow countrymen at regular, sometimes daily, meetings at all 
sorts of places of work. None of that has now changed in any dramatic 
way, but a distinct erosion has set in. . . 

“The organizational network can, of course, still be mobilized at impor- 
tant moments. The last total mobilization was after Khrushchev’s Twen- 
tieth Congress speech which was diffused not by publication but at 
‘meetings of party members all over the country. . . . It is true that 
the party machine with its secretary in every organization is the ruling 
machine. ... But, just as in the West, political machines which still exist 
have been eroded in favor of direct use of the mass media by the top 
leaders to reach the public. ... 

“Tt is easy to oversimplify the picture of that trend. Let us not do so. 
Let us digress for a minute from the Soviet Union onto the general 
problem of the relation between mass media and face to face organization 
at various stages of development. Mass media and face to face communi- 
cation are not completely substitutable commodities. Communications 
research in recent years has demonstrated that there are some things 
best done by the mass media and some things best done by word of 
mouth. They complement each other. The mass media are the cheapest 
way to diffuse knowledge rapidly, but personal influence is: essential to 
get people to act. Any effective program of persuasion or leadership has 
to mesh mass media propaganda with some sort of organization. Effective 
marketing requires not only eiiaii: but also a distribution network 
throuek stores and salesmen. . 
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“In general, modernization substitutes mass media influence for certain 
forms of traditional control and indoctrination within the family and other 
primary groups. While it loosens the grip of these primary institutions, 
however, it does not destroy them, and it also impels the growth, not the 
decline, of various forms of civic, commercial and social organizations. 


“It is this complex, double-barrelled process that is taking place in the 
Soviet Union too. On the one hand, as the Soviet Union becomes a more 
complex industrial society the number and variety of organizations that it 
needs to create to carry out its myriad economic, social and scientific 
programs grow and grow. On the other hand, as the mass media become 
an increasingly important mobilizing, homogenizing and value-setting 
institution, many of the functions performed previously by the most 
primary and most personally controlling organizations, particularly the 
family and the local party organizations, are taken over by the media. 


Competition at Home 


“In a non-Communist society the most natural outcome of the mixed 
relationship in the process of development between the mass media and 
organization, is pluralism. A complex society which mobilizes itself partly 
by the essentially noncoercive but unindividualized means of mass media 
persuasion on the one hand, and partly by a myriad of specialized organi- 
zations on the other, tends most naturally to a pluralistic pattern of 
partial and overlapping loyalties and affiliations. This pattern is in sharp 
contrast to the kind of pre-modern society that socializes and controls 
each person within a single all-embracing primary group, be it a family, 
caste or clan, or be it a guild or party organization. 


“In short, the Soviet conception or organization of society, via an 
encompassing structure of activities arranged at the place of work under 
the full direction of the local party organization was appropriate for 
mobilizing an underdeveloped country without an effective mass media 
system. It is an incubus in the complex society of today and is inevitably 
eroded to the degree that there are effective mass media... . 


“No issue in Soviet life will be more important over the coming years | 
than the struggle over the role of the party. The conservatives will 
continue to insist on effective control via party organization even at the 
inevitable cost of inefficiency and backwardness. The struggle will center 
to some degree on the role and character of the mass media, for, to the 
extent that the mass media are allowed to become lively and appealing, 
they must escape party control and indeed will tend to undermine party 
control. To the extent that the mass media are, on the contrary, held to 
the limited role of loudspeakers for party policies and resolutions, their 
potential for effectively mobilizing society are partially sacrificed. With- 
out the debaters being fully aware of it, the debate over the mass media is 
also a debate over the party. 
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Competition from Abroad 


“Tt is in the light of these issues about the domestic Soviet media that 
the importance of international media must be evaluated. Foreign radio 
and other foreign media have a profound influence on the course of Soviet 
development over and above their influence as direct sources of ideas. As 
competitors for the audience they force the Soviet media to become more 
candid, more lively, more varied. (In that respect, incidentally, foreign 
media succeed precisely as they lose their audience.) To the extent that 
these things happen the role of the party is changed and diminished.” 

What will happen to Soviet society as a result of the new influence of 
the mass media it is difficult to say. “Change is not necessarily gradual 
and continuous. All sorts of things may happen. Nonetheless, it does 
seem possible to predict that in the long run Russia will achieve a more 
modern type of society with a more normal form of social coordination 
that relies more heavily on freer mass media instead of party control and 
is generally more pluralistic.” 


PROPAGANDA AND DEMOCRACY* 


By Jacques ELLUL 


The success of psychological pera is as important to democratic goperninen as it is to 
other forms of government. 


DEMOCRACY’S NEED OF PROPAGANDA 


On one fact there can be no debate: the need of democracy, in its 
present situation, to “make propaganda.”! We must understand, besides, 
that private propaganda, even more than governmental propaganda, is 
importantly linked to democracy. Historically, from the moment a demo- 
cratic regime establishes itself, propaganda establishes itself alongside it 
under various forms. This is inevitable, as democracy depends on public 
opinion and competition between political parties. In order to come to . 
power, parties make propaganda to gain voters. 

Let us remember that the advent of the masses through the develop- 
ment of the democracies has provoked the use of propaganda, and that 
this is precisely one of the arguments of defense of the democratic 

-State—that it appeals to the people, who are mobilized by propaganda; 
. that it defends itself against private interests or anti-democratic parties. 
It is a remarkable fact worthy of attention that modern propaganda 
should have begun in the democratic States. During World War I we saw 


*Excerpts from “The Socio-political Effects,” Chapter V in Propaganda: The Formation 
of Men’s Attitudes, translated from the French by Konrad Kellen and Jean Lerner, Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1965, pp. 232-242. From PROPAGANDA: THE FORMATION OF 
MEN’S ATTITUDES, by Jacques Ellul. Copyright © 1968 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
‘Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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the combined use of the mass media for the first time; the application of 
publicity and advertising methods to political affairs, the search for the 
most effective psychological methods. But in those days German prop- 
aganda was mediocre: the French, English, and American democracies 
launched big propaganda. Similarly, the Leninist movement, undeniably 
democratic at the start, developed and perfected all propaganda methods. 
Contrary to some belief, the authoritarian regimes were not the first to’ 
resort to this type of action, though they eventually employed it beyond 
all limits. This statement should make us think about the relationship 
between democracy and propaganda. 

For it is evident that a conflict exists between the principles of 
-democracy—particularly its concept of the individual—and the proces- _ 
ses of propaganda. The notion of rational man, capable of thinking and 
living according to reason, of controlling his passions and living according 
to scientific patterns, of choosing freely between good and evil—all this 
seems opposed to the secret influences the mobilizations of myths, the 
swift appeals to the irrational, so characteristic of propaganda. 

But this development within the democratic framework can be under- 
stood clearly if we look at it not from the level of principles but from that 
of actual situations. If, so far, we have concluded that inside a democracy 
propaganda is normal and indispensable, even intrinsic in the regime, 
that there are one or more propagandas at work, nothing seems to make 
propaganda obligatory in external relations. There the situation is en- 
tirely different. There the democratic State will want to present itself as 
the carrier of its entire public opinion, and the democratic nation will 
want to present itself as a coherent whole. But that creates some diffi- 
culty because such desire does not correspond to a true and exact picture 
of democracy. Moreover, this implies an endemic, permanent state of 
war. But, whereas it is easy to show that permanent wars establish 
themselves at the same time as:democratic regimes, it is even easier to 
demonstrate that these regimes express a strong desire for peace and do 
not systematically prepare for war. By this I mean that the economic and 
sociological conditions of the democracies possibly provoke general con- 
flicts, but that the regime, such as it is, is not organically tied to war. It is 
led there, volens nolens. And it adjusts poorly to the situation of the 
Cold War, which is essentially psychological. 

Another circumstance imprisons democracy in the ways of propaganda: 
the persistence of some traits of the democratic ideology. The conviction 
of the invincible force of truth is tied to the notion of progress and is a 
part of this ideology. Democracies have been fed on the notion that truth 
may be hidden for a while but will triumph in the end, that truth in itself 
carries an explosive force, a power of fermentation that will necessarily 
lead to the end of lies and the shining apparition of the true. This truth 
was the implicit core of the democratic doctrine. 

One must stress, furthermore, that this was in itself a truth of an 
ideological kind that ended by making history because it imposed itself on 
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history. This attitude contained the seeds of, but was at the same time 
(and still is) the exact opposite of, the current Marxist attitude that 
history is truth. Proof through history is nowadays regarded as the proof. 
He in whose favor history decides, was right. But what is “to be right” 
when one speaks of history? It is to win, to survive, i.e., to be the 
strongest. This would mean that the strongest and most efficient, nowa- 
days, is the possessor of the truth. Truth thus has no content of its own, 
but exists only as history produces it; truth receives reality through 
history. 

One can easily see the relationship between the two attitudes and how 
one can pass easily from one to the other: for if truth possesses an 
invincible power that makes it triumph through itself alone, it becomes 
logical—by a simple but dangerous step—that triumph is truth. But—and 
this is frightening—the consequences of the two attitudes are radically 
different. 

To think that democracy must triumph because it is the truth leads man 
to be democratic and to believe that when the democratic regime is 
opposed to regimes of oppression, its superiority will be clear at first 
sight to the infallible judgment of man and history. The choice is thus 
certain. What amazement is displayed again and again by democrats, 
particularly Anglo-Saxon democrats, when they see that a man selects 
something else, and that history is indecisive. In such cases they decide to 
use information. “Because democratic reality was not known, people have 
made a bad choice,” they say, and even there we find the same conviction | 
of the power of truth. But it is not borne out by facts. We will not 
establish a general law here, to be sure, but we will say that it is not a 
general law that truth triumphs automatically, though it may in certain 
periods of history or with respect to certain verities. We cannot 
generalize here at all. History shows that plain truth can be so thoroughly 
snuffed out that it disappears, and that in certain periods the le is 
all-powerful. - 

Even when truth triumphs, does it triumph through itself (because it is 
truth)? After all, the eternal verities defended by Antigone would, in the 
eyes of history, have yielded to Creon even if Sophocles had not exited. 

But in our time, the conviction of democracy and its claim to inform 
people collide with the fact that propaganda follows an entirely different 
mechanism, performs a function entirely different from that of informa- 
tion, and that nowadays facts do not assume reality in the people’s eyes 
unless they are established by propaganda. Propaganda, in fact, creates 
truth in the sense that it creates in men subject to propaganda all the 
signs and indications of true believers. 

For modern man, propaganda is really creating truth. This means that 
truth is powerless without propaganda. And in view of the challenge the 
democracies face, it is of supreme importance that they abandon their 
confidence in truth as such and assimilate themselves to the methods of 
propaganda. Unless they do so, considering the present tendencies of 
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civilization, the democratic nations will lose the war conducted in this 
area. 


DEMOCRATIC PROPAGANDA 


Convinced of the necessity for using the means of propaganda, students 
of that question have found themselves facing the following problem. 
Totalitarian States have used propaganda to the limit, domestically in 
order to create conformity, manipulate public opinion, and adjust it to the 
deéisions of the government; externally to conduct the Cold War, under- 
mine the public opinion of nations considered enemies, and turn them into 
willing victims. But if these instruments were used principally by au- 
thoritarian States, and if democracies, whose structure seemed made for 
their use, did not use them, can they now be used by democracies? By 
that I mean that the propaganda of the authoritarian State has certain 
_ special traits, which seem inseparable from that State. Must democratic 
propaganda have other traits? Is it possible to make democratic prop- 
aganda? 

Let us quickly dismiss the idea that a simple difference of content 
would mean a difference in character. “From the moment that prop- 
aganda is used to promulgate democratic ideas, it is good; if it is baditis — 
only because of its authoritarian content.” Such a position is terribly 
idealistic and neglects the principal condition of the modern world: the 
primacy of means over ends. But one may say—and this is a matter 
worthy of réflection—that democracy itself is not a good “propaganda 
object.” Practically all propaganda efforts to promulgate democracy have 
failed. In fact, one would have to modify the entire concept of democracy 
considerably to make it a good propaganda object, which at present it is © 
not. 

Also, in passing, I will mention the following thought: “From the 
moment that democracy uses this instrument (propaganda), propaganda 
becomes democratic.” This thought is not often expressed quite so simply 
and aggressively, but it is an implicit notion found in most American 
writers. Nothing can touch democracy: on the contrary, it impresses its 
character on everything it touches. This prejudice is important for under- 
standing the American democratic mythology and the tentative adoption 
of this principle by other popular democracies. | 

Such positions are so superficial and so remote from the actual situation 
that they do not need to be discussed. Besides, they usually come from. 
journalists or commentators, and not from men who have seriously 
studied the problem of propaganda and its effects. Even the majority of 
the latter, however, retain the conviction that one can set up a prop- 
aganda system that expresses the democratic character and does not 
alter the working of democracy. That is the double demand that one must 
make of propaganda in a democratic regime. 

It is argued that the first condition would be met by the absence of a 
monopoly (in a democracy) of the means of propaganda, and by the free 
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intérplay of various propagandas. True, compared with the State 
“monopoly and the unity of propaganda in totalitarian States, one finds a 


- great diversity of press and radio in democratic countries. But this fact — 


must not be stressed too much: although there is no State or legal 
monopoly, there is, nevertheless, indeed a private monopoly. Even 
where there are many newspaper publishers, concentration as a result of 
“newspaper chains” is well established, and the monopolization of news 


_agencies of distribution and so on, is well known. In the field of radio or 


motion pictures the same situation prevails: obviously not everybody can 
own propaganda media. In the United States, most radio and motion 
picture corporations are very large. The others are secondary and unable 
to compete, and centralization still goes on. The trend everywhere is in 
the direction of avery few, very powerful companies controlling all the 


_ propaganda media. Are they still private? In any event, as we have 


already seen, the State must make its propaganda, if only under the 
aspect of disseminating news. 

Assuming that information is an indispensable element of democracy, it 
is, necessary that the information promulgated by the State be credible. 
Without credibility, it will fail, But what happens when a powerful 
private propaganda organization denies facts and falsifies information? 
Who can tell where truth lies? On whom can the citizen rely to judge the 
debate? It is on this level that the dialogue really takes place. The 
problem then is whether the State will support a private competitor who 
controls media equal or superior to its own but makes different prop- 
aganda. It may even be entirely legitimate for the State to suppress or 
annex such a competitor. 

Some will say: “Freedom of expression is democracy; to prevent prop- 
aganda is to violate democracy.” Certainly, but it must be remembered 
that the freedom of expression of one or two powerful companies that do 
not express the thoughts of the individual or small groups, but of 
capitalist interests or an entire public, does not exactly correspond to 
what was called freedom of expression a century ago. One must re- 
member, further, that the freedom of expression of one who makes a 
speech to a limited audience is not the same as that of the speaker who 
has all the radio sets in the country at his disposal, all the more as the 


science of propaganda gives to these instruments a shock effect that the 


non-initiated cannot equal. 
I refer in this connection to the excellent study by Rivero,? who 
demonstrates the immense difference between the nineteenth and twen- 


-tieth centuries in this respect: 


In the nineteenth century, the problem of opinion formation through the expres- 
sion of thought was essentially a problem of contacts between the State and the 
individual, and a problem of acquisition of a freedom. But today, thanks to the 
mass media, the individual finds himself outside the battle . . . the debate is 
between the State and powerful groups. . Freedom to express ideas is no 
longer at stake in this debate. . .. What we have is mastery and domination by the 
State or a some powerful groups over the whole of ihe technical media of opinion 
formation . . . the individual has no access to them. . . he is no longer a particip- 
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ant in this battle for the free expression of ideas: he is the stake. What matters for 

him is which voice he will be permitted to hear and which words will have the 

power to obsess him. . 

It is in the light of this aaiel analysis that one must ask jndaclt what 
freedom of expression still means in a democracy. 

But even if the State held all the instruments of propaganda (and this 
becomes increasingly probable for political, economic, and financial 
reasons—particularly so far as TV*® is concerned), what characterizes 
democracy is that it permits the expression of different propagandas. 
’ This is true. But it is impossible to permit the expression of all opinion. 
Immoral and aberrant opinions are justifiably subject to censorship. 
Purely personal opinions and, even more, certain political tendencies are 
necessarily excluded. “No freedom for the enemies of freedom” is the 
watchword then. Thus the democracies create for themselves a problem 
of limitation and degree. Who then will exclude certain propaganda 
instruments? For the Fascist, the Communists are the enemies of truth. 
For the Communists, the enemies of freedom are the bourgeois, the 
Fascists, the cosmopolitans. And for the democrats? Obviously all 
- enemies of democracy. 

Matters are even more serious. In time of war, everybody agrees that 
news must be limited and controlled, and that all propaganda not in the 
national interest must be prohibited. From that fact grows a unified 
propaganda. The problem that now arises is this: We have talked of the 
Cold War. But it seems that the democracies have not yet learned that 
the Cold War is no longer an exceptional state, a state analogous to hot 
war (which is transitory), but is becoming a permanent and endemic 
state. 

There are many: reasons for that. I will name only one: propaganda 
itself. 

Propaganda directed to territories outside one’s borders is a weapon of 
war. This does not depend on the will of those who use it or on a doctrine, 
but is a result of the medium itself. Propaganda has such an ability to 
effect psychological transformations and such an impact on the very core 
of man that it inevitably has military force when used by a government 
and directed to the outside. There is no “simple” use of propaganda; a 
propaganda conflict is hardly less serious than an armed conflict. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that in cold war the same attitude exists as in the 
case of hot war: one feels the need to unify propaganda. Here democracies 
are caught in a vicious circle from which they seem unable to escape. 

The other principal aspect of democratic propaganda is that it is subject 
to certain values. It is not unfettered but fettered;* it is an instrument not 

of passion but of reason.> Therefore, democratic propaganda must be 
essentially truthful. It must speak only the truth and base itself only on 
facts. This can be observed in American propaganda: it is undeniable that 
American information and propaganda are truthful. But that does not . 
seem to me characteristic of democracy. The formula with which Ameri-_ 
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cans explain their attitude is: “The truth pays.” That is, propaganda 
based on truth is more effective than any other. Besides, Hitler’s famous 
statement on the lie is not a typical trait of propaganda. There is an 
unmistakable evolution here: lies and falsifications are used less and less. 
We have already said that. The use of precise facts is becoming increas- 
ingly common. 

Conversely, the use of nuances and a certain suppleness reveals an 
attitude peculiar to democracy. At bottom there is a certain respect for 
the human being, unconscious perhaps, and becoming steadily weaker, 

_ but nevertheless still there; even the most Machiavellian of democrats 
respects the conscience of his listener and does not treat him with haste 
or contempt. The tradition of respecting the individual has not yet been 
eliminated, and this leads to all sorts of consequences. First, it limits 
propaganda. The democratic State uses propaganda only if driven by 
circumstances—for example, traditionally, after wars. But whereas pri- 
vate and domestic propaganda is persistent in its effects, governmental 
and external propaganda evaporate easily. Besides, such propaganda is 
not total, does not seek to envelop all of human life, to control every form 
of behavior, to attach itself ultimately to one’s person. A third trait of 
democratic propaganda is that it looks at both sides of the coin. The 
democratic attitude is frequently close to that of a university: there is no 
absolute truth, and it is acknowledged that the opponent has some good 
faith, some justice, some reason on his side. It is a question of nuances. 
There is no strict rule—except in time of war—about Good on one side 
and Bad on the other. 

Finally, the democratic propagandist or democratic State will often 
have a bad conscience about using propaganda. The old democratic con- 
science still gets in the way and burdens him; he has the vague feeling | 
that he is engaged in something illegitimate. Thus, for the propagandist 
in a democracy to throw himself fully into his task it is necessary that he 
believe—i.e., that he formulate his own convictions when he makes 
propaganda. 

Lasswell has named still another difference between democratic and 
totalitarian propaganda, pertaining to the technique of propaganda itself, 
and distinguishing between “contrasted incitement” and “positive incite- 
ment.” The first consists of a stimulus unleashed by the experimenter or 
the authorities in order to produce in the masses-an effect in which those 
in power do not participate. This, according to Lasswell, is the customary 
method of despotism. Conversely, the positive incitement, symbolizing 
the extended brotherly hand, is a stimulus that springs from what the 
powers that be really feel, in which they want to make the masses 
participate. It is a communal action. This analysis is roughly accurate. 

All this represents the situation in which democracies find themselves 
in the face of propaganda, and indicates the differences between democ- 
ratic and authoritarian propaganda methods. But I must now render a 
very serious judgment on such activity (democratic propaganda): all that 
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I have described adds up to ineffectual propaganda. Precisely to the 
extent that the propagandist retains his respect for the individual, he 
denies himself the very penetration that is the ultimate aim of all prop- 
aganda: that of provoking action without prior thought. By respecting 
nuances, he neglects the major law of propaganda: every assertion must 
be trenchant and total. To the extent that he remains partial, he fails to 
use the mystique. But that mystique is indispensable for well-made 
propaganda. To the extent that a democratic propagandist has a bad 
conscience, he cannot do good work; nor can he when he believes in his 
own propaganda. As concerns Lasswell’s distinction, the technique of 
propaganda demands one form or the other, depending on circumstances. 
In any event, propaganda always creates a schism between the govern- 
ment and the mass, that same schism I have described in the book The 
Technological Society, and that is provoked by all the techniques, whose 
practitioners constitute a sort of aristocracy of technicians and who mod- 
ify the structures of the State. 

According to Lasswell’s analysis, propaganda based on contrasted inci- 
tation expresses a despotism. I would rather say that it expresses an 
aristocracy. But the famous “massive democracy” corresponds to that, is 
that. Ultimately, even if one tries to maintain confidence and communion 
between the government and the governed, all propaganda ends up as a 
means by which the prevailing powers manipulate the masses. 

The true propagandist must be as cold, lucid, and rigorous as a sur- 
geon. There are subjects and objects. A propagandist who believes in 
what he says and lets himself become a victim of his own game will have 
the same weakness as a surgeon who operates on a loved one or a judge 
who presides at a trial of a member of his own family. To use the 
instrument of propaganda nowadays, one must have a scientific 
approach—the lack of which was the weakness that became apparent in 
Nazi propaganda in its last few years: clearly, after 1948, one could see 
from its content that Goebbels had begun to believe it himself. 

Thus, some of democracy’s fundamental aspects paralyze the conduct of 
propaganda. There is, therefore, no “democratic” propaganda. Prop- 
aganda made by the democracies is ineffective, paralyzed, mediocre. We 
can say the same when there is a diversity of propagandas: when various 
propagandas are permitted to express themselves they become ineffec- 
tive with respect to their immediate objective. This ineffectiveness with 
regard to the citizens of a democracy needs more analysis. Let us merely 
emphasize here that our propaganda is outclassed by that of totalitarian 
States. This means that ours does not do its job. But in view of the 
challenge we face, it is imperative that ours be effective. One must 
therefore abandon the traits that are characteristic of democracy but 
paralyzing for propaganda: the combination of effective propaganda and 
respect for the individual seems impossible. 

There is a last element, which I shall mention briefly. Jacques Drien- 
court has demonstrated that propaganda is totalitarian in its essence, not 
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because it is the handmaiden of the totalitarian State, but because it has a 
tendency to absorb everything. This finding is the best part of his work.® 
It means that when one takes that route, one cannot stop halfway: one 
must use all instruments and all methods that make propaganda effective. 
One must expect—and developments over the past dozen years show 
it—that the democracies will abandon their precautions and their nuances 
and throw themselves wholeheartedly into effective propaganda action. 
But such action will no longer have a special democratic character. 

[To measure the effects that the making of propaganda has on 
democracy], we must distinguish between external and domestic prop- 
aganda. We must not retain the illusion that propaganda is merely a 
neutral instrument that one can use without being affected. It is compar- 

able to radium, and what happens to the radiologists is well known. 
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NOTES | 

_'} Perceptive authors agree that without propaganda-a democratic State is disarmed at 
home (vis-a-vis the parties ) and abroad, the latter as a result of the famous “challenge” that 
sets the democracies and the totalitarian States against each other. But one must not 
overlook the many setbacks that democracy has suffered for lack of propaganda. Maurice 
Megret shows (in L’Action psychologique (Paris: A. Fayard; 1959]) that the crisis in which 
the French Army found itself from 1950 on was in large part caused by an absence of 
psychological action on the part. of the government, and he demonstrates that the famous 
Plan was less than a great success for the same reasons. Finally, we must remember that if 
the democratic State is denied the right to make propaganda, such propaganda appears in 
the form of Public Relations at the expense of the State, and is all the more dangerous 
because camouflaged. 

2. “Technique de formation de lopinion publique,” in L’Opinion Publique (1957). 

3 In France. (Trans.) 

+ Propaganda as such is limited in the democracies by law, by the separation of powers, 
and so on. 

5. See, for example, “Trends in Twentieth-Century Propaganda,” by Ernst Kris and 
Nathan Leites, who contrast the appeal to the super-ego and to the irrational by authorita- 
rian propaganda with democratic propaganda, which is directed at the ego. 

& La Propagande, nouvelle force politique (Paris: A. Colin; 1950). 


IDEOLOGY 


In a real sense, all international persuasive communication implies an 
ideology. Within this general concept, however, differences in ideological 
content are vast and highly significant. The inherent applicability of any 
specific ideology to psychological operations is often lessened as the 
meaning of the ideology is explicated in detail. This is because such 
specification forces an ideology to define itself in terms of concrete 
choices, choices which will alienate some even as they will attract others. 
The individual aspects of a broad philosophy can appeal however to 
different audiences, and the prudent, ideologically motivated com- 
municator will be aware of the aspects-he must emphasize and de-em- - 
phasize to appeal to different audiences. _ 

A second major weakness of ideologically based appeals is, as Bernard 
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Yoh points out, that another government or group may choose to em- 
phasize the contradictions between the communicator’s ideology and the 
traditions and values of the audience. 

Against such weaknesses must be weighed the ability of universalistic 
ideologies to produce “true believers.” An all-encompassing ideology is an 


entire value system with its own justification and ethical code which some fen 
converts may find appealing , and in support of which they may become - : 


jealous or even fanatical. 
COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY AND REVOLUTION* 


By Joun H. Norton 


Selected elements of Marxian theory lend themselves unusually well to either totalitarian 
regimes’ justification or stimuli for revolution. 


* ek OK Re 


An ideology is a philosophical construction which explains everything 
about the historical process by logical deduction from a single basic idea. 
Unlike other philosophies an ideology usually claims a monopoly of truth 
and is intolerant of other outlooks. In these aspects it bears a re- 

‘semblance to religion, with which it is often compared. Unlike revealed 
religions, however, ideologies claim to be based upon scientific truth, 
since they deal with natural and not supernatural processes and since 
they are internally consistent. In this assertion, however, they err by 
ignoring the basis of scientific truth, which is composed of tentative 
(heuristic) propositions to be tested independently by many individuals 
against observable reality and discarded if they do not meet that empiri- 
cal test. Despite the fact that they demand acceptance in the name of 
science, ideologies are dogmas which display very little curiosity about 
the real world. But in this respect they are less secure and more subject 
to change than religions. They purport to explain natural events, and - 
they are therefore open to challenge when they fail to predict them. 

Ideologies play an important role in social change. They seem to arise . 
from the psychological stresses produced when a social system is not in 
equilibrium, and they serve the individual who accepts them as a means 
for relieving these tensions. In this respect they offer a consistent picture 
of the universe which gives meaning to the life of the individual and offers 
an explanation of the events he witnesses. Often they serve as replace- 
ments for old value systems which have broken down under social 
change, and they serve as a rallying point for those individuals who are 
dissatisfied with the social system.! 

Because of their religious and pseudoscientific nature, ideologies can be 
used to influence and organize people. Those who use them for this 


*Excerpts from “Russia, China, and Insurgency,” Naval War College Review, XXIII, 


no. 2 (October 1970), pp. 60-68. Reprinted with the approval of the Editor, Naval War 
College Review, and the author. 
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purpose are not necessarily cynical or sinister manipulators; it is more 
likely that they have accepted the ideology too.? Particularly for those at 
the center of a revolutionary movement, the psychological satisfaction of 
directing that movement toward a meaningful ideological goal can be 
tremendous.’ So, aside from the intrinsic appeal of the ideology itself, 
there are powerful psychological and social rewards for those who sub- 
scribe to it. 

Marxism and its offshoots are just such ideologies. 

Marx proposed a theory of history and economics which, with modifica- 
tion, is still widely accepted. He saw history as a process in which 
people’s thoughts, attitudes, and actions are largely determined by 
economic factors. These factors were held responsible for the division of 
people into classes and for the struggle between those classes which 
would—after passing through periods of feudalism and capitalism— 
finally and inevitably result in a revolution of those who produced wealth 
(the workers), which in turn would bring about a utopian classless so- 
ciety. 

Marx’s view of this society was optimistic and idealistic. He foresaw it 
as a society in which. . . 


men would exercise a much greater, and equal, control over their individual 
destinies; would be liberated from the tyranny of their own creations such as the 
State and bureaucracy, capital and technology; would be productive rather than 
acquisitive; would find pleasure and support in their social cooperation with other 
men, rather than antagonism and bitterness in the competition with them.* 
This utopian vision still has much appeal today. It represents enough 
universal human longing to attract the radical students in the indus- 
trialized countries as well as the peasant societies of the Third World. 
Four points in Marx’s theories are particularly important. First is his 
argument that misery and want are not natural conditions, but political 
ones—the results of social institutions and not of scarcity. In this, his 
philosophy continues in a direct line from that of the French Revolution, 
whose leaders saw human happiness and the alleviation of poverty as the 
ends of revolution. (Note the significant contrast of this idea to that of the 
American Revolution, which was fought to free individuals to seek their 
own happiness within a political order based on their own consent. This is 
an important practical and philosophical difference.® ) 


Second is Marx’s emphasis on historical determinism. Despite his con- 
cern with human happiness, human beings are seen not as individuals 
with individual needs and capabilities, but as agents of an historical 
process over which they can have little control.The corollary of this 
notion is purely ideological—that humans can best find happiness now by 
joining, not resisting, the inevitable movement toward socialism and the 
victory of the working class. 

Third, we have Marx’s conception of the dialectic of the historical 
process, which meant that out of the conflict of thesis (the old society) and 
antithesis (reaction to its injustices) would emerge a new synthesis (the 
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new order). A corollary of this idea was that reforms of the old order only 
slowed the historical process and the ultimate revolution and were there- 
fore undesirable. In short, “real” change could only be brought about by 
revolution. 

Finally, we come to Marx’s idea of the alienation (estrangement, de- 
humanization) of man in industrial (capitalist) society, by which he meant 
that the division of labor and the necessity for bureaucratic administra- 
tion created by the advance of technology had resulted in a condition 
wherein man received no self-fulfillment from his work and life. It is this 
concept, seized upon by Marcuse and other contemporary social critics, 
which has crystallized opposition to unthinking commercialism and 
bureaucratic government by the student left in the industrialized coun- 
tries. 

The problems with Marx’s original theories are well known. The labor 
theory of value, upon which he based much of his argument, was later 
shown to be deficient. His touching confidence that human nature would 
change from acquisitiveness to cooperation with the imposition of diffe- 
rent social institutions was ill founded. He failed to see that his scheme 
provided no safeguards against the conversion of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat into the tyranny of a party; his classless society allows for no 
other institutions which could compete with the state or offer that society 
some defense against the totalitarianism of the new elite. 

‘Nevertheless, the elements of Marx’s theory mentioned above make it 
unusually susceptible to perversion into dogma for ideological purposes, 
either as the charismatic justification of a totalitarian system or as a 
stimulus to revolution. The theory tells men that they can achieve happi- — 
ness by changing certain political institutions held to be responsible for 
their misery. It tells them that they will be acting against history if they 
. do not change these institutions in a certain way (revolution). It explains 
their present discontent, and it gives them a sense of participation in 
history if they adhere to the theory. In short, it claims a monopoly of 
truth, supports all those who believe in it, and provides a justification for 
ignoring or eliminating those who disagree. Marx was clever enough to 
have been able to recognize these problems, had he lived into the 20th 
century. An enemy of classes and bureaucracy, he would very likely be 
appalled by the Communist states today. Even at the end of his life he 
wrote to his son, “I am not myself a Marxist.” 

It was left for Lenin to covert these theories into ideology. . . . He 
made two important contributions. He extended the theory of revolution 
to include not only the proletariat, but the large mass of peasants as well. 
And he forged the priesthood of the Communist Party as the conspirato- 
rial vehicle for revolution and the guardian of the dogmatic faith of 
Marxism. 

Mao Tse-Tung’s addition to Marxist ideology arose out of his well-known 
experiences in mobilizing a peasant base to struggle against the 
Nationalist Government and the Japanese. In the course of this struggle 
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he continued to move away from reliance on the proletariat and toward 
reliance on the peasants as the backbone of communism. He thus incor- 
porated into the body of Marxist doctrine the peasant who had been 
despised by Marx and his European followers and who had been ulalized 
but largely overlooked by Lenin. 

The success of Mao’s organizational efforts and guerrilla tactics in 
China moved him to elevate the new emphasis into dogma and extend it 
to international politics, where he now postulates a worldwide “guerrilla 
war” of the underdeveloped, rural Third World against the metropolitan - 
powers of Europe and North America.® This element in Mao’s ideology 
has been both the instrument and the motivation for China’s mischief 
making in the Third World and, of course, contributed also to the break 
with Russia. 

What then is the role of contemporary Marxist ideology in the unstable 
social and political situation existing in the developing countries? How 
much is it responsible for the unrest there? What appeal does it have to 
individuals in those societies and why? To what degree is it merely a tool 
of Soviet and Chinese interests? 

. -The Soviets and China have promoted revolution and the spread of 

Marxist ideology in the underdeveloped countries for their own political 
_ purposes. But to believe that the influence of communism in these areas is 
solely, or even chiefly, the result of conspiratioral, outside Communist 
“takeover” tactics is to ignore the inherent relevance of this ideology to 
the Third World and to render ourselves incapable of dealing with the 
complex situation in the Third World except in the emotional and some- 
what simplistic manner in which ‘we have reacted in Vietnam and the 
. Dominican Republic. 

Do we really think that modern Communist ideology could have taken 
such deep root in Asia and Latin America if it did not have some meaning 
to the people there? The Third World is not Eastern Europe, where 
communism was imposed on an unwilling population by Stalin’s armies. 
It stretches the imagination to believe that the hundreds of thousands of 
highly motivated Vietcong can be but dupes of clever organizers and 
propagandists. . 

Marxist ideology and Communist organization are, and will continue to 

_ be, successful in the underdeveloped countries for at least five reasons: 

(1) Marxist utopianism fits right in with the natural i aa which 
exists in all peasant societies. 

(2) Communist organization offers a quick, practical means for native 
intellectuals to gain a pervasive control of their societies. 

(8) Communist governments are effective in creating pouuicat controls 
_ capable of holding a society together in today’s world. 

(4) The hostility of Communist doctrime to: Western Europe and the 
United States provides a rationale for developing countries to cast off 
odious colonial influence and inappropriate Western-style political sys- 
tems. 
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(5) Both the ideology and the hierarchical social organization of modern 
communism offer the individual a satisfying substitute for the vanishing 
social institutions of extended family, tribe, and local community. 

Utopianism is a common phenomenon among those whom Morris Wat- 
nick calls the “history-less” peoples of the world—those whose actions are 
governed by custom, and whose imagination spans only one generation.”* 
There it acts as a psychological safety valve for the trials of a difficult 
existence. When social institutions begin to break down or to change 
rapidly, this utopianism bursts forth frequently in desperate, futile peas- 
ant rebellions (e.g., the 16th century Bauernkrieg in Europe on the eve of 
the Reformation).® Such rapid social change is occurring today in the ~ 
Third World under the impact of new ideas. 

This native drive for millennial rectification of perceived wrongs is usu- 
ally directed against whomever is in authority as the society disinte- 
grates. But it is doomed to achieve nothing unless it can be effectively 
organized. It can be organized by means of appropriate ideology and 
methods of control. Communism in its present form offers both. The 
elements of Marx’s theory accord perfectly with the millennial dream of 
the peasant in time of stress “Alienation” and “class exploitation” explain 
his unhappiness, the “classless society” provides his goal, the “need for 
revolution” shows him how to act, and “historical determinism” gives him 
the sense of participation in an historical process. 

‘Who then are attempting to use this ideology to control and manipulate 
the dissatisfied majority? Foreign agents? Local Communists trained in 
Moscow and Peking? 

Most revolutionary leaders in the Third World are indigenous intellec- 
tuals who are otherwise excluded from positions of power in their 
societies, who find communism relevant to them personally, and who see 
it as the best tool to modernize their countries.1°™ In Marxist ideology 
they, too, find self-justification; in Communist organization they find the 
means to put themselves in power and to guide their societies toward the 
more sophisticated political systems necessary to survive in the last third 
of the 20th century. The backgrounds of Communist leaders have been 
found to be surprisingly similar to those of their local nationalist oppo- 
nents.!? Except in rare cases they are not workers or peasants, but men 
educated in modern ideas. 

Here we find many similarities with prerevolutionary Russia and China 
(similarities which are not lost on Third World leaders). Communism was 
not imposed upon Russia from without. It was eagerly adopted by native 
Russian intellectuals who used it as a tool to overthrow Kerensky’s 
provisional government, install themselves in power, and work for mod- 
ernization. In China, after the nearly disastrous manipulations of Russian 
agents, it was a homegrown intellectual, Mao, who guided the country to 
a successful Communist revolution. A look at the biographies of current 
Vietcong leaders reveals few peasants and workers, but a high proportion : 
of schoolteachers, architects, and engineers, whose “foreign training” 
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was usually acquired in Paris.43 It is especially with regard to these 
indigenous revolutionary leaders that we usually underestimate com- 
munism as a compelling, relevant force in the developing world by label- 
ing such people “dupes,” “foreign agents,” or “Power-hungry cynics.” 

Does communism deliver what it promises to these modernizing 
nationalists? Although many of the promises are not kept, it does satisfy 
what is perhaps the greatest immediate need of their societies—not 
economic development, but political cohesion. The Communists offer 
effective government based on widespread mobilization of the community 
in political and economic programs. To label these governments totalita- 
rian dictatorships may be true, but it does not tell the whole story— 
perhaps not even the most important part of it. The significant differ- 
ence between the dictatorships of Ho and Diem was that Ho constructed 
the institutions necessary for a modern political system, while Diem did 
not. The United States’ great failure in dealing with insurgency in the 
Third World has been that we have never offered these peoples an 
effective alternative to totalitarian control as a.rapid means to political 
modernization. I believe we must try, for I believe that democracy and 
effecitve government are not mutually exclusive. !4 

Points 4 and 5 above probably need less discussion. It seems obvious 
that the old colonial powers appear as more of a threat to the new leaders 
than do Russia or China, partly because many of their economies are tied 
to the West (a fact which is seen as “nonpolitical” in the United States; 
after all, it’s just business). These economic relations with the powerful, 
industrialized countries are often perceived in the developing countries as 
exploitation and, therefore, “neocolonialism.” Witness our current prob- 
lems in Latin America. Similar Soviet economic relations, such as the 
‘natural gas sales to Western Europe, are only just beginning and are 
therefore not so clearly perceived. 

Furthermore, the Western Powers, in an unsophisticated, idealistic, 
and parochial manner have attempted to push the forms, if not the 
substance, of Western Constitutional democracy upon developing coun- 
tries for whom these institutions are not very relevant—less relevant, in 
fact, that homegrown communism. These systems have in many cases 
been properly rejected or modified out of existence, and the new nations 
are now experimenting with their own institutions—sometimes with dis- 
astrous results. If we hope to encourage other peoples toward systems of 
government we believe best, we had better study carefully the elements 
in other ststems which-are perceived by them as more appropriate for | 
their own needs 

The psychological rewards of modern communism as a substitute for 
decaying traditional social institutions have already been mentioned and 
explored. They are a powerful motivating force for which men will give 
their lives. 

Hopefully, the above discussion will have demonstrated that the popu- 
larity of Communist ideas and the penetration of Soviet and Chinese 
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influence in the Third World have not been simply the result of tactics 
used by Communist insurgents to organize and control a population, but 
rather the result of the relevance of certain elements of Marxist ideology 
and Leninist political organization to conditions in developing societies. 
For our own national interest we simply cannot afford any longer to 
ignore these elements because of our hostility to “communism.” 
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PROPAGANDA AND IDEOLOGY* 


By JACQUES ELLUL 


Ideology limits propaganda; propaganda alters and destroys ideology. 


THE TRADITIONAL RELATIONSHIP 
A relationship between propaganda and ideology has always existed. 


*Eixcerpts from “The Socio-political Effects,” Chapter V in Propaganda: The Formation 
of Men’s Attitudes, translated from the French by Konrad Kellen and Jean Lerner, Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1965, pp. 194-202. From PROPAGANDA: THE FORMATION OF 
MEN‘S ATTITUDES, by Jacques Ellul. Copyright © 1968 by Alfred A. On: Ine. 

Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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The pattern of that relationship became more or less established toward 
the end of the nineteenth century. I will not give here an original or 
specific definition of ideology, but will merely say that society rests on 
certain beliefs and no social group can exist without such beliefs. To the 
extent that members of a group attribute intellectual validity to these 
beliefs, one may speak of an ideology. One might also consider a different 
process by which ideology is formed: ideologies emerge where doctrines 
are degraded and vulgarized and when an element of belief enters into 
them. However that may be, it has.long been known that some ideologies 
are compatible with passive behavior, but most of them are active—.e., 
they push men into action. 

Moreover, to the extent that members of a group believe their ideology 
_ to represent the truth, they almost always assume an aggressive posture 
and try to impose that ideology elsewoers In such cases ideology be- 
comes bent on conquest. 


The drive toward conquest may arise within a society as a conflict 
between groups (for example, the proletarian ideology vs. others within a 
nation), or it can aim at targets outside, as a nationalist ideology will. The 
expansion of an ideology can take various forms: it can accompany the 
expansion of a group and impose itself on collectivities being embraced by 
the group, as with the republican ideology of 1798 or the Communist 
~ ideology of 1945, which accompanied the armies. 

Or an ideology such as that of Labor in a bourgeois society may expand . 
by its own momentum on a purely psychological plane. In this case, the 
ideology assumes a non-imperialist attitude; meanwhile it penetrates the 
group that represents such an attitude. In this fashion the ideology of 
Labor helped bring about the bourgeois orientation of all Western society 
in the nineteenth century. 


Finally, an ideology can expand by certain other means, without force 
and without setting an entire group in motion: at that point we find 
‘propaganda. Propaganda appears—spontaneously or in organized 
fashion—as a means of spreading an ideology beyond the borders of a 
group or of fortifying it within a group. Evidently, in such cases prop- 
aganda is directly inspired by ideology in both form and content. It is 
equally evident that what counts here is to spread the content of that 
ideology. Propaganda does not lead a life of its own; it emerges only 
sporadically—when an ideology tries to expand. 

Propaganda organizes itself in conformity with that ideology, so that in 
the course of history, we find very different forms of propaganda, depend- 
ing on what ideological content was to be promulgated. Also, propaganda 
is strictly limited to its objective, and its working processes are relatively 
simple in that it does not try to take possession of the individual or 
dominate him by devious means, but simply to transmit certain beliefs 
and ideas. That is the current relationship between ideology and prop- 
aganda. The classic pattern, still in existence in “the nineteenth 
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century—and considered valid today by many observers—no longer pre- 
vails; the situation has undergone profound changes. 

Lenin and Hitler found a world in which the process of ideological 
expansion was more or less set. But their intervention in this domain 
would be the same as their intervention in all others. What actually was 
Lenin’s and thereafter Hitler’s great innovation? It was to understand 
that the modern world is essentially a world of “means”; that what is most 
important is to utilize all the means at man’s disposal; and that ends and 
aims have been completely transformed by the profusion of means. The 
fact that man in the nineteenth century was still searching for ends led 
him to neglect most of the available means. Lenin’s stroke of genius was 
to see that, in reality, in our twentieth century, the ends had come to be - 
secondary to the means or, in many cases, of no importance at all. What 
mattered was primarily to set all available instruments in motion and to 
_ push them to their limits. 

Moreover, Lenin was carried along by the conviction that such extreme 
utilization of all means would, a priori, lead to the establishment of: 
Socialist society. The end thus became a postulate that was easily forgot- 
‘ten. That attitude agreed exactly with the aspirations of the average man 
and with his firm belief in progress. That is why Lenin designed a 
strategy and a tactic on the political plane. There as elsewhere he permit- 
ted the means to assume first place; but that led him, on one hand, to 
modify Marx’s doctrine, and on the other, to give the doctrine itself a 
level of importance secondary to action. Tactics and the development of 
means then: became the principal objects even of political science. 

With Hitler one finds precisely the same tendency, but with two differ- 
ences: first of all, a total lack of restraint. Lenin envisaged the application 
of progressive, limited, adjusted means. Hitler wanted to apply them all, 
and without delay. Second, the end, the aim, the doctrine, which Lenin 
merely had demoted to second place, disappeared altogether in Hitler’s 
case—the vague millennium that he promised cannot be regarded as an 
aim, nor can his anti-Semitism be considered a doctrine. Instead, we pass 
here to the stage of pure action, action for action’s sake. 

This completely transformed the relations between ideology and prop- 
aganda: ideology was of interest to Lenin and Hitler only where it could 
serve.an action or some plan or tactic. Where it could not be used, it did 
not exist. Or it was used for propaganda. Propaganda then became the 
_ major fact; with respect to it, ideologies became mere epiphenomena. On 
the other hand, ideological content came to be of much less importance 
than had been thought possible. In most cases, propaganda can change or 
‘modify this content as long as it respects such formal and customary 
aspects of the ideology as its images and vocabulary. 

Hitler modified the National Socialist ideology several times according 
to the requirements of propaganda. Thus Hitler and Lenin established an 
entirely new relationship between ideology and’ propaganda. But one 
must not think that Hitler’s defeat put an end to that; actually, it has 
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become more widespread. There is no question that the demonstration 
was compelling from the point of view of effectiveness. Moreover, the 
trend launched by Lenin and Hitler touched on all prevailing ideologies, 
all of which now exist “in connection” with propaganda (i.e., live by 
propaganda) whether one likes it or not. It is no longer possible to turn 
back; only adjustments can be made. 


THE NEW RELATIONSHIP 


_ These new propaganda methods have completely changed the relation- 
ship between propaganda and ideology, and as a result the role and value 
of ideologies in the present world have changed. Propaganda’s task is less 
and less to propagate ideologies; it now obeys its own laws and becomes 
autonomous. 


Propaganda no longer obeys an ideology.! The propagandist is not, and 
cannot be, a “believer.” Moreover, he cannot believe in the ideology he 
must use in his propaganda. He is merely a man at the service of a party, 
a State, or some other organization, and his task is to insure the efficiency 
of that organization. He no more needs to share the official ideology than 
the prefect of a French department needs to share the political doctrines 
of the national government. If the propagandist has any political convic- 
tion, he must put it aside in order to be able to use some popular mass 
ideology. He cannot even share that ideology for he must use it as an 
object and manipulate it without the respect that he would have for it if 
he believed in it. He quickly acquires contempt for these popular images 


and beliefs; in his work, he must change the propaganda themes so 


frequently that he cannot possibly attach himself to any formal, senti- 
mental, political, or other aspect of the ideology. More and more, the 
propagandist is a technician using a keyboard of material media and 
psychological techniques; and in the midst of all that, ideology is only one 
of the incidental and interchangeable cogs. It has often been stated that 
the propagandist eventually comes to despise doctrines and men. This 
must be put into context with the fact, analyzed above, that the organiza- 
tion served by propaganda is not basically interested in disseminating a 
doctrine, spreading an ideology, or creating an orthodoxy. It seeks, 
instead, to unite within itself as many individuals as possible, to mobilize 
them, and to transform them into active militants in the service of an 
orthodoxy. 


Some will object that the great movements that have used propaganda, 
~ such as Communism or Nazism, did have a doctrine and did create an 
ideology. I reply that that was not their principal object: ideology and 
doctrine were merely accessories used by propaganda to mobilize indi- 
viduals. The aim was the power of the party or State, supported by the 
masses. Proceeding from there, the problem is no longer whether or not a 
political ideology is valid. The propagandist cannot ask himself that 
question. For him, it is senseless to debate whether the Marxist view of 
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history has more validity than any other, or whether the racist doctrine is 
true. That is of no importance in the framework of propaganda. 

The only problem is that of effectiveness, of utility. The point is not to 
ask oneself whether some economic or intellectual doctrine is valid, but 
only whether it can furnish effective catchwords capable of mobilizing the . 
~ masses here and now. Therefore, when faced with an ideology that exists 
among the masses and commands a certain amount of belief, the prop- 
agandist must ask himself two questions: First, is this existing ideology 
an obstacle to the action to be taken, does it lead the masses to, disobey 
the State, does it make them passive? (This last question is essential, for 
example, for propagandists who operate in milieux influenced by Bud- 
dhism.) In many cases such an ideology will indeed be an obstacle to blind 
action, if only to the extent that it sparks some intellectual activity, no 
matter how feeble, or provides criteria, no matter how insecure, for 
judgment or action. In this case the propagandist must be careful not to 
run head-on into a prevailing ideology; all he can do is integrate it into this 
system, use some parts of it, deflect it, and so on.? Second, he must ask 
himself whether the ideology, such as it is, can be used for his propagan- 
- da; whether it has psychologically predisposed an individual to submit to 
propaganda’s impulsions. 

In an Arab country colonized by whites, in view of the Islamic ideology 
that has developed hatred for Christians, a perfect predisposition to 
nationalist Arab and anti-colonialist propaganda will eixist. The prop- 
agandist will use that ideology directly, regardless of its content. He can 
become an ardent protagonist of Islam without believing in the least in-its 
religious doctrine. Similarly, a Communist propagandist can disseminate . 
a nationalist or a democratic ideology because it is useful, effective, and 
profitable, and because he finds it already formed and part of public 
opinion, even if he himself is anti-nationalist and anti-democratic. The 
fact that he reinforces a democratic belief in the public is of not impor- . 
tance: one now knows that such beliefs are no obstacle to the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship. By utlilizing the democratic ideology that Com- 
munism supports, the Communist party obtains the consent of the masses 
to its action, which then puts the Communist organization in control. 
Propaganda thus brings about the transition from democratic beliefs to a. 
new form of democracy. 

Public opinion is so uncertain and unclear as to the content of its 
ideologies that it follows the one that says the magic words, not realizing 
the contradictions between the proclamation of a catchword and the 
action that follows it. Once the “Machine” is in control, there can be no 
objection to it by those who adhered to the previously prevailing ideol- 
ogy, which is always officially adopted and proclaimed by the new organi- 
zation in power. People live therefore in the mental confusion that prop- 
aganda purposely seeks to create. 

In the face of existing, usable ideologies, the propagandist can take one 
of two paths: he can either stimulate them, or mythologize them. In fact, 
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ideologies lend themselves well to both methods. On the one hand, an 
‘ideology can be expressed in a catchword, a slogan. It can be reduced to a 
simple idea,. deeply anchored in the popular consciousness. And public 
opinion is used to reacting automatically to the expressions of a former, 
accepted ideology: words such as Democracy, Country, and Social Jus- 
tice can now set off the desired reflexes. They have been reduced to 
stimuli capable of obtaining reflexes in public opinion, which can turn 
from adoration to hatred without transition. They evoke past actions and 
aspirations. To be sure, if a formula is to be able to stimulate, it must’ 
correspond to existing conditioned reflexes that were forged gradually in 
the course of history by adherence to an ideology. The propagandist 
limits himself to what is already present. From there on he can use any 
ideological content at all, no matter where or when. Differences in appli- 
cation will be determined according to psychological, historical, and 
ecoriomic criteria, to insure the best utilization of ideology in the realm of 
action. I have said that ideology is a complex system capable of evoking 
one aspect while leaving out another; the propagandist’s ability will 
consist precisely in making these choices. — 

On the other hand, the propagandist can proceed by transforming 
ideology into myth. Some ideologies can indeed serve as a springboard for 
the creation of myths by the propagandist. Such transformation rarely 
takes place spontaneously. Generally, ideology is quite vague, has little 
power to move men to action, and cannot control the individual’s entire 
consciousness. But it furnishes the elements of content and belief. It weds 
itself to myth by the complicated mixture of ideas and sentiments, by 
grafting the irrational onto political and economic elements. Ideology 
differs radically from myth in that it has no basic roots, no relation to 
humanity’s great, primitive myths. I have already said that it would be 
impossible to create a complete new myth through propaganda. How- 
ever, the existence of an ideology within a group is the best possible 
foundation for the elaboration of a myth. In many cases, a precise opera- 
tion and a more pressing and incisive formation will suffice. That the 
message must be formulated for use by the mass media automatically 
contributes to this: the fact that the widespread belief is now expressed in 
one-third the number of words and shouted through millions of 
loudspeakers, gives it new force and urgency. 

The coloration supplied by psychological techniques, the power of effi- 
ciency demonstrated by the integration in an action, the over-all nature 
attributed to the construction of an intellectual universe in which ideology 
is the keystone—all that can be accomplished by the propagandist. In 
such fashion Socialist ideology was transformed into myth by Leninist 
propaganda, patriotic ideology became national myth, and the ideology of 
happiness was transformed into myth at the end of the nineteenth cen-— 
tury. In this fashion, too, the myth of Progress was constructed from a 
group of propagandas based on bourgeois ideology. 

Finally, the propagandist can use ideology for purposes of justification. 
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I have shown on several occasions that justification is an essential func- 
tion of propaganda. The existence of a generally accepted ideology is a 
remarkable instrument for providing a good conscience. When the prop- 
agandist refers to collective beliefs, the man whom he induces to act in 
accord with those beliefs will experience a feeling of almost unshakable . 
self-justification. To act in conformity with collective beliefs provides 
security and a guarantee that one acts properly. Propaganda reveals this 
consonance to the individual, renders the collective belief perceptible, 
conscious, and personal for him. It gives him a good conscience by making 
him aware of the collectivity of beliefs. Propaganda rationalizes the 
justification that man discovers in the prevailing ideology, and gives him 
the power to express himself. This holds true, for example, for the 
ideology of peace utilized by the Communist party: as soon as this ideol- 
ogy is used, everything, even hatred, is justified by it. 
For a long time, man’s actions, just as certain of his reactions, have 
been partially inspired by ideology. The masses may act because of a 
- spontaneous belief, a succinct idea accepted by all, or in pursuit of an 
objective more or less vaguely outlined by an ideology; democratic ideol- 
ogy sparked such behavior. But the relationship of ideology to prop- 
aganda has completely changed this. 

In a group in which modern propaganda is being made, man no longer 
acts in accord with a spontaneous ideology, but only through impulses 
that come to him from such propaganda. Only the ignorant can still 
believe that ideas, doctrines, beliefs can make man act without the 
utilization of psycho-sociological methods. Ideology not used by prop- 
aganda is ineffective and not taken seriously. The humanist ideology no 
longer provokes a response: in the face of modern propaganda, intellectu- 
als have been completely disarmed. and can no longer evoke the values of 
humanism. Torture (of political enemies) is implicitly accepted by public 
opinion, which expresses its dismay only in words, but not in action. With 
regard to the war in Algeria, it is well known that the most ardent 
defenders of P. H. Simon (a young lieutenant who exposed the practice of 
torture during that war) defended him only verbally and when they could 
afford to: once they were in combat, plunged into action, such “ideas” 
were relegated to a secondary level, and the F.L.N. and military 
propaganda—which, on both sides, accused the enemy of torture and thus 
legitimized its own actions—took over again. The same is true for Chris- 
tian ideology, which no longer inspires action: Christians are caught in a 
psycho-sociological mechanism that conditions them to certain practices, 
despite their attachment to other ideas. Those ideas remain pure ideology 
because they are not being taken over by propaganda; and they are not 
taken over because they are not usable. In this fashion, such an ideology 
loses its reality and becomes an abstraction. It loses all effectiveness in — 
relation to other ideologies being used by propaganda. 

Moreover, in this relationship between ideology and action, we em- 
phasize that nowadays action creates ideology, not vice versa, as the 
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idealists who relate to past situations still would like to believe. Through 
action one learns to believe in “some truth,” and even to formulate it. 
Today, ideology progressively builds itself around actions sanctioned by 
propaganda. (For example, in order to justify certain actions in Algeria, 
an entire, complex ideology was created.) Thus, in various ways—all the 
result. of propaganda—ideology is increasingly losing its importance in 
the modern world. It is devalued whether propaganda uses it or not; in 
_the latter case because it reveals its ineffectiveness and cannot prevail 
against the competition;.in| the former, because when used, it is broken 
up: some aspects of it are used and others pushed aside. 

The same holds true for ideology as for doctrine; when propaganda uses 
it, it destroys it. The transformation of the Marxist doctrine by prop- 
aganda, first Lenin’s and then Stalin’s is well known. Works such as those 
by P. Chambre, de Lefévre, and Lukaes explain this “evisceration” of 
doctrine by propaganda very well. All that is believed, known, and 
accepted is what propaganda has promulgated. It is the same for ideolo- 
gy, which is merely a popular and sentimental derivation of doctrine. One 
can no longer establish anything at all on genuine ideologies in. social 
groups; one can no longer hope to find in such ideologies a solid point of 
support for redressing man or society. Ideology has become part of the 
system of propaganda and depends on it.® 
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| NOTES | | 
| Ideology plays a certain role in propaganda. It can prevent propaganda from developing 
when the governmental centers themselves are the seat of an ideology. . . . On the other 


hand, it has been shown how the belief in certain utopias (goodwill of the people, harmoniza- 
tion of international interests, and so on) is also a negative factor here, just as the ideology 
of democratic elites is less suitable than that of an aristocracy as the basis for a propaganda 
plan. Conversely, when the belief of the elites is progressive, it will lead to a powerful 
propaganda. Thus ideology partly determines whether a climate is favorable or unfavorable 
to the creation and use of propaganda, but it no longer is the decisive factor. 

2. This is why one ideology cannot serve as a weapon against another ideology. Propaganda 
will never proclaim the superiority of an ideology over that of the enemy, for in doing so it 
would immediately fail. Against an opposing ideology one can only counter with a waiting 
attitude, an attitude of hope, and with questions as to what the future will bring. By thus 
asking an ideological adversary concrete questions pertaining to the future, the propagan- 
dist follows Marx’s method of “progressing from language to life.” 

3. This can have decisive consequences, for one must not forget that this is the road by which 
a change in “culture” (in the American sense of the word) can take place, that is, a true 
change of civilization, which was so far maintained by the stability of ideologies and 
“chain-thinking.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TOTAL WAR* 
By BERNARD YOH 
Social contradictions. may be used by or against revolutionary ideology. 


Psychological warfare has been used throughout military history as one 
*Original essay by Bernard Yoh. 
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among many tactics to attain military goals. The use of psychological 
initiatives—for example, ruse, showing the flag, war cries, threat—in 
conflict has often brought about the turning point of a battle or war. Yet, 
even more often, these techniques have been learned and used 
haphazardly without having been systematically studied and taught. 

Historically, the people who have used psychological warfare most 
extensively are the Chinese. (The Chinese historical novel, The Three 
Kingdoms, describes numerous battles in which psychological tactics 
played an important part.) And in the words of Sun Tzu, the best known 
strategist in China (200 B.C.), “The first choice is to conquer a nation 
without fighting a war.” 


TRADITIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE VERSUS | PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL TOTAL WAR 


In the Western world, medieval concepts of chivalry evolved into the 
unwritten rules of “conventional” warfare, which characterized both 
world wars and numerous smaller conflicts. The “Marquis of Queensbury” 
approach discouraged the use of psychological techniques, which were 
considered underhanded and unethical. 

Even today, psychological warfare is limited by inadequate study, 
incomplete understanding, and suboptimum use. In the military forces of 
most Western countries there is little dedication to the use of psychologi- 
cal operations and relatively slight stress upon its developmnet as a 
weapon. 

Communist doctrine, however, puts a high priority upon psychological 
warfare. Indeed, military action is viewed by Communist armed forces as 
a tool for the achievement of a psychological condition which will in turn 
bring about the realization of political objectives. This reversal of 
priorities has created a new dimension in warfare. _ 

One indication of this change is in the structure of Communist armed 
forces. Every unit from a platoon to an army has one or more “political 
cadre member” or “political commissar” to oversee the psychological 
implementation at every level. They are usually of equal rank to the 
commanding officer. But regardless of rank, the political officer always 
has the last word on all policy decisions. Furthermore, the political officer 
has his own chain of command and communication—outside the regular 
military organization—directly to a member of the politburo. 


This emphasis on thorough indoctrination and consistent predominance 
of political objectives even at the lowest levels is designed to guarantee 
the psychological contribution to the campaign, to insure that each 
member of each military unit is a “true believer,” is devoted to his cause, 
is prepared to make the sacrifices requisite for furthering that cause, 
remembers to place all military circumstances in their “proper” political 
contexts, and is awake te the psychological potential inherent i in every 
situation. 
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GUERRILLA WARFARE: THE BAIT—SOCIAL DISORDER: THE 
TRAP 


Since the end of World War II, numerous revolutionary groups have 
challenged the legitimacy of governments in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. Having recognized their conventional military inferiority in 
personnel and equipment, many have relied upon guerrilla techniques to 
overthrow the incumbent regimes. However, it has rarely been the 
strategy of revolutionaries to rely on guerrilla military successes alone. 
Instead, aware of the Communist conception of psychological total war, 
they have concentrated much of their resource base and many of their 
hopes on psychological victories—the creation of dissension, dissatisfac- 
tion, and disorder in society. 

As the government focuses on the “war effort” and asks greater sac- 
rifices of the nation, severe strains are placed on the loyalty, patience, 
and understnading of the populace. It is this increased cost that the 
government demands of its citizenry that the guerrilla hopes to 
eavlale 


CONTRADICTION AND IDEOLOGY: A PAIR OF TWO-EDGED 
SWORDS 


The philosophy of the revolutionary is to “utilize contradiction, control 
contradiction, and promote contradiction.” These “contradictions” are 
therefore the seeds of destruction of government, powerful psychological 
tools the incumbent regime provides the insurgent. The objective of the 
government that wishes to preserve its dominion in the face of such a 
challenge is clear, then: it must eradicate contradiction between the 
government and the people. Corruption, electoral fraud, power abuse, 
ineffectual and arrogant bureaucrats may be fatal to a Bovenunent under 
revolutionary siege. 

On the part of the revolutionary force, ideology is often a oearnl 
weapon because its sweeping generalizations allow many charges to be 
~ levelled at government in the name of ideology. But ideology also consti- 

tutes a potentially severe handicap to the revolutionary forces. If the 
generalizations can be used to castigate specific programs of the govern- 
ment, they can also be employed by the government to point out con- ° 
tradictions between revolutionary beliefs and the underlying attitudes 
and traditions of the population. 
Too often, however, governments, concentrating on control of the 
economic, political, and military environments in which the revolution has 
_developed, have neglected the potential for a psychological offensive, 
have neglected to use ideology to defeat insurgents through their own 
contradictions. The primary objective of psychological total war must be 
to marshal all available societal resources to secure the allegiance of the 
communications media, the intellectual and academic community, the 
organized and professional political elements, the rural community, the 
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workers, and the business community. The support of each is necessary 
to government success. And the allegiance of all can only be secured by 
imaginative use of psychological stimuli. When these six basic compo- 
nents of society are definitely won over to the government cause, the 
revolutionary forces are destined to fail in their own goals. They will have 
lost to the technique mastered by their forebearers: psychological total 
war. 


PROPAGANDA 


The purpose of this section is to illustrate many of the principles 
discussed earlier in the context of diverse propaganda appeals from 
governments and insurgent groups around the world. 

The geographical grouping used here is arbitrary. Different criteria 
could be employed to group such appeals. For example, propaganda is 
often dichotomized: revolutionary versus status quo; developed versus 
underdeveloped; democratic versus totalitarian; Communist versus 
non-Communist; government versus insurgent; and the like. 

None of these dichotomies is satisfactory for the broader purposes of 
this casebook. Eventually, most governments will either abjure the use of 
ideology or force it to conform to the state’s needs. Propaganda is used to 
support the interests of the communicating entity, interests that, in 
terms of the study of communications, need not usually be considered in 
country-specific terms. 

Therefore, to conform to the purposes of this casebook, what follows 
here are grouped essays dealing with political matters almost exclusively — 
(while in fact governmental propaganda addresses a wide range of sub- 
jects). However, these articles, though primarily political in emphasis, 
focus on objectives, methods, media, policy planning, and organization. 
They are arranged on the basis of origin of the propaganda. 


Western Europe 


THE PROJECTION OF BRITAIN ABROAD* 


By Max BELoFF 


. Cultivating the desired image of a country in foreign audiences is an extraordinarily 
complex undertaking. The high costs support the thesis that reevaluation and analysis of 
techniques and effects should be a continuing function of government. A positive image can 
be created that is still not the desired image. : 


: * KR ok ok ok 
Efforts directed towards creating a favourable image of one’s own 
‘country are nothing new in the history of inter-state relations. The 
monarchs of the ancien régime who spent so much money on palaces and 
spectacle, who patronised the arts and men of letters, were clearly not 


*Excerpts from “The Projection of Britain Abroad,” International Affairs (London), 
XLI, no. 3 (July 1965), pp. 478-489. Reprinted with the permission of Oxford Universitv 
Press and the author. 
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insensible to the political dividends to be drawn from such investments. It 
would be surprising if Britain were not concerned in this form of peaceful 
competition for: 
If it is true to say as we believe, that of all the great Powers none is so dependent, 
for reasons of security and trade, on maintaining friendly relations with other 
countries as is the United Kingdom, then logically this country should spend more, 
in relation to population and resources, than other countries in order to maintain 
efficient Information Services overseas.! 

Nor is . . . [one] correct in assuming that information work can be 
limited to promoting particular ends of British policy as distinct from a 
more generalised projection of Britain’s image. On the contrary, unless 
people have a high regard both for the country which is endeavouring to 
persuade them of the advantages of a certain course of action, and for the 
credibility and reliability of the institutions through which it purveys 
information in support of its views, the machinery available will not be 
able successfully to perform its required function when a specific case 
arises. Successful work in the information field demands a high degree of 
continuity both as to the regional area of concentration and as to the 
substantive content of what is offered. It cannot simply be turned on and 
off at will. 

_ Finally, . . . the image that is used to attract tourists to this country, 
the beefeaters and thatched cottages—and that is for this specific sphere 
extremely successful, does in fact handicap the country’s efforts to pro- 

ject quite other facets of Britain which are important for our commercial 
~ and even our political objectives. Tourists want to visit museums and 
antiquities; but a country whose image is limited to this aspect will hardly 
be looked to as a source of industrial equipment or new ideas in the fields - 
of science, education, social institutions and so forth. We surely have no 
wish to see Britain regarded in the 20th century as was Italy in the 18th. 

* k ke * 

It is a perfectly valid point that it is much harder to individualise the 
appeal of a country which wishes to present itself as being in the van- 
guard of scientific or industrial advance; there is a common style pervad- 
ing much of modern industrial civilisation, and national differences may 
be thought of as marginal, or as only perceptible to the expert in a 
particular field. But the fact that something is difficult does not mean that 
it is not worth doing. It is also true that rewards of investment in this 
field are very difficult to measure, though some would argue that modern 
market research is not without its application here; and the BBC has by 
now a relatively long experience of gauging the size of its foreign audi- 
ences, and the impact of its programmes upon them. 

Furthermore, there are aspects of the effort itself which lend them- 
selves to direct assessment. It is possible, for instance, to evaluate our 
exports of books, and reckon up the number of British books that secure 
translation into other languages. It is possible to work out the proportion 
of students from other parts of the world who come to our institutions of 
higher education to acquire specialised skills and more general prepara- 
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tion for positions of leadership in their own societies. It is harder, but it 
should not be impossible, to get some idea of their quality, and to know 
whether we are getting the best representatives of their generation or 
only those who cannot go elsewhere. We should be able to derive some 
information from the coverage of British affairs in the foreign Press and 
discover whether we need to do more to assist both resident correspon- 
dents, and the larger number of foreign journalists who come for shorter 
periods under official auspices. 

In addition to such possibilities of concrete evidence as to Britain’s 
standing there are other and more personal impressions to be 
evaluated—the feelings, for instance, that scientific, academic and other 
professional men derive from their travels and their contacts with foreign 
colleagues, a rather underworked vein in some people’s view. And there 
_ is, above all, the large mass of information at the disposal of the world of _ 
business. Such impressions can at least be checked with advantage 
against the changes in the regional distribution of expenditure by the 
Foreign Office, the [Commonwealth Relations Office] CRO, the Banish 
Council and the BBC. 

oO OK Ok Ok 

Naturally this does not mean that there is a direct relationship between 
the efforts of information or cultural agencies and the popularity of the 
country concerned. Other and more powerful motives may come into 
play. For instance, there is some reason, one would imagine, to believe 
_ that there is more latent goodwill towards Britain in that Cinderella- 
- continent, Latin America, despite its relative neglect in these respects, 
than in the Arab Middle East which has absorbed a very high proportion 
‘of the total British effort. Indeed, the question of whether one should row 
with or against the tide is one of the hardest to answer; but the responsibil- 
ity clearly lies with the policy-making departments rather than with the 

information agencies, and need not be much further explored here. 

But one comment is perhaps in order. There is in Britain’s case a 
peculiar political complication (not faced by the French or Germans) that 
arises out of our doubly complicated relationship with the United States. 

In the first place we are allied as the principal competitors with the 
~ Communist Powers for access to the hearts and minds of the “ancommit- 

ted” nations. In the second place, there is the fact that both we and. the 
Americans are protagonists of the use of English as a “second language,” 
and that individuals who have acquired the use of English can freely 
choose between British or American books, broadcasts and so forth, and 
are equally able to pursue higher studies or training in the United States 
or in the English-speaking countries of the Commonwealth, including 
Britain herself. 
From these facts some people would draw the conclusion that it should 
_ be a matter of indifference to us whether it is the British or the American 
effort in the information field that prospers in any particular part of the 
world. Provided that the students we lose go to America and not to China 
or Russia, or provided the foreign literature in circulation is American 
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and not Communist, we have nothing to worry about and might indeed 
welcome on financial grounds the substitution for our own efforts of 
‘American ones. 

Against this there is the alternative argument that the general similar- 
ity of our ultimate political objectives presupposes neither universal 
coincidence of opinions nor the absence of competition between ourselves 
and the United States. It is clearly not a matter of indifference to us 
whether British or American aircraft, automobiles or other industrial 
goods are bought by particular customers; nor, as we have all too good 
reason to know, is this matter of indifference to Americans. 

Such commercial preoccupations have their counterpart in the informa- 
tional and even cultural undertakings of the two countries. If students of 
technical subjects use British texts or go for training to Britain, the odds 
are that the apparatus they will want their countries to acquire will be 
British also. If the links they establish are with the United States, so too 
will the United States become the country to which they continue to look 
after their professional or industrial careers are established. It is true 
that the demands of the “underdeveloped” world are so enormous that 
Britain and the United States together cannot hope to meet them all; 
perhaps all the resources of all the developed countries are likely to fall 
short of what is needed. But we want to be in a position to choose how to 
direct our own limited resources, and in the matter, for instance, of 
bringing students to our universities to make certain that we get a fair 
proportion of the best ones. 

If one accepts this view, certain practical consequences follow. For it is 
also certainly the view taken by the Government of the United States. It 
is perhaps most obvious in the field of book exports, which is of direct 
commercial interest to us quite apart from the impact it may have upon 
the “projection of Britain” at large. The American Government has gone 
much further in a variety of ways in facilitating the export of books to the 
“underdeveloped” countries and in subsidising or guaranteeing pub- 
lishers in a variety of ways than our own Government has hitherto shown 
itself prepared to contemplate. And there are no signs that the United 
States would be prepared to regard the promotion of literacy in English, 
or the supply of educational material, as a co-operative rather than a 
national effort. In the cireumstances the adaptability and performance of 
the British publishing industry is one of the most creditable parts of the 
record; but it may find itself outgunned if it is left to fight its own battles. 

Where a more short-term appreciation of British attitudes is con- 
cerned, newspapers and magazines matter more than books. Here again, 
there is an element of competition though not in so direct a fashion. On 
the one hand there are the airmail editions of the English “quality” 
newspapers, whose growth is limited by their unprofitability—duties on 
newsprint are the obvious handicap imposed by the Government on their 
development. There is also the international role of “Reuters” as a 
supplier of news and trainer of journalists for overseas countries. 
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On the other hand there is the blanketing of the world market for news 
by Time magazine and to a much lesser extent by other similar American 
publications. It is not clear that there is any way in which this situation 
might be remedied to our advantage; there may well be economic reasons 
that rule out an operation of this kind from a British base. But that does 
not mean that the effects are not serious. It is worth reminding oneself, 
when people talk of British influence “east of Suez” or of reviving our 
links with Latin America, that for a large proportion of the people whose 
interest or support we wish to attract, what they know about Britain is 
what Time magazine can find room for, and that any voice that Britain 
“may have independent of America’s in world affairs must: be a muffled 


“one. 
OR * ok x 


In these circumstances our position depends very much on what advan- 
tages we can take of media that depend less on language, or where 
indigenous languages can be used with greater freedom, namely radio 
and television. One is, of course, familiar with the fact that the wartime | 
effort of the BBC provides a remarkable example—perhaps the most 
remarkable of all—of the rapid exploitation to the utmost of what was still 
‘a relatively new technique. But wartime provides a stimulus of its own. 
Furthermore, from the technical point of view, one was trying to reach an 
audience much of which was located conveniently near at hand. World- 
wide coverage is another matter, and if this is to be successfully achieved 
at high quality, much capital expenditure will be required for new relay 
stations and their equipment, as well as an increase in current expendi- 
ture. The direct return in the shape of sales of receiving equipment may 
be less important, since radio receivers of the cheaper kind are suitable 
for production in many countries. But in. sound radio—whether it be 
direct broadcasts or transcription services—we start with some consider- 
able advantages, which should not lightly be thrown aside. 

The coming of television presents a more difficult problem. In the 
present preparatory phase where television is still for the minority (out- 
side the advanced industrial countries) and where access to it is to be had 
by other countries mainly through the provision of films or other “canned” 
material, international competition takes the form of bids for supplying 
transmitters and studio equipment, and of offers to assist in the training 
of technicians and producers, which is a more complicated affair than it is . 
for sound radio. Success in this important, though little publicised, form 
of competition (which involves private firms as well—in view of the dual 
structure of British television) may have direct economic consequences on 
the sale of receiving equipment, but it will also influence the choice of 
programmes by such stations, and therefore have a direct impact upon 
the image of Britain that is presented. 

But as has been suggested, all this may only be a preliminary stage 
before we come to the television era proper. What at present distin- 
guishes television from radio is its short initial range. We cannot even 
watch European programmes unless channelled to us through Eurovi- 
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sion. There seems a consensus of opinion that the development of earth- 
satellites will one day make this limitation obsolete. “Early Bird” shows 
what a relay through national networks can do: what will come is direct 
transmission which any individual can pick up as he can foreign radio 
broadcasts on short wave. The only question in dispute is how soon. Once 
this happens we may be in for a very fierce competition of a new kind, of 
which the lineaments are only dimly visible. We do not fully know what 
the immediacy of visual images can do in creating attitudes and re- 
sponses; though we know something from Hollywood’s effect upon the 
foreign image of America. It is certainly a case where considerable 
advance thought should be given to what is to be done, not forgetting the 
rather terrifying financial implications of entering this new epoch in the 
‘history of the international use of mass-media. 

Even if we make the decision that to some extent Britain must project 
herself through all the means available to her, the problems do not end 
here. Britain has both advantages and disadvantages when it comes to 
competing in this field. The advantages consist in a high degree of profes- 
sionalism, particularly but by no means exclusively, in radio, and the 
proved ability to communicate a national message without either the 
exaggeration that defeats its ends, or the vulgarity that goes with too 
pronounced an infusion of commercialism. We have managed with some’ 
skill to give the BBC a reputation for objectivity not subjected to the 
transient policies of individual British governments. The printed output _ 
of the Central Office of Information—the service organisation for all the 
field operations of the information services—shows a fairly consistently 
high quality of content and design within certain limits of expenditure 
which may be more tightly drawn than those of the Americans. 

But it is more important to be conscious of what our weaknesses are, 
and to have some idea as to how to set. about correcting them. One 
difficulty here is to fasten responsibility for the whole range of informa- 
tion and cultural services and the media through which they operate. 
Since some of the weaknesses can only be corrected through actual 
additional expenditure it would seem desirable that there should be a 
single Minister to decide upon priorities and to press the demands of 
these services upon the Treasury and the Cabinet. . . . On the other hand, 
not every Prime Minister has some actual or potential Cabinet conesene 
equally suited to the task. 


x ok OK OR 

There isin Britain a not altogether suppressed nostalgia for an imperial 
past. It is perhaps this underlying wish to strike paternalist attitudes 
quite as much as deep political calculation, that makes such activities as 
teaching elementary English, or now-a-days rather training teachers, or 
teaching teacher-trainers the kind of thing most readily acceptable, as 
obviously desirable in itself, as compared with, for instance, the projec- 
tion of Britain to more sophisticated audiences. 

We have already noted this fact in connection with the post-Drogheda 
shift away from Huropet in the weight of the British Council's activities. 
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. Whatever may be said about the advantage of a variety of experi- 
ence in the case of diplomats, the case in respect of some aspects of the 
British Council’s work remains unproven. And this is particularly so 
where it is a matter of projecting Britain at the rather sophisticated level 
of contacts with national academies, universities and other cultural in- 
stitutions, where a rather deep acquaintance with a particular country’s 
. language and civilisation are essential to success. 

RR Ok kok 

A similar preference for paternalist enterprises is shown in the decision _ 
to make the Ministry of Overseas Development responsible for relations 
with. UNESCO. While it is true that the inculcating of mass-literacy has 
recently overshadowed the original scientific and cultural purposes of the . 
organisation, it hardly seems a reason for abandoning the latter al- 
together, or for manifesting Britain’s lack of interest in them. 

ek KOR OK 

But there is, of course, another reason for the shift towards this 
exclusive preoccupation with the educational needs of developing coun- 
tries, and that is the general failure of the British Government (and 
public) to appreciate the extent to which a country’s scientific and cultural 
achievements are an important aspect of its prestige abroad. This failure 
is shown in many ways. No attempt has been made to get any of the 
international bodies through which contacts in the natural sciences, social 
sciences or humanities are maintained to set up their headquarters in 
London, or to hold their conferences and seminars in Britain. When they 
meet in foreign capitals, the British Embassies rarely pay the same social 
attentions to the delegates as do the Embassies of other major countries. 
No attempt has been made to exploit the fact that in both the natural and 
the social sciences many of the officers of such bodies have so far been 
nationals of this country. No doubt the fault is not all on one side; 
academics in Britain tend to fight shy of officialdom in the way their 
continental colleagues (who are, after all, themselves officials) do not. But 
the gap is patent. ~ 

The fact that the teaching profession in Britain is not part of the service 
of the central government has other consequences as well. It is not easy 
to obtain from hard-pressed local authorities a massive secondment of 
teachers such as the French have made in order to secure the perpetua- . 
tion of the French language in their former imperial possessions; nor can 
those who go overseas receive such ready assurance that their career- 
prospects will remain undamaged. Similarly the British Council cannot 
~ call (as can the Relations Culturelles of the Quai d’Orsay) upon British 
university teachers to spend part of their career directing Institutes 
abroad. = 

But this is a parenthesis. The third major weakness on thes British side. 
arises from a certain suspicious puritanism. We mistrust the showy; yet . 
in modern conditions a direct visual appeal may be essential: It isno good . 
sending abroad highly talented cultural representatives of well-selected — 
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libraries and hiding them away up flights of stairs in dingy and uglily- 
furnished buildings. It is natural that when pressed for funds, the British 
Council should rather spend them on men than on “plant.” But where the 
projection of Britain is concerned, “plant” tells as well, and the choice is 
not one that should have to be made. 

Less importance should be attached to what might be called “Daily 
Express puritanism’—the view that no public money should ever be 
spent on disseminating the products of Britain’s artistic genius. In fact, 
the fine arts take up only a very small proportion of the British Council’s 
outlay while reaching elements in foreign élites that can be appealed to in. 
no other way. The main problem is that theatrical and ballet companies 
and orchestras are extremely expensive to send abroad while in the 
_ particular case of the theatre there is a very easy descent from the best 
we have to offer, for which the demand is insatiable, to the merely 
mediocre which may easily do much more harm than good. 

There is the further difficulty of the conflict between the ancients and 
the moderns. Shakespeare is our best-selling line, but in what sense is 
even the best production of Shakespeare a projection of modern Britain? 
And to have to choose amid the pitfalls of the modern drama is asking too 
much of a semi-official body. Luckily, in the visual arts, particularly 
sculpture, this difficulty does not arise. ‘We have there an open door. But 
in general the idea that a British government might indulge in frivolously 
extravagant expenditure upon the fine arts has only to be stated to be 
seen for the nonsense it is. 

The fine arts have, of course, the further advantage that they can be 
regarded as less politically-oriented than some other aspects of our cul- 
tural offering. It is therefore easier to include cultural exchanges, in this 
sense, in conventions with countries where access to all external stimuli is 
government-controlled. On the other hand we should not be content with 
this. Such exchanges may prove that both we and the country concerned 
are capable of reaching high levels of excellence in the theatre, the ballet 
or whatever the particular field of activity may be; but not much more 
follows from this than from similar demonstrations in the field of sport. 
_ We are proving in an agreeable way what no one ever doubted. What we 
are concerned to do is to increase our knowledge of these countries in a 
much deeper sense, and to project an image of our society which can 
correct the distortions to which it is subjected by foreign official prop- 
aganda, and thus serve direct political purposes. 

We are, then, trying to do something which the other participants in 
such negotiations wish to avoid. We are already an open society which 
they can study if they wish but do not on the whole wish to, unless for 
very specific and material reasons. They are closed societies which want 
to drive the hardest bargain they can, in return for any chink in the 
curtain they are willing to open to us. One feels that those who are 
unacquainted with the difficulties of such negotiations, with the very tiny 
allotment of student places that we can secure, with the almost insupera- 
ble barriers still erected against access to our books, magazines and films, 
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are very often completely at sea in assessing either the cultural and 
political developments within such countries, or the role that cultural 
contacts abroad play in their scheme of things. Such countries think in 
terms of “delegations” and “manifestations”; we in terms of individuals — 
and their direct interests. Possibly recent relaxations in the jamming of 
broadcasts should be taken as heralding an easier era in this respect, but 

_ one has the feeling that of all aspects of the task of “projecting Britain,” 
this is by far the most difficult. 

There is indeed one important additional reason for saying so. When we 
come to presenting our social and political institutions and ideas—and 
these parts of our culture are by no means insignificant—the most accept- 
able method is through free discussion. We want to show what we do and 
also discuss with others how they do things and where our ideas differ or 
coincide. Such a combination of the projection of Britain with free discus- 

sion is by far the most effective way of making the desired impression and 
_ arousing a permanent interest. Participation is always more effective 
than passivity. For this reason the institution known as Wilton Park, 
which has done this first on an Anglo-German, then on a European and 
now on an Atlantic basis, has some claims to be the most successful 
__ venture in this field that the British Government has ever undertaken. It 
would seem in many, though not of course all respects, both more effec- 
tive and more economical than the sponsored tours of Britain by foreign 
journalists or politicians, which are its main competitors. On the other 
hand, the formula is almost impossible to apply to exchanges with coun- 
tries where a high degree of totalitarian uniformity and dogmatism pre- 
vails. The one comparable Anglo-Soviet venture can hardly have been 
termed a success; nor have the Russians been willing to repeat it. 
Anglo-Polish exchanges understandably have shown much more promise. 

But the essence of the formula is free discussion between individuals i in 
which a national uniformity of view is specifically excluded. 

kK k KK 

But one comes back in the end from questions of organisation and 
media to questions of content and purpose. Our purpose can be stated 
clearly. We wish to present Britain as a country which, despite its loss of. 
relative power in the world, can still offer much of interest in both the’ 
material and intellectual sphere. We know that there are difficulties in 
our internal arrangements for making our most recent and exciting: 
achievements readily available for projection overseas. The fact that 
Britain’s not inconsiderable output in important branches of the social 
sciences is so little known outside the Commonwealth may be due to the 
fact that there is as yet no organisation to do for the social sciences what 
the Royal Society has so long done for the natural sciences, and what that 
odd and secretive body the British Academy is now attempting to do for 
the humanities. But the difficulties are partly due to our ignorance of 
ourselves. How can we expect to explain to foreigners what British 

universities have to offer when we read such ill-informed nonsense about 
them in the British press itself, and find it believed by those who should 
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know better? We have only recently become a fully self-conscious society, 
and some of the self-consciousness takes such morbid forms that the less 
it produces in the way of export, the better. We would not like to be 
judged on the basis of BBC “satire” any more than by the “beefeater, 
thatched cottage” image. 

The content of our self-projection can thus te negatively defined. It is 
further limited by the country’s own achievements. The best advertising 
is no use if the product is no good. All one can ask is that those responsible 
for informational and cultural work are fully acquainted with those as- 
pects of the nation’s achievements in which we may genuinely take pride. 
They should therefore have a sensitivity to developments in society and 

‘thought which, even if they have no direct mass-appeal, may still impress 
the élites of other countries. They must not allow enthusiasm for a new 
post-colonial role (with an expiation complex lurking in the background) 

' to overshadow the importance of our dealings with highly advanced 

countries, whether or not these are friendily disposed towards us. y 

It would be absurd to compare the importance for Britain’s interna- 
tional standing of her informational and cultural activities with the skill of 
her statesmen, the productivity of her industries or the courage and 
efficiency of her fighting men; but they remain an important part of our 
national armoury; their cost if not enormous is not negligible, and is 
almost certain to rise for the technical reasons already stated. It is one of 
those occasions when one must conclude by saying: if the thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing as well as it can be done. © 


NOTES 
1 Summary of the Report of the Independent Committee of Enquiry into the Overseas 
Information Service (Drogheda Report). Cmd. 9138, 1954, par.12. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM AND TELEVISION PROPAGANDA: 
CAMPAIGN S OF ASSISTANCE* 


BY BERNARD RUBIN 


All countries engage in propaganda, the more highly developed states more heavily than 

developing societies. As each government emphasizes the themes it considers to be most 

important to its national interests, different audiences attend to communications at levels 
based upon their perceived interests. 


Bok Ok 


WESTERN | EUROPEAN FILM AND TELEVISION PROPAGANDA 


Western European countries have developed sizable film and television 
programs for international persuasion purposes, emphasizing trade, cul- 
tural, and political objectives. France and Britain exchange information 

*Excerpts from “International Film and Television Propaganda: Campaigns of Assis- 
tance,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 398 


(November 1971), pp. 81-92. Reprinted with the permission of the American Beadeny, of 
Political and Social Science and the ey of the author. 
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with the independent countries formerly in their colonial empires. Both 
nations look to the maintenance and enhancement of important trading 
areas within the cultural regions they helped to shape in the past. The 
Federal Republic of Germany is anxious to win understanding for its 
political point of view and customers for its commercial and industrial 
offerings. All three nations are representative of the highly developed 
democracies whose main propaganda is geared to peaceful exchanges of 
information and technology. 


Great Britain 

Great Britain’s overseas film and television program is largely directed 
by the Central Office of Information (COI), which works in close coopera- 
tion with other government departments and with relevant private or- 
ganizations. On the film side, the Overseas Film Library Catalogue 
1970-71, published by the COI for the benefit of potential clients, offers 
hundreds of productions dealing with British culture and history, Com- 

. monwealth developments, governmental planning and services, science 
and technology, sports and recreation, the arts, agriculture, commerce, 
industry, and labor. 

An essential aspect of the enterprise is the determination of all con- 
cerned to “put Britain across” in its export program. A senior British 
official writes: “The promotion films we acquire—mainly for non- 
theatrical showings—are most important . . . and the trade theme fea- 
tures prominently in our television programs.”! 

The over-all effort is impressive. In 1968/69 the COI distributed a 
weekly cinema newsreel to seventy-nine countries, two monthly and one 
bimonthly cinemagazine programs going to fifty-one countries, and 
eleven weekly television programs going to ninety-two countries. In 
that same period, COI completed twenty-six films requested by govern- 
ment departments concerned with home affairs and four on behalf 
of the Foreign and Commonwealth Offices. Two hundred and ten other 
films were acquired from commercial sources—mostly industrial—and of 
those, ninety-seven were distributed overseas. 

Approximately 150 Commonwealth, colonial, and foreign lands receive 
COI films each year. ... 

The Films and Television Division of the COI cooperates closely with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) and the Independent Televi- 
sion Authority (ITV). Reuters, the BBC, and the Australian, Canadian, 
and New Zealand broadcasting authorities form the partnership known 
as VISNEWS LTD., the news film agency which provides a daily inter- ~ 
national news service on film to television subscribers in-sixty-eight 
countries. The BBC and the ITV each distribute about sixteen thousand 
television programs a year to more than eighty countries. 

By and large, the COI is reticent about the successes and failures of the 
film and television productions sent abroad. It states: 
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No attempt is made to evaluate the total film and television programmes. Com- 
prehensive usage reports are called for each year from overseas posts on a sample 
range of films. In the television field, user stations are asked to report times and 
frequency of use. 


The Federal Republic of Germany 


“The Federal Press and Information Office in the Federal Republic of 
' Germany cooperates closely with several quasi-official and private or- 
ganizations. Inter-Nationes, the German association for the promotion of 
international relations, is a non-profit institution primarily responsible for 
cultural programs. Official government missions abroad maintain inven- 
tories of films listed in the Inter-Nationes catalogue. Those missions thus 
act as clearing houses for a wide range of German organizations. They 
include: Institut fiir Film und Bild in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 
Institut fiir den Wissenschaftlichen Film, and Deutsches Industrie- 
Institut. The only limitations imposed by the missions before they will 
pass requests along to Inter-Nationes are that the clients order no more 
than four films from any one organization at a time, and that the order be 
placed a month ahead of the screening date. 

Following other leading Western powers, the West German govern- 
ment maintains film archives in key cities abroad and film depots to serve 
regional interests. “Kultur” institutes in seven less developed countries 
also serve as presentation centers for television and film works. 

‘Trans-Tel, the only non-government TV organization partly sponsored 
by the federal government, is headquartered in Cologne. Its statutes 
forbid Trans-Tel to distribute in Europe, the United States of America, 
Canada, Australia, and Japan. Television companies, acting directly 
through their commercial agents, deal with those markets. 

_ Trans-Tel does not produce anything itself but, from the two German 
networks, merely selects, edits, and dubs TV programs that promise to 
be of cultural, instructional, or public relations value in the developing 
countries. The fees are relatively low. 

Because there is no governmental television agency in the Federal 
Republic, this joint undertaking of the two major and rival West German 
television services, ARD and ZDF (Arbeits-gemeinschaft der Rundfun- 
kanstalten der Bundesrepublik Deutschland; Zweites Deutsches Fern- 
sehen), is of prime importance in the success of foreign relations. 

For the international market, Trans-Tel “employs international teams 
of experienced film editors and commentators whose job it is to adapt and 
tailor the films, synchronizing them in English, French, Arabic, Por- 
tuguese and Spanish.” By and large, adaptations of TV programs are 
handled bya the staff of Deutsche Welle. 


France 


The French government’s film and television overseas enterprise in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs works closely with other government organi- 
zations such as the Office de Radiodiffusion Télévision Francaise 
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(ORTF) and the Office Francais de Techniques Modernes d’Education, 
and private companies. - . 

In scope, the program ranges as widely as the American, British, and 
German, emphasizing distribution of film magazines, cultural films, tele- 
vision program series, theatrical films (several subtitled in English, 
Arabic, and Spanish), newsreels (Great Britain is the other main supplier 
of newsreels), educational films, and courses of instruction in the French 

‘language. 

During 1970, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs with the help of private 
firms sent out the magazines France: Panorama, Chroniques de France, 
and Aux Frontieres de l’Avenir (on scientific subjects), while ORTF 
produced Pour Vous, Madame and a magazine devoted to literature. 
Most of these productions were also prepared for audiences speaking 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and Arabic. France: Panorama was pre- 
pared in a Russian language version in addition to the other languages. 

ORTF productions form the mainstay of the general program. Variety, 
documentary, dramatic, and musical programs are sent to French- 
speaking countries in the same versions as seen at home, while other 
countries receive dubbed or subtitled versions. A strong effort is made in 
the area of education. The Service de la Radio-Télévision Scolaire em- 
phasizes the sciences. . 

The volume of programming is impressive: approximately 8,500 hours 
of film and television magazines a year; 5,783 of ORTF domestic produc- 

tions in 1969; and, in terms of copies sent out, approximately 1,600 copies 
of educational programs sent to 69 countries in 1969.4 

_ Estimating or speculating about the effectiveness of French television 
and film work is difficult. In the past few years governmental sensitivity 
seems to have increased in proportion to the increasingly important role 
France tries to play as a mediator between and manipulator of powerful 
opponents. In short, French reticence on the subject of program evalua- 
tion is at this time a fact of life. 


THE DEVELOPING NATIONS 


Films and television programs have been instruments for useful prop- 
aganda exchanges between the “have” and the “have-not” peoples. 
Cutural news has been the main ingredient in those exchanges, and this 
will continue. Unfortunately, cultural news is primarily one-sided, the 
“have” nations not learning much, if anything, about the people they 
communicate with. 

However, some small insight as to foreign effectiveness with films is 
obtained from a limited recent survey (those interviewed were mainly 
young people considered to be potential technological change-agents), 
conducted in South America and Middle America. The results which 
follow (see Table) are in response to the question, “From what country or. 
countries are the films which you see most?”> 
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TABLE—F oreign Film Reception in 
Middle and: South America 


Middle . South 
Americans Americans 
Source : (n = 119) (n = 190) 
United States : 96 82 
France Al 57 
Italy 35 51 
West Germany 26 12 
Mexico 25 4 
Great Britain 17 15 
Eastern Europe 3 6 
Spain 5 3 
Argentina 4 3 
Sweden 0 5 
Japan 0.8 3 
India 0 0.5 


NOTE: The respondents in many cases named more than one country, which accounts for total of answers being larger 
than number of persons interviewed. 

At the very least, provisions must be made for film and television 
propaganda to be mutual, if the general interest is to be served. 

In a significant way, film and television propaganda constitutes school- 
ing in development. Will it be effective? Perceptive students are skepti- 
cal. Here are a few reasons: 

1. For a developing world torn by political difficulties, there is precious . 
little use of films and television to warn emergent nations about the perils 
of repeating dreadful twentieth-century experiences of the advanced 
countries. The newsreels available from abroad have too little relevance 
to the local needs for news; much so-called news is documentary gloss and 
is lacking in truly educational information. It is a fact that “anderlying 
causes of recurring crises are rarely explored ... no account is given of 
what might be done to avoid or alleviate these crises.”® For both the 
developing and developed nations, there is a lack of adequate reporting 
about really serious problems like starvation and brutality. Coverage of 
the Biafran revolt or its aftermath in Nigeria, or about South African 
apartheid, are cases in point.”... . [One of the] savants produced by the 
American television industry, says “As journalists, we are not keeping 
pace with the realities; we report them but we do not truly understand 
them, so we do not really explain.”8 

2. Not enough study has been devoted i why development films fail 
to “contribute vitally to organic progress.” We need more films of the 
type produced in the last decade by the National Film Board of Canada, 
such as The Head Men (which compares village chiefs in Brazil, Nigeria, 
and Canada), You Don’t Back Down (a report of a two-year study by a 
young Canadian doctor in a village of Eastern Nigeria), and The Stage to 
Three (which contrasts leading theatrical personages of Greece, Thailand, 
and Canada).® 

* Xe Kk K 
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The developing nations are so caught up in rhetoric about communica- 
tions technology that key Western leaders translate all wordly needs in — 
terms of their own ambitions, and those ambitions by-pass objectives so 
necessary to progress in less developed countries. Propaganda becomes a 
mirror image of the developed West. Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman and 
president of the Radio Corporation of America, worries about the “social 
grasp” of communications and about communications satellites in particu- 
lar. He warns that 

If this new device is to realize its full potential, the nations of the world must come 


together to agree on matters of frequency, rates, copyrights, avoidance of inter- 
ference, and freedom of access to the system’s facilities. ° 


Such contemplation reveals all too dramatically the basic propaganda 
chasm of our times! The man in love with the idea of the machine is 
distinct from the man who desperately needs the ideas that are them- 
selves the machines of progress. 
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3 Eastern Europe 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOVIET PROPAGANDA LINE* - 


By FREDERICK C. BaRGHOORN 


Soviet propaganda is not prevented by Communist ideology from adapting to eee | 
international needs. 


OR OR Ok ok Ok 


Since the (Commminist Party of the Soviet Union] CPSU’s “general 
line,” formulated and reiterated with appropriate modifications in certain 
key statements, sets the ideological and semantic framework to which 
Soviet propaganda must conform, a survey of a series of these prop- 
aganda directives may furnish a background useful for understanding the 
major propaganda themes. 

The communications examined have policy as well as propaganda as- 
pects. It whould be noted here that in Soviet political communication it is 
unusually difficult, and sometimes nearly impossible, to distinguish 
clearly between the elements of policy and propaganda. One can, of 
course, seek to infer policy from action. In reading Soviet mass media, 
however, it is difficult to separate analysis and directive, on the one hand, 
from demagogy and even deception, on the other. A heavy component of 
propaganda is built into most published Soviet statements, especially 
those intended for distribution outside of a relatively narrow circle of 
heavily indoctrinated, experienced communist party insiders. The party 
leaders tend to view even most communists as objects of propaganda 
manipulation. Moreover, difficulties arise because they are impelled to 
resort to guarded, esoteric communication patterns that reflect both the 
influence of the elitist, conspiratorial political structure in which they 
operate and probably also the inadequacy of Marxist-Leninist terminol- 
ogy as a political language.! 

Of course, the student of Soviet political prose learns to distinguish 
between statements intended primarily as policy directives for party 
executives and propaganda specialists, for example, and agitational 
statement designed to play upon the emotions of rank and file com- 
munists and of non-communists. Thus, an analysis ina CPSU theoretical . 
journal such as Kommunist, most of the readers of which belong to the 
Soviet political elite, of the “political essence” of the “national 
bourgeoisie” can be classified as primarily a policy document. Still, such 
an article may be permeated with propaganda connotations of a more or 
less covert nature. It may be intended, in part, to convey to Soviet and 
foreign communist functionaries instructions regarding tactics to be 
applied in dealing with, for example, Indian, Indonesian, or. Brazilian 
“bourgeois” statesmen. By contrast, when Khrushchev openly and insist- 


*Selections from “Development of the Propaganda Line” in Frederick C. Barghoorn, 


Soviet Foreign Propaganda (copyright © 1964 by Princeton University Press). Renumber-. 
ing of footnotes. Reprinted by permission of Princeton University Press. 
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ently advocates “universal and complete disarmament” but dodges the 
issues of control and inspection, he is dispensing propaganda, but of 
course within the framework of the policy line controlling Soviet behavior 
in the given period. 


Many Soviet statements, perhaps particularly those concerned with 
professed values and long-range goals, offer a rather confusing mixture of 
_ propaganda and policy content. Such a characterization would appear to 

be applicable to the statement taken from the 1961 CPSU program, and 
quoted by Pravda, for December 3, 1961 that “Communism fulfills the 
historic mission of rescuing all people from social inequality, from all 
forms of oppression and exploitation, from the horrors of war and estab- 
lishes in the world peace, labor, freedom, equality, fraternity and the 
happiness of all peoples.” Such a statement embodies both long-range 
policy and short-run agitational content. It also contains an element of 
myth and the reader’s evaluation of it depends upon his fundamental 
political philosophy and his level of intellectual sophistication. 


Understanding of Soviet propaganda strategy is facilitated by familiar- 
ity with certain kinds of statements, or indicators, such as the slogans 
issued by the party central committee in connection with the May Day 
and November 6 revolutionary holidays, or the documents emanating 
from congresses and other important meetings of the CPSU and the 
international communist movement. As a rule, the instructions, de- 
mands, and perspectives contained in slogans and other influence-seeking 
messages remain valid indicators of the Kremlin’s outlook until they are 
altered or superseded by new communications that reflect new analyses 
and new decisions. Of course, these indicators have their imperfections. 
Even the leaders of various national communist parties often have diffi- 
culty in deciphering their full meaning for their particular situations. 
Nevertheless, acquaintance with those sequences of statements in which 
the semantically flexible but attitudinally rigid international policy line of 
Soviet Communism have been embodied over time is essential to an 
understanding of Soviet foreign propaganda. Let us begin with a survey 
of the international implications of Soviet slogans. 


A systematic analysis by Lasswell and Yakobson of trends in Soviet 
May Day slogans for the period 1918-1943 yielded significant results.” 
The central finding of the study, which covered a period, it should be 
noted, when Moscow was usually on the defensive, was a pronounced 
diminution in “universal-revolutionary” symbols.* This was attributed to 
“changed expectations regarding the imminence of world revolution, and 
the resulting change in the relationship of the ruling elite to the world 
balance of power.”4 During the dangerous year 1940 even the term 
“international proletariat” disappeared from the May Day slogans. It was _ 
in that year that the threat of “imperialist encirclement” seemed to the 
Soviet leaders to become more acute than ever before. In 1940 and again in 
the early months of 1941, the slogans reflected a desire “not to affect 
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adversely, by any hasty or unfriendly word, the established understand- 
ing with Berlin.” 5 . . 

In 1942, during the first year of the Soviet-Nazi war, the slogans called 
upon the “proletarians” of all countries to fight against German-fascist 
aggression. The Nazis were referred to as “Hitlerite imperialist bandits,” 
an expression calculated to mobilize both traditional Russian patriotic 
hatred of an invading enemy and the newer “Soviet patriotism” based 
upon devotion to Marxist-Leninist ideology and upon identification with 
Soviet institutions and achievements. The 1942 slogans significantly 
failed even to mention the Communist International. Its name was thus 
dropped well in advance of. its official liquidation in 1943—“either by 
reason of obsolescence or in an effort to appease the new democratic 
allies.” ® Beginning in 1948, such words as “proletariat” and “proletarian” 
were no longer used in the slogans. From that year on, the slogans 
themselves began to be referred to as “appeals.” The 1942 and 1943 
slogans contained cautiously friendly references to Great Britain and the 
United States. 

In the late 1920’s and in the 1930’s, a theme gradually emerged which is 
vital in Khrushchevian propaganda, and which like so many of 
Khrushchev’s propaganda lines owed its inception to initiatives taken by 
Stalin. This theme was the superiority of the Soviet model for industriali- 
zation of a previously backward society, and it took on increasing signifi- 
cance during the period of the great depression in the west, in the early 
1930’s. By 1939, the slogans declared that the “immediate task” facing the 
Soviet people was that of “overtaking and surpassing” the economically 
progressive capitalist countries.7 Even at this early stage, “the Soviet 
economy was ambitious to lead the world.” * Of course, the introduction 
of the industrialization motif did not distract attention from urgent con- 
cerns connected with the difficulty of surviving in what Moscow correctly 
appraised as an exceedingly threatening world situation. The slogans, 
reflecting the bitter struggle of the Soviet leadership against external 
enemies and their real or fancied internal supporters, were dominated by 
warnings of impending dangers. 

From the perspective of our times, however, it is significant that these 
slogans contained so many expressions of confidence about the future 
world role of the Soviet Union and of the communist movement in 
general. Despite the lesser prominence in the slogans and other contem- 
porary communications of the general theme of “world revolution,” this 
objective was, of course, not repudiated. For example, the famous “Short 
Course” on the history of the CPSU, published in 1938, stated in its 
introduction that the study of the history of the CPSU inspired confidence 
in the final victory of communism in the whole world. 

World War II, while setting the stage for the second great period of © 
expansion of world communism, also temporarily weakened the Soviet 
Union. In this complex and contradictory situation the Kremlin seized 
and, in the aftermath of the war, consolidated its control of as much 
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territory as it could in eastern Europe and in Asia. Reflecting alarm at 
Western resistance to Soviet expansion, the slogans, beginning in 1947, 
denounced the “warmongers” of the west. The May Day slogans, 1947- 
1952 inclusive, placed toward the beginning of the list such exhortations 
as “Workers of all countries: Struggle for a firm peace’ against the war- 
mongers!” 9 

These slogans reflected Kremlin strategy in the period of military- 
' political consolidation of the gains resulting from World War II. 

May Day and November 6 slogans from 1953 on suggested only the 
broad outlines of the new world-wide propaganda strategy. Neverthe- 
less, they furnished clues both to Soviet estimates of developing suscep- 
tibilities in various audiences and to the capability of the USSR to take 
advantage of them. In particular, they reflected Khrushchev’s decision, 
from 1955 on, to exploit anti-western sentiments in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. : 

The most striking over-all difference between the post-Stalin slogans 
and those of the late Stalin period was the reappearance and growing 
frequency of “internationalist” symbols. This trend was signaled by the 
May Day slogans in 1953 which were issued about six weeks after the 
death of Stalin. The very first slogan contained the exhortation, “Raise 
higher the banner of proletarian internationalism!” 1° In every sub- 
sequent year following the death of Stalin this exhortation was repeated. 
Until 1962 it was contained either in the first slogan or in one of the first 
three, sometimes as part of one of the slogans and sometimes as a 
separate slogan. However, in 1962, it dropped to seventh place in the 
listing, perhaps reflecting a certain disillusionment in Moscow with the 
results of cultivating the foreign “Internationalist” audience—though the 
clue may be too minor a one to serve as a basis for interpretation. 

It is possible to distinguish between two kinds of “internationalism” in 
Soviet propaganda since Stalin. There is the traditional kind of com- 
munist internationalism, which is directed toward some group assumed to 
be favorable to the USSR—such as “peace partisans” or “workers”—or 
which revives such symbols of international communism as “proletarian 
internationalism.” There is also a “great power” internationalism, in 
which the Soviet Union or other great powers appeal to world audiences 
without regard to class or ideological considerations. The relative weight 
of both of these kinds of international or “foreign” appeals increased in 
Soviet slogans and in the total Soviet propaganda output after the death 
of Stalin. The increase in slogans with “ideological internationalist” con- 
notations was particularly pronounced after 1957. This type of appeal 
was, however, played down in 1955, the year of the “Geneva spirit” and 
the high point of the post-Stalin campaign for “relaxation of international 
tensions.” . 

An analysis of Soviet slogans since Stalin’s death revealed trends of 
interest for the study of Soviet foreign propaganda.'! There was a sub- 
stantial rise in the percentage of attention devoted to “foreign” as against 
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“domestic” problems. The total number of slogans and especially the. 
number devoted to foreign countries increased. The slogans reflected the 
fact that Soviet concern with and attention to the external world increas- 
ingly flowed outward from the Soviet-Chinese heartland into areas to 
which previously little attention had been given. The area of Soviet 
attention broadened to include more and more countries in the “neu- 
tralist” world. = , | 
* *k * K 

The.slogans issued to the world by the CPSU following Stalin’s death 
indicated a revival of confidence that the forces of world social revolution 
were once again on the move, especially in the underdeveloped countries. 
At the same time, they also reflected acute awareness in the Kremlin of 
the enormous dangers involved in the confrontation of Soviet bloc. and 
western military power. Finally, unlike those issued during the first few 
years of the bolshevik regime, the post-Stalin slogans suggested that.the 
leaders of world communism regarded Soviet state power rather than 
the international proletariat as the chief instrument for remaking the 
world. © 

It will now be useful to briefly survey and compare the vitally signifi- 
cant and revealing communiques issued by the two world communist 
summit meetings of 1957 and 1960. The 1957 document was endorsed by 
the CPSU and eleven other ruling “communist and workers’ parties.” 
The 1960 document was subscribed to by eighty-one communist parties.” 
In essence, both of the communiques heralded a revival of the interna- 
tional communist movement particularly with reference to the underde- 
veloped countries.. With the internal situation in the Soviet bloc once 
again under tight control late in 1957, the Soviet and other communist 
leaders apparently felt that the time was ripe for the resumption of the 
international propaganda and psychological warfare offensive. The very 
beginning of the 1957 communique asserted that the “fundamental con- 
tent of our epoch” was the “transition from capitalism to socialism, begun 
by the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia.” It went on to assert 
that the most important consequence of the increase in the influence of 
the “forces of socialism” was that it had “stimulated the rapid extension 
of the anti-imperialist national liberation movement in the post-war 
period.” It listed various countries that had “shaken off the colonial yoke 
and established national independent states.” It hailed the struggle of the 
peoples of “the colonial and dependent countries” for “national. libera- 
tion.” ; 

Both communiques depicted the capitalist countries as fighting to pre- 
serve a deteriorating position of world power. The 1960 communique, 
officially entitled Statement of the Conference of Representatives of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties, referred to the contemporary histori- 


eal period as a time of “socialist revolutions . . . nationalist revolutions 
. a time of the breakdown of imperialism . . . the abolition of col- 
onialism .’. . of transition of more peoples to socialism and communism 


on a world-wide scale.” Both communiques described the world socialist 
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movement and the “national liberation movement” as natural allies in a . 
bitter struggle to destroy capitalism. Both presented the “socialist camp” 
as the only possible model for economic and social development. Both also _ 
branded the United States as the leading exponent of reactionary policies 
and portrayed that country as the leader of a monopolistic, capitalist- 
imperialist bloc. 

The two communiques both set forth similar strategical concepts. One 
was that of the non-inevitability of war between the capitalist and 
socialist blocs and the other was the doctrine of the “anti-imperialist” — 
coalition. Both communiques expressed the conviction that the victory of 
socialism could be achieved without an all-out war. Such a war would be 
unprofitable for socialism. It was, however, necessary to keep socialist 
military strength stronger than that of the adversary in order to discour- 
age a resort to war by the capitalist bloc. Perhaps because of the Chinese 
challenge to the thesis of the non-evitability of all-out war, the 1960 
communique dealt at much greater length than that of 1957 with the 
problem of peaceful coexistence. The 1960 communique held that peaceful 
coexistence was “the only correct and reasonable principle of interna- 
tional relations” and that this policy was “an ally of socialism.” It certainly 
did not, however, imply a cessation of the class struggle or any reconcilia- 
tion of socialist and bourgeois ideologies. On the contrary, it demanded an 
intensification of “the struggle for the triumph of socialist ideas.” 

With regard to the “anti-imperialist coalition,” the 1960 communique 
defined it as “the world socialist movement, the international working 
class, the national liberation movement, and the countries opposing war, 
and all peace-loving forces.” 

The language of the two communiques indicated that the leaders of the 
‘international communist movement were confident that the socialist bloc 
could win the adherence of all the underdeveloped countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America to their.general line of policy and leadership. In 
addition, they counted on gaining the support of neutral countries and of 
all factions in the western world that were opposed to war and to the use 

of nuclear weapons. Finally, they could rely on foreign communist par- 
ties to facilitate their efforts. By marshaling these political and social 
forces they expected to bring about, systematically and rapidly, the 
progressive isolation of the western democracies from any influence out- 
side the North American continent and western Europe. 

In keeping with this strategic analysis, the two communiques eatained 
directives for propaganda tactics. They urged the defense of “peace.” The 
1960 communique demanded “an end to nuclear testing in the arms race, 
of foreign bases, foreign occupation, the disbanding of all military blocs, a 
peace treaty with Germany, the demilitarization of Berlin, and the pre- 
vention of the revival of militarism in Germany and Japan. 

Secondly, the communist parties were urged to fight in defense of the 
“national.and democratic interests” -of the peoples of all countries. The 
1960 communique was more radical, however, than the 1957 communique 
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with respect to the “national liberation struggle.” It foresaw as the 
immediate objective of this struggle the establishment of the “independ- 
ent national-democratic state,” or “national democracy.” 

The 1960 communique defined an independent national-democratic 
state as: “A state that consistently defends its political and economic 
independence, struggles against imperialism and its military blocs, 
against military bases on its territory; a state that struggles against new 
forms of colonialism and the penetration of imperialist capital; a state in 
which the people are assured broad democratic rights and freedoms 
(freedom of speech, press, assembly, demonstrations, and establishment 
of political parties and political organizations) and the opportunity to 
’ work for agrarian reform and the satisfaction of other demands in the 
sphere of democratic and social transformations and for participation in 
the determination of state policy.1* 

It would seem, then, that a central criterion for the establishment of 
“national democracy” is the elimination of “imperialist,” or in other words 
western economic, political and cultural influence. Further characteris- 
tics of the national-democratic state also appear from the above definition 
to include nationalization of the major sectors of the economy, a radical 
program of agrarian reforms, and freedom of action for the local com- 
munist party. It is expected that the national-democratic state will be 
established through the unification of all “progréssive” forces “vitally 
interested in abolishing the domination of the monopolies,” these forces 
being the working class, peasantry, intelligentsia, and urban, petty, and 
middle bourgeoisie.'* It seems clear from the 1960 communique and from 
the resolutions of the Twenty-second Congress of the CPSU that the 
stage of “national democracy” is regarded as one of preparation for the 
transition to socialism. This is evident from the 1960 communique, which 
stated that: “The participation in the struggle for democratic transforma- 
tions by the broad strata.of the population convinces them of the neces- 
sity of unity of action with the working class and helps to increase their 
political activeness.. . . In the process of this struggle they continually 
strengthen their ties with the masses, raise the level of the masses’ 
political consciousness and bring them to understand the tasks of socialist 
revolution and the necessity of achieving it. . . . Marxists-Leninists are 
firmly convinced that the peoples of the capitalist countries will in the 
course of their. day to day struggle come to understand that socialism 
alone is the real way out for them.” % : 

Soviet foreign policy and foreign propaganda efforts continue to be 
linked ‘to the objective of fostering and accelerating world-wide social 
revolution. And, as we pointed out in the preceding chapter, Khrushchev 
and other Soviet leaders continue to urge adherence to another Leninist 
policy, namely, that of making maximum possible use for communist 
purposes of temporary class allies such as the “national bourgeoisie” or 
various other non-proletarian strata and groups. The communists, of 
course, reserve to themselves the right of defining these groups and of 
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deciding when they cease to be useful and should be attacked or de- 
stroyed. However, while recommending cooperation with non- 
proletarian and non-Marxist groups and organizations whenever it is 
expedient, the 1960 communique and other current Soviet documents 
make it clear that the communists are prepared to resort to violence, or 
at least to threaten its use, to prevent the loss of any gains that may have 
accrued to them as a result of their exploitation of the national liberation 
movement and other contemporary social forces. In this connection it is 
significant that the 1960 communique also declared that it was the duty of 
all communists to oppose the “export of counter-revolution.” This doc- 
trine has assumed a particularly ominous significance since 1961 in con- 
nection with the Cuban problem and Khrushchev’s ambiguous but 
nevertheless threatening statements that United States military action 
against the Castro government would mean war. 

The main lines of the 1960 communiqué were reiterated in 
Khrushchev’s speech of January 5, 1961, to a gathering of Soviet com- 
munists in Moscow, entitled, significantly, “For New Victories of the 
World Communist Movement,” as well as the 1961 program of the CPSU. 
For example, the program indicated that although there could be differ- 
ences in the “forms and tempo” of social revolution, revolution remained 
the only means and the dictatorship of the proletariat (declared by the 
program to be superseded inside the Soviet Union by the “state of the 
entire people”) the inevitable outcome of the struggle still me in 
the non-communist world. 

The above doctrines, reflected in Soviet strategy vis-a-vis such coun- 
tries as Guinea, Laos, and Cuba, indicated Khrushchev’s determination 
to achieve Leninist aspirations for world revolution even in the conditions 
of the nuclear age. Among many ominous manifestations of the post- 
Stalin rededication to the export of violent revolution, certain little- 
noticed Korean developments are worth mentioning. The Fourth Con- 
gress of the North Korean Workers (Communist) Party, in September 
1961, called for establishment in South Korea of a “revolutionary 
Marxist-Leninist party,” to fight against U.S. “imperialist occupation,” 
and carry out an “anti-imperialist” program. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk in an address on July 10, 1961 noted that 
in Soviet policy, “the very language of international intercourse became 
distorted and contrived.” “Peace” had, he observed, become a word to 
describe whatever condition would promote the communist world rev- 
olution. “Aggression” was whatever stood in the way of this revolution. . 
He thus reminded the world of a communist practice, first applied on a 
global scale in the mid-1930’s, of employing traditional symbols of democ- 
racy and liberalism for communist purposes. Of course, such terms as 
peace, negotiation, freedom, democracy, progress, etc., mean different 
things to communists than to western democrats, liberals, and non- 
communist socialists. The importance of what Lindley Fraser in his — 
excellent study Propaganda called “double-talk” is that very often the 
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non-communist targets of the use of these terms by communists are not 
fully aware or perhaps not aware at all that, for example as Fraser puts 
it, “world peace will be for the first time achieved when the world as a 
holed is converted to communism.” *” 


' . The doctrines, directives, and messages which we have surveyed re- 


flect the dominant and persisting influence exercised in Soviet prop- 
aganda strategy by what Brzezinski calls the “dichotomic” Soviet vision 
of the nature of international politics. The data examined would appear to 
support Brzezinski’s contention that the Soviet international outlook has © 
been shaped by “the notion that social developments threughout the 
world operate on the basis of a sharply definable dichotomy—a dichotomy 
that is proof per se of an unbridgeable hosility between the emerging 
socialist state (later a system of socialist states) and the rest of the 
world.”18 

But, as we have also observed, the dichotomic orientation permits and 
indeed requires the exercise of strategic and tactical flexibility. It is 
probably true, as Robert C. Tucker impressively but perhaps a little too 
forcefully argued in 1957 in his article “The Psychology of Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” that Stalin in the last few years of his life was so obsessed with 
physical control over territory and people that he was, in contrast to his 
successors, unable to employ propaganda effectively as an instrument of 
foreign policy.!9 While there is much truth in such an interpretation of 
Soviet policy during the late Stalin era, it tends to exaggerate the differ- 
ences between the policies of Stalin and those of his successors. During 


' the last three years of Stalin’s lifetime some essential elements of the 


strategy which has paid considerable political dividends to Khrushchev 
were worked out at least in preliminary form. The truth may be that 
Stalin, or some of his lieutenants, perceived the need for more flexiblity in 
Soviet foreign policy and for a more persuasive manner of presenting it. 
But it is possible that the dictator was temperamentally incapable of 
adjusting fully to the challenges and opportunities which the emerging 
international constellation offered for the extension of Soviet influence. 
Nevertheless, as Marshall D. Shulman has convincingly argued, Stalin 
adopted, in 1949-1952, a policy designed to disintegrate the unity and 
mobilization achieved by the western powers in their efforts to counter 
the Berlin blockade, communist aggression in Korea and other com- 
munist actions. Stalin turned to “the use of nationalism, the peace issue, 
neutralism, trade, and other forms of collaboration with elements of the 
bourgeoisie.”2° Among the major propaganda operations in which the 
Soviet policy shift after 1949 were reflected, the Moscow International 
Economic Conference of April 1952, and a stepped-up “peace” campaign 
were perhaps the most conspicuous. Although with less enthusiasm and 
skill than Khrushchev was later to display, Stalin nevertheless attempted’ 
to convince foreign businessmen that it was profitable to trade with 
communist Russia. Shulman compares the late Stalin “right-wing policy” 
with other temporary Soviet retreats, succeeded, as was that of 1949- 
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1952, by renewed advances. He arrives at an interpretation which may 
seem reassuring because it differs from theories that emphasize neurotic 
compulsions in the personality of leaders as driving forces in Soviet 
policy, but should also serve as a warning against underestimating the 
effectiveness of that policy. Shulman sees in Soviet policy—and this 
writer agrees with his finding—a “largely rational responsiveness to 
changes in the world environment, particularly to changes in world power 
relationships.” What may be an irrationally intense urge for power is 
associated with sensitivity to many dimensions of social and political 
reality, including some often neglected by non-communists, and with a 
formidable, coordinated program to shape the future of mankind in con- 
formity with the Marxist-Leninist vision. If to these strengths one adds 
the energy displayed by Soviet communicators, and the resourcefulness 
they so clearly possess, it becomes possible to better understand the 
magnitude of the challenge posed by their urgent and persistent appeals 
to world audiences. 
NOTES 
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PROPAGANDA FOR THE PLA 
SOVIET ATTEMPTS TO SUBVERT THE RED CHINESE ARMY* 


By RICHARD H. GIZA 


An account of | a two-year propaganda campaign using radio broadcasts to exploit tensions 
within the military forces of another country. In a conflict between ideological kinship and 
national interests the latter will win. 

The withdrawal of Soviet military advisors and aid from Communist 
China in 1960 halted the modernization of the Chinese armed forces—the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA). Already in the late fifties, a debate was 
underway in China’s military circles between professionals favoring an 
independent role for the military and the Maoists who advocated stronger’ 
party controls over the army. ! 

The Soviet Union, seeking to exacerbate tensions between the oppos- 
ing military lines in China, began a sophisticated propaganda campaign in 
early 1967 using radio broadcasts, especially designed and beamed to 
PLA listeners, to play upon the. discontent within the armed forces. The 
tenor of these broadcasts makes it quite clear that the Soviets are at- 
tempting to subvert the PLA. 


PLA WEAKNESSES 


While the PLA with its approximately two and one-half million men is 
the only nationally effective, comparatively unified body in China, it has 
weaknesses. It. is divided by regional alliances, personal loyalties, and 
political, as well as professional, aspirations. It is, however, the only 
organ with sufficient power to challenge the Maoist regime. Now that the 
PLA is playing a role in practically all aspects of Chinese society, its 
loyalty is a vital factor in the Great Proleterian Cultural Revolution ane 
the future of China. 

The Chinese Liberation Army Daily admitted that a struggle Sieg 
between the “proletarian revolutionary line” represented by Mao Tse- 
tung and the “bourgeois reactionary line” in the PLA. It urged that: 
troops be loyal to Mao and that they eliminate his opponents “who have 
wormed their way into the PLA.” ? 


*From Military Review, XLIX, no. 9 (September 1969), pp. 89-95. 
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The Soviet Union probably decided sometime in 1966 to take advantage 
of the growing opposition to Mao in military circles and openly intervene 
in the cultural revolution. Moscow no doubt felt that the area was fertile 
for exploitation and that there was not too much risk-involved on her 
part. The beginning of the Soviet attempt to subvert the Maoist leader- 
' ship and provoke discontent within the PLA was signaled by an editorial 

_in the 29 December 1966 issue of Red Star, the Soviet daily military 
newspaper, entitled “Events in the Chinese People’s Republic and the 
People’s Liberation Army of China.”? 


ANTI-SOVIET CAMPAIGN 


The article begins with a commentary on the anti-Soviet campaign 
currently being waged in China and praises the PLA as representatives 
of the working class and true revolutionaries. It further states that the 
Maoist leadership is attempting to make the army a blind weapon for 
implementing its anti-Marxist-Leninist, anti-Soviet course. On purges, it 
stresses that those purged: 


. . were experienced military leaders and Communists who tried to base and 
strengthen the combat capability of the PLA with a consideration for national 
peculiarities and revolutionary traditions.‘ 


Having purged the army of all those disagreeing with Mao’s politico- 
military theoretical concepts, the article accuses the Maoists of attempt- 
ing to strengthen the army’s role in the nation’s political life and make it a 
bastion for Mao’s ambitions. The article closes recalling the history of 
friendship between the PLA and the Soviet Army and-expressing the 
hope that they will march together again united. 

The Radio Moscow phase of the campaign to turn members of the PLA 
against Mao’s military thought began slowly in 1967 and picked up 
momentum toward the end of the year. In February 1968, the Soviets 
sharply escalated the attack by increasing their half-hour programs to 
PLA listeners from three broadcasts a week to daily programing with 
each broadcast repeated four times per day.® 

The general format of a “Program for the PLA” usually consists of a 
.. commentary by a military officer. He holds the rank of colonel or above 
and in many instances is identified as a former Soviet advisor to the PLA. 
Frequently, the previous warm ties of friendship between the PLA and 
the Soviet Army are recalled before the commentator attacks various 
Maoist policies said to be harming the armed forces. The program usually 
closes with a summary of the main theme and the hope thatthe PLA will 
overcome the grave obstacles put before it and become united once again 


.. with the Socialist camp. 


The propaganda effort by Radio Moscow. toward the PLA i is based on 
six basic themes: a general attack on Maoist military doctrine, combat 
weakness and training, the cultural revolution and the army, the purge, 
the use of the PLA for nonmilitary purposes, and the recall of historical 
ties between the PLA and the Soviet Union. It is evident that the aim of 
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these programs is to cause a breakdown in the morale of the PLA which 
could lead to an open revolt against the Maoists. 
The following is a typical Soviet attack on Maoist military doctrine: 


Mao’s theory is basically erroneous, negative and defensive and points to de- 
featism. Mao proposes retreat and defensive maneuvers; giving the soil to the 
enemy. What was thought to be correct during the period of guerrilla war cannot 
be made the basis of present day combat maneuvers. 


The broadcast closes with the following appeal: 


We know the PLA is an army which has spirit, patriotism and love for the 
fatherland. It will not be a silent and pliable tool in the hands of Mao. 


On guerrilla warfare, Radio Moscow exhorts: 


Mao’s guerrilla war thesis is not only a mistake of a man who has no knowledge of 
military affairs but an ideological attack aimed at shattering the Chinese people’s 
belief in the Soviet Union’s advanced military science. 


COMBAT DEFECTS 


The broadcasts which probably have the greatest impact on profes- 
sional soldiers are those which attack combat weakness in the PLA. This 
weakness is attributed to the lack of modern weapons and realistic train- 
ing. 

‘In a program for the PLA entitled “Fatal Effects of Mao Tse-tung’s 
Military Thought on the Development of the Chinese PLA” on 14 July 
1968, the Soviets played on their favorite theme with this quote from-V. 
I, Lenin. 

' The ones who win the upper hand in war are those equipped with the best 

technological weapons, good discipline and behavior. . . . war tactics depend on 


the level of military pete Se equipment. . . . the finest army will be instantly 
mopped up by the enemy if it does not have the necessary arms, supplies and 
alning. 


The program concluded: “There are no planes or tanks in the PLA and 
the lack of spare parts makes useless those given by the Soviet Union.” 

Radio Moscow often quotes official Chinese Communist sources and 
then attacks the statement. In January 1968, it quoted a People’s Daily 
statement that “the best weapon is Mao’s thought as far as the 
Revolutionary Army in the contemporary era is concerned.” The broad- 
cast then charged that no PLA fighter can seriously accept this view and 
that planes and weapons are necessary for victory—not Mao’s thought. 


RHETORICAL QUESTION 


The Soviets often use the rhetorical question to make their point. The — 
query “Why does Mao’s propaganda deny the importance of modern 
weapons in warfare?” is answered: “To have weapons you must first have 
a strong economy. The cultural revolution has dislocated the economy so 
that new equipment for the PLA is out of the question.” 

Individuals such as Lo Jui-ch’ing, former Chief of Staff of the PLA, are 
used as propaganda vehicles. One program stressed that Lo’s purge was 
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due to his suggestion that weapons play an important role in modern 
warfare and his insistence on the modernization of the army instead of 
following the thought of Mao. 

The Soviets boast of their assistance to other countries. One program 
detailed the modern equipment and training the Soviet Union was provid- 
ing to the North Vietnamese Army. The idea apparently is to make the 
PLA jealous of the North Vietnamese Army and indignant at Chinese 
leaders for the poor relations with the Soviets. 

Ridicule is sometimes injected into the campaign. The New China 
News Agency is quoted in one program as announcing that a U-2 spy 
aircraft was shot down while the Chinese air commander used Mao’s” 
quotes. The Soviets say this is laughable and that all Chinese people know 
that the victory was achieved not through quotes, but through the use of 
Soviet MiG aircraft. 

No doubt the ultimate insult was a broadcast statement that the PLA 
was even inferior to Chiang Kai-shek’s troops in technology and equip- 
ment.® 

Maoist policy on military training stresses learning through actual 
combat. Moscow criticizes this policy as leading to great bloodshed at the 
hands of green leaders and points out that poorly trained troops cannot 
compete against modern armies. Mao is accused of betraying resolutions 
adopted at the 8th Party Congress which called for modern training for 
PLA cadres, for the PLA to master the skills possessed by Soviet troops, 
and for the PLA to guard the Socialist camp with the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets set up the military school system in China, and many 
Chinese officers were trained in the Soviet Union. In the late fifties, the 
Maoists launched a campaign to deemphasize Soviet methods and doc- 
trine. Today, Moscow broadcasts use ridicule to promote distrust of the 
present school system as a means for military preparedness. Commenting 
on a Chinese article announcing the establishment of an academy for 
training navy minesweeper personnel, a Soviet program had this to say: 


The major subjects in the curriculum are class struggle and the struggle between 
the two roads. . . . Mao claims there was not a single qualified military academy 
prior to the Cultural Revolution. Training of two to three years is too long 
involving too much book work . . . only one month is needed to train a good pilot. 
. . . An army which loudly recites Mao’s slogans does indeed only need a couple of 
months of training. 


The Soviets devote the largest percentage of programming to the cultural 
revolution and its effect on the PLA. They charge that opposition exists 
within the army and that Mao needs the army for the cultural revolution 
to succeed. In discussing an editorial in a PLA organ, which advises the 
army to keep away from factional conflicts, a Soviet broadcast concludes 
that this testifies to disturbances and disorder within the army and the 
factional conflict between supporters and opponents of Mao.’ 

In two programs in 1968 dealing with the opposition problem, Moscow 
claimed that 12 military corps do not support Mao, that Mao’s policy in 
splitting this once closely knit group (the PLA) is contrary to China’s 
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national interest, and that Mao is afraid of the PLA. The only answer for 
Mao is to split the army and sow discord. 


PURGE STATISTICS 


When a nation is in turmoil, the purge is no doubt the most feared 
consequence for those in power. Six programs for PLA listeners in 1968 
were directly concerned with purges, and many other broadcasts alluded 
to them. 

Statistics are frequently employed in exploiting this theme as indicated 
in an October 1968 broadcast: 


Ninety percent of the CCP [Chinese Communist Party] military affairs committee 
in the last two years were expelled. . .as well as sixty top level PLA commanders. 


Probably the best ploy used by Radio Moscow is the threat that the 
purge will be extended to the lower levels of the PLA. For example: 


Mao Tse-tung does not limit his purge to high-ranking commanders, but: has 
decided to expand the purge to reach the middle and low ranking: commanders, 
such as commanders of regiments, battalions, and companies. 


SECRET POLICE 


The Soviets also promote suspicion in the ranks of the PLA by refer- 
ring to a secret police organization set up within it by Mao. The claim is 
stressed that any one can be arrested and units can be discarded at any 
time by the secret police. 

The opposing military line in China has frequently complained that 
government use of the armed forces for nonmilitary purposes was detri- 
mental to morale and combat preparedness. This theme is exploited by 
broadcasts which claim that the use of the PLA in propaganda efforts to 
spread Mao’s thoughts and in military police work to put down clashes by 
the Red Guards detracts from its combat readiness and mastery of 
weapons. Radio Moscow calls on the PLA to refuse these asks and not be 
manipulated. 

For consumption by the Chinese civil populace, the Soviets claim “the 
army is everywhere having assumed the roles of police, judges, workers, 
executioners, peasants, and schoolteachers.” To further opposition to the 
PLA and promote discontent among minority groups in China, broad- 
casts are directed to these people in their dialect. The aim is to unite the 
minority groups against the army and possibly provoke open opposition. 

Stress is also placed on the deterioration of the PLA since the break 
with the Soviet Union. Weakness in the PLA is said to be due to the 
absence of cooperation with the Soviet Union, and this is Mao’s fault. In 
contrast, the Warsaw Pact is held up as a symbol of unity and strength. 

The PLA is asked in another broadcast why Mao attempts to incite 
hatred within the army for the Soviet Union. Moscow. answers the ques- 
tion by stating that it does not matter what Mao attempts since Soviet 
and Chinese troops know the real value of combat friendship. 
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These programs stress the “good old days” and contrast them with the " 
turmoil of the present day. There always appears to be the hint lurking in 
the background that conditions would improve if Soviet aid were pro- 
vided. 

This two-year propaganda campaign by the Soviet Union to subvert 
the PLA began to taper offin late 1968, and, by the end of the year, it had 
virtually stopped. The Soviets may have felt that they had exhausted the 
subject or that the campaign was not accomplishing the results desired 
and quite possibly that it was becoming counterproductive. 


NOTES 
1. The best known of these doctrines are concerned with the defense of mainland China and 
the Chinese Communist theory on revolutionary war. See Ralph L. Powell, “Maoist Mili- 
tary Doctrines,” Asian Survey, No. 4, April 1968, pp. 239-256. 
2. Samuel B. Griffith II, The Chinese People’s Liberation Army, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
N.Y., 1967, p. 302. 
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&- Radio Moscow in mandarin to Southeast Asia, 4 September 1967. 
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East Asia 
POLITICAL WARFARE—QUALIFIED APPLICATION* ** 


7 By Monte R. ButuarD 


The political warfare concept has been used as a system to promote governmental 
legitimacy and to develop supportive political attitudes within the military forces, as well 
as to close the gap between the military services and the civilian populace. A political 
warfare doctrine to be transferable must recognize and be able to adapt to the underlying 
traditions of the society to which the transfer is attempted. 


The importance of political warfare in countering wars of “national 
liberation” is evident in the increasing discussion of the political side of 
warfare. Asians, as well as Americans, are conscious of the need to place 
more emphasis on the political. As a result, Asians have begun to review 
Asian sociopolitical experience in the hope of finding a model which fits 
Asian problems more precisely than the Western approach which 
stresses military technology. 

One model which is considered quite successsful by Asians is that of the 
Republic of China (ROC). It is considered successful because it seems to 
have reached an appropriate compromise between sociopolitical and 
technological considerations. The Republic of Vietnam was the first to | 
adopt the Chinese system. . 

. * Kk # ok oR 

*Excerpts from “Political Warfare—Qualified Application,” Military Review, LI, no. 6 

(June 1971), pp. 18-238. 


**Copyright © 1971 by Major Monte R. Bullard, United States Army. All Rights 
Reserved. Reprinted with the permission of the author, copyright holder. 
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SUPPLEMENT OR SUBVERT? 


When certain conditions exist in a developing nation, the ROC political 
warfare model can be a valuable institution. Even when the conditions 
are appropriate, however, the ROC model must be modified before it is 


applicable to other nations. 
oR KR kok 


The ROC model, in the eyes of the Vietnamese, seemed to fit the 
cultural patterns, history, and character of the people more closely than 
the-U.S. military solutions for insurgency. It seemed to counter the 
threat of covert rather than overt aggression better than U.S. doctrine 
and tactics. 

The principal political consideration concerns the length of time an 
incumbent government has been in power. A good government which has 
been in power for a long period may have proved itself by satisfying the 
demands of the people, thereby gaining their support. In other words, 
legitimacy has been established. 


POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


New governments, however, have not yet established legitimacy. They 
cannot assume that the people will grant automatically their 
wholehearted support. The government which has just gained power . 
must rely on a political socialization process to teach the people their new 
role in society. It must create political attitudes which will support it until 
it has shown that it can satisfy the demands of the people better than the 
insurgents. It must devise some active means of creating supportive 
attitudes without the use of coercion since, in the long run, coercion 
would weaken the government. 

The political warfare concept was the tool selected by the Chinese to 
accomplish this task in the aftermath of the 1911 Chinese Revolution. The 
Chinese abandoned the political warfare concept during World War II, 
however, because Western advisors believed it counterproductive. 

When the Republic of China withdrew to Taiwan in 1949, it began an 
intensive review of the causes of its defeat. Many well-trained and well- 
equipped military units would have proved proficient, but there was a key 
weakness—loyalty. Outstanding units, trained by Western advisors, fol- 
lowing Western military doctrine, were useless, or even dangerous, when 
they decided to change sides in the middle of the civil war. The Chinese 
recognized that internal strife generated unique military problems which 
did not exist in wars between nations. Thus, they concluded that a 
political warfare system was mandatory to promote governmental legiti- 

-macy and develop supportive political attitudes within the military 
forces. 
LOYALTY CONCEPT 


Beyond the idea of creating support for the government, the concept of 
loyalty in Asia should also be considered. There is little tradition in Asia. 
of loyalty to a nation or ideology. More important has been loyalty to an 
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individual or family. The leaders of China had the monumental task of 
transferring this loyalty from an individual or family to a nation or’ 
ideology. The political warfare system was a vehicle for this transfer. 

China had no tradition of democracy with its emphasis on individual 
rights and dignity. Even under the political system as outlined by Sun 
Yat-sen in the “Three Peoples Principles,” the individual was to be © 
subordinated to the needs of the state. It was true that the people, the 
masses, came first in everything, political or economic, but the term 
people always referred to the people as a whole, a collective term, and not 
people as individuals. When this concept is combined with the authorita- 
rian tradition, the concept of standing up for one’s individual rights is 
lost. As a result, a type of passive submission to authority existed among 
the people, especially in the army. 

If a company commander took advantage of his position to maltreat one 
of his soldiers or even the civilians in his area of jurisdiction, traditionally 
there was no recourse for the mistreated individual. The power of the 
commander was too great. 

One possible influence on the commannder was his education. If he 
were well read and understood the humanitarian principles of Confucius, 
he might be a benevolent leader, and there would be fewer problems. The 
majority of commanders, however, were not so well educated. 

Often, economic temptations were great. The pay of officers, as well as 
that of soldiers in China, has always been low in comparison with other 
elements of society. Fringe benefits found in Western armies were lack- 
ing. There was no one to look after the moral or economic welfare of the 
troops. 


ECONOMIC GAIN 


Consequently, the unit commander, who received only a nominal pay, 
certainly not enough to support a family, began to take advantage of his 
position for economic gain. If he were given money to buy food for his 
troops, he embezzled a portion of it. If he had the opportunity, he 
confiscated some of the produce of local civilians in the name of the army 
and the revolution. But the soldiers sent to confiscate the local rice saw an 
opportunity for themsleves. They confiscated more than the commander 
asked for.and kept the difference for themselves. Corruption was even 
worse at the higher levels. 

There was traditionally a deep-rooted enmity between civilians and 
soldiers in China. For centuries, the armies of China have maltreated, 
robbed, and abused the peasant. This is reflected in the old Chinese 
saying, “One does not use good steel to make nails nor "does one use good 
men to make soldiers.” 

The political warfare concept was designed by Chinese leaders to close 
the gap between commanders and soldiers and between the military 
services and the civilian populace. 
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FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


One important reason for the quick acceptance of the political warfare 
concept into China concerns basic family relationships. Traditionally, 
family authority and responsibility are vested in the eldest member. He is 
responsible for the livelihood and protection of the family members. In 
order to make this system function, strict rules govern individual be- 
havior and discipline, and all members of the family are expected to 
comply with the wishes of the group leader, the oldest living relative. 

As a result of this relationship, the individual derives a strong sense of 
security. He knows he can depend on his family to help him solve his 
personal problems, especially those with people outside the family group. 

When an Asian youth is taken from the relative security of his family 
group, he experiences much more of a traumatic shock than his Western 
counterpart. He is completely lost when he finds that he must accept the 
full responsiblility for his own actions and has no one to provide him 
guidance and support. The political warfare concept provided a solution 
for this problem. When the concept is carried out as it is intended, the 
military unit replaces the family, the political warfare officer provides 
assistance in solving personal problems, and the commander represents 
parental and supreme authority. 

The concept of the military commander and the political warfare cadre 
acting in loco parentis is communicated to soldiers by means of military 
magazines, radio, and television, usually in the form of fictional stories. 
which dramatize the role of the unit political warfare officer. . 

The role of the unit political warfare officer goes beyond serving in loco 
parentis. He is responsible for personalizing relationships within a unit. 
His goal is to make the unit into the soldiers’ new primary group—that is, 
a surrogate family. The assumption is that, if the military unit becomes a 
de facto primary group, favorable patterns of behavior can be stimulated 
more easily, and new values can be formulated. The Chinese recognized 
the political warfare system as a possible solution for remolding attitudes 
and forming new values which could transfer the loyalty of soldiers from 
their real family to their new military family and beyond that to the 
nation. . 

A second sociological reason for the ready acceptance of the political 
warfare concept is directly related to the first. Personal relationships at 
the lowest level are virtually codified. Custom dictates how one individual 
deals with another. There are acceptable and unacceptable actions which 
can be taken. When a conflict between two persons arises, the means of 
resolving it is especially limited by the “code” of conduct. Conflict cannot 
be solved by direct confrontation. The traditional Asian way to resolve 
_ conflict between two individuals has been to use a go-between. 

The problem of direct confrontation is especially difficult in the military 
hierarchy where the commander of a unit must maintain a special image. 
As a result, if a soldier has a grievance which might reflect adversely on 
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the capabilities of the unit commander, he must not seek redress because 
the commander cannot recognize the fact that something is wrong in his 
own unit. Consequently, the provision had to be made to resolve prob- 
lems which were caused by the commander’s actions. 


MEDIATOR ROLE 


It was necessary that no culpability be attributed to the commander 
who must be made to appear the champion of his troops, striving to 
protect them from grievances brought about by “the faults of the time.” 
The only means to achieve this, yet bring bona fide problems to the 
attention of the commander, was through a mediator. Political warfare 
officers serve this purpose—grievances can be aired before the com- 
mander without attacking his dignity. 

These were some of the considerations which caused China and Viet- 
nam to accept the political warfare concept. Even if we allow, however, 

‘that the political warfare concept is a useful tool for situations like 
Vietnam, there are still some qualifications which must be introduced if 
an undesired concentration of power is to be avoided. Political warfare 
doctrine should: 

e Be taught as a model only where political and social conditions 
are appropriate. 

e Come from the majority voice of a representative national 

congress. 

e Include political, sociological, economic, psychological, and mil- 
itary principles which reflect national goals. 

e Be transmitted through command channels and be a command 
responsiblity... 

e Prohibit direct connection between political warfare cadres and 
political parties or special government organs. Political warfare 
cadres should have no special channels of communication to the 
outside (party or higher level political warfare cadres). 

e Include the fact that the political warfare cadre’s role is to 
support the commander and not to watch over his activities. 

e State that political warfare cadres are subordinate to unit 
commanders. Unit commanders must have courts-martial 
jurisdiction, influence on promotions and assignments, and 
generally unsubverted command authority over the political 
warfare cadre. 

e Provide that the political warfare cadre should rotate in and out 
of political warfare jobs. Political warfare should not become a 
career specialty. 

e Emphasize the welfare, educational and recreational aspects of 
political warfare. 

Organizationally, counterintelligence should not be included as 

a political warfare function. 

The Republic of Vietnam has studied the ROC model in detail, 
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and has integrated some of the points mentioned. The South 
Vietnamese have taken from the Chinese model that which they 
believe is consistent with conditions in the Republic of Vietnam. 
They have rejected portions of the Chinese model which are not 
suited to Vietnamese national goals. 

The Republic of China’s political warfare model has much to 
offer nations struggling to achieve stability and independence. It 
is worthy of continued study to seek solutions to problems which 

' are peculiar to emerging nations. Most important is to recognize 
the ROC model, not as a panacea, but as a partial solution to 
insurgency problems when those problems are caused by condi- 
tions similar to the Chinese experience. 


CHINA IN AFRICA* 


ByG. T. Yu 


The effect of persuasive communications is greater when the source is perceived by the 
audience to be similar or in similar circumstances. 


CHINESE-AFRICAN INTERACTION 


Chinese-African interaction represents an excellent example of China’s 
international participatory role. Over a decade has elapsed since China 
_first appeared on the African scene. During this period, Africa increas- 
‘ingly assumed an important place in Chinese foreign policy. An intensive 
drive to win friends and gain influence ensued. Although the campaign 
has suffered serious reversals, China’s presence continues to be evident . 
in Africa. In 1969 thirteen African States. continued to recognize China, 
while Chinese influence among the African liberation movements was also 
dominant. 
* ok ok ok x 
To date, the major thrust of China’s interaction with Africa occurred 
during the years 1960 to 1965. Two dominant factors explain the wide 
level of Chinese activities. First, between January 1, 1960, and December 
31, 1965, no fewer than twenty-nine African colonies won independence; 
consequently, these years represent also the peak of China’s diplomatic 
offensive and other activities in Africa. 
* Ok Ok Ok # 
Secondly, with the increased level of the Sino-Soviet conflict beginning 
in the 1960s, China sought to openly challenge Soviet diplomatic influence 
and subvert Soviet revolutionary credibility internationally. Africa, 


*Excerpts from “China in Africa,” The Yearbook of World Affairs, 1970, Stevens and 
Sons, London, 1970. Reprinted with the permission of Stevens and Sons, publishers, 
copyright holder. , 
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therefore, assumed the role of a battlefield in the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
Chinese activities in Africa directed toward the subversion of Soviet 
influence and credibility took many forms, including the campaign to 
identify the Soviet Union as a “European” State and the attempt to link 
Soviet policies with “United States imperialism.” 
* k ok K OR 

1965 dates the beginning of the. . . present period of Chinese-African 
interaction. This period has been characterised by a reduction in the 
overt formal presence of China on the African continent and the initiation 
of a “selective” Chinese foreign policy toward Africa. Within China, this 
period coincided with the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution; and 
except for Angola, Mozambique and a few other colonies this has been the 
post-independence era in Africa. Without question, this had been a period 
of Chinese retreat. . . . Really meaningful interaction with China in- 
volved less than six States, including the Congo (Brazzaville), Guinea, 
Tanzania and Zambia. Thus toward the end of 1969, China’s policy toward 
Africa had changed from one of indiscriminately seeking to win recogni- 
tion: from and establish diplomatic relations with most of the African 
States in the early and mid-1960s to a policy of selective interaction with a 
limited number of African States. 

%* Kk Ok ok ok 


CHINA’S AFRICAN POLICY: OBJECTIVES 


Since the late 1950s with the passing of the colonial empires and the 
emergence of the independent African States, Africa has served an im- 
portant function in the foreign policy of China. While for reasons of. 
security, and other immediate factors, Asia represents the area of pri- 
mary national interest, China has perceived Africa as second only in - 
importance. Three primary objectives can be suggested for the impor- 
-tance of Africa to China. Anti-imperialism has constituted a major theme 
in the foreign policy of China. . . . The 1965 statement by Lin Piao calling 
upon the “world countryside” of Asia, Africa and Latin America to 
surround and capture the “world cities” of North America and Western 
Europe can be accepted as a Chinese variation of the classical Marxist- 
Leninist a 2 

* ek Ok K OK 

If anti- lugedauam constitutes a primary policy objective, the cam- 
paign to challenge and subvert the international status of the Soviet . 
Union has become equally important to China. . . . A Chinese objective, 
therefore, has been to identify the Soviet Union with “United States 
imperialism” and to Cee the Soviet Union as a revolutionary 
force. 

A final Chinese objective has been the constantly reiterated theme: 
African-Asian-Latin American solidarity. 


INSTRUMENTS OF CHINESE FOREIGN POLICY 
China has conducted an aggressive campaign in Africa to achieve its 
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policy objectives, utilising a vast variety of foreign policy instruments, 
formal and informal. In the formal category, China has put great em- 
phasis upon inter-State relations and has sought to win recognititon by, 
and exchange diplomatic missions with, most of the African States. 

* GR OR ok om 

To give substance to the relationship with the African States, China — 

has been quick to employ additional formal foreign policy instruments. 
These have been expressed chiefly in the form of a variety of agreements. 
Generally speaking, they fall within four categories. First, there have 
been the more traditional alliance type of agreements, expressed in the 
form of friendship treaties. These treaties have always been based upon 
the Five Principles of Bandung, intended to promote solidarity between 
the two parties, and contained the provision “to develop economic and 
cultural relations in the spirit of equality, mutual benefit and friendly 
cooperation.”. . .Cultural pacts represent a second type of agreement 
utilised by the Chinese. Such agreements usually call for the exchange of 
students, educators, newspaper asi theatrical groups, and other 
activities i in the cultural domain. . 

* ck ok Ok ok 


Finally, there are the economic aid and technical assistance agrée- 
ments. As an instrument of foreign policy designed to give substance to 
Chinese-African interaction, this formal instrument has been most impor- 
tant. The hunger and need for funds, the lack of technical know-how and 
human resources, and the great desire to engage in developmental work 
to attain political and, moreover, economic independence, have made the 
African States highly receptive to foreign assistance. 

* ek ke OK 

Concurrent with the utilisation of formal foreign policy instruments, 
China has made extensive use also of informal instruments. A study of 
statecraft has pointed to the importance of informal foreign policy in- 
struments.? Basically, such instruments seek to bring into direct contact 
a State’s representatives and opinions with the people and/or processes of 
another country, in an effort to achieve specific policy objectives. The 
emphasis here is upon face-to-face interaction as opposed to the formal 
State-to-State relationship. A major assumption is that by utilising in- 
formal instruments a State may better solidify friendship (or increase the 
level of conflict) with other States. Within the context of Chinese-African 
interaction, a degree of face-to-face contact has evolved through China’s 
use of informal foreign policy instruments. 

China’s use of informal instruments includes a wide variety of 
techniques, overt and covert, violent and non-violent. (It is important to 
note that many of the informal techniques are made possible through 
prior formal access; e.g., film agreements concluded between states make 
possible the showing of motion pictures to the general public.) Among the 
overt, non-violent techniques of informal access has been the exchange 
programme. This has brought Africans from various social levels and 
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professions to China and has sent delegations of one sort or another from 
China to Africa. Until the advent of the Great Proletarian Cultrual 
Revolution, an increasing number of Africans and Chinese had visited 
each other’s country. During the month of September 1964, e.g., no less 
than twenty-five separate reports on Africans in China were announced, 
ranging from an art delegation from Mali, a youth league from Zanzibar, 
to a music scholar from Morocco; in the same month, a Chinese youth 
delegation was visiting several central African states while a trade union 
mission was in Algeria. Whatever the type of delegation and whoever the 
individuals, the exchange programme has without doubt done much to 
introduce China to the Africans. 

China has made extensive use of the communication media to reach the 
African population. Since 1956, radio broadcasts have been utilised with 
increasing frequency. Beginning with only seven hours per week in 
English, China in 1969 was broadcasting to Africa over-100 hours per 
week in English, French, Hausa, Portuguese, Swahili, and Cantonese 
. and Mandarin Chinese. Radio Peking’s programmes have consisted of 
combinations of news and commentary, strongly ideological in nature, 
with intervals of recorded music. Another important media has been 
motion pictures. China has exported to Africa full-length films, short 
films and newsreels; Chinese film weeks have been held in several African 
cities. Modern Chinese theatre groups have also toured Africa. 

China has relied also upon the printed word to reach the African 
populace. There are now English, French and Spanish editions of the 
weekly Peking Review for Africa. Where sale and distribution have been 
permitted, the China Pictorial, Quotation from Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, Mao’s selected military writings, and other Chinese offerings, have 
been readily obtainable.Other communication media include the New 
China News Agency, which freely distributes news of China to the 
Africans. In discussing the communication media, one must be intellectu- 
ally aware that the measurement of flows is not necessarily a measure of 
their impact. Nevertheless, China’s intensive use of the communication 
media, whatever the impact, cannot be denied. 

Direct, face-to-face interaction between the representatives of one 
State and the populace of another constitutes another type of informal 
foreign policy instrument. Such personal contacts, it has been main- 
tained, allow the representatives of one State to enjoy the maximum level 
of interaction with and impact on the populace of another State. 

Within this context, the dispatching of Chinese experts to assist Afri- 
can individuals and groups in specific fields of knowledge (together with 
the training of select Africans in China) must also be considered. No 
doubt through such personal interaction, China has sought to influence a 
segment of the African population. Chinese technical assistance to Africa 
has included experts on tea planting and soil analysis in Morocco, rice 
growing and military training in Tanzania and Uganda, and building 
construction in Guinea. To date, the impact of the face-to-face interaction 
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via the presence of Chinese experts in Africa has been less as a conse- 
quence of: personal interaction than through perceived exemplary 
Chinese behaviour patterns. Chinese experts in Africa, have largely 
refrained from establishing close social contact either with their African 
counterparts at work or with Africans generally. Personal interaction, 
therefore, has been minimal. Where the Chinese experts have made an 
impact has been in their collective and individual hard work and frugality, 
which has been cited by the indigenous leadership as behavioural pat- 
terns to be followed. In Tanzania, where over a thousand Chinese experts 
were residing in 1969, the face-to-face interaction between the Chinese 
experts and the indigenous population has followed this pattern.’ 

Participation in regional and functional international organisations con- 
stitutes yet another level of Chinese-African interaction. As an informal 
instrument of foreign policy, membership and participation in various 
international organisations have permitted China to gain access to both 
the representatives and processes of the African States. China’s past and 
present role in the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation, the 
Afro-Asian Conferences, the Afro-Asian Journalists Association and 
other organisations represent examples of the great use of this informal 
instrument.* 

China has been equally active in the use of covert informal foreign 
policy instruments. Unlike overt instruments which can readily be ob- 
served, covert operations are hidden and therefore difficult to measure. 
The great secrecy surrounding such activities have [sic] sometimes led to 
a majority of the covert operations being attributed to Chinese influence, 
thereby giving the Chinese a far greater role in Africa than they in fact 
enjoy. This is not to deny the use of covert instruments by China. Chinese 
“illegal” arms and money, and methods in unconventional warfare have 
been uncovered in a sufficient number of instances to lend support to 
certain charges. For example, Chinese assistance to the Angolan, 
Mozambique and other African liberation movements has not been 
without total foundation. In short, we can correctly assume that China 
has made free use _of covert informal foreign policy instruments. The 
question, however, is not the utilisation of covert instruments. Rather it 
is the extent of Chinese covert instruments, and China’s perceptions 
pertaining to the use of covert instruments in relation to its use of overt 
instruments of foreign policy. 

Fundamentally, China perceives no conflict between its concurrent use 
of overt and covert informal instruments of foreign policy. The two. 
instruments have been seen as complementary. Thus, China has not 
hesitated to employ—or threaten to employ—revolution as an instrument 
of foreign policy, while utilising overt instruments in its relations with the 
African States and territories. 

Taking into account all foreign policy instruments, formal aid informal, 
overt and covert—and positing that the extent ‘of one State’s interest in 
another’s ¢an be measured in terms of the degree and depth of utilisation 
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of such instruments—the African States have occupied an important role 
in China’s foreign policy. Similarly, the concentrated employment of a 
vast variety of foreign policy instruments toward Africa constitutes a 
measure of China’s international participatory role. 


NOTES 
1 For the full text of Lin’s comments, see “Long Live the Victory of the People’s War,” 
Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking). September 3, 1965. For an English translation, see Peking 
Review, September 8, 1965, pp. 9-30. 
2 A.M. Scott, The Revolution in Statecraft (1965). 
3G. T. Yu, “Dragon in the Bush: Peking’s Presence in Africa,” 8 Asian Survey, 12 
(December 1968), pp. 1018-1026. 
4 For an account of China’s role in one such organisation, see C. Neuhauser, Third World 
Politics, China and the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization 1957-1967 (1968). 


| Southeast Asia 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE ROLE OF NEWSREELS 
AND DOCUMENTARIES IN THE NEW SITUATION* 


By Puan TRONG QUANG 


In the face of aerial bombardment of their territory, the North Veitnamese concerned 
themselves with elementary and psychological impulses rather than with abstract 
ideological arguments. The effects of the air strikes were clearly depicted in order to 
reinforce domestic resolve and evoke international sympathy. 


For nearly two years now, in the face of the situation of the American 
imperialists intensifying their war of aggression in South Vietnam and 
launching a war of destruction against North Vietnam, the Vietnamese 
documentary and newsreel films branch, rather than declining, has de- 
veloped vigorously. In addition to the Vietnamese newsreel and 
documentary shops, we have additional Vietnamese People’s Army film 
shops. Newreels, documentaries and science films have all increased over 
1964. The proéess of making a film and getting it to the masses has been 
shortened. The number of films issued at home and sent abroad has 
tripled. 

By way of instruction, the science films have made great efforts in 
guiding intensive cultivation to increased productivity of plants, in intro- 
ducing production experiences from areas where there is continuous 
fighting, in actively contributing to stepping up the technological revolu- 
tion in argiculture, and in teaching military, air-defense and first aid 
common sense. 

By way of mirroring real people, real things and real scenery, the — 
newsreel and documentary films have positively contributed to convicting 
the American imperialists and to singing the praises of our army and 
people. Although there have not yet been many films of the type that 


*Excerpts from a translation of an article by Phan Trong Quang in the Vietnamese- 


language periodical Hoc Tap (Studies), No. 1, Hanoi, January 1967, pages 72-79. JPRS, 
listed in the monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications. 
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denounce enemy crimes, these films have become tombstones of hate and 
resentment through the pictures recording the barbarous crimes of the 
American invading army in its deliberate destruction of market places, 
schools, temples and churches and especially of our hospitals. The film of 
the Quynh Lap Leprosy Camp, destroyed by the American pirates, is, 
before international opinion, a fitting slap in the mouth of Johnson, the 
robber who both kills people and recites his prayer of “humane peace.” 
The cruel character of the American imperialists was unmasked through 
their insane act of bombing the sick people receiving treatment there. 
The American bombs and bullets only brought to the surface the great 
and humane efforts of the public health workers of our country on the 
road to conquering Hansen’s germ and to defeating the U.S. imperialists. 
The realism of the film is a reflection of the ardent revolutionary senti- 
ment of the people who made the film. Only by really hating and resenting 
the enemy and only by really loving our system and our people could the 
film makers show these real pictures and be able to have such an effect. 
Teaching and creating hatred, resentment and despising of the enemy 
and building up the determination of our people to annihilate the enemy is 
a science and it is one of the important tasks of our culture and art. 
We have recorded beautiful pictures which easily reflect the ineompar- 
able bravery and the will of the army and people of North Vietnam to 
defeat the enemy’s war of destruction. In the rain of enemy bombs and 
storm of enemy bullets our patrol boats still fiercely strike back at the 
enemy planes; the air defense fighters still aim directly at the enemy and 
fire; the militia women still bravely fight and help down U.S. jet planes; 
the workers still climb up tall electrical poles to join a wire; the Suot 
women still bravely row the ferryboat to serve the troops. . . . By bring- 
ing to the movie screen these very “real” and very “alive” scenes, the 
newsreels and documentaries have tried to prove in a concrete and active 
way the great revolutionary heroism of our army and people. One type of 
news reportage films about the front line provinces of the old Region 
Four has been welcomed by the people because of the new pictures in the 
first period of combat. A number of films after that learned how to 
penetrate an individual, a thing and a scene and condition in combat. 
Through the scenes of our soldiers placing their guns on the corpses of the 
French tanks at Dien Bien Phu and of our army and people joining 
together to pull artillery up high hills in order to fire on U.S. airplanes, 
the film Tay Bac Attacks The Americans showed the people the relation- 
ship between the previous resistance against France and the present 
resistance against the United States and, in so doing, consolidated their 
trust in the anti-American national salvation task. The film Fighting To 
Protect The Native Island, is like a picture poem singing the praises of 
the spirit of combat unity of the army and people of Bach Long Vi. From 
the first arrival of troops on the island to the time when the troops help 
the militia in military training and coordinate in rhythmic combat against 
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the American aircraft one sees a process of development, not only of 
incidents, but also of people. The film Brave Con Co showed moving shots 
of the life of combat on a small and brave island of the fatherland through 
the eyes and feelings of a soldier guarding the island. It can be said that 
the film is a diary splashed with feeling. Alongside the hours and minutes 
of fierce fighting against enemy planes and warships, our soldiers still 
occasionally relax and lie with their legs crossed, whistling; still some- 
times mischievously splash water on one another while bathing; or right 
in the middle of the fighting trench enjoy the boiled crab of the cook. 
Their bravery is as great as their spontaneity, initiative and optimism; it 
is an unusually simple kind of bravery, combining in a lively way the 
essence of the new revolution and the traditional national traits of the 
Vietnamese people. 
* ok Ok ok ok 

Together with the precious films of the National Front for the Libera- 
tion of South Vietnam, the newsreels and documentaries in North Viet- 
nam have effectively contributed to teaching the line and policy of the 
Party and Government, to stimulating the revolutionary heroism and will 
to win, to stimulating the people to stretch up into the front ranks, both 
producing and fighting and mastering science and technology. The news- 
reels and documentaries have been received by the masses with no less 
enthusiasm than for a feature film. Not only is the percentage of showings 
distinctly higher than before but the average number of viewers per 
showing is higher for newsreels and documentaries than for features. The 
tendency to treat newsreels and documentaries lightly and purely busi- 
ness thinking in the showing of films have begun to be overcome. It can be 
said that we have begun to carry out the instructions of late 1964 of Prime 
Minister Dong defining the present requirements for film production as 

“principally not feature films but newsreels and documentaries.” 
% CK CK ok ok 

The aforementioned record in producing and issuing newsreels and 
documentaries is a noteworthy victory on the ideological and cultural 
front. It has contributed to the defeat of the schemes of the Americans in 
using bombs, bullets and psychological warfare in the hope of shaking the 
determination to liberate South Vietnam and of blocking every anti- 
American-national salvation action of our people. It proves that in the 
war against the United States newsreels and documentaries have increas- 
ingly become powerful ideological weapons and more and more are the 
indispensable spiritual food of our people. From this we can affirm that 
the more the anti-American-national salvation work progresses and the 
fiercer the struggle becomes, the more abundant and the more powerful 
the newsreels and documentaries will become; and, regardless of the 
situation, the production, issuing and elevation in quality of the documen- 
taries and newsreels will still continue to develop. 

; ok Ok ok oe 
Among our ideological tools, newsreels and documentaries are able to 
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reflect these real people, real things and real scenes in the most faithful, 
lively and timely way. The film Ank Nguyen Van Troi Song Mai (Nguyen 
Van Troi Lives Tommorrow) has greatly contributed to the work of 
mobilizing among our our people a seething movement to imitate hero 
Nguyen Van Troi. It has been warmly received by foreign opinion chiefly 
because it has been able to introduce a hero who is proud and indomitable 
before the enemy troops during the last minutes and seconds of his life. 
When we saw Troi’s picture in the newspapers we were able to concretely 
perceive a part of the truth. When we saw his image on a screen it was 
like seeing the entire truth about the historic nine minutes of his life. Real 
people and really brave things which have a political significance and 
effect, once selected for filming into documentaries or newsreels, take on 
more and more of a political character and are increasingly effective in 
directly serving politics. Lenin clearly pointed that the nature of news- 
reels and documentaries is reason and politics visualized, that the spirit of 
the film must comport with the proletarian press line and that the people 
who make the films and documentaries must become Bolshevick repor- 
ters with movie cameras in hand. 

In reflecting real people, real things and real scense in the anti- 
American-national salvation task in order to stimulate, teach and or- 
ganize our people to defeat the American aggressors, newsreels and 
documentaries perform the duty of a Party newspaper using images. As 
Party newspapers using images, the newsreels and documentaries must 
really correctly and really promptly reflect the line, policy and viewpoint . 
of the Party through the reality of the masses who are striving to 
properly execute every directive and resolution of the Party in a self- 
aware manner. And, like a Party newspaper, newsreels and documen- 
taries must assure timeliness, a mass quality, a combat quality, a liveli- 
ness and, most of all, truthfulness. 

The principal value of newsreels and documentaries is the value of 
truth in life. Our people need to see newsreels and documentaries chiefly 
because they want to see the images of their native villages and their 
people and activities at the present time in order to take pride, be 
encouraged and be determined to vanquish the American invaders. Our 
people trust in the newsreels and documentaries and, consequently, we 
cannot allow one detail of the film to be able to sow suspicion in the 
viewer. In addition to the films which have unnatural smiles and smiles in 
the wrong places, there are a number of films which have a great many 
images of one hand on the plough and one hand on a gun, one hand on a__ 
hammer and one hand on a gun, and one hand on the fishing net and one 
hand on a gun; these have a forced quality. Tendencies to rearrange 
everything according to the subjective desires of the person making the 
film are also pretty prevalent. Even in some of the good combat films we 
still see details lacking in genuineness. No embellishment, no matter how 
“artistic” has any place in newsreels and documentaries, because news- 
reels and documentaries are only to reflect real people and real things. 
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Even in cases where we must reluctantly film a re-creation of the truth, 
the newsreels and documentaries still must assure the truthfulness and 
~ trustworthiness of the i images represented and not permit the viewer to 
see the “hand” of the producer in it. 

Every genuine image has truth; but every truthful image does not have 
genuineness. The image of mother Suot rowing the ferryboat to serve 
combat has been praised by viewers as genuine not just because it 
contains truth but, chiefly, because it has revealed the heroic but normal 
quality of a mother, in particular, and of our people in general. The 
genuineness discussed here is the genuineness representing the essence 
and law of matter in the process of its development, meaning genuineness 
in accordance with the point of view of Marxism-Leninism. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS IN LAOS* 


By THE 7TH PSYOP Group | 


A summary overview of the psychological operations pro ‘es of the contending sides in 
Laos, the Royal Lao Government and the Pathet Lao. 


Both the [Royal Laotian Government] RLG and the [Pathet Lao] PL 
have a variety of psychological operations (PSYOP( programs designed to 
rach various target groups within Lao society. PL themes are directed at 
the youth, ethnic minorities, religious leaders, and RLG troops. PL 
themes claim corruption and graft in the established government and are 
aimed at the youth and various ethnic groups. The PL direct the “war- 
monger” theme to all sections of the society. Along with thisis an anti-U.S. 
propaganda program, designed for RLG troops. It stresses the righteous- 
ness of PL programs and calls for the RLG troops to defect to the “rightful” 

side. 

To carry out their objectives the PL use radio, propaganda teams, 
motion pictures and printed media, including leaflets and a newspaper 
called the Lao Hak Sat. Four radio stations broadcast in support of the 
PL: Radio Peking, Radio Pathet Lao, Radio of the Patriotic Neutralist 

‘Forces, and Liberation Radio (Vietnam). Most of these programs are in 
Lao to Laos but the Pathet Lao send reports in English for international 
audiences via teletype. 

In an effort to persuade rather than to force, the RLG carries out its 
own PSYOP programs. RLG themes are addressed to the entire country 
as well as to special audiences of Government officials, Lao-Thai, mer- 
chants and commercial circles, military forces, the PL, farmers, other 
ethnic groups, monks and the youth. 

The PSYOP objectives of the RLG are to reduce the combat efficiency 
of the enemy to mold favorable attitudes toward the war effort, to stress 
the goodwill of the U.S. to confuse the enemy concerning ideology and the 


*From “PSYOP Intelligence Special Report,” Issue SR 1-72, 7 February 1972, pp. 
J-15—1-16. 
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aims of leaders, to convince enemy troops to defect, and to carry out plans 
for economic and other development while educating the people. 

To carry out these goals the Government uses posters, leaflets, motion 
pictures, still pictures, cartoons, traveling theater groups, FAR PSYOP | 
teams, loudspeaker programs, radio broadcasts, and printed media. 

The RLG has radio stations at Savannakhet, Pakse, Luang Prabang, 
Chimaimo, and Vientiane which transmit to an estimated 70,000 radio 
receivers in the country. 

Since most of the people are illiterate, radio and loudspeaker programs 
are the most effective from the standpoint of reaching numbers of people. 
The cartoons, plays, and to lesser extent, leaflets are well received. 
Probably the most effective program is that of FAR country tearns who 
travel throughout the country informally talking to villagers. 

The Lao publish Khao Phap Pacham Sapda, a weekly news and photo 
sheet that has a circulation of approximately 20,000 and reaches the 
largest number of literate people in the country; this pictorial newspaper 
is valuable because its format is very effective i in appealing to the unedu- 
cated villagers. 

Since PSYOP effectiveness is always difficult to assess, the Ministry of 
Information, Propaganda, and Tourism is responsible along with military 
units for assessment. Recently, the value of leaflets was shown when 
large numbers of PL defectors stated that leaflets and loudspeaker pro- 
grams were influential in their decision to desert. During the conflict. in 
Indochina, PSYOP will be important. 

Most Lao leaders are quick to recognize the importance of PSYOP to 
them even if the situation does not always allow necessary materials and 
support for thorough programs. 


Pacific 
INFORMATION AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS* 


By Tue NEw ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Government information must be clear, well written, and adapted to the audience. Official 
information activity must be carried out with reference to policy objectives and national 
interest. 


* OR Kk OK 


In the past five years, following the somewhat belated recognition of 
the support which information activity must give to foreign policy, sev- 
eral important steps have been taken to shape and extend New Zealand’s 
information éfforts overseas. A Cabinet Committee has been established 
to provide co-ordination and guidance. An information unit has been set up 
within the Tourist and Publicity Department to produce material specifi- 
cally designed for distribution overseas. Procedures have been worked 
out for regular co-operation and consultation in Wellington among the five 
most interested Departments—Treasury, the State Services Commis- 


*Excerpts from Annual Report of the Department of External Affairs (New Zealand), 1 
April 1966 to 31 March 1967, pp. 67-69. 
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sion, the Departments of External Affairs, Industries and Commerce, 
and Tourist and Publicity. A special annual appropriation for overseas 
information work has been provided. And deliberate efforts have been 
made in a number of ways to expand and improve overseas information 
activities within the broad policy objectives which have been set. 

Particular attention was paid during [1966-1967] to projects for the 
adaptation and translation of information publications and film sound- 
tracks for different regions; and priority was accorded material in ver- 
nacular languages for the new posts which were opened in Bonn and 
Rome. The basic booklet Facts and Figures is now printed in French, © 
Italian, German, and Japanese, with Malay, Mandarin, and Thai versions 
soon to be available. The publication New Zealand has been completed in 
French, Japanese, and Thai, with Malay and Mandarin editions also 
planned. Selected articles in the New Zealand Fact Sheets series have 
been printed in all these languages, and also in Samoan and Indonesian. A 
set of the Fact Sheets in Dutch is in preparation. Finally, a number of 
background articles and a tourist brochure are also being translated and 
printed in most of these languages. 

As the overseas information service has enlarged its scope, it has 
become apparent that continuing expansion in the range of publications - 
and other resources, coupled with the growing experience of those con- 
cerned, make possible new and valuable opportunities to give factual 
details about New Zealand and to supplement its policies. At the same 
time, the increasing complexity of conducting sustained and successful 
information programmes has brought new problems. 

For programmes to be effective, and equal to new opportunities as they 
arise, certain requirements are essential. The information service must 
be equipped with a comprehensive range of materials to enable it to 
present a true picture of New Zealand in all its aspects; there must also 
be close co-operation and co-ordination of efforts among the various De- 
partments concerned in Wellington, and between the Department of 
External Affairs and overseas posts. At this early stage there are, 
obviously, some areas in which improvements in liaison are required. 
There is a need also for continual vigilance against differences of interpre- 
tation on basic policy features of the overseas information programme 
and for constant reference, in every publicity venture, to the accepted 
basic principles which govern information activities abroad. . 

If the increased production of basic information material in foreign 
languages is the year’s most important advance, there have been several 
other useful achievements. Particular efforts have been made to take 
advantage of occassions which, of themselves, have directed attention of 
New Zealand. The distribution by posts to local newspaper editors and 
broadcasting stations of the New Zealand Day Press Kits, comprising 
feature articles and photographs on aspects of New Zealand, is an obvious 
example of the opportunities for valuable publicity which exist from time 
to time concerning New Zealand in overseas capitals. The visits to New 
Zealand during the year of President Johnson and Vice-President Hum- 
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phrey of the United States and the Prime Ministers of Australia and 
South Vietnam, aroused considerable interest abroad and led to heavy 
demands on our posts in many countries for information on New Zealand _ 
and its national and international policies. Kits of background material 
were provided to the groups of journalists accompanying the visiting 
parties. From all these differing operations one lesson has emerged 
clearly, namely, that the greater the number of audiences which New 
Zealand seeks to interest in itself, the more varied and sensitive must be 
the information which it provides. 

The overseas programme exchange service of the New Zealand Broad- 
casting Corporation, which was established in 1965, has rapidly expanded 
its distribution of transcribed radio programmes to stations in the Pacific 
and throughout Asia. It has thus provided a valuable supplement to the 
Department’s own efforts in the day-to-day activity of overseas posts. 
The Department has also given encouragement to New Zealand partici- 
pation in international cultural exhibitions. Particularly pleasing results 
were achieved through the exhibition of Katherine Mansfield manus- 
cripts, photographs, publications, and personal articles in Paris, London, 
New York, Baltimore, and Ottawa. This exhibition involved the posts 
concerned in a considerable amount of administrative effort, but the 
reward in the audiences gained and the consequent appreciation of New 
Zealand cultural achievements, has fully justified a sustained and compli- 
cated operation. Planning is now proceeding for the tour in the Pacific and 
Asia of an exhibition of paintings of contemporary Maori artists and 
Maori artifacts. 

An active programme of visits by influential persons from countries of 
importance to New Zealand, was fulfilled under the Overseas Visitors 
Fund. 

* OK O* 

The Department will continue . . . to work in close association with the 
Overseas Information Section of the Tourist and Publicity Department to 
maintain and improve the effectiveness of New Zealand’s information 
activities abroad. It will continue to emphasize the futility of information 
activity that lacks purpose and is pursued without regard to policy objec- 
tives and the national interest. It will stress, too, the need for information 
material that is clear, well written, and both in content and language, 
fully adapted to the audience. 

Africa 


SOUTH AFRICAN. PROPAGANDA: METHODS AND MEDIA* 


By VERNON McKay 


No country perceives itself as an international pariah, even if other states so treat it. The 
political communications of such a state tend to focus on the few highly specific audiences 
where the messages may have some impact. 


. For two decades, South Africa has been the target of worldwide 


*Excerpts from “South African Propaganda: Methods and Media,” Africa Report, Feb- 
ruary 1966, pp. 41-46. Reprinted with the permission of Africa Report, copyright holder. 
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criticism, some of it fair and some unfair. Tc respond to its critics, the 
Republic has mobilized a many-sided counterattack through the films, 
periodicals, and booklets of its Information Service, through employment 
of American public relations firms, and through publicizing the views of 
certain Americans who express strong sympathy for white South Africa 
and eulogize it as a fine field for American investors. 

. ... The Cabinet Ministers who portray South Africa as a stable, 
prosperous Western ally in contrast to a chaotic and savage black Africa 
infected with Communism are striking a responsive chord. . . . The 
ultimate objective is to change U.S. Government policy toward Africa. 


NEW CONFIDENCE IN PRETORIA 


To understand the current expansion of South Africa’s information 
program, one must relate it to the political factors that account for the 
aura of confidence now emanating from Pretoria. . . . South Africans are 
encouraged both by their success in repressing African nationalist move- 
ments, sabotage, and terrorism, and by the hope that the threat of 
economic sanctions against them is receding. 

* ek kK k 

The government’s view that diversionary turbulence elsewhere will 
ease pressure on South Africa had repeatedly been confirmed, however, 
by the crises over Berlin, Cuba, the Congo, Malaysia, the Dominican 
Republic, the Middle East, and India’s conflicts with China and Pakistan. 
These crises bolstered the view that Europe, Latin America, and Asia 
were higher than Africa in United States foreign policy priorities, and 
that the American armed forces, heavily committed in Vietnam and 
elsewhere, would regard the idea of a naval blockade of South Africa with 
great disfavor. 


“OPEN SEASON ON UNCLE SAM” 


Pretoria’s new confidence was reflected during the next few months by 
the introduction of further stringent security legislation in April and June 
and by Dr. Verwoerd’s declaration of “open season on Uncle Sam,” as a 
South African newspaper termed it (Daily Dispatch, July 21, 1975). In 
May [1965], when the American aircraft carrier Independence wanted to 
refuel in Cape Town enroute to the Seventh Fleet in the Pacific, the 
South African Government took the position that only white flight crews 
from the carrier could land at the Republic’s airports. The United States 
responded on May 18 by cancelling the carrier’s visit to Cape Town. 

This was followed, on June 25, by Prime Minister Verwoerd’s state- 
ment at a Nationalist Party meeting at De Aar that the United States 
would not be allowed to post Negroes at its two space tracking stations in 
South Africa. Since the United States had not sent any American Ne- 
groes to the stations, Verwoerd’s statement was gratuitous and provoca- 
tive. NASA responded three days later by stating that the United States 
planned to continue operating its tracking stations, using personnel as- 
signed without regard to race and color. The issue also got to the White 
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House, where Press Secretary Bill D. Moyers reaffirmed on July 16 that 
the United States would assign personnel abroad regardless of color. In 
response to questions from the press, however, Moyers refused to say 
whether the United States would close the South African stations in case 
of a showdown. 

At the De Aar politicaly rally on June 25, according to The New York 
Times, Dr. Verwoerd also bitterly attacked the multiracial: guest list of 
invitees to the American Ambassador’s annual Fourth of July party, and 
declared that South African officials would continue to boycott mixed 
receptions. Since this was the third year in which the Ambassador had 
invited people of all races, Dr. Verwoerd’s statement again seemed 
deliberately provocative. 

On August 30, the Rand Daily Mail carried a story saying that the 
Government of South Africa had demanded three cuts in the USIA film . 
entitled John F. Kennedy, Years of Lightning, Days of Drums, because 
of scenes of U.S. Peace Corps volunteers working with Africans in 
Tanganyika, Negroes and whites working together in the United States, 
and scenes of the civil rights program. USIA refused to show a cut 
version of the film. 

This was followed on September 21 by the Prime Minister’s statement 
at the Orange Free State Nationalist Party Congress in Bloemfontein 
regarding his tangle with the United States Government over the ac- 
tivities of four American diplomats. It was true, he said; that these 
United States representatives had conducted themselves in.a manner 
which his government did not regard as being in the interest of friendly 
relations between the two countries. He denied, however, the reports in 
the American press that South Africa had asked the United States to 
withdraw these diplomats. To repudiate reports that he had been re- 
buffed by the United States, the Prime Minister stressed that there was 
no question of a rebuff because he had only informed the United States of 
the behavior of its representatives, leaving it to the State Department to 
deal with the matter. 

_ Two days later the American Embassy in Pretoria announced that the 
* United States had decided not to withdraw the four “senior and experi- 
enced” diplomats. The statement reaffirmed full confidence in the officers, 
and the “conviction that they had performed their duties in accordance 
with normal and accepted practice for the conduct of diplomatic represen- 
tatives.” The Afrikaans newspaper, Die Vaderland, stated that the four 
Americans were “active in leftist politics,” and it hinted that the govern- 
ment was displeased at reports that they were associated with the South 
African Institute of Race Relations. The paper also contended that the 
US Embassy had distributed films praising people who opposed the South 
African Government’s policy and had issued “frankly propagandistic” 
materials on the civil Hehte issue in the United States. 

* Kk & 

Whatever Dr. Verwoerd’s motives, it should not be overlooked that his 

attacks on American policy unintentionally helped the United States, at 
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least temporarily, by improving its image in the minds of Africans and 
other critics of apartheid. 


THE INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
* Ke OF oO OK 

When the Nationalist government came to power in 1948, it decided to 
reorganize the Office and concentrate on an expanded information pro- 
gram abroad. Overseas information officers formerly under the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs were transferred to the State Information Office 
under the Department of the Interior. A Cabinet decision gave the Office 
director and his staff access to all Ministers and department heads, and 
the Office worked out a system of cooperation with other departments 
and with such government organizations as the South African Tourist 
Corporation, which advertises the Union’s scenic attractions. 

While the Office also serves South Africans at home, “by far” its “most 
important function,” according to its first annual report in 1949, “is to 
serve as a channel for the distribution of information on South Africa 
abroad.” When Dr. D. F. Malan became Prime Minister in 1948, there © 
were only three information branches overseas—one in London since 
1939, a second in New York since 1942, and a third in Nairobi since 1943. 
The Nationalist government increased the number of information at- 

_taches and assistants to 16 in 1949. Officers were assigned to Paris, The 
Hague, Rome, Bonn, Lisbon, Ottawa, Buenos Aires, and Leopoldville, 
and plans were made to send one to Salisbury. The Office announced the 
optimistic intention to have an information attache in every country with 
which the Union had diplomatic relations. 

x * KOK * 

The major program of the Office soon developed in the United States. 
According to its 1951 annual report “. . . the South African Government 
Information Office in the U.S. is in fact serving two States, the U.S. and 
the vast organization of the United Nations with its exceptional poten- 
tialities for spreading news-and influencing world opinion.” In 1951 the 
Union decided to set up an office in Washington in addition to the office 
operating in New York since 1942. 

The 1952 annual report also suggested that the “West Coast offers an 
important and approachable field for South African publicity,” although it 
was December 1963 before an office was finally opened in San Francisco. 
Above all, the 1952 report stressed the significance of New York which, 
“apart from being the biggest center of news dissemination in America, if 
not in the world, also has in its midst the elaborate press organization 
attached to the United Nations,” with representatives of about 400 world 
newspapers, news agencies, and radio services accredited to the UN all 
the year around, and more than 1,000 accredited pressmen there during 
the General Assembly. The Office concentrates on lobbying of these 
newsmen in order to maintain the best possible relations with them: “This 
is undoubtedly the most important aspect of public relations activities in 
the UN.” 

By 1955, after J. G. Strijdom had replaced Dr. Malan as Pine Minis- 
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ter, the stage was set for still further expansion of information activities. 
The State Information Office was transferred back from the Ministry of 
the Interior to the Ministry of External Affairs, then headed by Eric 
Louw. At this time, Louw also held the key post of Minister of Finance 
and was willing and able to provide more money for overseas propaganda. 
Partly because of its policy decision. to refuse to cooperate in United 
Nations discussions of South Africa’s racial problems, the government 
was convinced of the necessity for greater publicity overseas through its 
own channels. . 

A change in tone in South Africa’s attitude toward world opinion is 
clear in the first of 107 “Fact Papers” which began to appear in 1955 as 
supplements to the Information Office’s weekly Digest of South African 
Affairs. Written by P. J. Meiring, Director of State Information, it 
appeared in December 1955 under the title “World Opinion—does it 
matter?“ Meiring warned his countrymen that those who are indifferent 
to world opinion “have arrived at a dangerous state of mind” because 
“the possibility of isolation and ostracism is more than South Africa would 
like to endure or care to afford.” He concluded his four page plea with 
these words: 


Modern techniques have turned selling into a highly specialized science. South 
Africa could profitably employ these new-fangled methods in her difficult task of 
“selling” herself to the outside market. The real commodity that wants cert 
however, is good will and the real story that wants telling is the unofficial, 
domestic and social story of what individual White South Africans are doing for the 
Bantu. Let that be a story of real understanding and willingness to uplift and it 
will be a story to impress and convince the outside world. 

In addition to the problem of persuading the South African public, 

Meiring was having difficulty at this time in convincing Cabinet Ministers 
that they should be more careful in their speeches to constituents at local 
- political rallies in order to avoid unnecessarily adverse reactions over- 
seas. The Star (Johannesburg), in several critical articles during this 
period, called on the Information Office to publicize “facts” rather thin 
political speeches. Meiring evidently had some success with Prime Minis- 
ter Strijdom, partly by trying to convince him that the growth of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s popularity in the United States was the result of good 
press relations. 

Another tactic of South Africa’s propagandists is the use of American 
public relations firms. In 1955, when Meiring was considering offers from 

four American public relations organizations, he concluded that this was 
an effective way of selling Belgian policy in the Congo to American 
audiences, but doubted that American firms would have “enough sym- 
pathy and understanding for South African problems” to be good press 
agents for the Union. Five years later, however, the South African 
Government decided to employ ... a New York firm, to help sell South 
Africa to the American public, mainly through films. 


THE FULBRIGHT INVESTIGATION. 
The activities of . . . [the firm] were investigated on March 25, 1963 by 
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the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations during its study of the 
activities of nondiplomatic representatives of foreign principals in the 
United States. The Committee Chairman, Senator J. William Fulbright, 
made it clear on several occasions that the Committee was not challeng- 
ing the right of public relations firms to do business with foreign govern- 
ments. The only issue was whether the public knew that it was getting 
foreign propaganda as required by the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 
Senator Fulbright pressed the point with painstaking care. When the 
. . . [spokesman for the firm] said that he did not engage in hardcore 
political lobbying, Chairman Fulbright took considerable time to estab- 
lish the fact that the . . . Organization did engage in “political” prop- 
aganda. The Senator produced a letter dated November 22, 1961. . . to 
Meiring which described the firm’s propaganda work for the South Afri- 
can Government during the preceding seven months... . 


What much of this work proves—bey ond doubt—is the value of positive nonpoliti- 
cal propaganda to create an effect essentially political. Political propaganda as such 
would have been largely ineffective. But institutional publicity—touching on South 
Africa’s general life, economic, social, and cultural accomplishments, tourist at- 
tractions, sports, festivals, etc.—can tend to soften hard political attitudes, make 
for good feeling, and tend to correct misinformation about the country. (U.S. 
Congress Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Activities of Nondiplomatic 
Representatives of Foreign Principals in the United States. Part 7, Hearing on 
March 25, 1963, 88th Congress, 1st Session, Washington, 1963, p. 708.) 


: koe OR Ok 
Two years later, the government [employed] another American public © 
relations firm. . . . to undertake “a professional survey and public opin- 
ion poll” to determine South Africa’s image in this country. In a letter 
dated December 23, 1964, the South African Director of Information 
asked . . . [the firm] to “propose a program to counteract the harmful 
effects of current misconceptions of the true thrust and intention of South 
African policies... . ”. . . [The firm] replied on January 4, 1965, that 


South Africa has been the target of special interest and pressure groups interna- 
tionally in recent years to an extent almost unbelievable in the history of militant 
propaganda. I am certain that no responsible person or group, in or out of the 
American government, desires misunderstanding with the Republic of South Af- 
rica, whose history so nearly parallels our own. 


*x* kok Ke & 

In addition to the above expenditures, the South African Government 
paid over $141,000 during the first six months of 1965 for the tourist 
publicity of the New York office of the South African Tourist. Corpora- 
tion. Three American law firms were also in the employ of South Africa, 
one of them being a lobbyist for South African sugar. 


THE NEW OFFENSIVE 

By fiscal 1965/66, after a decade of continuous expansion, the informa- 
tion budget had risen to $4,459,000 under a separate Department of 
Information created in 1962 with its own Minister in the Cabinet. The 
total personnel complement of the Department and its external service 
had risen to 378. | 

South Africa’s accelerated drive for American support was launched in 
March 1965 by three full-page South African advertisements appearing in 
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The New York Times, The Washington Post, and four other major 
American newspapers. The first ad, on March 21, stressed South Africa’s 
role as a rich, anti-Communist ally which has attracted 100,000 immi- 
grants in the past three years. The second, five days later, eulogized the 
“miracle” of a “real Eldorado” where American corporations in 1963 
reported “a 26 percent return on their outlays.” And the third, on March 
31, portrayed the Transkei as South Africa’s “Pattern for Self- 
Determination” in the form of a “Community of politically independent, 
economically interdependent states.” The response to the newspaper 
advertisements reportedly brought as many as 100 letters a day to the © 
Embassy from Americans, some of whom were interested in emigrating 

to South Africa. The Washington Post reported that a “flock of other 

newspapers,” seeking advertising income, had also contacted the Em- 

bassy. 

South African officials are also exhibiting a new alertness in the treat- 
ment of the Republic’s critics. One good example is their response to 
diplomatic correspondent William R. Frye, who is making a study of 
American policy toward South Africa for The Brookings Institution in 
Washington, D.C. After a visit to South Africa in March and April 1964, 
Frye published a series of articles in his syndicated column, “The World 
in Focus,” in 78 newspapers, and in his syndicated news service, “The 
UN Today,” in 16 newspapers. South African officials wrote letters of 
protest to the editors of many of these newspapers. Some of the editors 
subsequently canceled Frye’s column. 

Finally, South Africans are paying the expenses of a growing number 
of sympathetic American businessmen, journalists, professors and 
others, including wives, for tours of South Africa. The latest beneficiaries 
are a group of 14 American editors, publishers, and reporters who.were 
given a tour of South Africa early in 1966. Four Americans were also 
brought to The Hague in 1965 by the South African Government to testify 
on its behalfin the South West Africa case before the International Court 
of Justice. While some of these trips are paid for by the government, 
others are financed by the South Africa Foundation, a private organiza- 
tion financed mainly by South African businessmen. Although the South 
Africa Foundation . . . contends that it does not engage in “political 
propaganda,” the fact is that it buttresses the government by emphasiz- 
ing only one side of the South African story—the boom in the White 
sector of the economy. 

In the hope of improving the results of these propaganda efforts, the 
government is simultaneously attempting to stifle criticism at home and 
curtail it abroad. Visas have been denied to such American observers as 
Professor Gwendolen M. Carter, Director of Northwestern University’s 
Program of African Studies, and Waldemar A. Nielsen, President of the 
African-American Institute. Visa application forms now contain a ques- 
tion asking if material will be written for publication. If the answer is 

‘affirmative, the application is sent to Pretoria for detailed screening. Few 
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graduate students now receive visas for research in South Africa. The 
whole system has tightened up, especially within the last three years. 
Inside South Africa, the government is clamping down on the press and 
the English-speaking universitites which in the past enjoyed an atmos- 
phere of free speech. The press has been forced to undertake voluntary 
censorship in order to stave. off repressive legislation. The opposition 
Rand Daily Mail has succumbed to the extent of booting “upstairs” to 
the post of editor-in-chief its talented and outspoken editor Laurence 
Gandar. In the universities, many faculty critics have left the country, 
some are confined by “banning” regulations, and most of those remaining 
find it expedient to curtail their expression of political views. Students, _ 
under the influence of parents, professors, and the government, are also 
becoming noticeably more conservative. Several organizations that seek 
to improve African conditions, such as the Institute of Race Relations, 
the Christian Institute, and the Defense and Aid Fund, are becoming the 
object of more and more overt attacks in this conformist political climate. 


PROLIFIC AND ATTRACTIVE OUTPUT 


The Information Service produces numerous informative periodicals, 
hundreds of attractive pamphlets and booklets, occasional press releases, 
and films for cinema and television. Its officers also make many speeches. 

_ Six Information Service periodicals reach American readers, three of 
them produced in South Africa and the other three by the New York 
office. South African Panorama is an attractive illustrated monthly, 

including handsome color photography and many readable and informa- 
tive article about the Republic. South African Digest (formerly Digest 

of South African Affairs) is a valuable and convenient weekly featuring 
the latest statements by government officials and useful data on recent 

developments. Bantu is an illustrated monthly dealing mostly with Bantu 

developments and produced largely for South African readers although a 

limited number of copies are sent overseas. 
~The New York office produces South African Summary, a weekly 

news release which summarizes for American readers material cabled 

daily from Pretoria to the New York office. Business Report is a second 

weekly news release, somewhat longer than the South African Sum- 

mary, which emphasizes economic data and other news of special interest 
to American business. The Third New York periodical, Scope, is a more 
elaborate illustrated monthly on items of contemporary relevance. By 

December 1965, according to information filed with the Department of 
Justice, the monthly circulation of Scope had risen to 14,000, South 

African Summary to 4,800, and South African Business Report to 3,100. 

The monthly Panorama, which is produced in South Africa, went to 1,200 

American recipients in May 1965. 

The hundreds of pamphlets and booklets include the complete texts of 
many speeches by Cabinet Ministers, reprints of articles by Americans 
and others favorable to South African policy, and a great many publica- 
tions, both long and short, written especially for the Information Service 
covering many aspects of South African life. The effective Audio-Visual 
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section of the Department of Information produces a number of films each 

year, mostly in color, and has won more than two dozen cups, medals and 

diplomas at international film festivals. It produces films in English, 

Afrikaans, French, German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

The most recent award came in October 1965 at the Ninth International 

Film Festival in San Francisco, where its film on “White South Africans” 

won first place among 225 films submitted by governments in the cate- 

gory “The film as communication—government film for general informa- - 
tion.” 

The television section of the Department of Information has also pro- 
duced several hundred films for television, but in the words of the De- 
partment’s 1963-64 report: “Television gives a preference to sensational 
material; consequently it is difficult to get constructive material on South 
Africa into television screens.” Successful efforts were continued, how- 
ever, to get one-minute television recordings of interesting events in 
South Africa incorporated in U.S. television news services. Moreover, 
during 1963-64, officials of the Information Office in New York partici- 
pated in about 60 U.S. television and 50 radio interviews, as well as 
giving about one hundred lectures to American audiences. 

Finally, at the end of October 1965, Dr. Verwoerd officially opened the 
new Bloemendal international shortwave radio center near Meyerton 
which is to beam “The Voice of South Africa” in nine languages for a total 
of 30.25 hours a day. When complete, the station’s powerful transmitters: 
will be able to reach “about every corner of the earth.” 

By 1964, the Department of Information was able to report that while 
many Americans remained “cynical” about South Africa’s racial experi- 
ment, “there was an appreciable decline in the eagerness of journalists to 
forecast nothing but darkness for South Africa... . ” 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN INTERNAL CONFLICT: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
_ OPERATIONS IN PORTUGESE GUINEA (1959 until 1965)* 


By I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 


While the propaganda by both sides in the Portuguese-Guinea conflict for internal and 
external consumption tried to convey a sense of victory, certain themes run so contrary to 
prevailing international sentiments in specific situation as to be unacceptable. As a result, 

the insurgents garnered much international support while the Portuguese were almost 

completely isolated on this issue. 


BACKGROUND 


Like other African colonial territories, Portuguese Guinea was caught 
up with the fervor for independence sweeping across Africa in the mid- 
twentieth century. If independence had not been achieved by Guinea in 
1958 and Senegal in 1960, there would most likely have been no in- 

*Excerpts from Challenge and Response in Internal Conflict, Volume III The Experi- © 

‘ence in Africa and Latin America, The American University, Center for Research in Social 
Systems, Washington , D.C., Arpil 1968, pp. 353-3870 (written in early 1965). 
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surgency in Portuguese Guinea. This was less the result of any direct aid 
from these two states than simply the psychological influence of neighbor- 
ing areas’ having transformed the slogan of “independence” into reality. 
In a larger context, the situation also resulted from a world opinion that 
put “colonialism” in the company of bad words and “independence” among 
the good. ‘ 

Slightly larger than Massachusetts and Connecticut combined, this 
small wedge of Portuguese territory on the coast of West Africa, between - 
the former French colonies of Senegal and Guinea, is a tropical lowland 
region of mangrove swamps and marshes along the Atlantic, with low 
foothills in the interior. It is roughly comparable in size and terrain to the 
coastal region of South Carolina. Fifteen to thirty miles off the coast, 
_ which is broken by numerous inlets and estuaries, lies the Bijagos ar- 
chipelago of about 25 small islands. The country’s largest city is Bissau, 
the chief seaport and capital, with a population of 30,000. 

pa ae 
African Dissidence Is Largely Unstructured 


From the urban and “civilized” population, feelings of dissatisfaction 
and nationalism have spread to the 500,000 Africans living mainly in the 
interior. In the face of this growing alienation, some support for Portugal 
has come from tribal chiefs who owe their importance and power to 
Portuguese backing, and from other tribal elements. Particularly in the 
Fula regions of the eastern interior, traditional elders have sought and 
_ found support from the Portuguese against their younger nationalist 

rivals.* Traditional animosity between the intermingled Diola and Man- 
jak peoples.in the north has also been reflected in conflicting reactions to 
Portuguese rule.? Intertribal disputes are thus translated into 
nationalist-colonialist terms, and sometimes they result in African sup- 
_port for the colonial power. In other instances, tribes which agree in 
opposing the Portuguese have joined rival nationalist organizations be- 
cause of tribal differences. 

Some tribes have a long tradition of resistance to European penetra- 
tion, The Portuguese had to conduct military campaigns against coastal 
groups such as the Bijagos and Balantes as late as the World War I 
period. These tribes are located in the heavily populated areas of the 
earliest and deepest Portuguese penetration. Farther east in the interior, 
where there are fewer Europeans, there tends to be proportionatley less 
antagonism to colonial rule. 

During the 1950s, opposition to Portuguese rule grew among the mes- 
tigos and urban African populations, specifically among laborers and 
those who had received some education. In 1952 an unsuccessful effort 
was made to organize an African political club. In 1954, an African sports 
and recreation association was formed, but it was repressed by the 


*A similar situation, also involving the Fulas, occurred in neighboring French Guinea 
under French rule. 
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government because it opened its membership to indigenas as well as to 
assimilados. In 1955 an attempt was made to create a frankly political 
Movement for the National Independence of [Portuguese] Guinea 
(MING), but it failed for lack of support among civil servants and com- 
mercial employees in the face of Portuguese opposition. Between 1956 
and 1958, urban workers were organized informally to the extent that 
they carried out strikes for specific labor benefits, but no African labor 
union was permitted. 

Political activity during the 1952-59 period was limited to reform 
groups who concentrated on demands for better wages and political 
rights as well as for ending “contract” or forced labor, and the Portuguese 
system of dividing the African population into indigenas and as- 
sumilados.? As attempts to organize and strike were put down by the 
Portuguese, these specific grievances became the basis for the nationalist 
movement. 


INSURGENCY 


The Partido Africano da Independéncia da Guiné e Cabo Verde 
(PAIGC), which despite its lack of legal status was to become the major 
insurgent organization, was founded in September 1956. It concentrated 
its efforts among urban workers and artisans, organizing strikes for 
specific demands. An important change in tactics followed the “massacre 
of Pigiguiti quay” of August 3, 1959, when a port strike in Bissau was 
ended bloodily with some 50 deaths. After this event, which marked the . 
beginning of active insurgency, the PAIGC organization turned away 
from the city and toward the bush, where the Portuguese presence was 
weaker.* 


‘Insurgent Phases and Areas of Operation 


The insurgency involved a.preparation stage, a phase of open guerrilla: 
warfare, including some area control from the very beginning, and, from 
1964, what may be considered a regular military phase. Actual fighting 
broke out during the middle of 1962 and has taken place in most of the 
heavily populated western half of the country. As of this writing in early 
1965, the insurgency is still ongoing. 

During the first year, the insurgency was largely contained in a south- 
ern area between Bissau and Bafata on the Geba River and the border 
with Guinea. During the second year of the insurgency, flighting spread 
to the Senegal border region between the Cacheu River and the frontier 
around S40 Domingos, and in the Oio forest between Mansdéa, Farim, and 
the Cacheu River, while intensifying in the original southern zone around 
Cacine and Catio. 


Insurgent Aims, Strategy, and Tactics 


The insurgents’ purpose was to obtain total independence from Portu- 
gal. Their strategy has been to destroy the military and economic founda- 
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tion of the Portuguese presence and to wipe out installations that the 
PAIGC regarded as the symbols and bases of exploitation and 
socioeconomic disruption. Attacks were also launched to capture 
materiel, especially arms and small craft; and PAIGC claimed to have 
solved its arms problem with captured Portuguese weapons. 

Guerrilla attacks during 1963 and 1964 followed several general pat- 
terns. Lines of communication—roads, bridges, and river 
transportation—were primary targets after the first sabotage attempts 
in 1962. Portuguese barracks and troop stations were other military 
objectives. Barracks and towns—such as Sao Joao and Fulacunda—were 
raided and burned, but never permanently occupied. Economic objectives 
were Portuguese trading posts and cercos (peanut storage bins), and 
installations of the large trading companies have been frequently hit. 
Guerrilla activity has thus been directed mainly against Portuguese 
military forces and commercial installations, although native supporters 
of the Portuguese have been killed along with Portuguese troops. 

Attacks occurred most frequently at night, following classic guerrilla 
tactics of sudden ambush, after which the attacking force melted away 
into the forest. Before 1964, few operations ever reached a “military” 
phase, in the sense of pitched battles rather than guerrilla engagements. 
Occasionally, the size of forces involved in an ambush led to prolonged 
fighting rather than simply a hit-and-run raid, but this was usually by 
accident rather than by design. 


Rebel Intelligence and Propaganda Efforts 


To prevent counterattack, warning systems were set up around insur- 
gent villages, so that the rebels’ own local population could be notified in 
time to flee into the bush before Portuguese troops arrived. This system 
was not always effective, however, since Portuguese sympathizers were 
algo found in some villages.* According to Portuguese sources, insurgent 
iutelligence made extensive use of the women attached to guerrilla 
groups: On trips into town to make purchases, they were supposed to 
observe and report on Portuguese military movements.® 

Intensive propaganda efforts by the insurgents to encourage desertion 
by Portuguese soldiers and officers have allegedly achieved some suc- 
cess.” Word-of-mouth propaganda and written tracts have been used to 
win over the native population and to spread the idea that PAIGC is the 
wave of the future, while Portugal is on the way out. Any talk of 
discouragement among the small Portuguese population is inevitably 
overheard in the towns, and this supports the insurgents’ propaganda 
effort. Continuing attempts are also made to organize the native 
population—politically, into the PAIGC’s territorial units, and function- _ 
ally, to give food, shelter, and information to the guerrillas. 

* * # OK 
PAIGC’s Internal Support Base 


The PAIGC’s operations and membership gave it the best claim for 
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being the most significant nationalist movement in Portuguese Guinea. 
Relations with other nationalist groups tended to be hostile, as each 
group claimed to be the exclusive representative of the nationalist move- 
ment or, alternatively, an indispensable segment of the movement that 
must be taken into account in any unification effort. Within this contradic- 
tory atmosphere of hostility and unity, some attempts at political coordi- 
nation were made. 

A stillborn attempt to unify the PAIGC and the Union des Populations 
de la Guinée Dite Portugaise (UPG), led by Henri Labery, a Capeverdean 
in Dakar, took place in that city in July 1961 under the name of the Front 
Uni de Libération de Guinée et du Cap Vert (FUL). More successful was 
a later organization, the Front pour la Libération et ’Indépendance 
Nationale de la Guinée Dite Portugaise (FLING), which brought to- 
gether the UPG, the Mouvement de Libération de la Guinée Dite Por- 
tugaise (MLG), led by Henri and Francois Mendy of Senegal, and the 
‘Rassemblement Démocratique Africain de Guinée (RDAG), led by 
Doudou Seydi and Cheik Mane of Senegal. In November 1963 FLING 
was reported to have been reconstituted, bringing into membership the 
moderate Union des Ressortissants de la Guinée Portugaise (URGP), or 
Union of Nationals of Portuguese Guinea, led by Benjamin Pinto-Bull, a 


Capeverdean in Dakar. 
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Importance of External Aid to the Insurgents 


External aid has had the effect of keeping the insurgency alive, pri- 
marily by means of supplies of small arms and secondarily through the 
military.sanctuary and haven for PAIGC leadership provided by the 
neighboring states, Guinea and Senegal. In the case of the splinter - 
movements, including the MLG, sanctuary was everything, for the 
groups had little support and carried out little activity inside Portuguese 
Guinea. In the case of PAIGC, sanctuary and haven meant arms, offices 
for organization, and bases from which to carry out diplomatic operations 
to influence world opinion. 

There is no way to measure the value of diplomatic support as against 
such material assets as arms or financial aid, but it is safe to say that the 
African states’ propaganda campaign carried on by diplomatic means 
against Portugal has been of great advantage to the insurgents. Without it . 
the insurgency would have been subject to demoralization, condemnation | 
by world public opinion, and a more vigorous riposte from Portugal;: 
furthermore, it kept hope and faith alive among the insurgents. Thus the 
diplomatic aspect of external aid, although intangible, may have been 
more effective than its few concrete victories might suggest. 


Collective African Diplomatic Support 


African aid to the insurgents of Portuguese Guinea has been given 
individually by single nations and collectively. It was, for example, at the 
second All African Peoples Conference, held in January 1960 at Tunis, 
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that the PAIGC joined the Movimento Popular de Liberag&o de Angola 
(MPLA), led by Mario de Andrade, to form the Frente Revolucionaria 
Africana para a Independéncia Nacional (FRAIN). In Casablanca in April 
1961, this organization was enlarged to include nationalist movements 
from other Portuguese territories and became the Conferéncia de Or- 
ganizacgées Nacionalistas das Colénias Portuguésas: (CONCP), with 
coordinating headquarters in Rabat.® - 

Three African interstate groups—the Casablanca Group, the African 
and- Malagasy Union, and the Organization of African Unity (OAU)— 
have given diplomatic support to the PAIGC, and their members in the 
United Nations (U.N.) have sponsored measures, such as boycotts of 
Portuguese goods, in order to exert pressure for the rebel cause. In 1963, 
the OAU voted $700,000 to assist the various insurgent movements in 
Portugal’s African colonies. 


Support From the African States of Guinea and Senegal 


Aid from Guinea to the insurgents began in 1959, soon after that 
country gained independence from France. The external seat of the 
PAIGC was set up in the Guinean capital of Conakry following the 
already mentioned “massacre of Pigiguiti quay.”® Guinea’s aid in the form — 
of sanctuary led the insurgents to concentrate their efforts in the south- 
ern portion of Portuguese Guinea near the Guinean border during the 
early stages. Arms supply routes run from Conakry across the border 
into the Portuguese Guinea interior. A rest and indoctrination center was 
known to exist outside Conakry. Guerrillas have received training in ~ 
Guinea, ranging from political and military instruction to political and 
labor courses in the Guinean “workers’ university” in Conakry. Guinea 
has given financial aid and has beamed radio propaganda across the 
border to Portuguese Guinea since 1959 in support of PAIGC. 

Guinea has given active diplomatic support to the PAIGC through the 
OAU, United Nations, and Casablanca Group. In an investigation of the 
Portuguese Guinean problem held by the U.N. in 1962 and by the OAU in 
1968,1° the Guinean chairman of the subcommission in each case facili- 
tated the PAIGC’s presentation of its case. Guinea is also a member of the 
OAU liberation coordination committee of nine. 

Senegal’s position has been equivocal. Senegalese contacts with Por- 
tuguese Guineans and Capeverdeans antedated World War II, but 
Senegal could not proffer aid until it achieved independence in 1960. Both 
‘the PAIGC and MLG had bureaus in Dakar, but the MLG took greater 
advantge of this opportunity than did the PAIGC. At the OAU foreign 
ministers’ conference in Dakar in August 1963, Senegal threw heavy 
diplomatic support behind FLING, of which the MLG was a part, effec- 
tively blocking OAU approval of the PAIGC as the sole representative of 
the nationalist movement in Portuguese Guinea." Senegal is also a 
member of the OAU’s liberation committee and special investigatory 
committee. Portuguese Guineans and Capeverdeans living in Dakar re- 
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ceived scholarships and education in Senegalese schools and at the Uni- 
versity of Dakar. Some medical care was given to wounded insurgents in 
Senegalese hospitals. The insurgents also received press support through 
the Senegalese government’s newspaper, L’Unité Africaine, and through 
Radio Senegal. The leaders of many Portuguese Guinea nationalist 
splinter groups were Senegalese citizens who had jobs in Senegal. 


Support From Morocco, Algeria, and Ghana 


Moroccan aid probably began about 1961. Significant events were the 
founding of the Casablanca Group in Januray 1961; the Conference of 
Nationalist Organizations of Portuguese Colonies (CONCP) in Casa- 
blanea in April 1961; and the establishment in June 1961 of a Moroccan 
ministry for African affairs, through which aid to the insurgency is 
coordinated. The Moroccan army has given training to guerrillas, and 
Morocco has given both financial aid and important quantities of arms. 
Office space has been provided in Rabat for the PAIGC bureau and 
CONCP offices, and diplomatic support for PAIGC has also come from 
Morocco in the United Nations, the Organization of African Unity, and 
the Casablanca Group. 

Algeria became an important source of arms after the end of the 
Algerian war, principally through the shipment of war surplus; it has also 
been a source of financial aid. Radio Algiers propagandized the insur- 
gent’s cause, and support was given through the Algerian press, particu- 
larly Révolution Africaine, which was read throughout much of the 
continent. In the United Nations, the Organization of African Unity, and 
the Casablanca Group, Algeria has given diplomatic support to PAIGC 
against rival groups; it was a member of the OAU special investigating 
committee and liberation coordination committee. Algerian aid is coordi- 
nated through the offices of the president and the foreign ministry. 

Ghana also gave diplomatic support to. PAIGC through the United 
Nations, the Organization of African Unity, and the Casablanca Group, 
and has granted arms and financial aid in small quantities. A PAIGC 
bureau was located in Accra; money, aid, and accommodations are being 
handled by the Ghanian African affairs bureau. Ghana’s press and radio _ 
have given heavy propaganda support to the insurgents. 

External aid from African sources has aroused little international reac- 
tion. Guinea and Senegal have been very careful to keep their aid limited 
and to avoid condoning direct guerrilla incursions from their soil, lest the 
Portuguese use the doctrine of “hot pursuit” to ravage such territory— 
the Tunisian experience in the Algerian was was a vivid lesson. As a 
result of this policy, Senegal was even able to have Portugal condemned 
by the United Nations Security Council on one occasion when it bombed 
the Senegalese village of Bouniak on April 8, 1963, following an MLG 
raid. The solidarity between newly independent African governments 
and aspiring independence movements in Africa has been more or less 
accepted throughout the world. 
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Aid From Communist Countries 


There was more international concern, especially in the West, over 
Communist aid. The U.S.S.R. Czechoslovakia, and possibly China have 
contributed important quantities of arms and given training, including 
education in Soviet schools, as well as guerrilla and political instruction. 
In Guinea’s “labor university,” Communist-bloc instructors also appear to 
have taught insurgents. There are no reliable reports of any foreign 
personnel operating with the guerrillas in Portuguese Guinea. 

As far as can be determined, Communist influence has been ancillary to 
nationalism and did not, in any case, initiate the insurgency. Mesticos and 
modernized Africans, especially the assimilados, have had occasion to 
contact members of the illegal, clandestine Portuguese Communist Party 
(PCP) when in Portugal for schooling, training, or work. Insurgency 
leaders have also been in contact with nationalist leaders from Angola and 
-Mozambique who are themselves influenced by Communists, whether 
Portuguese or other nationalities. Thus, although indirect contacts exist 
and have grown since the outbreak of the insurgency, the insurgency is a 
product of local conditions. 

Portugal has emphasized the Communist aspect of the fight in the 
United Nations, but since the extent of Communist infiltration into the 
movement is not known, Western governments have limited their reac- 
tion to careful watching. It is by no means proved that arms aid has won 
for the bloc countries any permanent advantage among the insurgents. 


Pe 
COUNTERINSURGENCY 


Portugal’s counterinsurgent strategy in this small West African colony 
evolved in reaction to the escalation of insurgent activity. As the 
nationalist movement gained momentum, the Portuguese turned from 
police measures to military operations. Later, the Salazar government 
instituted political reforms which appeared to have been taken in re- 
sponse to the growth of African nationalism throughout Portugal’s Afri- 
can possessions, especially in Angola, which was in open revolt after 
1961. Since Portugal’s energies were so fully engaged in Angola, its 
military effort in Guinea was essentially defensive, although there were 
several military offensives against guerrilla-held areas.” 

Portugal’s initial response to the nationalist insurgency was to use 
police repression. After a number of strikes had taken place, a branch of 
the Portuguese political police, the Policia Internacional de Defensa de 
Histado (PIDE), was set up in Portuguese Guinea in 1957. The Bissau port 
strike was ended by police action in August 1959, and the first large wave 
of arrests began in April 1960. Demonstrations in the cities were 
promptly broken up through the use of police and security forces. After 
1959, there were no successful strikes. A 9 o’clock curfew was imposed in 
the principal towns, but this has been lifted from time to time. 
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Psychological Operations and Civic Action 


Portuguese efforts at psychological warfare have met with varying 
degrees of success. African support for the Portuguese has come from 
various groups and tribes, notably the Fula, an eastern tribal group that 
has cooperated quite consistently with the Portuguese.'* Effective use of 
the printed word has been limited by high illiteracy rates and general lack 
of public confidence in the government's official statements and commen- 
taries. Government information media have in some cases succeeded in 
encouraging insurgents to defect, by carrying offers of pardon to guerril- 
las in the interior.* Penitent prisoners have been rewarded with high- 
paying jobs as civilian construction workers, but most efforts at prisoner 
rehabilitation have occurred in jail. There has been no known offer of 

general amnesty during the insurgency. 

- Because of their budgetary inability to carry out a broad program of 
social welfare, the Portuguese have concentrated their civic action efforts 
in operational areas; army doctors, for instance, devote much of their own 
time to helping local people. There has been no native resettlement 
program, and there have not been enough insurgents captured to warrant 
a general rehabilitation program. The PAIGC has repeatedly charged 
Portugal with the use of torture and brutal killings, and also with the 
maintenance of a concentration and forced labor camp on Galinhas Is- 
land. '6 


Programs of Social and Political Reform 


Positive social and political reforms have also been undertaken by the 
Portuguese in an attempt to restore harmony in their realm. The as- 
stmilado system was abolished by the reforms of 1961-62; thus all in- 
habitants of Portuguese Guinea were presumably placed on an equal 
footing under Portuguese law. The legal status of indigena and its ac- 
companying head tax were also abolished, along with forced labor laws. 
However, the effect of these changes has not appeared to be very great. 
Some “public labor” or even “private labor” still persisted, although it is 
less widespread than before; other personal taxes replaced the head tax. 

Critics of Portuguese policies claimed that the proclamation of equality 
on paper had little meaning in the absence of greater economic and 
educational opportunities and that the reform measures, as much as any 
other measures, were imposed by a foreign authority." In this view, the 
extension of Portuguese citizenship to all inhabitants of Portuguese 
Guinea would have meaning only if effective legislative bodies were 
created, to be elected by the entire population, and if a vigorous political, 
social and economic educational campaign were carried out prior to the 
vote. ; 

Political reforms have also been instituted. New colonial statues were 
drawn up in 1961-62 and promulgated in June 1963 to liberalize the 
political regime of all the overseas territories, including Portuguese 
Guinea. 8 Pursuant to the Organic Law of 1963, a partially elected legisla- 
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tive council was authorized. On the local level, municipal committees and — 
parish and local boards were established. The new organic law, which was 
indefinite on the powers of these bodies, provided for transitional condi- 
tions which left effective power in the hands of appointed officials. Laws 
passed by the council were subject to approval of the Portuguese over- 
seas minister in Lisbon. Elections for the legislative council were held in: 
March 1964, and the first council session opened in April. Voter registra- 
tion requirements were so rigorous, however, that only a small percen- 
tage of the population could vote.'® In any case, there was little or no 
indication that these reforms achieved appreciable positive effects. 

By mid-1962, Portugal had also permitted the creation of the moderate 
nationalist party, the URGP or Union of Nationals of Portuguese Guinea, 
under the leadership of Benjamin Pinto-Bull, brother of the secretary 
general of the province. The Portuguese encouraged the URGP and 
allowed it to present its case for reforms, following which it was im- 
mediately criticized by other nationalist groups as “neo-colonialist.” Ac- 
cording to African reports, the URGP was eventually frustrated by 
Portuguese intransigence and, tired of impotent moderation, merged 
with FLING by the end of the year.”° 


Reactions in Portugal 


Public opinion in metropolitan Portugal generally supported the gov- 
ernment’s suppression of the insurgency, for the territory of Portuguese 
Guinea has been considered an integral part of Portugal, and the insur- 
gents as tools or agents of communism. Portuguese declarations and 
propaganda, however, have paid much less attention to Portuguese 
Guinea than to Angola and Mozambique, and many Portuguese were 
probably largely ignorant of the situation, possibly even of the existence 
of Portuguese Guinea. Relatively few Portuguese troops were involved, 
and the economic damage suffered by private investors in Portugal was 
fairly small and affected few people; thus there were few ways in which 
the insurgency touched the daily lives of the Portugese people. 

Still, the problem must also be seen in the context of the Salazar 
regime’s general political position.2! Instead of retiring in 1958, as had 
been predicted, Salazar strengthened his hand in order to counter grow- 
ing opposition. He consolidated his own political position at home, di- 
rected popular dissatisfaction against foreign scapegoats, and hardened 
his counterinsurgency policies in Africa. In June 1964, for example, the 
post of governor of Portuguese Guinea was combined with that of the 
military commander in chief. At the same time, Salazar encouraged ~ 
ostensibly liberal reforms in the colonies, and there were persistent 
semiofficial rumors of greater liberalization. 


International Reactions to Portuguese Policies 


Portugal’s colonial policies have aroused a variety of international 
reactions.?2 Communist-bloe countries loudly condemned Portugal’s at- - 
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tempt to maintain its colonial rule in Portuguese Guinea. Spain has given 
consistent support to Portugal in the United Nations; France, Belgium, 
and Great Britain have given partial support. The United States, Britain, 
and France have at times expressed concern for the violence in the 
Portuguese colonies, and in April 1963 the U.N. Security Council unani- 
mously voted to condemn Portugal in the Bouniak incident. At the same 
time, however, Western states have been reluctant to support what they 
sometimes view as empty and self-righteous resolutions presented by the 
African states in the United Nations. Western votes for these resolutions 
have more often reflected an intention to appease the Africans than to 


condemn the Portuguese.”* 
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Attitudes in Latin American countries have varied. PAIGC officials 
have cited Brazil and Venezuela as areas where there has been some 
unofficial support for the nationalist movement, revolving around Salazar 
opponents in exile there. Through 1968, however, Brazil and the Domini- 
can Republic supported Portugal in the United Nations on matters con- 
cerning Portuguese Africa, whereas all other Latin American states. have 
rather consistently voted against her. . 

Although African countries have generally condemned Portuguese col- 
onial policy, only Portuguese Guinea’s immediate neighbors and radical 
African nationalists have shown much interest in this particular Por- 
tuguese colony. African reactions have been based on both moral and 
political grounds; they have protested the limitation on indigenous Afri- 
can rights and sought to promote solidarity among all African nationalist 
and independence movements. Portuguese attempts to suppress in- 
surgency in Portuguese Guinea have been supported in Africa only by the 
white governments of Rhodesia and the Republic of South Africa, two 
countries also under diplomatic attack for similar policies. 


NOTES 
1 Much of the information for this article was gathered in interviews with three men 
associated with the insurgents—Amilear Cabral, in Conakry in October-November 1962; 
Arraujo, in Dakar in May 1963; Portuguese Embassy Secretary Luis Navega, in December 
1963; and Portuguese Military Attaché Col. Pinto-Bessa, in December 1963. Some of this 
interview material was previously published in the author’s article, “Africa’s Quiet War: 
Portuguese Guinea,” Africa Report, IX (February 1964), 8-12. In the present study, 
specific source reference will be made to the interviews or to the previous article only when 
necessary. 
2 Interview with Professor L. V. Thomas, Universityof Dakar, May 1963. 
3. Le Peuple de la Guinée “Portuguesa” devant l’?ONU (PAIGC, mimeographed, n.d. [circa 
1961]), pp. 54-64. See also the series of mimeographed reports submitted by the PAIGC 
before the Afro-Asian Jurists Conference, Conakry, October 15-22, 1962: “L’ Emigration et 
le travail fore¢,” “La Situation politique,” “Partis politiques et syndicats,” “La Lutte de 
liberation nationale,” “Situation judiciaire,” and “Notre peuple, le gouvernement portugais, 
et PONU.” 
+ Information on the details of the insurgency is drawn largely from the periodic mineo- 
graphed communiqués of the PAIGC. Brief news items, based on this material, can also be 
found regularly in Le Monde (Paris). 
5- Interview with Amilear Cabral. 
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6. Translation from the Portuguese Press, January 29, 1964, subject: “Terrorism in Por- 
tuguese Guinea,” Attachment No. 1 to IR 287.9002464. Unclassified. 

7. See the PAIGC “Message” of February 22, 1963, appealing for desertions and citing 
previous cases. 

8 See Conférence des organisations nationalistes des colonies portugaises (Rabat: CONCP, 
1961). 

® The following information has been gained largely through interviews. See Zartman; 
“Africa’s Quiet War.” 

10. See African Revolution (Algiers), vol. I, no. 4, 63-69. . 

11. Sea Le Monde, July 31, August 3, 1963. 

12. Much of the material in the “Counterinsurgency” section is simply factual and can be 
gleaned from public as well as insurgent sources without any problem of political interpreta- 
tion. It is regretted, however, that beyond the interviews granted by the Portuguese 
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INSURGENT APPEALS AND METHODS 


Political communications emanate from intergovernmental organiza- 
tions, national governments, semigovernmental organizations, and pri- 
vate institutions. A growing number of domestic and international prop- 
aganda appeals derive from insurgent groups. 

Domestically, insurgent propaganda may serve one or more obj ectives. 
It often seeks to reinforce the revolutionary spirit of the insurgents and 
their supporters. It may attempt to attract others to the cause of the 
rebels or to demoralize those loyal to the incumbent regime. On the other 
hand, it may simply take advantage of an event or development in such a 
way as to add to the state of unrest in the country. 

Internationally, insurgent appeals may attempt to win foreign support 

(including the support of international organizations) to undermine the 
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international legitimacy of an existing administration, or to create the 
appearance of a viable opposition movement. 

The means that the insurgents utilize to communicate with the popula- 
tion of the area in which they operate, or to which they aspire, depend 
upon the circumstances of the specific insurgency. In general, however, 
groups that are illegal can rely very little upon the mass media such as the 
newspapers. Instead, rebel groups tend to look to informal channels of 
communication and social movements for their primary channels in most 
cases. 

The four articles that follow illustrate and discuss the appeals and 
methods of various revolutionary groups. The content should not be 
considered to have official Department of Defense approval, express or 
implied. 


Insurgent Appeals 
OLAS: GENERAL DECLARATION* 


Supranational or international revolutionary organizations must rely on ideological and 
highly political statements of doctrine. 


This Conference [of the Latin American Solidarity Organization], after 
a deep and exhaustive analysis of the conditions existing on the continent 
and after having ideologically clarified the essential problems of the 
revolutionary movements, has arrived at the following conclusions: 

Latin America exists in conditions of convulsion, characterized by the 
presence of a weak bourgeoisie which, in indissoluble union with the 
landholders, constitutes the controlling oligarchy of our countries. In- 
creased submission and almost absolute dependence of this oligarchy on 
imperialism has caused the intense polarization of forces on the continent — 
consisting of the oligarchic imperialist alliance on one side and the peoples 
on the other. The peoples have a tremendous revolutionary power which 
is only waiting to be channeled by a correct leadership, by a revolutionary 
vanguard, in order to develop or to initiate the fight. 

That power is the power of the proletarian masses, of city and rural 
workers, of a poor and highly exploited peasantry, of the young intellec- 
tuals, of students with a great tradition of struggle, and of the middle 
strata, all joined together by the common denominator of the exploitation 
to which they are subjected. 

In the face of the crisis of the whole structure of the economic, social 
and political system throughout the continent, and the growing rebel- 
liousness of the peoples, imperialism has designed and developed a conti- 
nental strategy of repression which proposes vainly to detain the course 
of history. The survival of the colonial and neo-colonial systems of exploi- 
tation and domination are the aims of U.S. imperialism. 


*The General Declaration of the Latin American Solidarity Organization Conference, 
Havana, July-August 1967. - 
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This situation determines and demands that revolutionary violence be 
unleashed and developed in response to reactionary violence. 

Revolutionary violence as the highest expression of the peoples’ strug- 
gle is not only the path, but it is the most concrete and the most direct 
potential for the defeat of imperialism. 

The peoples as well as the revolutionaries have confirmed this reality 
and consequently realize the need to initiate, develop and bring armed 
struggle to its culmination in order to destroy the bureaucratic-military 
apparatus of the oligarchies and the power of imperialism. 

In many countries the special conditions prevailing in the countryside, 
the favorable topography and a potentially revolutionary social base, in 
addition to the special adaptation of technical methods and professional 
armies to repress the people in the cities (which, moreover, are ill- 
adapted to an irregular war), mean that guerrilla warfare is the funda- 
mental expression of armed struggle, the best school for revolutionaries 
and their indisputable vanguard. 

The revolution, already underway in some countries, an apenas 
necessity in others and a future prospect in the rest, has a well defined 
anti-imperialist character within its anti-oligarchic aims. 

The principal objective of the people’s revolution on the continent is the 
seizure of power by means of the destruction of the bureaucratic-military 
apparatus of the state and its replacement by the people in arms in order 
to change the existing economic and social regime. This objective can be - 
achieved only through armed struggle. 

The development and the organization of the struggle depend on choos- 
ing the right site on which to carry it out and the most adequate methods 
of organization. 

The lesson of the Cuban Revolution, the experiences accumulated by 
the revolutionary movement in recent years throughout the world, and 
the presence in Bolivia, Venezuela, Colombia and Guatemala of an ever- 
growing armed revolutionary movement show that guerrilla warfare as a 
genuine expression of the people’s armed struggle is the most effective 
method and the most adequate form for waging and developing revolutio- 
nary warfare in most of our countries and, consequently, on a continental 
seale. 

In this particular situation the unity of the peoples, the identity of their 
aims, the unity of their views and their disposition to unite in carrying out 
the struggle are the elements characterizing the common strategy that 
must be opposed to that which imperialism i is developing on a continental 
scale. 

This strategy requires a precise and clear expression of solidarity, 
whose most effective characteristic is the revolutionary struggle itself, 
which extends across the continent and whose vanguard detachments are 
the guerrillas and liberation armies. 

We, the representatives of the peoples of our America, conscious of 
the conditions which prevail on the continent, aware of the existence 
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of a common counter-revolutionary strategy directed by U.S. im- 
perialism. 


PROCLAIM: 


1. That making the Revolution is a right and a duty of the a of 
Latin America: 


2. That the Revolution in Latin America has its deepest historical roots 
in the liberation movement against European colonialism of the 19th 
- century and against imperialism of this century. The epic struggle of the 
peoples of America and the great class battles that our people have 
carried out against imperialism in earlier decades, constitute the source 
of historical inspiration for the Latin American revolutionary movement; 


3. That the essential content of the Revolution in Latin America is to 
be found in its confrontation with imperialism and the bourgeois and 
landowning oligarchies. Consequently, the character of the Revolution is . 
the struggle for national independence, for emancipation from the oligar- 
chies, and for taking the socialist road to complete economic and social 
development; 


4. That the principles of Marxism-Leninism guide the revolutionary 
movement of Latin America; 


5. That armed revolutionary struggle constitutes the fundamental 
course of the Revolution in Latin America; 

6. That all other forms of struggle must serve to advance and not to 
retard the development of this fundamental course, which is armed 
struggle; 

7. That, for the majority of the countries of the continent, the problems ' 
of organizing, initiating, developing and completing the armed struggle 
now constitute the immediate and fundamental task of the revolutionary 
movement; 

8. That those countries where this task is not included in immediate 
planning must nevertheless inevitably consider this as a future probabil- 
‘ity in the development of their revolutionary struggle; 

9. That the historic responsibility of furthering revolution in each coun- 
try belongs to the people and their revolutionary vanguards; 

10. That in most of our countries the guerrillas are the. embryo of 
liberation armies and constitute the most efficient way of initiating and 
carrying out revolutionary struggle; 

11. That the leadership of the revolution requires, as an organizing 
principle, the existence of a unified political and military command in 
order to guarantee success; 

12. That the most effective type of solidarity that the revolutionary 
movements can offer each other lies precisely in the development and 
culmination of their own struggle within their own countries; 

13. That solidarity with Cuba and cooperation and collaboration with 
the armed revolutionary movement are imperative duties of an interna- 
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tional nature, the duties of all the anti-imperialist organizations of this 
continent; 

14. That the Cuban Revolution, as a symbol of the triumph of the 

armed revolutionary movement, constitutes the vanguard in the anti- 
imperialist movement of Latin America. Those peoples that carry out 
armed struggle will also place themselves in the vanguard as they ad- 
vance along the road of armed struggle; 
_.15. That the peoples directly colonized by European powers—or sub- 
jected to the direct colonial domination of the United States—who are 
now on the road to liberation must maintain, as their immediate and 
fundamental objective, their struggle for independence and their close 
ties with the general struggle on this continent, since this is the only way 
of preventing their being absorbed into the neocolonial system of the 
United States; 

16. That the Second Declaration of Havana, a résumé of the great and 
glorious revolutionary tradition of the past 150 years of Latin American 
history, serves as a guiding document for the Latin American Revolution, 
and has been upheld, widened, enriched and made even more radical by 
the peoples of this continent during the past five years; 

17. That the peoples of Latin America harbor no antagonisms toward . 
any peoples of the world and extend their hand of brotherly friendship to 
the people of the United States itself, encouraging them to fight on 
‘against the oppressive policy of imperialist monopolies; 

18. That the struggle in Latin America is strengthening its bonds of 
solidarity with the peoples of Asia and Africa and the socialist countries, 
especially with the Negroes of the United States, who suffer from class 
exploitation, poverty, unemployment, racial discrimination and the denial 
‘of the most basic human rights, and who constitute a force of considerable 
importance within the revolutionary struggle; 

19. That the heroic struggle of the people of Vietnam aids all revolu- 
tionary peoples fighting against imperialism to an inestimable degree and 
constitutes an inspiring example for the people of Latin America; 

20. That we have approved the Statutes and created a Permanent 
Committee with its seat in Havana for the Latin American Organization 
of Solidarity, which constitutes the true representation of the peoples of 
Latin America. 

We, the revolutionaries of our America, the America lying south of the 
Rio Bravo, successors of those men who won our first independence, 
armed with an irrevocable will to struggle and a revolutionary scientific 
orientation and with nothing to lose but the chains which bind us. 


ASSERT: 


That our struggle constitutes a decisive contribution to the historic 
struggle of humanity to liberate itself from slavery and exploitation. 
The Duty of Every Revolutionary is to Make the Revolution! 
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THE ALGERIAN PROBLEM* 


By THE ALGERIAN DELEGATION IN CAIRO 


In colonial wars, a major insurgent goal is the establishment of a national 
personality—even if artificial—which may be claimed to have a prima facie right to 
self-determination. 

Algeria is the case of a country annexed by a colonial power after a 
military. conquest characterised by all aspects of classical imperialism. 
These aspects can be summed up as a policy of social depersonalization, 
exploitation and oppression of the Algerian masses for the sole benefit of 
the colonizing power and European settlers. 

Colonialism has attracted the cultural and religious heritage of the 
Algerian nation, intent on depersonalizing the masses so as to exploit 
them further and to implement the policy of “assimilation.” 

_ The national language of the Algerian people is Arabic. Colonialism has’ 
sought to stamp out the Arabic language. The results of this policy are 
characterised until now by the refusal to allow the teaching of Arabic in 
Government schools and by the many hindrances to free education. Only 
in the Higher Institute of Islamic studies, and three Medersas (secondary 
schools), attended by less than 500 students, are Arabic studies pursued. 
In the French secondary schools, Arabic is taught as a foreign language. 
The opening of free primary-schools is openly hampered by the au- 
thorities who frequently close them down and arrest their teachers. One 
teacher (Cheikh Zerrouki) has been condemned to four years imprison- 
ment for teaching Algerian history. | 

Even education in French is very limited. The percentage of illiteracy 
is 90 percent and today two million school-age children are deprived of 
any education. Two Algerian children out of 100 inhabitants go to school, 
while the proportion for the Europeans in Algeria is 16 students for 100 
inhabitants. . 

The Algerian problem is essentially a colonial one, and so long as the 
colonial regime continues to exist there can be no permanent solution and 
no permanent peace in Algeria, for it is in the nature of colonialism that it 
contains within itself the germs. of continual conflicts and constitutes the 
greatest threat to peace. The Algerian people are deeply peace-loving. If 
there is any bloodshed in Algeria it is because the French Government 
have flatly rejected any peaceful solution of the problem. 

The movement towards the independence of colonial peoples is gather- 
ing momentum and is becoming irresistible. Nevertheless, despite the 
changes which have occurred in Asia and in parts of Africa, in North 
Africa and particularly in Algeria, the French have persistently resisted 
any alteration in the status quo. In November, 1954, Mr. Mitterand, 
French Minister of the Interior, not only reaffirmed both inside the 
French Parliament and elsewhere that Algeria is a part of France and 


*From “What Is Algeria,” (Cairo: Algerian Delegation), 1955. 
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that “no interference by other countries in the Algerian question will be 
tolerated,” but he also stated “for Algeria the only negotiation is war.” . 

The fact remains, however, that the Algerian problem exists and can 
no longer be ignored. The military operations are continuing and the 
French now talk of an “impasse” and of the necessity of sending more and 
more reinforcements. French manoeuvres to suppress this problem, to 
hide it from the outside world are—as in the case of Tunisia and 
Morocco—doomed to failure. From the legal point of view Tunisia and 
Morocco are “protectorates” while Algeria is considered “a part of 
France.” In reality the problems of the three countries are the same and 
the fictions invented by France to confuse the issue have been rudely 
destroyed by the latest events in Algeria. The political aims of Tunisia, 
Morocco and Algeria are the same; and their peoples look towards the 
establishment of independent states; their destiny is linked to each other 
in the future as it was in the past. 

Therefore, the basic solution for the North African problem lies firstly 
in the recognition of the fundamental fact that there is a single problem 
and that attempts to appease one part of North Africa in order to be able 
to crush another more effectively are destined to failure. 

The French have to realise that the use of military repression against 

the force of nationalism cannot succeed. Sooner or later the French will 
have to recognise Algerian aspirations and to come to terms with the 
nationalists’ demands. The continuance of forceful repression in Algeria 
will only cause increased bloodshed and bitterness between the Algerian 
and French peoples. 
. 1. Algerian Demands: The political demands of the Algerians today, 
as since the end of the last World War, remain the establishment of a 
Sovereign Constituent Algerian Assembly elected by universal direct 
suffrage without distinction of race or religion. Such an assembly will 
enable the Algerian people to give expression to their aspirations through 
a genuinely representative body which will then undertake negotiations 
with France to define future Franco-Algerian relations. The prior condi- 
tions for such elections would be the abolition of the present police state 
government, the release of all political prisoners, the ending of police and 
military repression and the restoration of all civil liberties. 

The Algerian Nationalists are for the establishment of a Social and 
Democratic Republic in Algeria. 

2. AnInternational Problem: Today the Algerian problem is not the 
concern of France alone but of the whole world—and particularly of those 
peoples who stand for abolition of Colonialism everywhere. 

The 29 countries meeting at Bandung from April 18th to April 24th 
[1955] specifically considered the situation in Algeria. 

The Conference declared its unanimous support of the right of the 
Algerian people to self-determination in the following terms: 


In view of the unsettled situation in North Africa and of the persisting denial to the 
peoples of North Africa of the rights to self-determination, the Asian-African 
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Conference declared its support for the rights of the peoples of Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia to self-determination and independence and urged the French gov- 
ernment to bring about a peaceful settlement of the issues without delay. (Chapter 


D, Paragraph 2) 

In addition, the Conference recognized that the basic right of the 
Algerian people to study their own language and culture had been sup- 
pressed, and condemned this denial of fundamental rights as an impedi- 
ment to cultural advancement and to cultural co-operation on the wider 
international plane. 

In a letter dated July 26th, 1955 addressed to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, the representatives of the Asian-African countries 
requested the “Question of Algeria” to be included in the Agenda of the 
tenth session of the General Assembly of the United Nations. They 


declared... 
The right of self-determination occupies a position of decisive importance in the 
structure of the United Nations. In the first Article of the Charter itself, it is 
specifically enumerated among the Purposes and Principles of the Organization; it 
is cited again in Article 55 as the basis of international economic and social 
co-operation; and it is affirmed in resolution 687 (VII), adopted by an overwhelmin, 
majority of the General Assembly, as a prerequisite to the full enjoyment of 
other fundamental human rights. The emergence into independence of the peoples 
of many nations previously dependent is among the most encouraging features of 
the first decade of the United Nations history. On the other hand; the denial of the 
right of self-determination to other dependent peoples or undue delay in its 
implementation is a potential source of international friction and of concern to the 
international community. 


Tt is against this background that the United Nations should consider the de- 
teriorating situation in Algeria, which has become a cause for growing concern. 

The position in Algeria is the direct result of colonial conquest, and the people of 
Algeria cannot be said to have exercised their right to self-determination as 

envisaged in the United Nations Charter. Delay in the exercise of this vital right 

can only frustrate the legitimate aspirations of the Algerian people, embitter 

relations between them and the French authorities and lead, as it is in fact doing, 

to the suppression of other fundamental rights, the retardation of cultural de- 

velopment and the imposition of order by force alone. 


The French Government, for its part, has been quick to appeal ‘to the 
Atlantic Pact Powers to support its attitudes towards Algeria and has 
already succeeded in obtaining permission from NATO High Command to 
withdraw French forces from Western Germany for use in Algeria. 
France is making every effort to put pressure on her friends and allies in 
case of the “internationalisation” of the problem. 

The Algerian people are today being hard pressed by the forces of 
repression ranged against them. They know that their struggle for inde- 
pendence has entered a new and critical phase and that the sacrifices 
demanded of them are very great. They have accepted this and they have 
pledged themselves to stand united until ‘final victory is achieved 
throughout North Africa. They know that in this struggle they are not 
alone, that millions throughout the world are watching their efforts with 
sympathy. 

The Algerian people call upon the democratic forces in the world to 
take up the cause of Algerian freedom. The Algerians firmly believe that 
those who have so valiantly championed the cause of freedom in Morocco, 
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Tunisia and other parts of the world will not fail in their response to the. 
people of Algeria. For Algeria is a part of the great struggle of peoples 

against the curse of colonialism, still powerful but yielding step by step to. 
the irresistible forces of freedom. 


WE ARE AT WAR* 


By THE AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Where insurrectionary groups enjoy not military successes the emphasis on the survival 
and continued activism of the revolutionary group is primordial. 

On 16th December, 1961, Unkhonto We Sizwe, military wing of the 
ANC, made it known that we, the oppressed people of South Africa, : 
would fight for our rights. We made this known not only with words. 
Dynamite blasts announced it. 

From 13th August, 1967, our men of Umkhonto We Sizwe, together » 
with our brothers of ZAPU (Zimbabwe African People’s Union) have 
been fighting the oppressors in Matabeleland, Wankie and further south. 

The Vorster government, through the radio and newspapers) continues’ : 
to lie about this fighting. 

‘The truth is very different from what these newspapers have reported. 
Our men are armed and trained freedom-fighters, not “terrorists.” They:.. - 
are fighting with courage, discipline and skill. The forces of the Rhodesian 
racialists suffered heavy losses. So also did the white soldiers sent. to 
Rhodesia by Vorster to save the Smith regime from collapse. . 

The freedom-fighters have inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. Apart 
from those who have been ambushed and killed, hospitals at Bulawayo 
and Wankie are crowded with wounded Smith and Vorster forces. Sev- 
eral South African helicopters and military transport planes have been 
brought down over the past three months. 

The fighting will go on in Rhodesia and South Africa. We will fight until 
we have won, however long it takes and however much it will cost. 


WHY WE FIGHT 


To you, the sons and daughters of the soil, our case is clear. 

The white oppressors have stolen our land. They have. destroyed our 
families. They have taken for themselves the best that there is in our rich 
country and have left us the worst. They have the fruits and the riches. 
_ We have the backbreaking toil and the poverty. 

We burrow into the belly of the earth to dig our gold, diamonds, coal, 
uranium. The white oppressors and foreign investors grab all this wealth. 
It is used for their enrichment and to buy arms to suppress and kill us. 

In the factories, on the farms, on the railways, wherever you go, the 
hard, dirty, dangerous, badly paid jobs are ours. The best jobs are for 
whites only. 


*Leaflet distributed by the African National Congress. 
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In our own land we have to carry passes; we are restricted and 
banished while the white oppressors move about freely. 

Our homes are hovels; those of the whites are luxury mansions, flats 
and farmsteads. 

There are not enough schools for our children; the Sanda of educa- . 
tion is low, and we have to pay for it. But the government uses our taxes 
and the wealth we create to provide free education for white children. 

We have suffered long enough. 

Over 300 years ago the white invaders began a ceaseless war of aggres- 
sion against us, murdered our forefathers, stole land and enslaved our 
people. 

Today they still rule by force. ve murder our people. They still 
enslave us. 


ONLY BY MEETING FORCE WITH FORCE CAN WE WIN BACK 
OUR MOTHERLAND 


We have. tried every way to reason with the white supremacists. For 
many years our leaders and organizations sent petitions and deputations 
to Cape Town and Pretoria, even overseas, to London and the United 
Nations in New York. We organised mass demonstrations, pass- 
burnings, peaceful stay- -at-homes. 

What answer was given by the govenment? 

Strikers and demonstrators were shot in cold blood. New acts of 
oppression and injustice were heaped upon us. Our leaders and spokes- 
men were banned, gagged, jailed, banished—even murdered. Our or- 
ganisation, the African National Congress, was outlawed. Our meetings, 
' journals and leaflets were prohibited. 

The Nazi Vorster, who was interned for helping Hitler, is now the 
Prime Minister of South Africa. This man is the murderer of Mini, 
Mkaba, Khayingo, Bongco, Saloojee and other brave sons of Africa. He 
has condemned Mandela, Sisulu, Mbeki, Mhlaba, Motsoaledi, Mlangeni, 
Kathrada, Fischer and many others to rot away in jails for life. 

They have declared war on us. We have to fight back! 

Our Indian brothers know full well the hardships and bitterness of 
white baaskaap rule. Since the time of Mahatma Ghandi and before, they 
have had to face persecution—attempts to deport them to India, Ghetto 
Acts, Group Areas and other forms of oppression. . 

The South African Indian Congress fought back. Led by men like 
Yusuf Dadoo, Monty Naicker and Nana Sita, the Indian community 
marched hand in hand with the ANC for liberty, for the rights of all South 
Africans. 

Our Coloured brothers know how even the few privileges they. were 
allowed—crumbs from the master’s table—have been taken away from 
them. Votes, skilled jobs, trade union rights—one by one they are being 
taken away. Now apartheid madness is conscripting the Coloured youth 
into labour: camps and jails for pass offenders. The ghetto walls grow 
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higher. Theat is why the Coloured People’s Congress (CPC) pledged its 
support to the Freedom Charter and why its leaders are driven into jail 
or exile. 

And what of the white minority? For years they have been misled by ~ 
racialist politicians, dominees and fascists who told them they were the 
superior race. They have followed the Vorsters and the de Villiers Graffs, 
and now they are being called upon to fight and die in defence of apar- 
theid. Let them ask themselves: is it worth it? Has it brought anything 
but uncertainty and fear, isolation and contempt at home and abroad. Is 
this a future to fight and die for—a life in an armed camp, surrounded by 
the hate and anger of the onpressed non-white people? 

The African National Congress, remembering also the Bram Fischers 
and the Dennis Goldbergs, calls on white South Africans to take their 
' place on the side of liberty and democracy, the side of our freedom 
fighters—now before it is too late. : 


WHAT WE FIGHT FOR 


We are fighting for democracy—majority rule—the right of the Afri- 
cans to rule Africa. We are fighting for a South Africa in which there will 
be peace and harmony and equal rights for all people. 

We are not racists, as the white oppressors are. The African National 
Congress has a message of freedom for all who live in our country. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 


The battle has begun. 

In Rhodesia, we have met the oppressors with guns in our hands! That 
was the start. Soon there will be battles in South Africa. 

. We will speak to them with guns, again and again, now here, now . 
there, until their day is done and apartheid destroyed for ever. 

We call on you to be prepared. 

Stand up and speak out against Vorster and his Nazis. Don’t collabo- 
rate with them! Take courage from our immortal freedom-fighters who 
died in the name of freedom for all. , 

Our country will be free. We fight for all South Africans, for you and 
your children and your children’s children. 


PREPARE TO SUPPORT OUR FIGHTING MEN! 


Pass this message to your friends and relatives, throughout Southern 
Africa—in Botswana, Lesotho, South-West Africa, or Swaziland; in 
Rhodesia, Mozambique or Angola, and in every corner of South Africa, 
itself. 


HELP THE FREEDOM FIGHTERS! 


MAKE THEIR PATH EASY! Make the enemy’s path hard! 
WE ARE ANSWERING THE WHITE OPPRESSORS IN THE 
LANGUAGE THEY HAVE CHOSEN! THIS IS A WAR TO 
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DESTROY APARTHEID, TO WIN BACK OUR COUNTRY FOR 
ALL OUR PEOPLE! 
WE SHALL WIN! FORWARD TO VICTORY OR DEATH! 
AFRIKA! MAYIBUYE!: AMANDLA NGAWETHU! 
MATLA KE ARONA! POWER TO THE PEOPLE! 


Insurgent Methods 
COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS* 


By Doucuas PIKE 


Successful insurgent movements are usually characterized by effective communications 
with the indigenois population. The Viet Cong employed a broad, highly sophisticated 
concept of social communication. 

The three basic means by which ideas are more or less systematically 
communicated are mass media, such as radio, television, newspapers, 
magazines, books;! the so-called informal channels of communication 
—word of mouth, rumor, gossip, itinerant peddlers; and social move- 
ments or social organizations, in which the organization itself—for exam- 
ple, a church or the Boy Scouts—acts as the channel, communicating not 
only ideas but also facts, data, and value judgments. The NLF used all 
three but relied on the third, the social movement, as its chief medium of 
communication. It is with this phenomenon, together with one other 
. Communist communication device—the agit-prop cadre—that we are 
chiefly concerned here. 

In a'sense it is false and misleading to treat the NLF’s communication 
effort as a separate entity. In truth, almost every act of the NLF was 
conceived as an act of communication. Its use of the communication 
matrix went beyond the normal social role as understood elsewhere. Its 
communication system not only communicated information, explained it 
in meaningful terms, and provided it with a value judgment based on 
individual relevancy—the more or less traditional communication 
function—but it also shaped a communication weapon and used it to strike 
at the vitals of the GVN. Its victories and defeats were essentially the 
result of successful or unsuccessful communication efforts. 


THEORY OF COMMUNICATION 


The general characteristics of the NLF communication process were 
these: 

1. The specially created Sodeal movements, such as the various libera- 
tion associations, became the primary vehicles for communication. Their 
activities were managed directly or indirectly by the agit-prop cadres and 
workers using both traditional channels, such as word-of-mouth and 


*Excerpts from “Communication of Ideas,” Chapter 7, in Viet Cong: The Organization 


and Techniques of the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam, M.1.T. Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1966. Reprinted with the permission of M.I.T. Press, copyright holder. 
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face-to-face communication, and mass media, the latter chiefly designed 
as a reinforcement. ; 

2. Using this apparat, a theoretical formula was employed that first 
established a claim to truth in terms of basically rational appeals. This 
was not a full-blown ideology, Marxism or any other, so much as it was 
the conversion of specific ideas into actions and the transformation of 
abstract concepts such as nationalism into social levers. Second, using 
nonrational appeals, the emotions of the villagers were tapped, and 
passions, chiefly hatred, were generated. Third, a commitment to action 
was demanded, even if only a token act or gesture. 

3. The Communist concept of communication predominated, with the 
Chinese rather than the Soviet experience serving as the model. As in 
China, great premium was placed on mass psychological techniques such 
as rallies, demonstrations, parades, movements (similar to China’s “Back 
to the Countryside” movement), group criticism and individual denuncia- 
tion campaigns, neighborhood and work meetings, and other forms of 
organizational communication, often with the mass social organizations 
acting as media. 

4. The communication of ideas was viewed not as a separate act but as 
an integral part of the Revolution; communication was a seamless web. It 
was based on the orthodox Communist distinction between agitation and 
propaganda, derived from the famous Plekhanov (and Lenin) distinction 
between an agitator as one who presents only one or a few ideas to a mass 
of people and a propagandist as one who presents many ideas to one or a 
few persons; this approach was necessary, it was held, because the 
masses could not be expected to understand Marxism-Leninism but 
nevertheless must be imbued with the proper spirit so that they would 
work and sacrifice for the cause. Propaganda thus consisted of theoretical 
indoctrination through which Party members were armed with scientific 
knowledge of the laws that govern society, or almost the exact opposite 
meaning of the word as used in non-Communist countries. In functional 
terms, agit-prop® activities were conceived as a servo-mechanism by 
means of which the rural Vietnamese were indoctrinated with a certain 
set of values and beliefs as the necessary first step, the formation of:the | 
masses into an organizational weapon. It was often reiterated in internal 
documents, as in the following PRP statement: 


Agit-prop work is directed at the masses, for the benefit of the masses, and must 
involve the masses doing propaganda work under Party guidance. Thus the prop- 
aganda target is the masses, and the propaganda force is also the masses, but in 
the second case the masses are organized and educated by the Party, in associa- 
tions, groups, organizations, etc... . 


5. Although communication efforts were conducted simultaneously on 
various levels and with differing and often contradictory themes, the key 
communicator at all levels was the agit-prop cadre. He was no mere 
technician but one who sat at the highest policy determining levels and 
who at the lower echelons tended to dominate all activities, not just - 
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agit-prop work. He was regarded as an instructor who explained NLF 
policies and programs in terms the ordinary rural Vietnamese could 
understand, using whatever arguments seemed most likely to be effec- 
tive. Mass media, where they did exist, were never regarded as strong 
enough in themselves to convince the unconvinced. 

6. Although the successes of the communication program were not due 
to its Marxist content so much as to its pragmatic arguments, the appeals 
were rooted in fundamental Communist doctrine: the united-front con- 
cept, class consciousness, and the historically determined inevitable 
triumph of the cause. Contamination of the communication system was 
reduced by requiring cadres to use Radio Liberation and Radio Hanoi as 
basic sources of material and by postcommunication audits at higher 
levels. 

7. The NLF communication system suffered from standard Communist 
communication weaknesses: obtuseness, formalism, irrelevancy, and ul- 
traconformity. 

This summary and the following sections on social movements as com- 
munication devices and on agit-prop work were taken from two key 
documents that fell into GVN hands in mid-1962. The first was an NLF 
document entitled Directive on Information, Propaganda, Agitation, 
and Cultural Activities for 1961. It was written at the Central Commit- 
tee level for use at the provincial level and contained an analysis of GVN 
rural communications efforts, an assessment of the rural climate of opin- 
ion, a critique of NLF communication efforts during 1961, and a master 
plan for its communication work during 1962. The second, a PRP docu- 
ment entitled Training of Propaganda, Cultural and Educational Work- 
ers at the District and Village Levels, was prepared for lower-echelon 
agit-prop cadres and dealt with specific agit-prop techniques and organi- 
zation, the staffing of agit-prop and armed propaganda teams, and the use 
of culture and education (or indoctrination). , 

The first document was highly theoretical, the second concrete and 
practical. Taken together, they portrayed the full range of the NLF-PRP 
communication process; dozens of other documents, as well as more than 
4,000 NLF propaganda leaflets subsequently collected, illustrated in de- 
tail the basic concepts outlined in the two major directives. Both docu- 
ments stressed the importance of agit-prop work. The PRP cadre direc- 
tive outlined it in specific terms: 


Daily the masses are oppressed and exploited by the imperialists and feudalists 
and therefore are disposed to hate them and their crimes. But their hatred is not 
focused; it is diffuse. The masses think their lot is determined by fate. They do not 
see that they have been deprived of their rights. They do not understand the 
purpose and method of the Revolution. They do not have confidence in us. They 
swallow their hatred and resentment or resign themselves to enduring oppression 
and terror, or, if they do struggle, they do so in a weak and sporadic manner. For 
all these reasons agit-prop work is necessary to stir up the masses, to make them 
hate the enemy to a high degree, to make them understand their rights and the 
purpose and method of the Revolution, and to develop confidence in our capability. 
It is necessary to change the attitude of the masses from a passive one to a desire 
to struggle strongly, to take part more and more violently to win their rights for 
survival. Good or bad results in our Revolution depend on whether agit-prop action 
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to educate and change the thinking of the masses * is good or bad. Every person in 
the Revolution therefore must know how to conduct propaganda. It follows that 
the [agit-prop] task is a very important one. During the Resistance, this task made 
the armed struggle possible. At the present time, with our struggle movement 
approaching, it is the unique weapon the Party and the masses use to strike at the 
enemy. Therefore a Party member must, in all cireumstances—even when he has 
fallen into enemy hands—continue by all means to make propaganda for the Party 
under the slogan “Each Party member is a propagandist.” 


_ Explaining the difference in approach between efforts during the Viet 
Minh war and the later period, the document declared: 


During the Resistance our struggle approach was to arm all the people and have 
them engage in guerrilla warfare. At that time we had a slogan, “Propaganda 
action is half the resistance work.” At the present time we pursue a political 
struggle combined with the armed struggle, which present to the world three 
faces: political struggle, armed struggle, and struggle among the enemy. . . . It 
is the present policy of the Party that after completing the indoctrination work in 
the Party, Youth League, and other mass-based revolutionary organizations, we 
begin to reach the masses by propaganda in depth, by meetings in-hamlets and 
villages, word-of-mouth communication. In this, the first action is agit-prop 
work, . . . which serves two purposes: a means of persuading the masses to 
participate in the political struggle movement against the enemy and, second, it is 
a [propaganda] weapon we place in the hands of the masses in their political attack 
on the enemy. The masses themselves therefore must be trained in the use of 
propaganda arguments. What we must do is to influence public opinion so as to get 
the masses to stop the enemy and win over officials of the enemy administration 
and enemy troops. 


The NLF Central Committee directive took a somewhat longer view: 


In all phases of the Revolution, the Party’s agit-prop effort is vital and must not be 
neglected. . . . Our programs and policies and our effort to develop Party leader- 
ship of the Revolution require that the Party make every effort to develop 
agit-prop potential and in this way develop and widen Party influence among the 
masses. 


The end result of agit-prop acitvity, both documents clearly stated, was 
not to be passive belief or acceptance by the people but actions by them 
against the GVN in the form of propaganda activities, one of the several 
forms that the struggle movement could take. Said the NLF Central 
Committee directive: . 


If the masses take part in propaganda action it is because it will serve their 
interests. Because they want to keep their land, peasants persuade each other to 
take up the struggle. Because they want to protect their homes and property and 
fight against regrouping [i.e., relocating], the masses take up the binh van move- 
ment. 


Again the PRP cadre directive was more specific: 


Agit-prop cadres must get the masses to invent propaganda arguments to use 
during struggle movements. . . . The masses already have developed many slo- 
gans such as “Struggle against shelling and bombing,” ... “Struggle against the 
strategic hamlet and agroville,” . . . “Struggle against conscription,” . . . “Strug- 
gle against looting,” ... and “Americans get out.” During struggles, the masses 
themselves have invented many other arguments to deal with the enemy and stop 
terroism. 


The importance of agit-prop work was outlined succinctly in a docu- 
ment issued a year later by the Long An province central committee: 


It helps the masses understand the Party’s programs and policies. . . , assists in 
unmasking the U.S.-Diem plot to keep the masses poor and miserable, and helps 
them realize their condition is not due to their bad luck or ignorance, and thus 
causes the masses to hate the enemy and to sacrifice for the Revolution. .. . 
It promotes unity and helps organize the people in the struggle... . 
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THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT AS COMMUNICATION CHANNEL | 


With the social organization as a communication device we reach the 
heart and the power of the NLF. Here lay the solution to the mystery 
that for so long puzzled knowledgeable and thinking Americans:, How 
could the NLF achieve success in the face of overwhelming GVN military 
superiority and massive inputs of American material resources for civic 
action programs to alleviate economic grievances? Not superior ideology, 
not more dedicated personnel, not because voluntary support of the 
villager had been won, but the social movement shaped into a self- 
contained, self-supporting channel of communication—that was the 
NLF’s secret weapon. 

Working from the fundamental assumption that if an idea could be 
rooted in the group it would become strong, durable, and infinitely more 
difficult to counter, the NLF created a communication structure far 
beyond any simple propaganda organization and plunged to depths far 
below mere surface acceptance of a message by an individual. In the 
hands of the agit-prop cadres the social movement as a communicational 
device made these contributions to the NLF cause: _ 

1. It generated a sense of community, first, by developing a pattern of 
political thought and behavior appropriate to the social problems ofthe 
rural Vietnamese village in the midst of sharp social change and, second, 
by providing a basis for group action that allowed the individual villager 
to see that his own efforts could have meaning and effect. 

2. As an organizational armature, it mobilized the people, generating 
discontent where it did not exist, exacerbating and harnessing it where it 
_ did, and increasing especially at the village level the saliency of all the 
NLF appeals. 

3. It altered to at least some degree the villager’s information input, 
perception of the world, attitude toward government, and daily actions in 
and out of the village. It changed underlying beliefs and even caused 
villagers to do things to their own disadvantage. 

4. In aself-reinforcing manner it fostered integration of the N LF belief 
system, turning heterogeneous attitudes into homogeneous ones; the 
social facilitation or interstimulation that resulted canalized and inten- 
sified village feelings, reactions, and aims. Thus even when the NLF 
organization turned coercive as it finally did, members continued to hold 
imported ‘and alien values and norms. 

5. It greatly facilitated the NLF’s efforts.to polarize beliefs, stereotype 
anti-NLF forces, and generally shift. villagers’ attention in the directions 
chosen by the NLF leadership. As does any social organization, it caused 
the villager to rationalize more easily, being influenced by those around _ 
him. Since resistance to suggestion, that is, critical judgment, is lower . 
within a group, it caused him to accept spurious arguments more easily 
and to succumb more quickly to emotional or personal appeals by the 
cadres and the village NLF leaders. Once critical judgment was im- 
paired, the villager soon came to confuse desire with conviction. 
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6. Once momentum in the group was developed, the group itself tended 
to restrict freedom of expression to the sentiments acceptable, to the 
NLF-created group norms. The individual became submerged, the group 
became the unit, and great social pressure was brought to bear against 
the deviant, thus achieving the ultimate NFL objective—a self- 
regulating, self-perpetuating revolutionary. force. 

7. Finally, because it helped cut social interaction and communication 
with the social system represented by the GVN, it isolated the villagers 
and heightened the sense of conflict between the two systems. 

The significance of the social movement as a communicational device 
and the contribution it made to the NLF effort cannot be stated too 
strongly. Its essential importance was clearly grasped by the NLF from 
the earliest days, the result of lessons learned in the Viet Minh war. A 
1961 document declared: 

An enlightened people if unorganized cannot be a force to deal with the enemy. . . . 
Therefore organization of the masses is essential, it facilitates our cause in all 
ways. ... The [social movement] provides a strong force to oppose the enemy, it 
makes the Party’s task much easier, [and] it both provides an audience for the 
agit-prop cadre and facilitates further agit-prop work. The [social movement] is a 
measure of our physical and moral strength, it is a practical way of both serving the 
people’s interests and guaranteeing Party leadership among the people, it is the 
decisive element in the Revolution. 

What the NLF leadership realized—and was all too poorly understood 
in the United States—was that social organizations are especially potent 
communication devices in underdeveloped countries. Yet the process is in 
no way alien to Americans, with their proclivity for the voluntary organi- 
zation. The Boy Scout movement, for example, transmits and inculcates a 
whole complex of beliefs, the scope of which is indicated by the twelve 
Scout laws. A college fraternity can heavily indoctrinate an impressiona- 
_ ble youth, shape his political beliefs and economic values, even dictate 
what sort of a wife to choose. This is done not as a premeditated brain- 
washing scheme but simply as a by-product function of the organizational 
essence or nature of its being. What the NLF did was deliberately to 
create such an organizational structure specifically to transmit informa- 
tion, data, ideals, beliefs, and values. 


THE AGIT-PROP TEAM 


The Communist institution of the agit-prop cadre is generally well 
known but little understood by Americans. Its utility to the NLF was so 
great that it has been singled out from other communication methods for 
special consideration here. Let us begin by inspecting the visit of a 
hypothetical NLF agit-prop team to a Vietnamese village. 

The team approaches in late afternoon and has a rendezevous outside 
the hamlet with a Party member or sympathizer who carefully briefs it on 
developments in the village or hamlet since the team’s last visit; he lists 
the local grievances, local animosities, the most disliked persons in the 
village. , 7 

At dusk the team enters the hamlet with a great deal of fanfare, 
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shaking hands, greeting people, carrying with it an aura of excitement, a 
break in the village monotony. Villagers are asked to assemble voluntar- 
ily‘ at some central location. One old man, known to be irascible and 
intractable, announces loudly he’ll be damned if he’ll listen to a bunch of 
agitators. The team chief ostentatiously excuses him. However, should a 
sizable number of villagers indicate reluctance to attend,the team chief 
grows stern and indicates by gesture and manner that it would be well to 
give the memebers of the Revolution at least an opportunity to present 
their message. So the villagers gather. 

The session begins with a short talk by the team chief in which he mixes 
flattery of the villagers’ spirit, sympathy for their plight, and the hint 
that he will present later a message of great importance. 

An interlude of singing and quasi-entertainment follows. The team 
chief or one of the members leads the villagers in a traditional folk song 
known and loved by all South Vietnamese. When it ends, the song leader 
announces that he has written new words to the old melody that he would 
like to teach the villagers. He receites the verse, which carries a class . 
consciousness and revolutionary message, and after the villagers learn the 
words, he leads them through it several times. 

Then comes the main speech, lasting up to an hour. The team chief has 
previously received from the interzone agit-prop section a directive out- 
lining current themes to be stressed; they are biological warfare and | 
cholera in an anti-American context. These are carefully fixed to local 
grievances. He tells the villagers: “Your harvest this year was not so 
large as in years past. The reason for this is that the Americans are 
conducting in South Vietnam something called defoliation. Strange chem- 
icals are sprayed from airplanes, killing crops and foliage instantly. It is 
true that no planes have been seen, for none has sprayed within fifty 
kilometers of the village. But these chemicals can be carried vast dis- 
tances, even halfway around the world, by the wind. What has happened 
is that some of the noxious chemicals have drifted over the village and 
fallen on the crops, stunting their growth and causing a lower yield.” It is 
also believed by the villagers that there is cholera in the village. “This 
isn’t really cholera but a germ disease for which there is no cure, also 
spread by the Americans.” He continues to recite local fears, grievances, 
and problems, ascribing them all to some action by the Americans or 
officials in Saigon. He recounts atrocities committed in nearby areas. As a 
closer, he tells the villagers that the only way they can fight this injus- 
tice,the only way they can survive, in fact, is to join with the NLF and 
work for a General Uprising, after which there will be peace, economic 
abundance, and freedom for all. 

The general meeting breaks up and the submeetings begin. The 
farmers gather to be addressed by the team’s Farmers’ Liberation As- 
sociation representative, women by the Women’s Liberation Association 
representative, and the youth by the Youth Liberation Association rep- 
resentative. In these meetings appeals are further refined and pin- 
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pointed, and a theme employed in one group is often inconsistent with 
one employed in another. For example, farmers are told that all the NLF 
asks from them is a small financial donation; the women are told the NLF 
army will protect their village and provide complete security; the youths 
may be urged to enlist in the NLF army and may be told that they muse 
be prepared to sacrifice even their lives for the Revolution. 

The villagers then reassemble in a large meeting that becomes partici- 
pational. Questions are solicited, including those critical of the NLF. The 
team chief, a master at handling the barbed comment or loaded question, 
handles these with ease. Some questions may be fed him by covert Party 
members living in the village. 

In the midst of this question period the team chief, in a demonstration 
of omniscience, casually remarks that he knows there are enemy agents 
in the group. He points to Mr. Ba and says “I know he is an enemy agent 
and will report to the village chief tomorrow about this meeting.” The 
villagers know this is true. But the team chief takes no action against Mr. 
Ba and simply goes on with the meeting. 

Then comes the piéce de résistance, a dramatic skit presented by the 
team. It is a highly entertaining little drama set in Saigon, involving a 
taxi driver played by the team chief, a Vietnamese girl played by the 
woman team member, and an American played by another team member. 

The American accosts the young girl and makes an indecent proposal that 
is overheard by the taxi driver, who comes to her rescue. There is a 
lengthy dialogue between the taxi driver and the American—full of 
double entendres and ribald remarks at the expense of the American, 
which delights the villagers. The drama becomes a verbal contest bet- 
ween the Vietnamese and the American, and the American is thoroughly 
confused, deflated, shattered, and defeated. The taxi driver and the girl 
go off together. 

Then the team departs, scattering leaflets in its wake or pasting them 
to trees and walls, and it hoists and NLF flag. 


THE AGIT-PROP CADRE 


Agit-prop activity rested on the fundamental NLF assumption that the 
personal intermediary was the most potent form of communication. On 
the agit-prop, he was constantly told, rested the burden of the Revolu- 
tion. A steady flow of messages from higher headquarters constantly 
reminded him of the complexity of his task and the high degree of skill 
that he must employ daily, for the NLF knew what all professional 
communicators know: that the simple communication of facts is often 
ineffectual in changing men’s opinions, majority opinion reinforced by 
social pressure counts for much more than expert opinion or leadership 
assertions, and people tend to misinterpret what they hear or read to suit 
their own preconceptions. And the NLF knew that, working within such 
complexities, technique counted for all. 

Next to technique, the personality of the individual agit-prop cadre was 
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of chief importance. The ideal cadre was a model of dedication, sobriety, 
skillfulness.4 Agit-prop cadres were chosen, a directive noted, “from 
among those who have a clean past, who are virtuous in behavior, and 
who. known how to arouse the masses”.® 7 

The previously cited Central Committee directive listed the duties of 
the agit-prop cadres in a general way: 


To direct the masses toward political struggle, armed struggle, or action among 
troops [by] directing the thinking of the masses toward the-Revolution; to arouse 
hatred for the enemy in the masses and at the same time to enlighten them about 
their interests; to consolidate their faith and generate revolutionary enthusiasm. 


The cadre directive listed his duties specifically as to: 


(1) promote hatred of the enemy; (2) show the people it is in their interest to 
support the Revolution, for it serves them; (8) teach the people the meaning and 
techniques of the political struggle ...; (4) develop the people’s faith and self- 
confidence in achieving revolutionary successes and maintain their enthusiasm. 


As GVN battlefield interdiction began to take a heavy toll among 
agit-prop cadres and as the NLF grew in size, increased numbers of 
cadres were required, and infiltration by Northern-trained agit-prop 
cadres increased. Several of those who were captured gave interrogators 
a word picture of the training they had received in the North. It consisted 
of two parts: a session in political indoctrination and one in agit-prop 
techniques. The first, usually lasting two weeks, involved indoctrination 
in these major subjects: the world-wide advance of communism; 
socioeconomic progress being made in the DRV; the role of youth, a chief 
target in the task of building socialism and of liberating the South; the 
sociopolitical situation in the South; and the NLF and its successes. At 
the end of this period the inept were weeded out and final selection of 
infiltrators made. The remaining group then received about ten days of 
further training in the specific techniques of agit-prop work. 

The outer limits of accomplishment of the agit-prop cadres, in objective 
terms, appeared to be these: At best they hoped to shape villager opinion 
to such a degree that the villager would support the cause of his own 
volition; the least they tried to do, when greater achievement was not 
possible, was to confuse the opinions and emotions of the villager so that 
he became indecisive and thus ineffectual in providing support to the 
GVN. Within this range the agit-prop cadres sought to instigate strife 
along class lines. They dealt in misinformation, exaggeration, and distor- 
tion. They concealed or misstated Communist intentions. They drew 
attention to and inflated veal or trumped-up village grievances. 

Wooly-mindedness and lack of specificity were the major short-comings 
of the cadres, who were instructed to allow their work to grow naturally 
out of the exigencies of the moment. Cadres were instructed to 


study and understand both technique and policy. . . . Good technique does not 
consist of collecting materials about our policies and programs and then giving a 
“certified copy” to the masses. Neither does it mean picking up a megaphone and 

_ explaining general policies in a general way. It means ceaseless effort and taking 
detailed care to persuade the masses, to clarify their thinking. . . . Many cadres 
simply distribute slogans, and the result is that the masses know the slogans but do’ 
not know what actions to take. 
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- Specificity of theme directed toward specific social elements was also 
stressed: — 


Among poor peasants it is necessary to stress the class-conflict viewpoint .. . 
Among middle-class peasants, stress our agrarian policies, that peasants will be 
owners of land and rice fields. . .. Among religious groups, show how the Revolu- 
tion will bring them concrete benefits in the form of religious freedom, and at the 
same time create class consciousness and strengthen the revolutionary struggle. . . 
Among the intermediate classes, those between the worker-peasant class and 
the petite bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie, according to individual and group under- 
standing about the NLF and the Party,. conduct clever agitation to widen the 

- .Front and Party influence; for instance, stress and emphasize the just and correct 
policies of the Front and the dai 6 . .. Among the masses, popularize the Front 
and Party plans and programs, the successes scored ‘in socialist and Communist 
countries. . . . When the enemy talks about famine in North Vietnam do not deny 
there is famine but talk about the unending ‘increases in food production in the 
North. The enemy will say the Communists are bloodthirsty dictators. We should 
point to their crimes. . . . Maintain the upper hand in counterpropaganda. Meet 
the enemy’s anticommunism charges by promoting class consciousness through the 
dan van movement. 


An agit-prop cadre could operate in a team or alone. In the latter case 
he was told to 


take every opportunity for agitation. . . . On a busy train, in a bar, at a private 
party, make the subject lively and raise the level of the class consciousness of the 
individuals present according to the circumstances. . . . But be careful not to reveal 
yourself and avoid talking too much. ... Here is a good example: Take a newspaper 
that carries a story about a certain man named A who committed suicide because 
he was unable to find a job. Bring up the subject of the newspaper story and then 
lead the conversation to the general subject of jobs, unemployment, the difficulties 
of earning a living, etc. In this way people are invited to complain about the 

- hardships they face. From this seek an opportunity to incriminate American aid as 
a source of this state of unemployment and starvation. 


Also commonly employed in the earlier days was the “root-and link” 
device. A Party member looked for a prospective “root” whom he would 
meet, talk with, and win over, after which he would educate him. This 
root then became a “link” who looked for other roots, and thus a “chain” 
was formed. This did not necessarily involve Party membership or any 
form of formal organization. It was a transmission belt for propaganda, 
highly directed, specifically oriented, and very personal. The root-and- 
link device was an effort to make use of traditional channels of communi- 
cation. NLF output referred to it and similar devices as word-of-mouth 

- propaganda, which it described as: 
the principal medium of both covert and overt propaganda. It is direct. It enables 
us to present our views clearly and.to understand immediately the response of the 
individual. We can by this means offer on the spot a solution to his problems and at 
the: same time mobilize'thinking. ..... 

Agit-prop teams also employed a vast number of psychological tricks, 
of which the following:is an‘example. After the important NLF victory at 
Ap Bac in 1963, guerrilla units moving away from the battlefield passed 
through villages carrying, on a stretcher-like affair, a bulky item covered 
by a huge blue cloth. The band would stop for water in a village and the 
four bearers of the cloth-covered apparatus would set it down without 
comment. Villagers would gather around and exhibit curiosity about 
‘what was under the cloth. The guerrilla leader warned them not to get 
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near it. Then, as their curiosity reached the bursting point, the leader 
would say: “Under this blue cloth is a new secret weapon. By means of it 
‘we shot down dozens and dozens of the enemy’s helicopters at Ap Bac.” 
The band would then finish its marching break, the four bearers would 
pick up the device, still covered by the blue cloth, and depart. Other 
techniques employed by agit-props included those that piqued the Viet- 
namese sense of humor: 


It is possible to use riddles during such events [the incident that the agit-prop 
cadre is captitalizing on], such as. this one we used in the [1960] presidential 
elections: “The head is fascist. The rear is colonialist. The hands and feet are 
feudalist. The mouth is republican. What is it? (Answer: Diem).” Once these have 
been devised it is necessary to spread them to the towns and cities... . Ask 
[loaded] questions of the administration authorities or of soldiers. and officers. One 
can pretend to be an ignorant farmer and ask an army officer in the market place: 
“What exactly have the people of Binh Ninh done to cause the killing of so many of 
them?” This technique can also be used in the binh van movement. 


The individual behavior of the agit-prop cadres received close super- 

‘ visory attention by the leadership, for the cadre was the NLF represen- 
tative most often seen by the villagers, and their opinion of him to a great 
degree determined their attitude toward the more abstract aspects of the 
NLF. * Oe OK OK & ; 


NOTES 
1. See the author’s monograph Viet Cong Communication Techniques (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Center for International Studies, 1966; No. C/ 
66-11), which treats in some detail the methods employed by the NLF in communicating its 
ideas. For a much shorter version of this monograph see the author’s Vietnam: Communi- 
cation Factors of Revolutionary Guerrilla War (Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Center for International Studies, 1965; No. C/65-16). 
2. Originally the standard term for agit-prop in Vietnamese was tuyen huan, a contraction of 
tuyen truyen, meaning propaganda, and huan luyen, literally, training, but more precisely 
agitation in the Communist sense. Beginning in mid-1962 the NLF started using the term 
tuyen van giao, usually abbreviated as TVG, a contraction of tuyen truyen (propaganda), — 
van nghe (meaning culture or letters and arts or literature and the fine arts, similar to the 
French beausx arts et belles lettres or la literature et les beaux arts, but with a Confucian 
literary overtone), and giao duc (meaning education or, in the Marxist sense, indoctrina- 
tion). After mid-1962 the NLF generally employed the TVG term, and the GVN continued 
to refer to these activities as tuyen huan, or agit-prop; at the same time the NLF continued 
to use the term chinh tri (political) tuyen truyen or, roughly, political propaganda. The 
significant difference is that TVG referred to communication activities within the NLF 
system, the liberated area, and among the masses, and chinh tri tuyen truyen connoted 
activities directed against the GVN. In order to maintain this distinction, the only impor- 
tant one to the reader, and to simplify reference as much as possible, the term agit-prop is 
used here to mean cadre TVG activities and the word propaganda by itself to mean those 
mass activities that are part of the struggle movement and designed to influence the enemy. 
Since at the lower echelons virtually all communication activity was in the hands of a single 
individual, the agit-prop (or TVG) cadre, this oversimplification of usage cannot be regarded 
as particularly serious. What must be borne in mind, however, is the distinction between 
’ the agit-prop (or TVG) work by the cadres seeking to motivate the masses and the 
propaganda work by the masses themselves as part of their struggle movement. 
3 Tn Vietnamese, chuan bi nhan tam, literally, “preparing man’s heart”: to prepare the 
people for the coming drive, that is, to shape public opinion or win people’s support. 
4 A cadre directive noted that “the purpose [of agit-prop work] is to mobilize the people’s 
thinking. This is an ideological struggle that is complex and hard to carry out. It requires 
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time and painstaking efforts. A cadre should be patient, should follow up on each individual, 
and should repeat the same theme over and over. He should endeavor ceaselessly. He 
should build durable support and should not become discouraged. He should set an example 
for the masses, for unless we do how can we expect the masses to follow us?. . . . He should 
behave modestly, listen to the people talk. . .. He should be humble... .” . 

5. The best cadres, it added, are those who “ceaselessly study [Party] directives and 
policies, consolidate their thinking, and improve their virtuous revolutionary behavior. At 
the same time they remain humble and listen to the judgment of the masses... . . Cadres not 
only must know programs and policies but also must feel hatred when they witness killings 
and oppression of the masses. They must know the secret thoughts and interests of the 
masses, must share their joys and sadness, must be determined to work for the good ofthe 
masses, and must make every effort to influence the masses. They must suffer the hardships 
of the masses, for only in this way can they feel the suffering and sorrows of the masses. If 
cadres lack feeling, their propaganda will be emotionless and will not arouse the masses. 
Above all, . . . cadres must accept responsibility for the words they speak.” 
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ACDA 
ACPW 
AC ofS. 
ACSI 
ACTIV 
AEC 
AFN 
Agitprop 
AIC 

AID 
AMLANFOR 
APT 

AR 360-55 


ARD 
ARPA 
ARVN 
ASD 

_ASD/ISA 


BBC 
BCT(s) 
CA 
CAO 
CCP 
CEA 
Chicom 
CIA 
CIC 
CIDG 
CMO 

_ COI 
COMUSMACV 


CONCP 


CONUS 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Assistant Chief of Psychological Warfare 
Assistant Chief of Staff 

Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence 
Army Concept Team in Vietnam (U.S.) 
Atomic Energy Commission 

American Forces Network 

agitation and propaganda 

(Cambodian Information Agency) 
Agency for International Development 
American Land Forces (Lebanon crisis) 
armed propaganda team 


U.S. Army Regulation on “Public information 
Community Relations.” (1957) 


Audience Research Division (of Radio Liberty) 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 

Army of the Republic of Vietnam (South Vietnam) 
Assistant Secretary of Defense SO 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Se- 
curity Affairs 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

battalion combat team (in the Philippines) 

Civil Affairs (U.S. Army) 

Civil Affairs Office (in the Philippines) 

Chinese Communist Party (People’s Republic of China) 
Council of Economic Advisors 

Chinese Communists 

Central Intelligence Agency 

Counterintelligence Corps 

Civilian Irregular Defense Group (in Vietnam) 
Civil-Military Operations 

Central Office of Information (Great Britain) 
Commander, U.S. Military Assistance Command Viet- 
nam 

Conferéncia de Organizacioes Nacionalistas das 
Colénias Portuguésas (Conference of the Nationalist 
Organizations of the Portuguese Colonies) (Portugal) 
continental United States 
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CORDS 


COSVIN 
CPOC © 
CPSU 
CRAC(s) 
CRO | 
CTO — 
CSR 
CTZ 
DAC 
DCM 
DDRE 
DENTCAP 
DIA 
DMZ 
DOCSA 


DOD 
DPRC 


DPRK 
EEI ~ 
EUSAK 
ExCOM 
FAR 
FEC 
FLING 


FLN 
FM27-10 


FM30-5 


FM41-10 


Civil Operations and Revolutionary Development Sup- 
port (South Vietnamese organization) 


Central Office for South Vietnam (in North Vietnam) 
combined PSYOP center (in South Vietnam) 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Community Relations Advisory Council(s) 
Commonwealth Relations Office (United Kingdom): 
Communist Terrorist Organization (Malaya) 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 

corps tactical zone 

Development Assistance Committee 

Deputy Chief of Mission (diplomatic) 

Director of Defense Research and Engineering 
Dental Civic Action Project | 
Defense Intelligence Agency 

demilitarized zone | 

Deputy Director for Operations (Counterinsurgency 
and Special Activities) (in the Joint Chiefs of Staff) . 
U.S. Department of Defense 

Defense Program Review Committee (of the National 
Security Council) 


Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (North Korea) 


essential elements of information 

Kighth U.S. Army, Korea 

Executive Committee of the National Security Council 
(of the United States) 
Forces Armées Royales. (Royal Armed Forces) (Laos) 
Far East Command 

Front pour la Libération et L’Indépendance Nationale 
de la Guinée Dite Portugaise (Front for the Liberation 


and National Independence of So-Called Portuguese 
Guinea) 


Front de Libération Nationale (National Liberation 
Front) (Algeria) 


U.S. Army Field Manual. The Law of Land Warfare;. 
18 July 1966 

U.S. Army Field Manual. Combat Intelligence, 12 
February 1971 


U.S. Army Field Manual. Civil Affairs Operations, 


May 1962; August 1967; October 1969 
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FM31-22 


FM33-1 


FM33-5 


FRAIN 


FSO 
FUL 


FWMAF 
Gl 

G2 

G3 

G4 

G5 (G5/S5) 
GPW 


‘GPW 1929 


GPWD 


Green Berets 


GVN 
ICA 
ICC 
IG(s) 


IMG 
IMV 


10P 
IOR 


IPW 


U.S. Army Field Manual. U.S. Counterinsurgency 
Forces, November 1963 
U.S. Army Field Manual. Psychological Operations, 
U.S. Army Doctrine. May 100; June 1968; February 
1971 

U.S. Army Field Manual. Psychological Operations, 
Techniques and Procedures. October 1966 
Frente Revolucionaria Africana para a Independéncia 
Nacional (African Revolutionary Front for National 
Independence) 

Foreign Service Officer 

Front Uni de Libération de Guinée et du Cap Vert 


- (United Liberation Front of Guinea and Cape Verde) 


Free World Military Assistance Forces (in Vietnam) 
Assistant. Chief of Staff, G-1, Personnel 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Intelligence 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G-8, Operations 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, Logistics 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G-5, Civil Affairs 

Geneva Convention Relative to the Treatment of Pris- 
oners of War, 12 August 1949 

Geneva Convention Relative to the Treatment of Pris- 
oners of War, 27 July 1929 


General Political Warfare Department (Republic of 


Vietnam) 
nickname for the Special Forces of the U.S. Army 


Government of the Republic of Vietnam (South Viet- 
nam) 


International Cooperation Administration (a prede- 
cesor of the Agency for International Development, 
AID) 


International Control Commission for Indochina 
Interdepartmental Group(s) (of the National Security 
Council Systems) 

International Media Code 


The Motion Picture and Television Service (of the U. Ss. 
Information Agency) 

Office of Policy and Plans (in the U.S. Information 
Agency) 

Office of Research and Assessment (in the U.S. In- 
formation Agency) 

prisoner of war interrogation 
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IRBM 
ISA 
ITV 
Jt 

J8 

J4 
Jb 
J6 


JCS 
JCS Publ 


JUWTFA 
JUSPAO 
KCS 


LOC 
MAAG(s) 
MACJ3-11 


MAP 
MCP 
MACV 
MEDCAP 
MI 

MING. 


MLG 
MMT 
MPLA. 


MRBM 
MTT 


intermediate-range ballistic missile 

International Security Affairs 

Independent Television Authority (Great Britain) 
Personnel Directorate (in the Joint Staff). _ 
Operations Directorate (in the Joint Staff) 

Logistics Directorate (in the Joint Staff) 

Plans and Policy Directorate (in the Joint Staff) 
Communications-Electronics Directorate (in the Joint 


Staff) 


U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Dictionary of United States Military Terms for Joint 
Usage (Joint Chiefs of Staff publication) 


Joint Unconventional Warfare Task Force Atlantic 
Joint U.S. Public Affairs Office 
Kit Carson Scout (in Republic of Vietnam Chieu Hoi 


_ Program) 


Commettee Gossudarstvennoe Bezapostnosty (eee 
mittee of State Security) 


Korean Labor Party (Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea) 


Korean People’s Army (Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea) 


lines of communication (logistic routes) 
Military Assistance Advisory Group(s) 


The PSYOP Division of the Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam 


Military Assistance Program 

Malayan Communist Party 

Military Assistance Command, Vietnam: 

Medical Civic Action Project (in Vietnam) 

military intelligence 

Movement for the National Independence of [Portu- 
guese] Guinea 

Mouvement de Libération de la Guinée Dite Portu- 
gaise (Liberation Movement of So-Called Portuguese 
Guinea) 

mobile motivation team, or mobile medical team 


Movimento Popular de Liberagao de Angola (Ango- 
lan Popular Liberation Movement) 


medium-range ballistic missile 
mobile training team 
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NASA 
NATO 


NAVFORV 


NCNA 
NHK 
NLF 
NK 
NSC 
NSDM 


NSSM 


NVA 
OASD 
OAU 
OCPW 
OCSW 
ODCSOPS 


OEP 
OMB 
ONI 
ORO 
ORTF 


OSD 
OWI 
OWS 


PAIGC 


PAO 
PIDE 


PIO 
PL 
PL 
PLA 
POW 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


U.S. Naval Forces Vietnam 

New China News Agency 

Nihon Broadcasting Corporation (Japan) 

National Liberation Front (of South Vietnam) 
Sometimes used for North Korea _ 

National Security Council 

National Security Decision Memorandum (of the Na- 
tional Security Council) 

National Security Study Memorandum (of the National 
Security Council) 

army of North Vietnam . 

Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Organization of African Unity 

Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare 

Office of the Chief of Special Warfare 


Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- 
tions 


Office of Emergency Preparedness 


- Office of Management and Budget 


Office of Naval Intelligence 

Operations Research Office 

Office de Radiodiffusion Télévision Francaise (Office 
of the French National Radio and Television System) 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Office of War Information 

a translation of the popular abbreviation for the 
Russian phrase “one woman said” 

Partido Africano da Independencia da Guine e Cabo 
Verde (African Party of the Independence of Guinea 
and Cape Verde) . 
Public Affairs Officer (U.S. Information Agency) 
Policia Internacional de Defensa de Estado (Interna- 
tional Police for the Defense of the State) (Portugal) 
Public Information Officer (in World War II) . 
Pathet Lao (Laos) 

public law (usually followed by a number) 

People’s Liberation Army (People’s Republic of China) 
prisoner of war 
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PRO 


PRP 


' PSYOP 


_PSYOP Annex 


PSYWAR 
PW(s) . 


RAR (4, 1 ete.) 


RDAG 


RFE 
RF/PF 
RL 
RLG 
ROC 


ROK 
RSFSR 
RVN 
RVNAF 
S5 . 

SAC 
samizdat 


SCAME 


SCAP _ 
SHAEF 
SOP(s) 
SVN 
TAOR 
TDY 
TOE 
THVN 
UNESCO 


UPC 
~ UPG 


URGP 


Communist Provincial Committee Headquarters (in 
South Vietnam) 


People’s Revolutionary Part (North Vietnamese- 
controlled party in South Vietnam) 


psychological operations 
an annex to a tactical operations order 
psychological warfare 


prisoners of war 


Royal Australian Regiment 

Rassemblement Démocratique Africain de Guinée 
(African Democratic Assembly of Guinea) 

Radio Free Europe 

Rural Forces/Popular Forces Cvciam) 

Radio Liberty 

Royal Laotian Government 

Republic of China (Taiwan) 

Republic of Korea (South Korea) 

Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 


‘Republic of Vietnam 


Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces 
Civil Affairs Officer (U.S. Army) 
Strategic Air Command 


the private publication and circulation of one’s own 
works (in the Soviet Union) 


a formula for analyzing propaganda that takes into ac- 
count: Source, Content, Audience, Media, and Effects 


Supreme Commander Allied Powers 

Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces 
standard operating procedure(s) 

South Vietnam (Republic of Vietnam) 

tactical area of responsibility 

temporary duty (U.S. military) . 

table of organization and equipment (U.S. Army) 
Government of South Vietnam Television 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions) 


Union des Populations du Cameroun (Union of the 
Peoples of Cameroun) 


Union des Populations de la Guinée Dite Portugaise — 
(Union of the Peoples of So-Called Portuguese Guinea) 


Union of Nationals of Portuguese Guinea _ 
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USAID(s) 
USARV 
USIA 
USIS 


USOM 
VC 
VIS 


VOA 
VPB 
WSAG 
ZANU 
ZAPU 


U.S. AID missions 
U.S. Army Vietnam 
United States Information Agency 


United States Information Service (includes most 
overseas operations of U.S. Information Agency— 
USIA) 


United States Operations Mission 
Viet Cong 


Vietnamese Information Service (Republic of Viet- 
nam) 


Voice of America 

Voice of the People of Burma 
Washington Special Actions Group 
Zimbabwe African National Union 
Zimbabwe Africa People’s Union 
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PREFACE 


This report covers in summary fashion the major developments during 
the past six years on that broad politico-military area of national 
policy which has been variously identified as propaganda, psychological 
warfare, or psychological operations. The subject matter has never been 
officially defined and there are almost as many diverse definitions as there 
are specialists and agencies in the field. Tho present study intention- 
ally avoids any attempt at definition and uses these words in interchange-. 
able fashion without any subtle distinations or nuinces, 

The tine factor necessitated serious restrictions on this study. } 
Greater attention night have been given to the psychological elements 
influencing economic decisions. There was not time, however, to pursue 
this virgin research. Because the research could not be extensive and 
penetrating, many statements in the text have been so generalized as to 
be somewhat platitudinous.~ The treatment of atvitudinal developments in , Be 
State Departrent particularly suffers from these generalizations which 
must be made from lack of detailed evidenca,. 

Wo conclusions are drawn in this study, The research is not suf- i 
ficiently complete to substantiate worthwhile judgments, Conclusions 
also have an undue tendency to persvade and in#luence the rapid reader 


or the operator who seeks the short roud.to a knowledge of psychological 


j 
i 
i 
i 
7 | 
activities. There is no such easy road to understand psychological { 
{ 
operations and the more one reads on this subject, the sooner its com 
plexities and intangibles will be appreciated. Perhaps then, progress 
. i 

in the field will be expected, | 
Even this rapid survey would have been impossible had it not been for 


the gracious and wholehearted assistance provided by the many who contri- 


buted to this study. The author is deeply grateful to the Staff of the 
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Psychological Strategy Board for the many courtesies extended to him 


and fox the invaluable help and assistance received by him daily. 
Gratitude is also expressed to those listed in the footnotes who con- 
tributed so willingly of their time and memories. To all, the author 

ia rost grateful and indebted to them for information, viewpoints, en- 
couragenent and assistence, This report is not their responsibility, 
however, and whatever weaknesses exist in this study are solely the cul- 


pability of the author. 


idward P, Lilly 
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‘AIRS «- Arned Forces Radio Service 


OIA - Gentral Intelligence Agency 
CIA = Goordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations Among 
The latin American Republics (after 1941, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs) 
Gor = Coordinator of Information 


DOI - Director of Central Intelligence 


BCA - Economic Cooperation Administration 
ERP ~ European Recovery Program 


Ics ~ Interdepartmental Coordination Staff 
IvtO - Interdepartmental Foreign Information Organization 
IFIS - Interdepartuental Foreign Information Staff 


JOS ~ Joint Chiefs of staff 
JSPG = Joint Strategic Plans Group 


MLE ~ National Military Egtablishnent 
NORB- -~ National Security Resources Board 
Noc ~ National Security Council 


OPC - Office of Policy Coordination in CTA 

OGR ~ Office of Special Representative in Paris (SCA) 
OSS - Office of Strategic Services 

OWL - Office of ker Information 

OP-16W.- Special Varfare-Section 


P&B - Psychological Strategy Board 


AKAGSG = State, dypmy, Navy, Air Coordinating Committee 
SWNCC - State, War and Heavy Coordinating Conmitice 
SUPA = Southwest Pacific Area 
SHAZF - Supreme Headquarters, illied Expeditionary Forces 


UN - United Nations 
USIS «- United States Information wervice 
USSR = Wnion of Soviet Socialist Republics 


VOA - Voice of America 
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Pe te dle elt hE 


The Psychological Strategy Board did not, like Minerva, spring 
unheralded into full-blown existence. The Pavolislostoal Strategy Board 
(hersinafter identified as PSB), established by the Presidential directive 
of 4 fpril 1951, was one action in a long series of payohonopieed activi- 
ties and it takes on perspective only with a knowledge of the previous 
efforts. The PSB may in one sense be a new development in American 

‘policy and yet this newess may be more apparent than real. Nations have 
alweys waged wir, and they have also tried peaceful means to gain their 
national objectives. Even as they fought, the belligerents undertook 
non-military activity ta influence and weaken the eneny's will so that 
victory could be more rapidly attained. ‘whether it ws the Romans, the 
Saracens, Ghengis Khen, the American Continental Congress of 1776, or the 
Allies of 1917-1918, threate, ruuors, enticing statements, bribery and 
political strategens were intentially used to. confuse and hamper the 
enemy's purposes, to weaken and lessen their resistances and to persuade 
tne eneny population that hay should stop fighting. Appeals to entice 
and } cep one's allies were a pleusanter aspect of such psychological activi- 
ty. <A classical example during Vorid War I of such a psychological maneu- 
ver was Prasident Wilson's annowmeenent of his "Mourteon Points" (January, 
1918), This declaration, momentarily united and idealized the wir effort 
of the American and Allied governments and peoples, offered the enemy a 
hopeful and desirable future as the alternative to the horrors of war 

and appealed to neutral opinion on a high moral tone. During 1916, 
American propagandists, in George Creel's Committee on Public Information, 
in the War Departnentts Psychologic Branch and in General Pershing's 


dirtelligence Division, exploited Wilson's themes to enemy, ally and neutral 
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through wireless bulletins, news and feature stories, leaflets,maps, 
posters and pictures. Allied agencies, if not American, employed 


covert mothods to get those ideas circulated within Germany. in orld 


Wer I, such psychological activity contributed in major fashion to the 


disintegration of the Hapsburg Empire and accelerated, 1fF it did not cause, 
the veakening of the German government which made the armistice necessary. 
America gained quite an extensive propaganda experience in World — 
War I, After the Armistice, hovever, America preferred to slough off its 
responsibilities. The wartime propaganda agencies were rapidly licuidated. 
Official reports enumerated accomplishnents pout did not attempt to evaluate 
effectiveness or difficulties, Then all was forgotven until 1941. 
Amexioa desired to be left alone to amass wealth in the Tyonties and to 
concentrate on its domestic depression and recovery programs during the 
Thirties. while domestic information facdlities increased, especially 
radio broadcasting, end Americans became the most news-conscious people, 
they remained basicclly indifferent to vorld developments, ©The widespread 
acceptance of the economic interpretation of history and of life, together 
with the revisionist histories of World Wer I, caused the average American 
to view vars as profit and persuasions bankers and munition makers reeped 
the profit and plied their fellow citizens and world opinion with appealing 
propaganda to increase their gains. Unaware that they were thereby being 
propagandized, Americans became isolationist and concomitantly developed 
a phobia against the very vord ‘oropaganda", as a horrid, sinister word, 
a really un-American word and activity. 


These attitudes solidified in the Thirties, but some few Americans 


1/ George Creel, How We Advertised America (N.Y. 1919); Gonmittee on 
Public Information, Official Report of... (Washington, 1919). It 
yas not until 1939 thet the first and still inadequate historical 
study on the Creel Committee was made. James B, Nock & Cedric Larson, 
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bacore perturbed at Nazi Germany's use of psychological factors to control 
the German people and to threaten European security. By 1939, the Austrian, 
Cuoch and Polish incidents wade clear that Hitler's regime was consciously 
_, using cajolery, bribery, threats both physical and moral, publicized use of 
Faso diplomatic and economic measures, and a powerfvlly remilitarized Wehr- 
mach’ in accordance with a Nazi grand strategy. It ws employing the peycho~ 
logical factor, overtly through ite press service, its world covering 
shortwave broadcasting, and other controlled informational media , covertly | 
through "fifth columists", pan-Germanic groups, tourists and student groups 
and secret agents. hen World har II started and especially with the fall 
of Franca ( June 1940) and the aerial blite and peace offensive against Eng~ 
land, wayenslogtcal warfare technicues became evident even to Americans, 
Sone felt that only fire covld fight fire; only American psychological war- 
fere could counter and destroy Nazi psychological warfare. Such was .the 
national hostility towards propaganda that official American action wes 
. long delayed. 
America was engaged in a psychological war with the Nazis long before 
the nation became militarily involved, As early as 1939, Gervany was waging 
psychological warfare in the United States, alternately eajoling or indirect- 
ly threatening, to prevent Amorican aid to the Allies. Negi economic and | 
propaganda penetration of Latin America was a serious threat to our national 
security. Nazi concuest of France heightened the possibility that Latin 
America might fall into the Nazi power orbit. ‘The United States had to act. 
Propaganda was still a horrid word, and the national administration in 1924.0 
could not hope to establish an admitted profaieanaa agency. American psycho= 
logical operations or opinion-influencing activities had to be cloaked in 
the subterfuge of agency titles. Unfortunately, the situation was never 
clarified and throughout the war, Amorican propaganda ws not officially 
admitted, America carried on informational activities. These serantics 
contributed to the endless discussions defining the agencies! functions 
and areas of activity, to their numerous inter-agency jurisdictional conflicts, 
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and to a suspiciously delimited and begrudged participation in the war effort, 
iia see term "psychological warfare" was intentionally dreaned-up to 
conceal, and, although it has now been used in government circles for 

a decade, no agreed definition of the phrase as yet exists. Forgetting 

that America had used propaganda in every national emergency we confused 
ourselves, and weakened our psychological efforts to avoid arousing 

the national aversion to propaganda. 

Because all Americans, Republicans end Democrats, agreed on hemis- 
pheric defense and Pan-(mericanism, the Roosevelt administration could 
establish an agency to coordinate our defense activities in Latin America 
and to foster Latin American attitudes favorable to our objectives. There 
vould not be partisan clamor if its propaganda aspects were properly con- 
cealed. In Avgust 1940, Nelson A. Rockefeller was appointed as "Coordina- 
tor of Comacrcial and Cultural Relations Among the Latin American Republics" 
(hereinafter identified as CIAA), Vhile the Rockefeller agency had economic, 
financial and commercial responsibilities in Latin America, its primary 
function wis to employ all these instruments in conjunction with an exten- 
sive fmerican information program so that the Latin Americans would recognize 
Axis success ag a serious threat to their freedom. ‘With such information 
Latin Americans would naturally join the United States in aiding the Western 
Allies against the Axis aggressors. This prime purpose of Rockefeller 's 
CIA had to be concealed in verbiage, lest the American people and the 
world suspect that the United States was engaging in that horrid activity - 
propaganda. 2/ 

Similarly, in mid-1941, with Lend-Lease, American Aid to Russia 
and Amevican occupation of Icoland, it became necessary to establish 


another organization which would make clear to the people of Europe, that 


2/ Rowland, History of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs (Washington, 1949). 
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is, to England and its Commonwealth, to the peoples in occupied areas, 

to the neutral nations, and even to the Axis powers, that the American 
policy favored tie Allies and was opposed to the Axis. Because of the. 
delicate domestic situajion, the administration still could not openly 
speak of a propaganda agency to influence the opinions and actions of 
Buropeans, although naticnal policy required that all Europeans should 
clearly understand the basic American preference for an Allied victory. 
Henes, a Coordinater of Information, William Bonovan,was appointed in 

July 1941, ostensibly te centralize the government's foreign intellizence, 
It wes understocd, hovever, by tne President, the Bureau of the Budget and 
Donovan that COI vould not only collect and evaluate intelligence, but that. 
it would also operate an extensive foreign information service so that 
Europeans would interpret American views ard policies most favorably to the 
Allied cause, Like Rockefeller's CIAA in Latin America, COI's developing 
informational activities throughout the Eastern Hemisphere (Bwrope and Asia) 
had to be cloaked in indefiniteness, if not actual secrecy. 

Prior to our entrunce_into World War II, these two agencies increased 
the existing American information media in overseas areas. Being adequate- 
ly serviced with American news, world opinion could not fail ta cooperate 
with the United States in aiding the Allies and opposing the Axis. The 
agencies operated on the principle that American information programs. were 
based on truth. Lies, deceit, ae wisinterpretations should not be a 
part of the American effort. This philosophy of truth continued throughout 
the war. In one sense, all propaganda is based on the truth since false 
propaganda is rapidly discovered and destroys the whole effort. The im- 
portent but undetermined element, however, is the proportion of truth and 
the proportion of interpretation to be included in the information program. 
The information operators in COI and C1A4 had to. learn the distinction 


between straight news and an opinion-influencing program which would support - 
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‘inerican war aims, increase Allied morale, and yet weaken the enemies's fight- 
ing spirit. EIven after Pearl Harbor, American agencies refused to use the 
Geen Hpropaganda",. Similarly, the term “political warfare" was unacceptable 
to American agencies because it was a traditionally British instrument 

and hence suspected by many Americans.. Therefore, American participants 

in overseas inforwational activities hecame habituated to the phrase 
"psychological wirfare", as a cover term which was only vaguely understced 

or appreciated. | 

Although it remained undefined American psychological warfare did 
develop into an extensive wartime operation. Rockefeller's CIAA fed ine 
creased American information into Latin America, by shortwave radio and 
especially by increased use of the local Latin American information media, 
Local radio stations were persuaded or subsidized to carry inh Gen eieise . 
American programs, Local newspapers, through CIAA's judicious supplying 
of Limited newsprint and Smerican advertising, used additional American 
materiales imerican residents and native Latin Americans were organized 
into Local national: conmittess to issue publications, news photos end naga= 
gines, to make speeches favevatlls to the United States and to provide a 
local sroup to answer all queries about the United States and its policy. 
COL inereased its ‘peat toad activities in the Gastern HNewisphere until, 
in dime 1942, its functions were divided hetween the Cifice of kar Information 
and the Office of Strategic Services. 

This division did not indicate any increasing apyreciation of psycho- 
Logical warfare; it was the confused domestic information program and the 
jurisdictional rivalries among the psychological warfare agencies vhich 
motivated the change. The Office of War Information (hereinafter OWI) 
(Executive Order No. 9286, 13 June 1942) would be responsible for keeping 
ineeionae as well as the people of the Eastern Hemisphere adequately in- 
formed about the American war effort. This combination of domestic and 
overseas activities in OWI wade its operations more difficult. The mili- 
tary and the diplomats, fearing the OWI was only another publicity agency, 
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hesitated to give it classified items about future military operations or 
national policy. Newspapers and some Congressmen viewed all OW! activities 
as fdministration publicity. Yet OWI was responsible for the development 
and execution ‘of the overt, or the officially admitied, side of American 
psychological warfare. The Office of Strategic Services (hereinafter OSS), 
established by the President's military order of 13 June 1942, as an agency 
of the Joint Chie?s of Staff, was responsible for covert operations, 1.6., 
these activities not attributable to the Anerican Government. These three 
agencies, CIAA, OWI, and OSS, were the major organizations involved in 
American psychological warfare but the whole organizational eaceaes was 
confused by the fact that the Wer Department had a Psychological larfare 
Branch and the Navy had a Special ‘Viarfare Gection (OP-16W). During 1942, 
there also was a Joint Psychological harfare Committee in the JOS. Other 
-ageneles performing activities directly related to psychological warfare 
were: The Board of Economic Varfare, the Office of Censorship, the War 
Production Board and the Federal Communications Commissions Uncertainties 
about each ageney's responsibilities in psychological warfare developed 

the innumerable jurisdictional conflicts among all these agencies and 
delayed effective planning and cooperation in this field, 

Although coordinated planning was lacking, extensive psychological 
warfare operations developed. Shortwave radio broadeasts covered the 
world on a 24-hour a dey basis employing some 40 langueges. Transmitter 
coverage was ada eed from an original 11 to 36 powerful trensuitters 
which were available in 1945, News photos, pictures, brochures and other 
publications, as vell as specially spliced news reels, film documentaries 
and even full length feature movies were distributed to influence world 
pees Psychological warfare Divisions or Branches were gradually es- 
tablished in all the major combined and American theaters of operaticn to 
develop these activities in unison with military operations. At AFHQ and 
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na, these military psychological warfare units consisted of military 
and civilian personnel, both British and American, In strictly Amcrican 
theatres (i.¢.,SWPA, China, Cincpac-Cincpoa) only American civilian and 
military personnel composed the psychological warfare units, 
These military units employed every technique developed by the 
civilian agencies and supplemented them with psychological warfare 
ained directly at the enemy soldier. ‘They initiated their own radic broad- 
casting facilities and programs. They used newapapors and other pubiished 
media to influence populations in areas which had been occupied by the 
advancing Allies or to prepare onemy occupledareas for the Allied advance. 
These theatre umits particularly emphasized airborne leaflets as the tajor 
instrument for weakening the enemy soldiers! will to fight. SHAEF, for 
example , saturated Gorman occupied areas of Western Europe with over 5 
billion leaflets. In the process, it developed a weekly newspaper especially 
prepared for German soldiers uitich was weekly distributed, by air. These 
papers became.a feature which German scldiers exnectantly awaited. By . 
1945 psychological warfare had becore an accepted, if not well understood, 
instrument of the American wer effort. Over 30,600 people were directly 
invoived in its operations at home and in the theatres. Congress was 
appropriating funds for this activity at the rate of ';150,000,C00 a year. 
While extensive psychological warfare operations were developed by 
the civilian and military egencies, American psychological warfare planning 
was continuously characterized by improvisation. The journalistic concept 
hat people be fed truthful news dominated American psychological warfare 
planning and this concept was never completely abandoned. Gradually, 
. but never admittedly, its planners did interpret and siant details to 
obtain the most extensive overseas acceptance of the American view. Such 
planning was seriously hindered and limited by America's wartime policy 


of short-range propaganda goals: Unconditional surrender, the United 
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Nations and lasting world peace. 

Planning was also hampered by the reluctance of the military and the 
diplomats to give the psychological planners any foreknowledge of future 
plens. This failure ws partielly justified on security senatiseavians 
but the main reason was that the military end political policy makers felt 
that nsychological warfere did not need Soautiue knowledge of future policy. 
If current news or developing international tensions might endanger national 
policy, the military and political agencies would guide psychological war- 
fare activities with negatives or vetoes. The State Department and JCS 
always maintained thet they could veto any propaganda lines withcut offering 
any justification. 

In overt activities, OWI's weekly directives supposedly set the tone 
and the policy lines for all American propeganda, although cna were prie 
marily attuned to radio and news operations. The theatre units, since 
these directives were not sent through nilitery channels, looked upon 
these Cli directives merely as guidences., Rapid military communications 
were not available to OWI and its directives were so delayed that they 
were no longer operationelly effective. It was only in mid-August 1945, 
as the Japanese were surrendering and then only because occupational pro- 
blems worried the military, that JCS gave OWI directives an official 
status, This action provided OUI with a militery channel cf compeunication, 
JCS also directed theatre commanders to accept these directives as JOS 
approved policy. While much was accomplished operationally in psychological 
warfare and while military commanders, from Theatre to Divisional leveis, 
acknowledged its value, the following uotation fairly and accurately 
summarizes America's psychological werfare effort in World Wer Ts 


The United States psychological yerfare has a history 
of improvisation without central leadership, control or integration 
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with the other methods of obtaining national objectives 3/ 

As V-B day passed and the final attack on Japan was in the maling, 
psychological warfare appeared to be an accepted activity, Newspapers 
gave almost daily attention to leaflet and loudspeaker activities in 
combat. Congressmen and editors discussed its use to quicken Japanese 
surrender. The JOS considered the reestablishment of a psychclogical 
warfare committees, The Air Force, particularly the 20th, had gone 
all-out for it. Even the staid old departments, State and War, 
petitioned Congress not to cut OWi's funds for psychological warfare: 

"This Department regards this vork as an important and, 
indeed, at the present time, indispensable to the most effec- 
tive conduct of fmerican foreign affairs. Its liquidation 

would silence the Yoice of America abroad at the very time 

when it is most necessery to get the american story told a 

the American policies understood among foreign peoples." Le 
By June 1945, all top government officials vere aware of psychological 
warfare and, if questioned, would have conceded that it had con ributed 
to the more rapid termination of the war. However, herein lay one of 
its weaknesses and the seeds of its subsequent decline. Nobody could 
say vrecisely what psychological warfare had actually contributed. 
Broadcasts could be totalled, leaflets counted and the amount of pic- 
tures and printed verbiage amassed. No one, however, not even the 
psychological warriors, could say with any precision, mugh less prove, 
how it all had affected ally or enemy or what it contributed to the 
3/ A Cetailed history of American psychological Warfare has been pre= 

pared for the Joint Chiefs of staff by L.P. Lilly. {C) ICs 224/2, 

“Statue of Office of War Information Propaganda Directives" 6 Aug 

45. (CG) Cable, War Dept., CM OUTAE48S (11 Aug 45) JCS to american 
neatre Gommanders. (&) SWNCC 304/1, “Report of the Ad Hoe Come 

mittee..." 10 Dec 46, Appendix B, pe 16 /approved by SWNCC 30 Apr 

1947/. 

4/ (0) Memo, Joseph Grew, Under Secretary of State to President, "Res- 

toration of CWI Funds in Senate", 11 dum 1945; (R) Lir., Gen. G. 

C, Marshall, Chief of Staff, to Senator NeKellar, 14 Jun 45; (R) 


Ltr., Sec/War Stimson to President, 19 Jun 45. OPD 334.8 OWI, Sect. 
9, Case 43, in AG Records. 
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winning of a particular battle or to the war. Psychological warfare 

waS an intangible concept whose value and effectiveness was practi- 

cally a matter of faith. Since it ws considered “un-jmerican", its 
_dnabllity to prove its worth was embarrassing. 

America's psychoLogicel warfare effort in World iar II, large 
and influential as it night have been, was permitted to fall off 
into practical non-existence when the Japanese war ended. A repeti- 
tion of World War I dissolution and subsequent forgetfulness seemed 
to be in the making. In the summer of 1944, when the European wer 
scemed to be rapidly ending, each agency did some thinking about its 
post-var status. OWI and CLul discussed the post-war information 
needs of the United States with the newly appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Fublic And Cultural Relations. These discussions 
occurred mainly because of the personality (Archibald MacLeish) who 
was Assistant Secretary, rather than any wide-spread State Department 
acceptence of the importance of any goverment information program 
overseas, Expecting a long Japanese war and then a six-months licui- 
dation seid state, OWL and Clad felt that they had time to work 
out long-range transferral programs. Expectation was that State's 
Foreign Service would take over the information activities at the 
many outposts. The agencies would develop their long-renge plans so 
that an eventual take-over by state would be easier. About the same 
time, O55 developed a proposal for a continuing central intelligence 
service, incorporating most OSS functions into a peacetine agency. 
Government agencies had asked for .comments and the proposal merited 
attention and discussion even in the newspapers. Continued German 
resistance, and particularly the Ardennes offensive, postponed 
additional action. The inforviation agencies so concentrated on the 
final defeat of Germany, and then of Japan, that post-war planning 
was practically ignored. The relatively surprising Japanese surrender 
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in mid-August, therefore, ended the fighting war before serious 
attention had been given to balanced planning on the post-1er informa~ 
tion needs of the ieee erveenents 

In the subsequent liquidation of the American psychological 
warfare seats. several factors must be nentioned as contributing to 
4ts apparent haste. The majority of the psychological yarfare per- 
. sonnel, were free-lance, creative and sel fmasserbive individuels waco 
might work in a government agency during wartine but who sought their 
individualistic professions when war ended. Feeling that they had 
dons their bit, they rushed to get out of routine govermnent operations. 
Secondly, during wartine it might be overlooked, but the traditional 
American hostility towards propaganda remained. When there is added 
the Arierican post-war optimism that international relations would be 
an open exchange among the democratic nations, it is understandable 
that the psychologicel varfare agencies hesitated to invite possible 
Congressional and public hostility by suggesting the retention of 
government propaganda. -Finally, the Administration desired to re- 
establish the government's peacetime basis as expeditiously as possible. 
The policy of the Budget Bureau might be sumed up in the statevent 
' that the Administration did not want to eliminate clearly useful 
functions developed during the ver, It was best, however, to licuidate 
rapidly those wartime activities wiich were not clearly demonstrable 
as necessary tothe government's peacetine policy, These three 
factors--the personnel element, the fear of Congressional or public 
hostility, and the Administration's attitude on the government's 
peacetime structure--contributed to the hectic liquidation of the 
psychological warfare agencies.o/ 


5/ i. P, Lilly interview with Samuel Rossenman, December, 1945; with 
Me. Schvartzwalder and Sydney Souers, November 1951. 
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While CIAA and OWL visualized that their broadcasting and news 
functions would be incorporated into the State Department, few defi- 
nite plans for the orderly incorporation of these functions had been 
developed by any of the agencies, When the Japanese announced their 
surrender, the var agencies were told to gst their licuidetion plans 
to the White House. Only by continuous conferences, the final one 

seting 12 hours, was OWI able to get its licuidation plan into 

the White House withinthe three-day deadiine. The Bureau of th 
Budget apparently had no definite plans regarding the psychological 
warfare agencies, and recommended that the President appoint a Con- 
mittee of Three: John Snyder, Director of War Mobilization, Samuel 
Rossenman, Special Counsel, and Harcld Smith, Director of the 
Budget, to study the problem and prepare the Executive Orders. Be- 
cause there was uncertainty as te what information activities America 
really needed, an interix. intelligence agency wis proposeé to continue 
the necessary intelligence funeticns and to commence the ordérly 
liquidation of activities deemed unnecessary for a peaceful Arerica. 
Ciaa'S and CWI's overseas activities wore likewise to be conbined in 
an incepencent Interim Information Office under the policy direction 
of the Assistant Secretary of State for Rtblic Affairs, State and 
the information agencies were given four nonths to determine vhet 
functions and personnel should be retained or could be eliminated, 

On 31 August 1945, President Truman issued an ixecutive Order pro= 
viding that OWI's domestic activities should cease on 15 October 1945 
and that its overseas information activities, together with CIAA's, 
should te integrated into the Department of State by 31 December, 

or Licuidatea®/ 
G/ iecutive Order 9608: “Providing for the Termim tion of the Office 


of War Information, and for the Disposition of its functions", 31 
August 1945 {10 Fed. Reg. (1 Sep 45) pages 1123-1125/ . 
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4 similar directive was developed by the President's Committee of 
Three for terminating OSS, Except for secret intelligence, O55's 
intelligence activities were to be integrated into the reorganized 
intelligence functions of the State Department. State Department did 
not want to handle the necessarily gradual liquidation of 0S5's secret 
and covert operations. Other intelligence agencies had wanted secret 
intelligence files, if not its functions, to substantiate hostile 
criticism of civilian intelligence. To winimize conflict, a Strategic 
Services Unit was established under the Secretary of War to licwidate 
the unnecessary activities of oss to waintain OS8S's existent secret 
intelligence channels, and to keep ia Gadned secret intelligence 
operators and anulysts until adecuate arrangements for secret intelligence 
could be determined, 

fhe interim agencies established under the contro] of the State 
aud ‘iar Departments tried to analyze the utility of their functions, 
The philosophy of keeping only the proven useful and desired budget 
reductions caused the elimination of activities waich agency people 
thought, but could not prove, would be valuable in the post-var world, 
055's8 orale Operation was considered too dangercus for peacetime 
American policy. Similarly, other secret operations necessary to 
wartime policy but not within the spirit of American peacetime inter- 
national relations had to be liquidated. However, a few top personnel 
foresaw that even in peacetime, America might need some secret 
operations and so a cadre of the best secret operations people were 
slotted in secrat intelligence positions with the assumption that 

hey revive secret operations if necessary. 8/ 
U7 Executive Order 9621: "Termination of the.../0s8/" 20 Sep 1945, 
Li0 Fed. Reg. (22 Sep 1945) page 12037 E.P. Lilly interview vith 
Acsiral Souers, Schvurtzwalder and Brig, Gen. John Magruder (Ret.) 


who was head of the Strategic Services Unit, 
&/ E, P. Lilly interview with Sydney Souers and John Megruder. 
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Gther pressures were undercutting America's overt psychological 
operations. The American press associations, publishers, and motion 
picture distributors had pernitted goverment agency operation in their 
overseas outiets during the war because as private enterprises they could 
not operate during wartime. With peace, the private inforirational media 
vanted to resume their own operations without competition or interference 
from 4 government agency. For example, the Associated Press and the 
United Press had been willing to provide their news files to OWT and 
CIAA and permit its uncontrolled transmission overseas as governnent 
news. At the end of 1945, however, they informed State's Interim Infor- 
mation Service (hereinafter IIS) that since peace was again established 
in the world, they could no longer contribute their service to a govern- 
ment ‘unit which dangerously competed with their overseas commercial 
outlets. IIS was thereby cut off from a major news source, and it could 
only provide a textual service and editorial commentary from tiose 
newspapers which would permit such use. Similarly, elements in otete 
Department sought the elimination of the all secret intelligence lest 
it throaten its pcsition in the intelligence field, Much manipulation 
vent on behind the scenes, Existing departments desired todo away 
with competing wartine activities. Simultaneously, a few far-seeing 
individuals in government and in private enterprise urged the retention 
of some activities as necessary adjuncts to a government which had 
pecans the world powere 

The rapid liquidation of America's psychological warfare operation, 
which was practically completed by the end of 1945, was based on two 
uncertain factors: potential utility and adaptability to prospective 
national policy. The utility of psychologisal activities is an inteng- 
ible on which many have opinions but no one has authority. Even in 


1952, there are no certain means of determining its precise value and 
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in 1945, there was even a lack of interest in such evaluation, Hence 
the judgments in the liguidetion process as to what activities would 
be retained were mide on a rule of thumb or a personal basis. During 
he war, he information agencies had attempted to make operational 
evaluation of the audience appeal and technical receptivity of their 
rograms. In theaters of operations, military psychological warfare 
units unsuccessfully attempted the public opinion poll technique to 
arrive at some estimate of the activity's worth. oimilar efforts were 
sporadically made during the early occupation of enany areas. People 
were asked if they nad seen leaflets or had heard radio broadcasts. 
More importantly, but with less satisfactory results, the interviewee 
was asked what influence the item had on his atvitude and actions. 
No fornal reports of these evalyating efforts were ever made. 

By unofficial vressures, two questions bearing on the effects of 
psychological warfere "snuck" into the orale questionnaire, which was 
a small feature of the United States Strategic Bouitiing Survey of aerial 
war damage in Japan. Wo such questions were asked in the European 
survey. The report on Japanese Morale mentioned leaflets as a factor 
contributing to the weakening of enemy morale, but it made no serious 
evalvation of their contribution. The Propaganda Branch of the har 
Department made three distinct efforts in 1945-1946 to get authorize- 
tion for a survey of the effectiveness of militery psychological war- 
fare. While such proposals were recomiended on the highest General 
Staff levels, they were never approved on the Secretary's level. 
Interestingly, neither CuI nor 085 vas willing to assign any licuida- 
tion funds to the completion of detailed histories which had teen 
started. It was only by unofficial and personel pressures that the 


JCS authorized and supported a "War Report” on OSS and a History of 
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Psychological Warfare. 

The uncertainties of utility as a criterion for estinating what 
psychological activities should be continued into peacetime were matched 
by the siemielvenses of national policy as the world shifted from var 
and started the United Nations as the hope for world peace. The fighting 
was ended; the aggressive totelitarian nations had been vancuished, For 
fmericans, the dawn of world-wide democratic, peaceful and cooperative 
international co-existence was in the making. The major problems were: 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of war-torn areas and the econcenic 
ard political development of the backward or colonial areas so that 
eventually they would be self-governing participants in the international 
paradise. 

In addition to support of the United Nations, America's major 
goal wes to get along with the USSR which was viewed as a democracy, 
at least in potency. Concessions were made to the Russians to prove 
that the Western Povers would live wp to their wartime agreements and 
did not favor a cordaine sanitairre. In this atmosphere, American 
policy makers considered that psychological warfare or the direct 
influencing of world opinion was inappropriate, World opinion was 
recognized as a wafor support of the United Nations but that opinion 
should be based on enlightenment through factual information. 

The American position although probably never reduced to paper ~ 
ran along these lines. If the world were given straight facts ahout 

‘American objectives and desires, men would necessarily recognize the 


cooperative position of the United States. If the United States adopted 


PiD-SHLET and PUBRATH. records in aG Record Center, Dept. of Army, 
contain the initial reports of the public opinion surveys. The author 
wes connected with the Propaganda Branch's proposals fcr a survey, and 
with the OWI and OSS historical projects. Rerort on Javsrnsse Morale 
(Goverment Printing Office, 1948) is a publication of the United States 
Strategie Bombing Survey. 
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varying techniques to influence world opinion in accordance with 
American objectives, other nations would be justified in using the 

sene techniques to obtain their desired ends, The United States would 
set the good example, which the other nations would adopt voluntarily or 
through the force of world opinion. The unadulterated facts speak for 
themselves and are more acceptable to the common man than government 
opinicn influencing efforts. America had no selfish post-var ‘policies, 
and therefore we needed only channels to insure thet all peoples knew 
the American policy. World opinion could not avoid favoring our posi= 
‘tion in most matters. The information program of the Department of 
State needed only sufficient machinery from OWI and CIAA to insure 
that the American viewpoint would be objectively and impartielly pre- 
sented throughout the world. American policy makers undoubtedly were 
avere that Russia and Britain were not limiting themselves to factual 
information but were continuing to issue propaganda supporting their 
national positions. American policy makers, at least in early 1946, 
seened to feel that the United States should be abova such measures. 
The great hope was that world opinion, like the American public, would 
develop an aversion to governmental propaganda. 

With this attitude, the United States had practically liquidated 
its psychological activities by early 1946. The better cuslified per~ 
sonnel had returned to their normal occupations. All covert operations 
had been abandoned and only overt information activity was uncertainly 
available. These overt psychological aspects existed without any clear 
delinestion of their status or high level acceptance and support for 
thelr continued existence. The Office of International Information and 
Education of the Department of State retained its indefinite jurisdic-+ 
tion over thirty-six international shortwave transmitters in the United 


tates, together with contractual relay arrangements with the British 
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Broadcasting Company and the group of relay transmitters in Alsiers and 
in Manila, State also maintained a linited news service at each embassy 
where local United States Information Service tried to insure the Cis+ 
tribution of American texts, editorial round-ups, occasional feature 
articles, newsphotos and news letters to the local molders of opinion. 

State's information activity was seriously hampered, however, by 
two factors: the hostile Congressional attitude toward goverment 
information efforts and the indifference, if net hostility, of the 
career Poreign Service Officers to this unusual addition to their duties 
and responsibilities, Both factors were inherited from CWI and the 
ptate Department felt embarrassed by the continuance of an information 
service. Because it wes an activity relatively new to Foreign Service 
personnel, it was not strongiy supported or defined in the Department 
itself. The information program was administratively in State but it 
was not in State's policy side. Stats policy people thought of the 
information staff as journalists. They would be told what the State 
Department was doing or. planning only after the action had taken place. 
such publicity-minded people need not and should not be taken into the 
political planning process or the background discussions leading to 
decision. Information people did not have the political intelligence 
or experience to advise Foreign Service Officers in the Department or 
in the diplomatic missions. 

These attitudes naturally frustrated the information people. They 
did not cleim the right of parti eiaueion in policy making. However, 
avwire that the words and the manner by which the policy ves presented 
often had as great a forsign inpact as the substance of the policy itself, 
information people wanted to be consulted before the decision was 


finalized. Withoyt altering the policy such discussions might lead to 
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a presentation of the policy in a way vihich veuld have the wiost favor- 
able impact upon 211 foreign audiences. This difference ¢6f attitude 
petween the information and volitical policy people in the Department 
of State long hampered effective action. Policy rales considered 
that they had evaluated the psychological factors and the information 


~peoole meraly had to grind the mill and publicize it, Information 
- wb - 


specialists, while they disseminated the policy given them, saw how 


an improved presertation would heave obtained 4 more feyorable reaction. 
It was several years before the career Foreign Service Cfficers modie~ 
fied their views. In the interim, a full and fair picture of America 
was the only admitted objective of State's information PORTAL» 
Intra-departzental coldness towards information activity ws a 
liritation upon the program's effectiveness. An even greater deterrent 
to ysychological ectivities wes the hostility of large segments of 
Congress toward such activities. Part of the hostility was a hengover 


part was due to the privately 


“ 


from Congress! attitude toward OWT; 
owned information media_seeing State's program as competition, and part 
was due to the unpowularity of the State Department, probably arising 
out of the frustrations of the pestuar crisis which could not openly 
be directed at the political and policy sections but could sarely and 
openly be vented against the information program. Hence rancorous 
partisans. and even Demvorats with grievances could attack, belittle 
end cut the funds for the informtion program and still claim that they 
were not interfering with foreign policy. The information program there- 
fore became one of Congress! perennial whipoing boys. This sttitude was 
evidenced in appropriations for the infor:ation program between 194,6- 
1948 which were reduced by more than half, These actions vecuired that 
he personnel be reduced in proportion. The publicized abuse and 
eviticism and Congressional uncertainty about the information program 
inereased these personnel losses, not merely in quantity but more 
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importantly, in quality. The better trained and the more capable people 
decided that their status in State was too precarious. They pulled out 
of the information program and moved into more certain and more erfec- 
“us dorks In this process, State lost the most capable specialists 
with whom an expanded operation might have been developed. When the 
demands increased after 1949, the Department had to start practically 
from scratch. 

Another example of inappropriate pressure on the information 
program was the Congressional insistence in 1947 that America's inter- 
national news programs should be prepared and programmed by the private 
proadeasting companies with funds provided by the Department. ithin 
& year private enterprise came back to Washington begging the Depart- 
ment and Congress to return to the old system whereby the companies 
rented the facilities to the Department of State and the Department 
had to recruit inexperienced people to fulfill its responsibility of 
programming the entire output. No matter how interested or aggressive 
State's information people might be, they were hampered by the Depart- 
ment'!s disinterest and the acknowledged hostility of the Congress and 
of private enterprise towards goverment information activities. 

Indefinite and ineffective as State's information program might 
be in comparison with Russian propaganda, the overt psychological 
activity did maintain its existence. Covert psychological warfare 
disappeared, lWational policy of 1945 and 1946 viewed covert opera- 
tions as un-American and undesirable. Little high level support could 
be developed for continuing the experience of such operations even 
within a small planning cadre. When powerful groups condemned the 
maintenance of any Americen secret intelligence, it is understandable 
that covert operations would receive even less favorable attention. 

Yet an ad hoe decision to maintain secret intelligence activities 
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provided the strand on which postwar cevert operations were attached. 
jithout detailing the inter~governmental differences about central 
intelligence, the residue of OSS' secret intelligence activity was 
finally formad into a Central Intelligence Group under a Director 

of Central Intelligence who would ba responsible for an interde- 
partrental committee. This was accomplished by the Presidential 
directive, 26 Januery 1946, "Coordination of Federal Foreign Intelli- 
gence Activities", 

The sieniCieant phrases about covert activities in this direc- 
tive, which the President issued on the personal reconmendations of his 
staff advisors rather than upon the reconmmendatious of the Departrents 
concerned, were two vaguely stated duties assigned to the Director 
of Central Intelligence (DCI). Covert operations were eventually 
to be developed from them. In addition to correlating and evaluating 
all intelligence and recommending over-all policies and objectives, 

DOT would perform such services as the three Secretaries determined 
could be more effectively accomplished centrally and "perform such 
other functions and duties relating to intelligence affecting national 
security as the President or the National Intelligence Authority my 
airecttto/ 

It.is not clear whether this directive in these phrases visualized 
that covert operations might become necessary and thereby provided for 
them. Such interpretations were current in the military intelligence 
agencies. Whether these phrases were so conceived on the White House 
level cannot be documented, but Congress in establishing the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) in the National security Act of 1947 used 
the seme wording as this directive. These clauses were also explicitly 
10/ rresidential cirective to Secretarics of State, Nar and Navy, 

“Coordination of Federal Foreign Intelligence Activities", 26 
January 1946, 11 Fed Reg (5 February 1946) p. 1337. 
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nentioned in subsequent National Security Council (NSC) papers as the 
basis for including covert activities within CIA, iy 

During the postwar years 1946 and 1947, psychological operations 
were in abeyance or of insignificant calibre. American policy continued 
to hope for idezl international relations and an Assistant Secretary 
of Gtate returned from the first general conference of UNESCO glorifying 
the conference's theme: "peace on earth and good will to men*. In 
this climate cf opinion the State Department's information program 
could only be a peeieinse press service, Stete did not distribute 
its news where the American press wire services already operated. It 
Gid send complete texts of American statements which the wire services 
rarely transmitted, In areas not covered by American news services 
the State Department attempted to vaintcin a brief but inclusive 
American news service but in a reduced number of languages. 4s a news 
service, planning aspects became unimportant. The highly developed 
planning procedures with directives, considered and approved by military 
and diplomatic policy people, fell into abeyance. 

At the sane time the armed forces maintained their special 
information programs, particularly Armed Forces Radio Service (AFRS), 
for Anerican soldiers in ereas of occupation. Policy and operational 
contact between the JFRS and State's information was non-existent. 
State's inforration programs were prepared to satisfy foreign sensi- 
bilities and poscible foreign interpretation. The APRS with its GI 
audience tailored its news to their /‘merican needs. It was gradually 
recognized that foreigers listened to AFRS to learn the real American 
T1/ tiateriel on the above was secured in discussions with G.F, Schwartz 

welder (Burean of the Budget), with Rear Admiral Bydney Soners, USN 


(Ret. ) (iixecutive Office of the President) and Brigadier General 
John Magruder, USi (Ret.) (Office of the Secretary of Defense}. 
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views. They considered that AFRS!' progrems..were not propaganda, 
whereas State 's Volce of America (VOA) being the official American 
output was tainted with propaganda. 

Until 1947 it does not appear there was any serious effort to 
coordinate the output of these separate outlets even though differ- 
ences in presentation might seem to foreigners to be contradictions 
or variations in American policy. Meanwhile State's program continued 
to be hampered by domestic minorities insisting that a false impression 
of the United States was being given to Buropeans. Unfavorable publicity 
reduced the imaginative possibilities and State's operators felt them- 
selves bound to a presentation of "a fair and balanced picture of the 
United States", As Russian propaganda became aggressively anti- 
American, the State Department hesitated to counter it with American 


propaganda lest Congress eliminate the entire information progren. 
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PART ITT. THE BEGINNING OF THE PSNCHOLOGICAL BFPORT 


hile the United States Government, by choice and under private 
and Congrdssional pressure, limited its information activities to 
factual news about American policy, the international scene was 
clearly changing, Hopes for a mutually peaceful understanding with 
the USSR became dimmer as Communist pressures increased in the satel- 
lite areas of Eastern Burope. Russian attitudes in the United Nations 
and at the four Foreign Ministers! meetings were not lessening the 
tension. A contributing factor wes the Ruscian intransigence on the 
regulation and control of atomic energy by the United Nations. 
Similarly, Russian pressure on Iran, her demands upon Turkey for: 
pre-eminence on the Straits question, and more particularly the evi- 
dent but unofficial Communist intervention in the Greek Civil War, 
forced fmerican policy to reconsider its hopefully idealistic approach 
of 1945. 

On the Greek problem, Amorica had joined in the UN Security 
Council proposal to send-an investigating committee which Russia 
opposed to study the border incidents, At the end of 1946, an 
American Economic Mission was appointed to assist Gresce in rehabili- 
tating its economy and maintaining its national independence, Sinilar- 
ly in early January 1947, the United States sent basically identical 
notes to Britain, Russia and to Poland protesting in diplomatic 
language against. the undemocratic procedures of the existing Polish 
provisional government. The note claimed that such official conduct 


would prevent the coming Polish elections from being truly democratic 
and free, 32/ 


1a/ we Millis, Editor, The Forreste] Diaries (NY 1951) gives innumerable 
instances of American official concern, p. 129 ff: State Department 
Bulletin XVI, No, 392 (5 Jan 47), pe 20; No. 493 (19 Jan AY) P,134. 
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This paper need not detail the development of the two fundamental 
American policy decisions of 1947 which altered the whole trend of 
national policy and revitalized psychological operations. Undoubtedly 
State and the Military Departments had done much thinking as the 
Russian domination in Eastcrn Europe became clearer during 1946. In 
any policy change the influence of domestic considerations had to be 
kept in mind. Anericans wanted peace and pelieved that continued 
cooperation with the Russians, together with the United Nations, would 
bring peace if our leaders took the correct steps, American dominance 
in atomic developments gave us a feeling of superiority if an undesired 
war developed and yet it also hampered our freedom of considering alter- 
natives because of the horrendous implication that in war the atomic 
bomb might be used against American cities. 

Whether its domestic and foreign psychological implications were 
appreciated or not is unknown, but America had taken the position 
that it would use the atomic bomb on any aggressor against internetional 
peace. American public opinion accepted this policy in expectation that 
it would compel an effective control over atomic energy. There was the 
unquenchable fear, however, that we would: use the atomic bomb in case 
of aggression, and there would be an atomic retaliation against the 
United States. As Russien aggressive intentions became clearer, American 
policy planners, aware of domestic opinion and hoping for the idealized 
international, peace under the United Nations, had to develop a position 
which could check Russian intentions and still avoid the catastrophe 
of war. 

The solution ws the Truman Doctrine, enunciated by the President 
to Gongress on 12 Merch 1947. Greece and Turkey had been wider 
severe Communist pressure to establish governments more friendly to 


Communism, In Greece, gusrrilla warfare between Communist groups and 
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the government had continued for a year, Russian threats had forced 
Turkey into a rearmament program which jeopardized its economic existence, 
Britain had aided these countries with both political advice, economic 
and military assistance. By 1947 Britain's domestic economy wis so 
_ precarious that England warned that if the United Statea could not 
sasnees British military and economic aid, the Eastern Mediterranean 
would fall into the Communist orbit by Allied default. This British 
setien was publicized and the American public became excited. Opinion 
favored checking Communist intentions but insisted upon the avoidance 
of war. The answer was the Truman Doctrine, the Doctrine of Contain- 
ment, developed mainly by the Department of State with the approval 
of the military services. | 
The Truman Doctrine expressed in the President's speech to a 

joint session of Congress declared it to be desirable American 
policy om provide arms, economic aid, and military advice to Greece 
and Turkey so that those governments could maintain their freedom 
against an engulfing Commumism. hile he explicitly requested aid 
for Greece and Turkey, the President declared that future Ancrican 
policy would continue to contain Communism within its then existing 
ares, Wherever Communist pressure threatened to push beyond the 
existent Commmnist~controlled areas America would provide aid to the 
nation so threatened which wanted to maintain its freetom 1y/ 
137 State Department Bulletin XVI, No. 403 (23 Mar 47) p. 534. £23 

Forrestal Diaries, pe 247, ff. The policy of containment ws 


most explicitly developed in an unsigned article, “Sources of 
Soviet Conduct’, Foreign Affairs, XXV (July 1947) p. 566-552, 
which currently and thereafier was attributed to the otate 
Department's major Russian planner, George Kennan. The gist of 
of the Truman Doctrine is in the words "the main element of any 
United States policy towards the Soviet Union mist be thet of a 
long-term, patient but firm, and vigilant containment of Russian 
expansive tendencies....The possibilities of American policy are 
{contd. next page) 
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During the Congressional debates on Greek and Turkish aid, and 
in authorizing legislation, it was evident that this American aid 
was considered as a limited counter to an immediate Russian threat 
rather than a fundamental change of policy toward Russia and our desired 
postwar vorld, It was expected that when they realized that America 
would oppose unlimited Communist expansion the Russian leaders wovld 
drop their aggressive demeanor and cooperate in the organization 
of a peaceful world. hile Congress debated aid to Greece and Turkey, 
and the departnents initiated the necessary military and economic 
aid programs, Western Europe's economy vas rapidly deteriorating.. 
France and Italy were undergoing severe economic strain as a 

normal consequence of long German occupation and the postwar inflation. 
Economic dislocation and Commnist-inspired labor unrest threatened 
Frence with a political crisis during which the Communist minority 
might gain control. Economic crises in France and Italy threatened 
England's stability and a depression throughout Europe. Americans 
were aware of these foreign economic issues and their relationship 
to our own economic welfare. However the main American concern ws 
that Europe's collapse increased the possibility of Coumunist domi- 
nation of Vestern Europe. In this crisis the state Department pro- 
posed large-scale American economic aid to Western Europe to improve 
financial and manufacturing conditions, to alleviate the threatened 
unemployment and labor discontent and thereby counter Communist- 
inspired unrest, The formal promulgation of the proposed economic 
aid was made by Secretary of State Harshall in his comuencement 
13/(conta) 

by no means limited to holding the line and hoping for ‘he best, 

It is entirely possible for the United States to influence by 

its actions the internal development, both within Russie anda 

throughout the international commmist movement". Facts and news 

and the resultant pressure of world public opinion were then con- 

ceived as the major instruments of influencing Russian and vorld 

opinion. 
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address at Harvard, 5 June 1947. 
in one paragraph Marshall Suggested that America would provide 
econonie recovery funds to these European states who were willing to 
cooperatively plan and implement a éontinental economic program, 
Marshall's Plan for Buropeen recovery was heralded in the American 
and European press. The original Marshall Plan ‘ee not limited to 
non-Communist countries but included all inedpeba countries who would 
pool their economic potentials for the cemnon good of all Europe. 
Russia and its Satellites attended the Paris mecting to develop the 
Committees for Rurcpean Economie Cooperation (CEEC). Subsequently 
the Russians withdrew from the CEEC and their Satellites followed. 
It ws Russian opposition which gave the Marshall Plan the character 
of another positive American step to counter Russian expansion, this 
time through economic aid. Marshall's policy declaration initiated 
extended negotiations in Washington and in Europe to prepare the plans 
so that Congress would approve and authorize the European Recovery 
Program (ERP). The Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA) wes 
established by Congress in April 1948 to direct American participation 
in ERP. Russian policy towards America meanwhile crystallized into 
an officially peaceful but actually hostile attitude. Communist 
policy militantly opposed the Marshall Plen as American imperial - 
istic domination of European economy. To destroy ERP the Russians 
in 1947 organized the Communist parties in its satellite areas, and 
even these in the Western countries, into the Cominform. 14/ 
14/ Coammmist Inforiation Bureau (Sep 47) Pravda (5 Oct 47). studies 
of tne Russian motives for the establismient of the Cominform suggest 
that its purpose was to accomplish the acceptance of a single commu- 
nist party line by all the independent Communist parties in Eurove 
without irritatingly and openly iventifying it with the Krerlin policy. 
The cominform would be a front by which Kremlin policy wes given the 


appearance of being freely adopted by the representatives of all Conmunis! 
parties acting on a free and equal basis. CIA Studies on the Cominforn. 
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The Cominform's militant agitation against the Marshall Plan 
rapidly passed beyond strict information activities into actions. 
The Communist apparatus, particularly in France and Italy, flexed 
its muscles, preparatory to a full-fledged test of strength in the 
elections in 1948. The Commmist-dominated trade unions in France 
and Italy increased agitation and strikes to dislocate economic life 
and prevent these unstable governments from joining ERP agreements, 
Communist opposition to the Marshall Plan worried American policy 
makers and great efforts were made to present the Mershall Plan as 
a cooperative Huropean-American enterprise, The critical situation, 
while Congress debated and legislated, awakened American officials to 
the necessity of our overseas information program presenting a uniform 
viewpoint. Whether it was issued by the Voice of America, by local . 
USIs, by the Armed Forces Radio service, oy by American private and 
conuercial cutlets, America's story had to be wmiform or Communist 
propaganda would exploit the differences, This background explains 
two important developments in American psychological operations 
which occurred at the end. of 1947. 

A paper requesting that the government's foreign inforration 
.measures be strengthened and coordinated was presented at the first 
substantive meeting of the National security Couneil (NSC) in carly 


December, State Department presented a SANACC proposal which empha 


sized that government information could influence foreign attitudes 
‘directly by explaining American objectives and countering anti- 
American propaganda, To strengthen the information program, NSC 
approved, and the Fresident directed,that the Secretary of State be 
charged with formulating the information policies and that he implement 
then through his department and that he would coordinate all other 
government overseas information so that it 14s in conformity with 
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thet developed policy. The Assistant Secretary of state for Prblic 
Affairs would be assigned these responsibilities wider the Secretary. 
He would be assisted by an informal group of representatives from the 
government agencies having foreign information activities. _ The Assis- 
tant Secretary would determine the most effective utilization of all 
information facilities, and develop interdepartmental plans and programs, 
so that foreign opinion would be influenced in a direction favorable | 
to United States interests. This decision, NSC-4, was the first direct 
action to improve postwar foreign information adevics a2! 

This early NSC paper on overt psychological operations represented 
"a year and a half's study by an interdepsrtmental committee on psycho- 
logical warfare. This special planning committee had been established 
in the State, War and Navy Coordinating Committee (S\MICC/later SANACC) 
after the Assistant Secretary of the Navy in June 1946 had suggested 
its need. SWNCC appointed an ad hoc committees representing Ctate, 
War and Navy Departments. This group ws directed to review World 
Yar IL psychological warfare ,to recomend a peacetime organization 
to keep it ina "ready for mobilization" status, and. to prepare proposals 
for its wartime organization, This ad hoc group prepared a long 
report eincnanes the establishment of a permanent SWNCG subcom- 
nittee on psychological warfare to develop policies, plans and studies 
for its use “in time of war or threat of war as determined by the Fresi- 
dent", It suggested that this subcommittee vould be chaired by State's 
representative and consist of a representative from Gentreal Intelli- 
gence Group, two War Department officers (representing the Army and the 
Air Force) and a Navy representative. This proposed suboommittee 


15/ (C) NSC-4, Memo, NSC Exec Sec to NSC, "Coordination of Foreign 
Information Measures", 19 December 1947. 
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would study and prepare effective psychological warfare plans containing 
organizational patterns and basic policy agsumptions and decisions as 
well as the personnel, the man-hour and logistic recuirements for a 
national sepiieieate warfare effort during wartime. ‘These plans 
prepared by SWNCC would be sent to JCS and the National Intelligence 
Authority for concurrence. The SWNCC Su>committee was authorized to 
plan, guide, coordinate, and exeeuté the American psychological vertime 
effort until a national organization ws established. With relatl vely 
minor changes the proposal for a permanent psychological warfare sub- 
conmittee under SWNCC was approved on 30 April 1947. Although it 
changed its nane to SWNCC Special Studies and Evaluations Committee, 
which was nerely & cover name, this body presented the first postwar 
document on psychological warfare 16/ 

This SWNCC Subcommittee provides one line of continulty for the 
postwar revival of interest in psychological warfare. It wis the 
activity of this Subcommittee that eventually came to the attention 
of the National Security Council and which led to the series of NSC 
papers on psychological warfare planning. This first SNNCC paper on 
psychological varfere established several definite patterns vhich 
becane unalterable departmental traditions. In attempting to\delinit 
the concern of the different departments, this paper invented the 
unfortunate three-fold time blocks for psychological varfare: during 
peacetine, in time of war, "or threat of war as determined by the 
President". These three tine divisions were subsequently repeated 
16/7 (8) SWNCC 304/1, “Psychological Warfare, 10 December 1946; (S) 

SANACC 304/15, "History of the Activities of the Subcommittee on 
Special Gtudies and Evaluetions", June 1948. ith the establish- 
ge tba Air Force as an independent service and department in 
the National Military Establishment under the Netional Security 


Act of 1947, SWNCC's title. changed to SANACC (State, army, Navy, 
fir Coordinating Committee), | : 
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in every wajor paper on psychological warfare organization and raised 
unnecessary organizational conflicts because they involved the pre~ 
eminence of the different Departments! responsibility for each period, 
The Subcommittees assumed that in peacetime, psychological warfare or 
more properly, the information program, was pre~eminently a State 
Department responsibility for planning,execution and coordination. 
During the threat of war or national emergency, the State Department 
still had primary concern for planning but had to coordinate its 
policy and operations with the armed services. In wartime State re- 
tained primary policy interest, but the responsibilities of the armed 
services increased as psychological warfare more closely supported and 
contributed to militery policy. 

in another area this original paper set an important precedent. 
It provided that psychological warfare in actual or projected military 
theatres of operations was. the responsibility of the theatre commanders. 
“Directives, guidances and communications to the theatre commanders re~ 
garding psychological jastade could only be forwarded through JC 
channels. The SWNCC Subcommittees also wndertook the study of an 
organization for psychological warfare during wartime. It proposed 

an independent agency directed by a Presidential appointee with 
fulltime representation from State Department, the armed forces, CLi, 
and if desired, from the Office of Censorship and the office responsible 
for domestic information. In these SWNCC studies the coordination of 
overt and covert psychological operations was for the first time 
seriously considered. In 1948, SWNCC was assuming that on the level _ 
of the national organization, plans for overt and covert activities 
would be coordinated in accordance with over-all psychological warfare 
plans. 
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Very little of the SWNCC Subcommittee 's proposals on psychological 
warfare proved to be effective if one uses the criterion of acceptance 
as national or interdepartmental policy. . While many of its papers 
were approved by SUNCC, scmé approved by the JCS and several. forwarded 
to the NSC, these SWNCC papers were alveys overtaken by an agency 
paper or an NSC paper, Nevertheless the SWNCC Subcommittee on psycho- 
logical warfare performed a valuable educational service. The derarte 
mental representatives on the Subcommittee had to present psychological 
problens to their departments for policy decisions, SNCC papers had 
to be circulated among the departments, and even to the JCSfcr cone 
currence. In this way psychological wirfare end its problems were 
forced on the attention of political and military plammers vho night 
have preferred to ignore the entire subject as outside their area of 
responsibility. Those papers which were accepted by SWNCC and for- 
warded to N&C, brought a reconsideration on a national level of 
psychological warfare, One example will suffice. The SWICC Subs 
committee proposed that a national organization for psychological 
warfare be established in the future. The JCS reaction urged its 
immeciate establishment. This development led to an NSC decision that 
an interdepartmental group be set up in State Department to do such 
planning. iy/ 

Before the SNNCC Subcommittee did more than recommend a national 
psychological warfare organization for wartime, the Taropean crisis 
of 1947 forced American policy makers to reconsider the idealistic 
American approach towards international informational vork. Mention 
L7/ (S) SuNACC 304/15, swticc 304/6 (January 1948); Jcs 1735/4 

"Report by a Joint Strategic Plans Committee on Report on Psycho~ 


iogical Warfare from SANACC", 16 March 1948; (7S) NSC 43, “Planning 
for Wartime Gonduet of Overt Psychological warfare", 9 Merch 1949. 
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has already been made of the open and avowed ideological attacks 
against the Marshall Plan by the Communists. Communist press and 
redio efforts were only one part of their European campaign. They 
realized that mere words were not enough, and the field of labor 
activities was chosen for additional Communist pressure, Controlling 
the major French labor unions, the Communists called throttling strikes 
in the coal and transportation fields to prevent government cooperation 
in the Duropean Recovéry Program (ERP}. While these strikes might have 
wrecked French economic life and the ERP, the Kremlin would gain power 
.and yet avoid any appearance of USSR meddling in French internal problems. 
The strikes were internal domestic concerns with which neither Russia nor 
the United States should interfere. If the strikes succeeded in elimni- 
nating France from ERP, however, American objectives would be defeated, 
Russian prestige and influence would proportionately increase in Western 
iuxrope 

American policy makers were onormousiy concerned about these 
Communist tactics. America could not formally and openly interfere 
in the French lebor question. Pressure might be put on the French 
Government but the United States could not formally influence the 


25X1 
labor leaders of France. American officials, however, could not allow 
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rance was not the cnly sres of Ca.uinist insticated orises in 
1947-3948. Itely previdged an equally fruitful field for Commmist 
subversion, Communist success in Italy would increase Commmist power 
in the vital Mediterranean area, The wartime Allies had just ratified 
the Treaty of Peace with Italy and a new.Italian Government was to be 
elected in April, 1948, the first freely elected government of the new 
democratic Italy. Italy's economy was weakened by widespread unen~ | 
ployment and severe geal else: The ravages of war and the lack of 
mnacuinery had reduced its farming population to the 1910 level. Wide- 
spread Italian dissatisfaction, if exploited, might enable Itelien 
Gommmists through threats, bribery, cajolery, and “pie in the sky'! 
promises, to gain the election of sufsicient Communist representation 
in the legislature to keep Italy out of the Marshall Plan and bring it 
within the Iron Curtain. 

State Department planners were agreed that action had to be taken 
so that the Commmist efforts would not swing the Italian election te 
the Cosmmists. A second NSC paper was developed out of the SAIACC 


paper presented by the State Department in December 1947, advising the 
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NSC that the USSR and the Communists were using cevert operations to 
discredit and defeat American objectives, The United States, to insure 
world peace and national security, would nowhave to suoplement its 

overt information activities with covert operations, This significant 
policy obits NSC-4-4, was officially approved by the NSC, and it aueeated 
the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) to undertake covert activity. 
This paper, at the first substantive meeting of NSC, is the first authori- 


zation for American covert activities. 13/ 
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In March, 1948, State Department's Voice of America beamed an 
extensive information program to Italy. As the official instrument 
of the Government, VOA attempted to make clear the “intensity of the 
American interests in Italians' welfare..,without providing grounds 
for the charge that the United States is interfering unduly". It 
was recommended to the VOA operators that news and commentaries should 
clearly present the American point of view to the Italians and to 
all Europeans. Free elections would show whether the Italians desired 
a free govermment or wanted to be subject to the Moscow dictatorship, 
America would have to determine its action after the Italians had made 
their choice. Withcut implying that America would shut off aid to a 
Communist Italy, the VOA should emphasize that Moscow had not vermitted 
any of its Satellites to particivate in IRP or to receive its berefits. 
The Italians would be reminded of *the unequivocal assurances of the 
effective United States support for the free nations of ‘estern Rurope™. 
President Truman had promised aid to all democratic people, and Congress 
had implemented the promise in the Greek and Turkish aid program. While 
the VOA would stick to news reporting, it would emphasize to the Italians 
that all previous working agreements or political compromises with Com- 
munists had alvays resulted in disaster and eventual Communist domination. 


The Balkan countries and the recent coup in Czechoslovakia were to be 
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constantly repeated as warning examples of appeasement 's diaper ee os 
These antagonistic relations between the Communists and the West, 
under American leadership, intensified the existent Cold War, until 
nov an unadmitted reality. Communist seigure of control in Czecho~ 
slovakia in February 1948 and the pressures on Berlin, emphasized 
to American leaders that traditional American diplomacy was insuf~ 
ficient to check the Russians. Communist successes in propaganda, 
political blackmail and secret operations increased the cynical 
despair engulfing Western Europe and endangered the purposes of the 
Marshall Plan. Western Europe might easily fall prey to the Kremlin 
unless America could reverse the trend. The United States could not 
officially ata openly match Russian action, Hence eae activity, 
which could not be attributed to the United States, did offer the 
means to match the Russians. ‘The revived interest in covert operations 
in early 1948 developed concurrently among the planners in both state 
and Defense. However, completely divergent and irreconcilable views 
on the American pogition towards the USSR complicated their dis- 
cussions of covert operations within American polar, 

The State Department was committed to the “policy cf containment", 
maintaining thet war was neither desirable nos inevitable, State 
planners visualized covert operations as actions short of war, to 
weaken the Commmist position of power and to strengthen the prestige 
of the Western Powers. Defense accepted the existing policy that 
America desired neace, but it also had to consider war with the USSR 
as the major assumption of the military planners. Covert operations 
were, therefore, seen by the military as mere preliminaries te, and 
20/ (C) 6ftice of Information and Education Exchange, Dept, of state, 

"“yecial Guidance; Elections in Italy,“ 19 March 1948. Dr. Laurence 


Langer, "The Magic Curtain," and telephone interview, 12 Nov 51, Dis- 
cussions with Mr. Lovett, 24 April 52, 
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preparations for, an eventual var. state was interested in covert 
operations such as rumor~spreading, bribery, the orednt zation of 
non-Communist fronts, and other non-wr related activities. Covert 
operations to Defense wainly meant evacuation, evasion or escape of 
leaders important +0 an Allied war effort, the organization of 
guerrilla movements convertible into underground armies as the wer 
started, and the preparation of sabotage and assassination for war 
time implementation. These ideas and divergencies about covert 
activities in peacetime were not written into the er and fre- 
cuently were not understood by the participants in their aieauseions, 
State and Defense could agree, however, that covert operations should 
be started dimediately: They also could agree on the organizational 
pattern to get such operations under way. Hence it was that the 
necessary NSC staff studies and decisions could be prepared and * 
taken without mention of these important department divergencies.24/ 
After the Italian elections had provided a clear victory for 
the West and a temporary setback for Commmnism, the State Departnent 
prepared the basic paper which proposed a permanent organization to 
perform covert aotayities, At the 6nd of April, 1948, the state De- 
partment,acknovledging the importance of covert activity to supplement 
overt American policy, proposed that a Director of Special Studies, 
nominated by the Secretary of State, and appointed by the NSC, to- 
gether with a planning staff, should be established under the Noc. 
This Director, under the HSC, would develop plans for covert operations, 
provide for their execution by existing government agencies,and review 
21/ Telephones conversation with George Kennan (formerly Chief of St.te's- 
Policy Planning Staff) 23 November 1951. Mr. Jemes Lay, Exec. Secy. 


of NSC, disagrees with the view tha. the NSC Senior Staff did not 
understand the different viewpoints. 
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the entire program as it was in process of execution. He vould also 


develop a personnel training program and a catalog of the special 


22f 


The NSC paper was circulated to the interested Departments and to the 


supplies and logistic support required for stich covert activities. 


c0S. In JCS there were differing points of view which delayed JCS 
action, One group in JCS felt that the proposed organization was satis- 
factory so long as the NSC action did not prejudice a review of covert 
operations during a national emergency. The other view within the JCS 
emphasized that certain features of the NSC proposal infringed on JOS 
prerogetives related to training programs and plans for wartime covert 
activity. This view also emphasized that covert operations should nat 
be Limited to CIA since the military services could perform many such 
activities. 

While the JCS ws waking up its mind, the Director of CIA forwarded 
a proposal to the NSC which attempted to reconcile the State and JCS 
views. He emphasized the difference in the responsible control of 
covert operations in time of peace and in time of var. BCI proposed 
that the paper be amended so that covert operations during peace vould 
be placed under Cla with high level peivey guidance from. the State 
Department. In wartime, covert planning would be developed by a 
sobiees aeimtetes of JCS and CLA and covert operations would te 
transferred to JCS! control. Meanwhile the JOG resolved its dif- 
ference: covert planning and operations in wartime should be under 
the JCS since the planning and personnel training for vertime activi-~ 
ties was a militery responsibility. Receiving the JCS comments and 
DCI's suggestions, the NSC staff in cure wvesuped a vevised ¢raft 


which was approved with a go. auendments by the NSC ana adopted as 
2af (iS) Msc 10, “Director of Special Studies", 12 May 1946. 
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the directive and charter for American covert operations. Since CIA 
tas responsible under the NSC for espionage, the staff paper sroposed 
that covert activities in peacetine should also be placed within Cla. 
4 separate Office of Special Projects would be established under the 
Director of Cla, headed by an individual nominated by the Secretary 
‘of State, approved by DCI and appointed by the NSC itself. The 

staff draft provided for an operational advisory committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the Secretaries of State and of Defense. 

These liaison representatives would supply full policy guidance on 
covert projects and would assist in preparing all plans. <Any cis- 
agreement between the DCI and the departmental liaison officers 
should be referred to NSC, This organization would study and develop 
plans for NSC consideration regarding the necessary collaboration with 
the JCS for covert operations in wartime. 23/ 

The staff paper on the Office of Special Projects was accepted 

by the NSC at its 13th meeting (17 June 1948). Hovever, tvo 
major amendments were made by the NcsG. The policy advisory committee 
renresenting the Secretaries of State and Defense would have been 
practically an independent policy-making bedy controlling the activi- 
ties of the Office of Special Projects. The USC eliminated this 
paragraph and made it a duty of the Director of CIA to insure that 
covert operations were planned and conducted in a manner consistent 
with re foreign and military policy. In this process DCT 

was to use the aboveementioned representatives of the Secretaries of 
State and Defense. The NSC change had the efiect of making the State 
and Defense liaison with the Office of Snecial Projects subordinate 


to the position of the Director of CIA. The other wajor change 
23/(7S) oC 10/1, “Office of Special Projects," 15 Jucs 1948. 
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resulted in the adoption of the JCS'* position on covert operations in 
wartime. The NSC staff proposal had provided that the Office of Svecial 
Projects would conduct wartime covert planning end operations in collabo- 
ration with the JCS. ‘The NSC amended this paragraph, the famous paragraph 
4, so that plans for sar tding covert operations had to be coordinated 
with the JOS. kartime covert operations would be conducted under the 
control of American theatre commanders who would receive their directives 
on covert operations through the JCS "unless otherwise directed by the 
President". Here the NSC again sienesd the emphasis by providing that 
all plans for covert operations in times of war had to be coordinated 
by the JCS. This paper, NSC 10/2, has been the charter for American 
covert operations which fundamentally altered postwar thinking regarding 
psychological operations. NoG-4-A was cancelled when N&C approved 10/2 . 
NsC-4-A had never become sufficiently well-knowm or influential. Hence, 
the tradition that American policy first accepted covert operations 
as a major instrument in June 1648 is basically correct, although not 
completely accurate. 24f - 

The NSC decided that American policy vould be implemented by covert 
_ operations. The actual development of covert operations, however, ws 
a time-consuming activity. A director of the Office of Special Projects 
had to be satisfactory to State, CIA and Defense, if an NSC appointment 
was to be assured. It would seem that Secretary of Defense Forrestal 
and ky. Lovett, Under Secretary of State, considered the Office of 
Special Projects as their personal concern. They obtained a director 
on the understanding that he would be given sufficient time to study 
the complications of covert oper=zions, to secure and train the tech- 


nically skilled personnel required, and to organize methods of operation, 
24/ (TS) NSC 10/2, "Office of Special Projects", 18 June 1945 
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or to use the techkuical jargon, develop his apparatus. There were 
several significant features in the development of the Office of 
Special Projects which influenced its early operations. 1948 was 
a critical year and the Director of the Office of Special Projects 
had no tine for contemplative study. He had hardly secured his 
major agsistants and the departmental policy advisers when he wis 
asked to undertake urgent operational duties. 

The Office of Special Projects (which became the Office of Policy 
Coordination, will hereinafter ve identified as OPC) started in a 
difficult administrative position. OC wes in CIA administratively 
and with a strict reading of NOC 10/2, the Director of CIA would have - 
control over its policy and operations, “hen it commenced to operate, 
‘ however, because of the personalities involved, because OPC received 
instructions and guidanced directly from the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, and because of the special sensitivity of its operations, 
there was a general agreement among the officials involved that OPC 
should be a separate and “independent entity within CIA. Independence 
even went so far that OPC's intelligence requests were handled by CIA 
as requests of a separate agency. OrC, on its part, wes reluctant 
to tell the intelligence side. of CIA about its operations even though 
the DCI had been given the responsibility of policy coordination and 
of appealing to NSC if policy disagreements arose. The practice de- 
veloped, however, that the departmental policy representatives only 
consulted with OPC, and the DCI was initially left out of covert 
planning. This procedure initially gave OPC a relatively greater 
- freedom of action, but sensed the single responsible authority who 
could decide if a particular covert operation was in accord with 
American policy. «hen Lieut. Gen. W, B, Smith became DCL, he brought 
OPD directly under his authority. 
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fis the international situation increased the opportunities for 
covert operations, and after its original godparents, Forrestal end 
Lovett, left the government, OPCfound itself in the questionable 
position of judging whether its own operations even when desired or 
approved by the departmental liaison officers actually were in accord 
with any planned national strategy. American objectives with respect 
to tne USSK had been formulated by the NSC in NSC 20/4 (November 1948) 
but these objectives were general and vague objectives. Such national 
aims afforded covert activities many opportunities, but their vagueness 
Left nts uncertainties on which the operational planner wanted official 
answers, CPC's position became more unsatisfactory when the depart— 
mental policy representatives presented projects on a piecemeal basis 
and OPC had no time for long-range planning end preparation of its 
needs. OPC continued to develop and to operate, but it was restrained 
by personnel training and technical uncertainties until the Korean war 
revitalized other agencies! interests in covert activities:e/ 

While the NSC was establishing covert operations as an integral 
instrument of the national oolicy, State Department wis acting to 
develop greater coordination of the current foreign information 
program under NSC-4. A fulltime interdepartmental staff had been 
provided the Assistunt Secretary of State for Public Affairs by 
NoC-4 to develop the adequate coordination of the government's foreign 
information program. It was three months after NoC-/'s approval that 
State Department appointed its chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Coordination Staff (ICS). The Air Force and CIA sent their members 
in April; the Army arrived in early May, but the ICS did not become 
complete until June lst when the Navy representative reported. 26/ 

25/ Bb. P. Lilly interview with appropriate CIA representative; with John 
kagruder (Defense), Robert Joyce (State) and Sydney Souers (then HSC). 

26/ (C) Nsc~-4, "Coordination Foreign Inforration Measures", 9 Dee 47; (S) 
ICS to Asst. Sec/State, "Annual Rpt of Interdepartmental Coordinating 
oteff4,31 Dec 45. 
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In addition to a half year's lateness, the ICS was temporarily 
hampered by the uncertainty of its responsibilities. Like the SWNCC 
Subcommittee on Psycholorical Warfare, ICG commenced as an exploratory 
and investigative group. An interdepartmental directive was developed 
by the Staff, subsecuently approved by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs and issued to the three service Secretaries in the 
Nationel Military Establishment and to the Director of CIA. The 
dimdotive was not of shattering significence. It officially reminded 
all military and political departments thet the President had euthor- 
ized the secretary of State to insure the coordination of the rany 
foreign inforre tion outlets so that a unified and consistent American 
program vould be presented for foreign consumption. This directive 
went through the department channels to the theatre comanders and 
. dinlomatic missions overseas so that all American representatives were 

fficially made aware that informaticnal activities were a part of 
national policy. ‘hether it was State's information outlet, or the 
military's APRS. or their Information and Educational Program, the same 
over-all picture should be pnresented. 

The ICS provided a continuous mechanism to keep State aware of 
the military's information policy and to notify the military of 
major changes in State's presentation. then the Ctate Department 
desired special assistance Poors the armed forces inforuetion cute 
lets, ICS could arrange the timing. ICS had no control over policy 
matters. Its potential position as a policy coordinator was weakened 
‘by the fact that the information program of State did not have any 
adecuate nlanning staff, and it iss not consulted by the political 
policy planners prior to the policy decisions, The Assistant secre- 
tery of State for Public Affairs was presented with a Diet accoupli 
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and expected to make the best possible presentation. This was doing 
the information work in a vacuum. Nevertheless the ICS did imorove 
American operations in the foreign information field, particularly 
in developing necessary rapid liaison between State and the three 
military services, The ICS prepared and supervised the execution 
of interdepartmental plans to insure thet the American story of the 
Berlin blockade and Airlift was adequately presented by all governnent~ 
controlled media, Similarly, the Yugoslav erisis and the Finnish 
elections were items on which the ICu successfully manipulated 
interdepartmental interests so that American goverment outlets 
presented a coordinated, even if not identical, series of reports 
and bulletins @ 

During 1948, important developments on the national level in- 
creased the emphasis on psychological operations. The Buropean 

Recovery Program (ERP) vas legislatively authorized by Congress 
and an independent agency, the Economic Cooperation Administration 
(CA), was established to carry out American economic policy under 
State Department guidance. Congress explicitly authorized ECA to 
naintain a European information program to insure that Europeans would 
be aware of America's interest in, and contribution to, their recovery. 
This Congressional decision on information work was a direct result 
of the numerous Congressional junkets to Europe in late 1947. The 
Congressmen had been intentionally made aware of the extent of 
Euronean ignorance regarding America, its purpose end objectivas. 

The important role played by Communist propaganda in perpetuating 
these misconceptions was made clear. The limitations on the Anerican 
27/ (iS) Meno, Lt. Col. tim. H. Kinard to Chief of Information Dewey 

‘Psychological Strategy", 3 September 1948; (S) IGS to Asst. 


Sec/State, “ Annual Report of the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
-Gtafi", 31 December 1948, 
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information program in combatting these errors became evident to the 
Congressmen, Hence in 1948, Congress gave verbal and legislative 
support to the psychological effort. Most importantly Congress in- 
creased the appropriations for information work and promised more in 
Succeeding years, It enacted the Smith-Mundt Act which for the first 
time gave a statutory basis for State's information program. = This 
Act gave the State Department a legal basis for its previously tra~ 
ditional clain. that information policy determination was the preroga- 
tive of the Secretary of State. Other agencies had never denied this 
position for peacetime activities but had attempted by interpretation: 
to restrict State's prerogatives in time of emergency cr during war. 
Now Congress had validated State's position and subsecuent interdepart- 
mental discussions on information and psychological warfare pregrams 
were prejudiced by State's interpretation of the Smith-dundt Act. 

The specific informational: ~ objectives mentioned in the ECA Act 

was another recognition by Congress that the influencing of foreign 
opinion and attitudes was important to American policy, 

The formulation of an informational policy in ECA's overseas activi- 
ties is most difficult to trace because of that agency's double decen~ 
tralization. ECA's Washington office was mainly a central voint to 
service its independent counterpart, the Office of Special Tepresenta- 
tive (OSR) in Paris. The HCA offices in the ERP countries were basically 
autonomous, with only vague relationships to OSR and ECA-Weshington for 
centralized bookkeeping, At each local EGA office there was an information 
officer, responsible to the local HCA Chief of Mission under general 
guidances from the Information Section of OSR in Paris. Each local 


28/ "United States Information and Educational Txchange fet of 19454 
(approved 27 Jan 1948) (Public Law 402, 80th Cong., 2nd Session) 
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information officer vas expected to exploit the locally available media. 


be, 


American information or Locally produced pro-American news was to be 
read Locally to insure that proper recognition was given to local 
rocovery projects as a part of America's over-all effort to help 
Europe and to kee; it free. Certain individuals in ECa's CSR in 
Paris had discussed covert information to supplement ECA's overt presen- 
tation of the American position, but in its first year EC4's dnforvetion 
program was based on the old journalistic principle that only straight news 
was needed to keep the luropeans informed, NCA emphasized news releases, 
fostered local publicity for ECA-sponsored projects, and whipped up 
local interest for the American objectives on ERY. 
Ca and the state Departient developed unwritten underst: undings 
vhereby DOA's material was incorporated into State's VOA programs 
and overseas news files. In ecch INP country, the local JCA infor- 
mation man end the UsiS Chief at the Dmbassy informally discussed 
and agreed on their respective Pields and how each vould sunplevent 
ne other's activities. The relations between BCA and State Infor- 
mation people were in the wain, satisfactory ond cooperative, Since 
EG. paid higher salaries, it often secured uninhibited and energeti 
operators who right "free wheel" informationally cond irritate State's 
Local representatives. The USIS Chiefs were linited in their informa~ 
tion work to materials approvable by the Ambassador. ECA operators 
relatively indewendent of the Ambassador, unavare of the need or the 
a@sirability of clearing with Foreign Service Officers, and, desiring 
rapid and tangible results, carried out information programs at times 
wiich were unapproved end thereby caused bad feelings. 
nCA and its information campaign was, hovever, only one aspect 
ot the Cold War, The Berlin Airlift to supply West Berlin and so 
checkmate the Russian blockade was a psychological effort as well as 
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an economic and political one. During this period, NSC re-stucied 
the international positions and objectives of Russia and the United 
States, The Russians were using all possible methods and tricks to 
weaken American prestige in Europe, americen security vas thereby 
threatened. The danger of the power struggle turning into a fighting 
war was recognized, To counter this Russian threat, NOC had to 
develop Anerican objectives toverd the USSR, which would over the 
years lessen the danger of wr vhile reducing Russian power so that 
it could not threaten vorld ond American security. WNoC determined 
that this national policy would be pursued by all neans short of var. 
The gatellites would be encouraged to emerge as independent countries. 
The attitudes of the Russian peowles and the spirit of naticnalism 
within the USSR would be main targets for American action and inflvence. 
America should infor: the world of the true nature of the UouR and 
convince it that the USSR threatened world peace, To accomplish these 
aims, America would develop a position of military readiness, increase 
its economic reserves, and help all non-Soviet peoples to inprove 
theie conditions, vhile it kept the vorld ond the American  eople 
é 20 / 
thoroughly informed of the developing situations. se/ These American 
objectives mark a fundamental, change in American policy. Unlike 
policy decisions of 1947, N&C 20/4 recognized the long-term Russian 
threat which had to be countered by Long-term American policies. 
Peace and international good will were no longer "just around the 
corner, NSC 20/4 vas equally important bec: use cl the emphasis 
and importance vhich it put on psychological operetions as a means 
29/7 (TS) iiSC 20/4, "Report to the President. United States objectives 
with Respect to the USSR to Counter Soviet Threats to Unived States 


Security!, 23 November 1948. The President approved these objectives 
24 November 1945, 
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of implementing national policy in peacetime, Political, military 
and economic actions to foster national policy were well recognized. 
NSC 26/4, recognized the contribution of all these and then emphasized 
he information and the opinion-influencing activities additionally 
recuired to accomplish America's objectives. This paper did not use 
the words: overt, covert, or psychological operations, It is evi- 
dent, however, that such activity ws visualized even if vaguely. 
State and OPC were not empire building when they recognized this 
policy as calling for great increases in their respective overt and 
covert activities, It took time, however, to transform NuC's lofty 
and generalized statements into operational plans, coordinated with 
the military, economic and political planning under N&O 20/4. 
An early evidence of this firmer policy towards the 
USSR was the American initiation of the North Atlantic Treaty whereby 
the United States and Western Europe agreed to cooperatively pian and 
develop mutual defenses against aggression. America's formal partici- 
pation in a Grand Alliance required that American end Uuropean attitudes 
and reactions be carefully nurtured to support this new policy trend. 
Psychological considerations were significantly important in the 
development, the announcement, and the ratification of the Horta 
Atlantic Treaty. However, it wis the increasingly tense interna- 
tional situation which focused greater attention on the need for a 
psychological warfare organization to plan its wartime useage, 

As early as January 1948 the old SWNCC but now SANACG Subcommittee 
on psychological wrfare had proposed a small o ganization for wartime 
planning be set up under the NSC. The Subcommittee suggested that the 
actual agency, while it should be approved in principle, need not be 
org-nized immediately. The JCS recormended that the proposed organi- 


gation be established immediately as 2 planning nucleus witaort any 
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oooreational responsibilities, The whole discussion was temporarily 
delayed vhile the NSC ws making its decision on covert operations. 

In this period State and Defense began their long disagreement on 

whether the proposed nucleus for wartime psychological planning should 
be under the N&C, or under State Department control with militery coordi- 
nation, These discussions were fruitlessly protracted for months until 
in early 1949, an NGC etatf paper vas develoned with the cooperation 

of all the interested Departnents. 

The NSC steff proposed that there be immediately established a 
small orgenization in the State Department 

to plan and meke preparations for the coordinated conduct 

of foreign und domestic information progrems and overt 

psychological operations abroad in the event of war or 

threezt of way as determined by the President. 

‘The Director of the organization would be appointed by the Secre- 
taxy of State, The director would be assisted by a group of “policy 
consultants representing the Secretaries of Stato, Defense, J05 
and the Netional security Resources Board (SRB), A full time staff 
of representatives from the Department of State and the Nationai 
Militery Establishuent vovld do the preliminary drafting. The paper 
directed that plans for information activities and "overt psycholo- 
gical operations" in the initial stages of war should be given highest 
priority. The paper explicitly directed that the SANACC Subccmiittee 
on psychological warfare be discontinued. This recommendation was 
approved by the National Security Council and the Presiddnt with ‘he 


recommendations that the desired preliminary plan be produced within 
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OC days 20/ 


nis new organization did not come up with @ proposal in the sug 
gested 90 days. It took time to organizes the consultants into the 
Interdepartmental Foreign Inforration Organization (IFIO) and the 
departmental representatives into the staff (IFIS), Even a longer 
time was reculred to reconcile the divergent views of the departments 
and develop a rodus operandi which permitted discussion, In early 
August, however, the Sccoretary of State sent a report to the NSC 
which had been prepared, but not approved, by IFIS on the "General 
Principles Covering Overt Psychological Werfare in the Initiel Stages 
of War". Prinarily a State Denartment paper, this propeseal assumed 
that the President during an emergency would cuickly take control of 
psychological warfare and that policy determination would be the 
responsibility of the Secretery of State who would insure the coordi- 
ne-bion of overt psychological planning with the National Military us- 
‘tablishment. This report proposed that covert and covert paychological 
warfare, censorship and dorestic information should all be coordinated 
at the national policy level. Tanally State requested that the planning: 
of domestic information should not be combined with wartime psychological 
planning. Detense, in the name of the Secretary, but actually repre- 
senting the views of JCS, disagreed with certain basic premises of the 
State Department. They suggested terminological changes and 4 svecific 
requirement for the coordination of psychological plans with joint war 
plans. The necessity of JCS approval for such plans vas explicitly 
30/ (Ss) 3 SNCC 304, 6, "*Renort on Psychological Warfare," 9 Jan 4S; 
5} JOS 1735/4 2, tReport on rey chelates Lerfare," 5 Ape 483 
S) SAWACG 304/22, 'Psychologi al Warfare Organization," 7 ape 453 
iS) NSC 43, "Planning for lLartime Conduct Overt Psychological 
Jarfare,* 9 War 49, This seems to be the first mention of “nsycho- 


eer cal operations in an NSG paper but there is no evidence that 
it had any special significance. 
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mentioned in the Defense Department's revision. Defense also suggested 
tiat the Coordinating Staff under NSC-4 and the Planning Stafr under 
Not-43 should be combined into one group which shovld both plan and 
coordinate. ~ Defense's recommendations were accepted by the NSC 

and the planning orgenization under the Secretary of State was di- 
rected to continue its planning activities for a psychclogical organi~ 
gation in time of pecce, 

While the reconstituted IFIS under the aegis and influence of 
otete Department was fulfilling its responsibilities for the improved 
coordination of the foreign information program and the development of 
vsychologicel plans, the military plamiers in the Joint staff becarne 
bothered by the relationship of the JCS with the vhole problem of 
psychological warfare. Before mid-1945 there was no single individual 
in the JCS responsible for the psychological aspect of national or 
military policy. Several individuals in the Joint Strategic Plans 

roup (JSPG), because of their wartime familiarity with psychological 
warfare, had called attention to the psychological factors in devel- 
oping war plans, When the SVNCC and SANACC papers on psychological 
worfere came to the JOS for their vieu, differing ad hoe groups in 
JSPG were organized. This procedure, like JOS's wartime practice, 
provided no continuity of JOS attitude, and expert knowledge witnin 
JCS on psychological warfare could only be ephemeral and temporary. 
ith the MOC-1G series, and the increased SANACC papers, the Joint 
Staff found its raciuinery ineffective. 

In Avril 1946, as iSC-10 wes considered, J6PG proposed that a 
psychological warfare subcommittee be established 


to orotect JCS interests in the multifarious aspects of 
psychological warfare, to coordinate the planning sy 


3i/ (2; Memo, See./Def. to Exec, Sec., NSC, “General Principles... 
Wec-43/1,'' 7 September 1949. 
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the three military services for the use of psychological 

warfare in wartime and to develop psychological warfare 

plans in consonance with progressive strategic plang. 

It wos also emphasized that JCS's interests in psychological warfare 
had not been protected under the NSC~4 and 4-4 ganise: The Secretary 
_ of Defense should request the NSC to amend its existing procedures go 
thet the military planning responsibilities of JCS would be protected. 
Judging from results, the Joint Staff's sympathetic interests in 
psychological warfare was not extensive, In mid-July, sien NSC-1.0/2 
required it, the original proposal was partially accepted. A "Special 
_ ection" in JSPG was established to serve the policy and logistic — | 
demands which would ariga under Defense's policy liaison with OPC 
in CIA. JSPG's Special Section would also do the staff work on all 
psychological papers requiring JSPG recommendation but ‘it actually 
wes not a responsible subcoumittee of gsra.22/ 

The Special Seotion did not consider its position and capability 
within the Joint Staff sufficient to fulfill the psychological demands 
or responsibilities of the Department of Defense, It developed the . 
proposal that a special psychological warfare section be established 
under the JOS, independent of the JSPG, to fulfill the Josis responsi- 
bility not only for psychological policy formulation but more importantly 
for the coordination of inter-service readiness for psychological opera- 
tions. Persomel selection and training, tables of organization, and 
research and: development for psychological warfare could only be coordi- 

“nated among the services on the JCS level. There was also a need for 
a central clearing house to insure that the services were properly and 
adequately providing for the necessary logistic support of psychological. 


32/ (TS) Draft Paper, "JCS Relationship to Psychological Warfare," 
85 Apr 483 (TS) JSPG 806/6, “Paychological Warfare," 14 dul 48 
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warfare in wartime. On the departmental working levels there was 


general acceptance of this proposed Armed Forces Psychological Warfare 
Organization under the JCS to plan, coordinate and implement the three 
services! psychological responsibilities. However, when. the proposal 
was officially. presented to the JSPG, each service filed numerous 
exceptions so that the original paper was never adopted. Only after 
a year of wrangling was an equivalent substitute recommended by the 
Joint Strategic Planners and approved by the JCS, 

Back of these inter-service disagreements was the fact that only 
the Air Force by 1949 had developed a special staff section for psycho- 


logical warfare which could develop considered service views regarding 


future organization, possible plans and policies, and detailed logistic 
recuirements. Official circulars in the War and Navy Departments in 
January and June 1947 had declared each service's responsibility, and 
had assigned this responsibility to Plans and Operations in the Arny, 
and to Deputy CNO for Readiness in the Navy. Neither servica had 
taken additional steps to fulfill their wartime responsibilities. 
Neither service had completely ignored the subject since both the 

Army and Nevy included brief treatment of psychological warfare in 

the curriculum of their intelligence schools and in training menuels. 
Within the Army Ground Forces a small psychological warfare unit had 
been established to develop doctrine, plans and logistic requirenents 
for tais activity within the Ground Forces. Each service apparently 
felt that psychological warfare, as a peacetime concern, was not suf- 
ficiently important to require continuous and detailed staff considera- 
tion. Each service maintained representatives on the suncc and SANACC 
Subcommittes on psychological warfare and subsequently on the Inter- 
departmental Coordinating Steff under NS&C-4. While the background of 
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the new American objectives were under discussion during the latter 
part of 1948, the services had implicit warning that they would have 
to provide additional personnel to pertioladts with State in informa- 
tional and psychological Planning. The services hea not thought out 
or planned their respactiva psychological requirenents, Hence: they 


&ll agreed on postponing any inter-service eer ection’: which might in 


_ the uncertainty give one service pre-eminence in this field or inad- 


vertently freeze another out entirely. It was better not to act at all, 


aa JCS did, on the proposal for an Armed Forces Peychological Warfare 


Orgenization. Hence in the military establishment, as in State and in 


CIA, the uncertainties about psychological warfare loomed large. 


Uncertainties were the order of the day, but the increased 
stridency of Russian propaganda against the United States and the 
Marshall Plan, in particular, and increasing Communist subversion 
in Asia Fonad a total Anerican reappraisal in NSC~20/4 of Russian 


threats to American security and American ains to end these threats, 


' -In the main, the psychological elerent was not directly emphasized 


in this reappraisal which took place on the higher levels of the 
departments and in WSC. In July 1948, however, the secretary of 
Defense mentioned the need of coordinating internal and foreign poli- 
cies of the government. He recormended that in the Executive Branch 
domestic issues and foreign policy should be closely coordinated with 
the international situation. He noted the possible foreign impact of 
the stories issued by government agencies and built up by the press, 

as for example, the great publicity given to the indictments and arrests 
of the Communist leaders as General Clay returned to discuss the Berlin 


; situation,. and as the nation announced ite initial draft quotas, He 


emphasized that while Americans might not sea any interrelation, 
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Communists would build these three items into convincing propaganda that 
imerica was preparing for wer. The Secretary recommended 

that we develop as rapidly as possible some means whereby 

dovestic events of this kind are, whenever possible, weighed 

in light of the international situation at a given time. 

It is also important that in exemining this problem weight 

be given to the need for synchronizing these actions with 

our foreign information program so that our policies will 

be purposefully supported in all possible ways. 

He recommended thet. the NSC investigate this problem to prevent 
our domestic and foreign policies from working at cross-purposes. Al- 
though it was eleetion year and the proposal had implications which 
the vress might have characterized as censorship, NSC approved the. 
principle. NSC recommended that the President advise his Cabinet 
that important domestic matters should be closely coordinated with 
international affairs, The President should also recuest that members 

| ; 
of the Cabinet, when in any doubt of foraign repercussions to specific 
domestic events, should consult with the Secretary of State prior to 


23/ 


The major policy change of 1948, however, resulted from the ap- 


taking sny action. 


proval of NSG 20/4 (3 November 1948) which explicitly recognized 
Soviet threats to American security and proposed American objectives 
to counter those threats. The imjor policy change eventually accel- 
erated America's interest in psychological warfare, but it was more 
immediately evidenced in the more traditional fields of political, 
military and economic activity. Undoubtedly people in information 
work in State Department and in OPC of CIA were germinating ideas, 


projects and programs. For example, OPG had been reaquostdd to plan 


eT | 


33/ (c) NSC-23, “Domestic Activities and Foreign Relations", 27 July 
1948; (C) WSC-23/1, "Domestic Activities...", 5 August 194B 
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During 1949 it would seem that America's major instruments of 
publicizing official opinion, namely the VOA and the USIS, continued 
programs presenting a full and fair picture of American aid to the 
world. Guidance regarding the Berlin Blockade cnd Airlift, and the 
break between Tito's Yugoslavia and the Conlarom: undoubtedly re- 
aquired special treatment emphasizing the aspects favorable to the 
\iest and distasteful to the USSR. On the whole, however, VOA's 
program Seen to have been posited on a peacetime basis until 1949. 
Then VOA underwent a slow change. A Russian specialist became ite 
director. Programs in Russian vere increased to a "round-the-clock# 
basis, The tone of the broadcasts was becoming more aggressive. 
While not ansvering the Russians, Russian lines were countered and 
efforts made to put the USSR on the defensive. | 

Simulteneously there ws a reorientation of ECA's information 
program under OSR, Paris. The utility of covert activities to sup- 
plerent the ECA's overt information programs had long been recognized 
but had not been developed until mid-1949. ECA's information program 
had been executed as a straight reporting job. It ws premised on 
the supposition that if ICA handouts were sufficiently newsvorthy 
‘aed vasialy-amede available, the Luropean media would give then 
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extensive play, and thereby develop European interest in ERP, ina 
European economic unification as well as the American contribution to 
these goals. ECA's information program prepared publications for 
special audiences such as labor, educational, religious and pro- 
fessional groups. While uch ground out news and swamped European 
media with Marshall Plan information, the Cominform apparatus enjoyed 


greater success besmirching America's purposes, Gratitude is never 


_& characteristic national virtue, and the European is not naive enough 


to believe that America would spend billions vithout ulterior motives, 
Hence the Communist publications, and particularly rumor influences 
on iabor and progressive groups, succeeded in raising Buropean auupia: 
and suspicions about the ERP, 

Since the Communists so effectively used covert information and 
other activities, it was only natural that the ECA people would seek 


to counter these Russian purposes by similar covert activities. It 


“vould seem that ECA initially employed covert measures not in the 


informational field but In the labor field. So long as labor unions 

in France and Italy were dominated by the Communists economic security 
could not be permanent, If ECA could foster independent labor unions 
and attract the majority of French and Italian labor into non-Communist 
controlled unions, ERP might be suacessful. ECA had the counterpart 
funds to support independont labor unions, but ECA could not openly 
perform such action, however, since signa of any American connection 
would inmediately injure nationalistic sensitivities and destroy the 


movenent before it really started. EGA had to act cautiously so that 
25X1 


. @ labor movement could not be attributed to the American Government. 


ECA had no such machinery, but the Office of Policy Coordination (OPC) 
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25x11 lof the State De- 
partment-OFC “treety" of early 1950. OFC had requested State's 
Information people to define thoir rospective responsibilities for 
covert propaganda cpers:tions. Covert activity was such that duplication 
could jeopardize all participants. A clearer delineation of areas in 
which OFC would operate and wherein State might operate was necessary. 
The State-OPC agreenent required careful and time-consuming discussions. 
When approved, it provided that State would be responsible for all 
acknowledged American government acbivities in overseas areas, CIA 
alone would handle admittedly covert operations. For that middle area 
“ultich has been traditionally classified as "grey" activities which 
were not officially acknowledged nor were they specifically covert, 
| three criteria were established to determine State's or OFC's respon- 
: sibility. Ifa negetdve answer could be given to all three criteria, 
then State and ite Public Affeirs people might engage in such under- 
takings. If the normel answer to any of three criteria was in the 
eS affirmative then State should abstain and assion its execution to 
CIA. The determining criteria in the “grey” field were: 
1. If the particular operation or activity were actually 
disclosed as American initiated or supported, would it 
"seriously embarrasa the Government of tho United States? 
ae | If the operation or activity were disclosed as American, 
would it seriously impair the value of the operation 
C itself and make it ineffective in-the future? 


4/ Interview with Gol. John L. Tappin (ECA) and Frank Wigner (CIA). 
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‘3. (If the activity or operation were disclosed as American, 
would it seriously impair a valuable operational mechenisn? 


_ State and C14 would consult on 411 projects. in the middle area. This 


seule agreement wis developed between ECA and OPC to handle govert 
activities bezring on ERP, with the additional provision that in case 


of doubt, CIA's decision would be determining. 23/ 


251 


Conference with Col. John L. Tappin (ECA) and an appropriate CIA rep- 
resentative; (S) Foreign Service Information and Educational Exchange 
Circular No, 4 (1 Nov-51), "USIZ and Indigenous Operations! . 
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While EGA wes energetically attempting to foster greater under=- 
standing and appreciation of fmeriea's interest in Europe's econony, 
the State Department's Informational Exchange program apparently 
continued on its peacetime basis. ECA information people sought 
State Department assistance in supplementing their progrcems on both 
the Washington and foreign mission levels, In Washington, the VOA 
maintained a newshound in the ECA newsroom. <A daily summary of the 
36/7 (TS) Memo, Col. John L. Tappin to Acting Administrator, IGA, 

Report on Visit to Europe, 19 September-4 October 1951", 17 

October 1951; also conferences with Col. John L. Tappin, Andrew 


Berding end Roscoe Drummond (former ECA information chiefs in 
Europe)» 
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-mjor EGA materials was prepared by ECA for VOA programs. In addition, 


TCA prepared its own daily program which the VOA translated into its 
various languages as an over-all summary on ERP. At the diplomatic 
missions, mutually agreeable relations gradually developed batween 
the ECA Information officer and the local USIS. Administrative 
difficulties in defining ECA's field of information wheh USIS was 
also responsible for all American information might cause minor 
irritation but the knowledge of Washington cooperation, together with 


the big information jobs which both USIS and ECA had to accomplish, 


~ caused each to accept local working agreements so that only an occasional 


unsolveable project had to be referred to high levels for settlement. 
A major aafreredas between ECA and the UsIS in 1949 was the emphasis 
end tempo of their informational activities. ECA viewed its informa- 
tion vork as part of the aggressive attack against Communist influence 
in Western Europe. The USIS was still dominated by the slogan: “the 
full and fair picture of smerica". ICA wanted to inform so that the 
recipients would react in support of the American position and egainst 
Cormunist aims. USIS was still working on the principle that it ws 
a straight news service which informed without expectancy of, or direct 
relationship to, favorable attitudes by the recipient. 

This philosophy of the USIS merely represcnted basic concepts of 


the ‘informa tion program in the Department of State, which disliked 


to classify its activities as propaganda. They were doing information 


work, When Russian programs were increased in 1949 and the Russians 
reacted with a complete jomning of American Russian programs, the VOA 
was more concerned with the technicalities of getting the "Voice" heard 
in Russia, than it was in the content of the programs, This attitude 
resulted partially from the fact that the entire information program 
wag still on the defensive within the Department, State's policy 
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waters kept the information people informed on policy,only when the 
planners considered it useful to their ow purpose, The information 
people restrained themselves to prove that they were not trouble 
makers, Congress' suspicious attitude towards the entire information 
program also made the inform.tion people conservative and strictly 
legalistic about whet they should be doing, 2y/ 

A similar attitude characterized State's leadership of the Inter~ 
departmental Foreign Infornation Steff (IFIS) set up under the NSo-43 
series. WSC-43/1 had directed that basic studies be prepared under 
the Secretery of State for a psychological warfere plan during a 
national emergency and the initiel stages of war. After some nine 
months of study and intpragency difficulties, IFIS had not progressed 
further than a proposal for an organizaticnal pattern vhich should do 
the planning and initial implementation of psychological warfare in an 
emergency or the initial stages of war. A major reasonfor the failure 
of No-4 and N&O-43t0 produce interdepartmental agreement on paycholo~ 
gical activities was the fundamental difference of concept between 
State 's planners end the militery planners in Defense. They agreed 
that foreign information progr.ms and psychological warfare programs 
in perieds of national emergency were instruments of national policy 
and had to be directed towards the achievement of national aims, There 
wag & Vague agreement that there had to be continuity between peacetine 
and wartime plans and programs. ‘Then divergencles commenced. State 
viewed psychological warfare as an aspect of over-all policy planning. 


The Departrent of Etate, treditionally and under Legislative authority, 


was responsible for foreign policy planning. Therefore, State maintained 


that, whether in peace or war, policy planning was the responsibility of 


377 From 1947 until, 1949, the Secretary of State had explicitly said 
that his Department was not to do propaganda work. 
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the Secretary of State. The military planners did. not disagree funda- 


mentally with State's responsibility. They maintained, however, that 
during a national emergency, and especially during wartime, policy 
plemiing must be closely coordinated with, and made partially respon= 
sible to, military planning. | 


There was yet another significent difference between State and 


. Defense. Defense planners, trained in tne system of staff planning, 


developad long range, or strategic plans, to fit the most probable 


‘future contingencies, This was one aspect of the militery which was 


at complete variance with attitudes of the civilian planners in State. 
State Department for generations had operated on the iets that po- 
litical sonttnuencioy were go variable and intangible that long-range 
political plans vere impracticable, if not impossible. State planners 
had to wait and euaeeve how situations developed and then improvise 

a policy and plan to fit that particular situation. This difference 
was a najor factor in the frustrations of IFIS, The military wanted 
IPIS to develop long-range psychological varfare plens, Without a 
long-range political plan, State could not let IFIS develop = long- 
range psychological warfare plan. The military could not determine 


their respective responsibilities or requirements without such a plan. 


- Hence round and round the argument went without reaolviion or reference 


to the basic differences involved. The failure of the two major par- 
ticipators in national policy planning to reconcile their differances 
resulted in the failure of the NOC-43 effort and of subsecuent efforts. 
IFIS, under NSC-43 and 43/1, attempted to develop a national 
policy statement on psychological wrfare uhich would set forth the 
national position during an emergency or the initial stages of war. 
During 1949, many staff papers were written, and departmentel comments 


ond criticisms elicited, in the preparation of a basic policy which 
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might be acceptable to the State and Defense Departments. The State 
members of IFIS were apparently hampered because the policy people, 
as distinct from the Public Affairs people, were still suspicious 


that IFIS was really trespassing on State's policy prerogative. The 


military on IFIS, although outnumbering State's representatives, felt 


themselves frustrated by that Department's limiting of IFIS to operation- 


al coordinating activities and organizational proposals, which the De- 


| partment felt was the primary responsibility of the Secretary of State, 


With that view, military suggestions for plans and for necessary policy 
statements from the political, side of State were tabled by the chairman 
of IFIS. State people were unhappy peesuse their inquiries about the 
detailed iiodshen tation of information programs by the Armed Services 
information units ran into a stone will of military compartnentaliza- 
tion, The result was that while IFIS had extended discussions and 
worked up many drafts of informational and psychological plans, its 
only real contribution was the development of another proposed psycho= 
logical warfare organization for NSC consideration, 28/ 

IFIS's inadequate results came before the ifSC in December 1949 
as NSC-59. This paper reaffirmed the principle that in peacetime, 
during a national emergency and in the initial stages of war the 
Secretary of State would determine policy matters and handle opera- 
tional coordination. In an emergency, IFIS, which the proposal. urged 
be. kept in existence, and State's Public Affairs would provide the 
nucleus for an ad hoc psychological warfare organization. The IFIS 
group should continue to devel a plan for an interim psychological 
warfare organization in time of national emergency and the initial 


36 / Gonferences with Col. Pav Davis, Col, William Kinnard and tire 
Walter oe: 
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stages of a war, togetuer with an outline for a wartine psychological 
warfare organization. NsC-59, as presented to the National Security 
Council, was primarily the point of view of the State Department, and 
it did age ppovids for sufficient coordination with the Department of 
Defense, and particularly vith the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Hence, the 
Defense Departiient pronosed that NSC-59 ba amended to assure that 
psychological warfcre would be considered as an integral part of the. 
national policy. Defense stated that psychological warfare plans had 
to be in consonance with military plans and required the guidance of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 22/ 

This proposed alteration was accepted by NSC and approved by the 
President de NSC-59/1 and became the basis for continued frustrating 
interdepartzental meetings between Defense, state and ora. The major 
advance of 59/1 See NSC-43/1 was the acceptance of the position that 
until further decision was made in the event of the actual dutbroak 
or warfere, psychological warfare was primarily the responsibility 
of the State Department, More significantly NSC-43 had provided for 
planning limited to overt psychological warfare, whereas NSC-59/1 
conceived of, and attempted to provide for, the inter-relationship 
and liaison of overt and covert activities in one organization. This 
decision also rescinded NSC-4 and 43 although it retained IFIS, 

While "80-59 was in the process of consideration, several devel- 
opments in the departments must be taken into account. On the military 
side, greater attention was being given to psychological warfare matters 
since increasing tensions between the USOR and America made complete 
war planning more desirable and necessary. Qn the Joint Chiefs level, 
closer attention by the Joint Strategic Plans Group (JSFG) was given 


307 (3) NSC-59, “Foreign Information Programas,'', 25 December 1949; 
(S} N&C-59/1, "Foreign Information Program...", 9 March 1950, 
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to overt and covert psychological annexes to various war plans. lore 
inportantly, the serious inadequacies of psychological warfare in the 

_ theatres of operation during an emergency compelled JOPG, and even 

the JCS, to take a position on the long envisaged Armed Forces 
Psychological Warfare Organization which had been "kicking around" 

the departments for more than a year. The eventual solution was a 
compromise establishing the Joint Subsidiary Plans Division (JSPD) 
which was formally approved by JCS in December 1949. JSPD ws es- 
tablished under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but was still responsible 

in part to the Director of the Joint Staff, It was considered, hoyever, 
to be independent of the Joint Strategic Plans Group and its subcom 
mittee on psychological warfare. JSPD was explicitly authorized to 
handle intradepartmental coordination of psychological warfare for 

the JCS,to insure that there was departmental agreement on psychologi-~ 
cal warfare policy and operations,and that all laws had been coordinated 
with J&PG. The head of JSPD would represent the JCS for the policy 
diaison with OPC sna Gales IfiS even though these were extrarofficial 
developnents. In its liaison capacities, JSPD was authorized to repre- 
sent the views of the JCS and, with proper intra-ageney coordination, 
give JCS approval to interdepartmental plans and proposals for ps;rcho- 
logical warfare. A major JSPD function was supervising, even if not 
controlling, the military services' logistic planning for psychological 
warfare and their logistic support of current OPC operations. In fact, 
OPC pressure to have one central office to which OPC vacecnien and 
logistic demands could be channeled to the military with the expecta- 
tion that they would be fulfilled, had been a contributing factor in 
JSPD's establishment. bof 


L0/ (78) Kier) 203/73, “Joint Subsidiary Plans Division", 6 Dec 1949. 
Interviews with "appropriate CIA representatives", 
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OPC had been hindered in its covert operations by lack of military 
support. Ecually important to OPC was the increasing danger to its 


operational security arising from the necessity of frequent, detailed 


explanations of its covert operations to the lower military supply 


‘levels to justify OPC requests for military aid. It was expected 


thet J&PD perticipation in OPC pplicy and planning would give it ths 


background on and justification for OPC's personnel and logistic 


‘requirements. JsPD might forveard these requirements to logistic 


divisions with the official statement that they were in accordance 
with JCS plans and policy and hence they should be fulfilled. This 
procedure stopped unnecessary talk about covert activity, and it 
enabled J&PD to tabulate the requirements which OFO actually secured, 
JSPD could, therefore, not only insure that the milltary fulfilled 
their responsibilities, but it also could evaluate OPC operations in 
the light of the policies expressed and the materials provided. One 


linitation on JSPD's coordinating effectiveness ws tne fact that 


_ only in the person of the Chief of JoPD did overt and covert psycho~ 


logical warfare come together. On JSPD working level there were 
separate and fundamentally unrelated groups specifically limited to 


overt or covert operations. Another limiting factor on JSPD effec- 


‘tiveness was the confused status of J6PD in relation to the Psycho~ 


logical Warfare Subcommittee of JSPG. This issue did not arise in 

the first year because of the personality of the first Chief of JSPD, 
and because of JCS! interest in psychological warfare. However, JSFD's 
establishment vastly improved the handling of psychological warfare 
planning and coordination on the military levels. 

Zi/ (TS) 30s 203/73, "Joint Subsidiary Plans Division," 6 Decerber 1949. 


Interview with appropriate CIA personne] and Rear Admiral Leslie 
- Stevens, USN, (Ret.) 
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While JCS increased its psychological warfare personnel a single 
officer continued to handle the Navy's interest in psychological ware 
fare planning and operations. Studies on psychological warfare and anti« 
submarine warfare were initiated in 1950 by the Navy. Extensive funds 
were provided by the Office of Naval Research for outside studies and 
, evaluations of psychological vwarfare's possible contribution to this 

major interest of the Navy. The dir Force, vith a Psychological Ware 
fare Section of its Planning Division, continued to develop increasing 
emphasis on the logistic requirements and training programs for psycho- 
logical warfare, In the Departinent of the Army y there was extensive 
recognition of the need for a evehGlonieay warfare orgenization but 
little scems to have resulted before the Korean incident. In early 
1949, wallace Carroll, who had had long OWI experience in Uorld tar 
Tl, prepared a study with recommendations on the Army's participation 
in psychological warfare. Immediate results were not forthcoming 
even though a couplete reorganization of the Army's General Steff was 
being considered. The General Staff apparently continued to accept 

a former Secretary's viewpoint that psychological warfare was not a 
recular military activity and it should not concern the nilitary 

until the shooting war started. The psychological warfare responsi-~ 
bilities of the Arny, therefore, continued to be handled by two 
officers in the General Plans Branch of P & 0, and subsequently G-3 


42/ 


of the General Staff, 


L2/ (18) Tyler Port “Army Organization for Psychological larfare and 

' Special Operetions'', 12 April 1950. It is interesting to note his 
conclusion regarding the Army's interest in psychological warfare 
up until early Suring of 1950. He mentioned that the study "gave 
him the distinct impression that a feeling of hopeless frustration 
surrounds the entire history of postwar development,. psychological 
warfare", - 
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While the JOS action on JSPD had improved the position of the 

military on psychological, warfare the State Departnent went through 

one of its perennial reorganizations which greatly improved its 
information program. The information program had been in State 
Department, but the information people felt that it was not of State 
Departient, This situation underwent gradual improvement after a high- 
ranking Foreign Service Officer was brought back to the Departz ent as 
the Assistant Seoretary of State for Public Affairs. All developments 
in State's informetion program need not be considered but two are 
worthy of mention. A representative of the Public Affairs Sections 

(P Area) was assigned as a regular attendant at the State Department's 
policy staff discussions. Thereafter, planners of the information 
program were informed of, and could present their views on, policy 

as policy was in the process of formulation. This representation on 
the policy planning staff tended to give information people the feeling 
that they were a part of State's team. It also widened the horizons of 
State's planners so that they more readily considered the psychological 
reactions which might be expacted. The policy planners had claimed 
that they always gave consideration to the psychological elernents of 
. policy. It can hardly be questioned, however, that the presence of 

re individual trained and responsible only for the psychological 
elements could not help but highlight these aspects to an extent 
‘which the policy planners concerned with all the other factors of 
policy formulation might not realize. What might appear as an 
insignificant development in intradepartmental org:nization tended 

to become a major factor in di proving the positéon and the importance 
of the P Area and the Information Program within the Department. A 
second step, accelerating the appreciation of psychological activi-~- 
ties, was the assignment of a Public Affairs Bpecialist to the 
geographic sections of State, Thereby each area secured a person 
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trained and knowledgeable in information activities who was also an 
integral and responsible part of the areas! operations. 

The over-all effect of this partial decentralization of State's 
informational planning was beneficial, The geographic desks gave more 


attention to the information problems as a part of their regular activi- 


‘ties. These specialists provided a sympathetic contact point in the 


major geographical areas for keeping the P area cognizant of major 
developments and general trends. Subsequently, it would seem that 


the decentralization temporarily weakened the planning staff of the 


P Area at a most unfortunate time. The Assistant Secretary for Puolic 


Affairs had selected his best people and assigned them to the geographi- 
cal areas in order to make the best impression. This left the P areas 
without its better planners, This weakness was pelaneed by the fact 
that having assigned the responsibility of these informational planners 
to seGenaphacal areas, the transplanted information specialists, when 
adopted by the gsographic areas, recommended apyroaches proposed by 

the P Area. The serious psychological problems arising at the outbreak 
of the Korean war were resolved by these information specialists on 
the. geographic desks bringing into harmony the major objectives of 

the geographical areas with those of the P Area. These specialists 
performed capable information operations by getting the propaganda ob- 
jectives in early and thoroughly discussed in each geographical area. 
The isolation of the P Area from policy formulation was, thereby, 
minimized. 

Despite these intracepartmental developments, the status of IFIS 
had not fundamentally changed even under Wo0-59/2 which had been ape 
proved okey the President in early March 1950. IFIs continued to be plagued 
by interagoncy rivalries with the result that no constructive action 
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was taken prior to the start of the Korean action. Meanwhile, inter- 
national developments had moved at an unprecedented rapid rate. ‘The 
cold war was officially recognized as a non-military. struggle for 
power by the Kremlin imperialists against the Western powers, The 
North Atlantic Treaty had been signed in a blaze of publicity directed 
at inereasing the domestic and foreign aporeciation of its significance. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was a milepost in ful- 
fillment of NSC-20/4, unifying the military potential of the West in 
case of Soviet aggression. NATO's Comcil of Ministers could expand 
the military and political alliance into an economic unification. 
American success in Western Europe wis not matched in the Far 
Eest. The weakening of the Chinese Naticnalist Government had 
become obvious and by the end of 1949, its continued existence in 
exile on Formosa was a matter of doubt. Since Marshall's failure in 


China in early 1947, American policy wrote off China as an area where 


we could do nothing. The White Book on China publically characterized 
the Chinese Nationalist Government as a useless enewmberance to our 


Fay Eastern policy. Meanvhile, the long-disputed pretense of the 


‘Chinese Communists to be agrarian reformers wore thin as their power 


inereased., ‘Their anti-foreign, and virulently anti-dmerican, policy 
and propaganda became more clearly evident. There were even indica- 
tions that their anti-Americanism was proportionate to their pro- 
Sovietism. ‘The increasing tensions in Europe and the Far East, and 
the omotional repercussions to Soviet's first atomic bomb caused 
American leaders, in early 1950, to reconsider national objectives 
and aims adopted in November 1948, 

Acting on the Presidential directive, the Secretaries of State 


and Defense prepared a special report analyzing the existing crisis, 


fhis new study reiterated the basic N&C-20/4 position that the Kremlin's 
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policy was a threat to American security. WNC 20/4 had visualised a 
four or five year period of critical tensions during vhich the United 
States and the Western yovers could prepare’ their political, military 
and economic strength for a possible showdown with the UsSR, if that 
nation insisted on war. Now, hovever, Soviet possession of the atomic 
bomb, their close alliance with Communist China, their stricter con- 
trol over their satellites, all these indicated that the Kremlin ws 
preparing for a more inmediate showltown. The Secretaries of State 
and Defense, tuerefore, recomended that the programs, visualized in 
HaC~20/4, be imuediately rushed to completion and that the United | 
States and its “estern Allies most rapidly improve sheke nilitary 
position. This report initiated extensive NSC planning to develop 
budgetary estimates Solianied by the expanded and accelerated defense 
program. While this planning ws still in process, the Korean crisis 
of 25827 June 1950 startled the nation. 

Whet psychological considerations entered into the American 
decision to provide air and Navy cover for South Korean forces under 
‘the United Nations auspices, and subsequently to erigage in polices 
action, is not clear, The Prealaentld statements and subsequent 


public addresses indicate that the psychological factor was a major 


element in the decision to accept the Korean issue as Commmist- 


inspired ruse which the Vest could only ignore with serious loss of 
prestige and influence. The Korean incident clarified American policy 
toward Russia and also raised psychological activities to a higher 
policy level, 

- While the Korean crisis gave increased emphasis to psychological 
operations, aggressive psychological warfare against Russian Commonisn 
had been developed and implemented seiko the Korean war. The entire 
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Ca Information Program, both its overt and covert activities, were 
the aggressive implementation of psychological warfare technicues 
and methods to counter Russian efforts to weaken America's position 


and, to strengthen popular support for that position throughout the 


‘West. In State's Information Program, an increasingly aggressive 


attitude towards the Russians had developed sometime before the 

Kovean incident. In 1948, State's guidence on the Italian elections 
had aggressively set forth the American position on expanding Communist 
power without mentioning Russia, or the Kremlin, In 1949, however, 

its directives were aggressively directed at Russian statements and 
Russian actions. Ta duly 1949, State informed its inforration 

people that they were openly and explicitly to point out Russian 

lics and to point the accusing finger at the Russians, In the 

sumer of 1949, the information people at the overseas mission were 


told to circulate American inforvation even if it mace routine diplo- 


matic negotiations more difficult. Voice of America programs discrediting 


the Russians were developed and the number of Russian language programs 
increased. These signs indicated that the State Department was getting 
away from the old theory of the "fair and full" picture of Amcrica, 

The pressure of international developments compelled the State 
Department to take a more aggressive attitudes in lvs infor:ation 
program. Its proposal to counter Russian jamuing of its VOA programs 
to Russia and Russian-dominated areas by increasing transmitters under 


44/ 


the ring plan" was indicative. 


43/ interview with Walter P, Schwinn and E, H. Kloman, Jr. The 


summery index of Public Affairs guidances and directives also 
indicates the trend tovard "a tough attitude” toward Russia. 


44/ NoC-66, "Support for the Voice of America...," 4 april 1950. 


Also JCS 2043/6, 5 April 1950, and subsequent papers in that 
serlen.e 
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the “Campaign of Truth" was additional evidence of State's stiffening 
attitude toward Russia, It is not clear when and where the concept 


of tae "Campaign of Truth" originated. The closer integration of the 


infornation program with State's policy planning must have made the 


P Area planners conscious of the background papers to the NoC-68 series. 
This reappreisal of American objectives toward the USOR explicitly 
listed an intensified information program as a policy instrument which 
would check possible Russian aggression. ‘The P Area people had to pre- 
pare the detailed plans to implement this great effort. The public 
announcement of the “Gampaipn of Truth"! was made by the President on 
April 20, 1950, but the basic principles underlying this campaign were 
visualized in the draft of wso-63,2/ 


In the political and psychological estimate of NSC-68 frequent 


mention was given to the psychological elexents; to the power of 


American public opinion, to our own confidence and sense of moral 


direction, and to.the necessity of stimulating similar feelings 


among our Allies. If Americans increased thelr own confidence and 
moral sense, they would evoke similar strength in our Allies and 
other free peoples. No0-66, in providing for the acceleration of 
America's defense against Russia, explicitly urged 
the development of programs designed to build and raintain 
confidence among other peoples in oux% strength and resolution, 
and to wage overt psychological warfare calculated to en- 


courage mass defections from Eoviet alegiy @ and to frus- 
trate the Kremlin's design in other ways. 


45/ President Truman's Address to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, 20 Apri], 1950, State Dept. Bulletin, XaII (1 May 1950) 
pp. 669-672. 


46/ (TS) NoC-68, "U.S. Objectives and Programs for National Security", 
14 April 1950, pp. 21-24, 56-57. 
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“he Campaign of Truth was prepared by the Public Affairs Section 
of otate Department as part of the over-all political program to 
strengtaen the international position of the Western powers, and yet 
to maintain the possibility of continued negotiations with Russia. 
Russian propaganda with its emphasis on Western war-mongering in 
contrast to Soviet peaceful intentions wis putting the United States 
in an unfavorable psychological position. America could not refuse 

"to negotiate ae Russia, and America could not give the Russians a 
propaganda qictory by requesting the Russians to negotiate. The- 
Campaign of Truth, while it took « firner attitude, would prove the 
basic falsity of Russian propaganda and emphasize that America's 
unchanging aims had always favored peace and adequate negotiation of 
all difficulties. The Campaign of Truth has been considered by many 
to be the real start of revived psychological planning within the 
Department of State. 

Previous planning in this field hag been on the basis of exped~ 
iency and improvications. When a crisis developed it was tuen de- 
cided how it might best be handled. The Campaign of Truth was, 
however , premised on fundamental goals and policies. The trend of 
developing situations would not change these goals and policies al- 
though the cperational emphasis might be varied as it appeared to 
be most apostate for the success of American policy, The planning 
of the Campaign of Truth was in a sense & revolutionary process within ~ 
the P Area of the State Department. It appears to have been State's 
first effort to do detailed long-range planning. To determine areas 
of most immediate importance end within these areas the most effective 
targets for psychological activities, the world was divided into four 
mejor qategories. Russia itself comprised the first category. While 


4t was the most important target it was recognized as the area least 
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canable of being influenced by overt activity. In the second category 
vers the satellite areas wnich provided possible targets for eventual 
successful psychological attack, but which in the immediate future 

had to be considered as areas wherein only the ground vork for future 
attitudes might be prepared. Most importantly there were the peripheral 
areas around the Communist countries, i.e,, that group of strategically 
important but newtrally inclined nations on vhom the Communists might 
bring inmediate and future pressures. ‘This peripheral area was first 
subdivided into the immediately dangerous areas such as Western Germany, 
Iran, and Southeast Asia where existent Communist pressures could te 
recognized, Then there were the areas presenting longer term problems 
such as India, France ang Italy, where danger of Communist pressure 


existed but where the general trend was in support of the Free World. 


Finally, there were peripheral areas, the Scandinavian countries and 


the Arab world, where the influential opinion had to be so prepared 
that these areas which were attempting to qaintain neutrality in the 
cold war, would be sympathetic towards the Nestern world if a shocting 
war started. A system of priorities was developed for the handling of 
progrents to. these various areas together with detailed guidances on 
the strong and weak points of the American position in each separate 
area. In this way the Compaign of Truth was prepared in early 1951 

as an integral part of national policy. 

Concurrently with policy planning, the P area was doing extensive 
technical planning. After prelimimry private studies, it had proposed 
the "Ring" plan to counterbalance Russian jamming of VOA and BBC. New 
powerful trensmitters would be established along the Iron Curtain to 
transmit and to relay American broadcastswith such volume and in such 
a pattern that peoples within the Communist sphere could hear the 
American message despite the most extensive Russian efforts to jam and 
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Aistort it. This program was detailed in the Annex to NSC-68/1 on the 
Infornation Progrem. It provided for a series of five-year appropriations 
averaging (120,000,000 a year for the information program, The assumptions 
on which this information program was based were stated in the same docu- 
ments 
(a) "USSR is waging psychological warfare againgt the Free 
World and its propaganda is a major threat to American 
Foreign Policy.” : 
(b) "The Free World's effort to counter USSR policy by po- 
litical, economic and military means ‘can obtain maxi- 
mum results only if the psychological effect of these 
i programs is beneficial to, and in support of, their 
objectives". 
(c} "The neyohoreeieas offensive based on truth is essential . 
if the United States is to succeed in its foreign policy 
objectives." 
The Annex then emphasized that the American information program must 
increase the Free World's psychological resistance to increased 
Soviet aggression, that it must create doubt among the peoples in 
the Soviet-dominated areas and develop "a community of interest" 
among the governments and peoples of the Free World so that they 
would act in a determined manner against Communist ieneptien 
While State Department was reacting to the intensifying sit- 
vation by developing its Campaign of Truth, inter-departmental 
coordination and planning under i1SC-59/1 was not progressing. 
Vhile Statets P Area had heen issuing weekly guidances from March 
1950, it was not wmtil July that inter-departmental coordination 


277 (ts) Annex 5 to NSC-68/1, "U.S. Objectives and Programs...", 
21 September 1950. 
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and approval gave State guidances authoritative policy control over 
the psychological activities of the militery services. With fighting 
in Korea and particularly during the first withdrawal of Amovican and 
UN contingents southward, there ws general agreement among the po- 
litical and military leaders that the Korean action offered innumerable 
possibilities for psychological operations, if a national policy could 
be provided to coordinate the various service and agency activities in 


this field, State Department had a developed USIS activity in South 


‘Korea, operating on a peacetime basis, in wme 1950. A psychological 


warfare planning nucleus had existed in the Intelligence Division of 
of the Headquarters of the Far astern Command since 1949. When the 
Korean incident started, however, neither the USIS in Korea nor the 
psychological warfare staff in the Tokyo Headquarters had developed 
or coordinated a plan for cooperative operations in an emergency. 
People in USIS and also in the Headquarters Staff undoubtedly were 


familiar with the SWNCCG 304 series that in case of war, State's 


‘informational facilities in theatres of operation vould come under 


the theatre commander, This transfer took place within two weeks, 
although not without some harassment end injured feelings. 

While the administrative oroblem of psychological activity was 
settled by this unification, the problem of psychologicel policy con- 
trol remained, The theatre took the position that its psychological 
warfare division, aware of the tactical requirements and responsible 
to the theatre conmander, should determine the psychological warfare 
plans. State's representatives agreed that the tactical situation 
was important. ‘They insisted, however, that the type of operation 
in Korea vas such that explicit anc somnoliing political directives 


were needed from the State Department. Here in new form was the oid 
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problem of World War II, Did the political agency, during actual 
military action even though not var, give directives to a theatre 
commander which would control his psychological warfare operations? 

It is not certain that the issue ws ever raised in thosewords on 

the Washington level. The representatives of the Joint Chiefs of 
Steff, of the Military Services, and of P Area in State, were clearly 
conscious of this issue, particularly in light of the Korean incident 
being classified as police action and the peeviiar personality factors 
in the Far Eastern Command. 

The kashington solution for this issue was accomplished in- 
formally by using the departmental consultants to the Secretary of 
State under HSC-59/1. State obtained interservice and JOS agreement 
to its policy guidances on the government's information program on 
Korea. These guidances controlled Voice of America output from the 
United States and its relay points throughout the world. The same 
guidance was also sent through Army commmnications to the Theatre 
Commander in Tokyo as approved national policy on psychological 
varfare, In this way the theatre commander was provided with propa~ 
ganda guidances coming, as far as he officially knew, from the JCS. 
Even with the pest of communications, Washington could not. conceive 
of the many tactical variances arising from the vapid retreat, and 
almost equally sudden offensive, of the UN forces during 1950. Policy 
differences arose between Wasiington and the theatre commander and 
also between the civilian and military members of his staff, but 
these differences wore in the main passed off as details of inple- 
mentation rather than basic policy problems. 

As the Korean action commenced, the policy liaison between 
departments in Washington continued mainly on an informal basis. 

In mid-August, however, State Department publically announced the 
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establishment of a "National Psychological Strategy Board“ to develop - 
plans and guidances for the more effective implementation of America's 
foreign information program. The National Psychological Strategy 
Board wes under the chairmanship of the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs and consisted of the previously mentioned policy 
consultants under NSC 59/1 of the Secretary of Defense, the JCS and 
the Director of Central Intelligence. In addition, representatives 

of the National Security Resources Board and ECA joined in the dis- 
cussions. This Board met weelly to discuss and give at least informal 
approval to State's weekly guidances. It also reviewed the psycho- 
logical warfare planning activities of the IFIS staff. For example, 
in August, this Board recoumended that additional research be started 
on balloons as possible means of getting American views to the 


48/ 


Meanwhile the IFIS Staff had been attempting to develop an 


Russian people if a war could not be avoided. 


organization for psychological warfare planning during a national 
emergency. This was one of the three vesponsibilities assigned to 
IFTS under NSC-59/1 but at that moment, it ws the only one on which 
Stete and Defense representatives in IFIS had some hopes of reaching 
an agreement. State officials were determined that any nucleus for 


peacetime psychological warfare planning be retained in the Depart- 


ment of State in view of Congressional legislation. On planning 


during wartime, JCS and the services wished to participate in policy 


-plamiing as well as in coordination of psychological plans with military 


plans. State Department insisted that policy planning whether in 
peace or in war was the function of the Secretary of State. Because 
agreement could net be reached on the extreme positions and beceuse 
Zs/ (Ss) Under Sec/State to NSC, "/Second Progress Report,..on the 


Foreign Information Program (NSC-59/1)", 17 October 1950. State 
Dept. Bulletin XAIII (28 Aug 1950) p. 338. 
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psychological planning during a national emergency seemed most urgent, — 
IfTs eventually cane up with a proposal which was sent to the NSC as 
HOOT 

This paper was a State Departuent proposal. Psychological 
planning in an emergency should be performed by an independent agency, 
the head of which would be appointed by, and be responsible to, the 
Secretary of State. The proposal continued the existent interdepart- 
‘mental liaison, suggesting a board of policy consultants representing 
JCS, the eery CIA and the State Department, with a permanent 
staff from these same departments to prepare and coordinate the 
detailed plans and recommendations for psychological activity. It 
provided that the Secretary of Etate would be responsible for the 
formulation of policy and for the coordination of policy and plans 
for overt psychological warfare with the JCS and with covert planning, 
The Secretary of State would also be responsible for the implemen- 
_ tation and coordination of the national psychological warfare effort 
‘outside of military theatres. The JCS would be responsible for the 
execution and coordination of all psychological measures in military 
theatres. This State proposal ws opposed by the military, particu- 
larly the Secretary of Defense end the JCS. In view of the Korean 
situation, which ws not wr and certainly not peace, the military 
wanted the proposed psychological strategy board to be an independent 
agency, responsible only to the National security Council or to the 
President. During the Fall of 1950, the NsC Senior Staff attempted 
to reconcile these divergent views. Admitting failure on 28 December 
1950, the Senior Gtaff, in its own paper, NSC-74/1, reviewed the 
arguments on both sides and requested an NSC decision vhether the 


proposed psychological strategy board should be under the Secretary 
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of utate or be an independent office under the National Security 


i) 


Council. 49/ 


Paralleling but apparently indepandent: of the State-Defense 

differences about the proposed new agency to plan and coordinate 

the Amorican psychological effort was CIA's developing demand for 
clearer directives covering covert operations. It will be recalled 
that OPC of CIA was the agency under NSC-10/2 responsible for the 
planning and execution of covert operations to carry out national 
policy. To provide policy guidance, and necessary administrative 
support from the Department of Defense and the Department of State, 
“a policy liaison cormittee representing the Secretaries of State 

and Defense had been explicitly authorized by NSC-10/2. When JSPD 
was established in January 1650, its chief was invited to these weekly 
policy liaison meetings. His regular attendance developed into an 
extra-Legal membership on that policy conmittee. However, with the 
outbreals of the Korean incident and particularly with the approved 
national policy set forth in iSC-68/2, the increased demand for covert 
operations raised worrisome problems for the head of OPG and subsequent- 


ly for the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI). 


£9/ (TS) iSC-74, "Plan for National Psychological Warfare, " 10 July 
1950; (S) Memo, Exec Sec to senior Staff, "The National Psychological 
Effort," 8 December 1950; (7S) NSC-74/1, "Plan for National Psycho- 
logical Warfare,” 28 December 1950, 
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these covert activities, vhile directly authorized by NSC, required 
substantial increases in OPC personnel and funds as well as logistic 
support, These OPC pocuilmenaaes could only be provided by the Defense 
and State Departments since Congressional appropriations to CIA had 
been voted solely for its intelligence activities. The President's 
secret defense funds were not sufficient and it was not proper tint 
they ba used only for covert operations. There ws also en administra- 
tive problem arising from these increased demands for covert operations. 
OPC would become a larger organization than its own administrative 
parent, Central Intelligence Agency, This administrative difficulty 
Wes a thorny issue in view of the unique arrangements which had been 
allowed to develop between the head of OPC and DCI. DCI, although 
authorized by NSC-10/2 to supervise OPC, had allowed OFC to go its 
own way. In the Fall of 1950 a new Director of Central Intelligence 
arrived. The new DCI determined that 0:'C would be an integral part 
of GIA and OFC vould come under his policy, as well as administrative, 
responsibility. He also decided that if NsC wanted CIA to increase 
its covert activities, NSC should explicitly direct that the personnel | 
and material support for such covert operations would be provided 
by the Departments of Defense and State. The CIA/OPC people, as well 
as the Director of Central Intelligence, also wanted more explicit 
policy guidance for covert activity from these Departments and from 
WoC. These aeeee problems were developing in CIA and being sug- 
gested to the N&O staff when that staff was concerned with the 
reconciliation of the State-Defense disagreement over the psycho- 
Logical strategy board. 20/ 
50/7 Interviews with appropriate CIA authorities, with John Magruder, 
Rear idm. Leslie Stevens. ‘There is a large file of OPC working 


papers on this problem which has been collected under the heading, 
(TS) "Magnitude", 
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The confusion in the covert psychological effort was brought 
to the attention of the National Security Council in early December. 
Central Intelligence was informed that the President .as preparing 
to proclaim a state of national emergency. Covert operations under 
paragraph 4 of NSC-10/2 would then become the direct responsibility 
of the JCS. CIA desired to be certain that the National Security | 
Council properly understood the implications of covert operations and 
that, if necessary, it would direct paragraph 4 in NSC-10/2 be held 
in abeyance. At an NSC meeting in carly December the DCI presented 
this problem to the NSC as well as CIA's inereasing responsibilities 
for covert operations. He clearly indicated the need for CIA having 
payehelosieal policy directives interpreting the NSC objectives from 
an agency on a much higher level than the existing policy liaison 
committee. It is not clear what impression CIA's appeal had on the 
Notional Security Council. NSC Gid order that JOS! control of 
covert operations in case of a national emergency should be held . 
in abeyance until this eeake be further considered and a final de- 
cision given, ‘There was no evidence of any NSC attitude on the re- 
quested policy directives to govern covert operations, 

This CIA effort to improve the planning and administration of 
covert operations peralleled the disagreement between State and 
Defense on the psychological strategy board proposed in N&C-74. 

There was still another parallel development which seems ica 
substantially influenced the Presidential decision in early January 

to remove the issue of psychological operations from Nsc. Congressional 
and public opinion had been anxiously aroused by the Soviet's atomic 
explosions. There had been Congressional proposals that the enor- 
mous appropriations for national defense and atomic development might 
better be used for overseas informational programs vhich night wean 
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tho world and even Russia away from aggressive action. There had also 
been serious Congressional discussion of an intensified American 
psychological effort to weeken the Russian position. With the 
blessings of State Department's Public Affairs people, Congress was 
considering a series of resolutions proclaining America's continuing 
friendship for the Russian people as distinct from the Kremlin. It 

was hoped that such official statements might develop a psychological 
cleavage between the Russian people and their leaders. Similarly, in 
discugsions of continued recovery aid there had been increased at- 
tention given to the use of such funds to entice the Ruesiens and 

their satellites to weaceful cooperation with the Western powers. There 
were also rumors that Congressmen and influential business leaders were 
orgeniging to push for a stronger American psychological effort to 


counter the apparent Russien victories in tne world-wide propaganda war. 


‘The National Free Europe Committees, more widely mown by its well pub- 


Licized Radio Free rope, attracted a great deal of public attention 
in tho Fall of 1950. In Congressional discussions, there wera invidious 
comparisons between tie approach of Itacic Free Europe, & private ad« 
venture, and the official Voice of dmorica in their respective programs 
to the Russian people. These elenenis raised the specter of a Congress— 
4onal decision for an American psychological warfore organization. 

It is not now possible to estinete the influences which resulted 
in the President's decision on N.C-74/1. The NSC staff had requested 
that the National Seewrity Counell decide whether the proposed psycho- 
logical strategy board should be responsible to the Secratary of State 
ox be an independent body. It is not clear whether the NSC made any 
recamendution to the President, but it is reported that the President, 


having already considered setting up an independent board, informed the 
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WSC on 4 denuery 1951 that he was requesting the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and Admiral Sydney Souers to study and resolve 
the question for him. The President indicated that he was disgusted 
at the interagency bickerings and the continued inability of his two 
major executive departments to settle their own problems. He was, 
therefore, taking it out of the interdepartmental discussion and 
he would make a personal decision. However, months were to elapse 
before Souers and Lawton, the Director of the Budget, cane up with 
the desired directive establishing an independent psychological 
strategy board which was approved end promulgated by the President 
on 4 April 1951. a ; 
Tt would appear that the President had determined to establish 
a separate board for psychological activities before he assigned 
Sovers and Lawton their task. During the subsequent three months, 
all the old arguments representing the positions of State, Defense 
and CIA were hashed over”with Souers, Some Bureau of the Budget 
people were opposed to another separate agency. Defense and CLA 
apparently were in independent agreement on the desirability of an 
agency separate from State with coordinating authority but without 
operational responsibilities. Representatives of State long argued 
that any independent body must necessarily conflict with the policy 
planning prerogatives of the Secretary of Gtate. State suggested 
that its existing National Psychological Strategy Board fulfilled 
all the functions and requirements of a new agency, if only the NSC 
or the President vould formally sanction it, ‘The "give and take" of 


the various positions was evidenced in the many revisions of the 


Bi Thterview with Rear Adm. Sydney Souers, USN, (Ret.) 
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draft directive, 


Eventually in late March 1951, there was general, but not enthusi-- 
astic, agreement on a directive to establish a Psychological Strategy 
Board (PSB). Thia directive was approved and promulgated by the Presi- 
dent on 4 April 1961. Like most government action, this directive ws 
a compromise. PSB ws an independent entity, bub PoB actually was a 
committee of the top policy officials of the three interested agencies: 
‘State, Defense and CIA. An independent Director would be appointed by 
the President to provide a responsible person to present papers to the 
PSB and to execute its decisions, However, the directive explicitly 
stated that PSB and its staff would not become an operating agency. 

PSB was authorized to plan psychological operations on the strategic 
level of the NSC, to coordinate the implementation of the psychological 
strategy by the operating agencies, and to evaluate the results of the 
entire psychological effort in its fulfillment of national policy. Fi-- 
nally PSB was authorized to report directly to NSC and to the President. 
The major accomplishment of the directive for PSB ws that interdepart- 
mental planning end coordination in the psycholcgical field was raised 
to a much higher level, just below the NoC but with a tenuous connection 
to the President, Irs, and IFIO,; under the NSC-43 and 59 series had 
been under the departments. PSB now was in a sense on a level parallel 
with, if not equal’ to, the departments. 

The President approved PSB's establishment on 4 April 1951 but 
additional months elapsed before POB met and its staff was organized. 
Hence, after four years of unsuccessful interdepartmental discussions 
about America's psychological activity, the separate interdepartmental 


52/ Interview with Adm. Souers and Charles Schwartzvalder, Bureau of 
the Budget. 
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organization recomended by SWNCC had been adopted. Only time 


will tell whether the PSB idea was the appropriate solution. 
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Foreword 


From a military commander's perspective, the role of 
psychological operations (PSYOP) in the successful planning and 
execution of modern military operations is absolutely essential. 
The recent successes of PSYOP in Panama and the Persian Gulf 
amply demonstrate its importance in achieving our military 
objectives and national goals. PSY OP is an integral part of the 
United States Special Operations Command mission. Today, the 
military faces a dynamic and unpredictable world. PSYOP will 
remain a valuable instrument in our overall defense posture and 
will be a Key asset in the fulfillment of US national policy. 

Psychological Operations: Principles and Case Studies serves 
as a fundamental guide to PSYOP philosophy, concepts, 
principles, issues, and thought for both those new to, and those 
experienced in, the PSYOP field and PSYOP applications. This 
book clarifies the value of PSYOP as a cost-effective weapon and 
incorporates it as a psychological instrument of US military and 
political power, especially given our present budgetary 
constraints. The authors contribute to the understanding of 
psychological operations by presenting diverse articles that 
portray the value of the planned use of human actions to 
influence perceptions, public opinion, attitudes, and behaviors 
so that PSYOP victories can be achieved in war and in peace. The 
four sections classify articles with related themes into a common 
category. 

Part I offers an overview of the nature and scope of PSYOP and 
serves as an introduction to the overall nature, historical 
background, concepts, and principles of psychological 
operations. These independent articles, which reflect the broad 
scope of historical development and thought about PSYOP, are 
intended to be a foundation for understanding the basic nature 
and key elements of PSYOP. 

Part II follows with issues and influences related to developing 
effective US strategy, doctrine, and structure for conducting 
psychological and political warfare. The authors focus on those 


psychological issues and roles that have been recurrent as our 
national policy, objectives, and strategy have been formulated 
and implemented. They explain historical and contemporary 
elements of the national policy process and the framework 
within which national PS YOP policy is formulated, 
administered, and implemented. 

Part III deals with the objectives and activities of strategic, 
tactical, operational, and other types of PS YOP. These authors 
emphasize that all forms of PSYOP should primarily support 
the attainment of national policy and objectives. They 
conclude that the key to all US PSYOP is credibility of the 
message as defined by the influencing or changing of 
perceptions, ‘attitudes, and behaviors through utilization of 
words and actions. 

In Part IV the authors use case studies to present and 
clarify PSYOP goals, roles, and methods. One of the editors of 
this book condenses and analyzes (1) US and Vietcong PSYOP 
in the Vietnam War and (2) the Iraqi propaganda network. The 
other writers examine tactical and consolidation PS YOP 
activities in Operations Just Cause and Promote Liberty in 
Panama. They address (1) our national antidrug policy and its 
relationship to the role of military psychological operations 
and (2) the importance of the political-psychological 
dimensions of conflict and insurgency. 

By addressing the breadth and depth of psychological 
operations thought, this collection of PS YOP articles serves as 
a valuable knowledge base for those who read it. A major 
purpose of the book is to pull together those previously 
published articles under One cover in one volume. 
Psychological Operations should stimulate your thinking and 
reinforce the value of PSYOP. 
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Frank L. Goldstein, PhD 

Col, USAF 

Dean of Research 

Air Command and Staff College 


Preface 


This book explores the breadth and depth of fundamental 
PSY OP roles, principles, and methods. Many of these readings 
were previously published in professional journals. Psychological 
Operations: Principles and Case Studies is not a collective work 
and does not attempt to be. Each article is an independent effort 
and together they represent a cross section of what the "best and 
brightest" feel is key to both offensive and defensive psycho- 
logical operations. What the 24 contributors share, besides their 
own particular expertise in PSYOP, is a recognition that a clear 
understanding of PSYOP is important to our national defense 
and to the way PSYOP should be conducted in the future. 

Understanding PSY OP is not a simple task. Historically, both 
military and civilian discussions of PSY OP throughout the 
leadership spectrum have regularly substituted cliches, myths, 
and untruths for hard evidence or analysis of what PSYOP is and 
how it can serve our national objectives. PSYOP policy and 
doctrine have not received their deserved attention while hostile 
PSYOP efforts against the US are misunderstood and often 
ineffectively countered. 

Although the Soviet threat has ended, three Soviet PSYOP 
articles are deliberately included because the classic Soviet 
PSYOP model has been taught and integrated into third world 
countries all over the world and will continue to be an influence 
in the international arena. 

In 1984, a major effort began to revitalize the state of 
psychological operations in the United States. That effort was 
spearheaded in 1985 by a document known as the DOD PSYOP 
Master Plan. The plan evolved over several years and revision 
began again in 1990, just prior to the Persian Gulf War. The 
plan directed the overall revitalization of US psychological 
operations; it directed that PSYOP be fully integrated into 
planning and military operations; it directed that PSYOP be 
considered for immediate and effective use in crises and 
hostilities; and it directed the use of overt PSYOP programs in 


peacetime. The plan presented an across-the-board baseline of 
problem areas and laid out specific remedial actions for 
fundamental improvements in our capability to employ PSYOP 
in peace, crisis, and war. 

This volume is also an ongoing effort. While the collected 
articles will expand both the knowledge and understanding of 
psychological operations past and present, many of these 
authors would not have written their articles without the 
initial revitalization-and Air University Press may not have 
published them had they been written. The essays present 
critical PSYO'p issues, problems, activities, and techniques in 
the book's four sections, which classify articles with related 
themes into a common category. 

We must underscore the fact that these essays are indepen- 
dent of each other. Many were written and published decades 
ago, and most were originally published in differing formats with 
differing style requirements. Those that were written in the 
present tense years ago have been edited to reflect the past 
tense. We have retained the original flavor of each essay, but 
some style changes have been made to conform more closely to 
current Air University Press style. Some essays have notes, some 
don't; some have bibliographies, some don't; some have 
appendixes, some don't. We have retained the original styles, 
with this exception: Notes number 1 that appeared at the titles of 
some original essays have been removed and the references 
thereto have been moved to the bottom of the first page. 

We are grateful to the 24 contributing authors and regret 
that we could not include biographical information on all of 
them; unfortunately, we were unable to obtain biographical 
data on Preston S. Abbott. We thank J. Schmier, B. Karabaich, 
and C. Williamson, who provided assistance to MSet Blair and 
Col Goldstein, and we are especially grateful to Maj Thomas P. 
Sands, Florida ANG, who provided editorial assistance to the 
entire project in its early stages. We also extend our gratitude 
to those who provided outstanding administrative and 
technical support. In particular, Majors Stephen Asher, USAF, 
and James V. Keifer, USAF, Retired; Ms Victoria L. Blessing 
and Ms Eva E. Hensley; SFC Roger D. Crocker, USAR; SSgt 
Sherri Adler, USAFR; Sgt Manuel D. Gonzalez, USAFR: and 
A1C Jayme L. Laurent, Florida ANG. 


PART I 


Nature and Scope of 
Psychological Operations 
(PS YOP) 


Introduction 


The scope of military PSYOP during World War ITI, the 
Korean War, and in much of the 1960s was primarily limited 
to combat propaganda and psychological warfare (psywar). 
During those times, it was accepted as a specialized tactical 
application and as a subordinate operation. The experiences of 
these conflicts, especially the Vietnam War, convinced some 
American military and political leaders that the psychological 
dimension of national power and conflict encompasses diverse 
elements ‘and many activities-nonmilitary as well as 
military-in both peacetime and war in support of our national 
policy and objectives. Its scope can vary from the tactical 
battlefield to the operational theater to the strategic levels of 
conflict to national political and military goals. 

Part I serves as an introduction to the overall nature, 
historical background, and concepts of PSYOP, and to some 
principles that can be used for training in the field of 
psychological operations. The independent articles in this 
section reflect the broad range of historical development and 
thought about PSYOP and are intended to be a foundation for 
understanding the basic nature and key elements of PSYOP. 

Col Frank L. Goldstein, USAF, and Col Daniel W. 
Jacobowitz, USAF, Retired, provide a general introduction to 
and a commonly accepted definition of PSYOP. The authors 
explore the three types of PSYOP and give several examples of 
strategic, tactical, operational, and consolidation PSYOP. They 
divide propaganda into white, gray, and black classes, and 
present the various resources of psychological operations. The 
six major military objectives of PSYOP are condensed for the 
reader. 

The late Col Fred W. Walker, USAF, Retired, presents 
strategic concepts for military PSYOP to enhance the overall 
understanding of the PSYOP dimension and its challenges. His 
emphasis is on the public's understanding that the US 
government does not engage in public disinformation activities 
in pursuit of national policy. He addresses strategic rather 
than tactical battlefield and operational PSYOP. He focuses on 
the concept that ''truth is the best propaganda" and analyzes 


efforts to counter Soviet global disinformation. Walker died 
before the dissolution of the Soviet Union; however, the article 
represents a clear and precise use of Soviet PSYOP between 
1917 and 1990. 

Col Alfred H. Paddock, Jr., USAF, Retired, provides a brief 
perspective on the evolution of military PSYOP. He addresses 
the 1985 Department of Defense (DOD) PSYOP Master Plan as 
the major framework for rebuilding worldwide military PS YOP 
capabilities in support of national objectives in peace and 
crisis and at all levels of conflict. Colonel Paddock presents 
several essential themes for remedial actions-developing 
comprehensive joint PSYOP doctrine, developing an adequate 
number of #PSYOP planners on joint staffs, and improving 
commanders’ understanding of PSYOP capabilities and 
missions. 

Col Benjamin F. Findley, Jr., USAFR, analyzes the many 
similarities between civilian business marketing and military 
PSYOP. His premise is that, just as marketing and promotion 
processes in business have dedicated necessary resources and 
utilized persuasive strategies and tactics to successfully 
influence perceptions, motivations, attitudes, and opinions to 
achieve results, so military PSYOP can and should employ 
similar approaches to market our country. Colonel Findley 
focuses on basic persuasion and marketing principles and on 
business lessons learned. 


Psychological Operations 


An Introduction 


Col Frank L. Goldstein, USAF 
Col Daniel W. Jacobowitz, USAF, Retired 


If your opponent is of choleric temper, try to irritate him. If 
he is arrogant, try to encourage his egotism. If the enemy 
troops are well prepared after reorganization, try to wear 
them down. If they are united, try to sow dissension among 
them. 


— General Tao Hanzhang; translated by Yuan Shibing 
Sun Tzu's Art of War: The Modern Chinese Interpretation 


PSY OP is a vital element within the broad range of US 
political, military, economic, and ideological actions. Properly 
employed, PSYOP reduces the morale and combat efficiency of 
enemy troops and creates dissidence and disaffection within 
their ranks. Psychological operations can promote resistance 
within a civilian populace against a hostile regime or be 
employed to enhance the image of a legitimate government. 
The ultimate objective of American PSYOP is to convince 
enemy, friendly, and neutral nations and forces to take action 
favorable to the US and its allies. Because of the nature of the 
parent society and the comparative case of detecting falsehood 
in a multimedia world, US overt PSYOP campaigns are limited 
to presenting factually correct material. It would be 
disingenuous to claim that a balanced picture is presented in 
US propaganda, but the actual material presented in any 
particular overt PSYOP message will be verifiable against 
independent sources. 

Truth and falsehood in propaganda must be separated from 
overt and covert operations and the issue of white, gray, and 
black (false) propaganda. Overt propaganda is produced by a 
government or organization that takes responsibility for it. 
Because of police state conditions or tactical considerations, it 
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may have to be disseminated by covert means, such as agents 
who risk their lives to transport and distribute the materials. 

Overt propaganda may be true or false. Since the effect of 
propaganda depends on credibility, overt sources that utilize 
falsehoods quickly lose all effectiveness. Overt propaganda is 
also known as white propaganda because the source takes 
responsibility for it. Gray propaganda is material that is 
distributed without an identified source. It may be true or 
false. Black propaganda is material produced by one source 
that purports to have emanated from another source. Such 
covert produytions may be used to damage the credibility of a 
white (truthful) source by disseminating obvious falsehoods 
under the label of the previously trusted source. Black 
propaganda-if effective at all-quickly loses effectiveness 
unless the populace is particularly susceptible to rumors, 

manipulation, and distortion of fact. Nevertheless, black 
propaganda can be highly effective if properly planned. For 
example, should intel sources determine that an invasion is 
imminent, broadcasting that fact under an aegis purporting to 
be that of the potential invader removes all surprise and 
falsifies all the invader's claims of a "just" war. 

Propaganda may legitimately be economical of the truth. For 
example, in describing the triumph of democracy there is no 
particular obligation to discuss the role of Boss 'tweed in 
urban politics. 

Military psychological operations are inherently joint 
operations. Unified, joint task force, and other military 
commanders identify target audiences and develop PSYOP 
themes, campaigns, and products. These are submitted 
through channels to the joint chiefs for approval. The 
principles of developing a PSYOP campaign are applicable 
across the operational continuum. Although the complexity of 
the methodology varies with the level of conflict, 
considerations for development of PSYOP campaigns are the 
same for counterterrorism as they are for global war. 

The psychological dimension covers the battlefield as well as 
the effects upon the soldiers fighting the battle, their military 
leaders and staffs, the political leaders, and the civilian 
population. On the field of battle, US forces want to face an 
enemy who is both unsure about his cause and capabilities 
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and sure about his impending doom; an enemy who, even if 
unwilling to surrender, has little will to engage in combat. 

It is US policy that psychological operations will be 
conducted across the operational continuum. It must be 
understood that psychological operations are conducted 
continuously to influence foreign perceptions and attitudes in 
order to effect changes in foreign behavior favorable to US 
national security objectives. Any type or level of PSYOP can be 
conducted at any point along the operational continuum. The 
operational environment in which psychological operations are 
conducted does not, by itself, dictate or limit PSYOP actions or 
the level of PSYOP applied. 

In environments short of declared war, national PSYOP 
policy is normally derived from official policy statements and 
declarations on US foreign policy as well as national security 
policy. Interagency coordination is required. During declared 
war, the policy emanates from the national command 
authorities (NCA) upon approval of plans submitted by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD). This national policy is 
executed through a strategy of coherent international 
information programs, which consist of US information 
dissemination efforts dealing with policy and information. It is 
essential that PSYOP themes and products reflect and support 
national policy, these overt messages are as official as any 
White House press release. Therefore, appropriate PSYOP 
policy and strategy must fully integrate Department of Defense 
(DOD) PSY OP into these international information programs to 
alleviate the potential for disseminating contradictory 
information. 

Psychological actions such as show of force, cover, and 
deception have been used throughout history to influence 
enemy groups and leaders. Modern psychological operations 
are enhanced by the expansion of mass communication 
capabilities. Nations can multiply the effects of their military 
capabilities by communicating directly to their enemies a 
threat of force or retaliation, conditions of surrender, safe 
passage for defectors, incitations to sabotage, support to 
resistance groups, and other messages. The effectiveness of 
this communication on the target audience depends on their 
perceptions of the communicator's credibility-does the 
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communicator have the capability to carry out the threatened 
actions? 

PSYOP actions convey information not only to intended 
target audiences but also to foreign intelligence systems. 
Therefore, PSYOP messages must be coordinated with cover 
and deception plans and activities, along with operational 
security planners, to ensure that essential secrecy is realized 
and that PSYOP messages reinforce cover and deception 
objectives. Skillful content analysts can determine overall 
intentions by carefully analyzing PSYOP messages and PSYOP 
planners cark screen their own products to ensure that only 
the overt intention is broadcast. The methodology of overt 
propaganda analysis is arcane and difficult, as much derived 
from art as science. Some practitioners believe the method is 
more valid when aimed at totalitarian propaganda than PSYOP 
produced by democracies. Democratic propaganda normally is 
far less patterned, possibly because the products reflect a less 
organized process-ad hoc arrangements, swiftly evolving 
policies, lack of hidden agendas, or, frequently, no agendas at 
all. Totalitarian-especially communist-propaganda may be 
easier to analyze because it is highly formalized and patterned. 

There is a psychological dimension within any element of 
national power projection, particularly the military element. 
Foreign perceptions of US military capabilities are fundamental 
to strategic deterrent capability. Therefore, US policymakers 
must articulate our national and military actions (if we don't, 
others will). Communicating unambiguously to allies, enemies, 
and neutrals is a key element of US national strategy. The 
effectiveness of deterrence, power projection, and other strategic 
concepts hinges on our ability to influence the perceptions of 
others. 

For these communications, any player in the US government 
or overall body politic may become an important tactical 
element regardless of the strategic position that the player 
holds. In conveying the will of the United States, the firm set of 
the president's jaw in drawing "'a line in the sand"' may have as 
much influence on international, and especially adversarial, 
understanding of US policy as the actions taken by the 
government. Supporting statements by other officials, 
including the secretary of state, congressional leaders, and 
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military commanders, similarly are tactical elements carrying 
out the information strategy. Tactical actions of this nature, 
delivered at the strategic level, are analogous to the actual 
tactical delivery of weapons to targets of a strategic nature in a 
shooting war. Since much of policy is devoted to achieving 
national goals while ameliorating genuine conflict and 
avoiding a shooting war, tactical performance of these roles by 
strategic elements of the political/ military system is critical to 
national policy. One of the benefits of the open political 
process-disseminated and monitored by a free and aggressive 
media-is that individuals who would be inadequate tactical 
communicators tend to be shunted away from positions for 
which the nation's fate requires skillful performance. Military 
PSYOP may be undertaken at the strategic level, augmenting 
other national communications systems, particularly in areas 
for which the peacetime national systems-such as the United 
States Information Agency-have no access. 

In every case, it is crucial that military PSYOP be integrated 
with other national communications, since the audiences will 
accept military PSYOP messages as official positions. To 
ensure this process, military psychological operations rely on a 
planned, systematic process of conveying messages to, and 
influencing, selected foreign groups. The messages conveyed 
by military PSYOP are intended to promote particular themes 
that result in desired foreign attitudes and behaviors. 
Therefore, PSYOP may be used to establish and reinforce 
foreign perceptions of US military capability, determination, 
and responsiveness to US political goals and to support overall 
US policy. 

Psychological operations are an important dimension of 
overall military operations. They may be used by commanders 
to influence the attitudes and behavior of foreign groups in a 
manner favorable to the achievement of US national objectives. 
Thus, the principal purpose of DOD PSY OP is to persuade 
foreign audiences to change or enhance attitudes or behaviors in 
a manner favorable to one or more national security objectives. 
Additionally, PSYOP can counter foreign propaganda that 
adversely affects the achievement of US objectives. 

The United States typically distinguishes between PSYOP on 
a strategic level and PSYOP on a tactical, battlefield level. 
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Strategic psychological operations are usually considered an 
aspect of public diplomacy and are normally established and 
guided by intergovernment working groups created for a 
particular short-term situation or regional area of concern. 
The intergovernment groups meet periodically to clarify 
strategic PSYOP policy in light of political and military 
developments of the day. At the present time, however, the US 
government has no permanent mechanism to institutionalize 
this process. 

In tactical or battlefield PSYOP, commanders use such 
techniques as loudspeaker broadcasts and leaflet drops with 
the intent of generating a force multiplier without having to 
increase force size. Psyopsers support tactical deception, 
counterterrorism, counterpropaganda, and other nontraditional 
means as the tactical situation merits. PSYOP messages 
cannot replace tactical performance or redeem inadequate 
training, weapons, or tactics that result in poor combat 
performance. However, the methodology can increase the 
overall functional degradation of enemy capability. Missiles, 
bombs, bullets, and maneuvers establish the context for 
PSYOP multiplication and hastening the cumulative results of 
tactical competence. Psychological operations speed the 
positive effects of military prowess, and may, under certain 
conditions, delay the consequences of military failure. Because 
psychological operations multiply desired effects, positive 
outcomes can result in quicker victory at lower cost in 
material, time, and casualties. Whether strategic or tactical, 
PSYOP uses any available means of communication to achieve 
desired ends. In Western circles, truthfulness is a desirable 
goal in itself, and is the principal means for building credibility 
among targeted audiences. Success in PSYOP rests on 
thorough analysis and planning. 

Modern PSYOP planning includes a target analysis that 
consists of several phases. The first phase identifies possible 
target audiences. Once the target audience is identified, such 
target characteristics as vulnerabilities, susceptibilities, 
conditions, and effectiveness are analyzed. Vulnerabilities are 
the four psychological factors that affect the target audience: 
perception, motivation, stress, and attitude. Susceptibilities 
include the degree to which the target audience can be 
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influenced to respond to the message it receives. Conditions of 
the target audience include all environmental factors-social, 
economic, political, military, and physical-that influence the 
target audience. Audience effectiveness is the capability of the 
target audience to carry out the psyopser's desired response. 
The concept of audience effectiveness is fundamental to 
PSYOP success at strategic and tactical levels. If the goal is 
functional destruction of an enemy tactical unit, the effective 
audience may be individual soldiers, who may be persuaded to 
desert, defect, or defect in place; that is, simply fail to perform 
without overtly resisting their commanders. Other goals may 
require finding different effective audiences. The responsive 
audience in a battlefield air interdiction campaign could be the 
civilian workers who repair damaged railroads and bridges. 
Truthfully reporting that they are at risk from restrikes of 
previously damaged targets may dissuade them from 
voluntarily working. However, if they are slave laborers, the 
audience may be nonresponsive regardless of their suscep- 
tibility. The responsive audience may be taskmasters, or 
high-level commanders. For example, the susceptibility of the 
high-level audiences may be threats of war crimes prosecution. 
Both audiences will have to be convinced, by multiple 
messages, if the campaign is to be effective. Once the above 
analysis of audiences is accomplished, the psyopser seeks to 
determine the specific psychological plan that supports the 
national objective. 

Psychological operations have been a part of military 
strategy since armies first took the field of battle. The Persian 
Gulf War and the employment of PSYOP by both sides were 
the most recent chapter in a long history of PSYOP as an 
integral part of military strategy. Throughout much of military 
history, PSYOP's presence has been felt in battlefield cam- 
paigns. Psychological operations were integrated into the 
commander's scheme of maneuver before the label of PSYOP 
was invented and without the benefit of thorough or scientific 
planning. An early example of how PSYOP was planned and 
applied in ancient battle is contained in the writings of the 
Chinese strategist Sun Tzu, who stated that the most noble 
victory was to subdue his enemy without a fight. Another was 
the successful exploits of Genghis Khan (the Mongolian 
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general Temujin), who would soften his enemy's will to resist 
by spreading rumors about his own army's strength and 
fierceness. His planning was simple and, seemingly, relevant 
and effective. 

As early as the Battle of Bunker Hill, colonial military 
PSYOP operators used leaflets designed to work on the 
susceptibilities of the effective audience. Leaflets distributed 
among British troops in Boston by trusted colonial agents 
were based upon analysis of the situation and the conditions 
the British troops anticipated, as well as their motivation. 
Thus, some leaflets reported that food and provisions among 
the colonial troops were far superior to the hardtack fed the 
British, and that switching sides would result in an immediate 
improvement in diet. More important and effective was an 
appeal to a basic desire to improve the British soldier's status 
in life, an important factor in motivating enlistment. Many 
troops had joined merely to obtain subsistence or with the 
hope of achieving enough riches to obtain farmland. The most 
effective message slightly pointed out that to obtain land in the 
colonies, a soldier needed merely to desert and walk west until 
he found a suitable plot. Hessian mercenaries in particular 
responded to this appeal later in the war, and a considerable 
number of the present-day Pennsylvania Dutch owe their 
ancestry to the effectiveness of this appeal as these soldiers 
settled in a language-compatible area in which they were 
unlikely to be turned over to British authority. Colonial 
strategic psychological operations were masterful from 
inception, with Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine effectively 
working their various chosen audiences while Benjamin 
Franklin used his post in France to bolster not only continental 
support-which eventually resulted in the Franco-American 
force that was victorious at Yorktown-but also helped bring 
Lafayette, Pulaski, and Kosciuszko to American shores. The 
campaigns within Britain that drained political support for the 
war were most effective. Battlefield competence was important 
to the success of this effort and included not only victories at 
Trenton and other places but also the amazing raids by John 
Paul Jones upon English coastal towns, whose political effect 
far outshone their minimal military tmportance. James H. 
Doolittle's raid on Japan-undertaken for the same purposes 
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and with analogous military results-was foreshadowed in 
methodology and in equivalent technological means almost 
150 years before. 

In the American Civil War, both sides of the conflict directed 
strategic campaigns at England in the hope of winning 
support for their respective causes. It remains questionable, 
however, that these campaigns had been formally planned and 
that the proper resources were marshaled to execute them. 
The Southern campaign was virtually undercut by the 
Confederate refusal to sell cotton to Great Britain. This 
economic suicide overwhelmed any positive effects that media 
campaigns may have engendered. 

During World War I, PSYOP came into its own as a formal 
activity. Almost all countries involved in the war used forms of 
strategic and tactical PSYOP. Many countries formed military 
units specializing in propaganda. These units' primary duties 
included distribution of leaflets by balloon and aircraft. The 
linkage among planning, resource mobilization, and execution 
by these agencies appeared to be an uncomplicated matter. 
How the PSYOP details were integrated into the shooting war 
of the day, or how well PSYOP induced surrenders, was not 
recorded for history. What is known, however, is that 
surrenders occurred with a positive correlation to PSYOP 
activities. Thus, military analysts began taking a new look at 
PSYOP as an ingredient with surprising impact on the battle. 
Psychological operations were a resource because they 
induced stress on both civilian and military forces of the 
enemy. 

During World War II, propaganda activities became known 
as psychological warfare (psywar). Public broadcast radio, 
about 20 years old at this point, was called into play. 
Tank-mounted loudspeakers with a range of approximately 
two miles amplified the ability of the human voice to reach 
opposing combatants. Besides media programs, military 
actions were undertaken for their PSYOP effect. The Doolittle 
raid against Japan was considered an important PSYOP event 
for at least two reasons. The carefully planned raid demon- 
strated credibly to the Japanese that the US could reach and 
bomb their homeland, prompting them to take unnecessary 
steps for home defense. More important perhaps, news of the 
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success back home caused morale to soar in an American 
population desperate for a victory. Planning, mobilization, and 
execution all worked in this one instance. However, it must be 
noted that during this war, aircrews frequently expressed 
reluctance to risk themselves on leaflet-dropping missions 
because they lacked confidence in that methodology as a 
means of bringing victory nearer. 

In the years that followed, PSYOP matured as a combat force 
multiplier, albeit through a series of starts and stops. During 
the 1950s, the Soviet Union made great strides in both 
strategic and internal PSYOP. Soviet client-states began very 
elaborate psychological operations for foreign insurgents and 
home consurhption. At the same time, little was apparently 
being planned in Western PSY OP circles. 

Although strategic and tactical psychological operations 
were effectively integrated by the North Vietnamese during the 
Vietnam era, US PSYOP planning was not effectively formalized 
or coordinated with operations and troop mobilizations. It was in 
Vietnam that propaganda activities assumed the current term 
PSY OP-and television was a new medium. The North Viet- 
namese mastered the art of using the international media, 
particularly television, for their PSYOP. The US government 
was ineffective in both public information and public policy in 
mobilizing its public for the war. As a result of this negative 
experience in Vietnam, the US government learned the 
importance of domestic and foreign support of major policy 
goals. 

In the more recent conflicts, PSYOP has been integrated 
with combat operations. In the Falklands, Afghanistan, Africa, 
South and Central America, Grenada, Panama, and the 
Persian Gulf, PSYOP was included by all parties. PSYOP even 
became a critical part of the terrorist mode of operations 
during the seventies and were part of the Iraqi PSYOP plan 
when they threatened terrorist activities. 

Any student of PSYOP will quickly learn how important 
PSYOP can be in political and military strategy. What every 
student should strive for is an internalization of the concept 
proposed by Sun Tzu, the Chinese military strategist, that to 
fight and conquer in all your battles is not supreme excellence; 
supreme excellence consists of breaking the enemy's 
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resistance without resorting to fighting. Because soldiers and 
civilians have not fundamentally changed in nature or 
psychology since Sun Tzu wrote these observations, they 
remain appropriate today. 


Strategic Concepts for 
Military Operations 


Col Fred W. Walker, USAF, Retired* 


For many years, people have indicated a lack of under- 
standing ~of exactly what military psychological operations 
(PSY OP) entail. News media refer to PSYOP as psychological 
warfare (psywar) and imply that there is some nefarious 
objective or purpose in such action. They usually indicate that 
there is some element of deliberate misinformation-or even 
some public lies-involved in such activity. It is time that these 
misperceptions were set straight. The public must understand 
that the United States government does not engage in public 
disinformation activities in pursuing national policy. This 
article concentrates on peacetime strategic concepts, setting 
aside the loudspeaker and leaflet activities of the battlefield. 

Joint Pub /-02, Department of Defense Dictionary of Military 
and Associated Terms (1 December 1989) broadly defines 
strategic psychological activities as ''planned psychological 
activities in peace and war which normally pursue objectives 
to gain the support and cooperation of friendly and neutral 
countries and to reduce the will and the capacity of hostile or 
potentially hostile countries to wage war." 

This is demonstrably any program that supports a long-term 
effort to achieve a national or regional foreign policy objective 
through persuasion. We might consider the term persuasive 
communications to mean the same thing as psychological 
operations. 

How did we become focused on strategic psychological 
activities? Quite fundamentally, various administrations 
assessed that the United States was falling behind in world 
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influence because the global propaganda and disinformation 
efforts of the Soviet Union were directed against US foreign 
policy objectives. As a result of this assessment, President 
Ronald Reagan directed the Department of Defense (DOD) to 
revitalize its psychological operations capabilities and use 
them to support national security objectives in all legal and 
proper areas. 

Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger ordered an 
extensive study on how best to implement the president's 
direction. This action resulted in a master plan to revitalize 
military capabilities and better apply them to support 
long-term peacetime national security objectives. Key elements 
in his plan involved (1) separating the profession of PSYOP 
from the more narrow field of special operations and (2) signifi- 
cantly restructuring staffs and units. He also recommended 
enhanced interagency coordination. 

It is important to stress the fact that US military psycho- 
logical operations in peacetime do not involve misinformation 
or anything related to the Soviet concept of disinformation. 
Truth must be our guideline in every undertaking. After World 
War II, Dick Crossman, the British master of international 
influence activities, counseled that truth is the very essence of 
strategic peacetime foreign policy efforts and that it should be 
our fundamental guideline. US policy must endorse his astute 
recommendation. 

DOD is still engaged in a period of transition to revitalize its 
military PSYOP capabilities. We envision a number of strategic 
roles and missions, all of which support objectives derived 
from published national security policy. 

According to the annual defense guidance document, our 
fundamental national security objective is to deter conflict. 
This is clearly a psychological phenomenon because it occurs 
in the mind of a potential enemy. When an enemy perceives 
that it would be too costly for him to attack or that he would 
probably lose if he started a war, then he elects not to attack 
and conflict has been deterred. His mental decision, based 
upon his perception of our capabilities and resolve, is the key 
element in the process of deterrence. Military PSYOP in 
support of this fundamental defense objective, then, should 
seek to clarify and focus this perception. 
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Military PSYOP programs designed to enhance deterrence 
should include those that support arms control talks as well 
as those that clarify and explain national aims for strategic 
nuclear force posture. Efforts to clearly describe our policies 
for peaceful military uses of space and the strategic defense 
initiative (SDD can readily be listed as contributing to 
deterrence. The fact that the term starwars was publicly 
attached to the SDI program aided the Soviets considerably in 
their propaganda campaigns against it. There were two 
reasons for this: (1) the term evoked subconscious perceptions 
of scien V fiction and fantasy among various public audiences 
and (2) ''wars" is perceived as aggressive rather than defensive. 
As a result, there was little support for the program. Never- 
theless, little was done to decouple this negative terminology. 
In the future, more must be done to properly support national 
policy. 

A simple thing like terminology can indeed be a major factor 
in various public audiences’ acceptance of-or support 
for-any policy. Recent history shows that the term jrneutron 
bomb was a key element in the Soviets’ eminently successful 
campaign a decade ago to prevent President Jimmy Carter 
from deploying enhanced radiation weapons in Europe. In like 
manner, we can recall how our national leaders were duped 
into referring to Iranian terrorists and kidnappers as students 
at the outset of the Iranian Embassy hostage debacle in 1979. 
These are clear examples of how terminology can sway public 
perceptions on a global basis. 

Certainly, strategic military PSYOP programs should play a 
significant role in countering terrorism. In addition to gaining 
some control over media terminology, we need information 
programs that will disassociate terrorist groups from pockets 
of popular support. Such programs should publicly tmpugn 
the worth of the terrorists’ objectives and denigrate their 
leadership. We should also seek to reduce their internal 
cohesion and cause them to waste their resources defensively; 
for example, in hiding and vetting new members. 

Above all, we should seek to positively influence foreign 
policy efforts to reduce or eliminate foreign governmental 
support to terrorist groups. With firm evidence that the 
governments of Libya, North Korea, and Cuba support various 
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terrorist groups, we can and should make publicly supported 
diplomatic efforts against such governments. Although we 
have the capability to do this, there are tremendous 
administrative and bureaucratic hurdles to surmount in 
developing such programs. 

There is a major role to play in countering global disinfor- 
mation efforts as used by the former Soviet Union. A 
thoroughly documented Soviet disinformation campaign 
attributed the cause of acquired immune deficiency syndrome 
(AIDS) to the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and DOD 
experiments to develop biological warfare weapons. While this 
was a total falsehood and seemed preposterous to most 
Americans, the disinformation was found credible by several 
audiences elsewhere in the world. We are only at the beginning 
of the level of fear that this epidemic can cause in our world, 
but the Soviets and others recognized early on that fear 
inhibits rational thinking and vastly enhances the effective- 
ness of their propaganda and disinformation. 

The second phase of their AIDS disinformation campaign 
began surfacing in foreign public news items that accused US 
military personnel stationed overseas of spreading AIDS in 
various host nations. News stories and leaflets with this theme 
appeared in the Philippines, Africa, and the Middle East. The 
obvious objective was to undermine US military presence and 
influence on a global basis. Still a foreign policy problem, it 
could be helped by a comprehensive and coordinated foreign 
policy that vigorously exposes and describes disinformation 
campaigns while pointing out extensive US efforts to control 
the disease. 

Many are probably not aware that the Soviet Union engaged 
in a sinister and very dangerous game of economic warfare 
against the United States. The area of strategic metals 
provides a good example. Africa was the most visible battlefield 
in this subtle economic struggle, having as it does an 
abundance of these resources easily and economically 
available. The US is about 10 percent self-sufficient (within 
our borders) in supplies of this type; the USSR was about 90 
percent self-sufficient. Metals such as chromium, cobalt, 
zirconium, titanium, and tantalum are essential to any 
modern high-technology industrial society. The military 
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dimension is obvious from the extent to which defense 
systems depend on technology. 

The Soviets attempted to keep their supplies in the bank- 
mostly in Siberia, under the ice. They were content to compete 
with the US on the world market, thus driving up the price. In 
various countries of Africa, we saw propaganda, disinfor- 
mation, and guerrilla warfare drive the price up and the 
Americans out. In Zaire, this combination of activities caused 
a 600 percent price increase for cobalt in a two-year time 
period (1979-81). Now, years later, we are still wondering how 
to gain control of this issue. 

Other areas on the economic warfare front were inter- 
national financing Gnanipulating debtor nations and credit 
extensions), protectionism (still an issue), and peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. Propaganda in these areas is increasingly 
more subtle and less noticed, but it should be monitored. 
Resulting evaluations should be placed in our national se- 
curity and foreign policy development processes. And we must 
ensure that the military dimension is properly coordinated. 

There is a military dimension in negotiations on the law of 
the sea-treaties involving fishing rights, oil drilling, navi- 
gation rights, and seabed mining. We also have legitimate 
national security interests in extradition treaties for terrorists 
and drug traffickers. 

Persuasive communications in peacetime may be accurately 
likened to advertising and public relations programs. Secrets 
to success involve getting the facts out in clear and 
understandable ways, relating these facts to perceived human 
needs, and ensuring enough repetition so that the message is 
received and reinforced. Various target audiences have 
differing perceived needs, scripts, and priorities; therefore, the 
same message must be packaged in different ways in order to 
appeal to a wider spectrum. 

The United States government has a wide variety of com- 
munication channels. Each major government agency has 
offices whose purpose is to announce its policies and explain 
how its activities support national policies and goals. The 
United States Information Agency is specifically charged with 
informing peoples in foreign nations about US policies and 
describing American culture and our democratic way of life. 
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This is done through speakers and seminars, press con- 
ferences, and various publications. Radio and television 
programming, such as the "Voice of America" and the new 
"Worldnet,"’ are able to reach vast audiences. 

Areas where there is the most room for improvement are in 
(1) coordinating various government agencies and (2) packag- 
ing the message to fit the audience. Often in crisis situations 
or periods of tension, the need for rapid response inhibits 
coordination among various branches of the government. 
Officials tend to couch their statements in terms they are 
comfortable with and to speak from their personal points of 
view, neglecting to consider the cultural aspects and 
aspirations of foreign audiences. Improvement in these areas 
is absolutely essential for more effective communications. 

Repetition is also necessary. Government officials are busy 
people; they tend to make policy statements once, and then 
get on to the next item of business. But policy statements 
don't necessarily have a life of their own. Unless repeated in 
various ways and related anew to emerging situations, they 
tend to submerge in piles of records and gather dust in 
archives. 


The Soviets clearly demonstrated that the most blatant lies 
can be successfully put across through massive repetition of 
disinformation and propaganda. In fact, repetition was the 
secret of their success. Some Soviet propaganda lines were 
constantly repeated for 50 years; although there was not a 
single economic success story arising out of a communist or 
socialist system, belief in this big lie continued over much of 
the world. People are still willing to give up their freedom for a 
dream that is inconsistent with the human condition. This is 
the threat we face from the competition. 

Initial changes by Mikhail S. Gorbachev to the Soviet global 
propaganda machine reflected a stepped-up effort to supplant 
US power and influence. After the Twenty-seventh Party 
Congress in the spring of 1986, their propaganda apparatus 
was restructured and even more centralized. The International 
Information Department was disestablished and its 
responsibilities were consolidated within the International 
Department (ID) and the Propaganda Department (PD). The PD 
had been responsible for internal domestic propaganda. After 
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the changes, it had oversight for several activities oriented 
toward foreign audiences; for example, Tass and Novosti as 
well as Radio Moscow. This move reflected the theory that 
foreign propaganda and domestic propaganda are intimately 
linked, and that greater efficiency can be gained through 
centralization. 

At the same time, Gorbachev's reforms (under his program 
of glasnost) were being widely touted in the West. Many were 
led to believe that this change represented a welcome softening 
of formerly hard Soviet propaganda lines. In fact, one of the 
major propaganda efforts to sugarcoat this program sought to 
convince people that the term glasnost meant ''openness.'' A 
more acourate translation would be "publicity."' Proper 
translation is not simply a semantic game; it shaped the 
debate on effective policy response toward the USSR. 

Most analysts feel that the real intent of glasnost was not to 
create an open society, but to consolidate Gorbachev's power 
by modernizing the system and ending economic stagnation. 
Carefully staged events, such as the Moscow Peace Forum, 
dissident releases, rock concerts, and television shows, sought 
to take advantage of easily co-opted Western participants in 
order to improve external opinion of the Soviet Union, further 
Soviet propaganda lines, and secure badly needed Western 
technology. 

Those events should have been viewed with extreme distrust, 
inasmuch as they represented a quantum leap in Soviet 
propaganda sophistication. We saw significant improvements 
beginning under Yuri V. Andropov's administration, with 
expanded use of professional psychology and psychiatry along 
with infusions of equipment and talent that increased the 
quality of Soviet PSYOP. Under glasnost, we watched a merger 
between these professional propagandists and the innocent 
Western media. It was and is a dangerous and threatening 
evolution. 

Still, the Soviets lost control of glasnost, affording an 
opportunity to project democratic messages to various Soviet 
audiences while those channels were open. 

If US government agencies can improve their coordination 
and persuasive communications capabilities, we may be able 
to slow and then reverse our losing trend in exerting world 
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influence. Propaganda and disinformation that seek to cause 
people to trade freedom for lies is a most insidious and 
dangerous threat, and freedom is far too precious a thing to be 
defended by haphazard efforts. We do have one significant 
advantage: There is no need to lie because properly packaged 
truth is the very best propaganda. 


No More Tactical Information 
Detachments 


US Military Psychological 
Operations in Transition 


Col Alfred H. Paddock, Jr., USA, Retired 


US military PSYOP today faces an uncertain future. This 
paper provides a brief perspective on the evolution of US 
military PSYOP during the twentieth century, examines the 
conditions that led to a revitalization of these capabilities 
during the 1980s, contrasts this revitalization with the inter- 
national and domestic environment faced by the Department 
of Defense (DOD) today, and outlines some of the major 
challenges for the US military PSYOP community during a 
transitional period. ! 

A broad definition of psychological operations details the 
planned use of communications to influence human attitudes 
and behavior. They consist of political, military, and 
ideological actions conducted on target groups to create 
desired behavior, emotions, and attitudes. If used properly, 
PSYOP will precede, accompany, and follow all applications of 
force. The military should carry out this course of action under 
the broader umbrella of national policy. In addition, it should 
coordinate fully and carefully the military component of the 
overall PSYOP effort with other agencies of government. 

More specifically, PSYOP can demoralize, disorient, and 
confuse hostile groups. Against such groups, psychological 
operations are employed as offensive weapons to enhance the 
overall effectiveness of military operations. They also can 
unite, inform, and bolster the morale of nonhostile groups. 
When targeting neutral or friendly groups, they are used to 
support military objectives by developing cooperative attitudes 
and behavior in the targeted group. 
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Evolution of US Military 
Psychological Operations 


The level of interest in military psychological operations 
during this century has been episodic, basically rising and 
falling during and after the major conflicts in which US forces 
have been committed. Over this period, most of the activity in 
military PSYOP centered on the Army. The following brief 
historical perspective, therefore, focuses on the Army's 
experience to illustrate the fortunes of military PSYOP. 

While giving psychological warfare (psywar) only token 
recognition’ in World War I, the Army established both the 
Psychological Warfare Subsection of G-2 in the War Depart- 
ment and the Propaganda Section of G-2 in General Head- 
quarters, American Expeditionary Forces. Military tactical 
psychological warfare centered on the production of leaflets; 
radios did not exist as a means of communication, and loud- 
speakers were primitive. Military propaganda concentrated on 
producing surrender appeals; balloons and airplanes were the 
primary method for their dissemination. 

From 1918 to 1941, no psychological warfare office existed 
in the War Department. The lessons of experience were lost, 
and by 1941 only one officer on the War Department staff had 
had psychological warfare service in the previous war. 

During World War II, most of the Army's operational work in 
psywar took place at the theater level, where the responsible 
organization was normally designated a psychological warfare 
branch (P WB). The largest of these organizations at the theater 
level, the PWB at Allied Forces Headquarters (PWB/AFHQ), 
was activated in North Africa in November 1942 at the order of 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower. It was expanded in February 1944 
to the Psychological Warfare Division, Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Force (PWD/SHAEEF). Psychological 
warfare was defined as "the dissemination of propaganda 
designed to undermine the enemy's will to resist, demoralize 
his forces and sustain the morale of our supporters."' 2 

The basic Army field operating unit for psywar was the 
Mobile Radio Broadcasting (MRB) Company. The equipment 
for this company was unlike anything conventional soldiers 
had seen in the field: public address systems, radios, 
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monitoring sets, loudspeakers, typewriters, mobile printing 
presses, and leaflet bombs. MRB units were usually divided by 
the separate Army groups and field armies into small teams, 
often to work in direct support of frontline conventional 
combat units. Five such units eventually served under 
PWD/SHAEF. Although these units resulted from improvi- 
sation in 1943 and 1944, the doctrinal and organizational 
concepts they embodied reappeared in the psychological 
warfare units formed during the Korean conflict. 

During 1945-46, Army psychological warfare staffs and 
units dissipated with the general demobilization of the military 
establishment. Despite the efforts of a few senior civilian and 
military officials to retain a military PSYOP capability, the 
Tactical Information Detachment was the only operational 
psychological warfare troop unit in the US Army when the 
North Koreans attacked South Korea in June 1950. Organized 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, in 1947, this detachment had been reor- 
ganized as the Ist Loudspeaker and Leaflet (L&L) Company. 
Sent to Korea in the fall of 1950, it served as the Eighth Army's 
tactical propaganda unit throughout the conflict. Tactical 
propaganda, sometimes called combat propaganda, was directed 
at a specific audience in the forward battle areas and used in 
support of localized operations. Mobile loudspeakers mounted 
on vehicles and aircraft became a primary means of con- 
ducting tactical propaganda in Korea. 

To conduct full-scale strategic operations, the 1st Radio 
Broadcasting and Leaflet (RB&L) Group was organized at Fort 
Riley and shipped to Korea in July 1951. The 1 st RB&L Group 
was specifically designed to conduct strategic propaganda in 
direct support of military operations. This propaganda was 
intended to further long-term strategic aims and was directed 
at enemy forces, populations, and enemy-occupied areas. The 
Ist RB&L Group had the equipment and capability to produce 
newspapers and leaflets, and to augment or replace other 
means of broadcasting radio propaganda. The group 
supervised a radio station network, known as the "Voice of the 
United Nations,"" and often produced more than 200 million 
leaflets a week that were disseminated by aircraft or by 
specially designed artillery shells. The leaflets expressed various 
themes. Some leaflets, for example, offered inducements for 
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enemy soldiers to surrender; others bolstered the morale of 
Korean civilians by proclaiming UN support. 

Although the RB&L Group was a concept accelerated to 
meet the requirements of the Korean conflict, it performed func- 
tions similar to those used in psychological warfare in World 
War II. Its MRB Company bore a direct linkage to the mobile 
radio broadcasting companies formed under PWD/SHAEF to 
conduct operations in North Africa and the European theater 
during 1944-45. However, the MRB companies were organized 
during World War II to perform tactical psywar; radio later 
became an essentially strategic weapon that had no place ina 
purely tactical psychological unit. The strategic concept 
embodied ;n the RB&L Group was destined to figure 
prominently in the psywar capability that was subsequently 
formed as part of the Psychological Warfare Center in 1952. 
The tactical idea expressed by the L&L Company also influenced 
the capability that was developed there. As originally 
established at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, the Psychological 
Warfare Center consisted of a psychological warfare school, 
the 6th Radio and Broadcasting Group, a psychological 
warfare board, and the 10th Special Forces Group. The 
mission of this unprecedented center: 


To conduct individual training and supervise unit training in 
Psychological Warfare and Special Forces Operations; to develop and 
test Psychological Warfare and Special Forces doctrine, procedures, 
tactics, and techniques; to test and evaluate equipment employed in 
Psychological Warfare and Special Forces Operations. 3 


After an initial burst of activity fueled by the Korean conflict and 
by fears of a possible outbreak of war in Europe, interest in the 
Psychological Warfare Center began to dissipate. Its -title was 
changed to the Special Warfare Center in 1956, but the Army's 
psychological operations capability had eroded by the early 1960s. 

Consequently, an insufficient base of PSYOP-trained officers 
were available when the 6th Psychological Operations 
Battalion was activated in Vietnam in 1965. By 1967, the 
Army’s PSYOP forces in Vietnam had been expanded to a 
group (the 4th) with four battalions, one in each of, the four 
corps tactical zones (CTZ). The group served under the 
commander, US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, with 
the J-3's Psychological Operations Division exercising direct 
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staff supervision. The Joint US Public Affairs Office (JUSPAQO) 
provided US PSYOP policy guidance not only to the civilian 
agencies but also to all military PSYOP elements. 

In addition to providing tactical support to field force 
commanders, the 4th Psychological Operations Group assisted 
the South Vietnamese government in its communication effort 
down to the hamlet level. The group headquarters operated a 
50,000-watt radio station and high-speed heavy printing 
presses, published a magazine for Vietnamese employees 
working for US government and civilian agencies, and could 
research and develop propaganda materials. 

In contrast, PSYOP battalions had light printing presses, a 
research and propaganda development capability, personnel to 
work with the US Air Force Special Operations units for aerial 
leaflet and loudspeaker missions, and ground loudspeaker 
and audiovisual teams. Loudspeaker and audiovisual teams 
operated with US divisions and brigades or with province 
advisory teams. The 7th Psychological Operations Group in 
Okinawa provided valuable backup support in printing and in 
disseminating leaflets at high altitudes. 

During the height of US involvement in Southeast Asia, the 
Army stationed PSYOP units at Fort Bragg and in Germany, 
Panama, and Okinawa. These units were established in 
addition to the 4th Psychological Operations Group in the 
Republic of Vietnam. By the mid-1970s, however, all that 
remained in the active component was an inadequately staffed 
and antiquatedly equipped group at Fort Bragg-a condition 
that did not improve significantly for 10 years. 


Revitalization of PSYOP in the 1980s 


The 1980s saw an upturn in the fortunes of military PSYOP, 
made possible by several conditions. President Ronald Reagan, 
who assumed office with a strong anticommunist orientation, 
characterized the Soviet Union as the "evil empire" early in his 
tenure. He directed that a program be developed to support 
noncommunist insurgencies (the ''Reagan Doctrine") around 
the world. With public opinion supporting him, President 
Reagan embarked upon a large buildup of the US defense 
establishment-a buildup that benefited military PSYOP. 
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The president then outlined, in a number of national se- 
curity directives, his approach to the psychological dimension 
of national power. His initial national security strategy, 
announced in the summer of 1981, contained four basic com- 
ponents: diplomatic, economic, military, and informational. 
This emphasis on the psychological component was retained 
in subsequent Reagan national security strategies. 

In January 1983: President Reagan signed National Security 
Decision 77, ''Management of Public Diplomacy Relative to 
National Security.” This directive defined public diplomacy 
rather broadly, stating that it ''is comprised of those actions of 
the U.S. Government designed to generate support for our 
national security objectives.'' The term generally evolved to 
embrace a broad range of informational and cultural activities. 
The decision also established an interagency mechanism to 
plan and coordinate public affairs, information, political, and 
broadcasting activities of the US government. 

In early 1984, the president directed DOD to rebuild its 
military PSYOP capabilities. In response to this directive, 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger launched a major 
evaluation of the department's capabilities and needs in 
psychological operations. This evaluation concluded that 
DOD's PSYOP capabilities had been allowed to atrophy over 
the previous decade. Across-the-board deficiencies had de- 
veloped in policy guidance, roles and missions, doctrine, 
organization, force structure, operational concepts, planning, 
programming, training, logistics, intelligence support, readi- 
ness, personnel programs, and-most importantly-attitude, 
underscoring the need for education and heightened aware- 
ness at all levels of military and civilian organizations. 


DOD PSYOP Master Plan of 1985 


Secretary Weinberger elected to use a DOD PSYOP master 
plan as the framework for rebuilding military PSYOP 
capabilities. Approved in mid-1985, the plan served as a 
comprehensive design for the fundamental improvement of the 
department's capabilities to effectively perform worldwide 
psychological operations in support of national objectives in 
peace and crisis and at all levels of conflict. 
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The plan specified a number of remedial actions-over 200, in 
fact-to be implemented over several years. Several essential 
themes manifested themselves. 

The first theme highlighted the need to develop a compre- 
hensive joint doctrine for the formulation, direction, coordi- 
nation, and conduct of PSYOP in peace, crisis, and war. In effect, 
this doctrine provided a foundation for the revitalization effort. 
Among other things, it sought to enunciate the function of 
PSY OP as a force multiplier in all military activity, establish the 
conceptual framework for planning and tmplementation, and 
delineate roles and responsibilities of the several components. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) published this doctrine in 1987. It 
was later revised to reflect US experience with PSYOP in support 
of military operations in Panama and the Persian Gulf. 

The development of doctrine was to be paralleled by major 
improvements in PSYOP planning, the second theme of the 
1985 Master Plan. It devoted insufficient human talent to 
full-time, meaningful, sustained PSY OP planning at appro- 
priate staff levels. The report card on this major deficiency 
offers mixed reviews, but some evidence of progress exists. 
Creation of a small psychological operations directorate, the 
first such office to exist in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (OSD) in over 20 years, indicated the seriousness with 
which Secretary Weinberger undertook the revitalization effort. 
The PSYOP staff element in the Office of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (OJCS) was upgraded from a branch to a division. It also 
showed an increase in personnel, but later reverted toa 
branch and lost a few personnel spaces. The Department of 
the Army staff created a psychological operations and civil 
affairs division, where before only one full-time officer had 
been assigned to this activity. 

Outside the Pentagon, a few changes occurred. Among the 
unified commands, United States Southern Command 
(USSOUTHCOM) created a PSYOP detachment to augment its 
staff capability. The US Special Operations Command 
(USSOCOM) was established in 1987 at MacDill Air Force Base, 
Florida. Included in this unified command staff was a directorate 
for psychological operations and civil affairs (J-9). More recently, 
in 1990, the Army created the Civil Affairs and Psychological 
Operations Command at Fort Bragg. Commanded by a USAR 
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brigadier general and staffed primarily by reserve component 
personnel on varying periods of active duty, this headquarters of 
146 personnel (later reduced to 80) serves all active and reserve 
component Army civil affairs and psychological operations units. 
This new organization reports to the US Army Special Operations 
Command (USASOC) at Fort Bragg. 

Much more remains to be done in this area, however. Perhaps 
the key requirement is that staff officers receive formal training 
in this specialized area and that psychological operations 
become an integral part of the operational course of action in any 
plan. A few innovative and resourceful staff officers can make a 
vast differgnce if they have access to a command's major 
planning activities. Because of the paucity of trained PSYOP staff 
officers in major commands, the burden for planning too often 
falls upon the Army's 4th Psychological Operations Group, the 
only active duty unit of its type among the services. 

Development of adequate numbers of PSYOP planners is 
where the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps can make an 
important contribution to the revitalization envisaged in the 
1985 Master Plan. The conduct of psychological operations is 
not the exclusive domain of such specialized units as those in 
the Army. In the current resource-constrained environment, 
only a small possibility exists that the other services will opt to 
field new PSYOP units. On the other hand, there is every 
reason to expect those services to develop fully qualified 
PSYOP planners to meet their own needs and to provide their 
proportionate share on joint staffs. 

To help address this need and in response to the 1985 
Master Plan, the Army's John F. Kennedy Special Warfare 
Center and School at Fort Bragg developed a joint PSYOP staff 
planning course in 1988. A large proportion of its students 
have been from the Army's reserve component PSYOP 
community. Too few representatives from the other services 
have participated, and it is uncertain how many of them 
actually were assigned to staff positions where their expertise 
could be utilized. Reportedly, the Army plans to eliminate the 
course in 1996. If it does, this will be unfortunate-it is the 
only formal joint PSYOP planning course currently available. 
What is needed instead is a renewed and continuous emphasis 
that would enable the course to fulfill its original purpose. This 
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will not happen, however, until the services begin to send 
more officers to the course and ensure their assignment to 
positions where their training can be utilized. 

Closely related was the need to educate our officer corps on 
psychological operations, the third theme. As indicated earlier, 
the 1985 Master Plan stated that the root cause of the atrophy of 
our military PSYOP capabilities was a lack of understanding of 
psychological operations, their value, and their application. 
Some improvement was made in this critical area as a result of 
frequent briefings to senior commanders and staff officers by 
PSY OP personnel, the professionalism of PS YOP units in 
contingency planning and in support of conventional forces on 
joint training exercises, and the steady improvement of PSYOP 
studies and assessments in support of the unified commands 
and national level agencies. Certainly, the credible performance 
of PSYOP forces during combat operations in Panama and the 
Persian Gulf also played a Key role in this regard. 

Additionally, the PSYOP courses being presented by both the 
Air Force and the Army help to address the deficiencies in this 
area of PSYOP awareness and understanding. The Air Force's 
Joint Senior Psychological Operations Course, held four times a 
year by their Special Operations School at Hurlburt Field, 
Florida, provides selected senior officers and civilians with an 
awareness of how psychological operations can support national 
objectives throughout the spectrum of conflict. This course 
initially showed considerable promise as an educational tool, but 
it attracts too many personnel whose duties have little relation- 
ship with psychological operations. Again, this situation requires 
renewed and continuous emphasis to interested senior officials 
in key positions. Unfortunately, these personnel too often find it 
difficult to fit a three-or four-day course away from the office into 
their busy schedules. A shorter orientation-perhaps four hours, 
presented by a traveling team-should be considered as an 
addition to the present course. 

As was the case before the Vietnam War, the 1985 Master 
Plan stated that PSYOP instruction in our mainstream service 
school system-where our future commanders and staff 
officers are trained-was limited or nonexistent. This situation 
not only made more difficult the PSYOP community's job of 
educating supported units on this unique weapons system-it 
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also had a negative effect when priorities concerning force 
modernization were being set. 

To address this loss of PSYOP institutional memory, the 
under secretary of defense for policy, Dr Fred Ikle, sent letters 
in 1986 and 1987 emphasizing the secretary of defense's 
intention to revitalize our military PSYOP capabilities and 
offering an OSD presentation on psychological operations to 
commandants of the colleges and the command and staff 
colleges. The intent was to stimulate interest in a more 
extensive treatment of PSYOP in service school curricula. The 
military services were asked to review all levels of their 
professiona} military education (PME) curricula, both officer 
and enlisted, and to develop new educational goals that would 
upgrade their psychological operations PME. As a second part 
of this approach, OSD initiated a contract to develop 
applicable PSYOP curriculum materials for the services. 

These materials were in fact provided to the services, but there 
is little evidence to suggest that the services integrated PSYOP 
into the curricula of their schools. Nor have great speakers made 
presentations on PSYOP to service schools in a coherent and 
consistent manner (some presentations are made in electives). 
Institutionalization of PSYOP understanding will not occur until 
service schools have removed this deficiency. 

The fourth broad theme in the 1985 Master Plan encom- 
passed the need to modernize our PSYOP force structure in 
terms of both personnel and equipment. With the exception of 
an increase of the 4th Psychological Operations Group's 
strength, the force structure today is essentially the same as 
in 1985. The Navy has an excellent radio and television 
capability in its reserves and a 10-kilowatt (kW) mobile radio 
transmitter that is assigned to its Tactical Deception Group 
(Atlantic), both of which can be used to support PSYOP 
activities. The Air Force has a National Guard squadron of 
specially fitted C-130 aircraft for radio and television support 
of PSYOP along with other duties. Also, a handful of Air Force 
officers with PSYOP expertise are serving in key positions in 
the Pentagon, among the unified commands, and at their 
Special Operations School at Hurlburt Field. The Marine Corps 
has two civil affairs groups with PSYOP as a secondary 
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mission in its reserves. Only the Army has active duty forces 
dedicated solely to psychological operations. 

The 4th Psychological Operations Group at Fort Bragg is all 
that remains of the Army's active PSYOP capability. Assigned 
to the US Army Civil Affairs and Psychological Operations 
Command, and to a part of the US Army Special Operations 
Command, the 4th Group has many worldwide missions and 
responsibilities. The 4th provides support to all levels of DOD, 
from unified command through division. It supports both 
conventional forces and special operations forces. In addition, 
it is often nailed upon to provide support to national level 
agencies and organizations. If any one military unit can be 
adjudged a ''national asset,"' surely the 4th Psychological 
Operations Group fits the requirements. 

Essentially, a military PSYOP unit engages in two broad 
activities: (1) research/ analysis and (2) operations. The first 
activity consists of continually monitoring and assessing 
psychological environments in specific foreign nations to 
determine how those situations affect the formulation and 
execution of US policies and actions. This research and 
analysis results in published studies and assessments that 
are unique; they provide the foundation for establishing 
psychological objectives that support US goals related to 
foreign nations or groups. Research and analysis is therefore 
essential to accomplishment of the second broad activity: 
planning and executing PSYOP campaigns that employ 
communications media and other techniques designed to 
cause selected foreign groups and individuals to support US 
national and military objectives. 

In peacetime, a military PSYOP unit conducts research and 
analysis of specific geographic regions and target audiences, 
develops PSYOP plans to support conventional and special 
operations units, and participates in field exercises that 
employ these plans. Because of the paucity of PSYOP expertise 
at unified commands, the 4th Psychological Operations Group 
provides staff assistance and advice to headquarters and to 
other major commands. 

It should be eminently clear from the foregoing that one 
active duty PSYOP organization cannot support all unified 
command requirements for mid- or high-level intensity 
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conflicts. The reserves are, therefore, a vital component of the 
"PSYOP community,” since 73 percent of the Army's PSYOP 
mobilization capability les in its reserve component units. 
Serving as the Army's planning agent to align the AC and RC 
units program (CAPSTONE, which links reserve units with the 
units they would support upon mobilization), the Civil Affairs 
and Psychological Operations Command (USACAPOC) pro- 
vides training assistance to, and coordinates the contingency 
planning efforts of, reserve units. The 4th Group assists 
USACAPOC in this effort. 

Generally speaking, then, USACAPOC and the 4th Psycho- 
logical Operations Group act as a "Strategic nucleus" for the 
PSYOP community; they provide the bulk of peacetime and 
low-intensity conflict requirements, give direction and 
guidance to the PSYOP community for contingency planning 
and participation in peacetime exercises, and serve as the 
command and control nucleus for generally or partially 
mobilizing reserve component forces. The reserve component 
performs its planning and training responsibilities under the 
CAPSTONE program and prepares for general or partial 
mobilization in support of the unified commands. 

Paradoxically, the successful CAPSTONE program under- 
scores one of the PSYOP community's most glaring weak- 
nesses: its limited capability to respond to peacetime and 
low-intensity conflict requirements. While mid- and high- 
intensity conflict requires either partial or general mobilization 
of the reserve component, the active component must provide 
most PSYOP activities during peacetime and at the lower end 
of the conflict spectrum. 

AS a result of initiatives undertaken in the early_ 1980s, the 
Army increased the strength of the 4th Group by 500 per- 
sonnel, roughly doubling its size by the mid- to late 1980s. The 
1985 DOD PSYOP Master Plan provided additional impetus for 
this increase. The reserve component PS YOP structure has 
remained relatively stable in recent years, with a little over 
3,000 personnel. 

In terms of personnel quality, the Army's military occupational 
specialty (MOS) for PSYOP enlisted personnel was a welcome 
accomplishment. Reports of the high quality of personnel being 
trained under this specialty have been encouraging. 
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Less encouraging was the Army's decision in the mid-1980s 
to remove its officer PSYOP and civil affairs MOS from the 
foreign area officer (FAO) specialty. The change was disturbing 
because it separated psychological operations from the 
specialty that had provided its intellectual lifeblood. The core 
of the area expertise (knowledge of foreign cultures) and the 
analytic capability of psychological operations fell within the 
FAO specialty. 

The Army's initial decision included both PS YOP and civil 
affairs in the special operations functional area. Subsequently, 
however, the Army developed separate functional areas for 
PSY OP (FA 3913) and civil affairs (FA 39C). It remains to be 
seen whether this decision will provide the quality officers that 
previously had been produced by the FAO program. 

With respect to the modernization of psychological operations 
equipment, the progress has been more positive. Several Army 
initiatives in the early and mid-1980s upgraded active and re- 
serve component print, radio, loudspeaker, and audiovisual 
capabilities. The 4th Group's media production center, built in 
the mid-1980s, represented a quantum leap in the military’s 
PSY OP capability to operate in a modern audiovisual environ- 
ment. Similarly, the Air Force allocated funds to modernize its 
National Guard aircraft dedicated to support PSYOP. 

Nevertheless, modernization of PS YOP-unique equipment 
requires continued emphasis. For example, with one excep- 
tion, the old, relatively immobile 50,000 kW radios (the 
TRY-22s) in the PSYOP community have not been replaced. 
PSYOP loudspeakers once again need upgrading, and the Air 
Force needs a device that can rapidly release leaflets in 
high-altitude operations. 

Two of the most controversial themes of the 1985 DOD 
PS YOP Master Plan were the organizational separation of 
psychological operations from special Operations and its 
corollary, creation of a joint psychological operations center. 
Indeed, these were the only truly revolutionary initiatives in 
the original plan-and both failed. 

The authors of the 1985 Master Plan believed that, in 
general, the subordination of psychological operations to 
special operations detracted from recognition of the overall 
applicability of PSYOP in times of peace, crisis, and war. The 
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1985 Master Plan, therefore, called for separating psycho- 
logical operations from special operations throughout DOD, 
including departmental levels and all headquarters and staffs 
of the JCS, the services, the unified and specified commands, 
and the component and subordinate commands. The plan 
outlined several reasons for separating PSYOP from special 
operations. 

Planning, particularly in the unified and specified com- 
mands, suffered because the sole PSYOP planner was usually 
located in the special operations staff element and was employed 
only part-time in psychological operations. This subordination 
detracted frdm the broader responsibility of planning psycho- 
logical operations support for the theater's total requirements, 
particularly in those missions that link military psychological 
operations and national objectives, policy, and strategy, and that 
require in-theater interagency cooperation. 

Further, the subordination of psychological operations units 
to the special operations field, including its command and 
control structure, contributed to the lack of understanding of 
PSY OP, its uses and capabilities, by military officers and senior 
civilians. This association and subordination caused many in 
the field to conclude that psychological operations were focused 
primarily in support of special operations missions. 

While PSYOP does have a mission in support of special 
operations, it also has a much broader application in peace- 
time and in crisis-with or without accompanying military 
operations-and across the entire spectrum of conflict. In the 
1980s, only 10 percent of the Army's psychological operations 
forces-active and reserve-were designated by contingency 
plans to support special operations units in wartime. 

Similarly, the argument for separation of PSYOP from 
special operations was implicit in the Army's and JCS's 
arrangements for wartime command and control of psycho- 
logical operations. In wartime, most of the PSYOP forces are 
aligned (within the unified commands) with a chain of command 
that is totally separate from that of special operations forces. 
PSYOP units are combat support forces and are employed at 
both strategic and tactical levels from the theater to the division 
as a matter of routine; special operations forces are employed 
primarily as strategic assets only on an exceptional basis. 
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Because of its controversial nature, the separation directed by 
the 1985 Master Plan was slow in implementation. To be sure, 
some important initial steps were taken. A new OSD psycho- 
logical operations directorate established in January 1986 was 
assigned to the principal deputy under secretary of defense for 
policy and was separated from special operations in terms of 
overall policy responsibilities. On the joint staff, PSYOP was 
removed from the Joint Special Operations Agency and placed 
under the J-3. An important precedent was established on the 
Department of the Army staff when a separate PSYOP and civil 
affairs. division was created; and two unified commands- 
USSOUTHEOM and USCENTCOM—effected the separation 
(PSYOP from special operations) within their staffs. 

But for the large part, separation did not take place among 
the unified commands, subordinate service headquarters, or 
at the operational level. The Army, for example, took the 
position that separation applied only to staff levels, not forces. 
A major reason for the delay, of course, was the uncertainty 
resulting from the congressionally mandated reorganization of 
special operations forces. This subject will be discussed later 
in more detail. Suffice it to say at this point that full separ- 
ation did not occur. 

The separation issue was closely related to the final major 
theme of the original master plan: creation of a joint psycho- 
logical operations center. According to the master plan, 
psychological operations was sufficiently important to warrant 
the creation of a separate center dedicated to the long-term 
development and nurturing of this unique capability. This 
center eventually became the organizational and intellectual 
font of PSYOP within the Department of Defense. 

The responsibilities for the center envisaged in the 1985 
Master Plan included long-range strategic psychological 
operations plans; continuing education and training of per- 
sonnel research and analytical studies; and development of 
equipment. The center was also to assist OJCS and OSD to 
develop, plan, and coordinate the defense portion of inter- 
agency activities, and to assist the unified and specified 
commands in their planning of psychological operations. To 
best accomplish these tasks, the plan favored the Washington, 
D.C. area for the center's location. 
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The joint psychological operations center was to consist of 
two separate but mutually supporting elements, one opera- 
tional and the other developmental, each indispensable to the 
other. These elements were to have been the 4th Psychological 
Operations Group along with PS YOP spaces in the Army's 
John F. Kennedy Special Warfare Center and School. This 
concept would have used existing PSYOP units and personnel 
spaces to provide the nucleus of initial manpower requirements. 

The plan indicated that initially the center probably would 
be under Army management because the other services had 
few personnel to contribute. However, as representation from 
the other services increased to more than token level, the joint 
character of the center was to be emphasized by making its 
command rotational among the services. As with the separa- 
tion theme, however, the joint psychological operations center 
envisaged by the original plan met with fierce resistance, 
particularly from the Army-which, of course, would have 
been the most heavily affected by the initiative. 

Implementation of both initiatives-the separation of PSYOP 
from special operations and the creation of a joint psycho- 
logical operations center-became, in effect, hostage to the 
resolution of several issues that resulted from the congres- 
sionally mandated reorganization of special operations forces. 
In October 1986, Congress passed a special operations force 
(SOF) reform package sponsored by Senators William Cohen 
(R.-Maine) and Sam Nunn (D.-Ga.). The law created a unified 
SOF command under a four-star general or flag officer, an 
assistant secretary of defense for special operations and 
low-intensity conflict, and a board for low-intensity conflict 
within the National Security Council (NSC). It recommended 
the appointment of a deputy assistant to the president for 
low-intensity conflict. Particularly important, it directed the 
secretary of defense to create a major force program category 
for DOD's five-year defense plan for special operations forces. 

After passage of this legislation, a major question arose on 
whether to include PSYOP and civil affairs units in the 
assignment of forces to the new USSOCOM. Good arguments 
were presented on both sides of this issue. Two of the major 
advantages advanced for inclusion were that these forces 
would benefit from the sponsorship of a unified commander 
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and participation in the major force program for SOF. But the 
secretary of defense's previous guidance to separate PSYOP from 
special operations-as part of his decision concerning imple- 
mentation of the 1985 DOD Psychological Operations Master 
Plan-had to be considered. After a lengthy review of this issue, 
Secretary Weinberger decided to assign Army and Air Force 
active and reserve component psychological operations and civil 
affairs units to USSOCOM, effective 15 October 1987. 

Secretary Weinberger's decision, of course, sealed the fate of 
the two most controversial and far-reaching initiatives of the 
original plan: separation of PS YOP from special operations and 
creation of a joint PSYOP center. Separation at the operational 
level had ever taken place, since the Army's PSYOP forces 
remained under their special operations command at Fort 
Bragg. And separation at the staff level-which had seen some 
initial progress, at least in the Pentagon-would inevitably fail 
as well. On the joint staff, PS YOP was transferred back to 
special operations. And in May 1992, overall policy respon- 
sibility for PSYOP in OSD was moved to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (OASD) for Special Operations 
and Low-Intensity Conflict. 

The secretary's decision also made moot the creation of a 
joint PSYOP center, as originally conceived in the 1985 Master 
Plan. The forces and personnel spaces scheduled for the 
nucleus of this project remained under the Army's special 
operations command and as part of USSOCOM. Even the 
creation of a much smaller version of the joint PSYOP center- 
located in the Washington, D.C. area and concentrating 
primarily on strategic PS YOP-has become unlikely in the 
current environment. 

A candid assessment of the 1985 plan, therefore, provides 
mixed reviews. The most significant initiatives on increasing 
the strength of the 4th Psychological Operations Group- 
establishing an enlisted PSYOP MOS, modernizing PS YOP- 
unique equipment for both active and reserve component 
units, and undertaking detailed PSYOP contingency planning 
in support of the unified commands-were all undertaken by 
the Army in the early 1980s, prior to the 1985 plan. To be 
sure, the plan provided additional emphasis to help bring 
these initiatives to fruition, but the initial impetus came from 
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the Army. Improvements undoubtedly occurred in the formu- 
lation of joint doctrine, indoctrination of the officer corps, and 
staff planning, but these areas still require attention. And the 
two truly revolutionary themes of the original master plan- 
separation of PSYOP from special operations and creation of a 
joint PSYOP center-did not become a reality. In the final 
analysis, perhaps the greatest benefit to the PSYOP 
community was the morale-enhancing evidence of senior-level 
interest, due in large part to the dedication of the late Gen 
Richard G. Stilwell, USA, Retired, who spearheaded the 1985 
plan while serving as the deputy under secretary of defense for 
policy. 

Nevertheless, while the plan's ambitious goals were not fully 
realized, the revitalization efforts of the 1980s made possible the 
highly credible performance of PSYOP forces in Panama 
(Operations Just Cause and Promote Liberty) and the Persian 
Gulf (Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm). The early 
integration of PSYOP into military planning for these operations- 
heretofore all too often a serious deficiency-contributed 
significantly to its successful utilization. In both contingencies, 
PSYOP forces employed a wide range of media, including 
loudspeaker broadcasts, radio transmissions, posters, and leaflets. 
Principal PSYOP objectives were to (1) cause the enemy to cease 
resistance and surrender, (2) solicit information and the tum-in of 
weapons, (3) inform civilians and keep them out of the battle areas, 
(4) establish a favorable image of friendly forces, (5) deflect hostile 
propaganda, and (6) support civil affairs units in emergency relief 
and consolidation activities. Overall, the goal was to enhance 
combat operations and reduce casualties on both sides. Successful 
accomplishment of this goal would have been doubtful without the 
increased personnel strength of the 4th Psychological Operations 
Group and the modernization of equipment for both active and 
reserve component PSYOP units brought about by revitalization. + 

Thus, the revitalization of military PSYOP capabilities that 
took place during the 1980s was fueled by a presidentially 
inspired public perception of the common threat (i.e., the 
Soviet Union), a ''defense consensus'’ which enabled massive 
increases in military budgets, several key Reagan adminis- 
tration national security directives that provided impetus for 
DOD, and the "'top-down"' emphasis of Secretary Weinberger 
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and a few Key advisors which resulted in the 1985 DOD 
PSYOP Master Plan. 


The Changing International 
and Domestic Environment 


A comparison of these earlier conditions with the present 
environment provides some rather stark contrasts. The most 
dramatic change has occurred in the American public's 
perception of the threat. 

An important stimulus for this change in attitude was the 
emergence of Mikhail Gorbachev as Soviet leader in 1985. His 
domestic political and economic reforms, the withdrawal of 
troops from Afghanistan, the cessation of ''Voice of America" 
jamming, his announced intention to reduce Soviet military 
forces by 500,000 men and cut their budget by 14.2 percent, 
and the intermediate nuclear forces arms control agreement 
were just some of the actions that helped to lessen inter- 
national tensions. Polling data of US public attitudes depicted 
a startling change in just over a two-year period; by July 1988, 
94 percent of voters believed that US-USSR relations were 
stable or getting better. Mr Gorbachev's policies led Margaret 
Thatcher to conclude in November 1988 that the cold war had 
come to an end. 

If onlookers thought Thatcher's conclusion a bit premature, 
they should consider that the subsequent years have been 
truly mind-boggling. The dissolution of the Warsaw Pact and 
the liberation of Eastern Europe, the reunification of Germany 
and its emergence as a major power, and the disintegration of 
the former Soviet Union have been revolutionary geopolitical 
changes that few could have foreseen. Russian Republic 
President Boris Yeltsin's signing of a historic strategic arms 
control agreement with President George Bush in June 1992 is 
only the most recent indicator that the cold war as we knew it 
has, in fact, ended. 

During the same period that these momentous events have 
occurred in the international arena, Americans have become 
more preoccupied with domestic concerns. A _ lingering 
economic recession and high jobless rate, concerns over the 
burgeoning federal budget deficit, and deep-rooted problems of 
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the cities (as vividly seen in the Los Angeles riots) have taken 
their toll. In February 1992, the conference board's measure of 
consumer confidence registered its lowest level in 17 years; 
and in April, four-fifths of Americans surveyed said they 
believed the country was seriously on the wrong track. ° These 
domestic anxieties, coupled with the absence of a clearly 
discernible external threat, have led to growing pressures for 
steeper cuts in the defense budget and in foreign aid. The 
"defense consensus" of public and congressional support 
during the early Reagan administration has disappeared. 

Thus, thei context within which defense planning takes place 
is in transition, as William Hyland, editor of Foreign Affairs, 
reminds us: 


This time the cliche is true: this is a new era, but we are only in the 
opening phases. It is fruitless to search for a politically correct concept 
of the national interest to justify American foreign policy. Debating in 
these categories is itself an intellectual hangover from the Cold 
War... . The US defense posture is only in the preliminary stages of 
the restructuring that will follow the end of the Soviet threat. © 


Challenges for Future 
US Military Psychological Operations 


The challenges for military psychological operations are 
formidable. To be sure, inclusion of PSYOP forces in USSOCOM 
provides some assistance in meeting these challenges: a 
four-star proponent (the commander, USSOCOM) and, osten- 
sibly, full participation in the major force program (MFP-11) for 
SOF. The clout of an assistant secretary of defense (ASD/SOLIC) 
also should benefit psychological operations at the policy level. 

Nevertheless, three broad areas must be addressed if the 
PSYOP community is to emerge from this period of transition 
to play a viable role in our nation's security: (1) education of 
senior civilian and military officials on the value of the 
psychological dimension; (2) planning for the use of military 
PSY OP in a changing world; and (3) continued modernization 
of the PSY OP force structure. 

Planning should begin now to ensure that the psychological 
dimension receives appropriate attention by the new 
administration-and OASD/SOLIC should play a leading role. 
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Unfortunately, a loss of momentum has occurred in this area. 
The national security strategy statements of President Bush 
(March 1990 and August 1991) placed a much less explicit 
emphasis on the informational element of national power than 
did those of Ronald Reagan. The Reagan administration direc- 
tives that created interagency public diplomacy mechanisms, and 
that played a vital role in revitalizing DOD's psychological 
operations, have lain dormant. The NSC has paid little attention to 
this area. 

A review of our national security strategy suggests that 
OSD, OJCS, and USSOCOM must continue to coordinate their 
efforts to have psychological operations considered by the 
NSC. DOY must intensify its efforts to educate new players on 
the NSC staff and to build allies among the Key agencies in 
order to resuscitate existing national security directives-or 
create new ones-that provide guidance to psychological 
operations and public diplomacy activities. To address a long- 
standing deficiency, DOD sorely needs a senior-level NSC 
mechanism to integrate and direct the information and 
psychological operations activities of the various agencies. 
Such a forum also would provide a vehicle to overcome the 
differences in operational terminology that have plagued past 
efforts to integrate interagency planning in these areas. 

To meet its needs in a changing world, DOD should under- 
take once again to update its bilateral agreements with the 
United States Information Agency (USIA), the Board for Inter- 
national Broadcasting, and the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). With diminishing budgets almost a certainty, it will 
behoove these agencies to pool their resources and accomplish 
common goals in the psychological dimension. 

Another major task facing PSYOP advocates after every 
election is that of educating the new players in DOD. This 
process should begin after a major turnover of senior civilian 
officials has taken place. A good vehicle to accomplish this is 
the DOD PSYOP Master Plan. Inclusion of key advisors in the 
final staffing of the document would provide an opportunity for 
them to educate themselves on psychological operations. 
There is some symbolic value attached to having the secretary 
of defense sign the master plan: It provides visible evidence of 
top-down emphasis. 
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Similarly, a number of DOD directives affecting military 
psychological operations need to be modified and revalidated. 
Involving Key civilian players in this process would provide an 
excellent opportunity to educate them about PSYOP. The same 
holds true for staffing the defense planning guidance and the 
national military strategy, both of which should follow 
publication of the president's national security strategy. 
Indeed, the current national military strategy, published in 
January 1992, contains no mention of the psychological 
dimension. 

Renewed efforts must be made to indoctrinate the main- 
stream of the officer corps on psychological operations. High- 
level emphasis, continuously applied, will be necessary to 
remedy the long-standing absence of PSYOP instruction in 
most of PME. Until this is done, OSD, JCS, and USSOCOM 
should coordinate their efforts and provide annual presen- 
tations to the senior service schools and the command and 
staff colleges. Formation of a traveling team to provide 
instruction on PSYOP to major commands should be con- 
sidered. Examples of the successful use of psychological 
operations in Grenada, Panama, and the Persian Gulf would 
enhance the learning experience for commanders and staff 
officers. PSYOP should be integrated into computer-assisted 
war games and simulations. High-quality articles on psycho- 
logical operations in professional military journals would help 
to publicize the successful use of this valuable force- 
multiplier. Institutionalization of military PSYOP will take root 
only when commanders are convinced that it is indispensable 
to combat effectiveness. 

This education process must continue with planning for the 
utilization of military psychological operations. This will be a 
critical task during a period in which there is no apparent 
clear consensus about either US national security interests or 
the military's post-cold-war missions. Consider these words of 
Paul Hammond: 


Where strategy used to be something that we could think of as a plan 
to be executed, now it must be increasingly a set of capabilities for 
dealing with contingencies. Where strategy once was a matter of 
inventing the future, now it is increasingly a matter of adapting to it. 7 
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This, of course, is what our present National Security Strategy 
and National Military Strategy attempt to provide: a broad fo- 
cus, regionally oriented, and a "base force" to deal with an 
uncertain and rapidly changing world. 

Within this context, military PSYOP advocates must demon- 
strate the applicability of psychological operations in all 
environments: support of conventional forces, low-intensity con- 
flict, and special operations forces. Similarly, military PSYOP 
can play a valuable supporting role in the peacetime activities 
of the CINCs and other government agencies, such as the USIA 
and CIA. 

First priority, however, must go to planning military PSYOP that 
will assist the unified commands-the combatant commands- 
and the conventional forces assigned to support them for 
various contingencies. As the military services reduce in size 
and units are withdrawn from Europe, a major realignment of 
Army PSYOP forces to other unified commands will take place. 
The CAPSTONE program provides an excellent vehicle to link 
these forces to the combatant commands for planning and 
participation in exercises. As the unified commands identify 
their priorities for contingency planning-a process of 
"emerging missions" that is likely to go on for some time-the 
PSYOP community must be alert to offer their services early 
on. In many cases, existing regional analytical studies will re- 
quire revision, or the development of new ones, to provide the 
foundation for detailed PSYOP planning. Finally, supporting 
PSYOP plans should anticipate the new contingency plans of 
the unified commands and their assigned forces. 

In addition to planning for mid- or high-intensity conflicts, 
the PSYOP community must plan for, and be prepared to 
participate in, peacetime and low-intensity conflict require- 
ments. These requirements may include humanitarian assis- 
tance, peacekeeping, disaster relief, counterdrug operations, 
civic action, unscheduled studies and assessments oriented to 
crisis areas, advisory mobile training teams for the military 
forces of friendly nations, staff assistance to unified com- 
mands, counterterrorism, foreign internal defense, and sup- 
port for DOD and non-DOD agencies. PSY OP forces-indeed, 
all special operations forces-provide versatile capabilities for 
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the National Command Authority to consider in the uncertain 
future environment.$ 

Closely related is this major challenge: to continue 
modernization of the PSYOP force structure in terms of both 
personnel and equipment. For the PSYOP community, the 
corollary to Army Chief of Staff Gordon Sullivan's oft-quoted 
"no more Task Force Smiths" is ''no more Tactical Information 
Detachments" (the only operational psychological warfare 
troop unit in the US Army when the Korean War erupted in 
June 1950; it consisted of two officers and approximately 20 
enlisted men). In the face of continued pressures to reduce 
even more the size of the military, strenuous efforts must be 
made to avoid the fate experienced by the PSYOP community 
after every major conflict in this century. As recently as the 
early 1980s, the 4th Psychological Operations Group con- 
sistently reported the lowest readiness ratings in both per- 
sonnel and equipment-and many reserve component units 
lacked items vital to mission accomplishment, including 
loudspeakers. This oversight must not recur. 

In particular, the modest-but crucial-gains in personnel 
strength by the 4th Group during the revitalization of the 
1980s must be preserved; the bulk of requirements for support 
of peacetime activities and low-intensity conflict will 
necessarily fall upon the active component. Over the long 
term, the key to military PSYOP viability will be the health of 
the Army's functional area for psychological operations (FA 
39B). Continued high-level emphasis is needed to attract 
quality officers for this specialty, to provide them with 
excellent training, and to offer sufficient field grade billets for 
their utilization and career advancement. 

The modernization of PSY OP-unique equipment undertaken 
in the 1980s, while beneficial, still has not been completed. 
The replacement for the TRT-22 radio, in particular, needs to 
be fielded. New loudspeakers are needed. Modernization, 
however, should be an ongoing process; emphasis needs to be 
placed on developing more mobile equipment for the future. 

Being assigned to USSOCOM should help the PSYOP 
community in its perennial battle to obtain a proportionate 
share of dwindling resources or, put another way, to ensure 
that they do not suffer a disproportionate share of reductions. 
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However, a speedy resolution of whether or not military PSYOP 
will fully participate in MFP-11 for special operations forces is 
needed. 

At the same time, the PSYOP community must demonstrate 
a fiscally responsible attitude by making maximum use of 
existing resources. This usage includes not only continued 
reliance on the reserve component for mobilization in mid-and 
high-intensity conflicts, but also in investigating ways in 
which specially trained reservists can be used to augment 
active component units for peacetime and low-intensity 
conflict requirements. Establishment of redundant capabilities 
should be avoided. For example, in the absence of a joint 
PSYOP cen~er in the Washington, D.C., area, the 4th Psycho- 
logical Operations Group's regional analysts should provide 
maximum support to the JCS and OSD PSY OP offices-in 
neither of which have area experts been assigned. The use of 
new technologies to enhance military psychological operations 
capabilities without increasing personnel requirements also 
must be pursued. Overall, the Keys will be cost-effectiveness 
and the utility of military PSYOP in both peace and war. 


Summary 


US interest in military psychological operations during this 
century has been episodic, basically rising and falling during 
and after major conflicts. The Reagan administration inter- 
rupted this pattern by providing the impetus for a revitali- 
zation of US military PSYOP during peacetime. The inter- 
national and domestic conditions that made this possible have 
changed significantly, however, and the PSYOP community 
faces formidable challenges in maintaining a viable capability 
for an uncertain future. To address these challenges, emphasis 
must be placed on educating senior civilian and military 
officials concerning the value of psychological operations, on 
aggressive planning to support the emerging contingency and 
peacetime missions of PSYOP within the unified commands, 
and on continued modernization of the PSYOP force structure. 

After having prevailed in the battle to gain control of military 
psychological operations forces and policy, the commander in 
chief, USSOCOM, and the assistant secretary of defense for 
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special operations and low-intensity conflict must play key 
roles in facing these challenges. For their part, the PS YOP 
community must demonstrate fiscal responsibility, maximum 
utilization of existing resources, and continued profession- 
alism in accomplishing new missions. Working together, the 
goal of both the PSYOP community and its special operations 
leadership should be to ensure "no more Tactical Information 
Detachments" during this period of transition. 
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Blending Military and Civilian 
PSYOP Paradigms 


Col Benjamin F. Findley, Jr., USAFR 


This article compares and contrasts the concepts, philoso- 
phies, processes, strategies, and major elements of the civilian 
business marketing system (BMS) with the military PSYOP 
system. The purpose is to inform the reader of the many 
similarities and successful applications of proven BMS 
approaches, both macro and micro, and how they relate to 
strategic and tactical objectives in PSYOP scenarios. The goal is 
to improve the reader's understanding that integrating the 
effective practices of civilian marketing systems into the military 
PSYOP sector is very important. A related goal is to offer 
recommendations. 

In a business firm, marketing generates revenues by 
persuading specific customers to do something. Whenever you 
try to persuade somebody to donate to the United Way, refrain 
from littering the highways, save energy, vote for your 
candidate, or buy your service, you are engaging in marketing. 
The challenge that faces the BMIS is to generate those 
revenues and results by satisfying a targeted customer and 
making a profit in a socially responsible manner. Since every 
aspect of our lives is affected by business marketing practices, 
often in ways we do not even consider, we need to understand 
the basic principles and concepts of effective marketing. Then 
we need to apply them to PSYOP. 


Business Marketing Philosophy 


The American Marketing Association defines marketing as 
"the process of planning and executing the conception, 
pricing, promotion, and distribution of ideas, goods, and 
services to create exchanges that satisfy individual needs and 
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organizational objectives."' Inherent in this definition is an 
exchange process where two or more parties give something of 
value to one another to satisfy felt needs. The marketing 
function, simple and direct in subsistence-level economies, is 
more complicated in industrial societies. Nevertheless, the 
basic concept of exchange is the same. To understand the 
BMS philosophy, we must distinguish between a sales 
orientation and a marketing orientation. A sales orientation 
assumes that customers will resist purchasing products and 
services not deemed essential and that the task of selling is to 
convince them to buy something even if they do not need it. It 
is a push’; effort, focusing on selling after the product exists. 

A marketing orientation is different-it begins with the 
customer and integrates marketing into each function of a 
business. Marketing will initially establish what the customer 
wants and needs; it should play a lead role in planning, 
coordinating, and directing the organization's activities. It 
certainly does involve selling, but only after the customer's 
need has been established. If the marketing job has been done 
well, the customer doesn't need much persuading. 


Military Psychological 
Operations Philosophy 


Military PSYOP is a specialized field of persuasive communi- 
cations. It involves formulation, conceptualization, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of government-to-government and 
government-to-people persuasion. It is a planned use of 
human actions to influence the attitudes of populations that 
are important to national objectives. Lt Col Philip Katz, USA, 
Retired, emphasizes that the critical variable in military 
PSYOP is that of influencing the perceptions, and thereby the 
will, of foreign populations. PSYOP can modify the opinions, 
emotions, attitudes, and behaviors of a target audience. It can 
be directed at enemy forces to demoralize, disorient, and con- 
fuse them. It can induce defection, encourage dissident ele- 
ments, and reduce combat effectiveness by adversely affecting 
the enemy's discipline and command and control functions. 
Directed toward neutral or friendly target audiences, it can be 
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used to unite them, boost their morale, and provide informa- 
tion designed to foster their understanding and cooperation. 

To enhance the total opportunity for success, PSYOP must 
be integrated into, and considered in, all military decisions. 
Certainly, PSYOP planning should be concurrent with-and 
coordinated with-all operational planning. A few commen- 
tators imply that there is some nefarious objective and some 
element of deliberate misinformation involved in PSYOP. 
Therefore, it is important that the public understand the truth: 
the United States government does not engage in public 
disinformation activities! 


Business Marketing Process 


A company's complete marketing system consists of many 
processes and variables, some controllable and some uncon- 
trollable. Marketing mix is the term that describes the com- 
bination of the four main controllable inputs that constitute 
the core of a company's marketing process: (1) the product or 
service, (2) the promotional activities, (3) the distribution 
system, and (4) the price structure. Each input has its own 
process, with key decisions to be made and activities to be 
accomplished. 

The product mix involves policies, procedures, services, and 
activities related to the product lines to be offered, the markets 
to sell to. and the degree of product differentiation. The 
product mix also involves decisions about which product 
quantities to offer with which brands, in which packages, 
where, and when. 

The promotion mix process begins with an analysis of the 
organization's overall mission, from which specific promotion 
objectives are determined. The promotion process consists of 
decisions and activities related to advertising, personal selling, 
publicity, and sales promotion. Activities include analyzing the 
promotion's target audience; selecting appropriate themes and 
symbols, following market segmentation strategies; deciding 
on the optimal blend of print, broadcast, and other media; 
setting sales quotas; conducting message pretests; and 
analyzing selected characteristics of the target market. 
Motivation, perception, attitudes, opinions, and stress are 
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considered. The promotion mix directly relates to the military 
PSYOP process and will be addressed later. 

The distribution mix involves decisions about transpor- 
tation, storage, and inventory. It also includes decisions about 
the type, quantity, and quality of wholesalers and retailers 
required. 

The price mix includes methods for setting the right base 
price for a product. Discounts, allowances, markups, break- 
even points, and pricing strategy are elements of the price mix. 

Aside from these four controllable elements in the marketing 
mix, the manager must be concerned with uncontrollable 
forces in the environment. Marketing is affected by cultural 
factors, laws, economic conditions, competition, technology, 
and demography, none of which are controllable; neither are 
the firm's microenvironment of suppliers, marketing inter- 
mediaries, and customers. 


Military Psychological Operations Process 


Psychological operations can be divided into three general 
categories: strategic, operational, and tactical. Strategic 
psychological operations are conducted to advance broad or 
long-term objectives designed to create a favorable global 
environment for military operations. Operational PSYOP seeks 
to achieve midterm objectives in support of regional cam- 
paigns and major theater operations. Tactical psychological 
operations are conducted to achieve short-term objectives 
against an enemy force, in direct support of tactical units. 
According to Field Manual 33-1, Psychological Operations, the 
mission of PSYOP forces is to support conventional as well as 
special operations forces at all levels of war and within all 
degrees of the conflict spectrum-low intensity, midintensity, 
and high intensity. Overlapping missions and objectives can 
blur the distinction between the categories of PSYOP. 

Propaganda development for PSYOP involves a multistep 
process that is very similar to the promotion mix process for the 
BMS. Initially, the unit's mission must be analyzed so the 
military PSYOP mission can be derived. Information must be 
collected and the target must be analyzed. Just as in the busi- 
ness promotion process, the vulnerabilities and susceptibilities 
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of the target audience are key factors. Appropriate themes, 
symbols, and media are selected, and propaganda messages 
are developed and pretested. Campaign approvals are 
acquired, propaganda is disseminated, and the impact of the 
psychological objective is assessed according to specific 
indicators. 

Just as there are strategic, operational, and tactical levels of 
military PSYOP, there are corresponding levels in marketing 
planning. Louis E. Boone and David L. Kurtz define strategic 
marketing planning as "the process of determining the primary 
dong-term) objectives of an organization and the adoption of 
courses of action and the allocation of resources necessary to 
achieve those objectives.'' Tactical planning in marketing 
focuses on the implementation of short-term plans that must 
be completed near-term to implement overall strategies. Boone 
and Kurtz emphasize the necessity of adequate resource 
allocation in tactical planning. Certainly, this necessity should 
be recognized by military PSYOP planners. 


Cultural Differences 


The marketing manager in business and the military PSYOP 
specialist must understand a variety of influences on the 
promotion and persuasion processes in trying to satisfy the 
needs and wants of the target audience. Culture is at once the 
most basic and the broadest environmental determinant of 
individual behavior. Culture is comprised of values, ideas, 
attitudes, and other symbols that shape human behavior. The 
influence of culture is difficult to define because so many 
crucial elements are hidden from the participants of the 
system itself. Cultural patterns often exist as unrecognized 
assumptions that are taken for granted. Culture affects how 
and why people live and behave as they do, which affects the 
target audience's susceptibility to promotional themes and 
their buying/ accepting behavior. America has many ethnic, 
religious, racial, and economic groups, each of which has its 
own cultural values. And each of these groups has sub- 
cultures with norms and values that are used to define 
meanings and to specify needs and wants. Thus, individuals 
respond uniquely to persuasive messages and appeals. 
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Persuasive messages in military PSYOP and in business 
marketing must use symbols and themes that are easily 
recognizable and meaningful to the culture they are trying to 
reach. A key persuasion guideline is that one should not 
substitute one's own judgment and cultural values for the 
values and cultural characteristics of the audience being 
targeted. No market has been more frustrating and difficult for 
American business marketers than the Japanese market. 
Japanese culture has produced marketing institutions and 
promotional relationships that differ from those found in the 
United States. 

While leading some university students on an industrial 
tour of Japan in 1981, for example, I found that the food 
distribution system there was different from that in the United 
States. Japanese wholesalers, unlike their US counterparts, 
are specialized sellers. They do not carry a complete line of 
products for a select group of stores. Instead, they carry a 
select line of noncompetitive products that they supply to all 
supermarkets. Japanese wholesalers take great pride in 
supplying all retail stores with an exclusive but narrow 
product line. The goal of American wholesalers is total 
distribution of a complete product line to a captive set of 
stores; the goal of the Japanese wholesaler is distribution of a 
limited set of products to all retail outlets. Culture is a major 
influence on marketing and PSYOP. 


Social Influences 


The social groups to which people belong or aspire -to belong 
help explain why they buy certain types and brands of 
products, shop in one type of store and not another, accept 
and believe certain ideas and persuasive messages, and spend 
their money in certain ways. A person's social class is a major 
influence on his style of life and an important factor in 
determining his social and economic behavior. A social class is 
a group of people whose members are nearly alike in terms of 
a characteristic that is valued in their group and that clearly 
differentiates them from others. 

PSYOP specialists and promotion managers must be aware 
of social class influences on the acceptance of ideas and the 
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willingness to behave a certain way. Different persuasive 
appeals, different copy, different art, and different media may 
be needed to promote the same product to different social 
classes. An upper-middle-class wife may want products, ideas, 
and brands that are clear symbols of her social status. She 
may be highly susceptible to preselling through mass media. 
Conversely, a lower-lower-class wife may buy largely on 
impulse and may be influenced by point-of-purchase promo- 
tion materials. She may not care to read much, and the 
broadcast media may be of great importance in communi- 
cating with her. 

When social influences are combined with foreign culture 
influences,,we see how difficult it is to understand needs and 
behaviors well enough to persuade an individual to accept a 
PSYOP message. One way to exert influence on a social class 
in a culture is to identify and target opinion leaders. They are 
chosen on the basis of expertise as well as social position. 
Exposure to mass media is significantly greater among opinion 
leaders than among nonleaders-and mass media directly 
influence opinion leaders. It is important to note that opinion 
leaders are far more effective in securing opinion changes 
among followers than are the mass media. Thus, it is 
important in PSYOP as well as in marketing to identify and 
aim persuasive messages directly at opinion leaders. 


Family Influences 


An individual is born into a family and inherits a certain 
social status. That status remains until he becomes an adult. 
Of all face-to-face groups, a person's family plays the strongest 
role in basic value and attitude formation. 

Early family training is not cast off easily; it remains to 
affect one's individual values, ideas, and behaviors. Even as 
the adult individual strives to acquire the prestige symbols of 
another class, latent family influences remain to sway 
acceptance of ideas and products. Most buying decisions and 
idea acceptances are made within a framework of experience 
developed within the family. 
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Needs and Motives 


Personal determinants of behavior include needs, wants, 
motives, and self-concepts. All of these variables combine with 
the previously presented interpersonal and group factors to 
influence one's acceptance of an idea or purchase of a product. 
People have a need when they lack something useful, required, 
or desired. When a few needs are fairly well satisfied, others 
emerge. Some say needs are insatiable, incapable of ever being 
fully satisfied; thus, PSYOP specialists and marketers do not 
have to satisfy one need before progressing on to other needs. 
Several needs at several levels can be present concurrently to 
influence an individual's behavior, but this approach com- 
plicates the prediction of behavior. Abraham H. Maslow 
proposed a hierarchy of needs that includes the most basic: 
physiological, safety, social, esteem; and the highest: self- 
actualization. Motives are inner states that direct people 
toward the goal of satisfying a felt need. Examples of motives 
include high quality, conformity, low price, performance, ease 
of use, long life, prestige, friendship, the opposite sex, and a 
desire to be different. 

One's self-concept includes feelings, perceptions, and 
evaluations of oneself as a person. How one perceives and 
evaluates one's own status in relation to others in the same 
social class and reference groups-and to one's own levels of 
aspiration-are prime forces in shaping one's self-concept. The 
self-concept is learned; it emerges through experiences with 
the environment and through interactions with other people. 
By observing socially acceptable and unacceptable behavior 
and comparing one's own behavior to them, one lays the basis 
for one's own self-concept. The self-concept is useful in PS YOP 
and marketing because, through their actions and purchases 
of products, individuals let others know who they are and 
what they hope to be or to do. The purchase of goods and the 
expression of ideas serve as social symbols that communicate 
meaning. The behavior of an individual will be directed toward 
enhancing his self-concept through the consumption of goods 
and the expression of ideas as symbols, allowing a prediction 
of events. 
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Perceptions and Attitudes 


Everything a person knows about the world and what it 
contains comes from perceptions. Perception is the reception 
of stimuli through the senses and the attachment of meaning 
to them. Sound, light, odor, taste, and pressure are received 
by one's sensory receptors-ears, eyes, nose, tongue, and skin. 
These sensations are translated into perceptions that are 
altered by previous learning, beliefs, values, and attitudes, and 
then organized into meaningful concepts. People perceive 
things that make sense within the context of their beliefs, 
values, attitudes, and experiences. Since we cannot possibly 
perceive all i stimuli at any given time, our perceptions are 
highly selective and subjective; we see what we want to see 
and hear what we want to hear. Further, if we do not like what 
we perceive, we often distort or modify it. 

Mass-marketing messages and PSYOP messages are based 
on selective perception. Because a large number of persuasive 
messages are directed at different target audiences, PSYOP 
specialists and marketers must carefully test the messages to 
be employed with representative targets. They must make 
every effort to ensure that the various target groups perceive 
the messages that were intended. 

Attitudes are predispositions to respond in particular ways 
toward people, ideas, activities, or things. An attitude is not 
neutral; rather, it is for or against some person, object, or idea. 
An attitude is composed of three dimensions: cognitive (factual 
information), affective (feelings and emotions), and behavioral 
(tendencies to behave in a certain way). Attitudes affect both 
perception and behavior, and people resist changes- in their 
attitudes. The more closely an attitude is related to one's 
self-concept, the greater will be one's resistance to changing it. 

To change an attitude, a PSYOP specialist must (1) provide 
new information to enlarge and change the cognitive dimen- 
sion; (2) attack the affective dimension of the attitude by 
associating the end-state of change with the desirable 
consequences that result; and/or (3) induce the person to 
engage in "'attitude-discrepant"’ behavior (behavior that con- 
tradicts held preferences). Successful attitude-change approaches 
include using a trustworthy and credible source, drawing 
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conclusions for the target, repeating the message, and using 
both one-sided and two-sided messages. 


Successful and Unsuccessful 
Business Marketing 


Businesses spend several billions of dollars each year on 
marketing, a fact that indicates the importance they place on it. 
According to an Advertising Age article, the top 100 firms spent 
more than $34 billion in 1989 for advertising. Advertising 
represents ‘about 20 percent of total marketing expenditures. 
The top 10 advertisers spent more than $10 billion for adver- 
tising alone in 1989. Those companies have been successful. 
Failures do occur, however. A 1988 Advertising Age report, for 
example, lists these $100 million failures: Campbell's Red Kettle 
Soups, Ford's Edsel, DuPont's corfam, Hunt's flavored ketchups, 
and Gillette's Nine Flags Cologne. 

Newspapers account for the largest annual advertising 
expenditure ($31.2 million in 1988). Other 1988 expenditures: 
television ($26.1), direct mail ($21.2), radio ($7.7), and maga- 
zines ($6.1). Use of advertising, however, does not guarantee 
success even if it is planned and implemented well. A key 
reason is that most people do not systematically process the 
information they receive through the marketing message. We 
are largely emotional, influenced by testimonials and emo- 
tional appeals-we do not logically consider pertinent criteria 
when we purchase products. It seems we are more influenced 
by the skill, appearance, and character of the presenter than 
the content of the message. A 1988 Advertising Age survey 
mentioned three of the most powerful ads in US history: 
Volkswagen's ''Lemon,"" Marlboro's 'Country,'"' and Coca-Cola's 
"Real Thing."' Aside from getting commitments from dealers to 
carry the product, the Coca-Cola ad was successful because it 
capitalized on the affective domain and the unsystematic 
emotional responses of people. A critical conclusion for PSYOP 
specialists and marketers is that the ad created a psycho- 
logical idea of a unique and better taste. It focused on image 
and emotional themes through heavy repeat advertising and 
readily identifiable names, symbols, and packages. It also 
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linked abstract, beneficial images to the physical product-the 
implied associations of Coca-Cola with youth and authenticity. 


Business Marketing Models 


Marketing lessons can be learned from business failures as 
well as from effective marketing models. Burger Chef did not 
realize that economic conditions are major factors, did not 
adapt to changing consumer preferences, and did not meet 
target market expectations. Coors did not recognize changes in 
the environment that necessitated adjustments in marketing 
strategies’ and did not take the time to continue developing an 
image of quality and great desirability. The World Football 
League lost credibility by taking actions counter to prior 
promises and by not paying strict attention to environmental 
variables. 

After analyzing five leading models of consumer behavior, I 
have blended optimal elements from each to suggest a 
marketing model for the buyer's decision process. The model 
focuses on systematic thinking and defining relevant elements 
for making a buying decision. It attempts to explain the 
progressive process that a consumer might experience in 
buying products or accepting ideas. PSYOP specialists and 
marketers can anticipate effective messages if they understand 
the process through which buyers can progress. They can 
then address those messages to bring about the desired 
change in behavior. My buyer decision model is like any 
scientific problem-solving model except that it focuses on 
buyer behavior. It consists of five stages: problem recognition, 
information gathering, alternative evaluation, the decision to 
buy, and postpurchase evaluation. Initially, the target con- 
sumer recognizes a problem because of inadequate supplies, 
changing needs, or other internal or external activities. This 
first stage forces buyers to succinctly state the problem based 
on specific unfilled needs. Then the second stage begins the 
planned search for specific, relevant, and identical information 
on all possible products. Buyers must weigh the pros and cons 
of the various products based on a set of criteria during this 
third stage. In the next stage, they make the decision that best 
meets their needs and wants, and that satisfies the 
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expectations of influencers in their social groups. The fifth and 
final stage is the evaluation of that decision; it should not be 
omitted. 


Effective Objectives 


Specific marketing and promotion-persuasion objectives, 
based on the organization's general goals, should be established. 
Clearly stated objectives should exist for each promotion tool so 
that results can be measured against them. Advertising, 
personal selling, publicity, and sales promotion functions should 
have specific expected objectives that are measurable. Print, 
broadcast, and audiovisual media should also have specific 
objectives. Marketing objectives should meet certain criteria and 
should be built on a solid foundation of research that reveals 
what the targets want to buy. The objectives should be stated in 
terms of target benefits-and in quantitatively measurable 
terms. They should help attain and reinforce the firm's overall 
objectives, and they should be reviewed periodically. 


The Ethics of Persuading 


Many critics of marketing contend that persuasion is really 
manipulation-or even control-of consumers, unethically 
coercing them into buying products they do not want. Is it 
immoral to arouse fears of inadequacy to sell an antiper- 
spirant? Is it wrong to use reference-group concepts to make a 
product more appealing? Is it improper to design products and 
appeals that enhance a buyer's self-concept in order to gain a 
sale? Some observers argue that embellishment and distortion 
are legitimate and socially desirable activities and that 
illegitimacy enters the picture only if there is falsification with 
larcenous intent. 

That argument notwithstanding, however, truth is the best 
persuasion approach; it should be the fundamental principle 
in both business marketing and military PSYOP. Truth, which 
is basic to strategic peacetime foreign policy, should be our 
fundamental guideline. The ultimate questions concern '"What 
is the truth?" and "'Can consumers really be convinced to buy 
something they do not want?" 
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Target Market Analysis 


Target market analysis is performed every time a marketing 
or PSYOP campaign is developed. It includes selecting a target, 
determining conditions that affect the target, analyzing target 
vulnerabilities, specifying target susceptibilities, formulating 
the persuasive objective, determining target effectiveness, and 
assessing campaign impact indicators. Once the conditions 
and vulnerabilities of the Iraqi soldiers were identified in the 
Persian Gulf War, individual susceptibilities for each vulner- 
ability were specified. Because the coalition's bombing 
campaign was effective, the Iraqis had needs for food, shelter, 
water, medical attention, and basic safety. They were, 
therefore, driven to respond in an expected way. Target market 
analysis is key to successful marketing and PSYOP. 


Recommendations 


My recommendations, which are based on my own analysis, 
are intended to serve as suggestions for improved business 
marketing and military psychological operations. They 
emphasize the transfer of proven marketing and promotion 
strategies, concepts, and techniques from the civilian business 
marketing system to the military PSYOP system. 


¢ A primary recommendation is to accept the marketing 
orientation (as opposed to a sales orientation). The marketing 
orientation begins with the customer's needs and wants, then 
integrates marketing into each function of the business to 
design the desired product. (The sales orientation focuses on 
the product characteristics and attempts to sell the existing 
product.) 

Both PSYOP planning and marketing planning should be 
concurrent with, and coordinated with, all operational 
planning. Together, they should address the target audience's 
needs in any given situation. This relates to the function of 
PSYOP as a force multiplier in all types of military activity. 

¢ Another recommendation is to ensure that marketing and 
PSYOP support all operations, to include production and 
finance in business or conventional and special operations in 
the military. This support should be for all levels of business 
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operations and all levels of war-strategic, operational, and 
tactical; low intensity, midintensity, and high intensity. 

« A commensurate resource and budget commitment to 
support adequate PSYOP and marketing is required so that 
PSYOP and marketing can be integrated into all operational 
planning. It is an absolute necessity that military PSYOP and 
business marketing planners understand the level of resourc- 
ing necessary to conduct a successful campaign; under- 
capitalization may doom an otherwise promising organization 
to failure. 

* The business community and the military services must 
accept culture as the most basic environmental determinant of 
individual pehavior, and they must gather sufficient quanti- 
tative and qualitative information about it. Individual judg- 
ment and cultural values should not be substituted for those 
of your target audience. 

* PSYOP specialists and marketing managers must be 
aware that social-class membership influences the acceptance 
of ideas, the willingness to behave a certain way, and the need 
to use different persuasive techniques and concepts. 

¢ Persuasive messages should be aimed directly at opinion 
leaders; they are far more effective in securing changes among 
followers than are the mass media. 

* It is important to make maximum utilization of family 
influence; research shows that it plays the strongest role in 
basic value and attitude formation. 

¢ The PSYOP specialist and the business marketer must 
know the various needs of individuals and the corresponding 
specific persuasive appeals that can be employed to influence 
each need. 

¢ Marketing and PSYOP professionals must recognize the 
dominant influence of the self-concept-and how consumption 
of goods and expression of ideas are directly based on that 
concept and on selective perception. They must understand 
the main behavioral dimensions of attitudes, so that appro- 
priate techniques can be employed to change them. 

¢ My final recommendation is an all-encompassing one. It 
refers to the need to educate our military and civilian leaders 
about marketing philosophy and psychological operations (as 
a unique weapons system). Also, managers and specialists 
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already employed in the field need tactical training. The pro- 
fessional military education service school system should 
include courses designed to improve the awareness and 
understanding of PS YOP. The primary goal would be to 
enhance the understanding of strategic PSYOP and marketing, 
their benefits and long-term capabilities, and their appli- 
cations in support of our national objectives. 
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PART II 


National Policy 
and 
PSYOP Planning 


Introduction 


This section presents articles about recurrent psychological 
issues and roles in formulating and implementing our national 
policy, objectives, and strategy. The authors explain historical 
and contemporary elements of the national policy process in 
PSYOP and the framework within which national PS YOP policy 
is formulated, administered, and implemented. 

Dr Carnes Lord explores the historical influences on 
developing effective US strategy, doctrine, and organizational 
structure for the conduct of psychological and political war- 
fare. While accepting that a psychological-political component 
is inherent in every use of the diplomatic, economic, and 
military instruments of national power, he urges a rethinking 
of the role of political and psychological factors and a 
revitalization and integration of their capabilities into US 
national strategy. Dr Lord analyzes the influences of American 
cultural inhibitions and the media on psychological conflict. 

Michael A. Morris reminds us that national policy objectives 
must be clearly defined so that military objectives and strategy 
can be precise. He emphasizes that clarification of political 
objectives is the responsibility of political leaders rather than 
military leaders. Morris concludes that propaganda advantages 
can be gained through clearly stated political objectives. He 
suggests guidelines for distinguishing clear political objectives 
from vague ones. 

William F. Johnston focuses attention on psychological 
operations as a vital instrument in national liberation wars. He 
believes governments of countries threatened with insurgency 
should regard PSY OP, particularly face-to-face communi- 
cations, as a first line of internal defense-the Vietnam lesson. 
He also wants more recognition of PSYOP as a major 
instrument of low-intensity conflict and the elevation of PSYOP 
planners to "first-team" status. 

Lloyd A. Free examines the role of public opinion and the 
psychological dimension in international security affairs. He 
believes that while public opinion cannot be slavishly followed, 
psychological data should be collected and analyzed so that 
government can take this factor into account in planning. 
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Lt Col Philip K. Katz, USA, Retired, Ronald D. McLaurin, 
and Preston S. Abbott include a critical analysis of US PSYOP. 
They focus on the communications aspect of international 
relations and PSY OP, identify and assess the principles and 
critical developments in this field, and advance ideas for 
progress. They stress that intelligence is the most commonly 
overlooked prerequisite to effective PSYOP. Their focus on 
evaluating the effectiveness of PSYOP challenges the reader to 
systematically concentrate on results. This article is clearly a 
historical piece that sets the groundwork for producing 
effective PSYOP. 


The Psychological Dimension 
in National Strategy 


Dr Carves Lord 


To recall the time when psychological-political warfare was 
widely, aclfnowledged by Americans as an important 
instrument of national strategy requires a certain effort of 
historical imagination. Such was indeed the case, however, 
from the early days of the Second World War until the 
mid-1960s. The experience of World War II convinced many 
American political and military leaders that the psychological 
dimension of conflict had become critical in the contemporary 
world. 

Totalitarian regimes that employed modern communications 
technologies to specialize in ideology and subversion 
constituted a qualitatively new strategic problem for the West. 
The postwar years witnessed an outpouring of academic 
studies in this area, most of which took for granted the 
necessity and legitimacy of a vigorous American response to 
the emerging political-ideological threat posed by the Soviet 
Union and the international communist movement.' 

The US government allowed its propaganda, and political 
warfare capabilities to wither in the years of rapid demobili- 
zation immediately following World War IL. Creation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) in 1947, however, provided a 
fresh impetus and an organizational vehicle for covert 
psychological operations and political action in peacetime. The 
deteriorating political situation in Western Europe in the late 

1940s created urgent objectives for the CIA's covert action 
directorate. 

The coming of the Korean War stimulated improvements in 
US overt capabilities as well. In 1950, President Harry S 
Truman created the Psychological Strategy Board in the White 
House to provide a high-level focus for government-wide 
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activities in this area. The new International Information 
Administration was established within the State Department; 

military psychological operations were given new life (the Army 
established the Psychological Warfare Center at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, in 1952); and the Psychological Operations 
Coordinating Committee attempted to provide operational 
coordination among the various involved agencies. 2 President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower moved to create the US Information 
Agency (USIA) as an autonomous agency reporting directly to 
the National Security Council.3 

It can be questioned whether the US government as a whole 
was able, in the 1950s, to develop an effective doctrine and 
organizational structure for the conduct of psychological and 
political warfare. Sharp differences of opinion existed over 
fundamental questions of strategy toward the Soviet bloc and 
over the roles of key agencies such as CIA and USIA-and 
coordination among the agencies left much to be desired. 4 

It could perhaps be argued that militarization of the 
Vietnam War was the key factor underlying the progressive 
atrophy of US political warfare capabilities after the mid- 1960s. 
However, it seems evident that larger issues of governmental 
organization and national style or culture also figured critically 
in this development. It should have been clear that the 
assignment of political warfare responsibilities to new agencies 
would not eliminate-and in certain respects would probably 
fortify-the sources of bureaucratic resistance to this new 
instrument of national power. > Finally, mention must be made 
of the cultural revolution that took place in the United States 
beginning in the mid-1960s. The shattering of the foreign 
policy consensus of the postwar decades (a result of Vietnam) 
meant, in the first place, a questioning of American values and 
the legitimacy of a leading world role for the United States. 
Such attitudes could only spell trouble for any strategy that 
depended on the confident projection abroad of America's 
political identity and values. 

Any attempt to rethink the role of political and psychological 
warfare in US strategy today must take account of these 
fundamental and persisting obstacles. Before turning to 
consider them more systematically, however, it is necessary to 
sketch briefly the basic features of political and psychological 
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warfare and their relationships to other instruments of 
national power. 

One problem is the general tendency to use the terms 
psychological warfare and political warfare interchangeably, 
not to mention a variety of similar terms-ideological warfare, 
the war of ideas, political communication, psychological 
operations, and more. The uncertainty of reference derives 
partly from the fact that this sort of warfare is waged to a 
considerable extent with weapons that are not truly distinctive. 
There are indeed distinctive psychological instruments-radio 
broadcasting, publications of various kinds, and educational and 
cultural prpgrams-that are capable of communicating 
information and ideas. But because these capabilities are easier 
to conceptualize, and to handle bureaucratically, the tendency 
has been to give them undue weight when it comes to defining 
the overall phenomenon. 

There is a psychological dimension to the employment of 
every instrument of national power, emphatically including 
military force at every level. Similarly, major increments of 
military and economic power necessarily generate political 
effects. In thinking about psychological and political warfare, 
the tendency has been to think about the conflict of ideas, 
ideologies, and opinions. Yet the concept is in fact seriously 
misleading. Psychological-political warfare is also about 
cultural and political symbols, perceptions and emotions, 
behavior of individuals and groups under stress, and cohesion 
of organizations and alliances. 

Using the term warfare to describe US psychological- 
political strategy in its broadest sense is itself problematic. 
Psychological-political operations need not be directed only to 
adversaries; neutral, allied, and semiallied nations potentially 
constitute highly important targets because our enemies will 
target them in efforts to break those alliances. 

The English language apparently does not include a good 
term for designating psychological-political operations in their 
broadest sense. In recent years, and especially since the arrival 
of the Reagan administration, the term public diplomacy has 
gained considerable currency in Washington. Public diplomacy 
appears to encompass three distinct though closely related 
functions: international information, international political 
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action (or what may be called overt political warfare), and 
public affairs. The inclusion of public affairs is a recognition 
that it is impossible in a modern democracy to separate 
sharply information communicated to domestic audiences 
from that communicated to international audiences, but the 
domestic function associated with public diplomacy differs 
from traditional public affairs by virtue of its strategic 
approach and its active effort to shape the domestic political 
agenda. © 

The public diplomacy rubric serves a useful purpose, but it 
is not and was not intended to be comprehensive. Covert 
political warfare was excluded from its purview from the 
beginning. Nor does it have any clear relationship to military 
psychological operations, to educational and cultural affairs, 
or to the range of US government activities that may be 
grouped under the general label of international aid and 
humanitarian affairs. 

I would propose, if only for the sake of clarity, the following 
anatomy of basic psychological-political warfare functions. 

Political warfare is a general category of activities encom- 
passing political action, coercive diplomacy, and covert 
political warfare. In general, the first of these functions is 
performed by diplomatic personnel, the second by military and 
diplomatic personnel, and the third by intelligence personnel. 
Political action refers to a range of activities, including certain 
kinds of multilateral diplomacy, support for foreign political 
parties or forces, and support for or work with international 
associations of various kinds.? Coercive diplomacy refers to 
diplomacy presupposing the use or threatened use of military 
force to achieve political objectives.$ Covert political warfare 
corresponds roughly to the covert aspects of what the Soviets 
called active measures; it includes support for insurgencies, 
operations against enemy alliances, influence operations, and 
black propaganda.? 

Psychological operations, once frequently used in a general 
sense to designate psychological-political operations as a 
whole, is probably best reserved for use as a term of art to 
designate military PSYOP.I° Military PSYOP can encompass 
both overt and covert activities in both peacetime and war, and 
its scope can vary from the tactical battlefield to the operational 
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and strategic levels of conflict. Historically, however, US 
military interest in PSYOP has focused heavily on tactical 
applications in wartime. Battlefield PSYOP is sometimes 
distinguished from consolidation PSYOP, which is geared to 
securing the loyalty and cooperation of civilian populations in 
combat areas and is closely related to civic action conducted 
by military forces in low-intensity conflict situations. Another 
related function is troop information or education, which 
serves among other things-much like public affairs in 
relation to public diplomacy-to counter the psychological 
operations of the enemy. 

International communications encompasses international 
informatior, and international educational and cultural affairs. 
USIA performs this range of functions, though other 
organizations-in particular, ''Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty" 
but also the Departments of State and Defense-perform 
information functions of political or strategic importance as 
well. 11 

A further general category is international aid and humani- 
tarian affairs. This category includes foreign economic and 
development aid, food aid, humanitarian assistance (rescue 
operations, disaster relief, famine relief, etc.), and technical 
assistance of various kinds. Many agencies involved in such 
activities, including the Defense Department, the Agency for 
International Development, and the Peace Corps, are 
organizations that have dedicated missions in this area. 
Although these functions are bureaucratically scattered and 
very largely autonomous, they have a very important 
psychological-political component. Whether intentionally or 
otherwise, they serve as significant instruments of US foreign 
policy and national strategy. 

Finally, to repeat what was said earlier, a psychological- 
political component is inherent in every use of the diplomatic, 
economic, and military instruments of national power. The art 
of negotiation rests on an understanding of individual and 
group psychology and a sensitivity to cultural contexts. 
Similarly, the exercise of military command at all levels 
involves an assessment of the psychological strengths and 
vulnerabilities of the enemy commander and his forces; 
deception and surprise are key elements of the military art. A 
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nation's economic and military strength creates political 
weight that can be exploited in a variety of ways to advance 
the national interest. 

The impetus for rethinking the role of political and 
psychological factors in US national strategy has come 
primarily from the renewed attention given these matters by 
the Reagan administration. !2. Since 1981, a major effort has 
been under way to modernize and expand US government 
capabilities in the area of international communications, 
particularly radio and television broadcasting. 

It remains doubtful that the administration has succeeded 
in overcoming the obstacles, both internal and external, to a 
thorough revitalization of US psychological- political capabilities 
and their full integration into national strategy. !> In many 
respects, the cultural pressures working against such an effort 
are as strong as-or stronger than-ever. In addition to a kind 
of generic resistance to such activities on the part of Americans 
as Americans, there has been a wholesale loss of understanding 
and support of them among American elites in recent years. 
But perhaps equally troublesome is the resistance stemming 
from the national security bureaucracy itself and from the 
continuing weakness of integrated strategic planning and 
decision making at the national level. 

Painful as it may be to face squarely the question of 
American cultural inhibitions in the area of psychological- 
political conflict, the effort is necessary-in order not only to 
develop intelligent approaches for dealing with them but also 
to achieve cultural self-consciousness, which is essential for 
effective participation in this kind of conflict. It is essential 
because Americans tend to assume that people everywhere are 
much like themselves, with similar fundamental motivations 
and views of the world. But blindness to differences in national 
characteristics is apt to be a fatal handicap for anyone 
attempting to affect the psychological orientation and political 
behavior of foreign audiences. 

Perhaps the most severe single limitation in the American 
outlook is its tendency to discount the relevance of 
nonmaterial factors such as history, culture,, and ideas. 
Americans tend to assume that concrete interests such as 
economic well-being, personal freedom, and security of life and 
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limb are the critical determinants of political behavior 
everywhere. It is an interesting irony that such a view is so 
prevalent in a country as fundamentally idealistic as the 
United States while the importance the Soviets attributed to 
ideological factors stands in some tension with the materialistic 
basis of Marxism. 

Connected with this emphasis on material considerations is 
the fact that Americans, unlike many peoples, are uncomfortable 
with personal confrontation and argument and do not 
customarily debate political and ideological questions in their 
private lives. Americans tend to look on the political realm as 
an arena not of conflict and struggle but of bargaining and 
consensus, where strongly held opinions and principled 
positions and disruptive of the process and to be discouraged. 
This tendency makes it extremely difficult for Americans to 
deal effectively in international settings where basic American 
values are under challenge. Furthermore, American notions of 
fair play and due process are subject to serious misinterpre- 
tation abroad. Americans' insistence on a presentation of both 
sides of any argument is frequently seen as reflecting a lack of 
self-confidence. In general, the openness and penchant for 
self-criticism in American society strike many foreigners as 
manifestations of weakness rather than strength. 

Manifest or latent in the attitudes of many Americans 
toward the practice of psychological-political warfare is a 
distaste for any sort of psychological manipulation or 
deception. The idea that psychological-political warfare is a 
black art that can be morally justified only under the most 
extreme circumstances is a derivative of such attitudes. That 
such activities necessarily involve misrepresentation or 
deception is in any case far from the truth. (The conveying of 
purely factual information under certain circumstances can 
have powerful psychological effects.) 

Military psychological operations, such as battlefield 
broadcasting, have as their primary purpose the saving of 
lives-enemy as well as friendly lives. Indeed, such activities 
make both moral and strategic sense. According to the 
Chinese strategist Sun Tzu, "'what is of supreme importance in 
war is to attack the enemy's strategy... . Next best is to 
disrupt his alliances.... The next best is to attack his army.... 
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The worst policy is to attack cities."" As Sun Tzu puts it, ''To 
subdue the enemy without fighting is the acme of skill.'' In 
other words, competence in the psychological-political sphere 
is the essence of a rational approach to war. '* Failure to attain 
such competence within the limits of one's possibilities is a 
failure that is all too likely to be paid for in blood. 

As important as the effect of these general cultural biases is 
the role of the American media. Developments in the culture 
and operating style of the prestige media in the United States 
in recent years have substantially complicated any effort by 
the US government to engage seriously in psychological- 
political conflict. Before the late 1960s, it may be argued, a 
satisfactory understanding existed between journalists on the 
one hand and American military and government officials on 
the other regarding the proper scope and limits of press 
coverage of national security and foreign policy matters. In 
particular, the press in wartime tended to adopt the national 
cause and to accept broad responsibility not only for 
protecting sensitive information but also for safeguarding the 
morale both of the troops at the front and of civilians at home 

Since Vietnam, there has been a dramatic change. !> In the 
general wreck of the national foreign policy consensus 
resulting from that experience, the media have adopted an 
increasingly skeptical attitude-not only toward the specific 
policies and actions of the incumbent administration but also 
toward many of the fundamental assumptions that had 
underpinned the global position and role of the United States 
since World War II. The legitimacy of the American defense 
and intelligence establishments in particular has been sharply 
questioned and subjected to scrutiny by the new style of 
investigative journalism inaugurated by the prestige press. 
Most significantly, the media ended their deference to and 
informal cooperation with an incumbent administration in 
favor of a posture of neutral observer or critic. One result of 
this shift has been a general refusal to take responsibility for 
the consequences of media coverage's effect on national 
security policy outcomes. Ig 

This change in media attitudes is worth dwelling on, since 
the role of the media on the battlefield of the future is likely to 
decide whether the United States will be capable of conducting 
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effective military psychological operations. In general, the 
media now acknowledge a responsibility to avoid jeopardizing 
the lives of American soldiers engaged in military operations. 
But they do not recognize an obligation to refrain from 
publicizing information that demoralizes American troops, 
reveals aspects of American intelligence or military planning, 
undermines American diplomatic initiatives, or gives psycho- 
logical aid and comfort to the enemy. This obligation is denied 
even though the ultimate effect of such disclosure may be to 
prolong military operations and cost American lives, not to 
speak of more generally damaging the international position of 
the United States and its ability to avoid future conflicts. Nor 
do the media recognize any obligations with respect to the 
domestic audience. 

Of particular importance in this connection is the wartime 
role of television. To argue (as media spokesmen regularly do) 
that television coverage is essential to informed debate on the 
merits of a particular military action is unconvincing, not to 
say disingenuous. The information content of TV pictures is 
typically low or nonexistent, and the emotions such pictures 
arouse are more likely to defeat than to promote rational 
discussion. The rapid juxtaposition of death and destruction 
images torn out of any intelligible context, so common in 
television coverage of war, inevitably encourages the feeling 
that the war is futile, immoral, or absurd. !7 

Equally harmful is the practice-pursued well beyond the 
point of abuse by the networks in Lebanon in 1983-of 
interviewing American GIs on their feelings and views about 
the situation they happen to be involved in. To portray soldiers 
(and if they are looked for they will be found) who are 
confused, inarticulate, naive, or bitter about the reasons why a 
war is being fought or the way it is being conducted serves no 
purpose. The immediate danger to morale and the effect on 
allied and enemy perceptions are only part of the costs of such 
behavior. As in the case of media obsession with the families of 
terrorist victims, the effect is to pander to private concerns and 
emotions and to mobilize them in a way that greatly com- 
plicates the pursuit of rational policies by the US government. 

All of this suggests that serious thought needs to be given to 
restricting or even eliminating at least television's presence on 
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the battlefield of the future, with or without the cooperation of 
the media. Particularly difficult, of course, is the question of 
censorship or restraint of the media during limited contin- 
gencies or undeclared wars such as Vietnam, Lebanon, or 
Grenada. Because the stakes in such conflicts are relatively 
low, the pressures for preserving peacetime rules of media 
engagement are difficult to resist. Yet it is precisely these 
conflicts in which the political and psychological element in 
war is predominant. These conflicts are therefore most directly 
susceptible to influence by media reporting. Devising acceptable 
arrangements for limiting media coverage of such wars in the 
future may well be critical if the United States is ever to engage 
in them successfully. !8 

The American media have also affected the US government's 
international information programs. Despite the popular image 
of the ''Voice of America" and ''Radio Free Europe/Radio 
Liberty" as propaganda organs fully comparable to '' Radio 
Moscow," they have been profoundly affected by the American 
media's evolution over the last two decades, as well as by the 
general cultural climate these media have reflected. Objectivity 
and balance as understood by the new journalism have 
become the standards for these radios as well. The point here 
is not that a balanced treatment of American or Soviet virtues 
and vices is not in some sense desirable, but rather that the 
domestic cultural context shapes-to an unhealthy degree-the 
aims and methods of the US international radios. 

The effective conduct of psychological-political warfare by 
the United States is perhaps more immediately constrained by 
bureaucratic and organizational weaknesses within the US 
government itself. There is a connection between the inadequacy 
of US psychological-political warfare efforts in the past and the 
inadequacy of strategic planning and decision making at the 
national level. Precisely because the instruments of 
psychological-political conflict are not altogether distinctive, 
this arena requires fully integrated planning and coordinated 
operations throughout virtually the entire national security 
bureaucracy. 

We need not dwell at length on the causes of the resistance 
to psychological-political warfare throughout the US diplomatic, 
military, and intelligence establishments; they are apparent to 
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most of those who have had direct experience in this field. The 
State Department continues to ply its trade very much in the 
spirit of the foreign ministries of nineteenth-century Europe, 
with only grudging accommodation to the role played by 
modern communications, public opinion, ideology, and 
political theater in contemporary international affairs. }9 The 
military services-in their preoccupation with technology, 
major weapon systems, and the big war-tend to neglect 
low-cost approaches to enhancing operational effectiveness, 
especially at the lower end of the conflict spectrum; and they 
tend to regard psychological-political warfare as someone 
else's busindss. 2° 

The failure of both the State Department and the military to 
assume psychological-political responsibilities might seem to 
point to the intelligence community as the natural home for 
such activities. Yet the CIA has generally been unwilling or 
unable to allow the degree of coordination with other govern- 
mental entities that is essential for an integrated national 
strategy in this area. There is also a feeling at the agency that 
the era of CIA involvement in political or ideological struggles is 
essentially past-that an aggressive agency role can only 
jeopardize more important institutional equities. 

What, then, would be involved in a revitalization of US 
psychological-political warfare capabilities? The foregoing 
discussion is not meant to suggest that fundamental change is 
a hopeless proposition-only that it is essential for us to be 
conscious of the obstacles to it. We must be particularly 
conscious of the less tangible obstacles that cannot be fixed by 
organizational rewiring or other short-term measures. At the 
same time, useful steps undoubtedly can be taken without 
creating a revolution in the way Americans behave or the US 
government conducts its business. 

Perhaps the most promising area for change is in the field of 
military psychological operations. The fact that military 
psychological operations have generally been treated as a 
subspecialty of special operations is a good indication of the 
conceptual and operational limitations under which it has long 
labored.2! Of course, the very identification of PSYOP as a 
special forces mission has tended to isolate it from normal 
military activities and bring it under a certain suspicion, 
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which its black connotations have further strengthened. But 

PSYOP has perhaps suffered most from identification with the 

hardware and missions of the tactical battlefield-that is, 

leaflet delivery, loudspeakers, and radio broadcasting. As a 

result of all this, PSYOP has had very low priority in terms of 
personnel, equipment, training, exercising, and doctrine. In 

addition, it has suffered from low visibility at senior command 
levels within the military (particularly outside the Army, which 
owns most PSYOP assets), not to speak of other US government 
organizations. 

This situation is now beginning to change as a result of 
renewed interest within the military as well as at the national 
level. The rethinking of PSYOP roles and missions is still at an 
early stage, however, and basic doctrinal and organizational 
questions remain to be worked out. The Air Force and Navy 
appear not yet fully persuaded that PSYOP can be a responsi- 
bility of all the services and of all higher command echelons. 
There is increasing recognition that PSYOP need not be limited 
to the hardware-supported missions of the tactical battlefield 
but can have important applications at the operational and 
theater levels, particularly in low-intensity conflict situations. 
But there is as yet little apparent consensus on the role of 
PSYOP at the strategic level or in peacetime. 

The tendency to think of PSYOP in terms of direct verbal 
communication is a strong one, and it reflects the nature of 
tactical PSYOP as historically practiced by the United States. 
However, this is a tendency that must be resisted if the full 
potential of nontactical PSYOP is to be realized and if the 
services are to embrace the full range of PSYOP activities as 
legitimate and proper military missions. The uniformed 
military generally acknowledge that the overriding purpose of 
US military forces is not to fight wars but to deter them. But 
deterrence is a psychological phenomenon, not a simple 
reflection of the quantity and quality of military forces; and 
there is every reason to suppose that foreign perceptions of US 
military power can be shaped in various ways to strengthen its 
deterrent effect. 27 

Even if one accepts that it would be difficult to shape 
Russian and Chinese perceptions of US power, a strong case 
can be made for the potentially high payoffs of efforts to shape 
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perceptions in third world countries. Within the third world, 

decision making is apt to be undisciplined, inadequately 
supplied with intelligence, lacking in orderly staff procedures, 

strongly influenced by the passing impressions and phobias of 
a small leadership element, and subject to sudden internal 
political challenge. 

Much could be accomplished simply through deliberate 
exploitation of normal US military activities such as exercises, 
deployments, air and naval displays, and technology 
demonstrations. At a higher level of activity, with the movement 
of military forces dedicated specifically to a psychological- 
political mission, PSYOP measures shade into traditional 
coercive diplomacy. With activities such as naval port visits 
and presence, missions have generally not been understood as 
belonging within the PSYOP framework and do not appear to 
have been approached in a systematic or highly coordinated 
manner. 

A characteristic weakness of America's approach to the use 
of force has been the tendency to draw sharp distinctions 
between wartime and peacetime. One result is the penalty 
exacted Gn terms of organization, planning, and general 
readiness) in any transition from peace to war. Psychological- 
political warfare could compensate for temporary inadequacies 
in deployed US forces in severe crises or in the initial stages of 
war. In fact, this could be an important function for the United 
States. In general, a compelling case can be made for reviewing 
and enhancing the psychological-political component of US war 
planning and national-level crisis management operations. 

The entire area of strategic war planning is of critical 
importance in this context, since it is the point at which the 
military, diplomatic, and psychological-political components of 
national strategy most closely converge. Efforts to enhance 
and better integrate strategic planning at the national level 
should focus on the difficult substantive and procedural 
issues involved in war planning. More generally recognized is 
the need for integrated interagency planning in crisis situations; 
but here as well the potential of psychological-political warfare 
seems not to have been fully realized. 

The foregoing discussion highlights the part of this field that 
is the most neglected and at the same time the most 
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susceptible to immediate improvement. In low-intensity 
conflict theaters such as Central America, there is scope for 
application of, the full range of US psychological-political 
capabilities. The strategic importance of peacetime political 
warfare and international communications-with respect to 
the third world as well as the major powers-can hardly be 
overestimated. It seems clear that the best hope for diminution 
of political-military threats from major powers lies in the 
relentless exposure of their populations to information and 
ideas from the West. The opportunities for short-term gains 
should not be allowed to distract us from this fundamental 
strategic imperative. 
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When Are Political Objectives 
Clearly Defined? 


A Historical Perspective 


Michael A. Moms 


National policy objectives should be clearly defined. Whether 
the goals are strategic or tactical, they must be delineated and 
articulated to those responsible for implementing them. 

Since the difference between clarity and vagueness in political 
objectives is only a matter of degree, incomplete conceptions of 
vague political objectives obviously leads to incomplete 
conceptions of clear political objectives. Nevertheless, a rough 
distinction can be made between vague and clear political 
objectives after the nature of their relative difference is 
understood. Most observers acknowledge that political objectives 
should determine the nature of military objectives and strategy- 
which cannot be precise unless political objectives are clearly 
defined. 

Clarity in political objectives is the responsibility of political 
leaders rather than military authorities; therefore, the military 
services cannot be expected to impose limits on their 
operations if the political objectives are vague.! In turn, if 
military power is to be used efficiently and without risk of 
major war, political objectives must not underestimate or 
overestimate the military capabilities at their disposal. 


Correct Generalizations 


The attempts of many authors to define clear political 
objectives are less perceptive than their analyses of the evils 
that result from objectives that are vague. Most envisage clear 
political objectives derived from an overall objective that 
reflects our national purpose. They point out that limited 
objectives determine the nature and extent of US involvement 
in limited wars or interventions. Some authors add that clear 
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political objectives also need to be flexible so they can be 
adjusted to meet changing conditions. 

These statements about clear political objectives are correct 
generalizations. Clear political objectives should be limited and 
should not be achieved at the price of inflexibility. Changing 
circumstances will always make the task of formulating clear 
political objectives difficult. However, attempts to go beyond 
generalities belie incomplete conceptualizations of vague 
political objectives. 


A Paradox 


Political objectives evince much superficial continuity and, 
hence, an aura of decisiveness, although they may actually 
encompass and conceal considerable drift and indecision. 
Thus, while flexibility is necessary for adapting to changing 
circumstances, flexibility can also become largely synonymous 
with drift and indecision. 

Nevertheless, political objectives still may remain constant 
in meaning over a period of time although different strategies 
may be required to implement them. The difficulty is in 
distinguishing between political objectives that only have 
superficial continuity of meaning and those that really are 
continuous in meaning. 

This paradoxical nature of vague political objectives suggests a 
definition of clear political objectives. A political objective is clear 
when it continues to represent concern for the preservation of 
the same specific vital interest or for the same kind of postwar 
peace. If the objectives are clear in this sense, they can provide 
adequate political direction for the choice of military objectives 
and strategy. 

Drift occurs when political objectives are not continuous in 
meaning or when they are so vague as to permit several 
divergent strategies to appear to be adequate ways of attaining 
objectives. In either case, drift rather than political objectives 
largely determines the nature of strategy. 

However, this definition applies only to those specific 
political objectives that guide military strategy in a specific 
limited war or intervention. General foreign policy objectives 
are, perforce, vague. For example, support of the United 
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Nations and interest in a world free of aggression are general 
foreign policy objectives that attract popular support through 
their vagueness. 

This suggested definition of clear political objectives needs 
to be elaborated further by examining its relation to the 
concept of vital interests. Since clear political objectives must 
represent concern for the preservation of the same specific 
vital interest, it is then necessary that vital interests also be 
clear and specific. 


Propaganda Advantages 


Some propaganda advantages can be gained by grandiloquent 
political objectives such as the Truman doctrine's aspiration to 
support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or outside pressures. However, even at that 
early date in the cold war, the rhetorical exaggerations involved 
touched off a debate charging that the United States was 
overcommitting itself. 

The US strategy of support to Greece and Turkey against 
aggression refuted these criticisms; it was a clear and limited 
commitment. However, this clarity of strategy was due to the 
US policymakers' clarity of purpose and their clear grasp of US 
vital interests rather than to the clarity of publicly stated 
political objectives. 

Occasionally, vital interests may be precisely formulated 
while political objectives are vague; for example, the Truman 
doctrine. Nevertheless, it is extremely difficult for political 
objectives to be clear when vital interests are abstract and 
vague. 

The stark clarity of a direct Soviet confrontation with the 
West in the late 1940s made the determination of US vital 
interests relatively simple. The calculation of what were these 
vital interests became more complex and ambiguous as the 
communist threat became more diverse and subtle in the 
1950s. 
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Abstract Vital Interests 


As the paradox of abstract vital interests began to loom 
larger in US policy in the 1950s and 1960s, the need for clarity 
of political objectives continued and, perhaps, even increased 
as the nature of the threat changed and became more 
ambiguous. However, the precedent of vague political 
objectives set by the Truman doctrine's rhetoric continued to 
be the observed norm. 

One of Robert E. Osgood's main themes in a 1968 paper 
illustrated the consequences of a heritage of vague political 
objectives and of increasingly vague and abstract vital 
interests. While the US postwar pursuit of policy objectives 
has shown much continuity, the US concept of its vital 
interests has been constantly expanding. 

In Vietnam, where communist aggression was considered a 
threat to US security, the general requirements of containment 
led to an increasing US response with no question as to the 
precise relevance of the Vietnam War to US security. Osgood 
argued that the growth of multipolarity and the increasing 
complexity of the communist threat necessitated more 
precision in determining the extent to which our vital interests 
are involved in communist aggression. 2 

The paradox of abstract vital interests, then, reinforces the 
paradox of vague political objectives and vice versa. Together, 
they reinforce the indecision embedded in each vague paradox. 
This tends to result in policy drift and in inadequately 
considered, expanding commitments. 

This vicious circle of vagueness and drift can be broken by 
efforts to relate vital interests more specifically to contem- 
porary conditions and conflicts, and can be weakened by 
increasing the clarity of political objectives; that is, clarifi- 
cation of vital interests leads to clarification of political 
objectives and vice versa. More precise vital interests make it 
harder for political objectives to equivocate in claiming they 
are preserving the same specific vital interest. 

On the other hand, greater clarity of political objectives 
would increase pressures on vital interests to be more precise. 
Greater clarity of political objectives would indicate the 
respective advantages and costs of implementing different 
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strategies and combinations of political objectives, which 
would in turn increase the chances that vague concepts of 
vital interests would be exposed. Such exposure would surely 
result in greater pressure for more precise definitions of vital 
interests. 


Guidelines 


The peculiar characteristics of vague political objectives 
suggest several guidelines for distinguishing clear political 
objectives froru vague ones. Clarity of political objectives is 
being achieved when the following questions can be answered 
in the affirmative. 

Is the nature of the paradox of vague political objectives 
understood and consciously guarded against in defining political 
objectives? 

Do political objectives help undermine the paradox of abstract 
vital interests? By indicating the respective advantages and costs 
of implementing different strategies, do political objectives 
expose vague conceptions of vital interests that unwisely require 
prohibitive costs? 

In choosing our military strategy, have we carefully 
considered the costs and benefits of attaining objectives that 
primarily demand military action versus the costs and benefits 
of attaining objectives that are more closely related to 
nation-building and internal security? 

Are drift and indecision being reduced in our political 
objectives, our conception of our vital interests, and our choice 
of military strategy? 


Notes 


1. Robert J. Bower, "Military Objectives in the Nuclear Age," Military 
Review, May 1966, 91-97. 

2. Dr Robert E. Osgood, "Perspective on American Commitments," paper 
presented at the Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C., 5 September 1968, 11, 17-19. 
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Some Thoughts on 
Psychological Operations 


William F. Johnston 


Governments of countries threatened with insurgency should 
regard PSYOP, particularly face-to face communications, as a 
first line o+f internal defense. 


The intent of this article is not to proclaim PSYOP a panacea 
for ''wars of liberation.''' The intent is to focus attention on 
psychological operations as a vital instrument in Ho/Mao-type 
wars of national liberation, especially the early stages where 
revolutions are hatched from grievances of the masses by 
communist incubation and kept at the right emotional 
temperature by thousands of native agitators. 2 Without this 
skillful and massive agitprop and organizational effort, which 
has been characterized as "half the revolutionary task,"' there 
could be no successful liberation wars. 


Auxiliary or Primary? 


Psychological operations should have more recognition as 
important instruments of low-intensity conflict. 3 They have the 
capability to compete with the communists' conflict doctrine, 
which requires the integration of political, economic, psycho- 
logical, and military factors of power. Aggressive nations can 
successfully use PSYOP on a case-by-case basis in subversive 
insurgency-threatened countries. PSYOP use, however, must 
be carefully calculated in policy and operations to reach the 
grassroots level. Whoever gets to the people first, with ideas 
that stimulate self-interest, gains a decisive lead ... and that 
is precisely what happened in Vietnam. + 
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Use of Media Discounted 


Looking at the Vietnam War in retrospect, we see that the 
communists used all available media, from instigation through 
propaganda and guerrilla warfare to conventional military 
operations. Such sophisticated mass media as printed materials, 
leaflets, posters, pamphlets, and radio broadcasts were more 
obvious than the workhorse of the revolution: the agitprop cadre 
who operated on a face-to-face basis in the rural villages and 
hamlets. The US discounted the sophisticated media in the early 
days because it did not seem to play an important role.> What no 
one understood at the time was that radio was being used to 
communicate the Communist party line to the agitprop cadres in 
the remote areas of South Vietnam. They, in turn, were 
translating the party line into action among the masses. Based 
on opportunities at the local level, the actions generally 
consisted of study sessions (learning how to read and write 
Vietcong propaganda), demonstrations, parades, rallies, and any 
other activities that would get the people involved-ostensibly in 
furtherance of the peoples' interests, but with the end objective 
of strengthening the Communist party and weakening the 
opposition. The US did not appreciate the magnitude of the 
agitprop cadres-their numbers, their effectiveness, or the extent 
to which they were able to get the people engaged in furthering 
communist propaganda. 

Douglas Pike, a noted expert, claims that the various social 
organizations created by the Vietcong in South Vietnam and 
used by the agitprop cadres were developed as "self-contained, 
self-supporting channels of communication." In his view, these 
organizations were the ''secret weapon" and the "heart and 
power of the National Liberation Front (NLF)."” 6 

Pike also revealed that the Vietcong ''spent enormous amounts 
of time, energy, manpower, and money ... explaining itself to 
itself, to the other side, and to the world at large.'' He said they 
were "'obsessed"' with doing this. Pike found that the more he 
studied the Vietcong, the more "it became evident that 
everything the NLF did was an act of communication."7 In 
other words, everything the Vietcong did was calculated to 
gain the optimum psychological effect. 
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Policymaker and Propagandist 


In the communist world, psychological operations /warfare 
experts are represented at the highest levels of government 
and within the Communist party. One of their roles is to help 
make policy. PSYOP experts in the United States and most of 
the free world, however, (except for Nationalist China) appear 
to have little status and not much influence; several reasons 
are offered below. 


1. Psychological operations /warfare, including propaganda, 
has a distasteful image. It is thought to deal in lies and 
variations Of the truth, and is looked upon in general as a dirty 
business with which few wish to be associated. 

2. Psychological operations cannot be scientifically evaluated 
as to effectiveness. PSYOP activities that cannot produce fast, 
measurable results are hard to sell. There are exceptions, of 
course; for example, when tactical PSYOP can be used to 
encourage a beaten enemy to surrender or in an amnesty 
campaign where the defectors can be counted. 

3. There are very few professionally qualified and experienced 
PSY OP experts who also have sufficient acquaintance with the 
people of a specific foreign country. A major reason is that little 
status, low prestige, few rewards, and no high-level promotions 
are based on professionalism in psychological operations. There 
is no psychological operations career program; yet, attaining full 
qualification as a psychological operations expert on a specific 
foreign country is a lifetime job, not unlike the type of 
professionalism required of a psychoanalyst. 

4. Insurgency-threatened countries do not give enough 
attention or importance to psychological operations. They 
often lack the know-how to start an effective psychological 
operations program, and they tend to place the same priority 
on PSYOP that the United States does in its support of that 
country.$ This priority is usually relatively low in proportion to 
the overall assistance provided by the US. While in the later 
Stages of an insurgency the US may help with such 
sophisticated media as printed leaflets, radio, and TV, the US 
usually lacks expertise in the language and ways of the people. 
This expertise is necessary to provide advice on the content of 
the message to ensure that the message achieves the desired 
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effect. The main burden of face-to-face education must be on 
the shoulders of the indigenous government and people. 


Another problem is that of convincing an insurgency- 
threatened government to establish an uncomplicated but 
credible amnesty program early in the insurgency. This 
program would provide, for insurgents who have changed their 
minds, a way out of the ''victory or death" box that the 
guerrilla is usually in. 


Chieu Hoi 


The Chieu Hoi (Open Arms) Amnesty Program was one of 
South Vietnam's most successful programs. However, 
considerable time was required for the program to build up 
credibility and to achieve the desired results. Initially, 
Vietcong who wanted to defect believed, as the Vietcong 
indoctrination claimed, that they might be shot. 

After the low point at the end of 1964, the Chieu Hoi 
program showed a steady increase in the number of Vietcong 
returnees. In 1966 there were over 20,000 defectors, double 
the number of the preceding year. Total defections of Vietcong 
returning under this program numbered more than 75,000. 10 
If we accept the ratio of 10 government soldiers needed for 
each insurgent guerrilla, this program saved the GVN and the 
US a troop strength of over 750,000 soldiers. From the 
dollars-saved angle, the total cost of the program, using a 
figure of $127 to bring in a Vietcong defector, was around $9.5 
million. Since the cost to kill a Vietcong is estimated at 
$300,000, killing this number of soldiers would have cost 
$2.25 billion. 


Indigenous Armed Forces 


The United States can and should give a higher priority to 
encouraging insurgency-threatened governments to develop a 
professional psychological operations capability. This 
capability must include personnel, both American and 
indigenous, who can conduct face-to-face psychological 
operations. Indigenous PSYOP people must be able to 
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overwhelm communist-trained agitators in both quality and 
quantity of ideas related to peoples’ desires and fears if they 
are to get the people motivated and committed to the 
government. 

Indigenous military forces, paramilitary forces, or police forces 
would be good organizations to undertake increased PS YOP 
responsibilities in the rural areas. One reason is that these 
forces represent the best organized and most cohesive 
institutions in many developing countries, particularly in the 
rural areas. Also, better results will be achieved in the remote 
rural areas if the peasants know that an iron fist is underneath 
the velvet glove of the communists' friendly persuasion. 
(Changing the'ways of peasants is a real challenge.) 

Every member of those military and police forces that are in 
contact with rural people should be trained to talk to the 
people-and doing so should be required as part of their 
duties. This would include interpreting news and participating 
in educational activities. They must also be prepared to 
discuss persuasively what the government is doing for the 
local people. 

The main focus should be on developing specialized PS YOP 
units in the rural areas. These units should consist of local 
natives. Very important, also, is the establishment of a two- 
way communication system to ensure that popular grievances 
and good ideas get to the PS YOP planners and decision 
makers at the top level-and that governmental PS YOP policy 
guidance gets down to the lowest PSYOP level. This policy 
guidance must be centralized and controlled at the top, but 
implementation of the policy must be decentralized at the 
grass roots. 

Lower-level PSYOP people should spend about one-half of 
their time in investigating and preparing so as to tailor their 
talks and educational activities to fit the local needs. Once the 
real needs of the rural people are ascertained and transmitted 
to the top echelons, there is more reason to hope that the 
government will help the people help themselves. This would 
go a long way toward preventing the communist agitators from 
generating revolutions out of grievances, hatreds, and social 
injustices. 
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Conclusions 


In conclusion, insurgency-threatened governments can be 
expected to heed US advice if it is in the form of lessons 
learned at great cost. Indigenous governments must put a high 
priority on psychological operations, particularly on face-to-face 
education and on countering communist agitators. These 
governments must recognize that a face-to-face psychological 
operations capability must be developed from the people, by 
the people, and for the people of each particular language 
group, tribe, clan, or area of the country-and this takes time. 
Developing a successful capability requires careful selection 
and training of candidates. This is not something that can be 
"made in the USA" and exported. 

The US military can and should develop mature, fully 
qualified, professional PSYOP experts who are experienced in 
the language and the thinking of a foreign people. Such 
experts could help governments with PSYOP organization and 
management, as well as providing support with our more 
sophisticated mass media. Psychological operations planners, 
both US and indigenous, must be raised to the first-team level. 
This is crucial for success! PSYOP planners must have ready 
access to top authorities. Governments must translate 
top-level interest and support into meaningful terms for people 
at the grassroots level. Feedback from the people to the top 
level is equally important. This interest from government is 
essential to winning and maintaining the support and loyalty 
of the people. Such a psychological operations program would 
be one of the cheapest and best security investments the US 
could make in the developing world. 


Notes 
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cal Operations in “Liberation Wars'," Transition, nos. 12 and 13 (January 
1968): 58-65. Reprinted with the permission of the Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar, Foreign Service Institute, and its author. The communist psywar 
instrument was simply a means to an end-communist domination over 
everything that was not already under communist control. 

2. Late in the China conflict, Gen George C. Marshall realized that the 
battle for the mind waged with ideas and propagated by mass communica- 
tions media could be decisive in countering the liberation war in China. In 
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The Role of Public Opinion 


Lloyd A. Free 


Public opinion cannot be slavishly followed, but 
psychological data should be collected and analyzed so that 
government can take this factor into account in planning. 


The following excerpts are from an exchange of letters that 
took place at about the time of the Vietnam moratorium in the 
fall of 1969. One writer was a Georgetown University 
sophomore with the unknown name of Randy Dicks, the other 
a president of the United States with the well-known name of 
Richard Milhous Nixon. 


Randy wrote the president: 


I think that your statement at your recent press conference that 
“under no circumstances" will you be affected by the impending 
antiwar protests in connection with the Vietnam moratorium is 
ill-considered, to say the least. It has been my impression that it is not 
unwise for the President of the United States to take note of the will of 
the people. After all, these people elected you. You are their President. 


The president replied, in part: 


There is a clear distinction between public opinion and public 
demonstrations. To listen to public opinion is one thing; to be swayed 
by public demonstration is another.... Whatever the issue, to allow 
Government policy to be made in the streets would destroy the 
democratic process. It would give the decision not to the majority and 


not to those with the strongest arguments, but to those with the 
loudest voices. 


Introduction 


What is the role-the actual and proper role-of public opinion 


in international security affairs? And how, if public opinion 
does and should count, is majority opinion to be determined? 
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The assumption that public opinion, both at home and 
abroad, is somehow important is borne out by the efforts of 
political leaders to woo it and by the practices of governments 
to influence it. All major governments in the world today, and 
many of the minor ones, spend varying amounts of time, 
money, and attention on attempts to influence the opinions of 
their own citizens and the citizens of other countries. 

Yet, even in our recent history, when a sense of the 
importance of public opinion has become more self-conscious 
than it used to be, there have been unbelievers. Harry 
Truman, whom I nevertheless admire as one of our great 
presidents, was one of them. When Mr Truman faced a 
problem, hb would find a principle involved, often a moral 
principle, and then make his decision accordingly. And he 
would stick to that decision come hell or high water. With this 
approach, public opinion and opinion polls are irrelevant, you 
simply do what you think is right. 

The late, great John Foster Dulles adopted this same 
approach. He once said in my presence: 


If Iso much as took into account what people are thinking or feeling 
abroad, I would be derelict in my duty as Secretary of State. 


Another of our great secretaries of state, Dean Acheson, 
claimed, disapprovingly, that Americans have a "Narcissus 
psychosis."" "An American," he wrote, ''is apt to stare like 
Narcissus at his image in the pool of what he believes to be 
world opinion."' After making the point that the only honest 
answer people generally could give to questions about the 
specifics of foreign policy would be a "don't know,"’ he made 
this observation: 


World opinion simply does not exist on matters that concern us. Not 
because people do not know the facts-facts are not necessary to form 
opinions-but because they do not know the issues exist. 


Thus, we are faced with some very basic questions: Does 
such a thing as world opinion exist? Do people in the United 
States and other parts of the world really have meaningful 
opinions of any significant scope in regard to international 
issues? If so, are these opinions of importance to foreign 
relations and international security affairs? Your own 
instinctive answer to these questions may be an unqualified 
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"yes" or an unqualified 'no,'"' but after years of experience in 
the public opinion field, my own answer is very equivocal- 
namely, it all depends. 


Definitions and Assumptions 


To start with, I must define some of the terms we will be 
discussing. An opinion, in my terminology, is simply an 
expressed attitude-an attitude that is communicated. An 
attitude, on the other hand, is really more of a perception-a 
way of looking at a given subject. 

In the course of our lives, we build up all sorts of assump- 
tions based on our experiences and these assumptions 
influence what we perceive as the world in which we live. In 
other words, we participate in creating our own realities and 
our attitudes spring from these "'realities.'' They are the result 
of an interplay of our assumptions, as shaped and modified by 
experience. In a very real sense, if an individual has no 
assumptions concerning a given subject, or that are capable of 
being related to that subject, he can have no attitudes-and 
hence no opinions. And any opinions expressed by an 
individual will be meaningful only if he in some way relates the 
subject to his own purpose, no matter how narrow or broad it 
may be. The range of his sense of purpose is delimited by his 
"reality world." 

Every individual has blind spots of greater or lesser 
scope-that is, subject matter areas about which he has no 
assumptions and, hence, no attitudes. It is difficult for many 
people to realize what a large proportion of the people of the 
United States, not to mention the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, have no assumptions, attitudes, or information about 
international affairs. 

Let me cite from a study I did in this country a few years 
ago. One-quarter of the American public had never heard or 
read of NATO, only 58 percent knew that the United States is a 
member of NATO, and only 38 percent knew that the Soviet 
Union was not a member-facts which go to the very nature 
and fundamental purpose of our most important alliance! 
One-quarter of the adults in this country did not even know 
that the government of mainland China is communistic! 
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In short, at least two-fifths of even the American people are 
far too ignorant about international affairs to play intelligent 
roles as citizens of a nation that is the world's leader-and 
only about one-fourth are really adequately informed. The 
situation in most other countries of the world is far worse, 
particularly in underdeveloped areas. For pollsters to ask 
these uninformed people about specifics of foreign policy is 
obviously an exercise in futility. Looked at in this perspective, 
one can begin to see the validity of Dean Acheson's views and 
to question the common assumption that, if enough people at 
home and abroad are persuaded to adopt a given opinion, then 
the policy of their government will be affected-at least in 
democracies. 


Opinion Leaders and the General Public 


Before we write off the importance of public opinion in 
international security affairs, however, let us introduce some 
other aspects of the problem. First, we must recognize that 
when it comes to the ''nitty-gritty"' day-to-day decisions on 
specifics, public opinion usually has no effect. Either the 
public has no opinions on the matter or people do not know 
that decisions are being made. On a broad range of matters 
that are publicly known, there is usually an educated elite who 
do have meaningful opinions, in varying degrees of intensity, 
about international security matters. 

This elite may be of greater or lesser size, depending upon 
which country is involved and which issue is in question. 
However, the fact that it may be small does not derogate its 
power. We can meaningfully define world opinion abroad or 
significant opinion at home in terms of the publics that count 
in the particular situation, whether limited or mass. 

Beyond this, however, elements of the public can and often 
do get into the act, not only in the United States, but also in 
the underdeveloped areas. The people may lack meaningful 
opinions on a wide range of specifics about international 
matters, but their broader assumptions may come into play at 
certain times and places to make a given international issue a 
matter of public concern. Often this applies only to a minority 
of the greater public; frequently the people are whipped up and 
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organized for ulterior ends, whether by the communists or by 
local leaders-but react they do! 


Publication 


The action may be as peaceable as signing a petition or 
writing a letter to the local newspaper (both of which are apt to 
be relatively ineffective), or to writing a personal letter to the 
president (as Randy Dicks did), or writing to one's congress- 
man. (The latter action may actually be of some influence; the 
attention paid by members of Congress to their mail is out of 
all proportion to its significance as a barometer of public 
opinion.) 

But, increasingly, more extreme manifestations of public 
action-demonstrations, picketing, and rioting-reflect attitudes 
that are strongly held by at least some segments of the public. 
These forms of public action have become a phenomenon of 
worldwide scope. For example, rioting in Japan and Korea 
made it exceedingly difficult for the two governments to 
normalize their relations. Demonstrations in Panama were 
unquestionably instrumental in causing the US-after a decent 
interval, of course-to agree to revise the Panama Canal Treaty. 
Demonstrations and potential riots in the Middle East have 
made it difficult for the Arab governments to follow a policy of 
moderation in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Anticommunist violence 
in Indonesia strengthened the hand of the army against the 
Communist party in a struggle that has had profound 
international implications. Anti- Vietnam protests in the United 
States unquestionably affected the calculations of the North 
Vietnamese, not to mention those of our American leaders. 

But the greater public also gets into the act in a more 
regular and generally more peaceable way in the form of 
periodic elections, not only in the democracies but also in 
some of the semidemocracies (if not the ''guided democracies"). 
In such elections, international matters can and often do enter 
as central issues of the campaign. 

But then, one does not have to search very far back in US 
history for other examples: Woodrow Wilson's campaign 
theme, ''He kept us out of war,'' helped him win the election in 
1916; and Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower's promise to go to Korea 
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increased his landslide victory in 1952. In fact, it is almost 
axiomatic that whenever war or peace seems to be at issue, 
the public in almost every country will exhibit deep concern in 
ways that have political meanings. 


Global Public Opinion 


More broadly, a close study of the matter has convinced me 
that there are widely shared attitudes on international 
matters, amounting in many instances to consensuses which 
governments simply must take into account. Sometimes these 
consensuses are global. With apologies to Dean Acheson, there 
are, on occasion, worldwide or virtually worldwide reactions on 
matters that concern us. 

One occasion was the Suez affair in 1956. I have little doubt 
that the United Nations well-nigh universal condemnation of 
the Israeli-British-French invasion of Egypt was supported by 
what can only be called a consensus of world opinion-a 
consensus shared even by many people in both the United 
Kingdom and France. 

A similar consensus of condemnation seems to have existed 
over the Soviet Union's occupation of Czechoslovakia-a 
consensus apparently shared even by a good many people who 
were communists themselves. 

Another is the worldwide impact of Russia's launching the 
first two sputniks in 1957, followed by its subsequent achieve- 
ments in space. These developments led to reevaluations of the 
relative standings of the two superpowers, extending not only 
through official circles and elites but to general publics as 
well. In fact, data show that people throughout the world 
ranked the Soviet Union and the United States just about 
equally in terms of power and importance in those days, an 
enormous contrast from the days before 1957. 

This perceived equality contributed, along with other 
developments, to the idea that a stalemate existed-a notion 
that affected the foreign policies of most of the world's nations. 
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Regional and National Attitudes 


Short of these global consensuses, some basic attitudes are 
so widely held in certain regions or areas that they must be 
taken into account, both by the governments which rule there 
and by others dealing with them. The phobia in Latin America 
against American intervention is one example. Similarly, in 
almost all of Africa and Asia, basic attitude patterns opposed 
to imperialism and neocolonialism are deeply rooted. Other 
examples are the anti-Israeli ''set"' of the Arab world and, 
fortunately for us, the anti-Chinese bias in much of Southeast 
Asia. 

In addition, there are many situations where there is a 
meaningful consensus of public opinion in particular 
countries. One example is the almost universal aspiration that 
the West Germans held for Germany's reunification. Other 
examples are the fear and hatred of Germans that were held 
by most Russians and Poles, and the Japanese public's 
opposition to full-scale rearmament. 

The American people, too, have certain fixed ideas. One is 
opposition to foreign aid: Six out of 10 Americans favor either 
reducing economic aid to foreign countries or ending it 
altogether. Another is the very high degree of concern to keep 
our military defense strong at the same time that more than 
one-half of the public thinks we are spending too much on 
defense. In a related vein, almost six out of 10 Americans 
think the US "should take all necessary steps to prevent the 
spread of communism to any other parts of the free world, no 
matter where."" Anticommunism is, in fact, clearly one of the 
strongest factors in Americans' ideas about US international 
security policies. 


Policies and Opinions 


In any particular country at any given time, there are 
programs and policies for which no government or leader can 
engender public endorsement. In other words, the climate of 
opinion imposes limits-sometimes very broad, sometimes 
very narrow-on each government's area of maneuver. In the 
extreme, certain things are virtually taboo; in other cases, thev 
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are merely impolitic; in still others, particularly where public 
opinion is either in agreement, nonexistent, divided, or lacking 
in intensity, anything is acceptable. Although policymakers 
sometimes appear blind to the fact, the achievement of 
many-if not most-of the international security objectives 
adopted by the United States presupposes certain perceptions, 
attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors on the part of various persons 
in this and other countries. 

Usually, on day-to-day matters, the opinions of key members 
of Congress and/or officials of foreign governments are 
important for the accomplishment of particular US objectives. 
On more important matters, the list of people who have 
influential opinions may include members of elite groups that 
have power or influence in our own or other societies. Often, 
the educated elements of the general public may also have a 
bearing on the success or failure of US policies. Frequently, 
the opinions of peoples as groups are important, either 
because popular support or cooperation is necessary or 
because the people show their concern by way of protests, 
demonstrations, or elections. 

Often, psychological factors are critical to the success of US 
policies. If these factors are absent, it is futile to adhere to a 
policy which presupposes them. Taking into account, for 
instance, the feelings of the majority of the Chinese people 
toward the Chiang Kai-shek regime in 1949, no amount of 
effort or determination on the part of the United States could 
have prevented a communist takeover of mainland China. As 
another example, consider that the US supported French rule 
in Algeria for years, despite the fact that the psychology of the 
Algerians-not to mention the French-made this goal 
impossible. 

In another aspect of French international security affairs, it 
was public opinion, more than anything else, that forced the 
French military to fight the Indo-Chinese war with one hand 
tied behind its back; victory was impossible. The French 
people would not condone the necessary national effort, so the 
government found it impolitic to send draftees to fight in 
Indochina. The current malaise in the European community 
and the disarray in NATO are prime examples of the limits that 
psychological factors can place on national objectives. 
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Public Opinion, Political 
Pressure, and Prophecy 


Finally, to prove what a valid prophet I can be on occasion- 
and, of course, I like to forget those instances where my 
judgment proved faulty-let me quote from a lecture I 
delivered when the trends of American opinion about the war 
in Vietnam were still pretty obscure. 


Our own Government will undoubtedly now have to face up to the fact 
that the American people are sick and tired of the war. It is my 
considered judgment as a so-called "expert" that we are in the early 
stages of an inexorable tide in favor of pulling out of Vietnam. There 
may be riptidA from time to time which will temporarily obscure the 
direction of the current, but it is my belief that however you and I may 
feel about the matter, the movement down below will continue ever 
more strongly in favor of disengagement. ) 


Of course, as usual when I stick my neck out, I had some 
data to rely on. In the aftermath of the Tet offensive, studies 
conducted in this country showed that in mid-February 1968, 
immediately after the offensive, the majority of Americans 
remained hawks. In fact, hawkish sentiment increased in the 
immediate sense after the Tet offensive, favoring further 
escalation of the war. One-quarter of the American people 
advocated gradual escalation and no less than 28 percent 
opted for "an all-out crash effort in the hope of winning the 
war quickly, even at the risk of China or Russia entering the 
war." 

By June of the same year-1968-the picture had changed 
materially. One-half of the public had shifted to the ''dove" 
side, with 7 percent favoring a cutback in the American 
military effort and 42 percent wanting us to discontinue the 
struggle and start pulling out of Vietnam-this latter figure 
being almost double what it had been just four months earlier. 

By June of 1970, Gallup had found that the proportion of 
people thinking that the US had "made a mistake in sending 
troops to fight in Vietnam" had risen from 25 percent Gin 
March of 1966) to 56 percent. About one-half of the people 
now favored withdrawal, either immediately or at least by July 

1971. 
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Policymakers and Public Opinion 


There is a real question about the sensitivity of our policy- 
makers to psychological factors that have a bearing on the 
success or failure of our international security objectives. 
There is also a question about those policymakers' receptivity 
to the results of public opinion polls and other forms of 
policy-oriented psychological research. I can only speak on the 
basis of my own experience and that of my late associate, 
Hadley Cantril, plus years of personal observation of the 
government process. And from these points of view, I would 
say that the record is spotty at best. However, recent 
presidents have shown an awareness of the importance of 
psychological factors. 

Oddly enough, the supreme example of sensitivity to public 
opinion-and of consummate ability to influence it-came in 
the earliest days of scientifically conducted polling. The man of 
the hour was Franklin D. Roosevelt. Tommy Corcoran once 
credited Roosevelt with having said, in effect, that he was the 
captain of the ship but that events and public opinion limited 
his power while providing instrumentalities for exerting power. 

Particularly after the adverse reactions to his famous 
"quarantine" speech, Roosevelt was determined not to get too 
far out in front of public opinion in connection with the war in 
Europe-nor to stay any farther behind than he thought he 
had to. In this connection, he followed the polls with great 
interest-particularly charts of American public opinion 
specially prepared for him by Mr Cantril, who had conducted 
surveys throughout this period. 


President Eisenhower 


President Dwight D. (‘'Ike") Eisenhower was less consciously 
interested in domestic public opinion polls than Roosevelt had 
been. This was probably in part because Ike was so popular 
and his administration so relatively noncontroversial. But I 
know from my own experience that he was deeply interested in 
the opinions of people in other countries. While working with 
Nelson Rockefeller, who was a consultant to the president in 
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1955, 1 started a series of periodic reports on the psychological 
situation abroad. 

The president read these reports carefully and followed them 
with great interest. (The common notion that he did not read 
documents is ridiculous; every single report I submitted to him 
through Rockefeller was read-and annotated-by the following 
morning. And this goes even for a 67-page document, 
single-spaced, which I know he read in full because he corrected 
a typographical error in his own hand on the next-to-last page!) 

On more than one occasion, after John Foster Dulles had 
given one of his masterful briefings to the National Security 
Council (NO), the president was heard to say, ''But, Foster, 
you forget the human side," as he pulled out one of my reports 
and read from it. As a result of that, I was the second most 
hated man (by Dulles) in Washington, Rockefeller being the 
first! 

By 1955, my reports to President Eisenhower had shown a 
sharp increase in skepticism abroad about America's peaceful 
intentions. This skepticism helped to create receptivity to an 
idea that Rockefeller had advanced and which had been 
cold-shouldered-namely, the ''Open Skies" inspection 
proposal. When Eisenhower finally propounded Open Skies, it 
had as great a psychological impact as any one-shot 
propaganda move since World War II. 


President Kennedy 


Jerome Wisener says that John Fitzgerald Kennedy knew 
clearly that he could exercise his power only if he had the 
consensus of the people and the Congress behind him. Asa 
result, Kennedy was a fervent believer in polling. He depended 
heavily on the findings of special surveys conducted for him by 
Lou Harris on domestic opinion, including international 
issues. He also followed closely the United States Information 
Agency (USIA) data on opinion abroad. On a number of 
occasions, he personally requested that certain surveys be 
made-especially in Latin America. 

In the aftermath of the Bay of Pigs, USIA found that Fidel 
Castro was little known in Latin America and was generally 
viewed by the public with considerable allergy. Subsequently, 
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the Kennedy administration adopted a relatively low-keyed 
approach to Castro and Castroism. 


President Johnson 


In the early days of his administration, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson regularly used Oliver Quayle's polls, including those 
on international issues. President Johnson kept a loose-leaf 
notebook, not only of the latest surveys taken in the United 
States by Quayle, Gallup, and Harris, but also of polls 
conducted abroad. 

Following ithe American intervention in the Dominican 
Republic, I sent to the White House a report I had prepared in 
June of 1962, Attitudes, Hopes and Fears of the Dominican 
People. It showed that the Dominicans, as of then at least, 
were the most pro-American, anticommunist, anti-Castro 
people we had found in any part of the world. Not only did 
President Johnson read the report; the White House had it 
duplicated and distributed at the highest level and said that it 
had proved "very helpful." I have little doubt that this report 
was one of many factors that influenced the Johnson 
administration to shift from supporting the military junta to 
working toward a coalition solution. 

Against such "successes" as these, however, must be set 
some glaring "failures," where research findings were ignored 
in framing US policies. The most cataclysmic of these had to 
do with the Bay of Pigs invasion. A year before, I had managed 
"by the skin of my teeth" to get a public opinion study done in 
Cuba. It showed that Castro was overwhelmingly popular with 
the Cuban people. There was a small opposition, but it was 
confined almost entirely to the city of Havana. Thus, whatever 
the expectations of those who planned the invasion, it came as 
no surprise to many that there was no popular uprising to 
assist the Bay of Pigs invaders. 

The study had been made available to the government as 
well as to the public, and had actually been sent up to the 
White House. However, between the time the report was issued 
and the attempted invasion, there had been a change of 
administration-Kennedy had come into the White House. And 
our findings were not called to the attention of the new 
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president or anyone on his staff when they were considering 
the question of invading Cuba. 

Although called a ''success'' when submitted to President 
Johnson after the Dominican intervention in 1965, a 
Dominican study conducted after the fall of Trujillo found that 
the invasion had been a "failure'' when the results were 
originally made available to the government in 1962. The 
report included the following flat statement: 


An extremely serious situation of popular discontent and frustration, 
fraught with a dangerous potential for upheaval, exists in the 
Dominican Republic. Never have we seen the danger signals so 


unmistakably clear. 
U 


Yet, despite this urgent warning, the US government devised 
well-merited but long-range solutions to Dominican problems 
and neglected short-term emergency programs which might 
have avoided later problems. 

The neglect of such research findings demonstrates a fact 
which has become crystal clear to me from my years of 
experience within the State Department and my subsequent 
observations as a researcher and government consultant. A 
considerable proportion of our government, with particular 
reference to the State Department and the Foreign Service, 
tends to be insensitive to the importance of psychological 
factors in international affairs. Within our US government 
there is no systematic collection of such data and, despite the 
interest of the White House, no systematic marshalling of 
whatever material may be available. (It is not without 
significance that the special polling of American public opinion 
that was inaugurated by the State Department after World 
War ITI and was conducted under the very distinguished and 
able direction of Schuyler Foster, whom some of you probably 
know, was discontinued in the latter half of the 1950s.) 

As to psychological factors abroad, more than one ambassa- 
dor has echoed the words of one of their colleagues: 'To hell 
with public opinion! I'm here to deal with the government, not 
with the public!"' He said this, incidentally, while serving in a 
country which later went into an acute crisis because of public 
turbulence. 

It is against this multifaceted background that I said the 
record of our policymakers is spotty when it comes to paying 
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attention to ''the psychological."' Some policymakers (particularly 
at the highest level) have paid attention; some have not. 


Conclusion 


In closing, let's put this whole matter into broader perspective. 
No responsible critic maintains that our government should 
slavishly follow public opinion or that US foreign policy should 
be based exclusively, or even primarily, upon courting 
momentary popularity at home or abroad. Often, governments 
that deserv4 the adjective "responsible" will have to fly squarely 
in the face of domestic opinion while attempting to change it. 

Bill Moyers once told a story that is pertinent in this respect: 
During a period of crisis, President Johnson and his advisors 
were meeting in the cabinet room to discuss alternative 
courses of action. At a particularly exasperating moment, 
when no option appeared likely to succeed, one of the men 
exclaimed wearily: 'If we only knew what the people of this 
country really want us to dol'' The president studied his 
melancholy advisor for 39 seconds, then answered: "If we 
knew what they wanted us to do, how could we be sure that 
we should do it?" 

Any government worthy of its name has to do what it thinks 
necessary for the good of the country, but its course can be 
greatly eased if it has public opinion on its side. Decision 
making demands a knowledge of how the people are thinking 
and feeling-and why. 

Even more often, governments must fly in the face of 
opinion abroad. This is especially true of the United States as 
it pursues its role of world leadership: if we aid India to rearm 
against the Chinese threat, we are bound to incur the wrath of 
Pakistan; we cannot assist Israel without provoking an 
anti-American outburst from the Arab world; fighting the war 
in Vietnam enraged the ''doves" in many parts of the world. It 
is clear, then, that a certain price must be paid in at least 
psychological terms-and it should be incurred knowingly, 
after both a careful assessment of the benefits and risks and a 
calculated attempt to devise ways to minimize unfavorable 
impacts and maximize favorable ones. 
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After the Tet offensive, Gen William C. Westmoreland said that 
the results were psychological, not real. Well, he and his 
colleagues had better learn that when it comes to accomplishing 
US objectives, psychological factors can be just as "real" as guns, 
ships, planes, or nuclear weapons. This is because human 
beings are always the ultimate movers and shakers, and 
humans are psychological animals. 

In short, psychological data needs to be systematically 
collected and cranked into the intelligence appraisals of given 
situations. And these data, both domestic and foreign, should 
be taken into account in framing foreign policies and enun- 
ciating interfiational positions. The psychological requirements 
for achieving US objectives need to be carefully calculated 
from the start, and every effort must be made, through 
leadership, persuasion, and public diplomacy, to secure their 
fulfillment. 

Simply put, psychological data is essential if the United 
States is to be an effective leader in today's world. And its 
employment is imperative if the president of the United States 
is going to lead a unified American people into the future. 


Notes 


1. Lloyd A. Free, ''The Role of Public Opinion," The Forum, Spring 1971, 
55; lecture, National War College, Fort Lesley McNair, Washington, D.C. 
Reprinted with the concurrence of the National War College and the 
courtesy of the author. 
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In an era during which it has become very fashionable to 
discuss the psychological aspects of international relations 
and during which the study of that field has been greatly 
influenced by psychological theories and research, particularly 
in America, little attention has been focused on the communi- 
cations aspect of international relations; that is, psychological 
operations. In this essay, we identify and assess the principles 
of-and some developments in-this field. We also advance 
several modest proposals for further progress in analysis. 


Introduction 


Psychological operations is that specialized field of communi- 
cations that deals with formulating, conceptualizing, and 
programming goals, and with evaluating government-to- 
government and government-to-people persuasion techniques. 
Properly defined, PSY OP is the planned or programmed use of 
human actions to influence the attitudes and actions of 
friendly, neutral, and enemy populations that are important 
to national objectives.) The critical variable is, then, the 
perceptions of foreign populations.2 Propaganda is only the 
most obvious example of a persuasive communication. 
Because psychological operations are designed to influence 
actions or attitudes, the parameters of the field can be seen 
in terms of Harold D. Lasswell's classic communications 
model: 
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Who Says What 
In Which Channel 
To Whom 
With What E, ffect.° 


We know that a government spokesman is saying something 
in some channel to foreign populations with a view to influenc- 

ing them. The specific operation is then defined on the basis of 
what, in which channel, and with what effect. Psychological 

operations, then, is a truly interdisciplinary phenomenon, lying 
in the interstices of psychology, sociology, communication, and 

political and military sciences. +5 PSYOP is communication that 
"embraces the study of persuasiveness, on the one hand, and 

persuadability on the other. It also involves the study of atti- 

tudes-how they are formed and how they can be changed." 6 
In practice, however, psychological operations requires inputs 

from linguists, ethnologists, historians, cultural anthropolo- 

gists, and area specialists, along with others from the 

humanities, natural sciences, and social sciences. 


Historical Review 


Leaders have used persuasive appeals as far back as 
recorded history allows us to search; Americans, authors of 
the Declaration of Independence and other brilliant psycho- 
logical operations, were far from unfamiliar with this tradition.$ 
The process of psychological operations remains essentially what 
it was when Gideon defeated the Midianites but, like many other 
human enterprises, it has become infinitely more complex. The 
development of mass communication-broadcasting, worldwide 
wire news services, mobile printing presses, motion pictures- 
provides instruments of psychological operations previously 
undreamed of, as may be seen from the scale on which they were 
used in World War II as compared with previous wars. 

No one who lived through or read about the collapse of 
France in 1940 will ever forget Goebbels's development and 
use of psychological operations as major political and military 
weapons of attack. The Nazis orchestrated the use of radio, the 
press, demonstrations, group meetings abroad, agents, 
displays, fifth-column terrorism, and, once the attack started, 
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screaming dive bombers (the memory of which is terrifying to 
many). The Nazis gave the first full-dress demonstration of 
what psychological operations can accomplish with the new 
tools of mass communication and the new weapons of military 
warfare. And once the meaning of what they had done came to 
be understood, all the major combatants who had not already 
done so were compelled to institutionalize psychological 
operations in their own plans and concepts of modern war. 
Nevertheless, while there were many programs, no systematic, 
centralized planning was undertaken in the United States 
until World War 119:1°—and the organization and resources 
developed during the war were quickly reduced following its 
conclusion. There was some effort to study the lessons learned 
from PSYOP programs, but the analyses were disseminated 
unevenly in the government and military services. The civilian 
Office of War Information (OWD was disestablished and the 
propaganda function was passed to the Department of State. 
During the 1950s, however, American psychological 
operations received renewed attention. The highly ideological 
character of the cold war rivalry and the political nature of the 
Korean War led to an emphasis on the psychological aspects of 
conflict. Courses of instruction were developed and ''PSYOP" 
was rationalized within the services. In the civilian government 
structure, PSYOP was rationalized within the United States 
Information Agency (USIA). During this period, which was 
characterized by a political more than a military conflict, 
channels such as "Radio Free Europe," ''Radio Liberation" 
(later "Radio Liberty"), ''Radio in the American Sector" (RIAS), 
and the "Voice of America"' (VOA) were primary PSYOP agents. 
They communicated news, ideas, and opinions across political 
boundaries-not infrequently with significant effects. 
Unquestionably, the largest American effort in psychological 
operations since the second World War occurred during the 
Vietnam War. From the 1950s until the early 1970s, the US 
government placed substantial emphasis on psychological 
aspects of its world role, first in its rivalry with the Soviet 
Union, second in its assumption of global leadership, and 
finally in Vietnam and other local conflicts. However, the 
growth of detente and the apparent failure of PSYOP in Vietnam 
contributed to a continuation of the pattern whereby persuasive 
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communications resources are drastically reduced when there 
is no longer a perceived immediate need for them. 


General Principles 


Effective psychological operations requires several basic 
ingredients: adequate intelligence, coherent organization, sound 
planning, and a systematic evaluation of feedback. Intelligence is 
the most commonly overlooked prerequisite to an effective 
PSYOP program. From a PSYOP perspective, intelligence is the 
basis for understanding the communications, emotions, attitudes, 
and behavipr of individuals and groups. 

Basic to the understanding of persuasive communications is 
the fact that audience factors are the principal constraint on 
communication effects. Although studies have been conducted 
on source attractiveness, trustworthiness, and background, it is 
the audience's perceptions of credibility that count. || Explora- 
tions of the phrasing, ordering, and other presentation factors 
continue to show that the critical variables in determining com- 
munication effects are audience factors-education, exposure to 
opposing views (previous or subsequent to the message), extant 
opinions, and culture. !* In addition, such wholly audience 
considerations as target composition and persuadability are 
clearly beyond the influence of any communicator. 13 

Since the target population in effect sets the parameters of 
persuasion, intelligence must provide sufficient accurate data 
to support the development of programs and messages to 
optimally affect the audience in all its diversity. !4 Information 
must be timely, thorough, and systematic. 

Organization is important because it must unify the diverse 
parts of the complex process of intercultural communications. 
Without sound organization, no single aspect of the process 
can contribute efficiently to the system. Breakdowns will occur 
within as well as between program responsibilities. Examples 
are given below. 

Planning is essential at all levels, from tactical operations to 
long-range, strategic activities. The psychological plan, the 
basic instrument for integrated and concerted operations, 
must be designed to exploit all of the source advantages 
possible. The plan should use intelligence to determine the 
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media, messages, and compositions most likely to support the 
attainment of national objectives. 

To implement PSYOP plans, the program must extend 
beyond words to actions-and actions must be an extension of 
words. An effective program of persuasive communications 
draws on real action attributes and elaborates a realistic and 
concrete future course. Political and military actions are 
critical elements in psychological operations. 

In order to continue to improve the effectiveness of the 
program, a system to collect, analyze, and exploit feedback on 
past operations must be established. Because of the weakness 
of traditional measures of PSYOP effects, this requirement has 
too often beeA neglected. 


Organization 


It is perhaps a truism to say that an organization should be 
so constituted that it is capable of effectively carrying out the 
functions assigned to it. In this section, we emphasize the 
essential functions of psychological operations and explain 
how these functions are currently managed in the United 
States. 

An institutionalized structure is essential for the effective 
implementation of psychological programs. There must be a 
defined organizational structure with clear lines of authority 
and responsibility for the development and implementation of 
policy, plans, and operations. Whether strategic or tactical in 
scope, the psychological operations mission requires the staff 
and personnel necessary to develop and implement policy, 
develop and execute plans, collect intelligence, evaluate 
programs, and conduct operations. 


Policy 


A first requirement for conducting meaningful psychological 
operations is the national-level development and implemen- 
tation of clearly articulated PSYOP policy in support of 
political, social, economic, or military goals. The government 
must establish realistic policy goals to ensure consistent and 
credible operations. Credibility of policy objectives is the core 
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element in effective psychological programs. False or 
inconsistent national policy can destroy the best plans and 
programs. 

One example of a poor policy and a lack of understanding was 
Hitler's attitude toward the Vlasov movement in which he failed 
to exploit the psychological aspects of Russian Nationalism in 
1943. 15.16 Based on policy, appropriate psychological objectives 
to support operations can be articulated. Programs designed to 
implement objectives should not be academic-they must be 
credible and an integral part of the operational environment. For 
example, if the psychological objective is to induce enemy 
defection atld/or surrender, appropriate actions must be taken 
by military commanders to ensure that friendly forces clearly 
understand the surrender policy, will honor safe-conduct 
leaflets, and will establish appropriate policy concerning the 
good treatment of enemy prisoners in POW camps. In an 
insurgency or political environment, the government must 
develop and implement a credible amnesty policy regarding the 
insurgents and their supporters. 

In the United States, the development and implementation 
of psychological policy is the responsibility of the executive 
branch of government. The National Security Council, Depart- 
ment of State (DOS), USIA, and other appropriate departments 
and agencies form a joint working group or task force to 
develop psychological policy for an international crisis, event, 
or a US overseas program. This is an ad hoc group, and policy 
is determined by consensus. 

In peacetime, the US ambassador is responsible for imple- 
menting PSYOP policy overseas. In the case of Vietnam, policy 
was directed from Washington to the US Embassy in Saigon. It 
was implemented by the Joint United States Public Affairs 
Office (JUSPAQO). More than 60 policy guidance directives were 
issued by JUSPAO on such diverse topics as 'The Use of 
Prisoners of War in PSYOP Output," ""PSYOP Support of 
Pacification,'"' and ''PSYOP Aspects of the Refugee Program." US 
officials made every effort to develop and promulgate policy 
directives in conjunction with the Vietnamese government, but 
such coordination was the exception rather than the rule. 
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Planning 


By definition, a psychological operation is the planned and 
programmed use of communication media and/or other 
actions to influence emotions, attitudes, and behaviors of 
selected target audiences. Planning is the key to psychological 
operations (random and isolated actions cannot produce 
consistent results). Planning is essential for psychological 
operations at all levels-from the strategic and long-range 
national plan to the PSYOP annex for tactical operations at the 
battalion command level. 

When implemented, the plan becomes the basic instrument 
and authority for the conduct of psychological operations. One 
key element in conducting a psychological offensive is the 
integration of all available assets and their concentration on 
significant objectives and target groups based on the reality of 
military, political, or economic operations. The PSYOP plan is 
the crucial ingredient for integrated and concerted operations. 
Generally, psychological plans should consist of (1) concept of 
operations, (2) definition of target groups, (3) clear definition of 
objectives, (4) general thematic guidance for each objective, 
(5) injunctions or prohibitions in respect to themes, (6) time- 
table or schedule to ensure staged and fully orchestrated 
multimedia operations, and (7) definitive instructions for 
PSYOP units and assets. 

Currently within the US government, there is no central 
mechanism for the planning of psychological operations. The 
USIA issues program guidances to its overseas services and 
divisions. In turn, the United States Information Service (USIS) 
(overseas) develops country plans which are annual information/ 
cultural programs tailored for a particular country. The 
Department of Defense (DOD) is responsible for developing 
psychological plans in support of military contingency 
operations. Military plans are informally coordinated with the 
DOS, USIA, and other appropriate agencies. 

United States PSYOP planning during the Vietnam period 
was the primary responsibility of the US Embassy, Saigon. In 
JUSPAO, the Office of Plans, Policy, and Research was 
responsible for those plans relating to political, economic, and 
social programs as well as Republic of Vietnam psychological 
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operations in support of Chieu Hoi (open arms), pacification, 
and other programs.!’ On the other hand, the US Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam (MACYV, developed and imple- 
mented plans in support of military operations and selected 
programs directed to target groups in North Vietnam. Generally, 
PSYOP plans were coordinated with the Republic of Vietnam 
through its Ministry of Information and/or the Vietnamese 
Joint Military Command. 


Intelligence 


Intelligence is the basis for understanding communications, 
emotions, attitudes, and behaviors of individuals and groups. 
Y. Tanaka has proposed a three-step strategy of cross-cultural 
communication that involves quantitative and qualitative 
analyses of attitude components within a target population, 
systematic use of a multichannel and multistep flow of com- 
munication, and a strategy in which communication is by 
deed and words. !® It is significant that the first step in his 
strategy is the collection of PSYOP intelligence-the one critical 
step that is often neglected by the political or military planner. 

There are three basic requirements for collecting, collating, 
and analyzing PSYOP data. First, it is essential that managers 
and media personnel have a thorough understanding of the 
psychological aspects of the target audience. Anyone engaged 
in communication and propaganda programs must have 
certain information about the audience-background, literacy, 
preferred languages and dialects, art forms and symbols, and 
key emotional symbols. In addition, PSYOP personnel should 
have a thorough understanding of the social, political, 
religious, economic, and military attitudes that are prevalent 
in significant population groups. With such knowledge, com- 
munication programs can be developed to restructure hostile 
or negative attitudes, reinforce friendly or favorable attitudes, 
or reinforce /change neutral attitudes, when appropriate. 

The second requirement is for timely and systematic 
operational feedback. Specifically, information is needed 
regarding the effort being made to support PSYOP objectives, 
tasks, and themes aimed at definitive target groups. These 
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data are essential for analyzing the success or failure of 
PSYOP programs and strategy. 

The third requirement is for timely and systematic feedback 
from the target audience when a PSYOP campaign is in 
progress-a substantial task when the full range of communi- 
cation media is used. A careful and candid analysis is necessary 
in order to determine which messages and channels of 
communication worked well and why, what the mistakes were, 
and what can be done to avoid future errors and failures. 

In 1966, a senior foreign service officer of the USIA listed a 
number of factors that were inhibiting the effectiveness and 
measurement of PSYOP programs in Vietnam. 


1. We "fly by the seat of our pants" both in setting goals and 
measuring our success. 

2. Our assessment is superficial because we are not experts 
and because reporting requirements tend to emphasize deeds 
and statistics and not attitude, opinion, and behavior change. 

3. USIA is oriented more to media than to audience. 

4. We deal too frequently with accidents rather than 
essences, which leads to confusion of ends and means. 

5. There is a basic lack of research data. 

6. We attempt to change rationally attitudes that are 
basically emotional. 

7. We are often confused by changing goals in the field 
versus our long-range basic mandate. 

8. We lack orientation toward communications as a whole 
and communications research in particular. 

9. There is a communications gap between Washington and 
the field, between media product and field need. 19 


Weaknesses in measuring the effect of USIA programs were 
stated by another senior officer. 


1. The system is too simple in theory and too unclear in 
practice. 

2. Our objectives are very broad, our specific knowledge 
very narrow. While we can never have all the knowledge we 
need, we can narrow the gap in some respects. 

3. Much basic data on which to base evaluations is 
missing; e.g., the extent to which messages are directed to 
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target audiences, whether the messages are received, and 
whether they are understood. 

4. There is at present too little operational research directed 
at the question of results. 

5. Too much evaluation is being done by operators them- 
selves. The evaluation is therefore subjective. 

6. In the rush of day-to-day business, the hard questions 
are often postponed indefinitely. 2° 


No single government agency is responsible for the systematic 
collection of PSYOP intelligence. The Office of Research in the 
USIA sponsors ad hoc research and conducts some overseas 
field surveys in order to evaluate selected media output. 
Intelligence specialists in the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (Department of State) are primarily interested in 
political information. In a similar vein, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency is principally interested in the collection and analysis 
of "hard" military intelligence such as order of battle and 
weapon systems data. US Army PSYOP intelligence teams 
generally do not possess the resources or the scope of 
knowledge required to evaluate the psychological environment 
of potential target groups around the world. 

In Vietnam, as during the Korean War, an attempt was 
made to overcome PSYOP deficiencies in intelligence by 
sponsoring ad hoc studies and surveys. However, PSYOP 
intelligence requirements do not lend themselves to ad hoc or 
temporary measures: The problem is operational, it is 
dynamic, and it requires constant attention by professionals 
who are a permanent part of the team. 

A computer-oriented system is being developed by the US 
military to correct some of the inadequacies in PSYOP 
intelligence, especially in appraising the success or failure of 
propaganda programs. This system, known as the PSYOP 
Automated Management Information System (PAMIS), will be 
discussed in subsequent sections of this essay. 


Operations 


Within the US government, the USIA is responsible for 
educational, cultural, and informational programs and 
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operations overseas. Its operations in Washington (for 
overseas audiences) include a broadcast service (primarily the 
"Voice of America'"'); information center services that support 
overseas exhibits and information centers; a motion picture 
and television service that prepares films and audio tapes for 
release overseas; and a press and publication service that 
prepares and distributes magazines and other printed matter 
to overseas posts. Most of USIA's day-to-day operations are the 
responsibility of the USIS,2! which is a part of the US overseas 
mission. The organization and activities of the USIS are 
dependent on various protocols and agreements between 
Washington and the host nation. 

The US military services have their own pSYOP units and, 
when authorized by the president, can support USIA 
operations overseas. Military PSYOP units are composed of 
various teams that can be put together to accomplish specific 
missions and functions. US Army PSYOP responsibilities 
include propaganda development, audio visual production, 
research and analysis, graphics production, printing, radio 
operations from mobile studios and transmitters, and 
loudspeaker operations. 

In Vietnam, US military PSYOP favored an organizational 
arrangement that heavily involved the USIA. JUSPAO was 
established in Saigon in May 1965, a result of the National 
Security Council directive. JUSPAO was a PSYOP command 
supported by USIA, DOD, and USAID (US Agency for Inter- 
national Development). The director of JUSPAO (ninister/ 
councillor to the ambassador) issued policy directives (to both 
military and civilian agencies) and conducted the full range of 
strategic and tactical operations. At its peak JUSPAO was 
composed of about 250 US officers, more than half from USIA, 
and about 600 Vietnamese employees. Within the staff of 
MAC V was the Psychological Operations Directorate, a 
separate staff section that was later put under the operations 
chief, the J-3. The military also had operational control of a 
large PSYOP field unit-the Fourth PSYOP Group. Additional 
support was available from the Seventh PSYOP Group, which 
was located on the island of Okinawa. 
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Programs and Operations 


While it is true that Vietnam represented the largest post- 
World War II American venture into psychological operations, 
the magnitude and breadth of the US effort there makes 
Southeast Asia an atypical example of American communi- 
cations programs-even if a rich source of perspectives. 

The major continuing US effort in this field is that of USIA, 
including the VOA.?2 Through periods of attention to and 
neglect of military PSYOP, USIA has been the principal 23 
channel of American communications to foreign audiences. 24 
The USIA was significantly affected by the detente in US-Soviet 
relations; fcor example, its once- anticommunist rhetoric has 
become anachronistic. Its other functions in information 
dissemination and cultural exchange have withstood the 
passage of time far better. This is hardly surprising, since 
persuasive communications have marginal value as opinion 
changers but are much more effective in attitude rein- 
forcement.2° 


Pre- Vietnam 


Specific efforts mounted by US psychological operations 
before Vietnam include, most prominently, campaigns in 
Lebanon (1958,26 196227) and the Dominican Republic 
(196528), and American efforts concerning Africa also grew 
after about 1960. Throughout the entire period, '’ Radio Free 
Europe," 29 'Radio Liberty,,,°° ‘Radio in the American Sector" 
(Berlin),3! and other propaganda outlets were directed toward 
the USSR and Soviet-dominated areas. 

The evolution of the postwar world left the United States, 
notwithstanding its early history and national values, in the 
position of the world's most important status quo power. °2 
American international communications were therefore 
generally antirevolutionary, frequently supporting unpopular 
regimes in the name of stability.3°> In some cases (e.g., 
Lebanon) the programs were reasonably effective, but psycho- 
logical effort success is difficult to separate from the nature 
and success of the overall political or military activity. 
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Vietnam 


The importance and priority that the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong (VC) put on psychological operations are well known, 
as in the slogans "Political activities are more important than 
military activities,'' and ''Fighting is less important than 
propaganda."' Vo Nguyen Giap in his People’s War, People’s 
Army quotes as one of Ho Chi Minh's cardinal principles of 
political warfare, ''Do not attempt to overthrow the enemy but 
try to win over and make use of him." 

As noted above, in 1965 JUSPAO was established to coordi- 
nate the US policies and personnel involved in psychological 
operations. A major portion of the new US PSYOP effort was to 
be devoted to the Chieu Hoi returnee program (an attempt to 
win over and make use of the VC). There was to be optimum 
coordination and integration of both US and Vietnamese 
operations at all levels, with overall supervision from JUSPAO 
and the Republic of Vietnam Ministry of Information (MOD 
through the Vietnam Information Services vested in a com- 
bined US- Vietnamese coordinating committee at the national 
level with representation from MACV, JUSPAO, General 
Political Warfare Directorate (GPWD), and MOI. 

"Guidelines to Chieu Hoi Psychological Operations: The 
Chieu Hoi Inducement Program" was prepared in April 1966 
by JUSPAO. It centralized policy planning and decentralized 
operational planning. Execution was assigned to the local 
level. Development and mass production of PSYOP materials 
were done by JUSPAO in accordance with tactical needs 
determined by the field. In addition to JUSPAO, MACV (the 4th 
US Army PSYOP Group) operated an extensive program, much 
of which was devoted to the Chieu Hoi inducement program.34, 35 

Content of PSYOP material, targeted on the potential rallier, 
was focused on his grievances, emotions, and aspirations-not 
on ideological commitment (except in the case of hard-core 
VC). The insurgent was encouraged to return to his home by 
the creation of trust in the government as just and generous. 
Former insurgents were used in preparation of the material to 
the maximum extent possible-they, rather than the Americans, 
knew the modus operandi of the enemy and were a part of the 
indigenous culture. 
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The leaflet-distributed from aircraft and by hand-proved 
to be the most practical means of disseminating the Chieu Hoi 
message. The ubiquitous "safe conduct pass,"' which literally 
blanketed South Vietnam, was probably the most effective 
message. Though there were thousands of other leaflets 
stressing many other themes, °° the safe conduct pass was 
most often described by ralliers during interrogation as the 
one most seen and the one most conducive to rallying. After 
one battle, 90 percent of those VC who could be searched-the 
dead, wounded, and captured-had the safe conduct leaflet. °” 
By the spring of 1971, JUSPAO had distributed nearly four 
billion leaflets in the campaign to persuade "men to rally to the 
GVN [Goverment of the Republic of Vietnam] under its 
amnesty program." 38 

No discussion of the factors motivating defection is complete 
without mention of the carefully structured program of 
rewards given to those who rallied and indeed even to those 
who influenced a VC to rally. The Chieu Hoi weapons reward 
program paid a returnee for weapons he turned in or for 
weapons that he was able to recover after he rallied. This 
program was successful in locating large weapons caches. The 
weapons reward system was established by official decree of 
the Chieu Hoi Ministry of the GVN. 

The Vietcong military forces neutralized through the Chieu 
Hoi program were equal to about one-fifth of the total of all 
their forces killed or captured by military action. More than 
4,000 men from the government of the Republic of Vietnam or 
its allies would have been required to effect the same result 
through military action.39 

Besides the safe conduct leaflet and rewards program, 
testimonials from Hoi Chanh (former VC) proved to be effective 
in the total psychological process of attitude change. It was 
determined that the Hoi Chanh testimonial should contain 
four essential elements: a photograph and complete individual 
description of the Hoi Chanh; an indication of why he rallied; 
discussion of the good treatment he received; and an appeal to 
his former comrades to rally. Experience in the field showed 
that when a PSYOP person wrote a testimonial message for a 
Hoi Chanh, it was usually recognized as propaganda. The best 
approach was for the Hoi Chanh to address his message 
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specifically to his former unit and address some of his former 
comrades by name. He should tell enough about himself to 
convince the recipients of the message that he is in fact alive 
and well. The operative word in all Hoi Chanh testimonials 
was credibility. Themes were suggested to the returnee, but 
the language was his own. In many instances, audio tapes 
were prepared of Hoi Chanh testimonials for broadcast by 
air-to-ground loudspeaker systems and radio. 

Poetry, music, and art were effective PSYOP media directed 
to hostile as well as friendly target groups. The messages were 
emotional in tone and concerned such time-tested themes as 
love, family, religion, home, holidays, and national heroes. 4° 

It became apparent as a result of operational experience 
that direct psychological operations, aimed at modifying 
attitudes and behavior, must be preceded by propaganda that 
is indirect in character, slow and general in nature. It should 
seek to create an atmosphere of favorable preliminary 
attitudes. No direct psychological operations can be effective 
without a proper foundation. Safe conduct passes and 
testimonials are one type of foundation; that is, they inform 
the enemy soldier that if and when he decides to surrender, 
certain protocol will be observed. The best psychological 
operations involve face-to-face persuasion. The following 
example of PSYOP messages being reinforced by face-to-face 
persuasion was provided by a former deputy leader of a VC 
surgical team who was also a Communist party member. 


The Chieu Hoi leaflets were dropped by airplanes very often. I read 
some of them... At that time I didn't really believe in the leaflets 
because I was told by the cadres that the government wanted to cheat 
Front people by its Chieu Hoi program. Although I didn't believe what 
the leaflets said, I had something in my mind about leaving the Front. 
When my friend, Mr. Thiet, came to tell me about the government's 
treatment toward the ralliers, I believed him. I believed that I wouldn't 
be beaten up by the GVN as the cadres had said, because my friend 
was one of the ralliers, and he wasn't beaten up or punched down into 
the sea. [This refers to VC claims that GVN troops took the Hoi Chanh 
up in a helicopter and then threw them into the ocean.] On the 
contrary, he was well-treated by the government. He was given a job, 
and he was free to visit his family when he wanted. #! 


Another type of foundation used in an insurgency environ- 
ment was a magazine disseminated in Vietnam called Long Me. 
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The primary target audience for’ the magazine was the families, 
friends, and sympathizers of the VC. The 62-page, full-color 
magazine was distributed bimonthly to villages and districts 
known to be sympathetic to the VC. It was distributed by 
priests, merchants, school teachers, bus drivers, fortune 
tellers, armed propaganda teams, and others. Long Me was 
also distributed through direct mail. It contained feature 
stories, poems, short novels, cartoons, and art. The feature 
stories were factual, and they emphasized the positive features 
of the new life offered to former VC. Long Me's indirect 
approach worked well. The staff of Long Me, with the exception 
of one American (Philip Katz), was composed of former 
communist propagandists. 

Not all propagandists in Vietnam believed in the slow and 
indirect approach. Many messages were harsh, explicit, and 


direct; for example, this leaflet was prepared and disseminated 
by an American military unit: 


The sky soldiers of the US 173d Airborne Brigade are here to destroy 
you. We have killed hundreds of your comrades with our powerful 
bombs and artillery and invincible ground troops. You will die a 
senseless death and be buried in an unmarked grave in an unknown 
jungle. Rally now before it is too late. 


Propaganda must be continuous and lasting-continuous in 
that it must not leave any gaps in logic and continuity of 
themes, lasting in that it must function over a period of time. 
The principle of repetition plays an important role in persuasive 
communication. 

PSYOP is not magic; effective communication is based on 
slow and constant impregnation. PSYOP is not a stimulus that 
disappears quickly; it consists of successive messages and 
actions aimed at various emotions or thoughts through many 
instruments of communication. Effective psychological actions 
should be continuous; as soon as the effect of one message is 
weakened, it should be reinforced by another. 


Post- Vietnam 


After the conflict in Southeast Asia, the United States once 
again moved away from systematic, coordinated psychological 
operations on a government-wide scale. As in the past, military 
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human resources for PSYOP were reassigned or neglected. The 
USIA had no intensive focus, and USIA efforts were only 
marginally coordinated with other US persuasion programs. 
The lessons of the past concerning the potential value of 
PSYOP, the importance of coordinated, systematic planning, 
and the value of continuous communications as facilitator 
(even during periods of strategic security) were once again 
ignored. 42 


Effectiveness 


Probably the most elusive single area in the analysis of 
psychological operations is the evaluation of PSYOP effective- 
ness. How can effectiveness be measured? Polling dominates 
much of our political life, and market research is considered 
fundamental to sound business practices; yet PSYOP operates 
in an anachronistic world where direct audience analysis is 
often impossible. 

Effectiveness of persuasive communications is generally 
viewed in terms of the degree to which attitudes are changed 
or reinforced. However, studies have conclusively demon- 
strated that PSYOP directed at denied or hostile areas should 
aspire to modify peripheral attitudes only, not fundamental 
ones.43 Our government's persuasive communications to 
foreign audiences enjoy very limited parameters of only 
potential effect. 44 

The relatively small range of impact and the difficulty of 
measurement are primary constraints in the evaluation of 
effectiveness. The fundamental question is, how successful are 
the communications in terms of the limited objectives? 
Sometimes, however, practitioners have been forced into a 
secondary question: Assuming the general principles we have 
identified to be optimum, to what degree are the communi- 
cations congruent with them? 

Another major impediment to effectiveness assessment is 
the nonpersuasive nature of psychological operations. One is 
inclined to think in terms of the critical message directed at 
the critical audience at the critical moment. In fact, the vast 
majority of propaganda and other instruments of PSYOP 
consist of what L. John Martin has called facilitative com- 
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munication (not persuasive communication).*> That is, PSYOP 
is designed to keep the lines open-maintain the channel and 
its credibility-in preparation for the critical movement, 
message, and audience. Since the purpose of the messages 
sent in facilitative communication is not persuasive, how do 
we measure their effectiveness? To what extent should the two 
types of communication, which are purposively related but 
conceptually discrete, be evaluated by a single measure? 


If we could select our audience on the basis of certain idiocratic 
factors-objective physical and personal characteristics peculiar to an 
individual, such as age, sex, race, education-we might increase by a 
statistically significant fraction the proportion of those influenced by a 
message. But we would have no control over such factors as 
personality and susceptibility to persuasion, existing values, beliefs 
and opinions or attitudes toward the objects, subjects and situations 
involved in the persuasive message. We can choose our communicator 
but not determine his image. We can select the vehicle of transmission 
but not the channel of reception of the target of our communication. 
We could maximize the effect of all these factors for a single individual, 
especially if we were able to subject him to intensive precommuni- 
cation analysis. But there is no way that this can be done for the 
diverse assortment of individuals who normally make up the audience 
of the mass media, the vehicles most commonly used in international 


propaganda.46 


For lack of a criterion, 47 as well as for the inability to secure 
direct access to the audience and the recognition of the 
inherent limits of persuasive communications, the most 
common evaluations of effectiveness have been output 
measures, despite their notorious limitations. 48 A second 
approach has been to focus on reception, in general, this area 
has not attracted much attention. The final type of analysis- 
effects measures-may be both direct and indirect. 

Direct measures of effects can involve the use of polling or 
survey data. In peacetime, such information can be gathered 
in interviews with traveling foreign nationals,*? direct mail 
questionnaires, and polling in the audience's country. In war, 
or when relations between the sender (source) and receiver 
(audience) countries are strained, only some-or none-of 
these may be practicable. In these cases, refugees 50 and 
prisoners of war®! have been used to gather effects data. 
However, such groups often have inherent disadvantages as a 
population-they may not be a representative sample, and 
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identification of the role of any individual message in their 
decision to defect is usually elusive. 

Indirect measures include the content analysis of intercepted 
mail, mail drops,52 captured documents, broadcasts and tele- 
casts, and target area public media. 53 


Trends 


In an effort to institutionalize PS YOP intelligence, the US 
military designed and developed a computer-oriented system 
called PAMIS.,This information system was designed to fulfill 
several objectives: (1) to provide the spectrum of information 
needed to support PS YOP organizational elements for the 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of PS YOP programs; 
(2) to encourage (indeed, to enforce) methodologies to support 
information-gathering programs; and (3) to provide an appro- 
priate automatic data-processing system for the storage, 
analysis, and utilization of the gathered data. 

PAMIS encompasses these three systems: 


Foreign Media Analysis (FMA) System, >4 
PSYOP Foreign Area Data System (PFAD), 55 and 
PSYOP Effects Analysis System (PEAS).©& 


The primary objective of FMA is to provide statistical data 
obtained from publications and radio broadcasts of selected 
foreign countries. The data collected includes information 
about their propaganda objectives and strategy; propaganda 
themes used to support these objectives; propaganda trends; 
the tone and intensity of media coverage related to domestic 
themes, foreign governments, international organizations or 
political movements; and propaganda techniques and tactics. 
Another FMA objective is to provide clear-text abstracts on 
important events, subjects, and persons as they are treated in 
the public media of the selected countries. 

The objective of PFAD is to provide the US military PS YOP 
community with uniform methods and procedures for the 
collection, storage, and rapid retrieval of data needed for plan- 
ning and operations. The PFAD was designed to accomplish the 
following tasks: 
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¢ define parameters for the collection of PS YOP-relevant 
data; 

* provide uniform procedures and methods for collecting 
and reporting such data; 

* provide a retrieval system that has a centralized data 
bank, the core of which is a set of over 1,600 foreign area data 
descriptors, and that permits retrieval of two types of reports: 
annotated bibliographic material and narrative summaries of 
subject data; and 

¢ provide for continuous and rapid updating of PSYOP 
foreign area information. 


The compwter system provides the PSYOP community with 
social, cultural, economic, political, communication, and other 
information that is needed to make decisions On aspects of 
PSYOP policy, planning, allocation, and deployment of resources 
and operations. 

PEAS was designed to collect, store, and process data from a 
sample of a target audience in order to measure the success or 
failure of PSYOP messages and programs. The system also 
stores and processes data about friendly and hostile PS YOP 
activities and actions. Timely, accurate reporting on the 
purpose (objectives and tasks) of friendly PS YOP programs is 
essential, as are facts about the distribution and intensity of 
efforts expended on specific target audiences. Although hostile 
PSYOP activities and actions usually do not directly affect 
friendly messages, systematic monitoring of hostile propa- 
ganda and other actions provides analysts with many clues 
about how enemy elites react to our PSYOP programs. In fact, 
when respondents from the target population (such as 
prisoners, defectors, and refugees) are not available, the 
content analysis of hostile media can be the most valuable 
source of feedback concerning the impact of friendly programs. 

A significant objective of PEAS is to institutionalize methods 
and procedures for analyzing PSYOP programs and strategies 
so that the successes and failures of strategic and tactical 
programs can be measured. PEAS was therefore designed to 
provide the following: 
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¢ uniform (institutionalized) procedures and methods for 
reporting and describing all PSYOP activities in a theater of 
operations; 

* rapid retrieval of command and control data to determine 
how effort and cost relate to objectives and tasks; 

¢ the data necessary for analysts to correlate operational 
data with specific military target groups and segments of the 
civilian population; 

¢ data for a continuous evaluation of the initial impact of 
PSYOP messages (audio and print) directed to general or 
particular target groups; 

* uniform procedures and methods for reporting and 
analyzing hoAtile propaganda and action directed to friendly 
military and civilian populations; and 

¢ data needed for an independent audit and assessment of 
military PSYOP by the joint or other appropriate command. 


To accomplish the above, PEAS was designed to accept, store, 
and process data inputs into three computer files. 

The ACTH file of PEAS was designed to institutionalize the 
reporting of military psychological activities at each command 
level. This reporting system provides commanders with 
systematically collected data for command and control of the 
full range of PSYOP activities. Specifically, the ACTIV file 
provides information about the quantity of effort being directed 
in support of specific programs or campaigns, in support of 
PSYOP objectives, tasks, and themes, and toward definitive 
target groups. In addition, this file provides information about 
the amount of effort allocated to each channel of communi- 
cation (such as print, radio, and loudspeaker). Also available is 
information about psychological actions such as show of force, 
exploitation of new weapons, and supply drops. 

Much basic data is needed for making evaluations: To what 
extent are our messages directed to specific target audiences? 
What are our objectives? Are our messages received and 
understood? PEAS will provide many answers to these 
questions. 

The IMPACT file of PEAS was designed to institutionalize the 
collection of data about the effect of specified propaganda 
messages, activities, and programs. The data collection format 
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was designed to be manageable for prisoner of war or other 
interrogations at any level of command. Each IMPACT com- 
puter record pertains to a respondent's (such as POW) reaction 
to an electronic or printed message or action. In the first step 
(of the interrogation process), the respondent is required to 
select from a catalogue of PSYOP messages that he has seen or 
heard. The IMPACT data record is then completed for those 
messages identified by the respondent. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to present the details for 
the multitude of inputs and outputs of the ACTIV file of PEAS, 
but both quantitative (statistical) and qualitative (textual) 
reports are available to analysts and other users of the system. 
These reports provide gross information related to four 
indicators of PSYOP impact. 


¢ Understanding: Did the audience understand the 
language and symbolism used in the message? 

¢ Credibility: Was the content credible, or did the audience 
view the message as obvious propaganda? 

¢ Influence: Did the message influence the respondent to 
act in a way favorable to the sponsor of the message? 

¢ Irritation: Did the language, symbolism, or other aspect of 
the message irritate the audience? 


Statistical analysis of such data should reveal the specific 
themes and messages that were successful; it should also 
reveal those messages that failed. In addition, PEAS should 
provide analysts with a generous number of textual responses, 
in the respondent's own words, that explain the reasons for 
both success and failure. 

PEAS will provide military commanders with the range of 
information needed to evaluate the impact of psychological 
operations. No longer will number of leaflets produced or 
hours of broadcast time be the only-or even the basic-criteria 
for evaluating PSYOP programs. 

The POLWAR file of PEAS provides uniform procedures and 
methods for reporting and analyzing hostile propaganda and 
action directed to US military-and other friendly-populations. 
Data from this file allow for the continuous monitoring of 
hostile POLWAR activities at the tactical command level. It is 
this file of the PEAS that interfaces with the FMA system. The 
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POLWAR file is concerned with those communications, 
propaganda, and actions that take place in a combat environ- 
ment and are directed at friendly military and civilian audiences. 
This contrasts with the FMA system, which is concerned 
primarily with strategic objectives and which deals with data 
obtained from newspapers, magazines, and radio broadcasts 
directed to their own domestic audiences. 


Conclusions 


Tanaka's concept of cross-cultural communication, noted 
above, emphasized the systematic use of multichannel, 
multistep flo* of communication, and a strategy in which 
communication is by both deed and word. ; 

Propaganda must be total. A modern psychological operation 
must utilize all of the technical means at its disposal-the press, 
radio, TV, movies, posters, meetings, and face-to-face persuasion. 
There is no psychological operation when meetings and lectures 
are sporadic, a few slogans are splashed on walls, radio and 
television presentations are uncoordinated, and news articles are 
random. Each communication medium has its own particular 
mode of influence-alone, it cannot attack individuals, break 
down their resistance, or make their decisions for them. A film 
does not play on the same motives, does not produce the same 
feelings, does not provoke the same reactions as a leaflet. The 
very fact that the effectiveness of each medium is limited to one 
particular area clearly shows the necessity of complementing it 
with other media. A word spoken on the radio is not the same as 
the identical word spoken in private conversation or in a public 
speech. Nor does a word appearing in print produce the same 
effect as the same word when it is spoken. To draw the 
individual into the net of persuasion, each technique must be 
utilized in its own specific way, directed toward producing the 
optimum effect, and orchestrated with all the other media. Each 
medium reaches the individual in a specific fashion and makes 
him react anew to the same theme-in the same direction, but 
differently. ‘Thus, no part of the intellectual or emotional 
personality is left alone. 

Effective totalitarian regimes have a clear understanding of 
the psychological aspects of military actions. These regimes 
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employ propaganda for psychological impact every day, and 
propaganda is fully institutionalized within the political and 
military structure of these states. Furthermore, these regimes 
are sensitive to the psychological environment of their target 
audiences and are able to orchestrate the various instruments 
of communication to promote unity in their own ranks and 
unity with their own people while promoting divisiveness in 
enemy forces. 

As a democracy, the United States has tried to renounce 
domestic propaganda; as a nation in a highly competitive 
political world, America must use psychological operations. As 
yet, however, the formula that would support both these aims 
without their working at cross-purposes has not been 
found-a fact made quite evident by the awkwardness that 
characterizes US PSYOP efforts at home and abroad. 

Psychological operations can be among the most suitable and 
effective weapons |f pursuit of US national objectives in this 
unstable and sometimes threatening world. PSYOP exploits 
military readiness already required for other purposes without 
requiring the use of military force. It draws power from the 
strength of Western democracy and the universals of civilization. 
It can encourage masses of people to develop untapped natural 
resources and to oppose totalitarian regimes. 

The requirements for effective psychological operations are 
considerable. Modern persuasive communication is not a 
haphazard, hit-or-miss activity but a well-coordinated, 
sustained effort. It demands a broad and thorough knowledge 
of a wide variety of psychological, sociological, and cultural 
factors. It also requires planning well in advance of events. It 
must, at all times, serve under an appropriate form of 
centralized direction with trained personnel and dedicated 
resources. Contemporary psychological operations is not an 
amateur's game. 
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PART II 


Strategic, Tactical, 
and Operational PS YOP 


Introduction 


This section deals with the objectives and activities of 
strategic, tactical, operational, and other types of PSYOP. In all 
forms, PSYOP primarily supports the attainment of national 
policy and objectives. The key to all US PSYOP is credibility of 
the message. Evaluation is based on changing perceptions, 
attitudes, and behaviors. 

Certainly, the ideology of a government plays a role in its 
PSYOP methodology and its international communications. 
The authors offer articles about Soviet PSYOP campaigns and 
activities with a credibility/ disinformation perspective. 

DeWitt S. Copp discusses Soviet active propaganda measures, 
including forgery, agents of influence, and disinformation. His 
discussion serves as a historical summary of Soviet campaigns 
and ideology. 

James Melnich emphasizes mirror imaging in Soviet propa- 
ganda. His essay is useful in understanding the overall Soviet 
PSYOP threat and possible related weaknesses. 

Lev Yudovich reveals the significant threat and impact of the 
Soviet military doctrine of cultivating hate in their soldiers. 
This doctrine was designed to make Soviet soldiers psycho- 
logically prepared to act in dangerous situations and to believe 
in victory. 

Dr Joseph S. Gordon focuses on research, target analysis, 
pretesting and effects analysis, and propaganda analysis. He 
concludes that intelligence activities are critical to PSYOP. 

George V. Allen, former director of USIA, states that we must 
be realists and understand that a combination of political, 
economic, psychological, and military efforts are necessary. He 
believes that propaganda alone in the short run can do little to 
solve problems. Allen advocates an honest, objective, and 
truthful information program that faithfully relies on the 
individual to make right decisions. 

Lt Col John Ozaki, USA, addresses the planning and 
coordination of successful defector programs as another form of 
combat power. He emphasizes the characteristics and techniques 
of a sound program to defeat insurgency movements. 


Ronald D. McLaurin emphasizes that PSYOP at the tactical 
level can contribute to the major strategic objectives of a 
government and a reacquisition of the loyalty and support of 
the population. 

Benjamin F. Findley, Jr., reviews and analyzes selected US 
and Vietcong PSYOP in the Vietnam War. 


Soviet Active Measures 


DeWitt S. Copp 


Although Vladimir I. Lenin did not coin the term active 
measures lactivnee meropriyatia), he originated and set in 
motion all its component parts. Those parts included the 
International Department (ID) of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), Section A of the 
first chief directorate of the KGB, and the propaganda 
department (PD) of the Central Committee. 

The ID is the coordinating center for Soviet active measures. 
Its lineage can be traced directly to Lenin's formation of the 
Comintern in 1919. Lenin’s purpose for the Comintern, or Third 
International, was to advance the cause of global revolution by 
forming communist parties in noncommunist countries and 
creating conditions for revolt through propaganda and agitation. 
The approach was adaptable to political realities. 

The International Department, formed in 1957, was a sophis- 
ticated apparatus at the summit of Soviet power. It carried the 
view of the leadership, bringing influence to bear on any 
area-political, military, or economic-that would aid or abet 
Soviet policy. At the same time, it sought to denigrate and 
undermine the policies of the noncommunist world, particularly 
those of the United States. More politically realistic than its 
Leninist ancestor, the ID's purpose was to manipulate public 
opinion and gain the acceptance of Soviet ends. The ID's 
secretary was Anatolii F. Dobrynin, who had served as Soviet 
ambassador to the United States for 24 years. He was 
appointed to his post by Soviet General Secretary Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev in June 1986, several months after the important 
Twenty-Seventh Congress of the CPSU. 
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The ID worked closely with the propaganda department, 
headed by Party Secretary Aleksander N. Yakovlev, who had 
served for 10 years as Soviet ambassador to Canada. 

The propaganda department employed dual courses of 
action. It orchestrated the line of the party, utilizing Soviet and 
bloc media, and overtly replayed disinformation generated by 
the active measures apparatus. Since the PD embodied the 
former international information department of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, it covered both the Soviet home front 
and the foreign scene. 

One of Lenin's first acts on seizing power was to establish 
the Cheka, dr secret police. He knew that without such an 
instrument of fear, his movement could not expect to survive. 
That circumstance did not change, but the Cheka became the 
KGB-and its activities were worldwide! 

Section A of the KGB's first chief directorate worked in 
liaison with the ID in carrying out covert Soviet active measures. 
These efforts included disinformation operations, the 
placement of forgeries, and the managing and directing of 
knowing and unknowing agents of influence-professionals in 
sensitive positions, both private and public-whose activities 
were frequently of great value in the Politburo's plan to gain 
acceptance of its position on major issues. 

Together, the ID, the KGB, and the PD were the architects 
and planners of Soviet active measures. With an estimated 
annual budget of $4 billion, their combined efforts were a 
major force in the mechanics of Soviet foreign policy. 

Stanislav Levchenko, a former major in the KGB, was acting 
director of line PR of the Soviet active measures group in 
Tokyo when he defected to the United States in 1979. In his 

13-14 July 1982 testimony at the Hearings before the Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence, House of Representatives, he 
gave the following appraisal. 


The size of the overt and covert active measures is massive ... I can 
tell you from an insider's vantage point that the ID and the KGB 
receive all the resources and personnel needed to carry out this 
massive effort. There are never any shortages. Of course, this is not a 
recent development. An examination of the history of the CPSU will 
demonstrate the importance of such tactics . . . all active measures 
operations are assessed against a set of standards. Success is a vital 
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ingredient. The growth of the Soviet active measures effort over the last 
five to ten years is due to progress in the field. 


Forgeries 


Soviet active measures were carried out within a spectrum of 
white (overt), gray (Ssemicovert), and black (covert) operations. It 
was in this last area that the crafting and placement of 
forgeries was conducted by section A of the first chief 
directorate of KGB. KGB's management of forgeries was global, 
and was linked to the use of Soviet assets in whatever locale 
the particular forgery was to be surfaced. The KGB's purpose 
in placing fdrgeries was to undermine US relations with allies 
and nonaligned governments and to influence public opinion 
against US policies concerning sensitive issues. An additional 
purpose was to convince those affected by the impact of the 
forgery that decisions announced by the United States cannot 
be believed because underlying them were secret plans that 
were harmful in their implication and intent. 

For example, an obscure French-language weekly newspaper 
in Madagascar-Carrefour (Crossroads)-carried on its front 
page (summer 1985) a purported letter from a US Army 
medical doctor at Walter Reed Research Institute written to a 
supposed superior at the Pentagon. The substance of the 
forgery indicated that US and South African scientists were 
secretly working on psychotropic chemical weapons and 
so-called ethnic weapons that would kill only black-skinned 
people. 

The forgery contained numerous technical errors, and its 
falsity was quickly exposed by the United States Information 
Agency (USIA). However, this did not stop Tass (the Soviet 
official news agency) at year's end from running the forgery as 
a true account. Tass lifted it from Krasnaya Zuezda (Red Star), 
the official publication of the Soviet Ministry of Defense, under 
the headline "Sinister Plans." 

The purpose of the forgery was to instill and spread the belief 
that the US government is vicious, racist, and scientifically 
willing to pursue inhuman ends. That KGB effort to arouse 
black Africa failed-the forgery was not picked up by other 
African newspapers and outlets. However, one of the basic 
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consistencies of the active measures apparatus was that of 
repetition. A lie once told is never discarded, no matter how 
thoroughly exposed. In June 1987, in a meeting with USIA 
Director Charles Wick, who was in Moscow for the opening of a 
USIA cultural exhibit, the director of Novosti repeated the 
ethnic weapon lie. Wick walked out of the meeting. Novosti, a 
supposedly independent Soviet news agency, is heavily staffed 
by the KGB. 

The KGB made a practice of attacking US scientific and 
medical activities on a broad scale, employing not only 
forgeries but also disinformation by clandestine radio stations. 
One such KGB effort was mounted through "Radio Halgan," 
operated by a communist-front group of Somali dissidents in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. The station reported that the president 
of Somalia was negotiating with the US commander of Central 
Command to lease Somali territory near the border of Kenya to 
bury US nuclear waste in exchange for a large aid program 
($400 million). This completely false broadcast was quickly 
reported (as straight news) by newspapers in Kenya as well as 
by the AP and other wire services, which replayed the message 
as far away as Rome and Vienna. 

In spite of US proof that no such meeting ever took place 
(the president of Somalia was out of the country at the time) 
and the fact that the US does not bury nuclear waste 
anywhere outside its own borders, the account took on a 
distorted life of its own. The false story, which was reprinted in 
numerous publications throughout Africa, produced this 
headline: "Africa a Global Dustbin for Nuclear Waste." 

Soviet active measures operations, using forgery and dis- 
information, ran the gamut from clumsy and crude to sophisti- 
cated and clever. One example of the latter bore the unique 
distinction of being a double forgery. 

The point of attack was Cyprus. The intent was twofold: to 
damage US-Greek Cypriot relations and to instill fear in the 
minds of the European public regarding US and NATO plans. 

The KGB target was the Greek Cypriot newspaper Simerini. 
A document came into its possession, supposedly forwarded by a 
Cypriot official who, in turn, had purportedly received it from a 
British MP, Sir Frederic Bennett. His letter to an unnamed 
official was a forgery: '' Your Excellency, I have received a letter 
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which contained [sic] information about your country. Since I 
am not an expert on the problem of the area in which your 
country is located, I have decided to write to you and enclose 
the attached letter.'' The attached letter appeared on the front 
page of Simerini. It, too, was a forgery. Its author was 
supposedly the US Air Force vice chief of staff, who was 
allegedly writing to US Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger, on an urgent matter. The matter concerned the 
US use of bases in northern Cyprus under Turkish occupation 
for intended operations in the Middle East. Also, and most 
importantly, it concerned the evacuation of US soldiers and 
their families and other US citizens in case of nuclear war in 
Europe. The forgery elaborated on the deployment of US 
nuclear weapons in Europe and their possible use in support 
of the president's strategic schemes. 

Swift action on the part of USIA P/G, USIS Nicosia, and Sir 
Bennett exposed the double forgery for what it was. Its 
publication and Simerini’s failure to write a retraction 
undoubtedly had a very negative effect upon Greek Cypriots 
who accepted the forgery as valid, but it did not gain European 
press attention. 

To the KGB, a forgery's failure to attain the full effect in no 
way impeded the continuing attack. Was the forgery's purpose 
to convince Latin Americans that the US was plotting with 
Chile to inject Chilean troops and weapons into Central 
America? Was the purpose to disrupt the first legitimate elections 
in Guatemala in 30 years by indicating US manipulation and 
control of the election's outcome? Was its purpose to sway the 
Indian public into believing that the CIA was responsible for 
the assassination of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi? Or was its 
purpose to "get away with" the murder of 269 KAL passengers 
by claiming that the civilian airliner was on an espionage 
mission? 

Perhaps the forgery's purpose was all of these; in any event, 
the work of Section A of the KGB's first chief directorate 
continued without letup. Its endeavors apparently were not 
moderated in any form by the new spirit of Geneva or by 
glasnost. 
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Agents of Influence 


Of all Soviet active measures, the most effective and the 
most difficult to expose was the KGB's utilization of agents of 
influence. Agents of influence were individuals who, either 
knowingly or unknowingly, sought to implant Soviet policy 
positions into decisions made by international organizations 
(such as the UN) and governmental departments. They also 
sought to influence congressional actions, public beliefs, and 
national attitudes concerning world affairs. A case in point is 
the former senior Norwegian government official, Arne Trehold, 
who frequently represented his government in negotiations 
with the Soviets. In June 1985, Trehold was convicted of 
espionage; he had been a known KGB agent of influence from 
1974 to 1983. 

Obviously, exposing such agents was a difficult task. At 
times, there were 700 Soviet diplomats assigned to West 
European posts. Additionally, 570 Soviets were attached to UN 
organizations in Europe and 1,200 Soviet bloc diplomats were 
serving overtly in similar capacities. Finally, and perhaps of 
greatest significance, there were more than 200 Soviet 

journalists in Western Europe. The CIA estimated that at least 

one-third of the nearly 2,500 Soviet and Soviet bloc diplomats 
and representatives (trade and commercial) were either KGB or 
GRU (Soviet military) agents. 

An unknown percentage were engaged in political espionage, 
enlisting and utilizing agents of influence. Through the 
testimony of Soviet and bloc defectors, who were previously 
involved in active measures, we know that journalistic cover 
was a KGB priority. It gave the agent an opportunity to 
legitimately meet a wide range of potential contacts. 

Such a person may have been an unwitting agent, a dupe of 
KGB subtle persuasion and psychological manipulation. Not 
infrequently, that person was also a journalist. Caught on the 
hook of his own ego by a KGB operative, who appeared to be 
anything but, the unwitting agent was slowly and gently 
played through flattery and praise. He was given a chance to 
contribute an article to a select group of Soviet intellectuals, 
after which more articles were accepted and he received 
payment. Inside information was exchanged for inside 
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information until the unwitting agent began writing or 
broadcasting information that favored a particular Soviet line. 

The line could be political, military, scientific-anything that 
contributed to influence. In some cases the end result was 

blackmail, in others it was not. In all cases, however, the 
KGB's aim was served. There were no figures on agents of 
influence-only the knowledge that they were in our midst. 

The term communications warfare sums up the totality of 
Soviet active measures-the use of words as weapons in all 
forms of media. Participants in this strategy were Soviet 
international fronts: propaganda organizations that conducted 
their activities under the semicovert direction and control of 
the ID. Lenin referred to the concept of fronts-groups that 
denied their Soviet connection while pushing the Soviet 
line-as transmission belts. Soviet fronts were in the vanguard 
of preaching, publishing, and fostering Moscow's aims. 


Soviet International Fronts 


The Soviets had 13 major international fronts and numerous 
smaller offshoots and satellites. Together they formed an 
interlocking network that specialized in advancing the Soviet 
propaganda line within noncommunist countries and the UN, 
and in emphasizing peace and disarmament as viewed from 
the Kremlin. 

Months before General Secretary Gorbachev accepted 
President Reagan's invitation to meet in Geneva in November 
1985, the fronts had received their marching orders from the 
ID. Meeting in Helsinki in April of that year, the leader of the 
13 fronts drafted plans to launch an all-out campaign against 
the strategic defense initiative (SDI. The Helsinki gathering 
was hosted by Romesh Chandra, President of the World Peace 
Council (WPC, the largest and best known of the Soviet fronts). 
Chandra was also a member of the Politburo of the Indian 
Communist Party. Several weeks prior to the conference, the 
WPC had launched a global appeal against Washington's 
"space madness,"' proclaiming ''No!" to Star Wars. 

After that, the Soviet campaign to attack SDI and generate 
fear about it was unceasing. Through their publications, 
demonstrations, and forums, the fronts churned out a stream 
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of disinformation on SDI-never pointing out, of course, that 
SDI is a nonnuclear system whose purpose is to destroy 
missiles, not people. 

A broad-gauged view of the campaign occurred in Prague in 
July 1985 when the Christian Peace Conference (CPC) held its 
sixth All-Christian Peace Assembly. The CPC had been a 
Soviet international front since its formation in Prague in 
1958; its purpose was to encourage noncommunist clergymen 
and their congregations to support Soviet policy, including the 
invasion of Afghanistan. Nearly 800 participants from 97 
countries attended the assembly. At the weeklong sessions, 
staged to address the social and economic ills of the world, a 
single message overrode all else: SDI meant the militarization 
of space. SDI was the promotion of an aggressive policy, a web 
of deception. SDI was a frightening expression of human 
hubris. 

The Soviet propaganda efforts did not succeed in changing 
President Reagan's strategic policy at the Geneva Summit or, 
nearly a year later, at Reykjavik. This lack of success, 
however, did not halt the ongoing Soviet effort against SDI. 

Soviet international fronts never admitted defeat on any 
issue, and they claimed victory in President Carter's 1977 
decision to forego stockpiling the neutron bomb in NATO 
arsenals. In following ID instructions, their emphasis could 
shift from the neutron bomb to INF, to chemical-biological 
warfare (CBW), to SDI. All Soviet policy issues played 
continuing roles in the fronts' propaganda. 

To conceal the obviousness of their real purpose, some 
fronts (such as the WPC), formed additional fronts and 
satellites. The Vienna-based International Institute for Peace 
CIIP) is one example; its hierarchy was made up of high-ranking 
officers of the WPC. The IIP sought to attract noncommunist 
academics and professionals who were willing to accept the 
false notion that the institute was a place where scientists 
from East and West could frankly exchange research results 
on all aspects of the peace issue. 

Another WPC offspring was the International Liaison Forum 
of Peace Forces (ILF), which was formed at WPC headquarters 
in Helsinki in 1973. Like the ITIP, the ILF was heavily staffed by 
WPC officers. The ILF held a series of dialogues on peace 
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issues; for example, opposing SDI and NATO's INF deployment. 
Mostly, these conferences were held in Vienna, their WPC 
connection carefully obscured. The ILF was turned on and off 
as the Soviet International Department required. 

Another Soviet front that was created through WPC organi- 
zational efforts was Generals for Peace and Disarmament 
(GPD). Its membership comprised 13 retired senior NATO 
officers. Foremost among them was Italian Gen Nino Pasti, 
who had once served as NATO deputy commander. He and 
four of his fellow members were closely associated with the 
WPC. Unlike other Soviet fronts, the GPD held no conferences 
on its own. Some of its members either attended, or sent 
frequent statements of support to, the major front peace 
congresses. The members also wrote books and pamphlets that 
attacked NATO policies and that tacitly-sometimes vigorously- 
supported the Soviet line. Based in London and chaired by 
retired Brig Michael Harbottle, the GPD was found by the 
British Foreign Office to have collective views that were 
contrary to those of the British government and its allies. 
Brigadier Harbottle and some others did a considerable 
amount of traveling, seeking media interviews and public 
forums from which to speak against allied military strategy. 
Harbottle took credit for arranging four meetings with retired 
Warsaw Pact generals in which there was unanimous agree- 
ment that the United States was a threat to world peace. 

The propaganda drive of the Soviet fronts for 1986 was a 
coordinated campaign to dominate the UN-proclaimed Inter- 
national Year of Peace (TYP). As nongovernmental organizations 
(NGO) were granted consultative status with UN economic and 
social departments and agencies, the fronts positioned 
themselves to lead the TYP celebration. (The TYP chairman, 
Viacheslav A. Ustinov, was under secretary general for UN 
political and security council affairs.) 

In all, there were more than 800 NGOs, only seven of which 
were Soviet-directed fronts. Yet, when the 250-member 
Conference on Non-Governmental Organizations (CONGO) 
elected a 20-member board to direct operations, five of the 
board members were representatives of the seven Soviet 
fronts. In January 1986, the CONGO met again in Geneva to 
hold conferences under the slogan ‘"Together for Peace." Of the 
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18-member executive committee chosen to organize and direct 
the congress, six of the delegates were representatives of 
Soviet international fronts-and the WPC was separately 
selected to coordinate CONGO activities with the UN governing 
body. 

Throughout 1986, these particular fronts, calling themselves 
closely cooperating NGOs, preached the Soviet propaganda 
line on disarmament and peace. They collectively moved 
toward a climactic assembly held in October 1986 in 
Copenhagen under the rubric of a World Peace Congress. An 
attempt was made to indicate that the congress organizers had 
been drawn from a broad political spectrum. Such was not the 
case, however: The WPC.-at roughly three-year intervals-was 
the planner, organizer, and director. The last world peace 
congress was held in Prague in 1983. The WPC sought to 
conceal its role in the Copenhagen Congress, but Denmark's 
Social Democratic Party (SDP) exposed it and declared that 
this widely heralded peace gathering was nothing more than a 
Soviet front operation. The Danish press reported accordingly. 
This exposure did not stop the event, but the SDP spokesman 
issued this statement: ''The members of the Congress 
Preparatory Committee do not represent a broad selection of 
political affiliations. We have checked the names of the people 
on the organizing committee and the vast majority are 
Communist." 

Nevertheless, some 2,000 delegates and peace activists from 
around the world assembled to attack US policies, support the 
Soviet Union, and damn SDI. It seemed appropriate that the 
five-day peace congress ended in a wild melee when protesters 
against Soviet human rights violations attempted to make 
their point. After that, the Soviet international fronts were less 
vocal and more restrained, and Soviet propaganda was 
promulgated more directly by Soviet entities; for example, the 
Soviet Friendship Society. 


The Gorbachev Era 


When President Reagan met with General Secretary Gorbachev 
in Geneva in 1985, their views of disarmament revealed major 
differences. There was one area, however, in which all 
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participants at the summit appeared to be in agreement: the 
need to have a greater degree of cultural and personal exchange 
and a lesser degree of suspicion, animosity, and cold-war 
propaganda. 

Perhaps it was a new beginning. The media proclaimed it 
the spirit of Geneva; Gorbachev called it glasnost (openness). It 
does not appear, however, that this spirit trickled down to the 
purveyors of Soviet active measures. Consider, for example, 
the following: 


¢ The Tass disinformation report on US scientists developing 
ethnic weapons to be used against South African blacks was 
repeated as ‘recently as June 1987. 

* Post-Geneva Soviet and surrogate propaganda implied 
that the CIA was behind the assassination of Swedish Prime 
Minister Olof Palme. 

* Post-Geneva Tass claimed that the US Air Force had 
bombed Honduran peasants with poisonous substances at 
night. (The charge was completely refuted by Honduran health 
officials.) 

* Lies emanating from Moscow and carried by Soviet 
surrogates (e.g., the New Delhi Patriot} maintained that the CIA 
was involved in the assassination of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, the Air India crash, and rebellion among the Sikhs. 

* The Soviet press alleged that the United States continued 
to create biological warfare weapons when, in fact, the United 
States was in full compliance with the 1972 treaty that banned 
the production of biological and toxic weapons. 

* Soviet sources alleged that the CIA perpetrated the 1978 
Jonestown massacre in Guyana (a US congressman and 918 
cult members were killed). The story appeared first in /zuestiya 
on 30 January 1987 and again in the Leningrad Komsomol 
(communist youth organization) newspaper on 10 April 1987. 
A particularly gruesome account, containing photographs from 
Jonestown, appeared in the 2-8 March issue of Nedelya, a 
Sunday supplement of /zuestiva. Soviet media accounts were 
based on the book, The Murder of Jonestown A CIA Crime, 
published by a Soviet Ministry of Justice publishing house. 
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The Soviet AIDS Campaign 


A recent campaign on acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
(AIDS) provides insight into the methods used by the Soviets to 
spread a totally false story; that is, that the AIDS virus was 
scientifically engineered in a US laboratory at Fort Detrick, 
Maryland, and released into the mainstream by criminals and 
homosexuals who had volunteered to be guinea pigs. In 
October 1985, Literaturnaya Gazeta, attempted to launch such 
a campaign through the New Delhi Patriot, but there was only 
sporadic pickup by the foreign press. In May 1986, the Litgaz 
newspaper of the Soviet writer's union tried again; again, there 
was little outside response. 

During these scattered Soviet attempts to sell the idea that 
AIDS was a made-in-the-USA product, US Ambassador Arthur 
Hartman wrote letters of protest to the editors of the publica- 
tions involved, but the letters were not published. The am- 
bassador later made the letters public, pointing out that the 
accusations were false and that the scientific claims were 
ridiculous. 

The Harare Nonaligned Summit (NAM) became the launch 
pad for another Soviet-directed AIDS disinformation campaign 
that was to have far more success than the previous attempts 
to sell the lie. For several months prior to the NAM, Soviet and 
pro-Soviet media had claimed that the US government (CIA) 
was out to wreck the NAM, but no mention was made of the 
US being responsible for AIDS. 

The opening attack came just prior to the summit with 
articles in the Harare Sunday Mail and the United News of 
India, reporting the distribution of a scientific tract to the 
delegates titled AJDS U.S. Homemade Evil, Not Made in Africa. 
(Its actual title was AJDS-Its Nature and Its Origin, put it 
sought to sell the aforementioned thesis.) The false claims of 
the document failed to take hold at the conference, due in part 
to a swift retraction by the Harare Sunday Mail, which carried 
an interview with an American virologist on the faculty of the 
University of Zimbabwe. The virologist found the document to 
be totally without scientific merit. 

There was no further mention of AIDS until Novosti, the 
Soviet news agency, reported from Moscow that two French 
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scientists had confirmed that AIDS was the result of bacterial 
warfare testing in the United States. That same day in 
Damascus, Al Thawra ran the Novosti account on its front 
page. Two days later, "Radio Prague" broadcast the same story 
in its English language Afro-Asian service program. Tass then 
repeated the disinformation that AIDS had been developed at 
Pentagon laboratories at Fort Detrick, Maryland. This story 
was also reported in Kampala in the leftist magazine Weekly 
Topic. 

Later, the London Sunday Express, certainly no part of the 
Soviet active measures apparatus, ran an interview story with 
Professor Jgcob Segal and his wife, Lilli, principal authors of 
the Harare Summit AIDS document. The Express reported that 
Segal, and to a lesser degree his specialist colleagues (Dr John 
Seale of London and Dr Robert Strecker of Glendale), 
contended that the killer AIDS virus was artificially created by 
American scientists during laboratory experiments which went 
disastrously wrong and that a massive cover-up has kept the 
secret from the world until today. This totally erroneous 
front-page claim had the effect the Soviets sought. Coming 
from London in a conservative publication, the disinformation 
caught hold. 

In the week that followed, 14 USIS posts reported reprintings 
of the Express story. By end of the month, the total approached 
30. Publications in Africa, Latin America, the Middle East, 
India, and Western Europe carried the disinformation. In 
Wellington, New Zealand, The Dominion ran the story on its 
front page under the heading, Bizarre Theory on AIDS Origin. 
In Helsinki, although a tabloid carried the piece, it also carried 
this quote from a noted Finnish AIDS expert, Dr Jukka Suni: 
"I know of Doctor Segal and of his reputation. He is a ‘prophet 
of doom’ who has been getting worse year after year." 

In Eastern Europe, only in Poland was the Express article 
replayed. It was featured in the Polish government daily, which 
made a connection with the Literaturnaya Gazeta account of 
October 1985. Several days later, the Soviet press weighed in 
through Tass and Pravda. The Soviet official news agency used 
reports from its New York correspondent, who had cited out of 
context a National Academy of Science report on AIDS. Tass 
attempted to link factual scientific information with Segal's 
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Fort Detrick disinformation. Segal was again referred to 
inaccurately as a French scientist. 

Pravda went a vicious step further, running an editorial 
cartoon that showed a man in medical dress handing a beaker 
full of swastikas suspended in liquid to a second man wearing 
a US military officer's uniform. The officer is handing the 
doctor a wad of dollars. The beaker is labeled ''AIDS virus."" A 
number of corpses lie on the floor. Ambassador Hartman again 
wrote letters of protest, this time to the editors of Tass and 
Pravda. As before, he received no response. 


Result of USIA/State Response 


Although the disinformation campaign was initially 
successful, rebuttals from USIA and State Department INR 
quickly helped to reverse original media acceptance of the 
Soviet effort. Adding to this was the stabilizing effect of two 
widely attended AIDS conferences in Brazzaville and Berlin. In 
Brazzaville, where representatives of 37 countries gathered 
under the chairmanship of Dr Johnathan Mann, AIDS director 
of the World Health Organization, no mention was made of the 
campaign. In Berlin, it was dismissed as being unworthy of 
comment. 

As a result, many of the publications that had carried the 
Sunday Express story printed retractions (which included a 
modified backdown by the Express itself). In a stinging 
editorial, the Hindustan Times declared that not a single 
reputable scientific journal had supported the thesis that AIDS 
was man-made. Almost every Western specialist is convinced 
that the AIDS virus mutated naturally and spontaneously from 
an animal virus. 

In Brazil, O Estado de S. Paulo observed that AIDS and 
disinformatza are very similar in their corrosive action: One 
infects and destroys the body while the other succeeds in 
shaking and disorienting the soul. There are two basic 
questions at the root of this Soviet active measures campaign: 
Where did the claim originate? Who are the scientists who 
have attempted to spread them? 

In July 1983, the New Delhi Patriot published a letter from an 
unnamed ‘well-known American scientist and anthropologist 
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who wished to remain anonymous." The letter was a lengthy 
undocumented account of how the AIDS virus was developed 
by the CIA and the Pentagon. Fort Detrick, Maryland, was 
reported by the writer to be the place where the disease was 
created. He added just as incorrectly that a similar US 
laboratory in Lahore had bred super mosquitoes and other 
insects that could spread dangerous diseases such as yellow 
fever, dengue, and encephalitis. The only source the unknown 
writer gave for any of this information was the totally 
unreliable cult organization, the Church of Scientology. 

Literaturnaya Gazeta used this rambling piece of gobbledy- 
gook as its source in its October 1985 story. So did the Segals 
in their document presented at Harare. Jacob Segal was born 
in Leningrad and was a longtime resident of the Soviet Union 
before moving to East Berlin. He is a 75-year-old retired 
biologist and self-announced AIDS specialist who failed to 
attend the mid-November Berlin conference on AIDS. He 
maintained that AIDS was first tied to Fort Detrick by a British 
researcher who published an article in a New Zealand journal. 
Segal's wife, Lilli, however, offered a different source-the East 
German Urania Press. Urania's prime function was to dissemi- 
nate Soviet propaganda. 

Lilli Segal is a retired researcher and professor of epidemi- 
ology. She survived Auschwitz and has been a resident of the 
GDR since 1953. She and her husband worked as biology 
instructors in Cuba for several years. Both have been retired 
from Humboldt University since 1983. Their AIDS thesis was 
absurd, according to world reknowned AIDS specialists. It had 
no bearing on serious scientific knowledge of the virus. It was 
on a par with the Segals' attempt to link the surfacing of the 
disease in New York City with its proximity to Fort Detrick. 
Their report stated that criminals who had engaged in 
homosexual practices during the long time of their imprison- 
ment "obviously"' concentrated in the nearest big city after 
their release and it was therefore logical that the first AIDS 
cases should have been registered in New York. In fact, 
however, New York is 250 miles from Fort Detrick while 
Baltimore is only 45 miles and Washington, D.C., 50 miles 
from that installation. Further, President Richard M. Nixon 
called a halt to all offensive biological warfare experimentation 
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in 1969. In its place, a vaccine program was instituted at the 
US Army Medical Research Institute of Infectious Diseases. 
The laboratory's work was focused on finding vaccines against 
biological warfare. 

Fort Detrick is not used entirely for military purposes. Of the 
25 tenants on the installation, one is the Frederick Cancer 
Research Facility. It operates under the direction of Health and 
Human Services with a department devoted to AIDS research. 
It has never been a military component. Other research is 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture in both foreign 
and domestic crop diseases. Fort Detrick's raison d'etre is to 
cure, not to inflict; to prevent, not to infect. 

It should be added that neither Dr John Seale, London 
venereologist, nor Dr Robert Strecker, California gastro- 
enterologist, both of whom were quoted in the Sunday Express, 
subscribed to the disinformation regarding Fort Detrick. 


Conclusion 


The twisted course of the Soviet active measures AIDS 
campaign can be traced back to a Soviet-aligned Indian 
newspaper. It quoted an unnamed individual whose line of lies 
took root in the Soviet press and briefly flourished via a 
Soviet-bloc document that was completely lacking in scientific 
credibility. Later, a new piece of AIDS disinformation emerged 
from India. It attempted to link the disease to a Union Carbide 
pesticide. Still later, a Communist party member in the Indian 
parliament sought to press the AIDS-made-in-the-US line. 
Nevertheless, the disinformation boomeranged on the Soviets; 
many publications around the globe have come to recognize 
and understand the nature of this Soviet active measure. 
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Weinberger Forgery 


A few years ago, a forged document purporting to be a 
speech by US Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger 
surfaced in the Federal Republic of Germany. The document is 
dated 25 November 1983. No such speech was ever made, and 
Secretary Weinberger never made the remarks attributed to 
him. The document was a complete fabrication. Its aim was to 
convince Europeans that the US purpose in developing the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDD was not only to gain US 
military superiority over the USSR but also to dominate its 
NATO allies. Both goals were supposedly to be accomplished 
largely by U$ control of space through SDI, which was 
described in the forgery as an offensive system. 

The concepts used in the document did not reflect US 
government thinking, but were, in fact, what the Soviets 
wanted West Europeans to believe about US views. Although 
for the most part the forgery was written in acceptable 
English, several mistakes in word usage indicated that the 
drafter's first language was not English. For example, it 
asserted that the United States sought ''prevalence"’ over the 
Soviet Union at all Gmilitary) levels. The forger(s) confused 
prevalence with superiority. 

A major point made in the forgery was that the United 
States would suffer a disastrous depression without SDI. 
However, the Key and distinctive error had the secretary of 
defense commenting that the Soviets have not been engaged in 
an SDI program of their own. In fact, Secretary Weinberger, 
the president, and other leading US defense spokesmen had 
pointed out repeatedly that Soviet scientists had been at work 
on a similar project since 1968. 

The Weinberger forgery is one of several addressed in this 
report. All sought to undermine US policies and intentions. 


Disinformation Hits Home 


Soviet disinformation attempted to "hit home" with a forged 
letter purportedly written by Herbert Romerstein, United 
States Information Agency (USIA) Soviet active measures 
coordinator to US news organizations. The Washington Post 
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approached USIA with the forged letter, which Mr Romerstein 
had supposedly sent to Senator-Select David Durenberger 
(R.-Minn.), chairman of the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence. The forgery was cleverly conceived but poorly 
executed. Its purpose was to smear USIA by making it appear 
that the agency was proposing that the United States should 
make false claims about the Chernobyl nuclear accident. 

The forgery alleged that Mr Romerstein proposed to Senator 
Durenberger that USIA disseminate rumors about the accident. 
The forgery suggested that "our associates in European informa- 
tion media" spread reports that would include the following 
details: 


¢ the "number of victims should be alleged to be somewhere 
between 2,000 and 3,000"; 

* a"mass evacuation of population from the 100-mile zone" 
around Chernobyl should be alleged to have occurred; and 

¢ "transport problems, shortage of various goods, chaos, 
and panic should also be given publicity.” 


The forgery also recommends that "our allies should be 
influenced so as to make a request for compensation for 
contamination of their territory." The document takes advantage 
of the insights offered by hindsight. It is backdated to 29 April 
1986, the day after the Chernobyl accident was first reported 
by the Soviets and just before rumors (of exactly this nature) 
began to appear. 

Had the forgery been accepted by the press, it would have 
given currency to the notion that rumors about Chernobyl had 
been generated by USIA rather than by the Soviets’ refusal to 
release sufficient data about the events surrounding Chernobyl. 
At the same time, USIA would have been cast as a manipu- 
lative, ruamor-mongering propaganda apparatus free to dictate 
to senators and unnamed "associates" in the European media. 

Poor execution, however, ruined the Soviet attempt. The 
forgery was not composed correctly and it contained an 
incorrect address for Durenberger. Its falsity was easily 
ascertained by journalists who telephoned the USIA and 
Senator Durenberger's office. 

Ironically, Romerstein's forged signature was taken from a 
letter he had previously sent to Lt Gen Robert L. Schweitzer, 
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head of the Inter-American Defense Board, informing General 
Schweitzer about a forgery purportedly written by him. Even 
more obvious, the word copy in Romerstein's handwriting at 
the top of the Chernobyl forgery is identical to a notation made 
on copies of the letter to General Schweitzer. 

The forgery had all the hallmarks of a Soviet active measure, 
although its sloppiness probably indicated an operation 
executed by personnel in the United States rather than those 
in the Moscow Center, who could be expected to produce a 
more professional product. In analyzing forgeries, one key is to 
determine who benefits. Certainly, Soviet purposes would have 
been served if the USIA had been blamed for the bad press 
that was actually caused by Soviet intransigence and stone- 
walling over Chernobyl. 


Levchenko on Dobrynin 


At a USIA briefing on 20 August 1986, at Washington's 
Foreign Press Center, former KGB major and active measures 
specialist Stanislav Levchenko made some observations about 
Anatolii Fedorovich Dobrynin, former Soviet Ambassador to 
the US who later headed the Soviet Communist Party Central 
Committee’s International Department. 

Mr Dobrynin's appointment to the International Department 
post had been the subject of much speculation in the American 
press. As a former staff member of the International Department, 
Levchenko's perspective on this issue was instructive. 

Basically, Levchenko discounted the theory that Dobrynin's 
appointment was "positive for the future development of 
healthy relations between the Soviet Union and the United 
States." 


1 dare to disagree with this point because if Mr Gorbachev really 
wanted him to do that kind of job, he could have made him, let's say, 
first deputy foreign minister in charge of bilateral relations with the 
United States, and he could spend all his days and nights working in 
that field. Instead, Anatolii Dobrynin becomes chief of the International 
Department, which, in another parlance, is the largest subversive 
mechanism in the world. The purpose of that department is not 
enhancement or deepening of bilateral or multilateral relations at all. 
It's just the contrary. It is the department which, among many other 
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functions, is disseminating disinformation in the interests of the 
politburo and running all sorts of operations in that field. 


Levchenko believed that Dobrynin would reinvigorate the 
active measures operations of the International Department 
and use his knowledge of the United States to bring a new 
professionalism to its activities. 


He, of course, knows about some flaws which the active measures 
machine had during the last couple of years when his predecessor, 
Boris Ponomarev, was really getting old. I personally have no doubt 
that Mr Dobrynin will try, within a rather short period of time, 
probably within this year, to restructure the mechanism in such a way 
that it will work better, on a much more professional basis, that 
sloppinesg will probably disappear, and that the scale of operations 
against primarily the United States and NATO countries on a global 
basis will definitely be enhanced. That's my projection. 


Levchenko's final assessment on Dobrynin: "He is the person 
who has close to perfect knowledge of the United States. He's 
probably one of the best specialists iN the Soviet Union on the 
United States, who is generally considered to be a very talented, 
bright person who is, of course, a devoted Communist and quite 
a devoted person to the cause of the politburo."' 


National Security Council Forgery 


A very well-done and ambitious forgery surfaced in Lagos, 
Nigeria. It bears the title, ''US Strategy in Foreign Policy 1985- 
1988" and falsely claims to be a "copy of a summary paper on 
US foreign policy approved by the (United States) National 
Security Council (NSC) in February 1985." A section of the 
forgery dealing with purported US policy in Africa was 
published in Lagos in the weekly magazine Africa Guardian. Its 
broad scope and relative professionalism increase the chances 
that it may reappear in other areas. 

The forgery was a 10-page, single-spaced document lacking 
any identifying symbols and classification markings. It was 
divided into eight topical sections dealing with US policy 
toward important regions. It was cleverly crafted, skillfully 
weaving together US policy with phony assertions that would 
outrage foreign as well as domestic audiences. For example, 
the United States was falsely portrayed as believing that ''a 
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preemptive strike potential, together with guidance, communi- 
cations and intelligence systems of high sophistication, would 
guarantee our security to a degree which would permit us to 
exert severe pressure on the Soviet Union to the point of 
issuing an ultimatum if necessary." 

Other false assertions were that: 


¢ The United States was seeking ‘the establishment of an 
effective first-strike (nuclear) capability by the year 1995." 

¢ "Strategic superiority'' was the goal of US policy, and 
advances in military technology might ''suggest" or ''even 
demand a preemptive strike." 

¢ NATO allies should be pressured "to conform to US policies." 

¢ The US problem with the Greek leadership was that it had 
an "independent attitude." 

¢ The United States is opposed to curbs on nuclear and 
chemical weapons. 

° In Nicaragua, ''US military intervention cannot be ruled 
out, keeping in mind the lesson of Grenada." 

¢ The Organization of American States "should be made to 
accord with our national interests." 

° A negotiated settlement between Vietnam and an ASEAN 
bloc over Cambodia "in no way corresponds with US interests." 

¢ Japan must agree to a stronger US military presence in 
that country and to increase its military strength through the 
purchase of US arms. 

¢ The United States will ''seek to hold China to policies 
corresponding with US global interests." 

* The United States feels that China has an "unpredictable 
political future" and an ‘absence of stable power succession 
procedures." 

* The United States opposes the successful implementation 
of China's modernization program because it ''might lead to 
rivalry or even confrontation with the United States." 

¢ "Nothing short of Qadhafi's assassination will bring any 
significant change in Libyan policies of support for international 
terrorism." 

¢ Israel is referred to as "the Jerusalem government,"’ imply- 
ing recognition of Jerusalem as the capital. 
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¢ The United States is planning to use the rapid deployment 
force for "preemptive operations" if a ''threat to our interests" 
arises. 

* The Soviet presence in Afghanistan is seen as a ''propa- 
ganda bonus" which can be utilized to increase US military 
and political power in the Persian Gulf region, perhaps even 
leading to "the restoration of American influence in Iran." 

¢ The main lines of US policy in Africa are to exploit the 
area as a necessary source of raw materials and to control 
African affairs in conjunction with South Africa. 


Many other themes and subthemes were planted in this 
lengthy forgery. As with the other forgeries mentioned above, 
this one appears to be a product of the Soviet Union or one of 
its surrogates. The themes cited reflect Soviet claims about US 
policy. 


The Assassinations of 
Olof Palme and Indira Gandhi 


If one were asked to name the major similarity between the 
gunning down of Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme and the 
gunning down of Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the 
answer would be that the Soviet Union, by innuendo, falsely 
accused the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) of committing 
both crimes and repeated the lie through its propaganda 
outlets. 

On 31 October 1984, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India 
was assassinated by Sikh members of her bodyguard. Several 
hours after the murder, ''Radio Moscow" declared the assassins 
had "received their ideological inspirations" from the CIA. '"'Radio 
Moscow" broadcast a familiar litany of disinformation, accusing 
the CIA of guilt in the assassination of world leaders over a 
25-year period. 

Pro-Soviet Indian publications were quick to pick up the 
Moscow line. They added their own embellishments, some 
directly accusing the United States of having murdered Mrs 
Ghandi. These claims were replayed by the Soviet press. 
Responsible Indian newspapers would have none of it, 
however. A Hindustan Times editorial summed up public 
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reaction: ''The Soviet media saw in the grim event a golden 
opportunity to mount cold war propaganda against the United 
States.... Cold War propaganda on such a tragic occasion by 
the Soviet Union is uncalled for and most unfortunate." 
President Reagan called the Soviet allegation, ''the world's 
biggest cheap shot in a long, long time." 

The Soviet lie became a double lie when Secretary of State 
Shultz confronted Soviet Prime Minister Tikhanov at Mrs 
Ghandi's funeral and Tikhanov denied that his country was 
making such claims. The Indian government, in a determined 
investigation of the assassination, found no trace of any US 
involvement. 

These events occurred about a year before President Reagan 
met with General Secretary Gorbachev in Geneva and some 15 
months before the murder of Swedish Prime Minister Palme. It 
was hoped that the Geneva meeting would bring a change in 
the kind of outrageous disinformation that had been spewing 
out of Moscow day in and day out. 

Prime Minister Palme was killed on a Friday night. The next 
day, Tass published a commentary on Palme's death. The 
commentary was written by Anatoly Krasikov, deputy director 
of Tass. Krasikov's commentary, according to the Swedish 
daily Aftenpost, “indicated that CIA is behind the murder." 
This commentary employed exactly the same kind of slippery 
innuendo ''Radio Moscow" had used in implying that the CIA 
was responsible for Indira Ghandi's assassination. 

The next day (Sunday, 2 March), Pravda, the official 
Communist Party newspaper, added its commentary. The 
writer, Chingiz Aytmatov, academician of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences and delegate to the 27th Congress of the CPSU, 
raised a basic question and then answered it. Who was, or 
who were, the assassin(s)? We do not yet know, but it is clear 
even now that the terrorist crime was committed by forces that 
are interested in shifting whole countries and regions to the 
right and in intimidating the public, which heeds the voice of 
an honest individual. 

Response from the Swedish newspaper Morgenbladet was 
swift. In an editorial titled "Grotesque," it attacked Gorbachev's 
smouthpiece"’ in choosing to exploit the situation at a "tragic 
moment."' It went on to say, ''the real question is what Gorbachev 
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means with his fine words about detente and peace when he 
allows such gross propaganda. There is brutal contradiction 
between the hopes he has expressed for a relaxation of 
internal tension and his continued hammering on public 
opinion with anti-.American propaganda." 

On Monday, the New Delhi Hindi daily Navbharat carried a 
Moscow dateline report: ''The official agency Tass has alleged 
that the assassination of Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme was 
the handiwork of the CIA."' Other Indian publications, 
particularly those that were pro-Soviet, repeated the accusation 
and parallels were drawn between the political viewpoints of Mrs 
Ghandi and Mr Palme. 

In the course of the next few days, the Tass-Prauda effort was 
replayed in a number of locales-Ghana, Malta, Australia, 
Uruguay, Peru. In the latter two countries, the publications were 
Communist Party weeklies. In Australia, the conservative daily 
Australian concluded an account by its Moscow correspondent 
with a quote from former Swedish Prime Minister Falldin: "I 
refuse to believe it is a political assassination.... This must be 
the work of a lunatic." 

Elsewhere around the globe, the Soviet accusation was 
ignored; but that was not the end of it. Seventeen days after 
the murder, Aytmatov, the writer of the Prauda commentary, 
was interviewed by the Swedish newspaper Dagens Nyheter. 
'"Aytmatov was now clearly alarmed that his words would be 
interpreted" to suggest the CIA had committed the crime. But 
the Prauda writer's retraction was something less than 
unequivocal: ""The people who murdered Olof Palme do not 
need to come from the United States or the CIA-even though 
it does seem to be the case of reactionary forces." 

The Soviet academician was simply following the standard 
Leninist technique of hedging his Prauda commentary with 
obfuscation. However, just as the Soviet-oriented accusations 
of CIA guilt in the assassination of Indira Ghandi continued to 
surface, so, too, did those about Olof Palme. His name was 
added to the long list of assassinated leaders that Soviet 
disinformation organs recited on a regular basis as victims of 
CIA operations. 
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Yellow Rain Again 


Certain characteristics in Soviet active measures operations 
followed a consistent pattern. One was to try and reverse 
blame for Soviet Military actions by accusing the United States 
and its allies of carrying out exactly the same acts. This was 
done not only by describing the Soviet techniques originally 
followed, but also by employing the same terminology; for 
example, yellow rain. 

In March and November 1982, the US State Department 
presented to the United Nations reports of "Soviet involvement in 
provision and use of toxin weapons."' The reports offered 
"information, Vvidence and an analysis of results the United 
States had obtained on the use of toxin and other chemical war 
agents by the Soviets in Afghanistan, and by the Lao and 
Vietnamese under Soviet supervision in Laos and Kampuchea." 
The victims referred to chemical agents that had been sprayed 
and dropped on their villages by plane, helicopter, and artillery 
shell as yellow rain. Between August 1983 and February 1984, 
further evidence of yellow rain attacks in Southeast Asia were 
submitted by the United States to the UN. These charges were 
angrily denied by the Soviets, who submitted their own scientific 
paper. It maintained that Agent Orange, the defoliant used by 
the US to clear jungle areas during the Vietnam War, had 
contaminated the elephant grass. Its infected spores, the Soviet 
government claimed, had been carried by prevailing winds into 
Laos and Kampuchea where they had tainted the environment 
and brought illness and death to those affected. Scientifically, 
this explanation was recognized as hogwash. 

By the end of 1985, reports of yellow rain in the afore- 
mentioned areas had ''diminished in number."' But on 7 
February 1986, yellow rain was suddenly in the news again. 
This time, the area was Honduras and the culprit was the US 
Army. The newspaper Tiempo, reporting from San Pedro Sula, 
quoted a leftist trade union publication which maintained that 
the US Army was spraying lethal chemicals on civilians in 
northern municipalities for experimental purposes. The 
chemicals, it reported, caused fainting and convulsions. 
Further, it said that strange sores appeared on the bodies of 
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children. The report said that the affected communities had 
requested investigations by health authorities. 

In the first published accounts of the reported problem, no 
mention was made of yellow rain. On 22 February, Tass quoted 
Red Star, the official Soviet Ministry of Defense newspaper: ''The 
United States is carrying out criminal experiments with chemical 
weapons in Honduras. ... U.S. aircraft have been scattering 
yellow toxin in the air similar in its characteristics to the highly 
toxin 'Agent Orange.'. .. Eyewitnesses to the secret flights by the 
US aircraft say that 'yellow rain' falls every time the aircraft 
appear." 

That same day, ''Radio Moscow" offered a commentary, 
repeating the same accusations and using the same terms. 
But the accusation went even further. The commentator said 
the Pentagon was preparing to launch chemical and biological 
warfare against Nicaragua and was responsible for an 
epidemic of dengue that had hit that country earlier. Some of 
these charges were picked up by the Panamanian press, which 
added that the yellow rain story had been born of a theory 
"between groups of the Honduran Left." 

Previously, the US Embassy in Tegucigalpa had denied that 
US forces were testing chemical weapons anywhere in 
Honduras, "least of all against the civilian population."' Not 
only had a US medical team investigated the charges, but so 
had the US military and a Honduran congressional group. 
Under the heading "'Congressmen find downpour of calamities 
instead of yellow rain,'’ the newspaper La Prensa, along with 
other Honduran publications, including Tlempo (which had 
broken the original story), cited the cause of the problem as an 
epidemic of mange stimulated by a lack of hygiene; the germ 
had spread through physical contact. 

The daily E/ Haraldo carried an interview with Honduran 
Army Chief of Staff General Humberto Regalado Hernandez, 
who said that a military investigation coincided with state and 
private reports. The disease, he said, had been known since 
biblical times as scabies and was not the result of chemical 
gases dropped from unidentified aircraft on evening flights. 
The only flying in the area had been done by Honduran crop 
dusters who were spraying sugar cane. 
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The general added that he believed the purpose of the stories 
was to discredit US military detachments that were training in 
Honduras. Another possibility, he said, "is that the USSR, via 
Cuba and Nicaragua, is using sophisticated methods.... The 
presence of “yellow rain’ in our homeland was ruled out, but 
there is evidence that the local fifth column is carrying out 
disinformation campaigns ordered by the Soviet connection in 
Tegucigalpa.” This Soviet yellow rain story was turned off by the 
combined actions of the Honduran government and the press. 


Appendix B 


Former Soviet International 
Front Organizations 


Afro-Asian People's Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) 
Christian Peace Conference (CPC) 

International Association of Democratic Lawyers CADL) 
International Federation of Resistance Fighters (IFIR) 
International Institute for Peace (ITIP) 

International Organization of Journalists (OJ) 
International Radio and Television Organization (OIRT) 
International Union of Students (IUS) 

Women's International Democratic Federation (WIDF) 
World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) 

World Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW) 

World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 

World Peace Council (WPC) 


Appendix C 
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Generals for Peace and Disarmament 


British Guiana 
Generalmajor Gert Bastain 


Canada 
Major General Leonard V. Johnson 


Federal Republic of Germany (West Germany) 
Generalmajor Gunter Vollmer 


France 
Admiral Antoine Sanguinetti 


Greece 
General Georgios Koumanakos 
Admiral Miltiades Papathanassiou 
Brigadier Michalis Tombopoulos 


Italy 
General Nino Pasti 


Netherlands 
General-major Michiel H. von Meyenfeldt, Chairman 


Norway 
General Johan Christie 


Portugal 
Marshal Francisco da Costa Gomes 
General Rangel de Lima 


United Kingdom 
Brigadier Michael Harbottle OBE 
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What Soviet PSFOP Mirror 
Imaging Can Tell Us 


James Melnich 


Soviet psyoperators were sometimes ignorant of significant 
nuances concerning the societies they targeted for propaganda 
development. Though time and experience tended to improve 
certain technical aspects of Soviet PSYOP, Soviet psyoperators 
sometimes continued to reach down into their own limited Soviet 
experiences for examples and themes that they projected onto 
the Western societies they were attacking in their propaganda. 
Study of this mirror-imaging process can be very revealing and 
may point out important weaknesses. This is true even though 
some segments of the Soviet PSYOP hierarchy appeared to have 
gained in sophistication. Identifying some of these tell-tale 
characteristics will help us to assess the overall Soviet PSYOP 
threat. 


Glasnost, Gorbachev, and Disinformation 


The campaign of glasnost in the Soviet Union under Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, with its emphasis on a more open Soviet press, by no 
means signaled an end to Soviet disinformation. On the 
contrary, since the press in the USSR began writing on many 
topics previously considered taboo, there were more oppor- 
tunities for mirror-imaging disinformation to present itself- 
perhaps with some new twists. 

For example, we can examine one of Gorbachev's perceptual 
blunders concerning the United States and see how it relates 
to the concept of mirror imaging. In early 1987, Gorbachev 
met with several US congressmen in Moscow. In the course of 
their discussions, he suggested that America create separate 
states for blacks, Puerto Ricans, and citizens of Polish back- 
ground.! Apart from this being a ludicrous and insulting 
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recommendation, it provides some insights into the Soviet 
system. To begin with, it demonstrates Gorbachev's ignorance 
of the internal policies of the United States. Further, it 
assumes that we have a Polish problem that must be dealt 
with. From the standpoint of mirror imaging, it suggests that 
the Soviets dealt with many of their minority problems by 
sending minorities to autonomous regions somewhere in the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviets had serious minority problems, especially with 
their Central Asian Muslims. There have been riots in 
Kazakhstan, demonstrations in the Baltic states, demands by 
Crimean Tatars for their rights, and pressures for greater 
Jewish emigration. Demographic analysis of the Soviet 
population suggests that the Great Russian nationality itself 
was becoming a minority in its own country as Central Asian 
birthrates skyrocketed. 

As Soviet policymakers sought answers to these problems, 
Soviet propagandists were producing disinformation about an 
alleged Western ethnic bomb supposedly targeted against US 
minorities. This propaganda is an excellent example of mirror 
imaging. What some in the Soviet Union undoubtedly wished 
they themselves had, they projected as a policy practiced by 
their ideological enemy. This disinformation example shows us 
both the Soviet propagandists’ intense prejudice and how 
limited their worldview really was. It is an example that is 
repeated over and over in a variety of contexts, whether one is 
considering AIDS, baby parts, or chemical weapons. 

One might add that, although the Soviet Union did have its 
share of extremely sophisticated propagandists, such as 
Georgii Arbatov of the Institute of the USA and Canada, 
Politburo member Aleksandr Yakovlev, and Vladimir Posner of 
Radio Moscow, the fact that Gorbachev himself could make 
such an error should tell us something about the attitudes of 
rank-and-file Soviet propagandists. 


Ultimate Enemy Projections 


Soviet propaganda was rife with allusions to the ultimate 
enemy, whether that enemy be world imperialism, Nazi storm 
troopers, supporters of SDI, Zionism, or religious activists in 
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the Soviet Union. The ultimate enemy was usually portrayed 
as being antihuman and opposed to everything the Soviet 
Union stood for. For example, Zionism was defined as a 
"deadly enemy of the Soviet State from its very beginning." 2 
There was usually a plurality of Soviet ultimate enemies, 
depending on the international situation. An ultimate enemy 
in Soviet propaganda was first dehumanized, then made part 
of an anti-Soviet worldwide conspiratorial network (i.e., Afghan 
freedom fighters became bandits fighting as agents of US 
imperialism; unofficial religious groups in the Soviet Union 
were linked with dark forces from abroad). 

In attempting to describe the ultimate enemy, whoever and 
whatever that might have been at a given time, Soviet 
propagandists sometimes drew from actual Soviet acts of 
barbarism. Thus their disinformation, as a form of mirror 
imaging, reflected back into the pool of Soviet reality. For one 
example, I will draw from personal experience. 

In the early 1980s, I met a Soviet emigre woman who was 
convinced that evangelical Christians in the Ukraine sacrificed 
babies by rolling them in barrels with spikes as part of some 
religious ritual. She, of course, had never witnessed such a 
thing, but said that she had heard about those people when 
she lived in the Soviet Union. Obviously, she was the victim of 
very gross Soviet disinformation-and there were other Soviet 
campaigns in which other religious groups were under attack 
by the state. One can find numerous articles accusing Soviet 
Baptists of drowning children or performing other dark and 
perfidious acts-the whole purpose being to defame the 
targeted group and further isolate them from the general 
population. 

Nevertheless, the matter of the spikes continued to bother 
me: why such a particular disinformation image? Where did it 
come from? Did a propagandist simply make it up out of thin 
air, or did it spring from some other source? I have no final 
answer to this question, but a year or so later, when I was 
reading Michael Voslensky's work, Nomenklatura: The Soviet 
Ruling Class, a particular passage leapt out at me. Voslensky, 
in quoting a 1920s account about the Cheka (the earliest 
forerunner of the KGB), recounted various Cheka methods of 
torture and execution of their victims. One such method was 
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reported this way: ‘'at Voronezh they put their victims naked in 
barrels spiked on the inside and rolled them."'? This account 
and recent Soviet disinformation against religious groups are 
separated by more than one-half century. Are they somehow 
related, or did later Soviet propagandists simply make up the 
recent vicious accusation out of thin air? One cannot be 
certain, of course, but I would posit this as a possible example 
of a mirror image projected out of the past. 


Zionism and Nazism 


In examining the concept of ultimate enemy in Soviet 
propaganda, we might also consider Soviet disinformation that 
compared and linked Zionists with Nazis. One would be 
hard-pressed to find a more vicious lie, but such comparisons 
fit Soviet concepts of the ultimate enemy very well. They also 
furthered Soviet foreign policy goals in the Middle East. 
Virulent anti-Semitism was imbedded in Soviet society, along 
with fears of a Jewish conspiracy dating back to the fraudulent 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion. There was also the memory of 
Nazi fascism, which cost 20 million Soviet lives during World 
War II and the fear that German revanchism would once again 
rear its ugly head. Soviet propagandists simply combined the 
two images. 

What this tells us is that the Soviet propaganda machine 
(regardless of its short-term goals for the propaganda, such as 
defaming Israel in third world countries) was itself convinced 
that there were many real enemies, both within and outside 
the Soviet Union.* These were then reduced to extremely crude 
and violent images and made a part of an ongoing inter- 
national conspiracy. They probably also believed that such 
ultimate enemy projections were both necessary and useful for 
their own population. While many societies resort to ultimate 
enemy projections and stereotypes in propaganda during 
wartime, the Soviet Union appears to have been one of the few 
nations to do it consistently over time during periods of peace. 

As a footnote, one might consider how sensitive the Soviets 
themselves were to being stereotyped in the West. The TV 
series ''Amerika'"' showed the Soviets as adversaries, but 
adversaries possessing many human characteristics-a far cry 
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from the ultimate enemy. Yet the program was denounced in 
almost apocalyptic terms by Soviet spokesmen-and threats 
were made prior to its airing. Soviet propagandists continued 
to show daily hatred against the West on a massive worldwide 
scale, with only an occasional protest from the West when the 
results of a given lie would have had serious and undeniable 
consequences. 


The Invasion of Grenada 


In late 1983, the Soviet newspaper /zuestiya not only 
attacked ~he United States for invading Grenada but also 
accused US forces (allegedly quoting the Mexican newspaper 
El Dia) of using chemical weapons to poison some 2,000 
Grenadens, including women and children, and of recording 
their suffering and deaths on film. This gruesome fabrication, 
which was read by millions of Soviet citizens, further stated that 
the bodies were shipped back to the United States for additional 
study. The author of that article was A. Kuvshinnikov. ° 

For a long time I tried to discover who A. Kuvshinnikov was 
or is, or whether it was a pseudonym. Then another article by 
A. Kuvshinnikov appeared in /zuestiyva on 21 August 1987. 
This article was said to be from the US correspondent at the 
USSR Foreign Ministry Press Centers It is likely that these 
articles were written by the same person. In his especially 
pernicious article about Grenada, Kuvshinnikov attempted to 
set up a parallel between the WWII Nazi death camps with 
their human experiments and the US invasion of Grenada. 
This is another example of the ultimate-enemy image. No 
citation was given for El Dia, which was described by /zuestiya 
as an influential Mexican newspaper. 

Soviet propagandists apparently believed that their audience 
would accept such base lies to some extent. And were these 
articles also designed to mitigate the effect of certain Soviet 
actions? In my opinion, they may tell us in part what the 
Soviets themselves have done or are capable of doing. The 
horrors of Afghanistan, as recounted by refugee survivors of 
Soviet atrocities, come to mind. Were the consciences of some 
Soviet veterans returning from Afghanistan (who may have 
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participated in brutal crimes against civilians) eased when 
they thought the United States had done worse? 

Mirror imaging in Soviet propaganda is, I believe, an analysis 
area of great value to all who study the former Soviet 
Union-especially those who seek to understand the nature 
and depth of Soviet PSYOP. 
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Indoctrination of Hate 


Lev Yudovich 


Soviet military doctrine required the soldier to develop a 
strong feeling of hatred. This hatred was cultivated so the 
soldier would (1) believe in victory, (2) be willing to act ina 
dangerous situation, and (3) be psychologically prepared to 
operate under the conditions of modern war. 

In case of war, the Soviet soldier will face a strong and brutal enemy 

who has been well indoctrinated in a spirit of irreconcilability toward 

the Soviet people. The Soviet soldier must therefore have a clearly 

defined attitude for the enemy: hate, contempt, and a feeling of 
superiority over them. We must show the soldier the strong and weak 
points of our enemies. We have to define the enemy in terms of his 

psychological characteristics (or stereotypes) that are related to his 
nationality or ethnic group. ! 


The Soviet soldier was constantly being indoctrinated to 
develop hatred for the West. The indoctrination of hate started 
with the myth of a US threat to the Soviet Union. This myth 
allowed Soviet political and military leaders to keep the entire 
country in a state of tension and stress. The myth also made it 
easier to justify military spending and the consequent lowering 
of standards in domestic life. The American threat to the Soviet 
Union was the fundamental thesis of Soviet propaganda. 

The aim of Soviet propaganda was to create a stereotyped 
pattern of thinking and reacting. The myth helped Soviet 
military and political leadership instill prejudice in the soldier. 
He was trained to become suspicious of foreigners and their 
way of life. His suspicion and deep distrust became the basis 
for hate. According to the Soviet view, ''the political myth is an 


This article provided courtesy of the US John F. Kennedy Special Warfare 
Center and School, Fort Bragg, North Carolina. Part of an original work 
titled, An Assessment of the Vulnerability of the Soviet Soldier. 
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ideological tool of the imperialists and a tool for psychological 
manipulation of the masses"’ (Col Gen D. Volkogonov). Thus 
the Soviet authorities use the very same technique that they 
accuse the enemy of employing. 

The Soviets instilled hatred for the United States even in 
peacetime. They justified this approach by explaining that, in 
the past, the final moral hardening of the soldier could be 
achieved during the course of combat. In the future war, how- 
ever, there will not be enough time for psychological prepared- 
ness. The soldier must, therefore, be prepared through 
training. He must put aside any moral convictions he might 
have and bi; oriented only toward accomplishing his mission. 

Hate produces excitement-and excitement can overcome 
the soldier's fear. To develop hatred, political workers used a 
wide variety of indoctrination methods (e.g., discussions in 
small groups, lectures, and political reviews) and every form of 
media. Deception, falsification, discreditation of Western 
leaders, and even cartoons became methods for building up 
hate. The US soldier was shown as a hireling, a mercenary, 
and a freelance murderer with a very low moral level. He had 
no convictions, and his main reason for fighting was to get 
money. The Soviets stated that the US soldier was not reliable 
in Vietnam. As the military situation in Vietnam got worse, 
said the Soviets, there were more deserters, and racial 
tensions increased. The reason they presented such distorted 
views was simple-to cultivate hate. 

In 1952 the Military Publishing House of the Ministry of 
Defense of the USSR published a book written by Col 
Polkovnik B. W. Karpovich titled The Ideological Indoctrination 
of Soldiers in the Armies of the United States and Great Britain. 
This book was aimed at military readers. The author pictured 
American soldiers as fascists and animals.? When a young 
man enters the US Army, he stated, all training is aimed at 
turning him into a skilled murdererr? American officers 
encourage US soldiers to be murderers and rapists. In the 
Korean War, according to the colonel, all American soldiers 
raped Korean women and girls, and officers created special 
brothels in which Korean women were forced against their will 
to provide sexual services for the soldiers. + American soldiers, 
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he said, far exceed the Nazis in their gangsterism, brutality, 
and greed. 5 

Although those statements were made around 1952, this 
method of describing American soldiers persisted. Despite 
détente, indoctrination of hate continued. In 1986, for 
example, the Main Political Administration ordered the use of 
a film, ''Hate the Imperialists,"© and a 1968 article, ''The 
Psychology of Murder and Torture,"' which purported to picture 
the American soldier.? Political workers indoctrinated hate 
during every major maneuver from Dnepr to Shield '84. 3 One 
dramatic example of such indoctrination utilized the site of 
Nazi victims' mass graves. Veterans and former partisans 
assembled for ceremonies at those sites and stated their 
recollections of Nazi brutalities. The political workers pointed 
out that imperialists had produced these atrocities and had 
also committed acts of brutality in oppressing national 
liberation movements that developed in other countries. These 
comparisons were used to unmask the imperialistic threat of 
Soviet enemies-the Americans. 

Political workers in the Strategic Rocket Forces used every 
moment of their contact with soldiers, even appealing to the 
soldiers while they were on combat alert duty. Soldiers on duty 
in underground rocket bunkers were visited by political 
workers. ? 

Even in the face of new political thinking aimed at reducing 
the mutual military threat of the Soviet Union and the United 
States, the Soviets continued to instill hatred for Americans in 
their regular indoctrination programs. For example, a Soviet 
military journal included an article stating that hatred should 
be developed because "hate is the most important quality of 
the soldier and sailor since it promotes vigilance and combat 
readiness. Our hatred for imperialist plunder has deep roots. 
Our class adversaries are stained with the blood of millions of 
Soviet people who were killed during the wars initiated by 
imperialist aggressors. These imperialists are responsible for 
the trouble and suffering of millions of people all over the 
world. Our right to hate the imperialists is justified by their 
current blood policy and their intent to invade our homeland 
with weapons of mass destruction." 10 
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The Soviets were developing not only hatred but also 
arguments to justify it and explain to the Soviet soldier why he 
should hate the Americans. An important reason for hatred 
was to overcome the Soviet soldier's interest in the American 
lifestyle and any sympathy he might have for such American 
items as jazz, cars, and freedom to travel. Hatred was used to 
build up a distrust of everything foreign. 

During the fifties, there was little difference between the 
Soviet military evaluation of the American soldier and the 
evaluation used in propaganda. Both evaluations were 
summarized by F. O. Mikchei: ''American soldiers are very 
dynamic and have good technical skills, but they lack 
discipline’ and have low moral qualities. They have only a 
narrow political mental outlook.''"' In the seventies, that 
evaluation started to change. 

The majority of Soviet military writers pointed out that, ina 
future war, American soldiers would be well indoctrinated for 
fighting the Soviet Union. !2 ''The future war will be very severe 
because the American soldier has a very strong anticommunist 
view. He is aggressive and ready to carry out his officers’ orders. 
He is ready to be exposed to reasonable risks. He is obsessed 
with the idea that he is a superman. However, he is a selfish 
person, wants to make a profit, uses drugs and alcohol, and he 
is inclined to desert." 13 

Although Soviet military leaders changed their assessment 
of the American soldier, Soviet propagandists clung to their old 
picture of the American military gangster-murderer. Because 
the good fighting quality of the American soldier was 
recognized, propaganda was increased. Every attempt was 
made to show that the American soldier was actually an object 
of scorn. The propagandists stressed the message that the 
American soldier must be thoroughly hated. Such hatred 
produced the Nazi holocaust. 
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Intelligence and 
Psychological Operations 


Col Joseph S. Gordon, USAR 


Intelligence is an inextricable element of PSYOP in all 
phases of its activities, from the planning and conduct of 
operations to the evaluation of its effectiveness. For this 
discussion, PSYOP intelligence includes that which is generated 
by a PSYOP organization's own research and analysis assets 
as well as the intelligence which is obtained from other 
agencies. The major areas of intelligence activities in support 
of PSYOP are research, target analysis, pretesting and effects 
analysis, and propaganda analysis. ! 


Research 


Research is geared to support the mission of PSYOP, which 
is to create in hostile, friendly, or neutral foreign groups the 
emotions, attitudes, or behavior to support the achievement of 
national objectives. The effective PSYOP campaign requires 
systematic research of the highest scholarly standards. Intelli- 
gence required for PSYOP can be divided into two categories: 
basic and current. 

Basic PSYOP intelligence consists of general information on 
such topics as the history, society, politics, economy, com- 
munications media, and military forces of a given country or 
region. Such information is Kept in files of pertinent 
documents and a library of area studies books. When time and 
resources permit, the general information is digested in the 
production of studies that are tailored to support PSYOP. One 
example is the basic PSYOP study, which supplements area 
studies by focusing on relevant PSYOP issues, defined as 
highly emotional matters, deeply rooted in a particular 
country's history, customs, fears, or foreign policy. The issues 
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are selected largely for their ability to support PSYOP 
objectives that are classified as either cohesive or divisive. 

Cohesive issues exploited could help strengthen or more 
closely unite the total society or particular target group. 
Divisive issues exploited could contribute to the separation of 
a group from the greater society or to the disorganization of a 
people. The basic study should also provide information on 
national symbols, emotive music, or pertinent graphics that 
could be used in the development of PSYOP materials. PSYOP 
intelligence analysts also produce special studies in response 
to timely events or to the need for greater focus and depth on 
an aspect of a country or society not covered elsewhere. 

Current intelligence is obtained from all possible sources 
and is used to update studies and files. Should a PSYOP 
campaign be implemented, it is essential that current intelli- 
gence be considered to ensure that the issues already identified 
still pertain and that the themes and materials developed for 
use in the campaign are still valid. 

The sources of PSYOP intelligence are diverse. But most of 
the intelligence required to conduct PSYOP is generally 
obtained from unclassified sources: newspapers, magazines, 
books, academic journals, studies, and foreign broadcasts. 
Classified reports on pertinent subjects are distributed to 
PSYOP organizations. Such organizations may also request 
intelligence collection for specific items of factual information. 

Liaison with other agencies outside the Department of Defense 
(DOD) often can produce valuable information. Some agencies 
that can assist PSYOP in obtaining information about local 
conditions in foreign areas include the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), Department of State, Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service (FBIS), the Library of Congress, and the US 
Information Agency (USIA). USIA not only conducts public 
diplomacy, telling America's story to the world, but it also 
undertakes extensive foreign media analysis, audience research, 
and public opinion polls. Finally, human intelligence is 
important-especially to gather information about denied areas 
in both peace and war. The sources of human intelligence 
include emigres, refugees, and prisoners of war. 

No discussion of intelligence research is complete without 
mentioning the qualifications of the analyst. Because PSYOP 
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demands extensive knowledge of the history, politics, society, 

economy, culture, and military affairs (to name a few) ofa 

given area, research is usually a team effort. However, the 

individual analyst qualifications should include mastery of 
research and writing techniques, earned advanced academic 
degrees, considerable experience living in a foreign culture, 
and knowledge of languages pertinent to the region. The 
complete analyst should also be able to read the French and 

German languages, and should have as much information as 
possible on countries of the third world. Highly capable 

intelligence analysts are essential for a successful PSYOP 
program. 


Target Analysis 


The intelligence effort in target analysis can be divided into 
five elements, the first of which is to determine key audiences. 
Based on systematic research, one determines the major 
elements of a given society delineated by such factors as 
geography, ethnic origin, religion, race, economic status, and 
social position. Two basic criteria are used to select PSYOP 
targets. One must first consider the importance of the target to 
the PSYOP mission, then the probability that the target can be 
moved to support the objectives of the campaign. In other 
words, one asks whether the target has influence and whether 
it can be persuaded to use this influence in ways that would 
aid US national interests. 

The second element of target analysis is to determine the 
attitudes of key audiences. Basic research provides intelligence 
on long-standing attitudes toward political, military, economic, 
and social subjects. This information is refined as much as 
possible to delineate the views of various age cohorts, social 
strata, and occupational groups. 

The third element is an analysis of current vulnerabilities 
within specific audiences-in essence, an updating of the 
preceding element to determine the level of dissension, fear, or 
complaints at the time of the PSYOP campaign. When properly 
assessed in a timely manner, such fears and anxieties can be 
exploited as target vulnerabilities ina PSYOP program. 
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The fourth element is a decision regarding message content 
and means of communication. The vulnerabilities and attitudes 
of the target provide a foundation on which to build thematic 
materials for a PSYOP campaign. These materials must 
support the plans and policies of the campaign, and the 
vulnerabilities/attitudes they are based on must be an accurate 
assessment determined by scientific analysis and evaluation. 
Further, it is essential to determine which means of communi- 
cation (e.g., radio, television, leaflets, face-to-face) are most 
capable of reaching the target. 

The fifth element of target analysis, testing the contents and 
measuring the effects of a PSYOP message, is an extensive 
one. It requirfs a separate discussion. 


Pretesting and Effects Analysis 


The pretesting of PSYOP materials is a crucial phase of a 
campaign. It is good to determine in advance that the message 
is clear and potentially effective. It is also good to avoid the 
small errors, which are easily made, in idiomatic language or 
cultural incongruities that can immediately destroy credibility. 
There are several methods for pretesting PSYOP materials, 
many of which can also be used to analyze the effects of 
communication. But testing is usually highly problematic in 
that the targets of the campaign are generally located in 
denied areas. To partially compensate for this problem, 
prisoners of war, refugees, or other emigres from the denied 
area can be utilized. 

The general sample survey is perhaps the best systematic 
method for determining the effects of media content. It can be 
used before, during, and after a PSYOP campaign. The survey 
involves asking significant questions of a relatively small sample 
of scientifically selected persons to ensure representativeness. 
This technique determines whether the message is 
understood, credible, evokes the desired response, or has 
provoked undesirable effects. 

Another method of testing PSYOP material is the panel, 
which differs from the survey in that the panel participants are 
repeatedly questioned at regular intervals in the course of the 
campaign. There are at least two variations of this technique. 
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One variation involves choosing a small group of people to 
represent some larger population segment. The success of the 
representative panel is, of course, dependent on the selection 
process. Success also requires rather free access to the 
audience. The second variation attempts to compensate for the 
lack of access by assembling a group of knowledgeable 
panelists to discuss the merits of the PSYOP materials in 
question. The discussion panel has a weakness, however: 
significant views can be suppressed by peer-group criticism. 

A final method of testing is the individual interview. Ideally, 
it should be performed by a trained psychologist. The main 
purpose of the individual interview is to obtain insights into 
the deeper meaning of events and to clarify the mechanisms 
by which these meanings are formed, perpetuated, and 
changed. 

Measuring the effects of a PSYOP campaign is a most 
complex and frustrating task. One is reminded of the Madison 
Avenue executive who lamented that half of his firm's 
advertising was effective, but he did not know which half. The 
above-mentioned techniques of analysis can also be used in 
an attempt to determine the effects of a campaign. There are 
also two other indicators, the first of which is physical 
response to the campaign. If the audience acts as the PSYOP 
message suggested (e.g., to defect, surrender, or cause a 
disturbance), there is evidence of effectiveness. One must be 
aware, however, that this action could have been caused 
entirely or in part by other factors. The other indicator of 
PSYOP effectiveness is through analysis of the opposing 
media. By monitoring the press, radio, propaganda, and other 
documents and publications, one can find evidence of the 
opposition's response to our campaign. 


Propaganda Analysis 


Analysis of propaganda is most valuable for a number of 
purposes. Examination of the opposition's domestic propaganda- 
that directed at its own population-can be exploited in two 
ways. First, it can reveal general intelligence about the political, 
economic, social, and military situation in a given country (if 
not the possible intentions of action in a given situation). 
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Second, domestic propaganda in revealing such information 
may also disclose vulnerabilities that can be used in our 
PSYOP campaigns. Further analysis of external propaganda 
directed at our side can serve as a basis for our own counter- 
propaganda activities as well as a basis for our public 
information efforts to defend against the effects of opposition 
propaganda or our own population or armed forces. 2 

Regardless of the purpose or kind of propaganda, one focuses 
basically on seven questions in its analysis. What is the source? 
What is the objective? Who is the target? What attitudes are 
being exploited? What techniques are used? What media are 
employed? How successful is the propagandist in accomplishing 
the objective? 

Although these analytical questions may seem rather 
simple, answering them can require sophisticated examination 
of the propaganda materials. It is not sufficient to merely deal 
with the themes and the logic conveyed in the propaganda 
message, one must pay much attention to the psychological 
meaning of the total package, including its symbols, use of 
language, and other emotional accouterments. One should be 
thoroughly familiar with the myriad of propaganda techniques 
(one author listed 77 different ones). Our counterpropaganda 
and public-information efforts must deal with the techniques 
as much as the themes of opposition propaganda if they are to 
be effective. 

Although good intelligence is important in all military 
operations, it seems even more important to PSYOP. It is 
critical throughout the spectrum of operations from the initial 
planning to the campaign evaluation. PSYOP is not only a 
user, it is also a producer of intelligence. It is capable of 
contributing to the overall national effort as well as servicing 
its own needs. 


Notes 


1. A valuable source of this paper was Ronald D. McLaurin, ed., Military 
Propaganda: Psychological Warfare and Operations (New York: Praeger, 
1982). Especially useful was Part IV: "Intelligence and Research," which 
included among other pertinent articles the following: Philip P. Katz, "Intelli- 
gence for Psychological Operations," and "Exploiting PSYOP Intelligence 
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Sources,” 121-54. Also very useful was Department of the Army Field Man- 
ual (FM) 33-1, Psychological Operations, 1979. 

2. In addition to FM 33-1 cited above, the following works were consulted 
for propaganda analysis: Leonard W. Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1948); D. Lincoln Harter and John Sullivan, Propa- 
ganda Handbook (Media, Pa.: 20th Century Publishing, 1953); and William 
Hummel and Keith Huntress, The Analysis of Propaganda (New York: William 
Sloane, 1949). 
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What the US Information 
Program Cannot Do 


George V. Allen 


An international information program cannot change the 
basic attitudes and opinions in foreign countries. 


One of the great American fallacies is the notion, prevalent 
among people in all walks of life, that we need to explain 
ourselves, our policies, and our way of life to foreign peoples so 
they will love us-or at least will understand and sympathize 
with our point of view. I submit, however, that this point of 
view is not realistic and that those in the academic world and 
other professionals in communications should be tough-minded 
enough to face certain facts squarely and realistically. 

While I was director of the United States Information Agency 
(USIA), I was often asked by congressmen to explain why the 
"Voice of America" (VOA) seemed to have difficulty in getting the 
American story across to the people of foreign countries. It 
should be very simple, I was told. You need to explain that the 
American way of life-including our democratic principles, our 
respect for human rights, and our private enterprise-has 
produced the highest standard of living in the world. Everybody 
admitted that not only the upper strata but the comr cicm man in 
the United States had more of the good things in life-more shoes, 
clothes, leisure time, Music, vacations, and opportunities for 
advancement than people of other countries. Why can't you just 
keep pointing that out to them on VOA?The job should be easy. 

However, Uncle Sam was regarded as Mr Rich. We were 
presumed, with some justification, to want things to remain 


Excerpts from John Boardman Whitton, ed., "What the U.S. Information 
Program Cannot Do," Propaganda and the Cold War (Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1963). Reprinted with the permission of the Public 
Affairs Press, copyright holder. 
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more or less as they were. We talked a good deal about 
evolution instead of revolution, and we made it clear that we 
did not want the government of Cuba to seize American-owned 
sugar refineries or other American property without adequate 
and prompt compensation. We insisted on reforms (e.g., Latin 
America under the Alliance for Progress) but we wanted them 
to be instituted by orderly legal process while the miserably 
poor wanted to turn the world upside down overnight. They 
regarded the United States as basically in favor of the status 
quo. (All rich people are supposed to be that way.) 

More significant, perhaps, is the fact that Moscow was 
regarded by most of the poor people around the world as the 
friend of the poor and of the rebel. When one asks how it is 
possible that so many Cubans were attracted towards Moscow 
rather than the United States, the painful but realistic answer 
is because they thought Moscow was more likely to support 
them than we were. Demagogues such as Fidel Castro or Juan 
D. Peron, who depended for their chief support on the rabble, 
were likely to shout defiance at Uncle Sam-and their followers 
were likely to cheer them for it. 

The "Voice of America" could not change the basic fact that 
the US was rich while most people in the world were poor. The 
more we talked about our high standard of living, the fewer 
friends we had. 

What is the answer? For those of us concerned with com- 
munications, we must recognize the facts of life. We must try 
to see ourselves as others see us. We must understand their 
motivations and reactions as we try to help them understand 
ours. We have put too much emphasis on explaining our point 
of view and not enough on understanding theirs. 

Let us turn now from economic to political matters. One of 
the principal foreign policies of the United States has been the 
decision to participate in and foster collective security for the 
nations of the free world. The purpose of the USIA, in the 
words of President Eisenhower shortly after the agency was 
established in 1953, "shall be to submit evidence to peoples of 
other nations, by means of communication techniques, that 
the objectives and policies of the United States are in harmony 
with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, 
progress, and peace." In other words, we must make our 
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policies as convincing and acceptable to foreigners as we can, 
presuming that our policies are in harmony with their proper 
aspirations. 

I was in India when the United States gave military aid to 
Pakistan under our collective security policy. The archangel 
Gabriel could not have made this palatable to the Indians or 
convinced them that it was compatible with their aspirations- 
legitimate or otherwise. There was no policy we could have 
adopted that could have convinced both sides we were their 
friends. 

The heavy responsibilities of the United States sometimes 
require us to take positions that please nobody. There is 
danger in expecting too much of communications techniques. | 
was once told that only the VOA could win the Berlin disputel 

There is a tendency for college professors to claim too much 
for the growing field of communications (Sometimes improperly 
called psychological warfare). Many universities are rapidly 
developing studies, and even faculties, in this specialized field. 
But if those in the academic world and we in government 
overstate our case for communications, we are likely to make 
trouble for ourselves. Propaganda can do little to remove the 
basic problems of the have-nots, the national rivalries of 
Pakistan and India, or the racial animosities of Africa. And 
whatever communications can do will take a long time. Like 
education, communication is not likely to avoid takeovers in 
third world countries. 

We must put forward an honest, objective, and truthful infor- 
mation program and then make it available in comprehensible 
terms to as many people as possible by the most effective 
media. Then we must rest our case with the common sense of 
mankind. I suppose one must have a mystic faith, as Jefferson 
did, in the ability of the common man to make a right decision 
when given adequate information and freedom of choice. If you 
do not have this faith, I doubt that you should be in the 
communications field. 

Let me repeat, however, that we must be realists. Nations 
will be saved from aggression by a combination of forces, 
including political, economic, psychological, and military-the 
latter being possibly the most significant in our present sad 
state of international chaos. 
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Lt Col John Ozaki, USA 


Defector operations must be carefully planned and 
coordinated at all levels. 


Because of the economic and political instability that 
prevails during internal defense operations, many insurgents 
can be persuaded to return to their government's cause if a 
sound defector plan is instituted. The successful campaign 
against the Huks in the Philippine Islands and the more recent 
Chieu Hoi (open arms) defector program in Vietnam tell us it is 
possible to formulate a defector program for internal defense 
and development. Success, of course, depends upon proper 
implementation. 

The successful defector program requires national coordi- 
nation, and it should have the objective of supporting the 
existing government. Specifically, that objective may be met by 
any of the following: 

* Inducing the maximum number of insurgents to discon- 
tinue voluntary support of the insurgent program and to 
support the legally constituted government. 

¢ Exploiting for intelligence and psychological operations 
those individuals who have returned to the side of the 
government. 

* Fulfilling promises to defectors by providing to them and 
their families security and economic support, to include 
vocational and job opportunities that help them become 
self-supporting. 


Reprinted by permission from Military Review 49 (Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: 
Army Command and General Staff College, March 1969), 71-78. 
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¢ Enlisting the defectors for specialized jobs and units 
where their knowledge of the enemy's techniques can be 
utilized. 


To increase the chances of a successful defector program, 
US representatives to the host country at the national level 
should seek approval of the following policies, especially in 
cases where the United States is advising a host country on 
military matters: 


¢ The host country should’ establish an agency to be 
responsible for execution of all aspects of the defector program, 
which should be equal in status to major components of the 
government such as the military departments and the national 
police. This agency's organization should function on the 
principle of centralized direction and decentralized execution 
from the national to the lowest level. 

¢ US agency responsibilities and policies for defector 
operations must be clearly established from the national level 
down to receipt of a defector by a combat unit. 

¢ Combined agreements should be made whereby a review 
of performance can be accomplished for the purpose of 
replacing ineffective administrators. 

¢ The responsible US agency should have control of funds 
provided by the United States that are used in direct support 
of the defector program. 

¢ Combined civilian and military counterparts should be 
established at each level where major defector operations take 
place. These would include district, sector, regional, and 
national levels as appropriate to the territorial organization of 
the country. 


The objective of the inducement program is to prepare the 
members of the insurgent forces to quit their cause and join 
the legitimate government. The overall effect lets the 
insurgents know that the government is aware of their plight 
and wants to forgive and welcome them back. Closely 
associated with this program is the requirement of informing 
loyal citizens and military organizations about the program. 
These are the groups that play an important role in the 
rehabilitation of the defectors. The loyal citizens must accept 
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the defectors back into the society or the defectors will 
probably return to the insurgent side. 

Inducement operations are the responsibility of PSYOP 
personnel although intelligence organizations also play a 
major role in this part of the program. The intelligence 
community provides PSYOP personnel with information gained 
from interrogations designed to determine why insurgents 
have quit their cause. If feedback provided by intelligence is 
timely and valid, this information can be used to induce more 
insurgents to quit their cause. Intelligence organizations 
benefit from this type of mutual support because, with more 
insurgents defecting, there is the probability of increased 
intelligences 


Themes 


Before a PSYOP program is implemented, a careful analysis 
is made to determine the vulnerabilities of the insurgents. 
Common vulnerabilities of insurgent forces are hardships, 
disillusionment because of slow progress, and fear of getting 
killed. To be effective, the term hardship must be translated 
into meaningful facts such as insufficient medical services, 
low pay, and long family separations. The success of any 
PSYOP effort depends on close coordination with intelligence 
agencies. 

Maximum use of radio, loudspeakers, newspapers, leaflets, 
and other publications will be the mainstay in the dissemination 
link. The PSYOP operator, however, constantly seeks new and 
unusual techniques to spread the word of the government 
concerning the promises of the defector program. Innovations 
such as badges, postage stamps, and imprinted balloons publicize 
the defector program. Encouraging local government officials to 
speak about the program may also help. 


PSYOP Utilization 


Former insurgents are used to the maximum extent possible 
in inducement operations. They are extremely effective in 
developing PSYOP material because they know the environ- 
ment and the modus operandi of the insurgent. If defectors are 
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integrated into the PSYOP effort, their knowledge of the habits, 
customs, and idiom of the insurgents will make the PSYOP 
effort more effective. Additionally, these individuals are used in 
evaluating PSYOP material before it is disseminated. 

Small units of armed defectors are organized to perform 
propaganda missions in locally contested areas. Such units 
are effective because they speak with firsthand knowledge. For 
security purposes, selected individuals of known loyalty are 
incorporated in these special units. 

An effective system of rewards is one of the most important 
aspects of a defector program. Rewards are coordinated to 
ensure that each defector is paid for the assistance he 
provides to the government and that the pay is equitable. A 
central office monitors all rewards and establishes a 
well-publicized standard scale to ensure that rewards are in 
line with those previously paid. Defectors are questioned to 
determine whether they have received all rewards due them. 

Speed in making payment is necessary so that the impact of 
the deed is not lost; consequently, funds should be made 
available to local officials so that rewards can be paid 
immediately. When security permits, rewards should receive 
wide publicity so all can see that the government lives up to its 
word. This added emphasis may induce other defections, 
particularly when large sums of money are involved. 

Exploitation of the returnees involves obtaining information, 
disseminating the intelligence derived from this information, 
and using the intelligence to defeat the enemy. The following 
major considerations concern the exploitation of defectors: 


¢ Treatment promised to returnees must be delivered. 
Initial reception is particularly important because it has an 
important bearing on how much an individual will contribute 
to the government. A returnee who is properly treated may 
even volunteer for intelligence and PSYOP roles. On the other 
hand, an individual improperly treated becomes an easy target 
for reindoctrination by antigovernment forces. 

¢ Qualified interrogators are available at the lowest level 
possible, which is important because of the insurgent's 
characteristic of frequently moving. It is imperative that 
defectors be interviewed within the first few hours after 
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defection to determine their knowledge. Interviewers also need 
the necessary communications to disseminate information to 
responsive units. When the number of qualified interrogators 
is limited, consideration should be given to pooling and 
dispatching them by air as the situation requires. 

¢ Security must be provided for both the defector and the 
defector's family. Insurgent forces are likely to place maximum 
effort on retaliating against a defector (and the defector's 
family) to discourage other defections. 

¢ Clearly defined policies on exploitation must be established. 


One of the major problems confronting a commander is that 
many of his, officers and men will not trust the returning 
defectors. To counter this logical distrust, the commander 
implements a massive command information program that 
includes handling, treatment, and use of defectors. Experience 
proves that one of the best ways to reverse the feeling of distrust 
is to publicize the help that defectors give to the friendly forces. 
The returnee's knowledge of the insurgents’ tactics, terrain, and 
current situation is invaluable to the countering forces. 

One of the government's most difficult tasks is to identify the 
enemy and the defector is often the only person who knows the 
enemy; consequently, a major task of friendly military personnel 
is to exploit this knowledge. Former insurgents may be used as 
scouts, guides, members of collection and reconnaissance units, 
and monitors for interpreters. 

Special interrogation procedures are necessary for working 
with a defector. Experience has shown that most defectors will 
talk freely without the use of pressure. Generally, the best 
technique is to employ the interview method. The interviewer 
first must gain the confidence of the defector, and interviews 
should not be continued unless the interviewer believes that 
good rapport and communication have been established. 
Because most defectors are highly apprehensive immediately 
after their escape, it often requires several interviews to 
establish communication. It may be useful to have earlier 
defectors talk to all new returnees, telling them that they have 
made the right decision by defecting. 

The interview environment is extremely important. Although 
a private room is desirable, elaborate equipment is not 
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necessary. With new defectors, it is helpful to have intelligence 
requirements mentally fixed so that resort to paper and pencil 
is not necessary. The defector should be convinced that he is 
important and has valuable information that can be used to 
help defeat the enemy. 

Rapid and accurate interrogation of knowledgeable returnees 
is necessary if effective exploitation is to be accomplished. 
Generally, the best procedure is to use normal military 
communications to report information gained from interro- 
gations. Communications between police, government officials, 
and other sources are coordinated because many insurgents 
defect to governmental agencies other than military units. 
Reporting by those agencies helps to speed information to the 
user. 

If the country is so organized, there is a military reporting 
headquarters at district, province, and region. Forms used for 
reporting must be simple, and some basic information should 
be reduced to blocks for check marks. It often will be beneficial 
if the forms are bilingual. 

Intelligence agencies keep the lower echelons informed of 
any special requirements so that special reports can be 
forwarded. Each echelon in the reporting channel keeps a 
reference file on all defectors. The file contains basic infor- 
mation, such as date of rally, area of operation, former job 
with insurgents, special knowledge, and disposition. The 
information is readily available so that an individual can be 
quickly located for exploitation at any time. 


Security 


Security for defectors is essential. If the exploitation 
program is working well, the insurgents will counter it with 
attacks against individual returnees and compounds where 
returnees are kept. Normal active and passive security measures 
are improved by organizing the defectors into self-defense 
units. Special protection is given to high-level defectors- 
perhaps evacuating them from the immediate battle area even 
though they may be able to provide exploitable tactical 
information. 
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Special consideration must also be given to a defector's 
family. Immediately after a person defects, the family should 
be located. If they are in an enemy controlled area, their 
identity may have to be concealed before the defector can be 
exploited. When defectors cannot be exploited because of the 
family's location, plans should be made to evacuate the family 
to a secure area. 

A successful defector program includes effective means for 
returnee rehabilitation, a phase that requires national support. 
Planning and coordination of national resources are required 
when jobs, arable land, and educational facilities are to be 
provided. ’ 


Reception Centers 


Rehabilitation begins at the reception center as soon as a 
returnee has been exploited for intelligence and PSYOP. 
Centers are established in secure areas near the defectors' 
homes, if possible. It is of utmost importance that all promises 
disseminated by the PSYOP program be fulfilled as soon as 
possible. 

A new returnee is made to feel welcome. Experience has 
shown that an effective way to help a new returnee overcome 
initial shock is to assign him a sponsor-a returnee who has 
been at the center for some time. A special ceremony (such as 
a retreat formation) is held to introduce this individual to the 
rest of the group. In addition to temporary jobs, such as 
sponsoring members, returnees are hired to fill as many of the 
permanent administrative jobs at the center as possible. They 
know the problems of the returnee; therefore, they are very 
effective in rehabilitating the former enemy. 

While at the centers, individuals are given reindoctrination 
courses on government objectives and the responsibilities of 
individual citizens. Detailed programs of instruction are 
centrally prepared, and supporting reference materials are 
provided to the rehabilitation administrators. 

Vocational training may be centralized because of limited 
facilities and qualified instructors. This training is ona 
voluntary basis, and national coordination is required to 
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ensure that those individuals who successfully complete 
vocational training become gainfully employed. 

To assist in their own protection, defectors should be 
organized into self-defense groups. The rehabilitation complex 
should be tied into the defense plan of the area, with some 
government forces placed in the center or located close by. 
Within the center, planted returnees are used to determine 
whether the enemy is trying to infiltrate the program. These 
specially trained individuals determine whether the center is 
providing the defectors all benefits due them. They also 
evaluate the center's overall effectiveness. 

The defector program must include a follow-up phase to 
determine whether the defectors are remaining loyal to the 
government and becoming self-supporting. Field representatives 
working with the police receive information from defector 
program administrators when defectors have moved into their 
areas. These representatives determine what problems, if any, 
the defectors are having in being accepted by the general 
population. As a minimum, a system must be established 
whereby a former insurgent is required to register with the 
police in the area where he resides. The police would then be 
responsible for the security and surveillance of these 
individuals. 

Returnees whose home areas are under insurgent control 
may require temporary homes. It is not advisable to place 
them in defector villages because they then become easy 
targets for the insurgents, which makes it harder for them to 
be accepted by the general public. Defectors resettle where 
they can find employment in trades learned during the 
rehabilitation portion of the program. 

History demonstrates that a sound defector program is a 
valuable aid in defeating an insurgent movement. A good 
defector program supports the existing government by 
reducing the number of active insurgents, gaining support 
from the general population, and providing information that 
can be exploited to defeat the enemy. A good defector program 
is another form of combat power. To neglect it invites a longer 
conflict and unnecessary casualties. 
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Tactical PSYOP and 
Strategic Objectives 


Ronald D. McLaurin 


Exploitation of tactical opportunities for strategic PSYOP can 
be crucial to achievement of long-term goals. 


A major cause of disaffection from the government during the 
early years of the Hukbalahap insurgency (1946-64) in the 
Philippines was the mistreatment endured by the populace at 
the hands of Philippine security forces. Accounts of individual 
abuses by police powers in the Philippines are legion. From 
independence until 1950, the poorly trained security forces 
suffered from bad morale and worse discipline. In the field, 
troops typically foraged for supplies at the expense of poor 
peasants. Indiscriminate weapons firing resulted in unneces- 
sarily high noncombatant casualties. Worse, the Philippine 
constabulary sometimes shelled whole villages when some 
residents were suspected of harboring or abetting Huks. 
Suspects were seized without due process of law, then beaten or 
otherwise treated inhumanely. Police corruption was widespread 
and resulted in such bitter, frustrating experiences for the 
peasants that many of them supported or joined the Huks.I 

After Ramon Magsaysay became secretary of national 
defense in September 1950, however, many important and 
effective steps were taken to protect noncombatants during 
tactical operations and to build confidence in their military 
forces. 

The first step, an innovation in tactical organization, improved 
the supply situation in the armed forces. (Inadequate supplies 
had led to foraging by troops in the field.) The introduction of 
self-sufficient battalion combat teams (BCT) reduced the 
interdependence level, which had slowed army responsiveness. 
The BCTs displayed initiative, flexibility, and resistance to Huk 
intelligence-gathering. BCTs were ''autonomous in almost 
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every sense except for strategic command, which was placed 
under the commander of the four military areas in the 
country. "? 

Second, in those cases where security forces abused their 
authority or did not treat civilians with respect, an effort was 
made to ensure that prompt and appropriate punishment was 
meted out. Because the objective was popular sympathy, not 
merely appropriate punishment, a certain degree of publicity 
attended these self-administered acts of justice on the part of 
the military. 3 

Third, civil affairs officers were attached to each unit to 
contact and work with the people-to inform them of the 
government's objectives and to make the military aware of the 
needs, interests, and problems of the local citizenry. This 
activity was designed to overcome the troops' previous lack of 
positive contact with the Filipino masses. It resulted in close 
relationships, more effective civic action programs, and better 
tactical intelligence. Civil affairs officers were also responsible 
in large measure for the implementation of the population 
protection programm + 

A further instrument to ensure that the armed forces acted 
with self-restraint toward the civilian population consisted of an 
arrangement with the Philippine telecommunications facilities 
whereby any citizen, for the equivalent of five cents, could send a 
telegram of complaint about troop behavior directly to Secretary 
Magsaysay's office. The secretary maintained a pledge to respond 
to each complaint and initiate an investigation into the circum- 
stances that gave rise to it within 24 hours. The availability of 
this means to redress grievances, and the government's 
determination to follow through, were impressed upon the armed 
forces for maximum deterrent effect.? 

Yet another change involved the dispatch of military doctors 
with individual units in the field. This function served both the 
military and noncombatants in the area. The doctors provided 
medical aid to civilians who were injured through either 
combat or accident. They also gave general medical attention 
to people who in many cases had never seen a doctor before. © 

As the program to protect and work with the indigenous 
population progressed, even more flexible approaches were 
essayed in an effort to ensure the protection of civilians from 
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abuse, loss, or casualty during tactical operations. By May 
1954, "the patrols were firing at the Huks only as a last 
resort.””? Through these and other initiatives, PSYOP at the 
tactical level contributed to the major strategic objective of the 
government reacquisition of the loyalty and support of the 
population. 
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PART IV 


Case Studies 
of 
PSYOP Applications 


Introduction 


These case studies present and clarify PSYOP goals, roles, and 
methods. Col Benjamin F. Findley, Jr., USAFR, condenses and 
analyzes US and Vietcong PSYOP in the Vietnam War. He 
analyzes the Chieu Hoi campaign, the vulnerabilities of the North 
Vietnamese army and the Vietcong soldier, and summarizes the 
key US and Vietcong PYSOP appeals and techniques. 

MSet Richard A. Blair, USAFR, and Col Frank L. Goldstein, 
USAF, 'present the Iraqi propaganda network used during the 
Persian Gulf’ War. They explore Iraq's skill in creating and 
using a variety of media outlets, internally and externally. 

Col Dennis P. Walko, USA, details tactical and consolidation 
PSYOP activities in Operations Just Cause and Promote Liberty 
in Panama. He presents major PSYOP lessons learned. 

Laurence J. Orzell shows that Poland's underground media 
were nongovernmental PSYOP in action as well as a significant 
part of the Polish sociopolitical scene. According to Orzell, this 
underground media enabled the Poles to resist the enforce- 
ment of the adoption of communist ideals and values. 

Colonel Goldstein refers to the 1986 Libyan Raid as a PSYOP 
effort and reports the results. 

Maj James V. Keifer, USAF, Retired, discusses national anti- 
drug policy and relates the role of military psychological opera- 
tions in solving drug problems. 

The late Gen Richard G. Stilwell, USA, Retired, discusses the 
importance of the political-psychological dimensions of conflict 
and insurgency. He explores, through several examples, the fail- 
ure of the American public, the media, and even our bureaucracy, 
to recognize and counter political and psychological warfare 
conducted against US policies. 

In Major Keifer's second piece, he gives an overview of the 
psychological dimension of the Persian Gulf War relative to the 
diplomacy process and the quick end to the war. 

Colonel Goldstein and Col Daniel W. Jacobowitz, USAF, 
Retired, in case studies on Operations Desert Shield/Desert 
Storm, support the urgent need to increase US sensitivity to the 
psychological dimension of warfare. They not only solidify the 
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future challenges. 


US and Vietcong Psychological 
Operations in Vietnam 


Col Benjamin F. Findley, Jr., USAFR 


This paper reviews and analyzes selected US and Vietcong 
PSYOP strategies, tactics, and problems in the Vietnam War. 
Included are the Chieu Hoi campaign, the vulnerabilities of the 
North Vietnarhese Army and the Vietcong, and key PSYOP 
techniques of both the US and the Vietcong. 


Coordination of Decentralized United States 
Psychological Operations Agencies 


The US PSYOP effort during the Vietnam War was 
decentralized among the US Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam (MACYV), the US Information Service (USIS), and the 
Agency for International Development (AID). Each agency was 
responsible for one or more aspects of the foreign 
information/ PSYOP effort conducted in South Vietnam. The 
agencies "operated independently of each other,"' according to 
Ronald D. McLaurin of the American Institute for Research in 
Washington, D.C. In 1965 President Lyndon B. Johnson 
established the Joint US Public Affairs Office (JUSPAO) to 
integrate the PSYOP activities, to avoid duplication of effort, 
and to increase the overall effectiveness of the effort. 

According to then 4th PSYOP Group Commander Taro 
Katagiri, the variety of agencies involved made it difficult to 
coordinate the PSYOP effort as well as to establish centralized 
control and direction in the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) in 
1968-69. There were repeated examples of lack of coordination. 
Mr Katagiri recalled that on 16 February 1969 there was an 
airborne leaflet mission in which a total of 84,000 leaflets were 
disseminated without prior coordination with the area task 
force PSYOP officer. And US PS YOP teams sometimes 
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appeared at hamlets on audiovisual or loudspeaker missions 
only to discover a province team conducting a similar mission. 


Roles and Goals in Vietnam 


PSYOP responsibilities grew during the war without the 
guidance and control necessary to accomplish the 
corresponding goals. The breadth of American roles and goals 
led to rapid growth in the size of US PSYOP elements. PSYOP 
goals: 


1. undermine popular support for the insurgents, 

2. enhance the image of the government of the RVN, 

3. increase Vietnamese understanding of, and elicit support 
for, US policies in Vietnam, and 

4. engender international support for US policy in Vietnam. 


Relatively few PSYOP-experienced personnel were available, 


however, and those few were spread among the many groups 
involved in PSYOP. According to MACV, the US PSYOP mission 
in Vietnam included the following entities: 


¢ the American Embassy in RVN, 
¢ the Mission PSYOP Committee, 
¢ the JUSPAO, 

e MACY, 


¢ Civil Operations and Revolutionary Development Support 
(CORDS), 


¢ US Army Republic of Vietnam (USARV), 
e the 4th and 7th PSYOP Groups, 

¢ Naval Forces, Vietnam (NAVFORYV), and 
¢ the Seventh US Air Force. 


In PSYOP Policy number 51, 28 December 1967, the 
JUSPAO Planning Office established the following PSYOP 
priorities: 


1. the Government of Vietnam (GVN) image, 

2. Chieu Hoi (come home), 

3. revolutionary development (agriculture and improved 
living standards self-help projects), 

4. refugee program, 
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5. public safety, 

6. the US image, 

7. GVN mass media advisory effort, and 
8. telling the Vietnam story. 


The Chieu Hoi Campaign 


Two special PSYOP targets were the Vietcong (VC) and the 
North Vietnamese Army (NVA) soldiers in South Vietnam. Two 
Chieu Hoi operations carried out in the Delta during 1970 and 
1971 proved that PSYOP and combat pressure working 
together could get results. The operations were Operation 
Roundup in Itien Hoa Province and Project Falling Leaves in 
Kien Giang Province. Operation Roundup produced hundreds 
of enemy defectors, according to Colburn Lovett, a USIS 
foreign service information officer. One PSYOP technique was 
to take pictures of ralliers/defectors and have them sign a 
simple message on a leaflet, encouraging their comrades to 

join the cause. Another technique was to use loudspeaker 
teams of former VC soldiers who were sent back into the areas 
of their units to speak to their comrades in the bush. Project 
Falling Leaves combined Vietnamese and US personnel 
working in joint PSYOP activities. Armed propaganda teams 
(100 percent ex-VC) made deep penetrations and extensive 
face-to-face communications. All possible media were used, 
including boat-carried loudspeaker teams, leaflet drops, radio 
tapes, and television appeals by former VC. 

There are significant PSYOP lessons here for all com- 
manders. During the two-month period in 1971 when intense 
PSYOP supplemented military action, there were 1,150 
defectors, while in the six weeks before and the four weeks 
after the intensive PSYOP campaign, there were only a total of 
211 defectors. PSYOP, if applied on an intense scale, is of 
significant value to commanders in securing the surrender of 
enemy forces. The author believes that military operations 
conducted without PSYOP support will not be as successful as 
those conducted with it. 

A PSYOP project initiated by Special Forces in conjunction 
with a detachment of the 245th PSYOP Company, JUSPAO, 
and the Vietnamese Information Service (VIS) had as its 
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objective bringing Vietnamese government presence back to 
the area around Duc Co in Pleiku Province. The area had 

slipped into the contested category. Using the Duc Co Special 

Forces Camp as its base, the PSYOP effort was aimed at all of 
the villages and hamlets within a 10-kilometer radius. This 
Chieu Hoi campaign, adopted in 1963, offered communist 
soldiers forgiveness and exoneration for temporarily slipping 

into the alien communist path. They could return home to 

their families and the just cause of the republic. The term 
surrender was not used. Medics held sick calls over a four-day 
period to attract the sympathetic attention of the villagers. 
Over 800 villagers were treated during this four-day period. 

Face-to-face contact allowed the representatives of the VIS to 

stress the theme that the VC were preventing peace while the 
government of Vietnam was working for peace. Valuable 
information concerning the popular resentment toward VC 

methods came to light and the team members were careful not 
to make the same mistakes, particularly with regard to 
pressures exerted to bring villagers to propaganda sessions. At 
the end of four days, the operation was judged to be a success, 

so much so that the wives of eight VC persuaded their 
husbands to seek amnesty as Chieu Hoi returnees. 


Vulnerabilities of the North Vietnamese 
Army Communist Soldier 


The NVA soldier in South Vietnam presented a particularly 
difficult target for GVN/US PSYOP aimed at inducing sur- 
render or defection. He had a relatively high state of indoc- 
trination, which was reinforced by a range of psychological 
controls that included self-criticism sessions, the three-man 
cell, and endless repetition of communist themes. A contribu- 
tory reason for the resistance of NVA soldiers to Chieu Hoi 
inducements was that defection for most did not hold the 
promise of an early family reunion. (Defecting Vietcong were 
South Vietnamese who were going home.) Moreover, unlike the 
VC guerrilla who may be a teenager conscripted from his 
hamlet and sent into battle without much party schooling or 
political indoctrination, the NVA soldier was the product of a 
closed totalitarian society. He had been subjected to com- 
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munist indoctrination from his earliest school days. This made 
him more resistant to PSYOP entreaties. Further, the NVA 
soldier found himself fighting in a region unfamiliar and semi- 
antagonistic to him, usually in relatively uninhabited areas 
and with little chance for contact with the civilian population. 

US/GVN PSYOP messages pointed out three options: (1) to 
rally, take advantage of the Chieu Hoi program and quickly 
become a free citizen of the RVN; (2) surrender as a prisoner of 
war and await repatriation at the end of the war in the safety and 
relative comfort of a prisoner of war camp; and (3) counsel NVA 
soldiers to devote all their efforts to individual survival rather 
than getting killed or maimed for an unjust cause. Even a partial 
success in this PSYOP effort would contribute to shortening the 
war by reducing the combat effectiveness of NVA units. 

The vulnerabilities of NVA soldiers did not change much 
throughout the war. Separation from families, the hardships of 
infiltrations, fear of allied arms, and, perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, the contrast between what they had been told by the 
cadre and what they actually experienced, were the major 
exploitable weaknesses. 

The surrender program for the Northern troops (Chieu Hoi) 
received the greatest amount of American emphasis and money. 
Reception centers for defectors (hoi chanh) were built at various 
locations throughout the country. They usually remained in the 
camps from 45 to 60 days before being released and resettled. 
They were given rewards (e.g., money to buy food) for turning in 
their weapons. NVA soldiers realized that defecting might 
prevent them from ever going home to the North. 


Key Psychological Appeals 


According to Vietnam veteran and former Air Force 
intelligence officer Lt Col Robert Chandler, five major US 
PSYOP appeals were applied in Vietnam: 


1. fear of death, 

2. jungle hardships, 

3. loss of faith in victory, 
4. concern for family, and 
5. disillusionment. 
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The aim of the fear appeal was to convince the enemy that 
he faced an overwhelming danger of being killed if he remained 
with the communists. Message themes included "death lurks 
everywhere," ''born in the north to die in the south," and "no 
shelters are safe from the bombs of the B-52."" Not all fear 
appeals were successful, however: In one appeal, fear leaflets 
imprinted with the ace of spades as a sign of death were 
dropped and decks of cards with prominent aces of spades 
were left along VC trails; unfortunately, Vietnamese card 
decks did not include the ace of spades. Another example of 
fear-appeal failure was the use of gruesome leaflets depicting 
corpses. This had a boomerang effect because the hoi chanh 
felt that thgq government was gloating over the deaths of fellow 
Vietnamese. 

The hardship appeal reminded enemy soldiers of their lone- 
liness, homesickness, poor living conditions, and insuffi- 
ciencies in food and medical supplies. The "loss of faith in 
communist victory"' appeal sought to convince the enemy that 
the Republic was winning the struggle. It emphasized battle- 
field losses and the number who had already rallied. The 
"concern for family"' appeal, one of the most effective, was very 
emotionally based. Loneliness, nostalgia, and the desire to 
return home to loved ones were primary factors motivating 
communist soldiers to defect or surrender. The disillusion- 
ment appeal was based on the idea that the North Vietnamese 
soldier might be able to withstand fears and hardships as long 
as he was convinced that Hanoi's aims were just, but would be 
more willing to defect when he became skeptical of them. 

Four special PSYOP techniques were employed in Vietnam: 
distribution of safe conduct passes, money for weapons, focus 
on returning home to celebrate during the Tet New Year, and 
armed propaganda teams composed of hoi chanh. Many 
PSYOP professionals believe these teams were effective 
because of their personal touch to the Chieu Hoi invitations. 


Important Nonmilitary Considerations 


There were several misconceptions about PSYOP. Taro 
Katagiri, former 4th PSYOP Group commander in Vietnam, 
believed that many people considered PSYOP a separate and 
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distinct activity, unrelated to other functions-especially in 
nonmilitary situations. 

PSYOP was not amply exploited to support economic 
programs such as rural construction, political programs, 
medical assistance, or humanitarian efforts. Another mis- 
conception was that PSYOP involves just verbal communi- 
cations and, thus, many Americans were insensitive to 
nonverbal gestures, posture, signs, and physical appearance. 

An individual's response to persuasive communication in 
any culture is based on and reinforced by his regular 
interpersonal relationships. An individual usually consults a 
member of his/her primary group, a friend or relative, before 
taking action in response to persuasive messages. A great 
number of the VC rallied/ defected to the Chieu Hoi program 
through an intermediary who was a relative or trusted friend. 
Many did not defect until they received assurance from a 
relative or friend that the government would Keep its promises 
concerning good treatment and other aspects of the amnesty 
program. 


Cultural Considerations in Vietnam 


For the Westerner, one of the most important elements to 
understand about Vietnamese culture is the completely 
personal basis of the society. '"'Truth" for the Vietnamese is not 
the factual statement or actual occurrence of an event; it is in 
the pleasantness of personal relationships. A Vietnamese's 
entire character lies in not giving or receiving personal 
embarrassment or shame. For example, it would not be 
culturally correct for a Vietnamese to shout at or reproach a 
waiter over bringing the wrong meal order. 

He would either quietly request a change or simply eat the 
wrong meal and pleasantly smile. Understanding and progress 
are less important than pleasant associations. Distrust of 
strangers is a part of Vietnamese culture, and Vietnamese 
people politely keep their distances. Vietnamese answers to 
questions will reflect what the questioner may want to hear. A 
Vietnamese will avoid lengthy associations with strangers but 
will be pleasantly polite. The Vietnamese culture places a very 
high value on the family and on elder citizens. 
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Vietcong Techniques 


According to Philip Katz, the reverse of the trusting value 
was used by the VC in their attempt to deter defection. His 
example is of a VC or NVA soldier who claims to his comrades 
that he was captured by the GVN or US forces and had 
subsequently escaped. He testifies that while a prisoner he 
was treated badly and that he had firsthand knowledge that 
the government of Vietnam did not abide by their good 
treatment promise. 

Katz says that research findings substantiate the fact that 
intimate Vietnamese associates tend to hold opinions and 
attitudes in common and are reluctant to depart unilaterally from 
their groul3 consensus. They talk frequently among themselves 
and establish a trusting bond of friendship upon which to 
primarily base their decisions. Interpersonal communication is 
highly valued; mass media are of secondary importance. I 


Vietcong National Liberation Front 


Douglas Pike presents the three VC PSYOP programs of dan 
van, dich van, and binh van. Dan van was the VC effort to 
develop support in areas that it controlled while dich van was 
the effort to develop support in GVN-controlled areas. Binh 
van was the recruiting program among Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam (ARVN) troops and GVN civilian servants. Destruction 
of South Vietnam's armed forces was the overriding priority for 
the VC; violence, armed attacks, assassinations, kidnappings, 
terrorist acts, and binh van were employed. 

The top objective of binh van was to induce unit desertions, 
preferably accompanied by an act of sabotage. The next 
highest objective was to induce individual military desertion or 
civilian defection, preferably accompanied by an act of 
destruction or a theft of key documents. Next was to induce 
major and significant opposition within the military or civil 
service, either covertly or overtly. 

Binh van PSYOP techniques included the following: 


1. enunciation and constant restatement by all possible 
means of a liberal VC policy toward recanting military and civil 
servants, including prisoners; 
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2. wide and intensive use of terror and psychological 
intimidation against key officials and military units, including 
killing every person; 

3. use of penetration agents to infiltrate and develop support 
within the military and civil service; 

4. use of family ties and friendships to induce or coerce 
military personnel and civil servants to desert, defect, or 
covertly serve the VC; 

5. tangible and intangible rewards for those who deserted or 
defected, (for example, the VC announced it gave $2,000 toa 
group of deserters in Long An Province); 

6. encouragement among potential draftees to oppose the 
military draft; and 

7. distribution of two songbooks containing 20 songs. The 
emotional songs were about the homeland and total victory. 
They contained communist ideas, praised party leadership, 
and presented the great qualities of the communist guerrillas. 
Cultural dramas were also used to promote the cause. 


US PSYOP objectives in the Vietnam War were ill-fated from 
the beginning, primarily because of the "foreign invader" image 
of the United States. US psychological operations were used 
simultaneously as a means of achieving US foreign policy 
goals and as a substitute communications tool for the Republic 
of Vietnam to create nationalism. We misjudged the will of the 
communists to prolong the revolution and bring about 
reunification. We also misjudged Vietnamese reluctance to 
support any central government. In addition, we could not win 
the support of the US Congress to fight the type of war that 
needed to be fought. Instead, we fought a protracted war that 
was doomed. We lost the hearts and minds of the Vietnamese 
and our fellow Americans; we lost them to the PSYOP of the 
Vietnamese communists. We must learn the values of strategic, 
operational, and tactical PSY OP from this devastating 
experience. 


Notes 


1. Philip Katz, PSYOP and Communication Theory. 
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The Iraqi Propaganda 
Network 


MSegt Richard A. Blair, USAFR 
Col Frank L. Goldstein, USAF 


During the Persian Gulf War, Iraq had considerable success 
in mounting a psychological warfare (psywar) campaign that 
reached a wide domestic and foreign audience. While some 
might attribute this success (at least in part) to overzealous 
international media providing newsworthy coverage of events 
in the Gulf, the bulk of the accomplishment is a credit to Iraq's 
skill in creating and using a variety of media outlets as 
propaganda dissemination mechanisms. 

Following his established pattern, which was designed to 
prevent the accumulation of power within any one govern- 
mental entity, Saddam Hussein distributed propaganda duties 
among many offices within the government and the Baath 
Party. While most of these offices officially answered to the 
Ministry of Culture and Information (MCD, they were actually 
managed through informal channels by the Baath Party, the 
Revolutionary Command Council (RCC), and Saddam Hussein 
himself. 

Within Iraq, all broadcast facilities are owned and operated 
by the Broadcasting and Television Organization of the MCI. 
Prior to the invasion, Iraqi broadcast capabilities included two 
prime-time television broadcasts, two domestic radio services- 
"Baghdad Domestic Service" and "Voice of the Masses"' (VOM)- 
and shortwave radio broadcasts of VOM in Kurdish, Turkoman, 
and Assyrian. 

Shortly after the invasion, Iraq took over Kuwait's radio 
facilities and began operating the Provisional Free Kuwait 
Government Radio program. They also implemented at least 
five additional shortwave radio programs designed to undermine 
the Saudi and Egyptian governments and the morale of Arab 
troops in the Gulf. ! 
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Once Allied coalition bombing commenced, the Iraqi broad- 
casting capability was severely hampered. Iraq's television 
capability was completely destroyed and the only radio 
broadcasts noted were ''Baghdad Domestic Service" and "Voice 
of the Masses''-both operating at greatly reduced signal 
strength. 

The printed media within Iraq was also largely controlled by 
the government. The Baath Party published the largest daily 
newspaper in the country, A/-Thawrah. The MCI managed 
Al-Jahameer Press House, which published two other widely 
read dailies in Iraq, the Arabic-language Al-Jumhuriyah and 
the English-language Baghdad Observer. The Ministry of Defense 
also published an Arabic daily newspaper, A/-Oadisiyah, and 
other ministries and agencies of the government sponsored the 
majority of some 12 weekly papers and monthly magazines 
published in Iraq. Even where they did not control a publica- 
tion directly, the government still influenced its contents-the 
MCI's General Establishment for Press and Printing licensed 
and censored every publication that appeared in the country. 

The Iraqi government also expended considerable resources 
to reach foreign audiences. Iraqi television aired video clips to 
foreign broadcast organizations over both ARABSAT and 
INTELSAT. The Iraqi News Agency (INA) gathered and trans- 
lated news and commentary from Iraqi press, radio, and tele- 
vision sources and disseminated reports by wire to subscribers 
around the world. The INA distributed its material even further 
through its participation in the Non-Aligned News Agency Pool, 
a service of the Non-Aligned Movement that facilitates the 
sharing of news items among member nations. 

Iraq also controlled several other significant media resources, 
the most notable of which was the "Voice of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization," a radio program produced by Palestinian 
elements in Baghdad and broadcast over the Iraqi shortwave 
radio network. They had varying degrees of influence over 
some ideologically compatible media like the Libyan news 
agency JANA and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
radio in Algiers. By mid-November, Iraq was successful in 
rallying information officials of Palestine, Tunisia, Jordan, 
Yemen, Mauritania, and Sudan to issue a joint statement 
endorsing the Iraqi position and discussing ways of bolstering 
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media cooperation to confront the intensive hostile media 
campaign launched by the United States and its allies. 

Additionally, Iraq took advantage of every opportunity to 
provide its views to foreign news agencies through government 
officials, both at home and abroad. For example, an informal 
examination of three days' worth of Iraqi propaganda in 
mid-August revealed official statements made to the press in 
various countries by three RCC members, seven government 
ministers, 10 ambassadors, a governor, a military commander, 
and the speaker of the National Assembly. 

Iraq also displayed great success in varying the spokesmen 
mouthing their propaganda. Sometimes this simply took the 
form of issiling statements in the name of various groups or 
individuals; for example, the children and vanguards of Iraq or 
the American hostage Golden Johnson. More often, it 
consisted of quoting pro-Iraqi statements elicited from various 
amenable personalities such as Palestinian leaders George 
Habash and Nayif Hawatimah or of distorting statements by 
world leaders whose condemnations of Iraq left room for 
misinterpretation. 

Iraq allowed the first Western journalists into Baghdad on 
18 August 1990. Later, however, all foreign journalists except 
a news team from Cable News Network (CNN) were expelled- 
and these journalists were always strictly controlled. They 
were escorted everywhere, and all news reports leaving Iraq 
were censored by the government. Although most of the world 
knew that Iraq was censoring these journalists’ reports, use of 
this link to the CNN network still greatly enhanced many of 
Iraq's propaganda campaign objectives. 

Additionally, Iraq used covert methods to access outlets that 
could not be influenced openly or directly. Stories of wide- 
spread Iraqi bribery surfaced continuously throughout the 
crisis. Supposedly, influential members of various countries 
were offered valuable gifts and monetary compensation to 
promote pro-Iraqi sentiment. One confirmed report of this 
activity resulted in the expulsion of an Iraqi Embassy official in 
Pakistan for "providing financial assistance for the publication of 
propaganda materials against the state [of Pakistan]."'2 

Iraq also financed several newspapers in Western Europe to 
gain Arab support throughout that region. However, toward 
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the end of the crisis, several of these newspapers either closed 
down or reduced operations. It is uncertain whether Iraq gave 
up this project due to budgetary reasons, lack of discernible 
positive results, or a combination of both. 

Iraq's counterpropaganda efforts completed the network. 
With some modifications, Iraq took the approach that nearly 
all hostile themes and attacks should be countered openly and 
vociferously. Therefore, the Iraqis collected hostile propaganda, 
analyzed it, developed appropriate themes in response, and 
inserted them into their own campaigns within hours. For 
example, within hours of President George H. Bush’s address to 
the US Congress on 11 August 1990, INA carried a lengthy 
rebuttal and Aent it out over the newswire. Shortly thereafter, 
INA carried a second long rejoinder composed by Foreign 
Minister Tariq Aziz. By the evening of the 12th, the editors of 
every Iraqi daily paper had prepared, for publication in the 
morning papers of the 13th, their own attacks on the speech. To 
complete the cycle, INA then compiled a summary of the 
newspapers’ criticisms that was circulated on the newswires 
early on the 13th. 

In analyzing Iraq's success in disseminating propaganda to 
foreign and domestic audiences, three key components are 
easily identifiable. First, Iraq's invasion of Kuwait grabbed 
world interest and focused international media. Second, the 
government's skillful use of modern technology in mass 
communications provided it with instant access to the world 
populace. And third, Iraq used aggressive and imaginative 
propaganda campaigns to obtain and retain the widest 
possible mass audience. 

By combining these three elements, [Iraq not only made 
significant contributions to its national objectives but also 
created a powerful force multiplier. This multiplier presented 
the illusion that the Iraqi military capabilities and will to fight 
were much stronger than reality proved them to be. 

Iraq's achievements in coordinating their internal and 
external propaganda efforts resulted in significant success in 
reaching world audiences. Although ultimately unsuccessful, 
the Iraqi effort clearly demonstrates that imaginative use and 
integration of today's mass communications technology allows 
any country to influence audiences well beyond their borders. 
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Notes 


1. These five shortwave radio programs were "Holy Mecca Radio," first 
observed on 10 August 1990; "Voice of the Egypt of Arabism," first observed 
on 11 August 1990; "Voice of the Peninsula and the Arabian Gulf," imple- 
mented on 29 August 1990; "Voice of Peace," implemented on 11 September 
1990; and "Voice of Arab Awakening," first observed on 13 October 1990. 

2. Pakistani newspaper Markaz, 16 January 1991. 


Psychological Operations 
in Panama During 
Operations Just Cause 
and Promote Liberty 


Col Dennis P. Walko, USA 


US military psychological operations units figured promi- 
nently in 013eration Just Cause in Panama. Even US television 
viewers gained some appreciation of PSYOP; they saw broad- 
casts from the former Panama Defense Force-dominated national 
television channel that included ''mysterious'' US and Panamanian 
nation symbols. They saw safe conduct passes dropped on 
Panama Defense Force and "Dignity Battalion" (DIGBAT) 
positions, and they heard tactical loudspeakers appealing to 
enemy forces to cease resistance and surrender. Perhaps our 
country's last television view of PSYOP activity in Panama was 
that of the loudspeaker in front of the Papal Nunciature blaring 
heavy metal rock music to ''drive Noriega out of his mind" or 
"keep him awake." 

Military PSYOP disappeared from US public view imme- 
diately after Noriega surrendered to US authorities, only to 
reemerge during Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm. 
Americans once again were exposed to news articles featuring 
PSY OP leaflets and loudspeakers. 

In each case, the attitude of our mass media and the ensuing 
public response were favorable to PSYOP. Articles in news- 
papers and journals portrayed PSYOP as both cost effective 
and critical to success. Official and unofficial US military 
circles said PSYOP was a valuable force multiplier that had 
induced enemy forces to abandon their positions or surrender, 
thereby reducing loss of life on both sides. 

Less conspicuous was the bulk of psychological operations 
during Just Cause. Most PSYOP activities and accomplish- 
ments in Panama were hardly noticed by either the US public 
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or the general military community. The special operations 
community, however, did notice. The lessons learned in Panama 
were incorporated into standing operating procedures. Where 
possible, immediate changes were made to capitalize on the 
PSYOP successes of Just Cause and Promote Liberty. This led 
to improved production, performance, and effect in the next 
contingency, which took place within six months after the 
return of the last PSYOP elements from Panama. Operations 
Desert Shield and Desert Storm employed PSYOP at an order of 
magnitude and effectiveness that many credit to the lessons 
learned from Panama. 

Recognizing that much of Just Cause and its complementary 
civil-military restoration operation, Promote Liberty is still 
classified, this article has been prepared to informally discuss 
PSY OP during the Panama contingency. It will briefly cover the 
evolution of PS YOP plans and operations, describe their 
objectives, and show how PSYOP were successfully executed. 
Hopefully, this piece will show there was a lot more to PSYOP 
during this contingency than rock music and surrender 
appeals, and that PSYOP did, in fact, contribute significantly 
to the overall success of the operation. 

Panama contingency plans had been under development for 
years prior to Just Cause. These contingencies were to range 
from evacuation of US and third country nationals to full-scale 
combat operations against Noriega, his Panama Defense 
Forces (PDF), and Cater) the DIGBAT goon squads. The latter 
targets were increasingly viewed as threats, not only to 
Panamanians, but also to US dependents. Contingency 
planning culminated with consolidation and reconstruction 
operations to follow any combat scenario. 

Psychological Operations were well integrated into the 
planning process. The worst-case scenario involved combat 
operations in Panama. For this option, planners recognized 
the importance of promoting prompt cessation of hostilities 
and minimizing civilian casualties. The following were key 
concerns for this option: 


¢ US casualties 
¢ Panamanian civilian casualties 
* Collateral damage 
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¢ Delay in US troop withdrawal 
¢ Disinformation and hostile propaganda 


The five concerns were interrelated. If the PDF offered 
concerted resistance to US troops, casualties on both sides 
would escalate, civilians would likely suffer, Panama City and 
US military installations might sustain severe property 
damage, and US troops could become bogged down in an effort 
which would increasingly be susceptible to counterproductive 
local, US, and worldwide criticism. Related to all this was the 
concern that the Noriega-controlled Panamanian media- 
essentially a propaganda machine-would continue to broad- 
cast material detrimental to US interests and stir up doubts as 
to the effectiveness of our operations. 

Additional concerns for consolidation or reconstruction 
operations included repairing the government and economic 
infrastructure and establishing a functioning democracy. 
Specific PSYOP missions and requirements were identified to 
support contingency plans and address all the aforementioned 
concerns. 

On the tactical level, loudspeaker teams were scheduled to 
accompany all major ground combat units. Their objective was 
to convince the enemy to cease resistance and surrender while 
advising innocent civilians how to stay out of harm's way. As 
the plan matured over time, loudspeaker teams received 
increased emphasis: a few months prior to the operation, the 
designated commander for Joint Task Force-South (CJTF- 
South), then Lieutenant General Stiner, directed that loud- 
speaker teams be provided to each infantry battalion (Army 
and Marine Corps) and each SEAL battalion-equivalent par- 
ticipating in the assault phase of the operation. This was 
probably the highest loudspeaker-to-combat force ratio in the 
history of the US military. 

On the national-strategic level, a PSYOP task force would be 
formed, based upon the regionally oriented Ist PSYOP 
Battalion (Bn) augmented with additional loudspeaker, radio, 
and television assets from the 4th PSYOP Group (Gp). The 
PSY OP task force (TF) main body was to deploy early, assume 
control of ongoing tactical PSYOP, and provide general PSYOP 
support to the operation, employing full media production and 
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dissemination capabilities. Its objectives were to conduct 
national-level PSYOP designed to minimize interference and 
resistance, and to foster support for US military operations 
and efforts by the Panamanian government to restore law and 
order. 

Various prepackaged PSYOP materials-prerecorded TV, 
radio, and loudspeaker tapes; radio and loudspeaker scripts; 
music; and designs for printed leaflets and posters-were 
developed from 1987 to 1989. These were approved by an 
interagency committee headed by the commander of US Army 
South. 

The commander of the Ist PSYOP Battalion, 4th PSYOP 
Group, based at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, was the desig- 
nated commander of the PSYOP TF in the eventuality of any 
Panama contingency. He was responsible for developing 
detailed contingency PSYOP plans, annexes, and products, and 
for coordinating all PSYOP-relevant details with USSOUTHCOM 
and XVIII Airborne Corps. Prior to the actual operation, often 
during routing trips to Panama, the commander and other 
members of his command visited many of the principal target 
locations and identified potential production facilities-a pre- 
caution against a late arrival of PSYOP production equipment. 

Facilitating this planning process was the fact that suc- 
cessive Ist PSYOP Bn commanders served as CINCSOUTH's 
senior theater PSYOP officer, knew most key players on the 
USSOUTHCOM and USARSO staffs, and had a small liaison 
cell located in the USSOUTHCOM J-3 directorate. Further- 
more, once the X VIII Airborne Corps commander (General 
Stiner) was designated CJTF for the contingency, coordination 
between the battalion and that headquarters (including one- 
on-one meetings with General Stiner) became a frequent affair. 
General Stiner would later assume overall responsibility for 
planning and commanding the operation. He took a personal 
interest in PSYOP, further enhancing their planning, coordi- 
nation, and execution. 

By March and April 1988, Noriega had increased provocative 
actions against US forces in Panama, having sent harassment 
patrols into the US-controlled Arraijan tank farm (fuel storage 
and distribution depot adjacent to Howard Air Force Base) and 
the nearby US Army ammunition storage facility. At this point, 
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the National Command Authority ordered additional security 
forces deployed to Panama, with additional deployments in 
May 1989. Included among these forces were an additional 
infantry brigade, military police, and three PS YOP loudspeaker 
teams. These forces remained in Panama until hostilities were 
initiated. 

The three loudspeaker teams deployed as a tactical detach- 
ment with sufficient personnel, vehicles, radios, and speaker 
systems to permit reconfiguration as five teams if the need 
were to arise. As time dragged on, soldiers and equipment 
were rotated to and from Panama to such a degree that 
virtually every battalion in the 4th PSYOP Gp had an opportunity 
to deploy soldiers to Panama. This would prove extremely 
important: by the time of the contingency, a large number of 
PSYOP soldiers had firsthand knowledge of the area, the 
equipment, the supported commanders already in Panama, 
and the Spanish language. 

As tension in Panama grew, loudspeaker personnel became 
integral members of US tactical exercise and security forces. 
These units often became embroiled in PDF and DIGBAT- 
orchestrated protests during several of the increasingly 
frequent exercises conducted by US forces to reassert US 
treaty rights. The loudspeaker teams not only effectively 
employed prerecorded tapes which would also be useful later, 
during the contingency; they prepared other announcements 
on the spot. These encounters served as valuable training and 
experience for PSYOP soldiers who would support Just Cause 
and Promote Liberty. 

Two events in Panama were to have a significant effect upon 
PSYOP planning for the contingency. The first was Noriega's 
nullification of the May 1989 Panama presidential elections. 
Besides the obvious worsening of Panama's internal conditions 
and international relations, this act gave US PSYOP a number 
of obvious themes for use against Noriega and his "inner 
circle."' It also heightened the probability of a combat con- 
tingency and energized even greater attention to the contin- 
gency planning process Gncluding PSYOP planning and 
preparation). From this point forward, both the Ist PSYOP Bn 
commander and the 4th PSYOP Gp commander spent increas- 
ing time in Panama, providing PSYOP planning expertise to 
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CINCSOUTH, his staff, and the US Country Team. (In fact, 
both officers were to return from lengthy TDY in Panama 
within 72 hours of the events that precipitated Operation Just 
Cause.) 

The second event was the failed 3 October 1989 coup 
attempt by members of the PDF against Noriega. After the 
coup attempt, Noriega rapidly purged the PDF of its more 
moderate leaders and boosted training for the paramilitary 
DIGBATs. Prior to this coup attempt, the US combat contin- 
gency plan had focused on removing Noriega and his cronies 
from power while leaving the PDF institution alone; under 
these new conditions, it became increasingly clear that, in the 
eventuality of a contingency operation, the JTF would not be 
able to operate within those limited US objectives. Therefore, 
PSYOP materials that had been prepared prior to the coup 
required revision. The most time-consuming revisions were 
those associated with audiovisual products that had been 
prepared for possible broadcast over television. 

As time passed and the situation in Panama worsened, it 
became clear to the Ist PSYOP Bn commander that he could 
no longer keep television and radio broadcast tapes up to date. 
To have done so would have worn out personnel of both the 
battalion and the 4th PSYOP Gp's Strategic Dissemination 
Company. Since these products were classified TOP SECRET- 
SPECAT, they could only be produced at night and on holidays 
when noncleared soldiers were off duty and away from the 
media production facility. Furthermore, this activity was 
beginning to tie up personnel who were key to other ongoing 
PSYOP activities nm the USSOUTHCOM area of operations. 
Thereafter, for initial operations the PSYOP TF would depend 
upon the battalion's prerecorded music tracks, silent footage 
and logs, and written scripts that could be modified at the last 
minute and read "live'’ by PSYOP broadcast announcers. In 
fact, such modifications for radio and television broadcasts 
were made by the commander, from Panama, over 
long-distance telephone within hours prior to commencement 
of hostilities. All were used during the first 24 hours of Just 
Cause, constituting the first official US broadcasts in Spanish 
heard by the Panamanian population. 
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After General Thurman's assumption of command on 30 
September 1989, the failed coup attempt that shortly followed, 
and General Stiner's designation as CJTF-South, conditions in 
Panama continued to deteriorate. US concerns for the safety 
and protection of US lives and property were heightened; 
preparation and coordination for a Panama contingency 
involving full-scale combat operations were intensified. 

AS a result, 4th PSYOP Gp loudspeaker personnel at Fort 
Bragg were placed on recall status for possible deployment on 
short notice. Loudspeaker system shortfalls were identified 
and additional systems were obtained from Army Reserve 
PSYOP units. Loudspeaker broadcast scripts in English and 


MESSAGE MUMBEM PHASE 1 
ATTENTION, ATTENTION, ATTENTION 
EVERYONE CLEAR TTIE BUILDI7iC,. LAY 
DOWN YOUR WEAPONS. COME OUT 


ONE AT A TIME WTTH YOUR FIANDS ON 
YOUR HEAD AND YOU WON'T GE? HUR 
THE BUILDING IS SURROUNDED. Aan 
MESSAGE NUMBEH 2 PHASE 2 D Og 
ATTENTION, ATTENTION, ATTENTION ie 
EVERYONE IN THE BUILDING, YOU HAVE = ig 
5 MINUTES TO LAY DOWN YOUR TIENEN as N 
WEAPONS AND COME CUT WITH YOUR gees iy 
HANDS ON YOUR HEAD. WE INTEND TO ee ee eas 205 
DESTROY THE ENTIRE BUILDING AND OT AEA ee ae io0 
KILL ALL OF YOU IN IT, UNLESS YOU DO SS 
AeA CUABE TORE YCLIEA OVE LE DECIMOS. USTEOC S P40 SE 


ESCAPE. TTiE BUILDING IS 
SURROUNDED. DON'T DIE Y~TiLN YOU 
DONT.HAVE TO. YOUR 5 MINUTES HAS 
STARTED. 


Source: 1st PSYOP Battalion, US Army 


PUEDEN ESCAPAR, TENE MOS EL 
EDIFICIO RODEADO. USTEDCS NO 
TIENEN QUE RORIR, SUS 5 MINUTOS 
EMPIEZAN AHOTU, 


Figure 1. These bilingual booklets were carried by tactical PSYOP 
loudspeaker teams, along with prerecorded tapes of the same 
messages in Spanish. Note the messages in the extract; US troops did 
not mince words. 
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Spanish were refined by the 1 st PSYOP Bn and published in a 
small handbook. Prerecorded tapes for loudspeaker broadcast 
were revised and additional announcements were recorded. 
Tapes and booklets were taken to Panama for use by the 
deployed teams if the time came to execute the contingency. 

The Ist PSYOP Bn commander was designated by General 
Stiner as a member of a 20-man JTF-South staff element 
identified to predeploy to Panama in advance of the assault 
forces if the contingency were to be executed. As it turned out, 
this predeployment would prove important to the success of 
PSYOP in the Panama contingency. With the exception of the 
three loudspeaker teams already in Panama and the loud- 
speaker teams accompanying the airborne and special 
operations assault forces, the PSYOP TF would not arrive in 
Panama until after initial assault operations. 

The commander, his forward liaison cell, the loudspeaker 
detachment, a prepositioned 4th Gp AM radio broadcast team, 
Volant Solo PSYOP TV/radio broadcast aircraft from the 193d 
Special Operations Group (SOG) of the Pennsylvania ANG, and 
the USSOUTHCOM J-3 PSYOP office would comprise the 
PSYOP planning, coordination, development and dissemination 
capability in Panama until D + 3. Late arrival of the main body 
notwithstanding, PSYOP employed a full range of media and 
other activities in support of initial combat operations-and with 
good effect. 

During the early morning of 18 December 1989, two days after 
the fatal shooting of a US serviceman and the harassment of 
another and his wife by members of the PDF, the 20-man 
advance JTF-South staff element administratively and clan- 
destinely deployed to Panama. The Ist PSYOP Bn commander 
assumed control of his forward elements in accordance with 
prior arrangements with USSOUTHCOM headquarters, although 
the members themselves still had not been informed of the 
pending operation, and in fact were not to be told until the 
night of the assault. 

At 1900 hours, 19 December, the 1 st PSYOP Bn commander 
assembled the members of his liaison element, the loudspeaker 
detachment commander (now the company commander who, 
coincidentally, was in Panama conducting his assumption of 
command property inventory), and the commander of the 
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prepositioned AM radio broadcast team to notify them that 
Just Cause was to be executed on 20 December. The 
commander then organized the element to function ona 
24-hour basis as his ministaff, interim PSYOP development cell, 
and radio broadcast team. Consistent with the JTF OPLAN, the 
loudspeaker detachment would break down into five teams 
which would link up with their designated supported units. The 
other loudspeaker teams and PSYOP liaison officers that were 
called for in the plan would deploy with their supported combat 
units and would operate in an attached or OPCON status-a 
command and control relationship which caused problems, as 
will be discussed later. 

This sri jall PSYOP force was prepared to work in shifts until 
the PSYOP TF arrived. Although envisioned to function only for 
about the first 24 hours of the operation, it was this small 
group which planned, coordinated, and ran psychological 
operations for the first three days of the contingency. Once the 
remainder of the PSYOP TF had commenced operations, the 
liaison element continued as the JTF PSYOP staff section and 
PSYOP TF liaison at the JTF-South headquarters, maintaining 
continuous coordination with all elements of the JTF and 
coordinating aviation requests and leaflet drops. 

In addition to AM radio broadcasts, initial PSYOP activities 
involved TV broadcasts of prepackaged materials from the 
193d SOG's Volant Solo aircraft. The recently revised scripts 
were read live by PSYOP soldiers who had been picked up at 
Pope AFB, North Carolina, while the aircraft was en route to 
Panama. These broadcasts-all in Spanish-notified the 
Panamanian population of US intent and advised how to avoid 
accidentally becoming a casualty. (These were the "mysterious" 
broadcasts that puzzled some of the US media in Panama.) 

The TV channel used for broadcasts by Volant Solo was 
Channel 2, the national channel commandeered by the 
Panamanian military shortly after the 1968 coup d'etat and 
controlled by the military until 20 December 1989. It was 
targeted for psychological impact, to deprive Noriega of his 
principal TV media, and to ensure prompt reception by the 
populace. To this end, and according to the OPLAN, Channel 
2's broadcast capability was neutralized by special operations 
forces at approximately H-hour, and Volant Solo began 
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broadcasting on the frequency. The broadcast facility was shut 
down in such a manner as to enable prompt restoration of 
capabilities once the US and new Panamanian government 
were in full control of the situation. 

The PSYOP element commenced activities by making use of 
the same previously prepared scripts and recordings being 
broadcast via Volant Solo. Soon it was heavily involved in 
preparing scripts and acquiring news items and music 
adequate to keep the Panama City area receiving Volant Solo's 
broadcasts and the nationwide audience receiving the AM 
radio station's broadcasts 24 hours per day. This was a major 
undertaking: Scripts would have to be developed, coordinated 
with the staff, and translated into acceptable Spanish so the 
Panamanian population would listen and understand. All of 
the PSYOP soldiers were actively engaged in this process. 
Fortunately, all were bilingual and thoroughly familiar with 
the situation in Panama. Tapes of popular music were available 
to maintain audience attention between announcements. 

Safe conduct passes were prepared at and distributed by the 
printing facilities at the main US military print plant at 
Corozal. CLater versions, as well as other products, were 
printed on presses deployed with the PSYOP TF and on 
captured presses at Noriega's former PSYOP facility on Fort 
Amador.) It should be noted that Gen Marc A. Cisneros, CG 
USARSO, signed the leaflet, as opposed to CINCSOUTH 
(General Thurman), or CJTF-South (General Stiner). General 
Cisneros had already established a good reputation among the 
Panamanian population and the PDF, and therefore was 
expected to have greater credibility as a known entity. As 
events proved, his reputation would be a valuable commodity, 
not only as endorser on subsequent surrender appeals, but in 
personally arranging the surrender of regional PDF garrisons 
by telephone. 

These first safe conduct passes were printed on newsprint. 
Three hundred thousand of them could be printed and 
chopped into bundles rapidly in a form that could be handled 
by two of the cell's PSYOP sergeants with a pickup truck. 
Furthermore, US helicopter crews could easily take on 30,000 
or more leaflets and toss them over target areas without 
difficulty due to their compactness and small size. If the 
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PASAPORTE ALA LIBERTAO 


ESTE PASAPORTE CS PARk CL USO OC miememcs OC LAF F.O0., BATALLON OF U ocmoany U 
COOEP ADI, 31 SE PRESENTA ESTE BOLETO OE LOS ESTADOS LRBOOS, LE GARANTILAMOS SU 
SECUMIOAD, ACCESO A FACLIDADES MEDCA* COAKDA, Y UW LUGAR OF DESCANSO Y A(c1W[AAa0". 
AL CUE ROEM: HO MAT QUE SUFRIA MAS. 


PASAPORTE A LA LIBERTAO 


SAFE CONDUCT pass 


THIS PASS tS FOR USE BY POF, OIGMTY nATTAUON. AHO COOEPAO! MEMBERS. 


1 THE BEARER OF THIS PASS, UPON PRESENTINGIT TO ANY U.S. MILITARY MEMBER, WILL 


BE GUARANTEED SAFE PASSAGE TO U.S. FACILITIES THAT WILL PROVIDE MEDICAL 
ATTENTION, FOOO, ANO SHELTER. 


GENERAL MAAC A. CISNEROS 
CG, US ARMY SOUTH 
SAFE CONDUCT PASS 


Source: 1 st PSYOP Battalion, US Army 


Figure 2. Three hundred thousand of these safe conduct passes were 
printed on newsprint as an expedient. They were printed in Spanish on 
one side but in English on the other so that US troops understood 
what was being promised. These were proven effective in the early 
stages of Just Cause, especially when accompanied by loudspeaker 
broadcasts. 


contingency had taken place during the rainy season, this 
approach might not have worked very well since the newsprint 
would have rapidly disintegrated on contact with water. Had 
heavier paper stock been used, however, the leaflets would 
have taken longer to print and might have been too bulky and 
heavy for the small detachment to handle. 

These safe conduct passes were dropped by helicopter on 
targets of opportunity and on locations identified by PSYOP 
soldiers. Helicopter pilots often carried bundles of leaflets just 
in case an opportunity would present itself for their use. Later 
versions of these passes were also distributed as handouts 
from loudspeaker teams and other US forces. 
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One of the earliest indicators of effectiveness was the 
successful employment of loudspeakers and leaflets in support 
of US Marines at La Chorrera, a small village on the outskirts 
of Panama City and Howard AFB. The Marines had en- 
countered heavy resistance from PDF and DIGBAT members 
for the first 24 hours. The Marines ceased fire for the night. 
Surrender appeals were then blared over loudspeakers as safe 
passage leaflets were dropped. Resistance ceased early the 
next morning without an additional shot being fired. Surren- 
dering personnel came forward clenching the safe conduct 
passes. 

Colocated with the PSYOP cell was the commander of the 
Joint Audiovisual Detachment (JA VDET), a unit comprised of 
multiservice elements from the Joint Combat Camera Center. 
Although not in command of the JAVDET, the PSYOP TF 
commander could request specific video coverage by the 
detachment. He then had a significant amount of footage 
already available when the main body of the PSYOP TF arrived 
with organic camera teams and audiovisual production 
capability. One copy of every cassette produced by the 
JAVDET was delivered to the PSYOP TF. 

The JAVDET's transportation asset were extremely limited, 
but the PSYOP TF commander was able to match up these 
cameramen with several of the vehicle-mounted loudspeaker 
teams already in-country. It was largely the videos obtained by 
these photographers that were used in initial PSYOP audio- 
visual operations. Also, since these videos were not PSYOP 
products, they were provided by the JAVDET to the US media 
through program action officer (PAO) channels. PSYOP loud- 
speaker soldiers and activities therefore wound up receiving 
higher visibility in the US media than would have been the 
case otherwise. 

Immediately upon activation of the 10,000-watt AM PSYOP 
radio station and commencement of the initial assaults on 20 
December, the new president of Panama, Guillermo Endara, 
communicated with the Panamanian masses principally via 
this station. Among Endara's first announcements was the 
promise that anyone turning a weapon in to US forces would 
be paid $150 for it. 
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The ''money for guns" concept had been envisioned as a 
viable PSY OP technique to promote cessation of hostilities. 
Results during Urgent Fryiry in Grenada had been successful, 
even though undertaken late in the operation. In the case of 
Panama, the initiative was taken early; it paid off. The PSYOP 
radio station explained and promoted turn-in procedures to 
combatants and to the Panamanian population. The newly 
arrived PSYOP TF commenced preparation of numerous printed 
leaflets and posters to convey information leading not only to the 
rapid surrender of PDF and DIGBAT personnel, but to their 
turning in individuals and cached weapons as well. 

Early in the operation, PSYOP soldiers supported civil 
military operations, including the displaced persons (DP) camp 
hastily established in Balboa Village. A tactical PSYOP loud- 
speaker team set up full-time operations in the compound and 
amplified PSYOP radio broadcasts over the loudspeaker 
system to put the people at ease and keep them informed. This 
team, along with other PSYOP soldiers, moved throughout the 
camp, handing out newspapers prepared by the PSYOP TF, 
pretesting proposed PSYOP products, chatting with the people, 
observing their actions, and reporting potential problems to 
the camp administrators-members of the 96th Civil Affairs 
Battalion. 

A primary problem associated with the DP activity was 
rumor control. By building rapport and establishing infor- 
mation programs with the DPs over time, PSYOP soldiers 
established their credibility and were able to neutralize rumors 
before they expanded to crisis proportion. When an improved, 
expanded DP facility was completed at the Panamanian- 
controlled portion of Albrook Field, PSYOP soldiers helped 
prepare the population of the Balboa camp to minimize 
apprehension about the move to the new site and to enhance 
control during the move itself. 

The tempo of PSYOP increased dramatically as time pro- 
gressed and the PSYOP TF became fully operational. Addi- 
tionally, the 4th PSYOP Gp commander arrived as senior 
PSYOP commander in-theater-serving as special PS YOP 
advisor and expeditor for General Thurman. The group com- 
mander used the full range of media to convey public 
information while soliciting cooperation and support from the 
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ES TU DEBER 


MAXIMO QUE SE PAGARA: 
S2S COR SUFICLENTE CANTIDAD BE MUNICION 
$258 POR GRANADA 
$30 FOR GRANADA RP(; a 
S100FORPISTCLA {™ 


RECOMPENSA MAXIMA POR 
ALMA CENAMIENTOS DE ARMAS 


S$ 115 FOR ESCOPETA —_— 


$1s0 FOR RIFLE AUTOMATICO PTT 


1130 FOR MINA 


$5000 MAXIMO 


POR ALMACENAMIENTOS DE ARMAS PUNTOS DE F.NTRECA 


GOOPERACON NOSOTROS: | [Stee See enumerate 


<Gimaatio Nacional Freme af Anon Lea) 


Ve omrur .<Qr+0O++ +obmenl< rn nro+ Il._pm+ don+nseu de 7 
4V wurus 341+ iuh 


PROCEDIMIENTOS DE ENTREGA 
|. REMUEVE BL CARGADOR ¥ MUNIQONES DEL ARAB 
LATA UN PANG RLANCO AL ARMA. 
|. ACERCATE CON EL ARMA SOSTENIDA BIEN EN ALTO POR EL CANON, 


SIGUE LAS INSTRUCCIONES DE LAS AUTORIDADES. 


COOPERA CON TU GOBIERNO Y AYUDA A 
LAS FUERZAS ARMADAS ESTADOUNIDENSES 


UNIDOS ALCANZAREMOS LA LEY, EL ORDEN Y 
LA SEGURIDAD PUBLICA 


SINTONIZA A A.M. 1160 


Source: t st PSYOP Battalion, US Army 


Figure 3. A series of posters and handbills advertised the reward 
program for weapons. (Interestingly, a Panamanian showed up in an 
armored vehicle and asked what the reward was for it. Since the 
maximum authorized amount for any one item was $150, US troops 
offered $150. After a short negotiation session, the Panamanian 
accepted the offer.) 
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UNION Y RECONSTRUCCION 


1 


PROSPERO ANO 1990 
SON NUESTROS MAS 


SINCEROS DESEOS 


[rd 
PANAMA, 
CORAZON DEL MUNDO 
PUENTE DEL UNIVERSO. 
Basque’ A Jehova’y él me 
eyo’ y me libro’ de todos mis ’ 


Salmes 34:4 a 


Respondienda Jesus tes dije: 
Tened fe en Dies 
Afarcos 12:22 


Source: 1 st PSYOP Battalion, US Army 


Figure 4. Christmas cards were distributed during Just Cause to 
enhance relations and rebuild national spirit; 10,000 of the first and 


30,000 of the second were distributed-mostly by hand and by heli- 
copter drop. 
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military in identifying and apprehending PDF and DIGBAT 
members and arms caches. 

Posters, leaflets, radio broadcasts, and television announce- 
ments solicited information and provided telephone numbers 
to be called by those wishing to volunteer information 
regarding weapons or PDF and DIGBAT fugitives. These 
techniques were effective. Within minutes after dissemination 
of printed material or broadcast of the information, the 
designated telephones began to ring and information poured 
in. It was also found that new posters, especially ''wanted" 
posters bearing photographs of PDF and DIGBAT fugitives, 
had to be printed and distributed continuously because people 
removed them from walls to avoid identification, to keep as 
souvenirs, or possibly take them home for study and future 
reference. 

Other products focused on establishing a favorable image of 
US forces, explaining US motives, and providing information 
needed to reestablish the normal routine. Products of the latter 
category were in demand because the former PDF-dominated 
Panamanian media was essentially shut down. In fact, the 
newspapers printed by the PSYOP TF were so sought after by 
the public that enterprising Panamanians grabbed bundles of 
them and sold them to passers-by. 

At this point, it should be stressed that all products were 
tested prior to dissemination. Product review and approval was 
extended to the level of the executive office of the Panamanian 
government in order to reduce the probability of error. (A 
classic example of such an error on the part of an enemy 
occurred during Desert Shield/Storm when an Iraqi propa- 
ganda announcer warned US military personnel that their 
wives were fooling around with movie stars such as Bart 
Simpson!) 

A short case study is presented here for the purposes of 
clearly demonstrating the complexity of PSYOP product 
development during Just Cause and, later, Promote Liberty. 
During the operation, the PSYOP TF developed a product 
bearing the multicolored image of the Panama national seal. 
The insignia was surmounted by an eagle. Due to the poster's 
size and complexity (five colors), the prototype was assembled 
and sent to the Corozal print plant. The workers at the plant 
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® ae .. ios 
TTE CNEL LUIS A. CORDOBA 
Ex jefe official do intcligcncia. Ex-micmbro del 
Conscjo Estrat6gico Militar CEM. Responsable por 
el arresto do los oficialcs del G-2 cnvucltos en cl 
golpe de rnarzo do 1988. Ex-jefe del DNTT y la 5ta 
zona militar. Trigucno, complexiédn mediana, 
cabello ncgro, ojos castanos, estatura 5'8' y 
peso 160 Lbs. 


SI TIENES INFORMACION ACERCA DEL 
PARADERO DE ESTA PERSONA, LLAMA 
AL TELEFONQ: 

25 55-24 


Source: 1 st PSYOP Battalion, US Army 


Figure 5. Several versions of these kinds of posters were employed by 
members of the Joint Task Force in attempts to round up former 
members of the Panama Defense Forces and Dignity Battalions. These 
posters, along with radio and television announcements, not only 
contributed to the prompt identification and capture of fugitives but 
also served to reassure the Panamanian populace that US forces were 
actively seeking to round up those individuals most capable of 
orchestrating retaliatory actions or restoring the "old order.” 
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Figure 6. “Wanted” handbill 
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Source: 1st PSYOP Battalion, US Army 


Figure 7. Note that this PSYOP newspaper advertises the radio station 
frequency, announces a recent capture of a PDF officer, and provides 


telephone numbers for reporting locations of arms, munitions, criminals, 
and criminal activities. Panamanians picked up bundles of these 
newspapers and sold them. 
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remembered that they had produced similar images before the 
contingency and still had the master plates; they therefore 
used these plates. The resulting product was indeed beautifully 
done. Only one problem: the PSYOP TF S-3 realized that, instead 
of the traditional eagle atop the Panama crest, there was a North 
American bald eagle-not exactly the kind of thing that would 
make us popularl 

When redone, the revised poster with correct eagle and 
crest, was tested again "just to be sure.” Again, a problem 
surfaced-according to the National Code of Panama, the crest 
was supposed to appear in a field of green, and the proposed 
poster would have done just that. Unfortunately, the proposed 
green was the color of one party of the Panama coalition 
government-one which was becoming increasingly viewed by 
Panama political opponents as trying to muscle out the other 
two coalition parties. 

The poster finally came out with the eagle and crest ona 
neutral background. The lesson here is that pretesting and 
posttesting, including the actual colors to be used, are funda- 
mental to the PSYOP development and production process. 


Source: 1 st PSYOP Battalion, US Army 


Figure 8. This small red, white, and blue poster was printed on heavy 
stock paper and was distributed throughout Just Cause and Promote 
Liberty. It was displayed on military vehicles and handed out by US 
troops. Its objectives were to portray US-Panamanian teamwork and to 
reduce perceptions of US forces as military invaders or occupiers. 

Within days after dissemination commenced, Panamanian commercial 

vendors were peddling T-shirts and other paraphernalia bearing the 
same logo. 
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This process is crucial-and testing needs to be done right. 
Additionally, all PSYOP campaigns and products require 
extensive staff coordination and personal review by the PSYOP 
TF commander. 

As the situation further stabilized, it became increasingly 
important to get the commercial media ''back in business." 
Shortly after the first day of operations, the PSYOP TF 
commander began to receive personal telephone calls from 
media representatives willing to get their TV and radio stations 
back on the air in support of the US and the new government- 
but only if they and their personnel would be escorted by US 
soldiers or transported under guard while their facilities were 
guarded by troops of the JTF. There existed considerable 
concern for possible terrorist acts by DIGBAT goons still at 
large, including possible murder or sabotage. 

Initially, soldiers and vehicles could not be spared by either 
the PSYOP TE or JTF-South to satisfy all commercial media's 
conditions. Nor did the PSYOP TF have the weapons necessary 
to provide appropriate security. However, at about 2 100 hours 
the night after Noriega obtained sanctuary in the Papal 
Nuniciature, a team of PSYOP soldiers entered the TV Channel 
2 broadcast facility and began broadcasting prerecorded tapes 
of cartoons from the station library. By morning, most of the 
commercial broadcasting crew had arrived, along with a large 
crowd of Panamanians enthusiastically waving Panamanian 
and US flags. They were celebrating the arrival of US troops 
and the "grand reopening" of their singing channel. 

The commercial crews volunteered to restore operations as 
the PSYOP team temporarily observed and screened their 
material to ensure that it was not counterproductive to US 
aims or those of the new government. Another TV channel (4) 
was similarly reactivated the same day. 

Most of the principal radio and television stations in and 
around Panama City were back on the air within days, 
temporarily under observation by or supervision of either US 
PSYOP personnel or Panamanian officials with whom PSYOP 
had established a working relationship. These media not only 
broadcast materials prepared by the PSYOP TF, but also pre- 
pared and broadcast excellent programs on their own. Their 
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programs supported US military forces and the government of 
Panama. 

By 8 January, the PSYOP TF had produced and dissemi- 
nated over one million leaflets and handbills, 50,000 posters, 
550,000 newspapers, and 125,000 units of miscellaneous 
other printed materials. Volant Solo had conducted TV broad- 
casts for the first several days, the PSYOP AM radio station 
had been operating 24 hours a day, and countless messages 
had been aired on commercial radio and television stations 
and published in commercial newspapers. Loudspeaker teams 
continued to support tactical units by broadcasting advisories, 
interacting with the population, and providing timely PSYOP 
advice to US commanders. 

Psychological operations figured prominently in the successful 
US efforts to flush Noriega out of the Papal Nunciature, where 
he had sought refuge. They played a significant role in 
establishing the Panama Public Force-the new police force 
designed to replace the old PDF. PSYOP teams circulated 
through Panama City and other population areas, assessing 
conditions and public attitudes, interacting directly with the 
public and with US combat and security forces, and resolving 
difficulties when they arose. 

All of the first series of US PSYOP objectives were accom- 
plished during Just Cause. US combat elements began to 
depart in early January 1990. Focus shifted to the consoli- 
dation of the new government in Panama and the restoration 
of the public information infrastructure. The PSYOP TF was 
stood down, replaced by a PSYOP support element comprised 
of 48 personnel. 

This element, consisting of stay-behind PSYOP soldiers from 
Just Cause and a civilian analyst from the 1st PSYOP Bn, 
provided PSYOP support to the newly created Military Support 
Group. This unit then provided US military support to the 
government of Panama during the nation assistance and 
civil-military operations of Promote Liberty. From mid-January 
to the end of February, the PSYOP support element produced 
and disseminated more products and planned and executed 
more activities than all those in support of Just Cause combat 
operations. 
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Source: 1st PSYOP Battalion, US Army 


Figure 9. One of many later versions, this poster not only indicates 
procedures for surrendering arms but also identifies turn-in locations 
and their hours of operation. Subsequent versions left some of the 
data blank so that Special Forces soldiers in the countryside could fill 
in the information and administer similar programs. 
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The highly efficient and productive mini-task force increas- 
ingly worked in conjunction with the new government, the com- 
mercial media, the US Embassy, the Military Support Group, 
and JTF-Panama to create conditions favorable for restoring 
democracy, the economy, and public security. Major emphasis 
was placed on these objectives: 


¢ Maintaining support for US objectives in Panama. 


* Professionalizing the newly formed Panama Public Force 
and Panamanian Police Force (PNP)-constituted principally 
by former members of the PDF. 

¢ Gaining public support for the Public Force and PNP. 


* Enhancing the effectiveness and prestige of the new 
government. 

¢ Neutralizing disinformation and hostile propaganda directed 
against the government, the Public Force/PNP, and the US. 


By the end of February, these PSYOP soldiers had been 
redeployed to Fort Bragg. They were replaced by 8th PSYOP Bn 
soldiers augmented by linguists and area experts from the Ist 
PSYOP Bn and by camera and audiovisual technician teams 
from the 4th PSYOP Gp's Strategic Dissemination Company. 
This group continued operations, employing the full range of 
dissemination media, until stood down in May 1991. The final 
PSYOP objectives envisioned for Panama contingency operations 
had been accomplished. 

From beginning to end, PSYOP supported all stated US 
military and political objectives. During the initial stages of the 
assault, PSYOP loudspeakers, leaflets, TV and radio announce- 
ments successfully appealed for cessation of hostilities; 
surrender of weapons and members of the PDF and Dignity 
Battalions; and compliance with measures promulgated by the 
newly formed Panamanian government. Psychological opera- 
tions enhanced credibility of US military forces, assisted in 
gaining and retaining popular support for US actions, and 
helped reduce the potential for damaging disinformation and 
hostile propaganda. 

As the operation progressed, psychological operations and 
PSYOP forces were fully integrated into consolidation opera- 
tions and emergency relief activities while fostering an 
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Source: 1st PSYOP Battalion, US Army 


Figure 10. The PSYOP support element coordinated directly with JTF- 
PM, ground forces, other elements within the MSG, the Panamanian 
government, and the US Embassy. 


atmosphere of return to normalcy. Announcements via US 
military PSYOP and commercial news media supported this 
process. Through programs and information developed or 
disseminated by PSYOP soldiers, 193d SOG Volant Solo 
technicians, and host-nation affiliates, Panamanians knew 
when and where to go to satisfy their fundamental needs. 
Through this process, PSYOP supported not only the theme of 
legitimacy of the US operation, but also the legitimacy of the 
newly formed government of Panama. 

During the final phase of military operations, US PSYOP 
supported an orderly return of control to the host-nation 
government, addressed major sanitation and health threats, 
and continued military information programs. All of this 
facilitated prompt return of the deployed US military personnel 
to CONUS. 

Finally, as a natural consequence of these accomplishments, 
psychological operations and PSYOP units gained recognition 
among many important US commanders of combat and combat 
support units participating in the operation. Not only did PSYOP 
affect them personally by assisting in the reduction of casualties 
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and damage on both sides, but also assisting in presenting the 
most favorable image of their commands to the Panamanian 
population and to the world. 

Many of these accomplishments cannot be measured in 
quantifiable terms. However, there were obvious indicators of 
success: 


* surrender of enemy forces after exposure to loudspeakers 
and leaflets; 

* immediate public response to posters, loudspeakers, and 
TV/radio announcements, resulting in valuable information 
and intelligence; 

* civilian compliance with instructions conveyed via PSYOP 
media; 

¢ virtual absence of hostile propaganda and disinformation 
which could have obstructed the mission; and 

¢ prompt restoration of commercial information services, 
which contributed to the legitimacy of the new democratic 
government. 


Many valuable lessons were learned by the PSYOP com- 
munity itself: 


¢ The PSYOP TF commander simultaneously serving as JTF 
PSYOP officer, theater PSYOP officer, and PSYOP TF com- 
mander enhanced initial planning and coordination. As the 
operation progressed, however, these duties overextended the 
capabilities of the commander to the extent that he encountered 
difficulty supervising and controlling the many disparate and 
geographically separated PSYOP elements and operations. 

* The requirement that PSYOP TF simultaneously provide 
JTF staff support, control tactical assets, and develop and 
disseminate PS YOP products stressed the capabilities of the 
task force to the breaking point. The battalion staff and company 
configurations did not easily adjust to the requirements of a 
task force much larger and more complex than experienced 
before. Of particular concern was an inability to control the 
tactical PSYOP teams, which were vital to successful PSYOP 
campaign planning and evaluation. Attaching these teams 
OPCON to combat commanders while optimizing on-site 
responsiveness during the assault phase detracted from 
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overall PSYOP TF performance during consolidation activities. 
These teams should have reverted to a direct support status 
under operational command of the PSYOP TF as soon as that 
force had the ability to fully exercise that function. Unfor- 
tunately, that capability did not materialize until the majority 
of the teams had returned to the US. 

« Augmentation from other battalions of the 4th PSYOP Gp 
was essential to the success of the PSYOP TF. However, due to 
the peacetime configuration and functioning of the group, 
which only occasionally involved an integration of effort across 
battalion lines, the full talents and capabilities of soldiers and 
equipment were extremely difficult to exploit in Panama. 

¢ The L-Peries modified table of organization and equipment 
(M'TOE) for the 4th PSYOP Gp and its subordinate units was 
not optimally suited to requirements of the contingency. 


Some of the ''good things" that were either learned or rein- 
forced are listed below. 


¢ Early integration of PSYOP into the contingency planning 
process helped ensure overall success of the operation. 

¢ Tactical loudspeaker teams contributed to demoralization 
of the PDF and DIGBATs and to cessation of hostilities and 
surrender. The teams used prepackaged scripts and record- 
ings, but frequently employed their own ingenuity and 
linguistic capability ''on the spot" to deal with both hostile 
forces and the civilian population. Tactical commanders of 
Army forces, Marine Corps forces, and Navy SEAL forces 
placed considerable importance on these teams. 

¢ The Panama population listened to, and complied with, 
instructions and advisories from US military PSYOP TV, AM 
radio, and loudspeaker broadcasts. 

¢ The working relationship that the 4th PSYOP Gp commander 
and the 1st PSYOP Bn commander enjoyed with the X VIII Airborne 
Corps commander and stag, and with CINCSOUTH and his staff 
prior to Just Cause and Promote Liberty, undoubtedly resulted in a 
degree of understanding and trust which were critical to the 
success of joint PSYOP throughout the contingency operation. 


* Psychological operations soldiers and airmen were well 
trained, motivated, self-confident, and effective. 
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Certainly, some of the problems and some of the "success 
stories" were situation dependent and can never really be 
formalized. However, in June 1991-less than six months after 
the Panama contingency was executed and only weeks after 
return to CONUS by the last 8th PSYOP Bn members of the 
PSYOP Support Element-the 4th PSYOP Gp was provisionally 
reorganized. Regionally oriented battalions remained, but the 
group was now organized according to an operational concept 
suitable for a wide variety of contingencies. 

The reorganized 4th's basic tenets: 


* The 4th PSYOP Gp commander would deploy to the theater 
headquarters, along with a small headquarters element, to 
provide PSYbP advice and assistance to the supported theater 
CINC and act as "expeditor"' for PSYOP-related actions. (This 
happened informally in Panama, when the 4th PSYOP Gp 
commander performed this function not only for the PSYOP TF 
but also for the 96th Civil Affairs Bn, the 112th Signal Bn, and 
the 528th Support Bn-three units which were at that time 
under the 4th's peacetime command and control. The concept 
proved so beneficial to both the PSYOP TF and to CINCSOUTH 
that it was formalized.) 

* The PSYOP TF would continue to be commanded by the 
theater PSYOP battalion commander, but with two other 
PSY OP battalion commanders working for him: 

1. A tactical commander (the commander of the recon- 
figured 9th PSYOP Bn) would control all PSYOP loudspeaker 
teams and other tactical PSYOP assets and ensure support 
to other tactical elements of the JTF. The 9th PSYOP Bn 
would train for these support missions worldwide. 

2. A media production commander (the commander of 
the new provisional PSYOP Dissemination Bn) would 
produce all printed products, recordings, and audiovisual 
products, and would run all radio and television broadcast 
operations. 


Since the 4th PSYOP Gp would now be provisionally organized 
to operate the same in peacetime as in war, it was presumed 
that overall effectiveness of contingency PSYOP would improve. 
The opportunity to validate the new concept presented itself 
sooner than anyone could have expected. Within one month 
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after the 4th PSYOP Gp's reorganization, Iraqi forces invaded 
Kuwait. When PSYOP forces deployed to Saudi Arabia, they 
did so in the configuration described above. It worked, and 
worked well! It is estimated that 29 million leaflets and many 
hours of loudspeaker and radio broadcasts During Desert 
Shield and Desert Storm resulted in thousands of Iraqi soldiers 
being influenced by PSYOP to abandon their positions and 
equipment and to surrender. 

One can only speculate on what might have been the results 
had PSYOP forces not participated in these contingencies, but 
the indicators of success are pretty clear. In the author's 
opinion, these successes are a tribute to the PSYOP soldiers, 
civilians, anal airmen-past and present-whose competence, 
dedication, and ingenuity most certainly saved US and 
Panamanian lives and contributed to mission success. Their 
accomplishments have resulted in increased recognition of the 
value of PSYOP by senior military commanders and their 
staffs, and by other agencies of the US government. However, 
this renewed interest and understanding is highly perishable. 
We still have a long way to go before the potential of strategic, 
operational, and tactical PSYOP-and the forces which plan 
and execute these operations-is fully realized. 


Psychological Operations 
Poland's Underground Media Uys 


Laurence J. Orzell 


Poland offers a fascinating example of nongovernmental 
psychological operations in action. Drawing upon that 
country's long tradition of a conspiratorial press, dissidents 
affiliated with the banned Solidarity trade union and other 
organizations engaged in the large-scale production of under- 
ground newsletters, leaflets, books, and other printed materials 
designed to influence popular perceptions. The dissidents also 
utilized electronic media such as radio and cassettes. 

Those activities reflected a broad range of antiregime 
opinion, but their overall purpose was twofold: to supply 
uncensored information on political, social, and economic 
issues, and to maintain a spirit of opposition among the 
populace. While the dissidents would probably have described 
their efforts as purely informational or journalistic, their 
activities could accurately be described as peacetime, non- 
governmental PSYOP. This article places the Polish opposition's 
PSYOP efforts within their historical context but focuses on the 
period following the imposition of martial law (December 1981). 
In particular, the analysis examines the type of underground 
print materials produced, the means used to prepare and 
disseminate them, the government's response, the main themes 
the dissidents sought to propagate, and the opposition's use of 
electronic media. The article concludes with an assessment of 
the overall significance of those efforts. 

The Polish resistance, whether directed against czarist 
Russia, Nazi Germany, or native communist rulers, recognized 
the value of PSYOP. When the Poles revolted against Russia in 
January 1863, they formed a conspiratorial government that 
not only conducted urban guerrilla warfare; it also organized 
an underground press which contained manifestos directed at 
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Poles, Lithuanians, Byelorussians, and Ukrainians. Although 
this effort failed, it contributed to the maintenance of armed 
resistance. The underground media played a much greater role 
during World War 11. The Home Army (Ammnia Krahiwa), 
Poland's chief resistance group, regularly published an 
Informational Bulletin (Biuletyn Informacyjny), copies of which 
circulated from hand to hand and thus indirectly supported 
diversions and armed opposition to the Nazis. Other groups, 
ranging from the far right to the extreme left on the political 
spectrum, also produced leaflets (ulotki) and other publications. 
So extensive was this network that the London-based Polish 
government-in-exile issued a postage stamp in 1943-itself a 
form of PS YOP-commemorating the underground press (prasa 
podziemna). 

Armed resistance to foreign domination proved impractical 
following the communist consolidation of power after World 
War 11, but dissident psychological operations eventually came 
to assume even greater importance. Antiregime intellectuals 
benefited from their government's reluctance to engage in 
extensive repression during the 1970s-lest Poland risk losing 
the economic benefits of detente-and they established a 
variety of illegal publishing ventures. One group in particular, 
the Workers’ Defense Committee (later renamed the Social 
Self-defense Committee), distinguished itself through its publi- 
cations: Communique (Lomunikat), Information Bulletin (Biuletyn 
Informacyjny), and The Worker (Robotnik). Dissidents also set 
up an Independent Publishing House, better known by its 
Polish acronym NOWA, which produced numerous literary 
works and several periodicals. Despite periodic harassment by 
the authorities, NOWA and similar illegal publishing enter- 
prises prepared materials targeted at laborers, students, 
farmers, and other social groups. There can be little doubt that 
these publications, which advocated political pluralism and 
respect for human rights, helped forge the broad social 
alliance which led to the formation of Solidarity during July 
and August 1980. 

Both the regime and the workers used PS YOP extensively 
during the 1980 strikes. For instance, when the authorities 
distributed leaflets questioning the striker's motives, the 
workers responded with broadsheets of their own, counseling 
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resistance in the face of what they termed government disin- 
formation. The government's acceptance of the strikers' 
“Twenty-one Demands” effectively extended legal recognition to 
unofficial publishing activities. The subsequent ''Gdansk 
Agreement" obliged the regime ''to respect freedom of speech 
and ... not to suppress independent publications." Solidarity 
quickly took advantage of this unprecedented concession. The 
union published its own national organ, Solidarity Weekly 
(Tygodnik Solidarnosci), and regional branches followed suit 
with a plethora of journals and newsletters. The union press 
both reflected and shaped the popular perception that the 
government could not be trusted to carry out the Gdansk 
accord. Not surprisingly, these publications represented one of 
the principal targets of repression when the authorities 
declared martial law on 13 December 1981. 

Despite internment, arrests, and confiscations, the under- 
ground press quickly reappeared and assumed an even greater 
importance due to the fact of dissatisfaction. Some activists 
who were placed in internment camps in 1981-82 even 
managed to produce handwritten newsletters. For instance, 
internees at a detention camp in Nowy Lupkow prepared 
several issues of a newsletter entitled Our Bars (Nasza K rata), 
named after the prison bars which isolated them from society. 
Copies of Our Bars, reportedly circulated outside the camp, 
counseled the maintenance of worker-intellectual ties in the 
face of government repression. The vast majority of under- 
ground publications produced during and after martial law 
emanated from small groups of individuals in larger cities and 
towns who had avoided capture. The importance of these 
PSYOP efforts in dissident strategy became clear when 
Solidarity's underground Provisional Coordinating Committee 
issued a declaration in 1982, stressing the need to "organize 
the independent circulation of information" and thereby 
"expose the propaganda goals of the authorities." 

The underground press produced nearly 1,000 different 
periodicals, approximately 400 of which appeared repeatedly, 
some on a regular basis. While it is difficult to estimate the 
total readership, the sheer number of publications suggests 
that these materials enjoyed wide circulation, primarily in 
urban areas. During the first four months of martial law, the 
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underground published 100 different titles. Many of the early 
editions bore the simple yet historically significant title 

Information Bulletin (Biuletyn Informacyjny) and consisted of 
one or two pages. As might be expected, the majority of these 

materials were prepared in Warsaw, Poznan, Wroclaw, Lodz, 

and Gdansk. Press runs varied from several hundred to over 

10,000, depending largely upon available equipment and 
printing supplies. During the martial law period (December 
1981-July 1983), most of these publications emanated from 
the remnants of these periodicals, including Mazovian Weekly 
(Tygodnik Mazowsze), which was prepared by union activists 

in Warsaw! but Solidarity cells in factories and other local 
enterprises also issued short newsletters. 

Solidarity activists did not, however, constitute the only 
source of clandestine periodicals in Poland. The publications 
of other underground groups assumed somewhat greater 
prominence after 1985, due at least in part to the increasingly 
dim prospects for the union's revival. Nearly all of these groups 
professed loyalty to Solidarity's ideals, but they also expressed 
a variety of opinions that distinguish them from the Solidarity 
mainstream. Three of these organizations merit particular 
attention. One, known as the Committees for Social Defense 
(Komitety Obrony Spolecznej), issued a journal called KOS, 
which was directed primarily toward an intellectual audience. 
The Fighting Solidarity (Solidarnosc Walczaca) group published a 
paper of the same name, advocating a more confrontational 
stance than that favored by most Solidarity leaders. The 
Confederation for an Independent Poland (Konfederacja Polski 
Niepodleglej), a right-of-center group that antedated Solidarity, 
disseminated its strong critiques of the regime through its 
journals /ndependence (Niepodleglosc) and We Don't Want 
Commies (Nie chcemy komuny). Further, publications targeted 
at specific social groups such as teachers, university students, 
and medical workers also attained greater prominence. 

Several clandestine publishers branched out into the pro- 
duction of full-length books, an effort that gave rise to greater 
coordination among the underground media. In October 1986, 
representatives of several underground journals formed a Social 
Council for Independent Publishers. At the same time, several 
publishers concentrated on books rather than periodicals 
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because sales of the latter proved less profitable. Because this 
might portend a shift from shorter periodicals to longer 
products, some activists called for renewed emphasis on 
journals. Much of the debate centered on the role of the 
Consortium of Independent Publishers, a group founded in 
1986, which sought to promote greater cooperation and 
minimize duplication within the underground media. Defenders 
of the consortium claimed that periodicals would continue to 
play a key role. In June 1986, the consortium helped found an 
Independent Publishers’ Insurance Fund to reimburse members 
whose operations were closed by the authorities. 

Leaflets, handbills, and other ephemera were also used by 
the Polish opposition, but they declined significantly with the 
decline in large-scale demonstrations. During the martial law 
period, the underground produced leaflets in connection with 
local strikes and other public protests. For example, activists 
printed and distributed a small leaflet announcing the place 
and time of a pro-Solidarity rally in Warsaw scheduled for May 
Day 1985. Leaflets were also used to alert the populace of the 
time and frequency of Radio Solidarity broadcasts. Still other 
broadsheets were designed to identify and disgrace those who 
cooperated with the regime during martial law. For instance, 
one handbill, entitled "List of Collaborators,"" purported to bea 
commendation from the government. The citation praised the 
recipients for their assistance and contained a blank space for 
insertion of the collaborators names. 

Polish underground PSYOP also relied heavily upon the 
dissemination of nonverbal symbols by means of mock postage 
stamps and currency. In 1984, for example, the opposition 
produced a series of stamps portraying dissident leaders such 
as Jacek Kuron and Adam Michnik. That same year, the 
Solidarity organization in Krakow issued a stamp in honor of 
George Orwell. During 1986, dissidents printed a set of 
stamps commemorating "' 150 Years of the Underground Press 
in Poland." In addition, the underground produced forged 
Polish currency bearing the portrait of Lech Walesa in place of 
the figures who appeared on genuine banknotes. Dissidents 
reportedly printed a banknote containing the likeness of Gen 
Wojciech Jaruzelski and the inscription, “30 Pieces of Silver.” 
Crude forgeries of US currency, designed as novelty items, also 
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appeared. During 1985, for instance, an oversized counterfeit 
of a $100 bill appeared in Poland with Walesa's picture in 
place of Benjamin Franklin's portrait. 

The producers of underground publications faced a variety 
of obstacles. Dissidents understandably were reluctant to 
discuss openly the details of production and dissemination 
techniques. Most individual publishing enterprises were 
comprised of small numbers of people who strived to keep 
their identities and the location of their equipment well- 
concealed. Materials were first produced on typewriters using 
carbon paper or on mimeograph machines but the opposition 
increasingly came to rely on offset and silk-screen presses. 
The printing process was itself dispersed, particular functions 
being assigned to different locations. According to the 
production chief, Warsaw's Tygodnik Mazowsze needed 37 
apartments, 30 of which were used in preparing each issue. 
Funds to acquire and maintain equipment came from publi- 
cation sales, but Solidarity sympathizers abroad also collected 
financial assistance and made it available. The dissemination 
of underground publications necessarily involved significantly 
large numbers of people and great risk. Once printed, copies 
were reportedly sent to a variety of locations, where kolportery 
(literally, ''hawkers'') collected them for delivery to subscribers. 
In the case of Tygodnik Mazowsze, this led to the creation of a 
huge distribution network. 

The Polish government responded to underground publishing 
with a curious strategy that blended harassment, repression, 
propaganda attacks, disinformation, and apparent neglect. 
The regime attempted to limit underground publications 
through strictures on the availability of printing supplies. 
Stationery shops were required to record all purchases of more 
than 1,000 sheets of paper. Agents of the Security Service 
(Sluzba Bezpieczenstwa) reportedly monitored such purchases 
and penetrated several underground organizations. From time 
to time, officials arrested individuals connected with dissident 
publications. Anyone engaged in such activity could be 
detained for 48 hours and fined up to 50,000 zlotys-the 
amount earned by an average Pole in two months. The 
authorities sometimes confiscated automobiles belonging to 
distributors, presumably to hamper the latter's ability to 
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continue their work. In some cases, the Security Service closed 
printing operations completely. 

The regime also conducted a major PSYOP effort of its own 
to discredit the underground media. This campaign contained 
a variety of themes, one of which posited that underground 
publications were tools of the West-especially the United 
States. For example, the official press frequently claimed that 
US dollars were sent to the underground to ferment unrest in 
Poland. Also, infrequent factual errors in the underground 
media offered opportunities for the regime to attack their 
credibility. Moreover, government agents periodically engaged 
in black propaganda. In some instances, portions of genuine 
publications, were excised and replaced with forged texts. On 
other occasions, security officials produced forgeries of entire 
journals. And in still other cases, erroneous or otherwise 
embarrassing information was covertly supplied to publishers 
who reproduced it in good faith. For the most part, however, 
underground publishers discovered and exposed such activities. 

Despite governmental attempts to close them down, Poland's 
underground media remained prodigious by East European 
standards. True, the sheer extent of underground publishing 
rendered it difficult for the regime to suppress such activity 
entirely, even if Polish officials had made a concerted effort to 
do so. Nevertheless, why they did not adopt even stronger 
measures raises some interesting questions. It may well be 
true, as one Western journalist suggested, that the government 
could not stamp out the underground media without causing 
uproar at home and making Poland an international outcast. 
This consideration might have grown even greater after 
Mikhail Gorbachev assumed power in the USSR. The regime 
might also have concluded that it could not hope to win 
genuine popular support and must therefore tolerate the 
phenomenon. Then, too, government officials might have 
believed that the underground press allowed dissidents to vent 
their frustrations in a relatively harmless manner so long as 
opposition remained largely confined to the realm of theory. 

The underground press criticized and challenged the 
political, social, and economic status quo. During the martial 
law period, dissident media served primarily to report 
instances of repression and to encourage resistance among the 
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populace. For example, they published information on political 
prisoners, endorsed strikes and demonstrations, and advocated 
noncooperation with the regime (e.g., election boycotts). When 
it became apparent that direct confrontation would not bring 
about the restoration of Solidarity (or other reforms), the 
underground press as a whole resigned itself to a long-term 
struggle with the authorities. 

Underground publishing reflected a variety of political trends, 
from right-wing Polish conservatism to liberal democratic 
socialism. However, nearly all publications shared some 
common goals. According to a report issued in early 1987 by 
the Social, Council for Independent Publishers, they strived to 
propagate undistorted Polish history, Poland's struggles for 
independence, the postwar rule of communism in Poland, and 
methods of national resistance. In this way, they hoped to 
expose "ideological myths" and "propaganda falsehoods of the 
communists." 

In its attempts to achieve these goals, the underground 
press addressed a wide range of domestic and international 
issues. Violations of human rights and the absence of genuine 
democracy in Poland continued to bulk large in its reportage, 
but it also devoted significant attention to economic affairs in 
light of the chronic shortages and debt problems that plagued 
the Poles. It reflected and encouraged debates over the extent to 
which dissidents might work for reform through participation 
in legal organizations such as the workers' councils that were 
set up following the banning of Solidarity. 

Significantly, the emergence of the Freedom and Peace 
Movement (Wolnosc i Pokoj), which encouraged arms reduction 
and resistance to compulsory service in the Polish People's 
Army, also received favorable attention from the underground 
media, as did environmental issues. Particularly noteworthy was 
the underground media's increased coverage of international 
questions such as US-Soviet arms negotiations, Gorbachev's 
apparent efforts at internal reform, and economic developments 
in China. Despite glasnost and perestroika, however, the 
underground media generally continued to criticize the Soviets 
and praise the Americans. 


The underground press clearly constituted the principal 
means for the dissemination of opposition PSYOP, but 
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dissidents also extended their efforts to the realm of electronic 
media. Radio broadcasting proved to be highly vulnerable to 
jamming and to detection by the authorities, but it continued 
to resurface from time to time. Dissidents with some 
experience in electronics constructed ersatz transmitters and 
made brief broadcasts on FM frequencies from the roofs of 
large buildings. Collectively called Radio Solidarity, such 
transmissions first appeared on the airwaves during April 
1982, after which they were broadcast in several different cities. 
Program content was necessarily limited, but broadcasts 
usually addressed such current affairs as price hikes or the 
significance, of historical anniversaries. In some instances, 
these transmissions successfully overrode television signals in 
order to convey a brief verbal message or a ''still'’ image of the 
slogan Solidarnosc zuje (Solidarity lives). 

Dissident psyopsers also made good use of videocassette 
recorders (VCR), audiotape recorders, and even microcomputers. 
Poland contained an estimated 500,000 to 700,000 privately 
owned VCRs. The NOWA underground publishing enterprise 
distributed not only Western films but also videocassettes on 
Polish subjects produced by the Paris-based Videoknotakt 
organization. Domestic productions, such as filmed interviews 
with Lech Walesa, also circulated widely. Government author- 
ities attempted to suppress this activity-primarily by confis- 
cations at the border-but the trade continued to flourish. The 
underground also prepared and disseminated a large variety of 
audiocassettes containing antiregime songs, news commen- 
taries, interviews, and lectures on Polish history. Some of 
these tapes reportedly were broadcast over factory loudspeaker 
systems. Finally, several clever computer owners managed to 
generate antiregime texts or games. According to an acerbic 
report published in the hard-line military newspaper Zolnierz 
Wolnosci (Soldier of F reedo", Western interests inspired some 
programmers to create programs that promoted anticommunist 
attitudes. 

Despite various crackdowns by the authorities, the under- 
ground media remained a part of the Polish sociopolitical 
scene. Dissidents stood in a centuries-old tradition of con- 
spiratorial information activity, and their eagerness to utilize 
modern technology rendered it virtually impossible for the 
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regime to suppress their efforts. As suggested above, the 
government might have decided to tolerate this situation; 
nevertheless, the opposition media in Poland provided a 
real-world example of the success that can be attained 
through nongovernmental PS Y OP. 


The Libyan Raid as a 
Psychological Operation 


Col Frank L. Goldstein, USAF 


The use and employment of US forces in psychological 
operations is a basic but little understood part of US doctrine. 
The use of US forces to achieve national strategic and tactical 
security objectives is the basis of PSYOP planning. Security 
objectives include the influencing of friendly, neutral, and/or 
enemy audiences to behave favorably or unobstructively 
toward US national security. A psychological operation is any 
operation that conveys selected information and indicators to 
foreign individuals and groups and influences emotions, 
motives, objective reasoning, and ultimately the behavior of 
the target audience. Such an operation should also induce or 
reinforce foreign attitudes and behavior that are favorable to 
US objectives. The target audience is a foreign group that may 
include hostile military forces but can also be neutral or 
friendly. 

The stated purposes of the US raid on Libya as reported in 
the press were to emphasize the cost of state-sponsored 
terrorism, to damage terrorist operations, and to encourage 
internal insurrection (New Y ork Times, 5 May 1986). 1 view the 
US Libyan raid as strictly a psychological operation, an 
operation planned and carried out to achieve a psychological 
point of view. 

An analysis of the Libyan situation prior to the US raid 
would have revealed the following scenario. 


* Was a psychological operation required? The answer 
would be yes. The United States needed to influence attitudes 
and behaviors concerning terrorism among enemy, friendly, 
and neutral audiences, especially with Libya and Muammar 


Qadhafi. 
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¢ What would be the best psychological operation approach? 
The best approach in consideration of prior attempts to 
influence Qadhafi and others would be a limited tactical air 
strike. 

e What was the psychological situation? The psychological 
situation revealed that many nations, friendly, neutral, and 
enemy, were not taking seriously the US concern about state- 
sponsored terrorism. Colonel Qadhafi had revealed himself to 
have mood swings and to be susceptible to depressive 
episodes. Intelligence and the media revealed that there was 
underlying dissatisfaction within the Libyan government with 
the current policies of Qadhafi. Additionally, the world had 
just been --objected to a series of terrorist acts and appeared 
receptive to such a raid. 

¢ Would an air strike have a strategic psychological effect? 
A successful air strike against Libya and Qadhafi could 
produce the following: (a) notice to all nations that the US 
would not tolerate state-sponsored terrorism, (b) notice to 
Qadhafi that his power was not absolute, (c) notice to 
anti-Qadhafi forces in Libya that the current actions of Libya 
could reap dire consequences for all, (d) a reduction in 
terrorist acts as Qadhafi and his forces would be forced to 
regroup, and (e) additional time to get other Western nations 
more involved in antiterrorist operations. On 15 April 1986, 
the United States, using Air Force and Navy resources, carried 
out a bombing raid on Libyan targets. 


The results of that raid among enemies: 


¢ Qadhafi instructed his operatives to deemphasize attacks 
on US military targets but to look for easier US targets 
(Washington Post, 4 May 1986). 

* The Soviets contended that Libya's failed defense was a 
failure of men, not weapons-some Libyan officers were purged. 

¢ The absence of any promised Soviet military support and 
the fact that the Soviet Union and Libya did not negotiate a 
formal treaty pledging Moscow to come to Colonel Qadhafi's aid 
demonstrates that the USSR was not willing to back up Qadhafi 
with more than words (Christian Science Monitor, 24 April 
1986). 
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¢ There was a decline in Qadhafi's popularity-and some 
decline was already ongoing due to economic policy. 

¢ The Soviets openly questioned Qadhafi's wisdom-a high 
Soviet official was quoted as saying ''Khadafy is a madman on 
top of a pile of gold"" (Washington Post, 24 April 1986). 

¢ Syria publicly and openly rejected the idea that Syria has 
any connection with terrorist activities. 

¢ The Soviets found themselves in a double bind: if they 
helped Qadhafi too much they would drive him further away 
from conservative Arab support. If they didn't help him, he might 
destroy himself and the Soviet foothold in the Middle East. 


Results of the raid among neutral nations: 


¢ Sixty-five percent of the French people supported the United 
States and were critical of their own government's nonsupport 
(Washington Post, 24 April 1986). 

¢ Saudi Arabia rejected a Libyan appeal for financial aid 
(Washington Post, 1 May 1986). 

¢ Several Arab nations, while delivering perfunctory denun- 
ciations of the United States, privately expressed congratu- 
lations. Two Arab countries didn't even issue any complaints 
(rag and Tunisia). Egypt's, OQman's, and United Arab Emirates' 
official responses were noticeably mild. The newspapers of 
Jordan and Tunisia did not run editorials on the action (Los 
Angeles Times, 27 April 1986). 

¢ A Libyan call for an emergency Arab summit meeting 
resulted in Iraq, Jordan, Syria, and Saudi Arabia stating they 
would be unable to attend. 


The raid's results among friends: 


* There was strong support against terrorism at the Tokyo 
Economic Summit. 

¢ European allies were persuaded to take basic concerted 
action against terrorism-a blow for reason as well as 
deterrence (New York Times, 24 April 1986). 

* Despite an initial outcry, west European countries moved 
with quiet determination on four fronts: They kicked out a 
number of Libyan diplomats and suspected agents, signifi- 
cantly increased intelligence through sharing and coordination, 
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encouraged their nationals to leave Libya, and quietly cut 
much of their trade with Libya (Boston Globe, 25 April 1986). 


In terms of Colonel Qadhafi's own personality, he made no 
major radio, TV, or personal appearance for almost six 
months. On the 16th anniversary of his expelling the US from 
Wheelus Air Base, a major event in Libya to which the foreign 
press was invited to hear a major speech, Qadhafi did not 
appear. Fewer than 2,000 attended. Videotapes were presented, 
revealing an exhausted-looking Qadhafi fidgeting in his chair, 
speaking in a hoarse voice, and making a speech devoid of his 
usual fiery rhetoric. This lackluster performance reinforced the 
belief that' Qadhafi was slow to recover from the shock of the 
15 April raid (Time Magazine, 23 June 1986). He began to 
reappear late in August 1986 in both public and TV formats. 

The raid's effect on underlying dissatisfaction within Libya 
can be supported by the following comments: 


* Qadhafi is still in control but soul-searching is under 
way. He began relooking at Libyan efforts in Chad and Sudan. 
Some senior Libyan leaders have talked openly about a lower 
Libyan profile in terrorism (Washington Post, 4 May 1986). 

* The US raid forced Qadhafi to share power with the four 
members of Libya's ruling Revolutionary Council (Time Magazine, 
23 June 1986). 

* A summary of several stories can equate to the notion 
that the raid may have strengthened Qadhafi in the limited 
sense that the masses may now not be ready to overthrow 
him. However, the regular officer corps and influential citizens 
may be more willing to attempt to modify his behavior. 

* It should be noted that without US intervention, 10 
attempts to remove Qadhafi by members of his military have 
occurred since 1980 (Los Angeles Times, 27 April 1986). 


The reception of the raid by the countries of the world was to 
some extent known before the raid and should be judged more 
as action taken than in words spoken. The European allies, 
recipients of most terrorist acts carried out against the West, 
are always fearful of additional acts. Since the raid, there has 
been unprecedented security and the sharing of antiterrorist 
information. An economic summit took place in which terrorist 
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activities were discussed and meaningful ground rules were 
set up by the Western allies. 

The raid on Libya appears to have been extremely successful 
as a psychological operation; yet it is doubtful that it was 
originally planned as a psychological operation. While any 
operation can have a psychological component, often that 
component is not a major consideration in planning and its 
effects are underestimated. If the raid had been originally 
planned as a psychological operation, the attack on Qadhafi's 
personal dwelling would have had to remain on the target list. 
But the tactical air strike would not need to be as accurate in 
a PSYOP mission. For example, the use of sonic booms and 
attacks on less-defended targets would most likely have 
produced the same results. However, in the final analysis, if 
senior planners considered the Libyan raid as a psychological 
operation, it achieved all its goals. 


The Role of Military 
Psychological Operations 
in Support of National 
Antidrug Policy 


Maj James V. Keifer, USAF, Retired 


War does not belong in the realm of arts and sciences; rather 
it is part of man's social existence.... Politics, moreover, is the 
womb in which war develops. 


-Carl von Clausewitz 


The United States is engaged in a war against a drug culture 
that threatens to destroy the nation's social-political-economic 
fabric. The war is being fought on both domestic and foreign 
fronts against a culture of users and providers of illegal drugs. 
The national drug control strategy targets both supply and 
demand. National policy statements by Congress in the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1988 and by the president's 1990 strategy 
statement imply this to be a war of annihilation, but limited 
two- and 10-year goals make deterrence more realistically the 
objective of this strategy-deterring illegal drug use and 
trafficking. The US military, as an instrument of national 
policy, has been brought actively-although with definite 
limits-into this engagement. To fight the war, the US military 
establishment has decided-or has had decided for it-to avoid 
using one of its most potent weapons: PSY OP. Ironically, the 
US government believes it is important to bring other 
psychological instruments on both domestic and foreign 
fronts. If this country expects to achieve victory over illegal 
drugs, biases against the use of US military PSYOP should be 
recognized and put aside. 

Is the nation truly at risk? What is the national antidrug 
policy, and what are its priorities, goals, tools, and strategies? 
What is the role of the US military in pursuing national 
antidrug policy? How can US military PSYOP be employed to 
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support the war against illegal drugs? To answer these 
questions, this essay examines how our national leaders 
define the threat. It also reviews recent drug policy, strategy, 
goals, and objectives, concentrating on those roles in which 
the military and PSYOP are most likely to become engaged. 


The Threat Defined 


National Security Decision Directive (NSDD) 221 of 1986 
defines international drug trafficking as a national security 
threat to the United States. With the signing of this directive, 
the president placed illegal international drug trafficking on 
the official agenda of the National Security Council (NSC). This 
action established a requirement for the secretary of state to 
coordinate, through the chiefs of missions, all drug-related 
assistance, information, and activities within foreign countries. 
The State Department also served as the link between Central 
Intelligence and insurgency. The Director of Central Intelli- 
gence (DCD) was assigned responsibility to collect, analyze, and 
disseminate intelligence on the trade of illegal drugs. The 
secretary of defense was tasked to manage military drug-related 
activities, including plans, operations, intelligence support, 
drug interdiction, training of foreign military counterparts, and 
other related support. I 

Even with the threat established, national policy and objec- 
tives were ambiguous at best. Activities reflected need for a 
national mechanism to coordinate interagency efforts and to 
provide expert, professional guidance. The political community 
saw the need for a clear-cut policy to attack the drug problem 
and put substance behind rhetoric. Things began to move-in 
the terms of Clausewitz, "If war is part of policy, policy will 
determine its character. As policy becomes more ambitious 
and vigorous, so will war."'~ 

The President of the United States and the US Congress 
declared war on drugs with the passing of the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act of 1988.3 This legislation established the National 
Drug Control Program (NDCP) and created the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) within the Executive 
Office of the President, effective January 1989.4 William J. 
Bennett was named director of ONDCP to orchestrate the 
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activities of participating agencies that were contributing to 
the combined effort. His position was designed to provide 
guidance, consistency, and continuity, and to resolve jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

Bennett's assignment to head ONDCP, leading a serious com- 
bined interagency effort, and to implement a comprehensive 
program to fight a burgeoning social-economic-medical 
problem, signaled an increased resolve in antidrug policy. 
Legislation directed the ONDCP director to set policies, 
objectives, and priorities for the NDCP and to provide the 
annual national drug control strategy for the president's 
presentation to Congress by 1 February each year. Congress 
required the strategy to include both long-range goals and 
short-term! (achievable within two years) measurable objec- 
tives. Further requirements were to (1) define the balance 
between expenditures for supply reduction and demand reduc- 
tion and (2) submit a review of state and local government 
efforts to support the program'5 


National Drug Policy 


Responsible directly to the president for recommending 
changes in the program's organization, management, and 
budget, the director of ONDCP serves as the executive branch 
representative on drug issues before Congress. He or she 
coordinates and monitors the implementation, execution, and 
fulfillment of the program's policies, objectives, and priorities 
by designated agencies. When agencies' policies fail to meet 
the responsibilities required by the national drug control 
strategy, the director notifies the agency head and directs that 
measures be taken to comply. The director also serves as chief 
consultant to state and local governments on national drug 
control matters.s 

The Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988 provided the director with 
three principal subordinates: a deputy director for demand 
reduction, a deputy director for supply reduction, and an 
associate director to head a Bureau of State and Local Affairs. 
The president was responsible for nominating appointees to 
these positions. When confirmed by the Senate, they were 
prohibited from simultaneously holding other federal govern- 
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ment positions.? The act recognized ''the magnitude of the 
illicit drug problem and the threat it poses ;:to the] national 
security of the United States."'8 Disavowing proposals to 
decriminalize drugs, the act went on to say that "legalization of 
illegal drugs ... is an unconscionable surrender in a war in 
which, for the future of our country and the lives of our 
children, there can be no substitute for total victory."' 9 It then 
proclaimed, "It is the declared policy of the United States 
Government to create a Drug-Free America by 1995." 10 

The primary executive branch departments and agencies 
responsible for illegal drug supply reduction activities include 
the departments of Justice, Treasury, State, Transportation, 
Agriculture, Health and Human Services, Interior, and Defense; 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Agency for International 
Development, the United States Information Agency (USIA), 
and the United States Postal Service. Those designated as 
primaries for demand reduction activities include the depart- 
ments of Health and Human Services, Education, Housing and 
Urban Development, Labor, and Veterans Affairs. Additionally, 
the judicial system and various state and local agencies 
support the NDCP activities. 

As the lead federal agency for the war on illegal drug trade, 
ONDCP was tasked to outline the national strategy, establish 
tangible short- and long-term goals, and coordinate and monitor 
those departments, agencies, and bureaus designated to take 
the battle to the enemy. The office published National Drug 
Strategies in September 1989 and January 1990. These 
documents served as the president's reports to Congress on 
the status of activities and intentions of the National Drug 
Control Program. II 

Prior to establishing the ONDCP, the Executive Office of the 
President had promulgated the National Drug Strategy and 
Implementation Plan of 1988. This document identified six presi- 
dential goals: drug-free workplaces, drug-free schools, expanded 
treatment, improved international cooperation, strengthened 
drug law enforcement, and increased public awareness and 
prevention. Strategy focused on reducing the supply of illegal 
drugs, both grown in and imported into this country, and on 
reducing the demand for illegal drugs in the United States. 
The plan characterized the drug problem as multidimensional, 
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involving medical, legal, security, economic, social, and 
educational aspects. The threat was defined in terms of drug 
type, production source, production increase, international 
cartel control, use of high technology, increased violence, and 
high-profit/low-risk crime. !2 President George H. Bush, in a 
September 1989 televised address to a nationwide audience, 
introduced the first strategy produced by the Office for National 
Drug Control Policy. His presentation outlined domestic and 
foreign objectives of a multifaceted attack on illegal drugs. On 
the domestic front, the president said the battle would be 
fought through programs of deglamorization, education, 
rehabilitation, and punishment. Foreign measures centered 
around programs of eradication, interdiction, extradition, and 
certification. 

In his introduction to the 1989 National Drug Control 
Strategy, the director acknowledged that the national policy as 
articulated in the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988-''it is the 
declared policy of the United States Government to create a 
Drug-Free America by 1995"13—js admirable but unrealistic. " 
Bennett proposed in its place, ''the highest priority of our drug 
policy must be a stubborn determination further to reduce the 
overall level of drug use nationwide-experimental first use, 
,casual' use, regular use, and addiction alike. ” 

This report from ONDCP concluded that the situation con- 
cerning illegal drugs was deteriorating rather than improving. 
Crime, health, and economic factors pointed to a growing 
problem. (Evidence at the time-figures showing declining 
casual use-suggested that the problems were primarily 
caused by addiction.) On both the foreign and domestic fronts, 
illegal drugs were cited as being imminently available; and the 
problems were readily evident. Commenting on the need to put 
realism into the national antidrug abuse policy statement, 
Bennett charged that a de facto policy vacuum existed. He said 
it was time to accept the fact that the war on drugs, to be 
effective, would be protracted in both time and reach. Serious, 
coordinated efforts and significant resources were needed to 
get a grip on the demand for and supply of illegal drugs. 1° 
Saying it would lead to a national disaster, Bennett articulated 
his adamant opposition to proposals for legalizing drugs. |! 
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While building on the strategy from the Executive Office of 
the President, the 1989 National Drug Control Strategy was 
more than mere restatement of the 1988 plan. Unrealistic goals 
were rewritten and valid strategies were reorganized. The 1989 
document outlined the national priorities as: (1) the criminal 
justice system, (2) treatment programs, (3) education, com- 
munity, and business actions, (4) international initiatives, 
(5) interdiction activities, (6) research, and (7) intelligence. As 
mandated by the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988, two- and 
10-year objectives were listed. A statement on the process of 
implementing the national priorities was submitted with 
funding requirements. State- and local-level legislation 
initiatives were proposed to add consistency to activities below 
the federal level. The report articulated the importance of 
comprehensive information management to the program. 18 

The strategy recognized the contributions of a compre- 
hensive information management program to the success of 
the antidrug campaign. In Bennett's introduction of the 
strategy, he expressed that coherent and coordinated policy- 
making depended upon the timely sharing of information. 
"Our national policy must be to maximize the sharing and use 
of relevant information among appropriate government 
organizations and to minimize impediments to its operational 
use."I? He focused on improving automated data-processing 
systems and command, control, and communications (C 3) 
networks. In this context, information management referred to 
the intelligence function and communications systems rather 
than programs to provide people with educational material or 
persuasive information. 

While the 1989 National Drug Control Strategy outlined 
initiatives that targeted supply-side activities, no relevant 
clear-cut policy statement on them was articulated. To remedy 
this omission, Bennett stated in the 1990 report that ''the 
policy of the United States is to disrupt, to dismantle, and 
ultimately to destroy the illegal market for drugs." 2° 

The 1990 National Drug Control Strategy was essentially a 
continuation of the previous year's strategy. Its major goals 
included (1) restoring order and security to American neigh- | 
borhoods, (2) dismantling drug-trafficking organizations, 
(3) helping drug users break their habits, and (4) preventing 
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those who have never used illegal drugs from starting. The 
strategy again called for cohesive, multifront attacks on both 
the supply and demand sides of the drug problem. In addition, 
the program's purpose was (1) to reduce to the maximum 
degree possible illegal drug supply and availability, (2) to 
provide treatment for users of illegal drugs and to actively 
discourage people from becoming involved with illegal drugs, 
and (3) to provide robust enforcement of drug laws by holding 
traffickers, sellers, the money-laundering structure, buyers, 
and users accountable.2! National priorities for the strategy 
were directed as follows: 


1. strengthening the criminal justice system, 

2. expanding and improving drug-treatment programs, 

3. developing programs to keep illegal drugs out of educa- 
tion systems, communities, and the workplace, 

4. pursuing international initiatives, 

5. enhancing interdiction efforts, 

6. building on the research agenda, and 

7. coordinating the intelligence agenda. 22 


Both supply and demand aspects were targeted for attack by 
the criminal justice system through actions to deter the use of 
illegal drugs, to disrupt the trafficking network, and to arrest, 
prosecute, and punish drug criminals. The 1990 strategy 
reinforced the 1989 strategy, which called for dismantling traf- 
ficking systems by apprehending and prosecuting organization 
leaders and accomplices, and by taking away their illegally 
acquired wealth. The goal of additionally holding buyers, 
sellers, and users accountable was to make illegal drugs less 
desirable, more expensive, and harder to get. 2 

The Office of National Drug Control Policy recognized that 
the US could not expect to unilaterally win the war against 
illegal drugs. The 1989 international strategy was designed to 
disrupt and dismantle the multinational criminal organizations 
that support the production, processing, transportation, and 
distribution of drugs to the United States and to other nations. 
Building on that strategy, the 1990 programs were aimed not 
only at drug-producing, transit, and consumer countries, but 
also toward nations still experiencing few or no problems with 
illegal drugs by helping to strengthen resolve and resistance to 
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use and trafficking inside their territories. The 1990 report 
articulated the need for international cooperation if objectives 
were to be met. 

Three near-term goals the national strategy sought to attain 
in the international arena were as follows: 


1, providing support to help strengthen the political will 
and institutional capabilities of three Andean Ridge countries 
(Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia) by enabling them to fight illegal 
drug-producing and drug-trafficking organizations in their 
respective countries, 

2. helping law enforcement and military structures of the 
three countries to combat cocaine trade more effectively, and 

3. incapacitating trafficking organizations that operate in 
the three countries. To ensure understanding of and to 
develop support for the measures, the 1990 strategy tasked 
that ''U.S. information and public awareness programs will 


explain and support the attainment of the three goals outlined 
above." 24 


The 1990 strategy added a new dimension-the implemen- 
tation of international public information initiatives to directly 
support other international policies and programs. "An active 
public information campaign will provide vital information to 
foreign publics, leaders, and government officials to build 
support for United States and host country actions to combat 
drug production, trafficking, and consumption. "25 Receiving 
policy guidance from the Department of State (DOS), the USIA 
(with support from other federal agencies) was assigned 
responsibility for coordinating and leading the international 
information effort. These initiatives focused on informing 
foreign audiences about the problems caused by illegal drugs 
with respect to their national security, economic welfare, and 
environment. International information programs were to 
educate foreign audiences about the consequences of using 
illegal drugs. Another initiative of the international information 
program was to describe the US domestic drug problem and 
the progress experienced in fighting it. 26 

The 1990 National Drug Control Strategy included a 
commitment to long-term research in the fields of treatment, 
education and prevention, criminal justice, and drug use. 
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Research provided a base of knowledge for fighting the drug 
problem and a foundation for future strategies. Research 
projects included these: 


1. developing enhanced databases on drug production and 
consumption, and on the economic impact of drugs, including 
cost/benefit analyses of programs designed to reduce drug 
use; 

2. developing regional and state drug-related data to improve 
the analysis and accuracy of assessing drug control effective- 
ness; 

3. expanding domestic programs to collect information on 
illegal drugs and their use; 

4. increasing scientific and technological research projects 
focused on strengthening drug enforcement and interdiction 
capabilities; and 

5. increasing research into drug treatment to emphasize com- 
plications caused by addiction, acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome (AIDS), and pregnancy. 27 


The intelligence agenda, designed to understand and fight 
illegal drugs better, included acquisition, analysis, and 
management of information. The National Drug Intelligence 
Center was tasked to coordinate, consolidate, and distribute 
pertinent information to appropriate agencies. Responsibility 
for coordinating and overseeing drug-related intelligence- 
gathering activities of the national foreign intelligence com- 
munity was tasked to the DCI. The strategy required all 
members of the nation's foreign intelligence community to 
share data relevant to drug trafficking and drug-related money 
laundering. This included requiring DOD's intelligence com- 
ponents to actively support the collection of foreign drug-related 
intelligence requirements outlined in the National Drug Control 
Strategy.28 

To effectively manage the National Drug Control Program, 
ONDCPF established coordinating mechanisms, developed 
report and study requirements, and set up systemic measures 
to oversee priority objectives. The Supply Reduction Working 
Group, the Demand Reduction Working Group, the Research 
and Development (R&D) Committee, and the Drug-Related 
Financial Crimes Policy Group were created to coordinate 
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interagency activities. Drug control program agencies were 
created within federal departments, agencies, and bureaus to 
manage the organizations' internal activities and serve as 
single points of contact for responding to drug issues. Lead 
agencies were designated to direct, coordinate, and provide 
expertise to specific activities. Management studies included 
the Executive Reorganization Study, the Department of Justice 
Reorganization Report, the R&D Facilities Plan, and reports on 
communications and automated data-processing initiatives. 
The Office for Treatment Improvement was created within the 
Department of Health and Human Services to lead the federal 
effort to improve the nation's drug-treatment activities. Infor- 
mation clearinghouses were set up in departments, agencies, 
and bureaus to access data readily. The National Drug Intelli- 
gence Center was established to oversee information manage- 
ment. Statutes were implemented at state and local levels to 
deny convicted drug offenders access to specific federal benefit 
programs. A programming and budgeting system was created 
within ONDCP. Model legislation on drug-free workplaces was 
provided to state and local governments. 2° 

Information management initiatives-developing command, 
control, communications, and intelligence networks-were 
built on the previous year's strategy. The only notable difference 
was in the change of the terms from communications to 
telecommunications. The strategy again focused on upgrading 
hardware, integrating systems, and providing means for secure 
communications. The DOD, as executive agent for implementing 
communications systems, created the Counter-Drug Telecom- 
munications Integration Office within the Defense Communi- 
cations Agency to serve as the focal point for all telecommuni- 
cations activities related to the enforcement of drug policy. 30 


An Assessment 


Both the president (NSDD 211, 1986) and Congress (Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act, 1988) unambiguously articulated official 
positions that illegal drugs are a threat to national security. 
They agreed that the political objective, elimination of demand 
for and supply of illegal drugs, deserved an extensive effort 
and merited significant expenditure of resources. The problem 
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was identified in global terms with an objective to co-opt 
worldwide support for counternarcotics initiatives. War was 
declared-not the conventional sense of a military shooting 
war (although blood most certainly was to be shed), but one of 
police actions, economic sanctions, information activities, 
social programs, and other nonmilitary means. 

The enemy in this war is the drug culture-drug cartels and 
drug users. The drug cartels cannot be likened to the con- 
temporary economic entities; a cartel is a flexible system of 
organizations involved in growing, producing, transporting, 
distributing, selling, and money-laundering processes. High 
profitability has provided them an immense resource base. 
The cartels are motivated by profit rather than ideology. Users 
of illegal drugs cut across the full spectrum of society, from the 
homeless to professionals to influential leaders. The group 
includes both casual and addicted drug abusers. Their motiva- 
tions for using illegal drugs are equally diverse. 

Just as the war against illegal drugs is not fought against a 
conventional enemy, it should not be considered an ideological 
conflict. It is unlike most other political wars including the 
War on Poverty waged by the Great Society during the 1960s. 
Because the drug problem transcends many cultural boun- 
daries, care must be taken to consider relevant issues such as 
social, health, safety, and economic factors, and to avoid 
morality issues. In seeking international cooperation, the 
perception of selling American values to other countries must 
be avoided. Actions and propaganda should be controlled, so 
as to preclude being tagged '' Yankee imperialism" or '' American 
hegemony." 

The closest parallel we have to this war is the battle against 
alcohol that took place during prohibition-a war that was lost 
but that certainly compromised national objectives. Proponents 
of legalization can be expected to argue the logic of prohibition 
repeal in their efforts to sway the public to support such 
measures. The reasons for prohibition's failure must be 
understood if history is not destined to repeat itself. Care must 
also be taken in arguing against legalization to avoid the 
pitfalls of incomplete truths and invalid logic that cannot 
stand the tests of intense scrutiny or time. 
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The Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988, in declaring that national 
policy was to make a drug-free America by 1995, reflected 
election-year rhetoric. Remarkably, the political process that 
created this legislation didn't prevent the promulgation of a 
generally comprehensive?! and reasonably good product-but 
it did serve to dilute some of the potential it carried. While 
putting together a product calculated to appeal to the American 
public, members of Congress ensured that their power would 
not be diminished.3? Appropriately, the legislation directed 
attacks against both supply and demand of illegal drugs. °° It 
also stressed both counterforce and countervalue Strategies. 
With respect to one strategy that has been suggested by some- 
the legalization of certain drug offenses-Congress refused to 
compromise.34 On the positive side, the single-point manager 
established a mechanism for coordinating efforts and resolving 
disputes. The requirement that leaders of the ONDCP not hold 
any other public office kept the president from appointing 
part-time people.35 On the negative side, the political nature of 
the legislation tied the effectiveness of the program to (1) its 
position on the president's agenda and (2) its proximity to 
election day. 

Supply-side measures receive the attention of Congress, but 
the trafficking of illegal narcotics isn't their exclusive target. 
Prevention and treatment programs for this legislation demand 
side attention. Certification requirements focus on govern- 
ments of countries in which drugs are produced and through 
which they transit. Measures to break up money-laundering 
schemes put pressure on a shadowy support structure that 
helps the cartels to reap the huge profits of their trade. 
Opposition to decriminalizing illegal drugs, while supportive of 
the national policy stated by Congress, will eventually generate 
the requirement to produce facts from research to support this 
stance. 

The most notable shortcoming of the legislation is the com- 
paratively little formal authority given the director's position, 
particularly in the light of its extensive responsibilities. The 
director has few immediately assigned resources and only 
limited fiscal control. While Congress is expected to keep its 
control over the purse, authorizing the director to manage the 
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distribution of confiscated assets/ resources would provide the 
position with a significant carrot for resolving turf battles. 

Most of the combatants in the drug war are assigned to the 
numerous supporting departments, agencies, and bureaus. 
With no formal control over them, the director must resort to 
convincing, persuading, or otherwise getting these supporting 
elements to do the work according to plans. Resolution of 
problems and conflicts tends to be a matter of Capitol Hill 
politics,36 a personality-dependent requirement ideally suited 
to a person with good diplomatic skills. Disagreements of 
consequence must be resolved by the president or significant 
others in the Washington community. Further, few would 
argue that the director's position holds stature equal to such 
leaders as the secretary of state, secretary of defense, attorney 
general, or national security advisor. Not a formal member of 
the cabinet or the NSC, the director sits in only when the topic 
of illegal drugs is on the agenda. 

Articulating the national policy for demand-side measures, 
Bennett's September 1989 National Drug Control Strategy 
changed Congress's declaration from unrealistic (drug-free 
America by 1995) to inconsequential (reduce overall level of 
drug use). Only one of the strategy's two- and 10-year goals 37 
serves to measure the ultimate objective of the national policy 
statement for supply reduction to destroy the illegal market for 
drugs. The objectives and strategies formulated by the ONDCP 
represent a significant step forward from the Just-Say-No! 
domestic policy and interdiction instruments of the Reagan 
administration. Recognizing the complexity of the problem, the 
strategy addresses supply and demand, domestic and foreign 
arenas, law enforcement and prevention and treatment 
programs, counterforce and countervalue measures, and 
casual use and addiction. Quantified objectives are provided to 
measure some effects of the program. The two- and 10-year 
goals appear to be realistically achievable, even possibly 
unambitious. (Figures show a steadily diminishing demand for 
illegal drugs.) Bennett's uncompromising position on decrimi- 
nalization is based on emotional grounds. Research needs to 
be directed to prove the validity of this position; that the effects 
of the drugs themselves, rather than their criminal status, 
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have accelerated and amplified social, economic, health, and 
safety decay. 

The strategy outlined in the reports by ONDCP has many 
strong points. It states that one strategy alone will not win the 
war. Efforts to reduce the demand cannot be expected to work 
without measures against supply production and vice versa. 
The high profitability of drug trafficking will lead to aggressive 
marketing efforts by the cartels to counteract gains of demand- 
side programs. Interdiction efforts may thwart transportation 
networks and make smugglers think twice before trafficking 
the products, but cartels will fight these measures by cultivating 
new markets, developing new transportation strategies and 
transit rodtes for their products, and increasing rewards to 
their couriers. By the same token, supply-side measures alone 
can be unsuccessful. As long as drugs are available to tempt 
people, a portion of the population will use them. Treatment 
programs are extremely costly and none has escaped problems 
with recidivism. Incarceration is likewise costly and has hardly 
proved effective when not supported by other measures. 

Research and development (R&D), essentially an investment 
process, is the primary way this nation will come up with 
different and improved ways to fight illegal drug use. It serves 
as the tool for innovating new ideas and technologies. The 
commitment to R&D acknowledges the long-term nature of the 
war against drugs. One of the foremost obstacles the ONDCP 
faces is a dearth of accurate, up-to-date information concerning 
illegal drug use. Previous surveys were conducted too infre- 
quently and were of limited or irrelevant scope. They lacked 
sufficient scientific rigor to be reliable measures. This was one 
of the primary factors for understated program goals of the 
initial strategy published in September 1989. Funding for 
databases will enable them to be expanded and updated more 
frequently, increasing both the reliability and utility of the 
information gathered. Some R&D projects are being designed 
to improve the effectiveness of prevention and treatment 
programs by helping to reduce the demand side of the 
equation. Other programs are being advanced to improve 
technology for detecting drugs and for systems to compile, 
communicate, and coordinate information to help supply- 
reduction efforts. 
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Recognition of the need for international consensus is an 
important element of the program. Not only are bilateral 
agreements needed with drug production and transit countries 
to help them fight their internal enemies, but worldwide 
cooperation is also an instrumental part of finding a solution 
to this global crisis. Crop eradication projects will still take 
place, but the program has been deemphasized because of 
some counterproductive effects. (As drug-producing plants 
constitute the primary cash crop in many Andean Ridge 
countries, many farmers side with revolutionary factions, 
creating additional problems for their governments.) 

Another lgey element to the strategy is the importance given 
to information, education, and publicity programs (essentially, 
programs of advocacy under politically palatable titles) on both 
domestic and foreign fronts. The success of information 
strategies relies on communicating in understandable terms 
the consequences of illegal drug activity. Some initiatives are 
designed to persuade nonusers not to start, users to seek 
treatment, and traffickers to cease their activities. Because 
international understanding and backing are imperative to the 
ultimate success of this program, other initiatives seek 
support from the world community for our national objectives. 

The formation of coordinating committees is another program 
strength that promotes the sharing of ideas, resources, and 
information.*® These committees establish mechanisms to 
prevent one agency from unwittingly doing something that 
conflicts with other efforts. This initiative improves cost- 
effectiveness and prevents potential fratricide. A notably 
missing committee is one to coordinate publicity, information, 
education, diplomacy, and persuasion activities of federal, 
state, and local agencies. 

The strategy is not without its share of weaknesses. Because 
it is a long-range program, it will test the national patience of 
people who are accustomed to instant gratification. This 
constituency in turn will challenge the resolve of politicians 
whose primary concern is their own reelection. These same 
policy architects, if they don't perceive the threats-the threat 
drugs pose, and threats to reelection-as imminent, will most 
likely prove unwilling to commit sufficient assets over the long 
run to achieve success. 
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While expenditures have increased dramatically, the total 
program budget compared to low-end estimates of profits 
made by drug traffickers gives the impression that the 
administration is still trying to win votes rather than the drug 
war. This is particularly true because funding is dedicated to 
supply-reduction measures. Less than one-fifth of antidrug 
funding goes to prevention and treatment programs. Funding 
for prevention and treatment, as well as alternative programs, 
gets the short end of the stick when compared to the amount 
given to the interception of smuggled goods. 

The strategy for providing support to state- and local-level 
government programs relies on the provision of matching 
funds by the lower levels to qualify for the federal money. This 
reliance depends not only on the availability of funds for these 
purposes but also on political popularity. To attract popular 
support to raise the taxes needed to fund these programs, 
results will have to be visible with high payoffs. 

The inclusion of measurable objectives is laudable, but the 
selected objectives-with the noted exception of drug availability 
reduction-tend to measure only the demand side of the 
program. While this helps to dissuade ''body-count" tactics, 
these objectives fail to measure the effectiveness of component 
strategies and programs. 

The national policy of interrupting cartels as a departure 
point to their eventual dismantling and destruction implies a 
short-term goal of harassment. It serves to challenge cartels to 
produce new ways to circumvent measures. The absolute 
nature of the national policy-ultimately to destroy the illegal 
market for drugs-represents the objective of annihilation. If 
this is not wishful thinking but the true goal, then half-hearted 
measures will fail in the long run. 

Bringing the military into the counternarcotics strategy was 
an expedient decision for the political leadership, but one the 
military leadership looked upon with skepticism. The political 
side saw it as a way of putting defense dollars to a tangible 
use. Political reasoning generally followed this theme: while 
ships and planes are out on training missions, they can be on 
the lookout for drug smugglers. The military establishment 
saw itself being dragged into a war with no measurable 
objectives; a war that could not be won. Through appropria- 
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tions bills, Congress provided funds to fight the drug problem, 
thus easing military apprehensions about taking the costs out 

of the operating budget. Defining the Defense Department's 

fiscal authority for 1990, Congress dedicated $450 million to 

counterdrug activities.°9 This funding included $28 million for 
R&D projects and $40 million for catchall expenses defined as 

additional support to the Office for Drug Control Policy.?°: 4! 
The bulk of the spending authority, $182 million, 42 was to 
support interdiction in its lead role of detecting and monitoring 
aerial and maritime smuggling activities. While the added 
fiscal authority generated interest, the lack of significant 
measures of effectiveness make military counternarcotics 
activities a, readily available political and media target. 

Coupled with operating restrictions, in spite of the loosening of 
the posse comitatus statute, DOD resources offer more 
potential than support. Its role as lead agency in the C3 arena 
should easily show more cost-effectiveness than interdiction 
responsibilities when networks are completed and figures 
come in. 

If national objectives in the war against illegal drugs are 
met, the achievement will ultimately be a psychological one. 
Activities must be carried out on both domestic and foreign 
fronts. They must target both supply and demand cultures, 
support counterforce and countervalue measures, and address 
prevention and treatment. National resolve must be communi- 
cated in clear and concise terms. Persuasion will require both 
action and propaganda. 43 

For political reasons and other expediencies, these messages 
will have to be carried to their audiences by many different 
agencies. The 1990 strategy announced campaigns to provide 
information to foreign audiences. In the Anti-Drug Abuse Act 
of 1988, Congress established the requirement for the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy to activate a program to publicize 
the penalties for violating the legislation.44 Agency turf battles 
during World War II and the American cultural distrust of the 
psychological instrument led to prohibitions against the 
USIA's communicating directly to a domestic target audience. 
Similarly, the posse comitatus statute and other restrictive 
measures prevent US military resources from conducting ac- 
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tivities intended to influence US citizens. Domestic programs, 
therefore, must be carried out by other agencies. 

In the foreign arena, the psychological dimension must be 
exploited by all agencies involved in activities. Actions must be 
reinforced by publicity campaigns to ensure that maximum 
benefits are reaped. Successes must be underscored and 
punctuated, letting others know that alternatives exist and 
that consequences are in store for unacceptable behavior. 

Co-opting the support of nongovernment special interest 
groups is another potential role for the psychological instrument. 
Informing the public of the harm illegal drugs do to the 
environment, the economy, the health, and ultimately the 
strength of a nation could serve to coalesce and polarize 
"watchdog" groups, directing outrage and magnifying public 
opinion against cartels and their support structures. For 
instance, environmental groups such as Greenpeace might 
find that the rape of the Andean Ridge ecosystem is a target for 
one of their campaigns. The focus of attention by television 
programs such as ''60 Minutes" on chemical companies that 
exercise irresponsible management of precursor materials 
might cause them to rethink their motives for profit and to 
tighten control mechanisms. 

The top echelon of the cartel structure is not invulnerable to 
psychological inducements. For all their wealth, they are 
virtual prisoners, unable to attain status or to travel any 
appreciable distance from their fortified homesteads. Psycho- 
logical initiatives can highlight and amplify the social isolation 
these people face. Rivalries between cartels can be exploited, 
as can rivalries between ideology-motivated revolutionary 
movements and the greed-motivated cartels. 

The across-the-board rejection of any form of decriminal- 
ization places an even greater demand on the psychological 
dimension. Diplomacy has been described as a process of 
political compromise between nations.4° Because the drug 
culture has no national identity and because compromise has 
been determined unacceptable, diplomacy would seem to be 
limited to securing international cooperation from nations 
predisposed to strong antidrug policies. The goal is to convince 
people not to use illegal drugs, to convince cartels that it isn't 
in their profit-motivated interest to traffic illegal drugs, and to 
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convince the world community to act together to stop the 
trafficking of illegal drugs. Two overriding principles should 
guide the psychological effort: (1) truth is the best propaganda; 
and (2) words must follow action. 46 

To support the first principle, the government needs to 
intensify its R&D studies to come up with irrefutable reasons 
not to decriminalize drugs. These studies should compare 
health and safety, sociological, and economic factors upon 
which illegal drugs are claimed to have an impact, comparing 
states and nations that have and have not decriminalized 
drugs. This type of research should then establish a mechanism 
to control the impact of the criminal status of drugs. Emotional 
appeals will,only have temporary effects on the behavior of their 
target audiences. A comprehensive interagency campaign using 
facts should be developed by a coordinating committee. Likewise, 
morality inferences concerning drugs must be carefully tailored 
to the morals of target cultures. 

While it has been written that words are mightier than the 
sword, they must be based on substance. The principle that 
propaganda must follow action recognizes that the propa- 
gandist shouldn't make claims he is not willing to back up or 
promises he can't keep. Credibility is ideally established 
through performance of actions that serve as examples of what 
may be yet to come. This performance establishes both 
capability and resolve. If the government seeks to alienate 
cartels from their surrounding populaces by promising to 
reward and protect informants, it must be prepared to back up 
its words or suffer from challenges to its resolve. 

Alternatives must be either available or provided. For instance, 
coca-growing campesinos cannot be expected to voluntarily 
stop growing a profitable cash crop without the assurance they 
will receive a reasonable price for harvesting something not 
considered illegal. Likewise, others throughout the cartel 
structure must see some viable way to generate an income if 
they are to be induced to get out of the drug-trafficking 
business. 

Where then does the US military PSYOP community fit into 
the equation? First and foremost by ensuring that the actions 
of DOD (maritime and aerial interdiction and detection; 
monitoring and developing C3 networks) are favorably 
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communicated to the world community. This supports the 

premise of following actions with words-making would-be 
smugglers aware of the diminished likelihood of their success 
and profit, and broadcasting the nation's resolve to stop drug 

trafficking. Another role is in working with foreign counterparts 
to help them master the use of psychological instruments 

against illegal drugs. For countries whose military forces are 

used to combat drug traffickers, US military PSYOP forces can 

conduct seminars on the value of psychological operations, train 

their contemporaries, and participate in bilateral exercises to 

hone skills. For those countries whose enforcement agencies are 

civilian, US military forces can support USIA programs of 
assistance. 

Direct measures to communicate with foreign civilian popu- 
laces, while not out of the scope of possibility, are more appro- 
priately the responsibility of the USIA. That doesn't preclude a 
military PSYOP role but suggests coordination of ideas, infor- 
mation, and efforts. This role can be particularly tmportant 
because the lead agency suffers from a significant funding 
lack, given its responsibility to execute the national strategy. 

If the US government is to destroy the market for illegal 
drugs successfully, the psychological dimension will be a 
significant factor. Military PSYOP resources can contribute to 
achievement of the national objectives, but only if they are 
allowed to be used. To that end, institutional biases will have 
to be broken. Ironically, such a breaking of biases is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon. This process will include overcoming 
Western cultural fears of manipulation, resolving interagency 
turf battles, motivating the military establishment to consider 
nonlethal weapons, and educating the members of the media. 
These audiences must be made to understand that psycho- 
logical activities are amoral,?’ that they support national 
policy, and that advances in technology have made far-reaching 
communications faster and stronger. 

Dyer states the need for a national college to educate leaders 
on the nature of the instrument and how it helps them to 
implement policy.48 The public, he says, ''must be educated on 
what these activities are and how they contribute to functioning 
of the government."'49 Within the military community, education 
on the psychological dimension needs to be expanded. In 
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addition to courses of instruction at the Air Force Special 
Operations School at Hurlburt Field, Florida, and the US Army 
John F. Kennedy Special Warfare Center and School at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, blocks of instruction should be 
included in service academies and in professional military 
education courses at all levels. The Defense Information 
School at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, should include 
psychological operations orientation in its military public 
affairs training curricula. Select members of the media should 
be invited to attend military orientation courses. 

Bennett resigned from his position as director, commenting 
that he had accomplished what he had set out to do. 
Acknowledging that the war was not yet won, he offered that 
indicators were showing great promise. °° His abrupt departure 
provided focus on a national program whose status was being 
subordinated by events in the Middle East. The war is still far 
from over, and it will not be over until the national policy is 
achieved or rescinded. While national policy is likely to 
undergo redefinition, particularly as accurate and up-to-date 
information enhances the nation's databases, rescission is 
unlikely. Changing peoples' attitudes, opinions, and behavior 
will be a long-term psychological process-a process to which 
the military PSYOP community has much to offer. The sooner 
political and military leaders recognize this, the sooner the 
problem will be resolved. 
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Political-Psychological 
Dimensions of 
Counterinsurgency 


Gen Richard G. Stilwell, USA, Retired 


This paper concentrates on the psychological aspects of 
conflict because the psychological dimension deserves discrete 
treatment as the least appreciated dimension-and the least 
employed-by the United States and most of its allies. Conflicts 
erupt among groups of men, nations, or coalitions of nations 
from collision of aims or objectives for which the antagonists are 
prepared to fight and die. The conflict ends, at least temporarily, 
when one side makes the decision that there is more to be 
gained-or less to be lost by allowing the antagonist to prevail. 
The side that desists has simply lost the will to continue the 
conflict. 

An adversary's will can be eroded and broken in a number of 
ways: by military force (the application, or threat of application, 
of violence); by economic strangulation; by loss of external 
support; by apathy; and by military defections. Normally, it 
takes a combination of these to bring about an adversary's 
calculus that the "jig is up.'' Sometimes, one master stroke will 
suffice. Hopefully, nations can resolve the issue without the 
application of military force. To win without fighting, in the 
words of Sun Tzu, is ''the acme of generalship."" Any political 
leader or military commander should accomplish the mission 
in the most expeditious fashion and at minimum human cost. 


The term psychological warfare (psywar), for all its short- 
comings, succeeds in combining two meaningful subjects, 
both as old as man. Certainly, it is better than psychological 
operations which, as my mentor Paul Linebarger once said, 
leaves the issue entirely neutral. Psychological warfare seeks 
to achieve the objective where military force is unavailable or 
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inappropriate, or where it can combine with the military to 
minimize expenditures while maximizing effects. 

The Old Testament's "Book of Judges'"' provides one of the 
earliest and most effective examples of psychological warfare. 
Gideon-an imaginative fellow-and his troops were on the verge 
of being annihilated by a Midianite force of vastly superior 
strength. The Midianites were encamped in preparation for 
decisive assault on the morrow. But Gideon had an 
inspiration: Since the basic fighting unit of all armies in the 
thirteenth century B.C. was a 100-man formation, each with 
one trumpeter and one torch bearer, he reckoned he could 
create the impression of a 30,000-man force with 300 men 
properly equipped. Gideon selected 300 men and provided 
each with a lamp, a water pitcher, and a trumpet (we are not 
told where he found the extra trumpetsl). At nightfall, he had 
the 300 light their lamps (which were placed inside the 
pitchers so as to hide their light) and deploy at designated 
intervals around the Midianite camp. On his signal, they all 
broke their pitchers, lighting up the perimeter, and blew madly 
on their trumpets. The Midianites were startled out of their 
sleep and their wits. They fought among themselves, then gave 
up and retreated. (The Hebrew chronicler gives credit for this 
to the Lordl) 

Gideon's deception is not an isolated example, as any serious 
student of ancient military history can confirm. Psychological 
warfare seeks to persuade by nonviolent means. By its very 
nature, psychological warfare is open-ended; it defies an 
accurate all-encompassing definition. The best descriptor- 
although by no means all-inclusive-is propaganda, which 
unfortunately, has severe political handicaps on the American 
domestic scene. It ought not be in such disrepute; after all, it 
derives from the name of that department of the Vatican Curia 
which had the duty of propagating the faith. Propaganda is 
simply the planned use of any form of communication 
designed to affect the minds, emotions, and actions of a given 
group for a specific purpose. This is precisely the aim of what 
we see on the television screen at all-too-frequent intervals-a 
field of endeavor in which the United States is preeminent. 

So, psychological warfare is really not all that esoteric or 
mysterious. Whether in support of the national security or for 
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the profit of shareholders, the effectiveness of propaganda 
depends on adherence to four basic ground rules: a clear-cut 
aim or purpose, a well-defined target audience, a credible 
message, and a reliable means of communication or dissemi- 
nation. Gideon met these criteria in spades. His aim was to 
demonstrate that he had been greatly reinforced; his target 
audience was the immediately opposing army; the established 
rules of counting made his message credible; and the light and 
noise ensured that the message was received. To be sure, it 
is rarely that easy; or as quickly mounted; or as clearly 
measurable. 


The American View of Psychological Warfare 


The psychological weapon has never been accepted as a per- 
manent instrument of national security policy by the executive 
branch, the Congress, or the American people. Its use, under 
various names, has been supported as an essential expedient 
only in periods recognized as war. To be sure, in the early days 
of the cold war, there was considerable enthusiasm for institu- 
tionalizing a national structure and capability to exploit inter- 
national communications as a psychological tool in furtherance 
of national policy. 

The concept was never implemented, due in part to sub- 
stantial differences within the executive branch about the 
value and propriety of this genre of activities. These differences 
precluded the enunciation of an integrating doctrime and the 
necessary coordination of departmental programs. In greater 
part, however, the failure to implement was due to the 
American character, which is at once idealistic and pragmatic, 
distrustful of political intrigue, and impatient for quick 
solutions. These traits are reinforced by the rather simplistic 
and innocent view of the world that most Americans have. 

For these reasons, instances of US attitudinal readiness-and 
US capabilities-to engage in psychological warfare have been 
rare, coinciding with the two world wars. Those efforts were 
indeed national because the target audience conspicuously 
included the American public itself. But while psychological 
operations in the two world wars (particularly the British in 
World War ID provided important support, they were not 
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crucial to the final outcome. Those conflicts were waged 
militarily, with political and psychological assistance. 

Wars of national liberation reverse the weighting of factors. 
They are fought politically and psychologically, with the 
assistance of military capabilities. They integrate political, 
psychological, social, and military aspects to exploit national 
vulnerabilities, erode all national institutions, and support an 
eventual insurgent takeover. Their choice of weapons puts a 
conventional high-technology force at a disadvantage. The 
psychological challenge is explicit in the hallmarks of the 
insurgent force: its tight, mner political structure; the strong 
motivation of all ranks; the ability to find concealment within 
the civil population; and identification with one or more 
popular causes. 


Past Experience in Counterinsurgency 


The wars of national liberation that have erupted in the 
third world over the past four decades document the crucial 
role of the psychological weapon in determining the final 
outcome. Not all involved the United States, even indirectly; 
but all were replete with useful lessons for those perceptive 
enough to appreciate and assimilate them. In those instances 
where the United States was in some way engaged, its record 
in exploiting the psychological dimension is uneven. Two 
examples will serve to support this judgment. 

The Philippine government campaign against the Huks in 
the early 1950s stands as a model of the imaginative employ- 
ment of psychological warfare, strategically and tactically. The 
charismatic and insightful Secretary of National Defense, 
Ramon Magsaysay (who was later to become president), and a 
small cadre of exceptionally gifted US advisors, achieved 
spectacular success in arresting the momentum of the insur- 
gency and then breaking its back with a wide-ranging series of 
programs which integrated military, political, and psycho- 
logical actions. Most of the ideas and initiatives were conceived 
by the advisors, but-and this is tmportant-the detailed 
planning, the message content, and the operational execution 
were all Filipino. 
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Magsaysay knew instinctively that the key to defeating the 
guerrillas was to deprive them of support within the rural 
population and to swing that support to the government. He 
also recognized that the soldier was the most visible symbol of 
government in the countryside and that the government would 
be judged by the actions of its soldiers. 

As a first order of business, therefore, Magsaysay set about 
reindoctrinating the entire Philippine army. Its multiple roles 
were protector of the people, guerrilla fighter, and contributor 
to the morale and welfare of the civil population. He made this 
indoctrination meaningful by promoting only those who were 
demonstraply effective ambassadors of good will and were also 
effective combat soldiers. He provided rations for the troops 
that were adequate not only for their own consumption, but 
also for donations to villagers in dire need, and he made 
extensive use of medical and engineer personnel for civic 
actions of the most basic sort. Finally, Magsaysay established 
a "hotline" to his immediate office for complaints about troop 
malperformance and a staff to immediately investigate those 
complaints in the field, convincing one and all that he was 
serious about making the army a credible symbol of good and 
caring government. 

Every effort was made to publicize, nationwide, the new 
order in the army and what was being accomplished thereby. 
To accomplish this, Magsaysay used press releases, unit 
newspapers for troop consumption (and for subsequent 
distribution to local civilians), movies of operations and civic 
actions (for showing in remote areas by civil affairs officers), 
and traveling road shows. Programs to win the support of 
civilians were complemented by others directed at the insur- 
gents themselves. 

One such program provided surrenderees (and even those 
who had been captured) the wherewithal to start life anew for 
self and family: substantial acreage in a resettlement area and 
a loan of building materials, tools, food, and seed. This pro- 
gram stimulated many surrenders, but its indirect effect was 
even greater. Much of the population had supported the 
guerrillas because their avowed motive was to gain "land for 
the landless.'' When it became apparent that the objective 
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could be achieved without fighting, the moral obligation to 
support the guerrillas disappeared. 

A second program involved liberal rewards for the death or 
capture of Huk leaders who were brought in or killed by their 
own comrades. The principal values of this program lay in 
widening the gulf between civilians and guerrillas, and in 
heightening hostilities within the guerrilla ranks. Accompany- 
ing these major programs were more specifically targeted 
initiatives: appeals from mothers to their guerrilla sons; 
rumors to destroy the credibility of those politicians who were 
deliberately obstructing the Magsaysay programs; widespread 
distribution of posters exposing Huk leaders as criminals 
wanted for documented murder, kidnapping, and rape; and 
exploitation 'of native superstitions. 

The concomitant of steadily increasing popular support for 
the government-as symbolized by the army in the field-was 
better intelligence and more effective operations against the 
guerrillas. By 1953, the insurgency was no longer a menace to 
the national security of the Philippines. 

What lessons can be drawn from the significant contribution 
of psychological warfare to the success of the Philippine 
counterinsurgency campaign? One is that Magsaysay had his 
priorities right. In most third world countries, the soldier in 
the field is the embodiment of the government. His conduct 
will determine the nature of the relationship between the 
population and the government in rural areas. The soldier 
must therefore be made the most useful symbol possible, 
demonstrating the moral justification for government. It is a 
nondelegable command responsibility, at all levels, to ensure 
this. 

Another is that several factors combined to swing popular 
support to the government through actions of the Philippine 
military: 


1. leadership and command emphasis (notably including 
careful indoctrination of the soldier); 

2. a dedicated element in each headquarters to plan and 
supervise implementation; 

3. psSywar programs carefully tailored to the attitudes and 
needs of the groups at whom targeted; and 
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4. quality advisors with the professional competence, 
empathy, and passion for anonymity to gain and maintain 
access to the decision makers. 


No one spent any time attempting to define boundaries of, or 
responsibilities for, conduct of psychological operations. It was 
everybody's business to support the overarching aims: develop 
confidence in the government and render the insurgency futile. 
This was achieved by the remarkable integration of concrete 
and useful actions, increasingly effective field combat operations, 
and support from information/psywar initiatives. 

Vietnam was an entirely different story. There was an illumi- 
nating exchange between Col Harry Summers and a North 
Vietnamese officer in Hanoi during the prisoner of war exchange 
negotiations in 1973. Summers made the point that the 
American army had never been bested in battle to which the 
response was ''Quite true, but that is totally irrelevant."' The 
communists' political and psychological campaigns were 
decisive-on the international scene, within the American 
body politic, and in-country. The tragedy is that our failure to 
mobilize international and domestic support for the Nicaraguan 
Freedom Fighters mirrored our Vietnam experience in those 
key arenas. 

A comprehensive and authoritative account of psychological 
operations in Vietnam has yet to be compiled. When accom- 
plished, it will record some brilliant successes at the tactical 
level and some failures at the strategic level. The latter 
included an inability to cope with the impact of modern mass 
communications (history's first televised war); the lack of 
psychological/ political actions to condition audiences and 
establish context for major military activities as, for example, 
the invasion of Cambodia; inability to erase the perception that 
it was our war, not a South Vietnamese war; and ineffec- 
tiveness of advice and resources devoted to aid the government 
of South Vietnam to make its case, improve its image, and en- 
hance its performance on and off the battlefield. Responsibility 
for these failures did not rest solely-or even predominantly- 
with Joint US Public Affairs Office (JUSPAO). It was shared 
with the political and military leadership in Washington and 
in-country, with United States Information Agency (USIA) 
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ambivalence about the merits of psychological warfare and its 
role therein, and with a military educational system that failed 
to inculcate in all ranks the fundamental tenets of 
counterinsurgency. 

This evaluation in no way denigrates the dedication of the 
JUSPAO leadership and members. And, in all fairness, even 
programs of heightened impact would not have resulted in a 
different final outcome. Psychological warfare can enhance 
political, social, and military programs; but if those programs 
are seriously deficient, it cannot erase their faults. 

The differences between the Philippine and Vietnamese 
experiences acre dramatic. 


* In both cases, the key objective was to win the support of 
the population. In Vietnam, that objective was not achieved. 
Admittedly, the Vietnamese government faced much more 
difficult challenges, explicit in a more numerous, better 
organized, more deeply imbedded, and more highly motivated 
opposition. 

¢ Unlike in the Philippines, psywar personnel in Vietnam 
did not have direct and continuing access to the top political 
and military leadership or to the high-level planners. A number 
of first-class research projects, which were developed by social 
scientists, political psychologists, and cultural anthropologists, 
constituted guidelines for effective psychological initiatives. 
For the most part, these projects were simply filed. 

¢ The Philippines’ psychological programs were indigenous 
in content and means of communication. In Vietnam, impatience 
(to which short tours contributed) stimulated the Americans to 
do too much themselves. Not only was this conceptually 
wrong, it was also operationally ineffective because most of the 
Americans involved had no more appreciation of the political 
and cultural realities of Vietnam than we did of Lebanon in 
1983. 


Prospects for the Future 


As the decade of the sixties ended and that of the seventies 
began, many observers believed that the United States would de- 
velop a comprehensive and prudent doctrine for psychological 
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operations. In fact, some thought, the government would have 
no choice but to do so. Some even thought there would be 
extensive research to determine the most efficient and effective 
methods of applying psychological techniques and weapons. 

Alas, it was not to be! The United States is still without the 
requisite national doctrine. Worse yet, there is less acceptance 
of the legitimacy of psychological warfare as a tool of statecraft 
by the State Department and the USIA than was the case in 
1970. There has been scant modification of the long-held view 
that the conduct of psychological operations is an exclusively 
military task-appropriate in war, but deplorable in peace. The 
recognition has not dawned that such activities are funda- 
mental to effective counterinsurgency efforts and must be 
primarily conducted by non-DOD agencies. 

There have been some modest advances under the current 
administration. In 1984, a landmark National Security Defense 
Directive (NSDD) established international communications as 
a major instrument of national security policy and assigned 
specific tasks to executive departments and agencies. Only one 
section dealt with psychological operations-and then solely in 
a military context. It directed the revitalization of the armed 
forces’ capabilities to conduct such activities in support of 
military operations in crisis and in war. Typically, the NSDD 
did not establish any effective interagency mechanism for 
orchestrating and coordinating the various international 
communication capabilities. 

Using the NSDD as leverage, the secretary of defense directed 
the preparation of a Psychological Operations Master Plan 
(which he subsequently approved in toto). Its purpose was to 
remedy the deficiencies that had developed since Vietnam- 
deficiencies in force structure, operational concepts, planning, 
research, training, intelligence support, personnel programs, 
and understanding the potential of psychological operations as 
a military force multiplier. The plan included these important 
actions: 


1. JCS development of a comprehensive joint doctrine to 
cover employment to strengthen deterrence, in crisis and in 
war, as the foundation of the revitalization effort; 
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2. augmentation of planning capability on major combatant 
command staffs; 

3. functional separation of special and psychological opera- 
tions at staff and organizational levels, formally recognizing 
that the latter is inherent in all military activity across the 
spectrum of conflict; 


4. reindoctrination of the officer corps through appropriate 
instruction within the mainstream service school systems and 
including psychological operations in training exercises; 

5. modernization of equipment and force structure; and 

6. most significant of all, the phased development of a Joint 
Psychological Operations Center as the font for doctrine and 
conceptualization, for the direction of research and analysis, 
for planning support of the unified and specified commanders, 
and for assistance to the secretary and the chairman in 
developing defense positions on national psychological plans 
and campaigns. 


It will take much hard work and continued command 
prodding to see these initiatives through to fruition. Absent an 
institutionalized mechanism at the national level, the 
psychological dimension of contingency planning is handled 
on an ad hoc, fragmented basis. DOD has repeatedly urged the 
establishment of a national psychological operations com- 
mittee, which would, inter alia, do detailed planning for the 
marshaling and orchestration of all government and quasi- 
government communication capabilities in support of military 
contingency plans or external crises short of direct military 
involvement. 


It is understood that the concept of the committee has been 
approved in principle, but has not been activated due to the 
strong reservations of the USIA. Conceivably, the congres- 
sionally mandated Board for Low-Intensity Conflict at National 
Security Council (NSC) level will provide impetus for the 
interagency psychological operations structure as an essential 
adjunct for sound planning. 

Meanwhile, one Army unit (the 4th PSYOP Group) strives 
valiantly to plug the national gap. It has produced excellent 
how-to-do-it plans for focusing all relevant national capabilities 
in support of several countries under threat. The professionalism 
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of the group is gaining recognition in Key sections of the 
national security community. Both the group's planners and 
its colleagues on the ground can take much credit for the 
improvements that were wrought in the Salvadoran army. 

Clearly, we are ill-prepared for the psychological dimension of 
the next major counterinsurgency that will engage the United 
States. The guidelines for enhancing performance are the 
major lessons gleaned from our past experience. 

The first guideline--a truism meriting underscoring-is that 
the message communicated must be indigenous in content and 
in execution, leastwise within the confines of the supported 
country. The United States will have major tasks in ensuring 
political support for a beleaguered country on the international 
scene and here at home. In-country, the burden will fall on the 
shoulders of a few carefully chosen and highly qualified 
individuals who will operate in an advisory role, either formally 
or informally. The proportions of civilian and military advisors 
must be aligned to the structure of the host government; and 
while under the general supervision of the chiefs of the US 
Diplomatic Missions, they must work with and for their foreign 
colleagues. 

Collectively, the US advisors must have a profound knowledge 
of the country-its culture, its customs, its political and social 
substructures, and the characteristics of its population. To 
ensure that depth of confidence, the group must be reinforced 
by-or be able to draw on the support of-the expertise of 
sociologists, clinical psychologists, and cultural anthro- 
pologists. They must, of course, be equally well informed 
about all aspects of the insurgency, its operating method- 
ologies, its motivations, and its vulnerabilities. The challenge- 
a cross-cultural one-to those advisors will be to help the 
supported government shape and articulate value- based themes 
to which the population can relate. They must then ensure 
that all actions of the government and its personnel are 
consistent with-and reinforce-those themes. 

A second, closely related guideline is to eliminate the 
mind-set that the practice of psychological warfare is the 
province of odd fellows steeped in the occult. To be sure, there 
are pressing requirements for full-time specialists and dedicated 
(albeit all-purpose) equipment. But these requirements deal 
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with only a portion of the psychological dimension in counter- 
insurgency: the detailed target research and analysis within 
both the native population and the insurgent structure; 
analysis of, and counters to, insurgent propaganda; and the 
offensive against the insurgents to confuse, confound, 
exacerbate vulnerabilities, and induce defections. 

That sector aside, psychological operations (how badly we 
need other terminology] do not have a separate compartment. 
They may at times be a part of public affairs, civic action, troop 
information, civil affairs, public diplomacy, humanitarian aid, or 
political action. As exemplified by the campaign against the 
Huks in the 1950s, everyone can and should aid in the 
psychological’ enhancement of all programs to gain and maintain 
the allegiance and support of the target audience: the population 
itself. The sine qua non for attainment of that objective are 
concrete programs that are sound in design, sound in content, 
and professionally implemented. 

The complementary-usually crucial-task is to multiply the 
impact of those programs and underscore the relevance of 
those programs to national aspirations. Completion of this 
task will require unceasing exploitation of every medium of 
communication, from ensuring the proper deportment of 
soldiers in face-to-face contact with villagers to sending 
traveling shows throughout the countryside to presenting 
sophisticated TV programs. 


Conclusion 


My advocacy of the extraordinary importance of the psycho- 
logical dimension at any level of conflict notwithstanding, Iam 
not sanguine about our government's capacity to exploit this 
nonintrinsic instrument of national power (or, indeed, even to 
comprehend its potential for enhancing national security). 

Most worrisome is the failure to recognize-let alone take 
measures to counter-psychological and political warfare 
waged against our policies with the intent to undermine them; 
here, the cost of inaction is real and heavy. The stark fact is that 
the American public, the media, and even the bureaucracy, 
are generally oblivious to the scope and sophistication of this 
genre. 
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South Africa commanded center stage in Western con- 
sciousness because there was a spectacularly successful (and 
still ongoing) psychological warfare campaign. It was carefully 
orchestrated, replete with misinformation, and aided and 
abetted by our own gullible media. The Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua had similar success. Thanks almost exclusively to 
the efficacy of its propaganda, there was more active support 
among the American public for the Sandinista regime than for 
the freedom fighters that our own government backed. Aware- 
ness that the integrity of our own political and decision-making 
base is under threat should lead to actions that would expose 
and neutralize our adversaries’ efforts. Hopefully, such aware- 
ness will stimulate utilization of psychological and political 
warfare initiatives to further the positive goals of American 
foreign policy. 


The Psychological Dimension 
of the Military Element 
of National Power 


Maj James V. Keifer, USAF, Retired 


War does not belong in the realm of arts and sciences; rather 
it is part of man’s social existence.... Politics, moreover, is the 
womb in which war develops. 


If war is part of policy, policy will determine its character. AS 
policy becomes more ambitious and vigorous, so will war. 


-Carl von Clausewitz 


The six-month Persian Gulf War, popularly called the One- 
Hundred-Hour War, recently took us through the continuum 
of the policy process. Economic sanctions were applied by a 
world community united with a degree of resolve seldom seen; 
but because these actions take time, and time favored Saddam 
Hussein, they were never given the opportunity to prove their 
effectiveness. Through diplomacy, essentially a government- 
to-government process of negotiation and compromise, the 
political leaders of the world tried to defuse the situation. 
Because both sides held nonnegotiable positions, with no 
room for compromise, the prospects for a diplomatic solution 
were nonexistent. Diplomacy did, however, play an instrumental 
role in uniting coalition forces. Was a peaceful resolution out 
of the picture? It evidently wasl 

While the political and economic elements of national power 
played out their hands, two others came to the forefront. These 
were the military and the psychological elements. These two 
elements, working together, seemed to constitute our best 
opportunity for a peaceful resolution; and after failing to 
achieve a peaceful solution, these two elements worked 
together to enable us to win, win quickly, and win with the 
least possible bloodshed and destruction. 
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How could the military instrument offer a peaceful solution? By 
itself, not at all. However, with the psychological element ... ? 

At the turn of the century, under Theodore Roosevelt's motto, 
Walk Softly and Carry a Big Stick, the United States practiced 
a policy called gunboat diplomacy. We built a reputation for 
‘sending in the Marines" to achieve our national objectives. 
After a while, all we had to do was steam a ship to the coast; 
through intimidation, we achieved our objective. 


Turning now to the recent Gulf conflict, we hoped to per- 
suade Saddam Hussein to unconditionally withdraw from 
Kuwait through our military buildup in the Middle East. We 
felt that qur recent excursions to Libya, Grenada, and Panama 
would certainly have impressed upon Saddam that we had the 
ability and resolve to settle the score militarily. And part of the 
psychological factor was Saddam's knowledge that his forces 
were equipped with hardware that was no match for our 
high-tech weapon systems. Another psychological factor was 
that, while Saddam didn't mind sending tens of thousands of 
Iraqis to martyrdom, he had no intention of becoming a martyr 
himself. The world community isolated Saddam and communi- 
cated unity on the issue through strategic psychological 
operations. Through theater PSYOP, we tried to convince him 
that it wasn't worth the cost to fight for a losing cause. Unfor- 
tunately, Saddam wasn't convinced; and neither were the 
Tikritis who supported him. 

The psychological dimension played an important role in 
limiting the loss of lives and property. On the field of battle, we 
wanted to face an enemy who was unsure about his cause and 
capabilities but sure about his impending doom; an enemy 
who, even if unwilling to surrender, had little will to engage in 
combat. Through tactical PSYOP, we hoped to convey to the 
Iraqi military the futility of their position; we succeeded. 

In the Middle East, the Andean Ridge, the Philippines, and 
throughout the world, the psychological dimension plays an 
important role in the achievement of national objectives. It 
serves the same purpose, and can be likened to, the aggressive 
marketing campaigns of Madison Avenue; that is, to affect the 
behavior of a target audience. Where Madison Avenue sells 
products and services, psychological operations sell ideas and 
ideology. 
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It's safe to say that all governments throughout the world 
make use of psychological tools during peacetime as well as 
during war. Activities are organized at two levels: international 
(we call these publicity, public diplomacy, and psychological 
operations) and in-country (we call these publicity, public 
relations, and public affairs). | 

The use of any and every element of national power carries 
with it psychological effects.2 To this end Murray Dyer wrote, 
“the highest levels of government now recognize that in any 
decision on national policy there are psychological factors that 
must be taken into account.'""* He cited the psychological 
dimension's cutting across departmental boundaries as the 
reason for an ongoing turf battle between the Department of 
Defense and the Department of State for control of the 
psychological instrument. 4 

The term national power describes the ability of a nation to 
influence other nations.® Deterrence, a fundamental national 
security objective of the United States for years, is essentially a 
psychological phenomenon.® Potential enemies perceive the 
cost of attack to be far greater than any possible gains. The 
assessment is based on the perception of this country's capa- 
bilities and resolve. Military psychological operations reinforce 
this perception by clarifying and repeating it. Edward N. 
Luttwak says it is an important message-one that must be 
communicated across the range of social and economic 
classes.” 

Ronald D. McLaurin, author of Military Propaganda: Psycho- 
logical Warfare and Operations, says that the reason for much 
of America's diplomacy and policy, both actions and words, is 
specifically to influence the behavior of other governments. & 
Martin Wright distinguishes diplomacy from propaganda: 


Diplomacy is the attempt to adjust conflicting interests by negotiation 
and compromise: propaganda is the attempt to sway the opinion that 
underlies and sustains the interests. Conversion therefore undercuts 
the task of compromise. 9 


How does the military element of national power support the 
psychological dimension? One fundamental foreign policy 
objective is to concentrate and optimize power. Other things 
equal, a nation that can back up its policies with coercive force 
holds a distinct advantage over less-capable nations. The 
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projection of power is a central concept of international relations. 
Luttwak states that power, the influence of one state over 
others, may be measured in terms of the perception of the 
audience. To be effective (powerful), perceptions are precisely 
what foreign policy must affect. 10 The projection of US military 
power is often used as a force of political persuasion. !1 Such 
activities as port visits, bilateral exercises, firepower demon- 
strations, and special deployments help project power, as does 
the high-technology aura of US military hardware. Propaganda 
can be used effectively to reinforce and intensify these 
measures, but it must be carefully crafted to prevent counter- 
productive perceptions. 

How, then, do psychological operations support strategic 
military objectives? The ability of nations to gather information, 
and to assess and interpret its relevance, isn't equal; what is 
perceived can be quite disparate from reality. With effects 
multiplied by differences in culture, experience, and expertise, 
the gap between perception and reality-misinterpretations-can 
lead to the misunderstanding of intentions, problems in resolving 
differences, and other dangerous situations. !2_ Psychological 
operations bridge the gap. 

If psychological operations are so important, why do they 
carry the stigma that seems to be attached? In the foreword to 
Political Warfare and Psychological Operations: Rethinking the 
U.S. Approach, Bradley C. Hosmer, president of the National 
Defense University, observed that ''the negative connotations 
in the West of the word propaganda suggest we have treated 
political war as incompatible with democratic values and 
traditions.'' Frank R. Barnett, in the afterword to the same 
book, expressed also that ''some would argue that the ethics of 
democracy preclude too strenuous a concern with propaganda." 
These statements unmasked American cultural bias toward 
the terms propaganda and psychological operations. Dr Carries 
Lord, in ''The Psychological Dimension in National Strategy," 
also noted this phenomenon: 


Manifest or latent in the attitudes of many Americans toward the practice 

of psychological-political warfare is a distaste for any sort of 
psychological manipulation or deception. The idea that 
psychological-political warfare is a black art that can be morally 
justified only under the most extreme circumstances is a derivative of 
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such attitudes. That such activities necessarily involve misrepresen- 
tation or deception is in any case far from the truth. But even 
assuming that some such element is inseparable from effective 
psychological-political operations, the moral calculus is by no means 
as clear as is frequently made out. 12 


The American attitude toward fair play reflects a disaffection 
for the use of any psychological manipulation. Gen Robert C. 
Kingston, commenting on "Political Strategies for Revolutionary 
War," by Richard H. Shultz, Jr., attributes this apprehension 
to past abuses of psychological tools by totalitarian regimes: 
"Many people in this country think that psychological opera- 
tions equate to the Big Lie, suggestive of Goebbels and Hitler, 
and that we should not use it."' 14 The late Gen Richard G. 
Stilwell, USA, Retired, provided comments on the institutional 
reluctance to consciously resort to perception for influencing 
activities. ''The psychological weapon (and the political premises 
which govern its employment) have never been accepted as a 
permanent instrument of national security policy by the Exec- 
utive Branch, the Congress, or the American people." 15 Cultural 
will, readiness, and the ability to conduct psychological 
operations have tended to surface only during wars. Ironically, 
it has been during wartime that the American public has 
become a primary target audience for national nonmilitary 
psychological operations. 

Dr Lord credits the American media with helping to intensify 
cultural biases of the public through implications that under- 
handed objectives or purposes constitute the basis for such 
activities. He notes that claims of disinformation or public lies 
are often attached to media comments on psychological 
activities. 

Dr Lord writes that the employment of psychological tools is 
further hampered by systemic weaknesses of the bureaucracy. 
From the top, he says, inadequate strategic planning and decision 
making prevent PSYOP from being considered, much less em- 
ployed. The US diplomatic, military, and intelligence establish- 
ments distrust and resist any use of political-psychological 
warfare. Dr Lord charges that the State Department hasn't 
changed its diplomatic techniques in 200 years, ignoring the 
shrinking of the world brought about by dramatic advances in 
communications technology. !6 
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The Department of Defense doesn't escape Dr Lord's criticism 
of institutional bias; he contends that, for reasons that are 
both similar to and different from those of State, military 
leaders have likewise tended to overlook the value of the psycho- 
logical dimension, particularly outside tactical applications: 


The military services, in their preoccupation with technology, major 
weapon systems, and the big war, tend to neglect low-cost approaches 
to enhancing operational effectiveness, especially at the lower end of 
the conflict spectrum; and they tend to regard political-psychological 
warfare as someone else's business. !7 


Even the PSYOP community itself has struggled with its name 
for years, proposing such terms as perception management, 
public diplomacy, political communication, influence operations, 
and international information. In his article ''By Any Other 
Name" in Perspectives (the magazine of the Psychological 
Operations Association), Col Thomas Taylor offered the title 
"Perception and Deception," suggesting the acronym, P&D.I ° 
Lt Gen Michael Carnes, director of the Joint Staff, urged a 
name change im his address to the Psychological Operations 
Association at the 1989 Worldwide Psychological Operations 
Conference, commenting that ''you can't call soap 'dirt' and 
expect it to sell." 

This struggle for a new name begs a couple of questions. 
General Carnes’s “soap/dirt” analogy is faulty. First, the term 
psychological operations is amoral and the community is not 
responsible for bias against it. It would be more to the point 
that people think of "earth" or "topsoil" in terms of dirt, filth, or 
grime. And second, terms considered more acceptable- 
politically and popularlyfail to aptly describe the activity. A 
soldier in the battlefield making loudspeaker appeals to the 
enemy is not performing "political communications" or 
"international information." 

Personally, I don't find the terms psychological operations or 
propaganda objectionable. What is needed is to market these 
words so that their pejorative connotations die out. Psycho- 
logical operations help to save lives by using words, instead of 
bombs and bullets, to deter, or in the failure of deterrence, 
help win wars. In The Weapon on the Wall, Murray Dyer opines 
that the profession ''is an honorable and important means, 
ranking with instruments of diplomacy, the military art, and 
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economic measures." 19 One of his premises states that this 
discipline is a reflection of free will, a factor of public opinion. 
He's quick to point out, however, that this premise does not 
apply in a totalitarian state. Dyer says the way to overcome the 
institutionalized bias is through education. I agree: Education, 
coupled with advocacy, is the answer. The challenge is to 
encourage others to become disciples, too. 
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PSY OP in Desert Shield/ 
Desert Storm 


Col Frank L. Goldstein, USAF 
Col Daniel W. Jacobowitz, USAF, Retired 


Understanding the role of psychological operations in the 
Gulf War requires more than a glimpse of its contributions to 
military conflicts. To understand PSYOP, we must place it 
within the context of the times; specifically, in the sequence of 
events that led to Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm. 

When Saddam Hussein began to build his military strength 
along the Kuwaiti border, the United Nations (UN) began to 
react. Through a series of 13 resolutions, the UN demanded 
that Iraq end its aggression and pull out of Kuwait. Embargoes 
were established and ultimatums were delivered. Member 
states, including the US, Egypt, United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait, deployed forces and/or equipment. 
Virtually the entire Western world-and a majority of Arab 
nations-opposed Iraq. Americans at home overwhelmingly 
came to the support of the president's actions (in contrast to 
the domestic situation during the Vietnam conflict).' The US 
government clearly articulated its policies and goals, having 
developed them through full, rapid, public debate, involving 
the executive branch, the Congress, and even the judiciary, 
which rejected various legal challenges to the evolving policies. 

A new force, the international electronic news media, became 
a critical element in the successful execution of the war. In 
particular, coverage by the Cable News Network (CNN) 
demonstrated the power of international broadcasting and 
involved itself as a medium both to aid and to deter Iraqi 
PSYOP plans. In true democratic media tradition, the accumu- 
lation of factual reporting allowed knowledgeable audiences to 
correctly characterize Saddam's plans and behavior. 

The Iragi propaganda system is pyramidal, with the top spot 
occupied by Saddam Hussein. Control is maintained at the 
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top, with many outlets, both overt and covert, at the bottom. 
Iraqi propaganda flows from the Ministry of Culture and 
Information (MCD) under the strict supervision of the Baath 
Party, the Revolutionary Command Council (RCC), and 
Saddam Hussein. Iraq’s propaganda system was closely 
modeled after the Soviet system and is similar to that of most 
other totalitarian states. 

An overriding aspect of Iraqi propaganda is the use of religious 
words and phrases. The techniques of Iraqi propaganda during 
the course of the crisis reflected the same style used by the 
Iraqis before the Gulf War. This campaign emphasized religious 
symbolism, Arab nationalism, and praise of Saddam Hussein. 
These themel reflected Iraqi culture and politics, demon- 
strating the fallacy of planning PSYOP based on the character- 
istics of the sender (rather than the nature of the receiver). 


The Iragis selected the following four objectives for their 
initial PSYOP campaign: 


1. Rationalize their invasion of Kuwait. 

2. Gain support of Arab masses. 

3. Discourage nations from participating in the UN 
embargo. 


4. Discourage or hinder military attacks on Iraq. 
Four themes were generated from these objectives: 


a. The revolutionary forces in Kuwait had asked for Iraqi 
help. 

b. Iraq is the champion of oppressed Arabs. 

c. The West is depriving the Iraqi people of food and 
medicine. 

d. Iraq will withdraw from Kuwait after a short time. 2 


Later, a fifth objective-rationalizing the incorporation of Ku- 
wait as a permanent province of Iraq-was established. 

The MCI distributed the themes to the various media outlets 
for dissemination. This system worked very well, enabling the 
MCI/Baath Party to coordinate the campaigns, to react to impact 
indicators of current campaigns, and to initiate new campaigns 
on short notice. Some of the campaigns were selectively 
distributed to increase the stress impact on the target. Other 
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campaigns used all media to ensure the widest possible 
distribution in the shortest amount of time. 

Few limitations were placed on the type or content of Iraqi 
propaganda. At no time did missing or contrary facts interfere 
with Iraqi operations. If needed, documentation was simply 
manufactured. In the Iraqi PSYOP system, few restrictions are 
placed on efforts used to further an Iraqi goal. Furthermore, 
their campaigns did not have to follow any consistency, logic, 
or form; it was acceptable to criticize the Multinational Force's 
(MNF) bombing as being inaccurate on one day and, on the 
next day, to rest a theme on the destruction wrought by highly 
accurate MNF bombing. As far as Iraqi media were concerned, 
MNF bombing accuracy varied with the need to enhance the 
Iraqi propaganda campaign. 

Saddam's use of PSYOP had varying results. Saddam used 
Scud attacks on Israel and Saudi Arabia as a political weapon 
to divert coalition attention and military effort from the main 
battlefield. The ever-present threat of chemical warheads was 
a major factor in his plan. According to Lt Gen Tom Kelly, 
operations chief for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Scuds were 
“of little military significance.'’ Nevertheless, they produced 
emotional and psychological effects. Although Saddam induced 
fear among the Israelis and Saudis, and consternation among 
the coalition in general, his plan ultimately grounded on the 
rocks of military reality. However, Saddam's combination of 
useless military technology and a politically diverse targeting 
policy did serve to divert valuable coalition resources from 
other targets to the difficult task of Scud hunting. 

Saddam's tactical purpose was achieved, but his strategic 
purpose was thwarted by dual coalition responses. Coalition 
tactical air efforts against the Scuds helped the Israelis 
maintain their policy of restraint, while the technological 
breakthrough of Patriot missiles calmed both Israeli and Saudi 
publics and further demonstrated coalition invincibility. 
Tactical military response, based on military competence and 
technological superiority, blunted a political weapon aimed at 
the heart of the coalition. 

Iraqi efforts to use Western television as a relay for propa- 
ganda programs failed to convince important world audiences, 
although they may have been somewhat effective within the 
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Arab world. Among those efforts were Saddam's personal 
appearances with hostages, whom he attempted to characterize 
as "'guests'"' of the Republic of Iraq. But Saddam's campaign 
was doomed by the perfectly natural and spontaneous 
negative reaction of a little British boy whom Saddam tried to 
convince of his good will. In this case the attempt to 
manipulate Western media completely backfired, as repetition 
of this scene throughout the Western world established public 
opinion of the true nature of the hostage situation. Further, it 
exposed Saddam's manipulative efforts and seriously eroded 
whatever credibility he retained. 

Later Iraqi broadcasts were to fall flat as a result of Saddam's 
loss of credibility. For example, scenes of bomb damage at the 
otherwise unidentified building presented by the Iraqis as the 
Baby Milk Factory (with signs and workers' jacket logos 
conveniently in English) were quickly dismissed as crude 
propaganda by all except the most gullible or anti-Western. 
The nonsequitur of the signs and the behavior of the Iraqi 
media escort personnel (who limited reporter access within the 
site) conflicted with Iraqi claims. And when Western intelli- 
gence analysts demonstrated that the claimed bombing damage 
to cultural facilities in Iraq (the bombing of which is forbidden 
by the accepted laws of war) had in fact been faked by Iraqi 
wrecking crews, the remaining shreds of Iraqi television 
propaganda credibility were destroyed + 

Controversy still rages, particularly within the TV news 
industry, on the wisdom of continuing censored and pressured 
TV broadcasts from within the enemy capital. The TV broad- 
casts had both positive and negative tactical effects. Coalition 
operators were able to conclude from viewing scenes from 
Baghdad, or from the disappearance of live TV from Baghdad, 
that certain targets had been effectively struck. 

In addition, the televised appearance of downed coalition 
pilots proved counterproductive for Iraq's objectives. Instead of 
convincing the coalition partners to acquiesce, a worldwide 
audience was appalled by the battered physical condition of 
the captives-and their orchestrated, mechanical admissions 
of guilt were painfully transparent. A backlash effect inspired 
greater support for the coalition. 
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A closer look at this one aborted Iraqi campaign will help 
clarify the propaganda process. The Iraqi goal of this propaganda 
campaign was to break the coalition. The Iraqi leadership 
concluded that if US public opinion could be marshaled 
against the war in the same way it was during the Vietnam 
conflict, the US would withdraw. Toward that end, the 
propagandists attempted to mimic some of the successful 
tactics used by the government of North Vietnam. One of the 
tactics employed was on-camera interviews of captured 
coalition pilots. The Iraqis thought that presenting these 
interviews would stimulate the US public to call for the 
withdrawal of US forces and the pursuit of peaceful options. 
Instead, outrage at Iraq's obvious violation of the Geneva 
convention resulted in even greater backlash against Saddam. 

The highest echelons of the MCI/Baath Party made the 
decision to use captured allied pilots for propaganda purposes. 
The Iraqi News Agency, one of the principal media outlets to 
the West, managed the entire campaign. The plan to exploit 
allied pilots for propaganda included this strategy: 


* capture several pilots, 

e parade them through the streets, 

* put them on television with prepared questions and 
answers, 

* view the impact of the broadcasts through the Western 
media, and 

¢ disseminate broadcasts to media and determine their 
impact.* 


The initial problem that Iraq faced was how to disseminate 
their product; the coalition had damaged most of Iraq's television 
broadcasting capability early in the conflict. The Iraqis were 
forced to use a surviving low-power television transmitter, 
which they used to televise the parade of coalition pilots 
through the streets of Baghdad. But Iran was the only country 
that could receive their transmissions, and the Iranians did 
not share them with the world in a manner that suited the 
Iraqi purpose. 

To circumvent this problem, the Iraqis videotaped interviews 
of the pilots and delivered them to various Western news 
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agencies. The interviews of the pilots were choreographed with 
specific questions and answers. 


Interviewer: What's your opinion of this aggression against 
Iraq? 

Pilot: I think this war is crazy and should never have 
happened. I condemn this aggression against 
peaceful Iraq. 

Interviewer: What do you think about this aggression against 
Iraq? 

Pilot: I think our leaders and our people have wrongly 
attacked the peaceful people of Iraq. 5 


In the interviews the pilots told their families that they were 
being treated well. The MCI/Baath previewed and approved 
the interviews before releasing them to the media. 

The response to the broadcast came very swiftly. All Western 
government, public, and media severely condemned the broad- 
casts and use of the downed pilots in this manners The world- 
wide condemnation was so overwhelming that the broadcasts, 
which had begun on 20 January, ended on 24 January. On 25 
January, the MCI announced that the interviews of captured 
pilots would stop. 

Another of Saddam's PSYOP efforts were the radio broad- 
casts to US troops in the field by ''Baghdad Betty,"' reminiscent 
of those by Tokyo Rose during World War II. Intended to lower 
US troop morale, Betty's messages veered into the farcical as 
she warned American servicemen that their wives back home 
were sleeping with famous movie stars like Tom Cruise, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, and Bart Simpson. 

PSYOP, as used by Iraq, was intended to produce the greatest 
amount of negative stress within the coalition forces, the civilian 
population of those governments, and upon the civilian and 
political leadership of surrounding Arab states. As previously 
stated, the PSYOP efforts against the military forces of the 
coalition had minimal effects. However, the PSYOP effort 
aimed by Iraq at certain segments of the coalition countries 
and surrounding Arab nations was notable. 

Saddam's propaganda effort as a stress-inducing instrument 
appears to have been as intense as the effort put forth by 
North Vietnam during the latter part of the Vietnam War. The 
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Iraqi PSYOP effort was clearly intended to pressure those nations 
supporting the coalition and those UN resolutions imposed on 
Iraq. Another Iraqi effort was to gather support for economic 
sanctions as an alternative to military action. Later, efforts were 
made against economic sanctions. Iraq portrayed the US, and 
specifically President George H. Bush, as the main opponent to 
Saddam. Some of the key themes used in these campaigns: 


¢ The war was really about access to oil. 
¢ The US was using the war as an excuse for imperialism. 
¢ The US was propping up a corrupt government in Kuwait. 


These attacks, targeted at the populations of Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Australia, Canada, the United States, and the 
Arab nations of the coalition, had varying degrees of success. 
The Iraqi campaign against imperialism was a carbon copy 
of earlier Vietnam-era themes. Saddam spoke of the Gulf crisis 
as another Vietnam and painted a portrait of the US and 
coalition partners as embarking on another mistake. A great 
deal of effort was put into the following propaganda themes: 


¢ The US was embarking on another dirty war. 

¢ The war would be very bloody and would last a long time. 

¢ The US would again be divided over the war. 

* Again, the poor and the minorities are fighting a war for 
the rich and powerful. 


Saddam Hussein’s speeches were filled with images of certain 
doom, Vietnam-style-body bags returning home by the 
thousands, an enemy who could wait out the bombing to fight a 
bloody ground war, and an environment that would be as 
inhospitable as the jungle. He expected average citizens to recoil 
from the horror of such a war and spread more propaganda to 
dissuade the voters from supporting the coalition effort. A wedge 
between the Western nations would, in his mind, eventually 
result. The strategy is reflected in media writing around the world. 


Iraq is no Panama and Saddam Hussein no General Noriega.. . . The 
United States might be mired in the sands of the Arabian deserts just 
as they were bogged down in the paddy fields of Vietnam. (New Straits 
Times, 13 August 1990.) 


It was clear from the beginning that the Persian Gulf conflict would not 
only be resolved in the hot dunes of the desert, but also in the 
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quicksand of US public opinion.... While the public's reaction against 
the US involvement in Vietnam took years to materialize, it has 
developed very quickly [for the Middle East] . . . This is a fortunate 
development. (La Jornada, 22 October 1990.) 


[Saddam] seeks to break Western solidarity and above all to put the Bush 
Administration in a corner. Time is in favor of Iraq now that US public 
opinion is gaining a clearer dimension of the high cost in human life of 
military action in faraway lands. (La Nacton, 22 August 1990.) 


The military force building up against Saddam Hussein is such that a 
spark may be struck at any moment. The United States will be in 
danger of sinking into the sand, as it once did in the rice paddies of 
Vietnam. (La Suisse, 23 August 1990.) 


There's the strongly-held belief that the [Vietnam] experience has 
rendered America incapable of marshalling public support to launch 
another war. (Irish Independent, 20 September 1990.) 


While the Iraq propaganda effort certainly caused some 
confusion, and increased the stress of susceptible segments of 
the audience, neither public opinion nor the world media were 
moved as the Iraqi president had hoped. The public within the 
US and other coalition countries was determined to show 
support for their soldiers stationed in the Gulf. Neither slogans 
nor disrespect of military forces gained popularity during the 
war. 

The failure of most Iraqi propaganda was in its credibility. 
While Saddam himself believed much of his propaganda, it 
appears that most of the world did not. His biggest successes 
were in the Arab world; and even in those countries, success 
was neither significant nor complete on any issue. The 
propaganda, in general, was far below the level of 
sophistication of effective audiences. Politically aware 
segments of the population, who would be inclined to be 
antiwar in general, were, if anything, turned off by the crude 
Iraqi attempts to manipulate their sincere beliefs. The clear 
articulation of goals, international support through the 
coalition and the UN, and the effective, low-casualty military 
action, rendered Iraqi propaganda ineffective. 


Coalition Psychological Operations 


In contrast to Saddam's efforts, coalition PSYOP efforts 
significantly affected Iraqi soldiers. First, the coalition efforts 
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were of a more tactical nature (i.e., focused on convincing Iraqi 
troops to surrender). Second, the combining of PSYOP with the 
air and ground campaigns was intended to affect both soldiers 
and senior military leadership. 

Tactical PSYOP in the Persian Gulf proved effective and 
efficient in terms of four principal sets of operations: ’ 


* radio transmissions, 

¢ loudspeaker broadcasts, 

¢ leaflet disseminations, and 

* enemy prisoners of war (EPW) team actions. 


Operational success resulted from effective innovation in the 
field and from well-executed, time-sensitive planning. To a 
lesser extent, tactical operations proceeded from the deliberate 
planning model. Using the four identifiable sets of operations, 
PSYOP was implemented by various agents and organizations, 
ranging from theater-level cells to small, three-person teams 
serving in direct support of the forward combat units. ® 

The four operations showed different levels of effectiveness 
as to their impact on the Iraqi target audience. Table 1 lists 
the efforts and the relative effectiveness resulting from the four 
operations collectively. 


Table 1 


Exhibit | PSYOP Effort and Relative Effectiveness 
in the Persian Gulf 


i ieneditedte eee ecm Effort ------------- 


29 Million Leaflets Dropped In-theater 
17 Hours Per Day of Radio Transmitting 
19.5 Hours Per Day Aerial Broadcasting 


-...-....- Relative Effectiveness -- ---- - 


73 Thousand Iraqis Reached through PSYOP 
70% EPWs Report Messages Had impact on Surrenders 


Source: United States Special Operations Command (USSOCOM), "Post Operational Analysis: Iraqi Psy- 
chological Operations During Operations DESERT SHIELD/STORM," SOJ9, 1992. 
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The four operations focused on the intended Iraqi audience 
in concert with effective air and ground campaigns. However, 
because PSYOP had been slighted in the theater operational 
plan, this combination was not used at first. The result of this 
combined PSYOP, air, and ground effort was the influencing of 
an unexpectedly large number of Iraqi prisoners to surrender. 

The four sets of operations-radio transmission, loudspeaker 
broadcasts, leaflet drops, and the actions taken by EP'W 
teams-were conducted in January and February 1991.9 The 
coalition initiated its tactical leaflet and radio activities in 
January 1991 to coincide with the start of the air campaign 
and terminated them in March and May, respectively. The 
loudspeaker and EPW actions began in February with the 
start of the groufid campaign and ended in March and April. 

An important precept at work in the radio and leaflet 
operations was reinforcement. Tactical PS YOP personnel 
announced to Iraqi ground units that a bombing was to occur 
at a specified time and place. I° The next day, they announced 
that a bombing had indeed occurred as warned (only if the 
event had occurred as planned). The repeated cycles of 
announcement and execution helped persuade the Iraqis that 
the message and delivery means were credible and that 
surrender was a viable alternative to useless death. !1 


Radio Transmissions 


Six broadcast platforms were established and used in the 
Persian Gulf theater of operations. Three were Volant Solo 
using EC-130 aircraft platforms (retransmissions made via 
modified USAF C-130 aircraft) and three were ground radio 
stations: "Voice of the Gulf,"' ''Voice of America"’ (DOD-loaned 
equipment), and ''Free Kuwaiti People."' According to now 
declassified message sources, the radio stations were managed 
and run almost exclusively by US Central Command 
(USCENTCOM) as part of its theater operational plan. Thus, 
these stations were integrated into the overall combat-PSYOP 
effort relatively early. Programs consisted of pretaped 
messages broadcast continuously each day for about 17 
hours. Messages conveyed such themes as the inevitability of 
defeat, Saddam's inappropriate leadership, and surrender 
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appeals. A typical message transmitted over an established 
"surrender hotline": "YOUR DIVISION WILL BE BOMBED 
TOMORROW. ABANDON YOUR EQUIPMENT, LEAVE YOUR 
LOCATION NOW, AND SAVE YOURSELVES." 

The relative effectiveness of these radio transmissions, in 
terms of audience exposure, was approximately 58 percent 
(versus zero for no transmissions). The degree of persuasiveness 
relative to no transmissions was estimated to be 46 percent. 
Impact on surrender reached about 34 percent. !2 

Such moderate values, according to some thinking, may be 
reflective of a culture whose primary representational systems 
(or language channels) seemed not to be auditory, but visual 
(as with leaflet drops) and kinesthetic (as with the humane 
actions of EPW teams). !° 


Loudspeaker Broadcasts 


Typical PSYOP was accomplished in the theater of operations 
by two- or three-person loudspeaker teams in direct support of 
forward combat brigades. Teams consisted typically of one or 
two noncommissioned officers and an interpreter or communi- 
cations specialist. 

Loudspeaker teams broadcast messages that had been 
prepared and dubbed onto audiotapes and distributed to them 
and other teams by the 4th PSYOP Group by way of its 
product dissemination battalion. Occasionally, a team would 
ad-lib a broadcast if pressures of the moment demanded 
variation from the prepared script and if the language skill and 
initiative of the team so permitted. 

Loudspeaker broadcasts generally produced moderate 
effectiveness in terms of audience exposure, persuasiveness, 
and impact on surrender. The rather uneven successes of the 
loudspeaker operations were found to be similar to those of 
radio transmissions, although some results, arguably positive, 
were obtained through the convincing appeals of enterprising 
loudspeaker teams. At least one team induced a captured Iragi 
sergeant to make heartfelt appeals to his comrades across a 
berm using the very loudspeaker system that induced him to 
surrender. '* Feedback from some EPWs indicated that, while 
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"leaflets and radio showed us how to surrender, loudspeaker 
teams told us [exactly] where [to do it]. “© 

The following account by SSgt Edward Fivel, 9th Battalion, 4th 
Psychological Operations Group (POG), illustrates the operation 
of his loudspeaker team and its unusual effectiveness. 


We had to convince the company commander of our parent unit to let 
us PSYOP people try ousting those Iraqi soldiers from their 
underground bunker. We kept telling him there was nothing to lose by 
trying, especially since the pounding all morning by the 101st 
[Airborne Division] hadn't done anything. 


So the three of us gave it a try. We arranged for the Blackhawk 
{helicopter] to ride us to the site of the bunker and we began dropping 
surrender leaflets. Then we returned to base and found that nothing 
had happened-no surrenders, no movement, nothing. 


We tried something else. We hopped back on the Blackhawk and 
returned to the bunker area, this time intending to use our loudspeaker 
system and a pretaped message given by headquarters. We picked a 
spot on the ground about 800 meters from the bunker and started 
broadcasting. Nothing happened. I guess we couldn't be heard over the 
loud racket of our helicopter. 


We asked the pilot to land us on the ground not too far from the 
bunker. With what you might call serious reservations, he eventually 
landed us, feeling a little protected, I guess, by the three Apaches and 
one Blackhawk whopping above our heads and to our right. He took off 
immediately, saying he'd stay in contact by radio. 


The three of us were now on the ground. We were facing this enemy 
bunker that Intelligence says has 20 enemy soldiers who might be 
waiting to greet US. We picked up our loudspeaker equipment-the 
transmitter and the speaker-and ran about 200 meters closer to the 
bunker. We sat the equipment down and again started playing the 
cassette surrender tapes. Still no movement. 


Then our team leader decided to lift up the speaker. He lifted it and 
began carrying it even closer to the bunker. He toted that speaker 
exactly 50 more meters. I knew the distance because that's the length 
of the electrical cord he stretched out to the end, 50 meters. The team 
leader was very close to the enemy now. 


Then he suddenly stood straight up and pushed the speaker high over 
his head [like some kind of statue showing a big trophy to a crowd far 
away]. I told the other guy back with me watching all this, our 
communications man, to quit playing the taped message and go live, 
and to keep doing it. The guy had just gotten out of language school, 
so he could handle the Iraq language pretty well. He talked loudly 
through the speaker in four message sets. 
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That worked. A crackling voice came through our radio from the 
helicopter pilot who was still hanging up there with us. The pilot had 
spotted some movement. Then we saw Iraq soldiers begin climbing out 
of the bunker in front of our team leader. They were waving little white 
flags and carrying no weapons. 


That was about it for us in that scene because our pilot said over the 
radio that he was landing to pick us up so he could refuel back at 101 
division base. He was running real low on fuel. We didn't see how 
many Iraqis came out of that bunker, although we had counted up to 
about 20 of them before we took off. 


When we got back to base, the three of us and our pilot began 
receiving weird congratulations. We weren't sure why. Seems that over 
400 Iraqis eventually came out of the bunker, all without a fight. 


For the next couple of days every helicopter the 101 had was flying 
back and forth carrying Iraqi soldiers from the bunker to a forward 
EPW camp. The camp must have been getting pretty crowded. The big 
thing we realized later was that these actions had kicked off the "Hail 
Mary” play in the ground war because they fixed the Iraqi units on line 
in front of us, letting our endrunners in the other division make their 
wide sweep around the main Iraqi force. 


Leaflet Drops 


Leaflets and other forms of print PSYOP proved especially 
effective. Of the targeted audience-300,000-plus Iraqi troops- 
approximately 98 percent of them read or were otherwise 
exposed to the 29 million leaflets dropped in the theater. !6 
Many EPWs were found clutching leaflets in their hands or 
hiding them somewhere on their uniforms as they raised their 
arms to surrender.!7 An estimated 88 percent of the Iraqi 
forces were influenced by the leaflet drops as intended, and 77 
percent were persuaded to quit the fight through the combina- 
tion of combat-leaflet operations and credible tactical military 
threats and actions. 18 

Leaflets appeared to be effective in the Persian Gulf crisis. 
Their language was simple and straightforward. Appeals were 
visual for an audience that seemed to respond psychologically 
and emotionally to visual means. Whether the leaflets' effec- 
tiveness stemmed from psychological reasons or simply from 
the sheer volume of leaflets that descended on the Iraqis daily 
is open to interpretation. Weather conditions and low leaflet 
loss, combined with a generally effective theme, audience 
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vulnerabilities, and effective coalition military action, resulted 
in an unprecedented success in inducing surrenders. The 
leaflets enabled many Iraqi soldiers, who were not highly 
motivated to support Saddam's war of conquest, to avoid 
sacrificing their lives in a doomed cause. 

Still, some curious effects were attributed to at least some of 
the leaflet designs. These were effects that startled even the 
Arab partners who had supposedly provided input to the 
format.!9 PSYOP personnel later learned that the leaflets’ 
effectiveness would likely have been enhanced had design 
consideration been given to the nonverbal, cultural cues that 
were read by the Iraqis as subtext. 20 

If this concept (subtext in language) escaped or seemed vague 
to designers and others at first, the application certainly 
became clear with each EPW whom they later interviewed 
during Desert Storm and similar situations.2! Theater PSYOP 
personnel came to realize that they had missed an important 
dimension of cultural communication when designing the 
leaflets. In some cases, the PSYOP personnel were able to 
make adjustments and manage reprints; in others, they 
learned the cultural lessons after the cessation of hostilities. 

An important illustration of this concept was the subtextual 
message transmitted by the color red. When red ink was 
included in leaflets, presumably for function or appeal, Iraqi 
soldiers typically hesitated or avoided approaching a leaflet 
sticking out from the sand nearby. They simply feared and 
disdained red as a signal for danger. 22 

Whenever Iraqis read a leaflet that showed a coalition 
soldier without a chin beard gesturing affably to an Iraqi, the 
reader became distrustful. To an Iraqi a chin beard signals a 
certain Muslim holiness and trust he could not find ona 
clean-shaven chin. 2% 

When the Iraqis scrutinized a leaflet that showed Iraqi EP Ws 
enjoying a bowl of fruit given by their captor, they were 
disappointed at seeing no bananas in the bowl. Bananas are a 
favored delicacy in Iraqi culture. 

When an Iraqi soldier saw words encircled in the familiar 
thought bubble of Western comic strips, he became thoroughly 
confused. Unlike the English-speaking world and some other 
cultures, Iraqi culture does not link bubbles, words, and 
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pictures.24 However, this technique had been so internalized 
by the leaflet designers, that they were unaware that some 
cultures use other clues to indicate which cartoon character is 
speaking. 

Overall, PSY OP in Desert Storm was among the most suc- 
cessful media-based PSYOP campaigns ever undertaken. 
Planners incorporated PSYOP into air operations from the 
outset and relied on leaflets to multiply the stress induced by 
unopposed bombing raids. Desert Storm coalition PSYOP 
proved the value of this combat adjunct at the tactical level 
and reaffirmed the overriding importance of credibility. Iraqi 
disdain for truthfulness contrasted vividly with Western 
punctilioaisness in behavior and leaflet preparation. Coalition 
determination to stick to truthful overt PSYOP, relying on 
credible military performance to override minor cultural mis- 
steps in message preparation, proved successful in inducing 
thousands of early surrenders. The bottom line of coalition 
policy was met-casualties were reduced on both sides. 
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Epilogue 


Lt Gen Samuel V. Wilson, USA, Retired 


If past events are indeed prologue to the future, then under- 
standing the early nature and scope of psychological operations, 
synthesizing the PSYOP lessons learned from historical 
national policy planning and from strategic, tactical, and 
operational PSYOP applications, can foreshadow even greater 
progress and success in accomplishing our national interests 
and objectives in political and military environments. 
Psychological Operations: Principles and Case Studies is the 
catalytic framework toward that end, since it reflects the 
foundation of PSYOP knowledge and wisdom. 

It is critical that those involved with PSYOP-whether they 
are military commanders, political leaders, new PSYOP tech- 
nicians, or experienced PSYOP practitioners and staff officers- 
become familiar with this book to better understand the 
importance that military PSYOP plays as a cost-effective, 
force-multiplier instrument of US military and political power. 
Such understanding is especially necessary today, given our 
military budgetary constraints, the existing nuclear, biological, 
and chemical threats, and our dynamic, complex, and 
worldwide arena of operations. Sun Tzu's strategy in 500 B.C. 
of subduing the enemy without engaging him is not only apropos 
but quite probably necessary for our very propagation. 

The reader can learn much from parts II and III, which 
present various articles on national policy, PSYOP planning, 
and strategic and tactical PSYOP. Part III is especially 
significant since today much of the third world still uses Soviet 
PSYOP doctrine. In fact, those who would argue that the 
communist ideological threat has diminished with the demise 
of the Soviet Union, and that the US PSYOP focus should be 
abated, need to take heed of the various strategic and global 
resurgencies and the Vietnam legacy presented in part IV. One of 
the most important reasons for the communist "'ideo-military" 
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victory in Vietnam, for example, was that American strategic 
PSY OP had no political or moral acceptance as a necessary 
foundation of our national policy. We should not minimize the 
urgent need to increase American sensitivity to the psychological 
dimension of warfare, and these articles and case studies 
support that theme. The articles on our recent actions in 
Panama and in Desert Storm not only solidify the PSYOP 
requirement but also point out our weaknesses and future 
challenges. 

These authors lead us to believe correctly that the PSYOP 
weapon system, if employed properly, must precede, accom- 
pany, and follow all military force employments while being 
closely codrdinated with all agencies of government and while 
being systematically integrated with US national security 
policy and objectives throughout the spectrum of conflict and 
in peacetime. PS YOP is indeed a phenomenon in itself. 
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PART ONE 
DEFINITION AND HISTORY 


CHAPTER 1 
Historic Examples of Psychological 
Warfare 


Psychological warfare is waged before, during, and after 
war; it is not waged against the opposing psychological 
warfare operators; it is not controlled by the laws, usages, 
and customs of war; and it cannot be defined in terms of 
terrain, order of battle, or named engagements. It is a 
continuous process. Success or failure is often known only 
months or years after the execution of the operation. Yet 
success, though incalculable, can be overwhelming; and 
failure, though undetectable, can be mortal. 


Psychological warfare does not fit readily into familiar 
concepts of war. Military science owes much of its precision 
and definiteness to its dealing with a well defined subject, 
the application of organized lawful violence. The officer or 
soldier can usually undertake his task of applying mass 
violence without having to determine upon the enemy. The 
opening of war, recognition of neutrals, the listing of 
enemies, proclamation of peace—such problems are 
considered political, and outside the responsibility of the 
soldier. Even in the application of force short of war, the 


soldier proceeds only when the character of the military 
operation is prescribed by higher (that is, political) 
authorities, and after the enemies are defined by lawful and 
authoritative command. In one field only, psychological 
warfare, is there endless uncertainty as to the very nature 
of the operation. 


Psychological warfare, by the nature of its instruments 
and its mission, begins long before the declaration of war. 
Psychological warfare continues after overt hostilities have 
stopped. The enemy often avoids identifying himself in 
psychological warfare; much of the time, he is disguised as 
the voice of home, of God, of the church, of the friendly 
press. Offensively, the psychological warfare operator must 
fight antagonists who never answer back—the enemy 
audience. He cannot fight the one enemy who is in plain 
sight, the hostile psychological warfare operator, because 
the hostile operator is greedily receptive to attack. Neither 
success nor defeat are measurable factors. Psychological 
strategy is planned along the edge of nightmare. 


The Understanding Of Psychological Warfare. 


In a formal approach to this mysterious part of the clean-cut 
process of war, it might be desirable to start with Euclidian 
demonstrations, proceeding from definition to definition 
until the subject-matter had been delimited by logic. 
Alternatively it might be interesting to try a historical 
approach, describing the development of psychological 
warfare through the ages. 


The best approach is perhaps afforded by a simplification 
of both a logical and historical approach. For concrete 
examples it is most worthwhile to look at instances of 
psychological warfare taken out of history down to World 
War Il. Then the definitions and working relationships can be 


traced and—with these in mind—a somewhat more detailed 
and critical appraisal of World Wars | and Il organizations 
and operations can be undertaken. If a_ historian or 
philosopher picks up this book, he will find much with which 
to quarrel, but for the survey of so hard-to-define a subject, 
this may be a forgivable fault. 


Figure 1: A Basic Form of Propaganda. This American leaflet, 
issued during the Philippine landings, was dropped on inhabited 
Philippine areas in order to obtain local civilian cooperation with 
the landing forces. It can be called the "civilian-action" type. 


Psychological warfare and propaganda are each as old as 
mankind; but it has taken modern specialization to bring 
them into focus as separate subjects. The materials for their 
history lie scattered through thousands of books and it is 
therefore impossible to brief them. Any reader 
contemplating retirement from the army to a sedentary life 
is urged to take up this subject.? A history of propaganda 
would provide not only a new light on many otherwise odd 
or trivial historical events; it would throw’ genuine 
illumination on the process of history itself. There are 
however numerous instances which can be cited to show 
applications of psychological warfare. 


The Use Of Panic By Gideon. 


One of the earliest (by traditional reckoning, 1245 B.C.) 
applications was Gideon's use of the lamps and pitchers in 
the great battle against the Midianites. 


The story is told in the seventh chapter of the Book of 
Judges. Gideon was in a tactically poor position. The 
Midianites outnumbered him and were on the verge of 
smiting him very thoroughly. Ordinary combat methods 
could not solve the situation, so Gideon—acting upon more 
exalted inspiration than is usually vouchsafed modern 
commanders—took the technology and military formality of 
his time into account. 


Retaining three hundred selected men, he sought for 
some device which would cause real confusion in the enemy 
host. He knew well that the tactics of his time called for 
every century of men to have one light-carrier and one 
torch-bearer for the group. By equipping three hundred men 
with a torch and a trumpet each, he could create the effect 
of thirty thousand. Since the lights could not be turned on 
and off with switches, like ours, the pitchers concealed 
them, thus achieving the effect of suddenness. 
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Figure 2: Nazi Troop Morale Leaflet. In this leaflet, used on the 
Italian front in 1944, the Nazis did not call for any specific action 
from their American GI readers. Their aim was merely depression 
of American morale for future exploitation by action propaganda. 
Note the extreme simplicity of the message. Throughout World 
War Il, the Nazis were misled by their own tendentious political 
intelligence reports and consequently overestimated the kind 
and degree of American opposition to Franklin D. Roosevelt. They 
mistook normal complaint for treasonable sedition; hence, 
leaflets such as this seemed practical to the Germans. 


Figure 3: One of the Outstanding Leaflets of the War. Prepared in 
1945 for distribution by B-29s operating over Japan, this leaflet 
lists eleven Japanese cities which were marked for destruction. 
The leaflet is apparently of the civilian-action type, calling on 
Japanese civilians to save their own lives. At the same time, it 
had the effect of shutting down eleven strategically important 
cities, thus hurting the Japanese war effort while giving the 


Americans a reputation for humanity and also refuting enemy 
charges that we undertook indiscriminate bombing. 
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Figure 4: The Pass Which Brought them in. Germans liked things 
done in an official and formal manner, even in the midst of 
chaos, catastrophe and defeat. The Allies obliged, and gave the 
Germans various forms of very official-looking "surrender 
passes," of which this is one. The original is printed in red and 
has banknote-type engraving which makes it resemble a soap- 
premium coupon. (Western Front, 1944-45, issued by SHAEF.) 


He had his three hundred men equipped with lamps and 
pitchers. The lamps were concealed in the pitchers, each 
man carrying one, along with a trumpet. He lined his forces 
in appropriate disposition around the enemy camp at night 
and had them—himself setting the example—break the 
pitchers all at the same time, while blowing like mad on the 
trumpets. 


The Midianites were startled out of their sleep and their 
wits. They fought one another throughout their own camp. 
The Hebrew chronicler modestly gives credit for this to the 
Lord. Then the Midianites gave up altogether and fled. And 
the men of Israel pursued after the Midianites.* That settled 
the Midianite problem for a while; later Gideon finished 
Midian altogether. 


This type of psychological warfare device—the use of 
unfamiliar instruments to excite panic—is common in the 
history of all ancient countries. In China, the Emperor- 
usurper Wang Mang on one occasion tried to destroy the 
Hunnish tribes with an army that included heavy 
detachments of military sorcerers, even though the Han 
Military Emperor had found orthodox methods the most 
reliable; Wang Mang got whipped at this. But he was an 
incurable innovator and in 23 A.D., while trying to put down 
some highly successful rebels, he collected all the animals 
out of the Imperial menagerie and sent them along to scare 
the enemy: tigers, rhinoceri, and elephants were included. 
The rebels hit first, killing the Imperial General Wang Sun, 
and in the excitement the animals got loose in the Imperial 
army where they panicked the men. A hurricane which 
happened to be raging at the same time enhanced the 
excitement. Not only were the Imperial troops defeated, but 
the military propaganda of the rebels was so jubilant in tone 
and so successful in effect that the standard propaganda 
theme, "Depress and unnerve the enemy commander," was 
fulfilled almost to excess on Wang Mang. Here is what 
happened to him after he noted the progress of the enemy: 
"A profound melancholy fell upon the Emperor. It 
undermined his health. He drank to excess, ate nothing but 
oysters, and let everything happen by chance. Unable to 
stretch out, he slept sitting up on a bench."? Wang Mang 
was killed in the same year, and China remained without 
another economic new deal until the time of Wang An-shih 
(A.D. 1021-1086), a thousand years later. Better 
psychological warfare would have changed history. 


Field Propaganda Of The Athenians And The Han. 


A more successful application of psychological warfare is 
recorded in the writings of Herodotus, the Greek historian: 


Themistocles, having selected the best sailing ships of the 
Athenians, went to the place where there was water fit for drinking, 
and engraved upon the stones inscriptions, which the lonians, upon 
arriving the next day at Artemisium, read. The inscriptions were to this 
effect, 'Men of lonia, you do wrong in fighting against your fathers and 
helping to enslave Greece. Rather, therefore, come over to us or if you 
cannot do that, withdraw your forces from the contest and entreat the 
Carians to do the same. But if neither of these things is possible, and 
you are bound by too strong a necessity, yet in action, when we are 
engaged, behave ill on purpose, remembering that you are descended 
from us and that the enmity of the barbarians against us originally 
sprang from you.'* 


This text is very much like leaflets dropped during World 
War Il on reluctant enemies, such as the Italians, the 
Chinese puppet troops, and others. (Compare this Greek 
text with Figure 5.) Note that the propagandist tries to see 
things from the viewpoint of his audience. His air of 
reasonable concern for their welfare creates a bond of 
sympathy. And by suggesting that the lonians should 
behave badly in combat, he lays the beginning of another 
line—the propaganda to the Persians, "black" propaganda 
making the Persians think that any lonian who was less than 
perfect was a secret Athenian sympathizer. The appeal is 
sound by all modern standards of the combat-leaflet. 


Another type of early military propaganda was the 
political denunciation which, issued at the beginning of war, 
could be cited from then on as legal and ethical justification 
for one side or the other. In the Chinese San Kuo novel, 
which has probably been read by more human beings than 
any other work of fiction, there is preserved the alleged text 
of the proclamation of a group of loyalist pro-Han rebels on 
the eve of military operations (about A.D. 200). The text is 
interesting because it combines the following techniques, all 
of them sound: 1) naming the specific enemy; 2) appeal to 
the "better people"; 3) sympathy for the common people; 4) 
claim of support for the legitimate government; 5) 
affirmation of one's own strength and high morale; 6) 


invocation of unity; 7) appeal to religion. The issuance of the 
proclamation was connected with rather elaborate formal 
ceremony: 


The House of Han has fallen upon evil days, the bonds of Imperial 
authority are loosened. The rebel minister, Tung Cho, takes advantage 
of the discord to work evil, and calamity falls upon honorable families. 
Cruelty overwhelms simple folk. We, Shao and his confederates, 
fearing for the safety of the imperial prerogatives, have assembled 
military forces to rescue the State. We now pledge ourselves to exert 
our whole strength, and to act in concord to the utmost limit of our 
powers. There must be no disconcerted or selfish action. Should any 
depart from this pledge may he lose his life and leave no posterity. 
Almighty Heaven and Universal Mother Earth and the enlightened 
spirits of our forefathers, be ye our witnesses.° 


Any history of any country will yield further examples of 
this kind of material. Whenever it was consciously used as 
an adjunct to military operations, it may appropriately be 
termed military propaganda. 
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Figure 5: Revolutionary Propaganda. When revolution favors one 
side or the other in war, revolutionary propaganda becomes an 
instrument which is used by one constituted government against 
another. This leaflet was issued by the Azad Hind Fauj (Free India 
Army) of the Japanese puppet Subhas Chandra Bose. (Singapore, 
then called Shonan, 1943 and 1944.) The leaflet avoids direct 


reference to the Japanese, and is therefore "block" propaganda. 
Its theme is simple: the British are alleged to eat while the 
Hindus starve. At the time, this argument had some plausibility. 
There was famine in Bengal, but no white men were found 
among the thousands of emaciated dead. 


Emphasis on Ideology. 


In a sense, the experience of the past may, unfortunately, 
provide a clue to the future. The last two great wars have 
shown an increasing emphasis on ideology or political faith 
(see definition, page 30 below) as driving forces behind 
warfare, rather than the considerations of coldly calculated 
diplomacy. Wars become more serious, and_ less 
gentlemanly; the enemy must be taken into account not 
merely aS a man, but as a fanatic. To the normal group- 
loyalty of any good soldier to his army, right or wrong, there 
is added the loyalty to the Ism or the Leader. Warfare thus 
goes back to the Wars of Faith. It is possible that techniques 
from the Christian-Mohammedan or from the Protestant- 
Catholic wars of the past could be reexamined with a view 
to establishing those parts of their tested experience which 
may seem to be psychologically and militarily sound in our 
own time. How fast can converts be made from the other 
side? In what circumstances should an enemy word of honor 
be treated as valid? How can heretics (today, read 
"subversive elements") be uprooted? Does the enemy faith 
have weak points which permit enemy beliefs to be turned 
against personnel at the appropriate times? What 
unobjectionable forms should leaflets and broadcasts follow 
in mentioning subjects which are reverenced by the enemy 
but not by ourselves? 
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Figure 6: Propaganda for Illiterates. Propaganda reached out for 
the mass audience in World War Il. Some of the most interesting 
developments in this line were undertaken by CBI Theater 
facilities and their Japanese competitors. The leaflet shown 
above is designed to tell its story in Hindustani (Devanagari 
script) or in Romanized Hindustani to Indians who could read 
either form, and in pictures to the illiterates. It starts with the 
Union Jack and ends with the Congress flag used by the puppet 
pro-Japanese Indian leader, Subhas Chandra Bose. 
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carriers of psychological warfare to the enemy. One of these 


newspapers Is directed by the Allies to the German troops in the 
AEgean Islands; the other by the Germans to the Americans in 
France. Of the two, the Allied paper (in German) is the more 
professional job. Note the separation of appeals from the news, 
the greater newsiness of the news columns, and the explanation 
provided for third-party civilians in their own Greek language (top 
right). 

The expansion of the Islamic Faith-and-Empire provides a 
great deal of procedural information which cannot be 
neglected in our time. It has been said that men's faith 
should not be destroyed by violence, and that force alone is 
insufficient to change the minds of men. If this were true, it 
would mean that Germany can never be de-Nazified, and 
that there is no hope that the democratic peoples captured 
by totalitarian powers can adjust themselves to their new 
overlords or, if adjusted, can be converted back to free 
principles. In reality warfare by Mohammed's captains and 
successors demonstrated two principles of long-range 
psychological warfare which are still valid today: 


A people can be converted from one faith to the other if 
given the choice between conversion and extermination, 
Stubborn individuals being rooted out. To effect the initial 
conversion, participation in the public ceremonies and 
formal language of the new faith must be_ required. 
Sustained counterintelligence must remain on the alert 
against backsliders, but formal acceptance will become 
genuine acceptance if all public media of expression are 
denied the vanquished faith. 


If immediate wholesale conversion would require military 
operations that were too extensive or severe, the same 
result can be effected by toleration of the objectionable 
faith, combined with the issuance of genuine privileges to 
the new, preferred faith. The conquered people are left in 
the private, humble enjoyment of their old beliefs and 
folkways; but all participation in public life, whether political, 
cultural or economic, is conditioned on acceptance of the 


new faith. In this manner, all up-rising members of the 
society will move in a few generations over to the new faith 
in the process of becoming rich, powerful, or learned; what 
is left of the old faith will be a gutter superstition, 
possessing neither power nor majesty. 


These two rules worked once in the rise of Islam. They 
were applied again by Nazi overlords during World War Il, 
the former in Poland, the Ukraine and Byelorussia, the latter 
in Holland, Belgium, Norway and other Western countries. 
The rules will probably be seen in action again. The former 
process is difficult and bloody, but quick; the latter is as 
sure aS a steam-roller. If Christians, or democrats, or 
progressives—whatever free men may be called—are put in 
a position of underprivilege and shame for their beliefs, and 
if the door is left open to voluntary conversion, so that 
anyone who wants to can come over to the winning side, 
the winning side will sooner or later convert almost 
everyone who is capable of making trouble. (In the language 
of Vilfredo Pareto, this would probably be termed "capture of 
the rising elite"; in the language of present-day Marxists, 
this would be described as "utilization of potential 
leadership cadres from historically superseded classes"; in 
the language of practical politics, it means "cut in the smart 
boys from the opposition, so that they can't set up a racket 
of their own.") 


Figure 8: One of the Mongol Secret Weapons. The Mongol 
conquerors used rumor and terror in order to increase their 
military effectiveness. Once they came to power, they used 
spectacular military displays as a means of _ intimidating 
conquered peoples. This old French engraving shows a war- 
howdah mounted on four elephants allegedly used by Kublai 
Khan, grandnephew to Genghis Khan and friend of Marco Polo 
the Venetian. Obviously impractical for field use, the vehicle is 
well suited for ceremonial display and mere mention of it is a 
factor for "warfare psychologically waged." 


The Black Propaganda Of Genghis Khan. 


Another demonstration of psychological warfare in the past 
was so effective that its results linger to this day. It is 
commonly thought that the greatest conqueror the world 
has seen—Temujin, the Genghis Khan—effected his Mongol 
conquests with "limitless hordes" of wild Tatar horsemen, 
who flooded the world by weight of sheer numbers. Recent 
research shows that the sparsely settled countryside of 
Inner Asia could not have produced populations heavy 
enough to overwhelm the densely settled areas of the great 
Mongol periphery by weight alone. The empire of the Khan 
was built on bold military inventiveness—the use of highly 
mobile forces, the full use of intelligence, the coordination of 
half-global strategy, the application of propaganda in all its 


forms.° The Mongols were fighting the Sung Dynasty in 


China and the Holy Roman Empire in Prussia four thousand 
miles apart when neither of their adversaries knew (in more 
than rumor) that the other existed. The Mongols used 
espionage to plan their campaigns and deliberately used 
rumor and other means to exaggerate accounts of their own 
huge numbers, stupidity, and ferocity. They did not care 
what their enemies thought as long as the enemies became 
frightened. Europeans’ described light, hard-hitting 
numerically inferior cavalry as a "“numberless horde" 
because Mongol agents whispered such a story in the 
streets. To this day most Europeans do not appreciate the 
lightness of the forces nor the cold intelligence of command 
with which the Mongols hit them seven centuries ago. 


Genghis even used the spies of the enemy as a means of 
frightening the enemy. When spies were at hand he 
indoctrinated them with rumors concerning his own forces. 
Let the first European biographer of Genghis tell, in his own 
now-quaint words, how Genghis put the bee on Khorezm 
(Carizme): 


And a Historian, to describe their Strength and Number, makes the 
Spies whom the King of Carizme had sent to view them, speak thus: 
They are, say they to the Sultan, all compleat Men, vigorous, and look 
like Wrestlers; they breathe nothing but War and Blood, and show so 
great an Impatience to fight, that the Generals can scarce moderate it; 
yet though they appear thus fiery, they keep themselves within the 
bounds of a strict Obedience to Command, and are intirely devoted to 
their Prince; they are contented with any sort of Food, and are not 
curious in the choice of Beasts to eat, like Mussulmen 
[Mohammedans], so that they are subsisted without much trouble; 
and they not only eat Swines-Flesh, but feed upon Wolves, Bears, and 
Dogs, when they have no other Meat, making no distinction between 
what was lawful to eat, and what was forbidden; and the Necessity for 
supporting Life takes from them all the Dislike which the Mahometans 
have for many sorts of Animals; As to their Number, (they concluded) 
Genghizcan's Troops seem'd like the Grasshoppers, impossible to be 
number'd. 


In reality, this Prince making a Review of his Army, found it to 
consist of seven hundred thousand men....’ 


Enemy espionage can now—as formerly—prove useful if 
the net effect of it is to lower enemy morale. The ruler and 
people of Khorezm put up a terrific fight, nevertheless, 
despite their expectation of being attacked by wolf-eating 
wrestlers without number; but they left the initiative in 
Genghis' hands and were doomed. 


However good the Mongols were in strategic and tactical 
propaganda, they never solved the problem of consolidation 
propaganda (see page 46, below). They did not win the real 
loyalty of the peoples whom they conquered; unlike the 
Chinese, who replaced conquered populations with their 
own people, or the Mohammedans, who converted 
conquered peoples, the Mongols simply maintained law and 
order, collected taxes, and sat on top of the world for a few 
generations. Then their world stirred beneath them, and 
they were gone. 


The Blindness Of John Milton. 


Moving across the centuries for an example, it is interesting 
to note that John Milton, author of Paradise Lost and of other 
priceless books of the English-speaking world, went blind 
because he was so busy conducting Oliver Cromwell's 
psychological warfare that he disregarded the doctors’ 
warning and abused his ailing sight. And the sad thing about 
it was that it was not very good psychological warfare. 


Milton fell into the common booby-trap of refuting his 
opponents item by item, thus leaving them the strong 
affirmative position, instead of providing a positive and 
teachable statement of his own faith. He was _ Latin 
Secretary to the Council, in that Commonwealth of England 
which was—to its contemporaries in Europe—such a novel, 
dreadful, and seditious form of government. The English had 
killed their king, by somewhat offhanded legal procedures, 


and had gone under the Cromwellian dictatorship. It was 
possible for their opponents to attack them from two sides 
at once. Believers in monarchy could call the English 
murderous king-killers (a charge as serious in those times as 
the charge of anarchism or free love in this); believers in 
order and liberty could call the British slaves of a tyrant. A 
Frenchman called Claude de Saumaise (in Latin form, 
Salmasius) wrote a highly critical book about the English, 
and Milton seems to have lost his temper and his judgment. 


In his two books against Salmasius, Milton then committed 
almost every mistake in the whole schedule of psychological 
warfare. He moved from his own ground of argument over 
to the enemy's. He wrote at excessive length. He indulged 
in some of the nastiest name-calling to be found in 
literature, and went into considerable detail to describe 
Salmasius in unattractive terms. He slung mud whenever he 
could. The books are read today, under compulsion, by 
Ph.D. candidates, but no one else is known to find them 
attractive. It is not possible to find that these books had any 
lasting influence in their own time. (In these texts written by 
Milton in Latin but now available in English, Army men 
wearying of the monotonous phraseology of basic military 
invective can find extensive additions to their vocabulary.) 
Milton turned to disappointment and poetry; the world is the 
gainer. 


The vocabulary of seventeenth-century propaganda had a 
strident tone which is, perhaps unfortunately, getting to be 
characteristic of the twentieth century. The following 
epithets sound like an American Legion description of 
Communists, or a Communist description of the Polish 
democrats, yet they were applied in a book by a Lutheran to 
Quakers. The title of the tirade reads, in part: 

.. a description of the ... new Quakers, making known the sum of 


their manifold blasphemous opinions, dangerous practices, Godless 
crimes, attempts to subvert civil government in the churches and in 


the community life of the world; together with their idiotic games, 
their laughable action and behavior, which is enough to make sober 
Christian persons breathless, and which is like death, and which can 
display the lazy stinking cadaver of their fanatical doctrines.... 


In its first few pages, the book accuses the Quakers of 
obscenity, adultery, Civil commotion, conspiracy, 
blasphemy, subversion and lunacy.’ Milton was not out of 
fashion in applying bad manners to propaganda. It is merely 
regrettable that he did not transcend the frailties of his 
time. 


Other Instances From History. 


Innumerable other instances of propaganda in warfare and 
diplomacy could be culled out of history; these would not 
mean much if they were presented as mere story-telling. 
The cultural factors would have to be figured out; the 
military situation would need to be appraised in realistic 
terms; the media available for psychological warfare would 
have to be charted pretty carefully, before the instances 
would become usable examples. Here are some of the most 
promising topics: 


Naval psychological warfare techniques used by the 
Caribbean pirates to unnerve prospective victims. 


Cortez's use of horses as psychological disseminators of 
terror among the Aztecs, along with his exploitation of 
Mexican legends concerning the Fair God. 


The failure of Turkish psychological warfare in the great 
campaigns of 1683 which left the issue one of purely 
physical means and cost Turkey the possible hegemony 
of central Europe. 


The propaganda methods of the British East India 
Company in the conquest of India against overwhelming 


Indian numerical superiority. (Edmond Taylor mentions 
these in his Richer by Asia.) 


The preventive psychological warfare system set up by 
the Tokugawa shoguns after 1636, which bottled up the 
brains of the Japanese through more rigorous control 
than has ever been established elsewhere over civilized 
people. 


The field psychological warfare of the Manchus, who 
conquered China against odds running as much as 400 
to one against them, and who used terror as a means of 
nullifying Chinese superiority. 


The propaganda of the European feudal classes against 
the peasant revolts, which identified the peasants with 
filth, anarchy, murder, and cruelty. 


The Inquisition considered as a psychological warfare 
facility of the Spanish Empire. 


The agitational practices of the French Revolutionaries. 

Early uses of rockets and balloons for psychological effect. 

The beginnings of leaflet-printing as an adjunct to field 
operations. 


Such a list just begins to touch on subjects which can and 
Should be investigated, either as staff studies or by civilian 
historians. Collection of the materials and framing of sound 
doctrines for psychological warfare are no minor task. 
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Figure 9: Black Propaganda from the British Underground, 1690. 
When William of Orange took the crown of England away from 
the timid rascal, James II, he met opposition from the Loyalists 
devoted to the Stuarts. This broadsheet demonstrates an early 
form of black propaganda. It also provides a good instance of 
propaganda material borrowing a familiar form of expression in 
order to get its message across, in this case, the tradesman's 
enumeration of debit and credit. 
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Figure 10: Secret American Propaganda Subverting the 
Redcoats. Readers of Charles Dickens' great novel, Barnaby 
Rudge, will remember that anti-Catholicism was a _ lively 


propaganda issue in England at the time of the American 
Revolution. This American propaganda avoids discussion of the 
theme of American independence—a topic on which Englishmen 
were liable to hold united opinions—and instead attempts to 
Subvert British troops by means of the anti-Catholic appeal. 
(Original source unknown; from War Department files. Probable 
date, 1775.) 
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Figure 11: Desertion Leaflet from Bunker Hill. This leaflet is as 
valid today as the day it was written. No source is indicated, but 
neither is any attempt made to suggest a false source different 
from the true one; it is in modern parlance "grey" propaganda. 
Wealth, food, health and economic status are played up 
simultaneously; difficult political issues are not argued—they are 
sidestepped. 


The American Revolution. 


In the American Revolution, psychological warfare played a 
very important role. The Whig campaign of propaganda 
which led up to colonial defiance of Britain was energetic 
and expert in character, and the very opening of hostilities 
was marked by passionate appeals to the civilian population 
in the form of handbills. The American forces at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill used one of the earliest versions of front-line 
combat propaganda (see Figure 11). The appeal was as 
direct as could be wished. Artful use was made of the sharp 
class distinctions then existing between British officers and 
enlisted men; fear was exploited as an aid to persuasion; 
the language was pointed. Even in our own time, the Bunker 
Hill propaganda leaflet stands as a classic example of how 
to do good field propaganda. 


The Americans made extensive use of the press.? When 
the newspaper proprietors veered too far to the Loyalist 
side, they were warned to keep to a more Patriotic line. If, in 
the face of counter-threats from the Loyalists, the 
newspaper threatened going out of business altogether, it 
was warned that suspension of publication would be taken 
as treason to America. The Whigs, before hostilities, and 
their successors, the Patriots of the war period, showed a 
keen interest in keeping the press going and in making sure 
that their side of the story got out and got circulated rapidly. 
In intimidation and control of the press, they far 
outdistanced the British, whose papers circulated chiefly 
within the big cities held as British citadels throughout the 
war. Political reasoning, economic arguments, allegations 
concerning the course of the war, and atrocity stories all 
played a role. 
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Figure 12: Money as a Carrier ar Presse nde. The foie on ine left 
above is French revolutionary currency; observe the use of 
revolutionary slogans. Next to it is the famous Russian 10,000 
ruble bill which calls for the world revolution in seven languages. 
The Japanese peso note (at top of page 22) carries American 
propaganda on the reverse; captured notes were overprinted by 
Psychological Warfare Branch during the Philippine campaign and 


dropped back on the enemy. The two five-rupee notes date from 
the Japanese occupation of Burma. The lower of the two was 
issued by Americans as a means of deriding the Japanese. 


George Washington himself, as commander of the 
Continental forces, showed a_ keen interest in war 
propaganda and in his just, moderate political and military 
measures provided a policy base from which Patriot 
propagandists could operate. 


Some wars are profoundly affected by a book written on 
one side or the other; the American revolutionary war was 
one of these. Thomas Paine's Common Sense (issued as a 
widely sold series of pamphlets) swept American opinion 
like wildfire; it stated some of the fundamentals of American 
thinking, and put its bold but reasonable revolutionary case 
in such simple terms that even conservatives in the Patriot 
group could not resist using it for propaganda purposes.’° 
Common Sense has become a classic of American literature, 
but it has its place in history too, as "the book that won the 
war." Other pamphleteers, with the redoubtable Sam Adams 
in the lead, also did well. 


American experience in the Mexican war was _ less 
glorious. The Mexicans waged psychological warfare against 
us with considerable effect, ending up with traitor American 
artillerymen dealing out heavy murder to the American 
troops outside Mexico city. Historians in both countries gloss 
over the treason and subversion which occurred on each 
side. 


In the Civil War, psychological warfare was practised by 
both Lincoln and the Confederacy in_- establishing 
propaganda _ instrumentalities in England and on the 
continent of Europe. The Northern use of Negro troops, 
which was followed, at the end of the war by the 
Confederate plans for raising Negro troops, did not become 
the major propaganda issue it might have because of the 


community of feeling on the two sides, indecision on each 
side as to the purpose of the war (apart from the basic issue 
of union or disunion), and the persistence of politics-as- 
usual both North and South of the battle line. 


Boers And Burmese. 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century, two sets of 
British wars indicate the effect psychological warfare can 
play. The British conquered both Burma and the Boers. The 
Burmese were more numerous, had the larger country, and 
(if they had had leadership comparable to the Japanese 
leadership of the time) could have developed the larger 
military potential. But Burma was conquered by the British 
in a final war which went on quietly and ingloriously. No 
nation came to their aid. They did not even get a chance to 
surrender. The British simply ended the war in the middle by 
announcing the end of the Burmese government, and by 
making a one-sided declaration that Burma was annexed to 
the Empire of India. The political death of Burma occurred 
on 1 January 1886, but the event has been forgotten. 


The Boers, on the other hand, made a stir throughout the 
world. They got in touch with the Germans, Irish, Americans, 
French, Dutch, and everybody else who might criticize 
Britain. They stated their case loudly and often. They waged 
commando warfare, adding the word commando. to 
international military parlance, and sent small units deep 
into the British rear, setting off a mad uproar and making 
the world press go crazy with excitement. When they finally 
gave in, it was on reasonable terms for themselves; they left 
the British with an internationally blacked eye. 


Nobody remembered the Burmese; everybody 
remembered the Boers. The Boers used every means they 


could think of; they did everything they could. They even 
captured Winston Churchill. 


These examples may show that the military role of 
propaganda and related operations is not as obscure or 
intangible as it may have seemed. They cannot be 
considered history but must be regarded as a plea for the 
writing of history. More recent experience is another 
question, and involves tracing the doctrines pertaining to 
psychological warfare which have now become established 
military procedure in the modern armies. 


CHAPTER 2 
The Function of Psychological Warfare 


Psychological warfare in the broad sense, consists of the 
application of parts of the science called psychology to the 
conduct of war; in the narrow sense, psychological warfare 
comprises the use of propaganda against an enemy, 
together with such military operational measures as may 
supplement the propaganda. Propaganda may be described, 
in turn, aS organized persuasion by non-violent means. War 
itself may be considered to be, among other things, a 
violent form of persuasion. Thus if an American fire-raid 
burns up a Japanese city, the burning is calculated to 
dissuade the Japanese from further warfare by denying the 
Japanese further physical means of war and by 
simultaneously hurting them enough to cause surrender. If, 
after the fire-raid, we drop leaflets telling them to surrender, 
the propaganda can be considered an extension of 
persuasion—less violent this time, and usually less effective, 
but nevertheless an integral part of the single process of 
making the enemy stop fighting. 


Neither warfare nor psychology is a new subject. Each is 
as old as man. Warfare, being the more practical and plain 
subject, has a far older written history. This is especially the 
case since much of what is now called psychology was 
formerly studied under the heading of religion, ethics, 
literature, politics, or medicine. Modern’ psychological 
warfare has become self-conscious in using modern 
scientific psychology as a tool. 


In World War Il the enemies of the United States were 
more fanatical than the people and leaders of the United 
States. The consequence was that the Americans could use 
and apply any expedient psychological weapon which either 
science or our version of common sense provided. We did 
not have to square it with Emperor myths, the Fuhrer 
principle or some other rigid, fanatical philosophy. The 
enemy enjoyed the positive advantage of having an 
indoctrinated army and_ people; we _- enjoyed’ the 
countervailing advantage of having skeptical people, with 
no inward theology that hampered our propaganda 
operations. It is no negligible matter to be able to use the 
latest findings of psychological science in a swift, bold 
manner. The scientific character of our psychology puts us 
ahead of opponents wrapped up in dogmatism who must 
check their propaganda against such articles of faith as 
Aryan racialism or the Hegelian philosophy of history. 


Psychological Warfare as a Branch of Psychology. 


Good propaganda can be conducted by persons with no 
knowledge of formal psychology. The human touch, the 
inventive mind, the forceful appeal—things such as these 
appear in the writings of gifted persons. Thomas Paine 
never read a word of Freud or Pavlov, yet Paine's arguments 
during the Revolutionary War played subtly on every appeal 
which a modern psychologist could catalogue. But war 


cannot, in modern times, assume a statistical expectation of 
talent. Psychology makes it possible for the able but 
ordinary statesman or officer to calculate his persuasion 
systematically and to obtain by planning those results which 
greater men might hit upon by genius. 


What can psychology do for warfare? 


In the first place, the psychologist can bring to the 
attention of the soldier those elements of the human mind 
which are usually kept out of sight. He can show how to 
convert lust into resentment, individual resourcefulness into 
mass cowardice, friction into distrust, prejudice into fury. He 
does so by going down to the unconscious mind for his 
source materials. (During world War Il, the fact that Chinese 
babies remain unimpeded while they commit a nuisance, 
while Japanese babies are either intercepted or punished if 
they make a mess in the wrong place, was found to be of 
significant importance in planning psychological warfare. 
See below, page 154.) 


In the second place the psychologist can set up 
techniques for finding out how the enemy really does feel. 
Some of the worst blunders of history have arisen from 
miscalculation of the enemy state of mind. By using the 
familiar statistical and questionnaire procedures, the 
psychologist can quiz a small cross section of enemy 
prisoners and from the results estimate the mentality of an 
entire enemy theater of war at a given period. If he does not 
have the prisoners handy, he can accomplish much the 
Same end by an analysis of the news and propaganda which 
the enemy authorities transmit to their own troops and 
people. By establishing enemy opinion and morale factors 
he can hazard a reasoned forecast as to how the enemy 
troops will behave under specific conditions. 


In the third place, the psychologist can help the military 
psychological warfare operator by helping him maintain his 


sense of mission and of proportion. The deadliest danger of 
propaganda consists of its being issued by the propagandist 
for his own. edification. This sterile and_ ineffectual 
amusement can disguise the complete failure of the 
propaganda as propaganda. There is a genuine pleasure in 
talking back, particularly to an enemy. The propagandist, 
especially in wartime, is apt to tell the enemy what he 
thinks of him, or to deride enemy weaknesses. But to have 
told the Nazis, for example, "You Germans are a pack of 
murderous baboons and your Hitler is a demented oaf. Your 
women are slobs, your children are halfwits, your literature 
is gibberish and your cooking is garbage," and so on, would 
have stiffened the German will to fight. The propagandist 
must tell the enemy those things which the enemy will 
heed; he must keep his private emotionalism out of the 
operation. The psychologist can teach the propaganda 
operator how to be objective, systematic, cold. For combat 
operations, it does not matter how much a division 
commander may dislike the enemy; for psychological 
warfare purposes, he must consider how to persuade them, 
even though he may privately thirst for their destruction. 
The indulgence of hatred is not a working part of the 
soldier's mission; to some it may be helpful; to others, not. 
The useful mission consists solely of making the enemy stop 
fighting, by combat or other means. But when the soldier 
turns to propaganda, he may need the advice of a 
psychologist in keeping his own feelings out of It. 


Finally, the psychologist can prescribe media—radio, 
leaflets, loudspeakers, whispering agents, returned enemy 
soldiers, and so forth. He can indicate when and when not to 
use any given medium. He can, in conjunction with 
operations and intelligence officers, plan the full use of all 
available psychological resources. He can coordinate the 
timing of propaganda with military, economic or political 
situations. 


The psychologist does not have to be present in person to 
give this advice. He does not have to be a man with an M.D. 
or Ph. D. and years of postgraduate training. He can be 
present in the manuals he writes, in the indoctrination 
courses for psychological warfare officers he sets up, in the 
current propaganda line he dictates by radio. It is useful to 
have him in the field, particularly at the higher command 
headquarters, but he is not indispensable. The psychologist 
in person can be dispensed with; the methods of scientific 
psychology cannot. (Further on, throughout this book, 
reference will be made to current psychological literature. 
The general history of psychology is described in readable 
terms in Gregory Zilboorg and George W. Henry, A History of 
Medical Psychology, New York, 1941, and in Lowell S. 
Selling, Men Against Madness, New York, 1940, cheap 
edition, 1942.) 


Propaganda can be conducted by rule of thumb. But only 
a genius can make it work well by playing his hunches. It 
can become true psychological warfare, scientific in spirit 
and developed as a teachable skill, only by having its 
premises clearly stated, its mission defined, its instruments 
put in systematic readiness, and its operations subject to at 
least partial check, only by the use of techniques borrowed 
from science. Of all the sciences, psychology is the nearest, 
though anthropology, sociology, political science, 
economics, area studies and other specialties all have 
something to contribute; but it is psychology which 
indicates the need of the others. 


Psychological Warfare as a Part of War. 


An infantry officer does not need to study the whole nature 
of war, in order to find his own job. Tradition, military skill, 
discipline, sound doctrine—these have done the job for him. 
Sun Tzu, Vegetius, Frederick, Clausewitz and a host of lesser 


writers on war have established the place of combat in war, 
and have appraised its general character. 


How much the traditional doctrines may be altered in the 
terrible light of atomic explosion, no one knows; but though 
the weapons are novel, the wielders of the weapons will still 
be men. The motives and weaknesses within war remain 
ancient and human, however novel and dreadful the 
mechanical expedients adopted to express them. 


Warfare as a whole is traditionally well defined, and 
psychological warfare can be understood only in relation to 
the whole process. It is no mere tool, to be used on special 
occasion. It has become a pervasive element in the military 
and security situation of every power on earth. 


Psychological warfare is a part of war. The simplest, 
plainest thing which can be said of war—any sort of war, 
anywhere, anytime—is that it is an official fight between 
men. Combat, killing, and even large-scale group struggle 
are known elsewhere in the animal kingdom, but war is not. 
All sorts of creatures fight; but only men declare, wage, and 
terminate war; and they do so only against other men. 


Formally, war may be defined as the "reciprocal 
application of violence by public, armed bodies." 


If it is not reciprocal, it is not war, the killing of persons 
who do not defend themselves is not war, but slaughter, 
massacre, or punishment. 


If the bodies involved are not public, their violence is not 
war. Even our enemies in World War II were relatively careful 
about this distinction, because they did not know how soon 
or easily a violation of the rules might be scored against 
them. To be public, the combatants need not be legal—that 
is, constitutionally set up; it suffices, according to 
international usage, for the fighters to have a reasonable 
minimum of numbers, some kind of identification, and a 


purpose which is political. If you shoot your neighbor, you 
will be committing mere murder; but if you gather twenty or 
thirty friends, together, tie a red handkerchief around the 
left arm of each man, announce that you are out to 
overthrow the government of the United States, and then 
Shoot your neighbor as a counterrevolutionary impediment 
to the new order of things, you can have the satisfaction of 
having waged war. (In practical terms, this means that you 
will be put to death for treason and rebellion, not merely for 
murder.) 


Finally, war must be violent. According to the law of 
modern states, all the way from Iceland to the Yemen, 
economic, political, or moral pressure is not war; war is the 
legalization, in behalf of the state, of things which no 
individual may lawfully do in time of peace. As a matter of 
fact, even in time of war you cannot kill the enemy unless 
you do so on behalf of the state; if you had shot a Japanese 
creditor of yours privately, or even shot a Japanese soldier 
when you yourself were out of uniform, you might properly 
and lawfully have been put to death for murder—either by 
our courts or by the enemies’. (This is among the charges 
which recur in the war trials. The Germans and Japanese 
killed persons whom even war did not entitle them to kill.) 


The governments of the modern world are jealous of their 
own monopoly of violence. War is the highest exercise of 
that violence, and modern war is no simple reversion to 
Savagery. The General Staffs would not be needed if war 
were only an uncomplicated orgy of homicide—a mere 
getting-mad and throat-cutting season in the life of man. 
Quite to the contrary, modern war—as a function of modern 
society—reflects the institutional, political complexity from 
which it comes. A modern battle is a formal, ceremonialized 
and technically intricate operation. You must kill just the 
right people, in just the right way, with the right timing, in 


the proper place, for avowed purposes. Otherwise you make 
a mess of the whole show, and—what is worse—you lose. 


Why must you fight just so and so, there and not here, 
now and not then? The answer is simple: you are fighting 
against men. Your purpose in fighting is to make them 
change their minds. It is figuratively true to say that the war 
we have just won was a peculiar kind of advertising 
campaign, designed to make the Germans and Japanese like 
us and our way of doing things. They did not like us much, 
but we gave them alternatives far worse than liking us, so 
that they became peaceful. 


Sometimes individuals will be unpersuadable. Then they 
must be killed or neutralized by other purely physical means 
—such as isolation or imprisonment. (Some Nazis, perhaps 
including the Fuhrer himself, found our world repellent or 
incomprehensible and died because they could not make 
themselves surrender. In the Pacific many Japanese had to 
be killed before they became acceptable to us.) But such is 
man, that most individuals will stop fighting at some point 
Short of extinction; that point is reached when one of two 
things happens: 


Either, the defeated people may lose their sense of 
organization, fail to decide on leaders and methods, and 
give up because they can no longer fight as a group. 
This happened to the American Southerners in April, 
1865. The President and Cabinet of the Confederate 
States of America got on the train at Richmond; the men 
who got off farther down the line were "refugees." 
Something happened to them and to the people about 
them, so that Mr. Davis no longer thought of himself as 
President Davis, and other people no longer accepted 
his commands. This almost happened in Germany in 
1945 except for Admiral Doenitz. 


Or, the defeated people can retain their sense of 
organization, and can use their political organization for 
the purpose of getting in touch with the enemy, 
arranging the end of the war, and preparing, through 
organized means, to comply with the wishes of the 
conquerors. That happened when Britain acknowledged 
American independence; when the Boers recognized 
British sovereignty; when Finland signed what Russia 
had dictated; and when Japan gave up. 


Sometimes these things are mixed. The people might wish 
to make peace, but may find that their government is not 
recognized by the enemy. Or the victors may think that they 
have smashed the enemy government, when the new 
organization is simply the old one under a slightly different 
name, but with the old leaders and the old ideas still 
prevailing. 


It is plain that whatever happens wars are fought to effect 
a psychological change in the antagonist. They are then 
fought for a psychological end unless they are wars of 
extermination. These are rare. The United States could not 
find a people on the face of the earth whose ideas and 
language were unknown to all Americans. Where there is a 
chance of communication, there is always the probability 
that one of the antagonistic organizations (governments)— 
which have already cooperated to the extent of meeting one 
another's wishes to fight—will subsequently cooperate on 
terms of primary advantage to the victors. Since the 
organizations comprise human beings with human ways of 
doing things, the change must take place in the minds of 
those specific individuals who operate the existing 
government, or in the minds of enough other people for that 
government to be overthrown. 


The fact that war is waged against the minds, not the 
bodies, of the enemy is attested by the comments of 


military writers of all periods. The dictum of Carl von 
Clausewitz that "war is politics continued by other means" is 
simply the modern expression of a truth recognized since 
antiquity. War is a kind of persuasion—uneconomical, 
dangerous, and unpleasant, but effective when all else fails. 


Ideology. 


An ideology is a system of deep-rooted beliefs about 


fundamental questions in human life and affairs.'! Ideology 
also plays a part in psychological warfare. A difference in 
beliefs which does not touch fundamentals is commonly 
termed a difference of opinion. You may believe in high 
tariffs; and I, in no tariff. You may believe in One World; | 
may not. You may support Republicans; I, Democrats. 
Despite these differences both of us can still believe in 
dollars as a method of paying income, in marriage as a 
system of setting up the family, in private property for most 
goods industrial or personal, in the Government of the 
United States, in majority rule, in democratic elections, in 
free speech, and so on. 


If our difference of opinion is so inclusive that we can 
agree on nothing political, our differences have gone from 
mere opinion into the depths of ideology. Here the 
institutional framework is affected. You and | would not want 
to live in the same city; we could not feel safe in one 
another's presence; each would be afraid of the effect which 
the other might have on the morals of the community. If | 
were a Nazi, and you a democrat, you would not like the 
idea of my children living next door to yours. If | believed 
that you were a good enough creature—poor deluded devil 
—but that you were not fit to vote, scarcely to be trusted 
with property, not to be trusted as an army officer, and 
generally subversive and dangerous, you would find it hard 
to get along with me. 


It was not metaphysical theories that made Protestants 
and Catholics burn one another's adherents as heretics in 
early wars. In the seventeenth century, the Protestants 
knew perfectly well what would happen if the Catholics got 
the upper hand, and the Catholics knew what would happen 
if the Protestants came to power. In each case the new 
rulers, fearful that they might be overthrown, would have 
Suppressed the former rulers, and would have used the 
rack, the stake, and the dungeon as preventives of 
counterrevolution. Freedom cannot be accorded to persons 
outside the ideological pale. If an antagonist is not going to 
respect your freedom of speech, your property, and your 
personal safety, then you are not obliged to respect his. The 
absolute minimum of any ideology is the assumption that 
each person living in an ideologically uniform area (what the 
Nazi General Haushofer, following Rudolf Kjellen, would call 
a geo-psychic zone) will respect the personal safety, etc., of 
other individuals in the same area. 


In our own time, we have seen Spaniards get more and 
more mistrustful of one another, until years of ferocious civil 
war were necessary before one of the two factions could 
feel safe. Spain went from republican unity to dictatorial 
unity in four years; in neither case was the unity perfect, but 
it was enough to give one government and one educational 
system control of most of the country. The other countries of 
the world vary in the degree of their ideological cohesion. 
Scandinavia seemed serene until the German invasion 
brought to the surface cleavages, latent and unseen, which 
made Quisling a quisling. Russia, Italy, Germany and various 
other states have made a fetish of their ideologies and have 
tried to define orthodoxy and heresy in such a way as to be 
sure of the mentality of all their people. But most of the 
countries of the world suffer from a considerable degree of 
ideological confusion—of instability of basic beliefs—without 


having any immediate remedy at hand, or even seeking 
one. 


Education. 


Education is a process usually institutional by which the 
people of a given area transmit to their successors, their 
own children, the purely practical information needed in 
modern life, together with a lot of other teachings designed 
to make good men and women, good citizens, good 
Christians or other believers, of them. In the democratic 
states this process is ideological only in some parts of the 
curriculum; elsewhere in the field of opinions, the 
government seeks to control ideology only negatively— 
through laws concerning obscenity, blasohemy, subversion, 
and so on. 


In the states which are ideologically self-conscious and 
anxious to promote a fixed mentality, the process of 
education is combined with agitation and regulation, so that 
the entire population lives under conditions approximating 
the psychological side of war. Heretics are put to death or 
are otherwise silenced. Historical materialism and the 
Marxian "objectivity," or the Volk, or Fascismo, or Yamato- 
damashii, or "new democracy" is set up as the touchstone of 
all good and evil, even in unrelated fields of activity. 
Education and propaganda merge into- everlasting 
indoctrination. And when such states go to war against 
states which do not have propaganda machinery, the more 
liberal states are at a disadvantage for sheer lack of 
practice in the administrative and mechanical aspects of 
propaganda. Education is to psychological warfare what a 
glacier is to an avalanche. The mind is to be in both cases 
captured, but the speed and techniques differ. 


Salesmanship. 


Salesmanship is_ related to psychological warfare. 
Propaganda is often compared to another art of our time— 
industrialized salesmanship through mass printing and 
telecommunications. This bad parallel was responsible for 
much of the inept American propaganda overseas in the 
early part of the war; some of our propagandists had a 
fundamental misconception of the nature of wartime 
propaganda. 


Allegiance in war is a matter of ideology, not of opinion. A 
man cannot want his own side to lose while remaining a 
good citizen in all other respects. The desire for defeat— 
even the acceptance of defeat—is of tragic importance to 
any responsible, sane person. A German who wanted the 
Reich to be overthrown was a traitor to Germany, just as 
any American who wished us to pull out of the war and 
exterminate American Jews would have been a traitor to his 
own country. These decisions cannot be compared with the 
choice of a toothpaste, a deodorant, or a cigarette. 


Advertising succeeds in peacetime precisely because it 
does not matter; the choice which the consumer makes is of 
Slight importance to himself, even though it is of importance 
to the seller of the product. A Dromedary cigarette and an 
Old Coin cigarette are both cigarettes; the man is going to 
smoke one anyhow. It does not matter so much to him. If 
Dromedaries are associated in his mind with mere tobacco, 
while Old Coins call up unaccountable but persistent 
memories of actresses' legs, he may buy Old Coins. The 
physical implements of propaganda were at hand in 1941- 
1942, but we Americans had become so accustomed to 
their use for trivial purposes that much of our wartime 
propaganda was conducted in terms of salesmanship. 


In a sense, however, salesmanship does serve the military 
purpose of accustoming the audience to appeals both visual 
and auditory. The consequence is that competing, outside 


propaganda can reach the domestic American audience only 
in competition with the local advertising. It is difficult for 
foreign competition to hold attention amid an almost 
limitless number of professionally competent commercial 
appeals. A Communist or Fascist party cannot get public 
attention in the United States by the simple expedient of a 
“mass meeting" of three hundred persons, or by the use of a 
few dozen posters in a metropolitan area. Before the 
political propagandist can get the public attention, he must 
edge his media past the soap operas, the soft drink 
advertisements, the bathing beauties advertising 
Pennsylvania crude or bright-leaf tobacco. The consequence 
is that outside propaganda either fails to get much public 
attention, or else camouflages itself to resemble and to 
exploit existing media. Clamorous salesmanship deadens 
the American citizen to his own government's propaganda, 
and may to a certain extent lower his civic alertness; but at 
the same time, salesmanship has built up a psychological 
Great Wall which excludes foreign or queer appeals and 
which renders the United States almost impervious to 
sudden ideological penetration from overseas. 


Psychological Warfare and Public Relations. 


Psychological warfare and public relations are different in 
the direction in which they apply. Psychological warfare is 
designed to reach the enemy. Public relations is designed 
primarily to reach the home audience. Both reach neutrals, 
sometimes confusingly much. In some nations, the two 
functions were combined in a single instrumentality, as in 
the Japanese Joho Kyoku (see page 184, below). The 
American army and navy traditions of public relations are 
based on the ideas that the news should be as complete as 
military security may permit, that it should be delivered 
speedily and interestingly, that it should enhance the 


confidence of the people in their armed services, and that 
its tenor (no less than its contents) should not aid the 
enemy morale. These ideas are justified in terms of sound 
newspaper practice, but they can lead to a weak 
psychological warfare position when we must deal with an 
inventive and enterprising enemy. 


It is not possible to separate public relations from 
psychological warfare when they use the same media. 
During World War Il, the Office of War Information prepared 
elaborate water-tight plans for processing war news to 
different audiences; at their most unfortunate, such plans 
seemed to assume that the enemy would listen only to the 
OWI stations, and that the American public releases issued 
from Army and Navy would go forth to the world without 
being noted by the enemy. If a radio in New York or San 
Francisco presented a psychological warfare presentation of 
a stated battle or engagement, while the theater or fleet 
public relations officer presented a very different view, the 
enemy press and radio were free to choose the weaker of 
the two, or to quote the two American sources against each 
other. 


Psychological Warfare and Morale Services. 


All modern armies, in addition to public relations, also 
employ morale services facilities—officers or employees 
whose function it is to supply troops with entertainment, 
educational materials, political indoctrination, and other 
attention-getting materials. Morale services are the prime 
overt defense against enemy psychological warfare, and by 
a program of keeping the attention of the troops, can 
prevent the enemy _§ from establishing — effective 
communication. During World War Il, the Armed Forces 
Radio Service of the United States established global radio 
service for Americans, and incidentally turned out material 


of top importance to United States propaganda. Naturally, 
enemy and allied peoples would pay more serious heed to 
communications from Americans to Americans than they 
would to materials which they knew had been concocted for 
themselves. The American morale services in the last war 
indignantly rejected the notion that they were a major 
propaganda facility, rightfully insisting that their audience 
counted on getting plain information, plain news, and plain 
education without ulterior propaganda content. The fact that 
in a theater of war a/l communication has propaganda effect 
was not always taken into account, and only on one or two 
critical occasions was there coordination of stress and 
timing. 

It must be said, however, that propaganda by any other 
name is just as sweet, and that the conviction of the 
propagandist that he is not a propagandist can be a real 
asset. Morale services provided the American forces with 
news, entertainment, and educational facilities. Most of the 
time these morale facilities had huge parasitical audiences 
—the global kibitzers who listened to our broadcasts, read 
our Magazines, bought our paper-bound books on the black 
markets. (It was a happy day for Lienta University at 
Kunming, Yunnan, when the American Information and 
Education set-up began shipping in current literature. The 
long-isolated Chinese college students found themselves 
deluged with good American books.) 


The morale services lost the opportunity to ram home to 
their G.l.-plus-foreign audience some of the more effective 
points of American psychological warfare, but they gained 
as propagandists by not admitting, even to themselves, that 
they were propagandists. Since the United States has no 
serious inward psychological cleavages, the general morale 
services function coordinated automatically with the 
psychological warfare function simply because both were 
produced by disciplined, patriotic Americans. 


In the experience of the German and Soviet armies, 
morale services were parts of a coordinated propaganda 
machine which included psychological warfare, public 
relations, general news, and public education. In the 
Japanese armies, morale services were directed most 
particularly to physical and sentimental comforts (edible 
treats, picture postcards, good luck items) which bore little 
immediate relation to news, and less to formal propaganda. 


Related Civilian Activities. 


In a free nation, the big media of communication will remain 
uncoordinated even in time of war. The press, the stage, 
motion-pictures, part of the radio, book publishing and so on 
will continue. Psychological warfare has in such private 
facilities a constantly refreshed source of new material for 
news or for features. By a Sparing but well considered 
liaison with censorship, psychological warfare can effect 
negative control of non-governmental materials, and can 
prevent the most overt forms of enemy propaganda from 
circulating on the home front. 


News becomes propaganda when the person issuing it has 
some purpose in doing so. Even if the reporters, editors, 
writers involved do not have propaganda aims, the original 
source of the news (the person giving the interview; the 
friends of the correspondents, etc.) may give the news to 
the press with definite purposes in mind. It is not unknown 
for government officials to shift their rivalries from the 
conference room to the press, and to provide on-the-record 
or off-the-record materials which are in effect ad hoc 
propaganda campaigns. A psychological warfare campaign 
must be planned on the assumption that these civilian 
facilities will remain in being, and that they will be 
uncoordinated; the plan must allow in advance _ for 
interference, sometimes of a very damaging kind, which 


comes from private operations in the same field. The 
combat officers can get civilian cars off the road when 
moving armored forces into battle but the psychological 
warfare officer has the difficult task of threading his way 
through civilian radio and other communication traffic over 
which he has no control. 


Psychological warfare is also closely related to diplomacy. 
It is an indispensable ingredient of strategic deception. In 
the medical field, psychological warfare can profit by the 
experiences of the medical corps. Whenever a _ given 
condition arises among troops on one side, comparable 
troops on the other are apt to be facing the same condition; 
if the Americans are bitten by insects, the same insects will 
bite the enemy, and enemy soldiers can be told how much 
better the American facilities are for insect repulsion. 
Finally, psychological warfare is intimately connected with 
the processing of prisoners of war and with the protection of 
one's own captured personnel. 


Psychological warfare is a field to itself, although it 
touches on many sciences and overlaps with all the other 
functions of war. It is generally divisible into three topics: 
the general scheme of psychological warfare, the detection 
and analysis of foreign psychological warfare operations, 
and the tactical or immediate conduct of psychological 
warfare. Sections of this book deal with each of these in 
turn. In each case it must be remembered, however, that 
psychological warfare is not a closed operation which can be 
conducted in_ private, but that—to be effective— 
psychological warfare output must be a part of the everyday 
living and fighting of the audiences to which it is directed. 


CHAPTER 3 
Definition of Psychological Warfare 


Psychological warfare seeks to win military gains without 
military force. In some periods of history the use of 
psychological warfare has been considered 
unsportsmanlike.!? It is natural for the skilled soldier to rely 
on weapons rather than on words, and after World War | 
there was a considerable reluctance to look further into that 
weapon—propaganda—which Ludendorff himself considered 
to be the most formidable achievement of the Allies. 
Nevertheless, World War II brought a large number of 
American officers, both Army and Navy, into the 
psychological warfare field: some of the best work was done 
without civilian aid or sponsorship. (Capt. J. A. Burden on 
Guadalcanal wrote his own leaflets, prepared his own public- 
address scripts, and did his own distributing from a 
borrowed Marine plane, skimming the tree tops until the 
Japanese shot him down into the surf. He may have heard of 
OWI! at the time, but the civilians at OWI had not heard of 
him.) 


Psychological warfare has become familiar. The problems 
of psychological warfare for the future are problems of how 
better to apply it, not of whether to apply it. Accordingly, it 
is to be defined more for the purpose of making it 
convenient and operable than for the purpose of finding out 
what it is. The whole world found out by demonstration, 
during World Wars | and Il. 


Psychological warfare is not defined as such in the 
dictionary.'* Definition is open game. There are three ways 
in which "psychological warfare" and "military propaganda" 
can be defined: 


first, by deciding what we are talking about in a given 
situation, book, conversation, or study course; 


second, by determining the responsibilities and authority 
involved in a given task; 


or third, by stating the results which are believed to be 
accomplishable by the designated means. 


Plainly, the staff officer needs a different definition from 
the one used by the combat officer; the political leader 
would use a broader definition than the one required by 
soldiers; the fanatic would have his own definition or—more 
probably—two of them; one (such as_ "promoting 
democracy" or "awakening the masses") for his own 
propaganda and another (such as _ "spreading _ lies," 
“corrupting the press," or "giving opiates to the people") for 
antagonistic propaganda.’* Definition is not something 
which can be done once and forever for any military term, 
since military operations change and_ since’ military 
definitions are critically important for establishing a chain of 
command. 


The first method of definition is satisfactory for research 
purposes; it may help break a politico-military situation 
down into understandable components. The second method 
—the organizational—is usable when there exists 
organization with which to demonstrate the definition, such 
as, "Propaganda is what OWI and OSS perform." The third 
method, the operational or historical, is useful in evaluating 
situations after the time for action has passed; thus, one 
may say, "This is what the Germans did when they thought 
they were conducting propaganda." 


Since the first lesson of all propaganda is reasoned 
disbelief, it would be sad and absurd for anyone to believe 
propaganda about propaganda. The "propaganda boys" in 
every army and government are experts at building up 
favorable cases, and they would be unusual men indeed if 
they failed to work up a fine account of their own 
performance. Propaganda cannot be given fair 
measurement by the claims made for it. It requires judicious 


proportioning to the military operations of which it Is (in 
wartime) normally a part. 


Broad and Narrow Definitions. 


The term propaganda springs from the name of that 
department of the Vatican which had the duty of 
propagating the faith. A multitude of definitions is available. 
Among Americans, Walter Lippmann, Harold Lasswell and 
Leonard W. Doob have done some of the most valuable 
critical, analytical, and historical writing, but a host of other 
scholars have also made contributions, some of them works 


of very real importance.’? For the purposes of explaining 
what this book is about, propaganda may be defined as 
follows: Propaganda consists of the planned use of any form 
of communication designed to affect the minds, emotions, 
and action of a given group for a specific purpose. 


This may be called the broad definition, since it would 
include an appeal to buy Antident toothpaste, to believe in 
the theological principle of complete immersion,’® to buy 
flowers for Uncles on Uncles' Day, to slap the Japs, to fight 
fascism at home, or to smell nice under the arms. All of this 
IS propaganda, by the broad definition. Since War and Navy 
Department usage never put the Corps of Chaplains, the PX 
system, the safety campaigns, or the anti-VD 
announcements under the rubric of propaganda, it might be 
desirable to narrow down the definition to exclude those 
forms of propaganda designed to effect private or 
nonpolitical purposes, and make the definition read: 


Propaganda consists of the planned use of any form of 
public or mass-produced communication designed to affect 
the minds and emotions of a given group for a specific 
public purpose, whether military, economic, or political. 


This may be termed the everyday definition’ of 
propaganda, as it is used in most of the civilian college 
textbooks.'’ For military purposes, however, it is necessary 
to trim down the definition in one more direction, applying it 
Strictly against the enemy and making it read: 


Military propaganda consists of the planned use of any 
form of communication designed to affect the minds and 
emotions of a given enemy, neutral or friendly foreign group 
for a specific strategic or tactical purpose. 


Note that if the communication is not planned it cannot be 
called propaganda. If a lieutenant stuck his head out of a 
tank turret and yelled at some Japs in a cave, "Come on out 
of there, you qwertyuiop asdfgs, or we'll zxcvb you all to 
hjkl, you etc.'s!," the communication may or may not work, 
but—in the technical sense—it is not propaganda because 
the lieutenant did not employ that form of communication 
planned and designed to affect the minds or emotions of the 
Japanese in the cave. Had the lieutenant given the matter 
thought and had he said, in the Japanese language, "Enemy 
persons forthwith commanded to cease _ resistance, 
otherwise American Army regrets inescapable 
consequences attendant upon operation of flamethrower," 
the remark would have been closer to propaganda. 


Furthermore, propaganda must have a known purpose. 
This element must be included in the definition; a great deal 
of communication, both in wartime and in peacetime, arises 
because of the pleasure which it gives to the utterer, and 
not because of the result it is supposed to effect in the 
hearers. Sending the Japanese cartoons of themselves, 
mocking the German language, calling Italians by familiar 
but inelegant names—such communications cropped up 
during the war. The senders got a lot of fun out of the 
message but the purpose was unintelligently considered. 


The actual effect of the messages was to annoy the enemy, 
stiffening his will-to-resist. (Screams of rage had a place in 
primitive war; in modern military propaganda they are too 
expensive a luxury to be tolerated. Planned annoyance of 
the enemy does, of course, have its role—a minor, rare and 
special one.) 


"Psychological warfare" is simple enough to understand if 
it is simply regarded as application of propaganda to the 
purposes of war, as in the following definition: 


Psychological warfare comprises the use of propaganda 
against an enemy, together with such other operational 
measures of a military, economic, or political nature as may 
be required to supplement propaganda. 


In this sense, "psychological warfare" is a known operation 
which was carried on very successfully during World War Il 
under the authority of the Combined and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. It is in this sense that some kind of a "Psychological 
Warfare Unit" was developed in every major theater of war, 
and that the American military assimilated the doctrines of 
“psychological warfare." 


However, this is only one of several ways of using the 
term, "psychological warfare." There is, in particular, one 
other sense, in which the term became unpleasantly 
familiar, during the German conquest of Europe, the sense 
of warfare psychologically waged. In the American use of 
the term, psychological warfare was the supplementing of 
normal military operations by the use of mass 
communications; in the Nazi sense of the term, it was the 
calculation and execution of both political and military 
strategy on studied psychological grounds. For the American 
uses, it was modification of traditional warfare by the 
effective, generous use of a new weapon; for the Germans it 
involved a transformation of the process of war itself. This is 


an important enough distinction to warrant separate 
consideration. 


Warfare Psychologically Waged. 


Various labels were devised to name Hitler's queer, 
terrifying strategy for the period 1936-1941. One writer, 
Edmond Taylor, called it "the strategy of terror" in a book by 
that name (Boston, 1940), and also "the war of nerves." 
Another, Ladislas Farago, a political journalist who started 
out as an authority on the Axis fifth column in the Near East 
and ended up in American naval psychological warfare 
planning, put forth a book called German Psychological 
Warfare: A Critical, Annotated and Comprehensive Survey 
and Bibliography (New York, 1941), which digested 
hundreds of German works on topics pertaining to 
psychology and war, much of this material concerned 
personnel practices, psychosomatic medicine, and other 
non-propaganda aspects of psychology, but the book as a 
whole was an impressive demonstration of how much the 
Germans had done to make their war scientific. Other 
articles and books on the Nazi "inventions" followed in rapid 
succession. 


After the excitement had died down, it was found that the 
novelty of the German war effort lay in two special fields: 


first, the perfect or perfect-seeming synchronizing of 
political, propaganda, subversive, and military efforts; 


second, the use of the findings of modern psychology for 
the attainment of military goals. 


The Germans set the pace, in the prewar and early war 
period and United Nations psychological warfare tried to 
keep up, even though the two efforts were different in scope 
and character. 


In conquering Europe, the German staff apparently used 
opinion analysis. Much of this analysis has turned out to 
have been superb guesswork; at the time, it looked as 
though the Nazis might have found some scientific formula 
for determining just when a nation would cave in. In the 
conduct of war, the Germans waged a rapid war—which was 
industrially, psychologically and militarily sound, as long as 
it worked. Their "diplomacy of dramatic intimidation" used 
the war threat to its full value, with the result that the 
Czechoslovaks surrendered the Sudetenland without a shot 
and then submitted themselves to tyranny half a year later; 
the Germans wrung every pfennigs worth of advantage out 
of threatening to start war, and when they did start war, 
they deliberately tried to make it look as horrible as it was. 
The psychologists had apparently taught the German 
political and military intelligence people how to get 
workable opinion forecasts; German analysis of anti-Nazi 
counterpropaganda was excellent. Add all this to strategy 
and field operations which were incontestably brilliant: the 
effect was not that of mere war, but of a new kind of war— 
the psychological war. 


The formula for the psychological war is not to be found in 
the books of the psychologists but in the writings of the 
constitutional lawyers. The totality of war is a result of 
dictatorship within government; total coordination results 
from total authority. The "secret weapon" of the Germans 
lay in the power which the Germans had openly given Hitler, 
and in his use of that power in a shrewd, ruthless, effective 
way. The Fuhrer led the experts, not the experts the Fuhrer. 
If the Germans surprised the world by the cold calculation of 
their timing, it was not because they had psychological 
braintrusters inventing a new warfare, but because they had 
a grim political freak commanding the total resources of the 
Reich. Even in wartime, no American President has ever 
exercised the authority which Hitler used in time of peace; 


American Cabinet members, military and naval figures, 
press commentators and all sorts of people are free to 
kibitz, to offer their own opinions, to bring policy into the 
light of day. That is as it should be. The same factors which 
made "psychological warfare" possible in the beginning of 
the war were the ones which led to Germany's futile and 
consummate ruin in 1944-45: excessive authority, an 
uninformed public, centralized propaganda, and _ secret 
political planning. 


That kind of "psychological warfare"—war tuned to the 
needs of fanatically sought lusts for power, war coordinated 
down to the nth degree, waged in the light of enemy opinion 
and aiming at the political and moral weaknesses of the 
enemy—is not possible within the framework of a 
democracy. Even from within Imperial Japan, Pearl Harbor 
had to be waged secretly as a purely naval operation; those 
Japanese who would have told the Board of Field Marshals 
and Fleet Admirals that an unannounced attack was the 
best way to unify all American factions against Japan were 
obviously not brought into the planning of the Pearl Harbor 
raid. The Japanese still had too much of their old 
parliamentary spirit left over, as Ambassador Grew's reports 
Show; the military had to outsmart the home public, along 
with the foreigners. In the Western dictatorships, the home 
public is watched by élite troops, secret police, party cells, 
and is made the subject of psychological warfare along with 
the victim nations. Hitler could turn the war spirit on and off; 
the Japanese did not dare do so to any effective extent. 
"Psychological warfare" was too dictatorial a measure even 
for prewar Japan; it is therefore permanently out of reach of 
the authorities of the United States. After war starts, we are 
capable of surprising the enemy with such things as 
incendiary raids, long-range bombers, and nuclear fission; 
but we cannot startle with the start of war. The United 
States is not now capable and—under the spirit of the 


Constitution, can never be capable—of surprising an enemy 
by the timing of aggression. |f the same were true of all 
other nations, peace would seem much nearer than it does. 


German psychological warfare, in the broad sense of 
warfare psychologically waged, depended more on political 
background than on psychological techniques. Disunity 
among the prospective victims, the complaisance of powers 
not immediately affected, demonstration of new weapons 
through frightful applications, use of a dread-of-war to 
harness pacifism to appeasement, the lucky geographic 
position of Germany at the hub- of European 
communications—such factors made the German war of 
nerves seem new. Such psychological warfare is not apt to 
be successful elsewhere except for aggressions by 
dictatorships against democracies; where the democracies 
are irritable, tough, and alert, it will not work at all. 


The psychological warfare which remains as a practical 
factor in war is therefore not the Hitlerian war of nerves, but 
the Anglo-American application of propaganda means to 
pre-decided strategy. Let him who will advocate American 
use of the war of nerves! He will not get far with 
commentators publishing his TOP SECRET schedule of 
timing, with legislators very properly catechizing him on 
international morality, with members of his own 
organization publishing their memoirs or airing their 
squabbles right in the middle of the operation. He would end 
up by amusing the enemy whom he started out to scare. 
Psychological warfare has its place in our military and 
political system, but its place is a modest one and its 
methods are limited by our usages, morality, and law. 


Propaganda: Definitions. 


Propaganda has been defined (above, page 39). It remains 
to distinguish some of the other technical and professional 
terms which apply in this field. In operational terms, 
propaganda can be distinguished by the consideration of 


five elements:!® 


1. Source (including Media) 
2. Time 

3. Audience 

4. Subject 

5. Mission 


These factors are given in approximate order of 
importance to the analyst, and provide a good working 
breakdown for propaganda analysis when expert staffs are 
not available. The five factors can be remembered by 
memorizing the initial letters in order: S-T-A-S-M. The last 
factor, "Mission," covers the presumed effect which the 
enemy seeks by dissemination of the item. 


Without going into the technique of field propaganda 
analysis (described below, page 115), it is useful to apply 
these analysis factors to the definition of some subordinate 
types of military propaganda. 


Source is the most important. If the source is open and 
acknowledged,the government issuing it is putting the 
propaganda on the record before the world, and must 
therefore issue the propaganda with a certain amount of 
dignity and with an eye to the future. If the source is faked, 
then it is important for the government or army to make 
sure that the faking is a good job, and that the propaganda 
cannot readily be traced back. Two very different techniques 
are employed. Open sources require responsible public 
officials, preferably men with international reputations, who 


will get the best effect from use of the name and facilities of 
the government. Use of an open source usually (but not 
always) implies belief of the disseminator in the veracity of 
his materials. Fabricated sources require persons adept at 
illicit imaginativeness, impromptu forgery, and general 
devilment, combined with a strong sense of discipline and 
security. The United States was so chary of mixing the two 
kinds of propaganda during World War Il that it operated 
them in different categories, giving rise to the three 
following types: 


White propaganda Is issued from an acknowledged 
source, usually a government or an agency of a 
government, including military commands at various 
levels. This type of propaganda is associated with overt 
psychological operations. 


Grey propaganda does not clearly identify any source. 


Black propaganda purports to emanate from a source 
other than the true one. This type of propaganda is 
associated with covert psychological warfare operations. 


White propaganda is shown in figure 4 which does 
everything possible to make the message the official 
message of the British and American governments. The 
border is done up in handsome banknote fashion; the great 
seals of the nations are handsomely displayed; the 
Signatures of the commanding generals are shown as 
further attestation of the openness and good faith of the 
issuer of the propaganda. 


Figure 38 was also prepared by British-American authority; 
it too had the job of making Germans surrender. But in this 
case, nothing was done to make the British-American source 
evident; indeed, every effort was made to hide the source, 
so that the German who read it would think that it came 
from within his own territory. The two different kinds of 


propaganda were both of them needed; each supplemented 
the other but they had to be kept apart as far as possible. 


In the field of radio, the difference between Covert and 
Overt was even more plain. During World War Il, the ether 
over Europe was filled with appeals from radio stations both 
public and covert in character. The British spoke to the 
Germans over B.B.C., making no effort to conceal the fact 
that they were British. But they also spoke to the Germans 
over clandestine stations, which pretended to be free- 
lancing Nazis, German army stations, or freedom group 
operations. The Germans, comparably, beamed official 
German news to the United States in English; but they also 
pretended to be Americans broadcasting from an isolationist 
radio in the American mid-west. In some cases, the 
belligerent powers used the identical radio transmission 
facilities for overt and covert propaganda. Radio Saipan, 
under the Americans, was most of the time the relay for the 
acknowledged San Francisco programs; intermittently OSS 
borrowed it, and it then became a "Japanese" station. 
(Under such conditions, black radio cannot remain black 
very long.) 


In terms of the timing, propaganda can be subdivided into 
two further categories, strategic and tactical. Strategic 
propaganda is conducted with no immediate effect in view. 
Its purpose is to wear down the enemy by psychological 
changes that may extend over months. Figure 19, warning 
the Germans of the remote future, is an example of this in 
leaflet form. Tactical propaganda is operated to accomplish 
an immediate short-range purpose, and normally does not 
cover a long time-span. Only in a few cases, such as leaflets 
for a besieged enemy unit, is tactical propaganda run for a 
purpose that encompasses a long delay between the 
operation and the expected result. These two forms may be 
defined as follows: 


Strategic propaganda is directed at enemy forces, enemy 
peoples, and enemy-occupied areas in their entirety, 
and—in coordination with strategic planning—is 
designed to effectuate results planned and sought over 
a period of weeks, months, or years. 


Tactical propaganda is directed at specific audiences, 
usually named, and is prepared and executed in support 
of localized combat operations. 


Another set of distinctions can be set up, depending on 
the relationship of the propaganda operation to the 
simultaneous hostile propaganda operations, namely 
offensive or defensive propaganda. Before the advent of 
World War Il, this distinction appeared to be significant but 
experience on almost all fronts indicated that it meant little 
when applied to day-in day-out necessities of actual 
practice. Propaganda is so intimately keyed to the news and 
opinion situation that it does not usually bear elaborate pre- 
operational analysis. Elaborate planning very often ends up 
in the locked files; the distinction of offensive and defensive 
means little in routine work. However, for the sake of the 
record, the distinction can be listed: 


Defensive propaganda is designed to maintain an 
accepted and operating form of social or other public 
action. (Soviet propaganda for the Five Year Plans is a 
conspicuous instance.) 


Offensive propaganda is designed to interrupt social 
action not desired by the propagandist, or to predispose 
to social action which he desires, either through 
revolutionary means (within the same society) or 
international, either diplomatic or belligerent (between 
different societies). 


Another set of distinctions arises from the purpose which 
the propaganda officer or group may have in mind for the 
people whom he_ addresses. These distinctions, like 
offensive-defensive, are theoretical rather than practical, 
and did not often appear in the actual operations, although 
all the more hush-hush plans made elaborate references to 
them: 


Conversionary propaganda is designed to change the 
emotional orpractical allegiance of individuals from one 
group to another. 


Divisive propaganda is designed to split apart the 
component subgroups of the enemy and thereby reduce 
the effectiveness of the enemy group considered as a 
single unit. (An instance Is provided by the Allied effort 
to make German Catholics think first as Catholics, then 
as Germans.) 


Consolidation propaganda Is directed toward civil 
populations in areas occupied by a military force and is 
designed to insure compliance with the commands or 
policies promulgated by the commander of the 
occupying force. 


Counterpropaganda is designed to refute a specific point 
or theme of enemy propaganda. (Japanese charges of 
American atrocities usually followed American charges 
of Japanese atrocities.) 


Except for those terms that are firmly rooted in the 
literature of propaganda, most of the distinctions can be 
forgotten; the basic distinctions are those determined by the 
task involved, and not by the propaganda content. 


World War II brought up a very sore issue between military 
and civilians with respect to propaganda in areas with 
unsettled governments—such as Darlanist North Africa, 


Communist China, all of Siam. (See, also, discussion of 
World War Il, below, page 77 ff.) In these areas every 
military act involved the definition of the political relations 
of the United States Government to the governments locally 
enjoying authority. Were we at war with them, or not? And 
SO on. In these cases, politics itself became a vital 
foundation to propaganda, especially when the _ local 
authorities were themselves active in the propaganda field. 
The American theater and unit commanders had to decide 
what kinds of political promises they could or could not 
make. In this job, they had a more difficult task than did the 
British, who possessed in the Political Warfare Executive a 
pooling facility which coordinated foreign policy with 
propaganda.’? Could we promise freedom from France to the 
Algerians? Or immunity to the Siamese who re- 
doublecrossed in the matter of allegiance and got ready to 
subvert the Japanese? Or the Yenan people who wanted us 
to highjack the Generalissimo as a price of their support? Or 
the Indonesians who might oppose the Japanese and 
already opposed the Dutch? Such questions transcended 
propaganda. Their decision made propaganda, or unmade it; 
but the deciding power was outside the authority of the 
propaganda people. 


Political warfare is therefore, in administrative terms, a 
higher-level activity than propaganda, and may be defined 
as follows: 


Political warfare consists of the framing of national policy 
in such a way as to assist propaganda or military 
operations, whether with respect to the direct political 
relations of governments with one another or in relation to 
groups of people possessing a political character. 


Such policy-framing does not normally fall within the 
authority of the Army or Navy, though these may be 
consulted and called upon to effect appropriate military 
action. An outstanding instance of the use of political 
warfare was President Roosevelt's impromptu enunciation of 
the theme "Unconditional Surrender" at Casablanca. The 
theme affected not only our propaganda, but the types of 
surrenders which American generals could accept from 
Germans. 


CHAPTER 4 
The Limitations of Psychological Warfare 


Psychological warfare cannot be known simply in terms of 
what it is; it must also be understood in relation to the limits 
which are imposed on it. The limitations can be described 
under four headings: 

political limitations; 

security limitations; 

limitations arising from media; 

limitations of personnel. 

Like all limitations, these are handicaps only to the person 


who lacks the courage and resourcefulness to turn them into 
assets. Propaganda is dependent on politics, even for such 


front-line requirements as "definition of the enemy," yet 
intelligent exploitation of political goals yields valuable 
results. Security is an asset to any army; its price is rarely 
too high a price to pay for protection, but a selective and 
flexible censorship can lead to positive advantages. Media— 
that is, the actual instrumentalities by which propaganda is 
conveyed—are the ordnance of psychological warfare. They 
limit the performable job but they also make it possible in 
the first place. And as in any military operation, success 
depends most of all on proper use of personnel. 


Each of these merits discussion. The experience drawn 
upon has, in almost all instances, been that of World War Il. 
As in most other fields, common sense runs a close second 
to experience as a guide in new methods of struggle. 


Political Limitations of Psychological Warfare. 


Politics has great influence on the content of psychological 
warfare. The relationship between two warring states is not 
one of complete severance; on the contrary, in wartime the 
relationship becomes abnormal, acute, sensitive. Each 
belligerent takes a strong interest in the other, in its affairs 
and weaknesses. During World War II the American armed 
services, government, and people learned more about the 
Japanese than they would have in twenty years of 
peacetime education. Japanese names made news. The 
purposes and weaknesses of the Japanese became the 
objects of hatred and—along with the hatred—intense 
scrutiny. 


Each warring nation tries to turn the known enemy 
interest in itself into favorable channels. The propagandists 
of each country try to give the enemy the news which the 
enemy wants, while so arranging that news as to create a 
drop in enemy morale, to develop uncertainty in enemy 


policies, to set enemy cliques into action against each other. 
The propagandist sometimes becomes very agitated 
because he recognizes as a technician propaganda 
opportunities which national policy prohibits his using. The 
propagandist who is so intent on his target that he forgets 
his broader responsibilities can often spoil the entire 
operation. 


German broadcasters who emphasized the anti-capitalist 
character of National Socialism in the programs beamed to 
Eastern Europe found that B.B.C. picked up the most 
tactless statements and repeated them to Western Europe, 
where the Germans posed as anti-Bolshevik champions of 
private property. American attacks on the Germans for 
associating with Japanese monkey-men were passed along 
by the Japanese to the Chinese, who did not like the slur 
either. The most notorious example of backfiring 
propaganda was of course the famous "Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion" phrase, which may have made James G. 
Blaine lose to Grover Cleveland in the national election of 
1884; the phrase was used by a Republican clergyman in 
New York, referring to the Democrats, and implied that the 
Wets (anti-prohibitionists), Catholics, and Southerners were 
important components in the Democratic Party. (This may 
have been true, but it pleased none of them to have the 
matter pointed out with such epithets; the phrase 
succeeded in its short-range purpose, that of rousing 
Republicans, but failed by rousing the enemy even more 
and offending neutral-minded persons as well.) 


The balance between home-front politics and field 
psychological warfare is difficult to maintain. The closer the 
psychological warfare officer is to the enemy, the more apt 
he is to think of the mission in terms of getting the enemy 
to come on over. Why quibble about a few phrases if the 
words will save lives, matériel, and time? Unfortunately the 
phrase that is successful against the enemy on the battle 


front may prove to be an irritant to the home public, with 
the sure consequence that the enemy will pick it up and 
send it back to do harm. Similarly, home-front propaganda 
can get out to do the theaters of operation harm: "Do your 
utmost—save lard!" sounds silly to men in combat areas. 


This can be illustrated by the propaganda problem of the 
Japanese Emperor. It would have helped domestic American 
politics to call the Japanese Emperor a monkey, a swine, a 
lunatic, a witch-doctor or comparable names; some people 
did so. But if the American government had done so at 
home for the purpose of rousing its own public, the Japanese 
home public would have been roused even more with the 
net result that the Americans would have lost by such 
attacks. If the Russians promised—as in another instance 
they are reported to have done—good food and warm 
clothes to the Germans on the winter fronts, the Nazis 
passed that promise along to the Russian civilians, who 
would not think well of Stalin's letting Fascist invaders be 
plump and snug while they themselves nearly starved. For 
the enemy audience, it is good to portray excellent care of 
enemy personnel; for the home audience, it is poor. For the 
home audience it is sometimes good to present the enemy 
as ruthless lunatics, beasts in human _ form, cruel 
degenerates, and so on; but the same claims, falling into 
enemy hands, can be used to the disadvantage of the 
originator by being relayed to the enemy home audience. 


Furthermore, sound psychological warfare must take 
account of the fact that its ultimate aim is the successful 
ending of the war. For the end to be successful it must occur 
—the fighting must stop and the nations must enter into 
altered but renewedly peaceful relations. Propaganda that 
promises the enemy too much will alienate both allies and 
home public. But propaganda that promises bloody 
vengeance hurts possible peace movements in the enemy 
camp. None of the great powers in World War II went so far 


as to promise specific frontiers for the postwar period. They 
kept their promises vague, knowing that a definite promise 
would please somebody but alienate everyone else; 
furthermore, by not promising, the expectations of the 
hopeful parties can be kept at a higher pitch. If the French 
do not Know that they will get the Saar they will fight so 
much the harder; but if they are promised the Saar they 
come in a very short while to regard the promise as a 
settled matter, and proceed to ask for something else. 
Meanwhile, other possible claimants to the Saar either have 
a sense of grievance or lose interest in the matter. For this 
reason, postwar political uncertainty can be a propaganda 
asset. 


President Roosevelt, in his conduct of the political world 
role of the United States, promised Manchuria to the 
Chinese, Korea "in due course" to the Koreans, and the 
integrity of the French Colonial Empire to the French; outside 
of that he avoided specific promises. In another instance (to 
put a complicated matter baldly), the British promised 
Palestine to both the Arabs and to the Jews in World War I, 
and consequently got themselves into a political mess 
which, thirty years later, was still a mess. 


Definition of the Enemy. 


Another significant connection between politics and 
propaganda is found in definition of the nature of the 
enemy. For combat operations, it is easy (most of the time) 
to tell who the enemy is; he is the man with the other 
uniform, the foreign language, the funny color or physique. 
For psychological operations, it is not that easy. The sound 
psychological warfare operator will try to get enemy troops 
to believing that the enemy is not themselves but 
somebody else—the King, the Fuhrer, the élite troops, the 
capitalists. He creates a situation in which he can say, 


"We're not fighting you." (This should not be said too soon 
after extensive use of bombs or mortars.) "We are fighting 
the So-and-so's who are misleading you." Some of the 
handsomest propaganda of World War II was produced by 
the Soviet experts along this line. Before the War was over, 
Soviet propaganda created a whole gallery of heel-clicking 
reactionary German generals on the Russian side, and made 
out that the unprofessional guttersnipe Hitler was ruining 
the wonderful German Army in amateurish campaigns. 
Joseph Stalin's ringing words, "The German State and the 
German Volk remain!" gave the Russians a propaganda 
loophole by which they implied that Germany was not the 
enemy—no, not Germany! just the Nazis. This was superb 
psychological warfare, since the Russians had already built 
up the propaganda thesis that the common people (workers 
and peasants) were automatically—by virtue of their class 
loyalty—on the side of the workers’ country, Russia. That left 
very few Germans on the other side. 


For psychological warfare purposes, it is useful to define 
the enemy as: 
1) the ruler; 
2 
3 
4) or any definite minority. 


or the ruling group; 
or unspecified manipulators; 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


It is thoroughly unsound to define the enemy too widely. 
On the other hand, too narrow a definition will leave the 
enemy the opening for a peace offensive if the ruler dies, or 
if the ruling group changes part of its composition. It was 
fear of a peace move by the German generals, plus the 
desire to maintain the precarious anti-German unity of the 
occupied countries, which led the United States and Britain 
to adopt the policy of defining the German Reich rather than 


Naziism as the enemy. In the instance of Japan, we defined 
the enemy as the militarists and "Fascists," with the 
capitalists a poor second, and left the Emperor and people 
with whom to make peace. 


If the psychological warfare campaign is operated for a 
definite political purpose, it is possible for politics to be an 
aid rather than a limitation. The operator can describe his 
own political system in its most radiant light. He can say 
complimentary things about the enemy leaders or groups 
who might come over (though he should avoid giving them 
the kiss of death which the Nazis gave certain prominent 
American isolationists, by praising them too much). He can 
promise his own brand of Utopia. 


If the politics are defensive, vague, well-meaning but 
essentially non-committed, psychological warfare has to 
avoid making blunders. In World War II we could not say that 
we were against one-party states, because our largest ally 
(Russia) was a one-party state. We could not attack the ruin 
of free enterprise by the Japanese and German governments 
since socialism existed on the Allied side too. We could not 
bring up the racial issue, because our own _ national 
composition rendered us vulnerable to racial politics at 
home. There was a huge catalog of Don'ts (usually not 
written down but left to individual judgment) in every 
propaganda office. Whenever we violated them, we paid the 
price in adverse opinion. 


Promises. 


Finally, psychological warfare must avoid promises that may 
not be kept. The Americans during World War Il never 
promised much as a government, but individual American 
agents promised all sorts of things which could not be 
delivered. We promised the Dutch their homeland and 


empire by implication; we promised the Indonesians self- 
government, also by implication; and we_ promised 
everybody, including the Japanese, access to Indonesian 
raw materials. It is highly probable that individual 
Americans, off-the-record, stated that they "expected," 
"hoped," or "thought" that their government would fulfill 
each of these promises. The three are not compatible, 
especially the first and second. The New York banker, James 
Warburg, has written a book, Unwritten Treaty, pointing out 
that the United States promised just about everything to 
everybody during the war (he was in OWI and he ought to 
know), and that it is going to take a generous, wise, and 
intelligent foreign policy to  fulfill—even in part—the 
promises which we made. The promises of the loser are 
forgotten; he can write them off and start international 
policies with a clean slate. But the promises of the victor 
remain, and have to be carried out or else repudiated. 


The psychological warfare officer should not make 
promises to persons in occupied territory, to friendly 
guerrillas, to underground movements, or to enemy troops 
when those promises are not backed up by word-for-word 
quotations from the head of his government or someone of 
Cabinet rank. The promises may not conform with promises 
which other psychological warfare officers are making to 
other groups. (In China, some American officers told the 
Chinese Communists that the Chinese Communists were 
wonderful people, and would be sure to get American 
material aid and political sympathy against Chiang Kai-shek. 
At the same time, other American officers told the Chinese 
government people that the United States did not propose 
to short-circuit recognition of the Chinese government, or to 
interfere in internal Chinese affairs. The two sets of Chinese 
heard about the American promises and, for a while, could 
not decide whether Americans were fools or liars. Much the 
Same sort of thing happened in our dealings with French, 


Serbs, and Poles.) It is a poor piece of work for a combat 
officer to promise elections , liberties, labor rights, or even 
food to people in his path, unless the rear echelon people 
will be able to deliver the goods when they come up. And it 
iS an irresponsible radio or leaflet man who makes promises 
without finding out whether his government is in a position, 
in relation to the political situation, to back up the promises 
one way or other. His nation itself will be called a liar if he 
Slips up. 


Security Limitations. 


Another serious set of limitations arises from security 
problems. 


The very conduct of psychological warfare encroaches 
upon perfectionist plans for security. Security is designed to 
keep useful information from reaching the enemy; 
propaganda operations are designed to get information to 
him. Security is designed to keep the enemy from knowing 
true figures; but propaganda must have a lot of good, 
current, true information if it is to be believed. Security 
demands that military and naval news be withheld until the 
extent of the enemy's knowledge is known; propaganda is 
designed to tell the enemy the news faster than his own 
sources tell him, thus discrediting enemy news. Security 
demands that dubious persons, intimately associated with 
the enemy, be kept away from communications facilities; 
propaganda officers have to keep an eye open for people 
who speak the enemy language well, who can address the 
enemy sympathetically and get his attention, who have a 
keen appreciation of the enemy culture. 


Often, it is plain, psychological warfare and security 
officers get in each other's way. This conflict was lessened 
by American censorship organization during World War Il. 


The United States Office of Censorship under Byron Price 
achieved a distinguished record of smooth, reasonable, and 
modest operation. It took an adult view of the intelligence of 
the American public, and permitted bad news to reach the 
public except when the Services or the White House 
intervened. Much of the story of this office is told in 
Theodore Koop's exciting book, Weapon of Silence,2° which 
makes it plain that censorship sought to avoid developing 
negative psychological warfare campaigns on its own 
initiative. 

The usual wartime security procedures apply with special 
force to psychological warfare operations. Civilian 
employees who are qualified as political experts, as writers, 
Or aS propaganda analysts are often well-educated and 
artistic. They are apt to value classified information highly 
for the pleasure which they can derive by violating security 
—that is, by showing "people they can trust" how much they 
are "in on" certain operations. The temptation to show off is 
almost irresistible. (The vice is not unknown even in military 
echelons.) An atmosphere of excessive security easily 
degenerates into melodrama, bringing out in many 
individuals a silly zest for displaying to others how much 
TOP SECRET information they possess. Where military and 
civilian personnel work together, this human weakness is 
stimulated by rivalry. Even among the Germans in World 
War ll, propaganda groups were easily infected by an 
atmosphere of gossip and intrigue. 


Security Procedures. 


Security procedures for psychological warfare involve the 
usual common-sense precautions which apply to. all 
operations, and which may be summarized in the following 
rules: 


(1) Classification should be kept at an absolute minimum. 
No information should be classified unless there are 
genuinely strong reasons for supposing that it would benefit 
the enemy. Classification and declassification should be the 
responsibility of designated officers trained for the task. (In 
World War Il, many American civilians classified information 
recklessly, with the result that all classification became a 
subject of disrespect. The author once found a _ highly 
classified inter-Allied plan in the hands of an elderly woman 
stenographer in Washington, who safeguarded the 
information by leaving the papers in a desk drawer which 
had no pull. The drawer had to be opened with a nail file 
and that fact comprised the "security.") 


(2) Security should apply, generally speaking, to units as a 
whole, taking working units up to the limit of face-to-face 
working acquaintance as a base. It is unsound procedure to 
give certain individuals a higher level of information than 
others, since the privileged individuals will be tempted to 
display their inside knowledge, and the underprivileged 
individuals will be goaded by unwholesome, resentful, and 
acute curiosity. Either the entire unit should be given the 
information, or denied it. 


(3) Security should not be applied for editorial purposes. 
Censorship is a separate function. Improper security 
procedures, vesting arbitrary powers in stated officers, may 
tempt the security officer to express his personal literary, 
artistic, or political preferences under the guise of 
maintaining security. The inevitable consequence is the 
breakdown of both security and of procedure. Censorship 
Should be applied in conformity with national or theater 
censorship policies. Review and estimate of radio or leaflet 
output is another function. 


(4) Security for printed materials is easy enough to 
maintain. The leaflets can be sent to the G-2 to check, or 


wherever else security functions may be vested. Radio 
security is another problem. Experience in World War Il 
indicates that spot news cannot wait for routine security, 
but must be processed through. Two types of control, 
Supplementing one another, are desirable: 


Security liaison on a 24-hour basis should be available to 
the radio operatives for the rapid processing of military 
news. The security duty officer should be indoctrinated with 
an attitude of cooperativeness, based on an understanding 
of the value of propaganda, and should conceive it as his 
mission to explain the needs of radio propaganda to his 
superiors, rather than taking the attitude of being superior 
to the radio operatives. There is a sound psychological 
reason for this. The presence of a sympathetic security 
officer will increase cooperativeness on the part of the 
propaganda broadcaster. An unsympathetic one will merely 
maintain the official dignity of his office and position. High 
morale on the part of script writers is more important than 
high morale of security officers. 


Security supervision can be exercised by monitoring 
facilities: that is, the security officers can equip themselves 
with a good radio receiver and listen to the broadcasts 
without ever meeting the broadcasters. A critical frame of 
mind on the part of such security personnel is desirable. 
Unlike liaison officers, they need not be cooperative. Since 
their criticism applies after the operation, they can afford to 
apply rigorous standards. (During most of 1942 and 1943, 
no one in Washington had any idea of what actually went 
out from San Francisco. The civilians who broadcast to Japan 
received elaborate orders to do this and to do that, but the 
Washington policy-makers did not Know what was going on 
the air. On one occasion, the civilian propaganda 
broadcasters told the Army in Washington that the 
information was too highly classified to be released or 


circulated. The result was that Army and Navy found out 
what OWI was doing by receiving reports from listeners in 
the Pacific.) 


Security liaison can check propaganda output in the 
process of transmission; security supervision can check the 
output after it goes on the air, and can transmit through 
channels recommendations for punitive or corrective action. 
The final military connection should exist (for an all-military 
psychological warfare group) in the person of a responsible 
commanding or executive officer. For a civilian group 
functioning under military control the military connection 
Should lie in the hands of an officer capable of watching a 
great deal and of saying little. Attempts by security to act as 
propagandists have been found to be as disastrous as the 
efforts of operators to get along without security. 


Media Limitations. 


Psychological warfare should not broadcast into areas in 
which radio sets are unknown. Psychological warfare should 
not drop books to illiterates. These rules seem obvious but 
they have often been violated. Psychological warfare should 
not assume that an extensive news or morale campaign is 
going to achieve the desired results unless there is 
trustworthy intelligence to the effect that propaganda is 
getting through. 


It is ridiculous to broadcast to the masses of a country 
when the masses are known not to have radio facilities. This 
was done in the anti-Japanese broadcasts of OWI, at least in 
the early part of the war, in which mass-audience soap 
operas and popular music were sent to Japan on the short- 
wave—this despite reports that short-wave sets were almost 
unknown outside governmental or plutocratic circles. What 
was known was that the Japanese government itself had 


listening facilities, and that the content of American 
broadcasts was relayed through Japanese military and 
governmental groups. The propaganda (to fit the medium, 
radio) should have been designed to affect the persons 
actually reached, and not an audience known to be out of 
reach. The mere fact that enemy counterpropaganda 
mentions one's own material is nothing more than a 
professional exchange of compliments. Goading the enemy 
radio into a reply may be fun, but unless non-propagandists 
are known to be listening, the fun is expensive and 
unprofitable. 


(It is really fun, though. The author suggested in the 
spring of 1942 that the San Francisco radio carry an item to 
the effect that "American art lovers" hoped the Japanese 
would move their priceless books and paintings away from 
the great cities. This was preparation for eventual nagging 
on the topic, "the air raids will get you if you don't watch 
out!" The radio civilians in San Francisco put the item on the 
air. Nothing was heard from the Japanese on the subject. 
Four days later, Radio Luxembourg [then under Nazi control, 
of course] broadcast in German to Europe that a sookesman 
for the "beastly American Air Ministry" had told the Japanese 
that the Americans planned to destroy cultural monuments. 
The Nazi commentator added that this was characteristic of 
the actions of uncivilized Americans. New York picked up the 
German broadcast. The author enjoyed seeing his item go 
all the way around the world, but in retrospect he wonders 
whether he did any good other than to please himself. He 
did do the actual harm of giving the Nazis another point to 
distort.) 


Media consist simply of the facilities possessed. These are, 
most commonly: 


(1) Standard-wave radio; 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Short-wave radio; 
Loudspeakers; 
Leaflets; 
Pamphlets; 
Books; 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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Novelties. 


The limitations consist simply of applying the right 
medium at the right time. Radio broadcasts need be made 
only when receiving sets are known to exist. Written 
material should be dropped only to areas in which at least 
some people can read. (The OWI in China, at the request cf 
CBI Forward Echelon Headquarters, made up the leaflet 
showing pictures only. This was designed for the aboriginal 
hillmen between China and Tibet—to tell them to rescue 
downed American pilots. Broadcasting to these people 
would have been as profitable as spitting in the ocean. None 
of them could read, much less understand radio.) The 
probable number of listeners or readers should be 
calculated conservatively, taking enemy policing, amount of 
enemy interest, customs of the people, tension among 
enemy troops or civilians and other appropriate factors into 
account. 


Occasionally propaganda media exceed the expected 
limitations. The Americans and British dropped leaflets on 
Berlin. The leaflets had little key numbers in the corners, 
showing to which series they belonged, and could thus be 
arranged in series. The Germans prohibited civilians from 
picking up the leaflets. The Nazi authorities followed up the 
prohibition by sending the Hitlerjugend and Hitlermadel out 
to pick up the leaflets and turn them in for destruction. The 
boys and girls did their job with gusto. Vast quantities were 
turned in for destruction. What the Nazis discovered—too 


late, too late—was that the schoolchildren had begun 
collecting the leaflets, using the key numbers to make up 
perfect sets. Some numbers were rarer than others, so that 
the Hitlerite children swapped Allied leaflets all over Berlin, 
trying to make up attractive albums. Mother and Father— 
who did not dare pick the leaflets up off the street for fear 
the Gestapo might be watching—found a convenient file, 
reasonably complete, in the room of little Fritzl or 
Ermintrude! The most hopeful British or American planner 
could not have counted on such a happy result. 


Maximum Performance of Personnel. 


Another limitation, to be found in any psychological warfare 
operation, is that imposed by the types of personnel 
available. It would be a rash commander who assumed that 
he had air support because he saw _ airplanes—without 
knowing whether air crews were available. A microphone 
does not make a _ propagandist. Personnel using the 
speaking voice have to be good speakers; merely Knowing 
the language is not enough. Writing personnel must be up 
to the level of professional writers. On the other hand, the 
available personnel must not be driven above its limits of 
performance: often an attempt to do a too-professional job 
will defeat the propaganda. (When the Japanese pretended 
to be perfectly American, and used the corny obsolete slang 
of the 1920's, they aroused more contempt than they would 
have done had they confined themselves to rather bookish, 
plain English.) 


The psychological warfare operation must be gauged to 
the personnel facilities no less than to the material facilities. 
(In China, the author sat in with an expert on medieval and 
modern Japanese art, who was writing leaflets which were to 
be dropped on the Japanese garrisons of the Yangtze cities. 
The expert wrote pure, dignified Japanese, but the Chinese- 


Japanese language experts brought up the point, "Would the 
Japanese common soldier understand this kind of talk?" For 
a while, we had no plain-spoken Japanese at hand, and we 
had to send our Japanese leaflets from Chungking up to 
Yenan, where the Japanese Communists read the leaflets 
and wrote back long detailed criticisms.) 


Whenever the politico-military situation permits, it is 
sound procedure to check output with live enemies, either 
interned civilians or captured military personnel. A shrewd 
interrogator can soon find out whether the comments from 
the enemy jury are honest or not. 


Intelligent psychological warfare procedures have often 
turned liabilities into assets. Absence of a good orchestra 
has compelled propagandists to make up current music 
schedules by recording enemy musical programs, re- 
broadcasting them with new spoken commentary. Failure to 
obtain native speakers (such as genuine home-grown 
Japanese, or Chinese with the properly slurred Wu dialect) 
has led to the use of substitutes that proved better than the 
original. There is no point in trying to establish rapport with 
the enemy unless you talk his language with effortless 
perfection on the one end of the scale—or else admit that 
you really are a foreigner, on the other end of the scale. It is 
easier to build up the image of a trustworthy enemy than it 
is to create trust in a traitor. Frequently the attempt to talk 
the enemy's own language is less successful than a frank 
acceptance of handicaps. 


In actual practice this means that either— 
(a) the speaker should be authentically perfect in use of 


the enemylanguage, whether spoken or written as 
script; or 


(b) the speaker should make no effort to conceal his 
foreign accent. 


In British broadcasts to Germany, for example, it was 
found to be desirable for the radio announcers to have 
British accents in their German, rather than the Viennese or 
Jewish lilt which many of them did have. A Nazified audience 
was so infected with anti-Semitism that no Jewish speaker 
could carry much weight, no matter how cogent his 
arguments nor how eloquent his appeals. The British tone in 
the voices of other speakers actually helped carry 
conviction. The Germans were prepared to listen to a 
genuine Britisher, and might have been disappointed if he 
had spoken letter-perfect German.?! 


Furthermore, with the perfect speaker of the enemy 
language there is always the question, "What is that guy 
doing over there?" A traitor is less appealing than an open 
enemy spokesman; a traitor has to be sensationally good in 
order to get across at all. Lord Haw Haw was one of a kind, 
but he seems to have had genuine theatrical talent along 
with a crazy zeal which persuaded his hearers that though 
he was on the wrong side, he did believe his own line. The 
perfect speaker, whether enemy renegade or friendly 
linguist, has an inglorious role at the beginning of war, when 
enemy morale is high and the enemy population has not 
had time to think over the problem of changing sides. Only 
toward the end of the war, or in any morale downgrade, the 
man who says, "Come on over! See? I'm here. It's fine," has 
a chance of being believed. 


The propaganda administrator must use his personnel 
thoughtfully. It is a waste of talent and—in advance field 
units, of life as well—to impose tasks which operatives 
cannot handle. An American nise/ from California should not 
be asked to talk slangy Edokko Japanese; a soldier detailed 
to psychological warfare, because of some special linguistic 
qualification, should not be considered a great journalist, 
radio commentator, or actor just because he speaks the 
right language. If he is given a microphone, and the feeling 


of having an audience (one that cannot write adverse fan 
mail), it will be easy for the average man to overestimate 
the effect of his own talk. The intelligent officer tries to see 
his staff as the enemy would see them; he keeps their 
limitations in mind. If they speak the enemy language 
perfectly, they fall under suspicion as traitors; if they speak 
it poorly, they may sound like bunglers or jackasses. 
Nevertheless, propaganda must come from men and 
through words written by men, and the flavor must be fitted 
to the situation. Advance planning should therefore consider 
the available personnel as an actual factor in estimating the 
situation. 


Counterpropaganda. 


Counterpropaganda could be listed as a limitation, as the 
enemy combat strength is sized up in physical warfare. This, 
however, is one of the points at which psychological warfare 
differs from other forms. If the propaganda message is 
worth putting across, it need not be geared to what the 
enemy is saying. Enemy propaganda should, in well 
conducted operations, be taken into account only when it 
becomes an asset. That is, the enemy need only be heeded 
when he tells a whopping lie, or comes forth with a piece of 
hyprocrisy so offensive to his own people that it needs little 
improvement to be adapted for counterpropaganda. Most 
enemy themes are beyond reach, especially those of inter- 
ideological warfare. The Nazis and Russians made the best 
propaganda against each other when they got down to the 
basic necessities of life, not when they were trying to weave 
finespun theories about each other's way of thinking or of 
life. Refutation is a joy; it is delightful to talk back. But the 
best propaganda is only incidentally counterpropaganda. It 
uses enemy blunders and counteracts enemy success by 
building up unrelated successes of its own. 


This does not mean that propaganda analysis is not 
needed. Somewhere in every psychological warfare unit 
there must be an intelligence group servicing the operation. 
If, for example, the enemy has announced that the candy 
your aviators are dropping is poisoned (and has proved it by 
dropping some of "your" candy, made by his. black- 
operations boys and actually poisoned), there is no point in 
calling him a liar; you may not know for some time whether 
poisoned candy has been dropped or not. If the enemy 
commander has shown his troops photographs of prisoners 
whom your side has taken and "murdered" (according to his 
well staged photos), it is not a good idea to ask people to 
surrender without sending along equally convincing pictures 
of well cared for prisoners. If the enemy alleges that you 
and your allies are rioting in the streets or stealing each 
other's womenfolk, or that one of you is doing all the 
fighting while the other sits around in safe staging areas, it 
may be a good idea to send along some leaflets showing 
inter-allied Cooperation on your side, or to run a few radio 
shows on the subject. 


This consists merely of reckoning the enemy propaganda 
as part of the psychological warfare situation, and of using 
the enemy as part of the background to your own 
advantage. The moment you start letting him take the 
initiative, your propaganda wags along behind his. Tell his 
people something he can't deny. Let him sit up nights 
worrying about how he will counteract you. Make him drive 
his security officers crazy trying to release figures that will 
please your G-2 in order to reassure his home audience. 
Really good propaganda does not worry’ about 
counterpropaganda. It never assumes that the enemy 
propagandist is a gentleman: he is by definition a liar. Your 
listeners and you are the only gentlemen left on earth. 


CHAPTER 5 
Psychological Warfare in World War | 


World War | saw psychological warfare transformed from 
an incidental to a major military instrument, and later it was 
even called the weapon which won the war. The story 
Spread, since the Germans liked to imagine that they had 
been talked out of winning, and since ex-propagandists 
among the Allies enjoyed thinking that their own cleverness 
had been decisive when even the tremendous violence of 
trench warfare had produced nothing more than a 
Stalemate. If psychological warfare is considered in the 
broad sense, it seems plain that it was among the decisive 
weapons of 1914-1918. The political decency of the Allies, 
the appeal of President Wilson's Fourteen Points, the patent 
obsolescence of the Kaiser and what he stood for, the 
resurgence of Polish, Baltic, Finnish, Czechoslovak and South 
Slav nationalisms—all these played a real part in making 
Germany surrender in 1918. More real than the role of guns, 
men, ships, planes, tanks? This cannot be answered: it is 
like asking of a long-distance runner whether his heart, 
lungs, legs, or head contributed most to his success. Since 
war iS waged by and against all parts of the human 
personality—physical condition, Skills, intelligence, 
emotions, and so on—it is impossible to distinguish between 
the performance of one kind of weapon and the other in the 
attainment of a_ goal itself complex—governmental 
surrender. Only a weapon which left no enemy survivors 
could claim for itself undisputed primacy in victory. 


Propaganda came to prominence in war because the 
nations involved had made mass-communications part of 
their civilian lives. The appearance of huge newspapers, 
systematic advertising, calculated political publicity, and 
opinion manipulation in other forms made it inevitable that 


Skills which developed in civilian life should be transferred to 
the military. In general, the psychological warfare efforts of 
each belligerent were the direct equivalent of his peacetime 
nonpolitical propaganda facilities. (By way of exception, the 
peculiar genius of the Bolshevik leaders stimulated a 
propaganda effort disproportionate to the facilities, either of 
personnel or matériel, to be found in pre-1914 Russia.) 


Nations rarely change their basic character in time of war. 
When war starts it is usually too late to re-educate 
generations already grown up, teach them wholly new skills, 
or develop administrative or operational procedures 
unknown in peacetime life. Sometimes, by great effort, a 
nation can transform a small available cadre into large, new 
and effective units on the political, military, economic or 
social fronts. Even then, the character of the war effort will 
be colored and influenced by the experience of the men 
undertaking it. The British had, in 1914, one of the world's 
finest news systems, a highly sophisticated press, and 
extensive experience in international communication for 
technical and commercial purposes, notably the undersea 
cable system, and they turned these to war use with 
considerable smoothness. The Germans had a far more 
regimented press and a more limited network of commercial 
and technical connections. The British, furthermore, had a 
diplomatic and consular service of superb quality; 
comparable German services included a much _ higher 
proportion of bunglers and enthusiasts. 


From the very beginning the British had the lead. They 
nailed German propaganda as propaganda, while circulating 
their own as news, cultural relations, or literature. The 
Germans who boasted that they were a "cultured" people 
had their naiveté rewarded when the British let the German 
word Kultur become a synonym for boorish pedantic 
arrogance. The Germans had the awful habit of putting 
many of their own unattractive emotions into words, and the 


even more ruinous habit of then printing the words. In many 
instances, the British simply let the Germans think up 
braggadocio or vengeful phrases, then circulated the 
German phrases to the world. The English language was 
permanently enriched by some of these: strafe comes from 
the German plea that God "strafe" (punish) England. The 
actual "Hymn of Hate" was originally a song made up by 
Germans for Germans. The word "Hun" was applied to the 
German Army by Kaiser Wilhelm himself, and so on. 
Furthermore, the Germans created in their press and 
information services a condition of bureaucratic snafu which 
has rarely been excelled in any war. National character 
certainly worked out its automatic vengeances in World War 
F 


The American psychological warfare effort of 1917-1919 
also drew heavily on familiar skills: the American press, 
second only to that of the British at the time; the church, 
Y.M.C.A., and Chautauqua groups; and the wealth of private 
clubs which flourish under our liberal system of laws and 
usages. Other nationalities made efforts similarly in keeping 
with their peacetime facilities. The Japanese were adroit, but 
even at that time confused by the mix-up of trying to be a 
"civilized" power but simultaneously expansionist. The 
French showed high professional skill in adapting their 
military and diplomatic personnel to propaganda tasks. 
France's position as battleground ensured her of the rage of 
her own people and the sympathy of neutrals, giving 
propaganda from Paris a hearing. The Chinese, though 
undergoing the downfall of the Yuan Shih-k'ai dictatorship 
and lapsing into chaos, maintained an impeccable 
diplomatic front and played a weak hand for everything it 
was worth; they had their private quasi-war with the 
Japanese in 1915. That they did so while putting the blame 
for Allied disunity squarely on the Japanese where it 
belonged is to their credit. 


The weight of the propaganda war, as of the material war, 
fell on its prime contestants, Britain, Germany, and the 
United States. The private and revolutionary groups which 
emerged as the revolutionary governments played a 
vigorous part because they had few other functions to 
distract their attention. The Republic of Czechoslovakia got 
its start in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1918, and fought 
psychological warfare from the instant it took form; not till 
later did it assume the weightier and more expensive 
responsibilities of ruling and warring. 


The British Effort. 


In World War I, the British made most of the mistakes and 
learned most of the lessons which the Americans were to 
make and to learn in World War Il. The British Foreign Office 
formed a War Propaganda Bureau in 1914, but a great deal 
of the effort was done by private facilities (patriotic 
associations) or by lower political and military echelons of 
the government and armed _ forces—and _ without 
coordination. Things became so confused that at the mid- 
point of the war, the British organized a Department of 
Information with Colonel John Buchan at its head. (Buchan 
will be remembered by all adventure-lovers as author of The 
Thirty-nine Steps, The Courts of the Morning, and other first- 
class thrillers; he was also made a peer under the style, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, and became a popular Governor-General 
of Canada.) Buchan did not always get along with the 
committee which floated above him, telling him how to run 
his business. 


The British, like the Germans, had immense organizational 
difficulties. The British ended up by inventing a distinction of 
roles. Thus they finished World War | with two separate 
propaganda agencies. The Ministry of Information, under 
Lord Beaverbrook, with Colonel Buchan as Director of 


Intelligence, carried on civilian psychological warfare 
outside Britain; the National War Aims Committee carried on 
civilian psychological warfare within’ Britain. Military 
psychological warfare was carried on by military and civilian 
agencies, both. The British required five years of honest 
effort, bitter wrangling, and positive political invention in 
order to devise a psychological warfare system sufficient to 
meet the needs of a great power at war. They did not let 
their administrative difficulties prevent their conduct of 
correct, poised and highly moral propaganda, nor impede 
their use of plentiful funds and high ingenuity in getting 
their propaganda across. 


The British set the pace in coordinating political warfare 
with news-propaganda, and in effecting workable liaison 
between national policy-makers and operational and public- 
relations chiefs of the armed services. It is not likely that, 
even in World War Il, the Americans—within the looser, 
younger, bigger framework of our more compendious 
government—achieved as good results in terms of timing. 
State-War-Navy-OWl-OSS-Treasury timing of related events 
or news items was obtained through most of World War II in 
the following manner: the federal agency affected did 
whatever it was going to do anyhow, and other federal 
agencies took notice after the event, initiating their related 
actions, if any were feasible, then and only then. The British 
sought to get around this in World War | by correlating their 
policy toward various countries with their policy involving 
different departments. They were not totally successful but 
they learned a lot; the net product of their propaganda was, 
for most of its purposes, superb. 


The German Failure In Propaganda. 


German writers, after World War |, sometimes attributed the 
superiority of the British in propaganda to the innate 


fiendishness of Britishers as contrasted with the gullible 
purity of Germans. The psychoneurotic non-com who made 
himself famous to the world's cost did not make this 
mistake. In Mein Kampf Hitler stated categorically that the 
British had understood the professional touch in propaganda 
while the Germans had not. Hitler's contempt for the 
masses was shown in his explicit statement of their 
inattentiveness, their poor response to formal logic, their 
affirmative reaction to simple one-sided reiteration. He said: 
"[In England] ... propaganda was a weapon of the first class, 
while with us it was a sop to unemployed politicians...." 
German nationalists of whatever stripe found themselves in 
accord when they blamed their military defeat on the 
enemy's use of propaganda. They thus succeeded in 
maintaining the myth, already sedulously inculcated for two 
centuries, that the German army could not be beaten in the 
field. The extremists and crackpots among them went on to 
develop the "stab-in-the-back" theory that an unbeaten 
Germany was betrayed from within by Jews, socialists, and 
democratic people. (The mutually exclusive alternatives— 
namely that either Allied propaganda was fiendishly good, 
and the Germans merely innocent victims, or else that Allied 
propaganda was ineffectual and the anti-war sentiment a 
purely German development—did not keep the Hitlerites 
from exploiting both alibis simultaneously.) 


The postwar period of the 1920's saw, therefore, the 
curious spectacle of the Germans lauding American 
psychological warfare, and counting it as a major factor of 
defeat, while the Americans naturally emphasized the 
fighting record of American troops. 


As for Kaiserist propaganda, it started out with the twin 
curses of amateurishness and bureaucracy, each of them 
crippling but deadly when paired. German writers and 
scholars ran wild in 1914 and 1915 in trying to put the 
blame on the Allies; amateurish in public relations, they 


succeeded in arousing a tremendous amount of antagonism. 
They were handicapped by the ponderosity of the German 
Imperial Government, by the intervention of persons 
unfamiliar with news or advertising (at that time the most 
obvious sources of civilian propaganda personnel), and by a 
military stodginess which made German — press 
communiqués infuriating even to anti-British readers. 
Overseas propaganda developed through poorly secured 
clandestine channels, and was mixed up with espionage and 
Sabotage personnel. Inescapable "breaks" gave all German 
agents a bad name. George Sylvester Viereck, who has 
enjoyed the odd distinction of being our most vocal pro- 
German sympathizer in both wars with Germany, later wrote 
a naive but revealing account of his operations under the 
title Spreading Germs of Hate (Boston, 1930). (No British 
information officer was guilty, even after the war, of a 
comparable breach of taste.) Viereck praises the British for 
their sang-froid and skill; coming from him, the praise is 
more than deserved. 


More’ seriously, German propaganda lacked both 
organization and moral drive. Lieutenant Colonel Nicolai, the 
Imperial German General Staff officer responsible, puts part 
of the blame on the German press and on the press officers 
of the Army and the Reich: "In fact, the enemy remained 
virtually untouched by any kind of German propaganda. This 
reproach falls against the press, it would seem, as well as on 
the responsible officials.... Internationally minded papers 
themselves failed to cooperate. Yet it was precisely these 
which were circulated and esteemed abroad. Newspapers 
with other (pro-militarist) editorial policies, failing to get 
leadership from the Government, could not aim at any 
unified effect.... Instead, the goal of the governmental press 
leadership remained a thoroughly negative one: to prevent 
the press from doing harm to national policy."?? 


Without developing his theme into systematic doctrine for 
psychological warfare, the German colonel stated the basic 
defect of World War | from the German point of view. Writing 
in 1920, he went on to say: "The enemy alleges simply to 
have copied our front-line propaganda when he initiated his. 
In so doing, he is guilty of a deliberate untruth, made for the 
Sake of removing the moral blot which is attached to his 
victory...." Nicolai could not overcome the supposition that 
propaganda was a dirty and unsoldierly device and that it 
was much more honorable for armies to exchange loss of 
life than to save men on both sides by talking the enemy 
into surrendering, but he went on to the real point at issue. 
“Furthermore, it was not moralistic misgivings which kept us 
from applying to the enemy front lines a propaganda 
Campaign as successful as theirs, but very sober practical 
obstacles. There were available to us none of the 
(psychological) points of attack at which propaganda would 
have been effective against the enemy forces, points such 
as the enemy found in our own domestic conditions. What 
was lacking was political propaganda as precursor of 
military." 


What the Germans failed to learn in World War I, they later 
learned and applied in World War Il. The German Imperial 
Government started in 1914 with a defiant assurance of its 
own power. Power was not sought among the masses so far 
as Kaiser Wilhelm was concerned; one inherited it from 
one's ancestors, along with an army, and the masses had 
better keep their noses out of it. The Hitlerite German 
government of 1939 began its world war only after two 
decades of shrewd, conscienceless, bitter domestic 
propaganda. Hitlerism had come to power by first wooing 
and then bullying the common man, and the Nazi chiefs, in 
their strategy of terror or "warfare psychologically waged," 
subsequently applied the same tactics to the international 
community. Hitler conquered Europe with these tactics; he 


started with flattery, made scenes, and ended with cold 
brutality. These were the skills of the urban slum. 


The Creel Committee. 


The fabulous American propaganda, of which the Germans 
expressed such dread, was the work of two agencies. The 
civilian agency was the Committee on Public Information, 
universally known as the "Creel Committee" after its 
chairman, Mr. George Creel. The military agency was the 
Propaganda Section (or Psychologic Section), G-2D, General 
Headquarters, American Expeditionary Forces, under 
Captain Heber Blankenhorn. 


The Creel Committee had the superlative advantage of 
possessing a chief who enjoyed the confidence of the 
President and whose participation in national policy was on 
a high enough level to give propaganda coordination to 
other governmental policies on a basis of equality. Creel 
himself considered the task to be one of advertising, and he 
organized his Committee with extreme _ looseness, 
expanding it rapidly. Although his total gross budget for the 
war was only a fraction of OWI's budgets in World War Il, he 
systematized most of the publicity activities then available. 


News services were maintained by means of a news 
bureau in Washington that fed material to the commercial 
press and processed other material to publicity missions 
abroad. Heavy emphasis was placed on the home audience 
for Creel's mission covered all phases of propaganda work. 
Sections were set up for posters, advertising, "Four Minute 
Men" (volunteer local speakers in_~ all American 
communities), films, American minority groups and the 
foreign-language press, women's organizations, information 
bureaus, syndicated features, and cartoons. The young but 
already large American motion picture industry was made a 


channel whereby American propaganda movies went to 
both the United States and overseas audiences. In one 
instance Creel got the American producers to threaten Swiss 
exhibitors with a boycott unless they showed American 
propaganda film along with the features. 


Missions were sent to France, England, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Spain, Scandinavia, Mexico and other Latin 
American countries, China, and Russia. It was not 
considered necessary to send American propagandists to 
Japan in World War |. The Japanese were given the American 
propaganda file and were asked to use it; they said they 
would. 


The Creel Committee was run in simple, almost chaotic 
fashion. Agencies proliferated whenever a new idea turned 
up. The basic concept was that of domestic American 
agitation, as practiced commercially through advertising 
and socially through the civic clubs. The war propaganda 
left a rather bad taste in the mouth of many Americans, and 
the boisterous joviality of the arousers probably produced 
negative attitudes which encouraged pacifism and 
isolationism in the postwar years. The purely technical side 
of the work was done well, but at the terrible cost of 
overshooting national commitments. 


America emerged from the war disappointed at home and 
discredited abroad—so far as the heated propaganda of 
“making the world safe for democracy" was concerned. A 
more modest more calculated national propaganda effort 
would have helped forestall those attitudes which, in turn, 
made World War II possible. Creel and his fellow-workers did 
not remember that beyond every war there lies a peace, in 
its own way as grim and difficult as war. They did not 
understand that no war is the last war, that leeway must be 
left for propaganda to be effective again. They said that 


World War | would be the last of all wars; perhaps they 
believed it themselves. 


General Pershing's Headquarters. 


The civilians of the Creel committee patronizingly claimed to 
have helped the G-2 men at A.E.F. Headquarters run 
psychological warfare. In the official history of Captain 
Blankenhorn's group, which centered from the very 
beginning on leaflet production, there is little reference to 
outside aid. Radio did not exist aS a means of mass 
communication, and loudspeakers then surpassed an 
ordinary megaphone very little, if at all; hence 
communication with the enemy had to be through print. 
Leaflets were basic. 


The Americans at A.E.F. concentrated on morale and 
surrender leaflets. They did work that was superb from the 
point of view of common-sense psychology. They used 
British and French experience in applying techniques of 
leaflet distribution, making inventions and improvements of 
their own. Balloons and airplanes were the chief methods 
for air distribution; the plane-borne leaflet bomb was a 
development of World War Il. Extensive improvements were 
made in the procedures of leaflet distribution by means of 
mortars. 


The morale leaflets used the = anti-militarist, pro- 
democratic sentiments of the world at that time. The 
autocracy and inefficiency of the German government 
provided an excellent target. Since propaganda against the 
upper classes was not yet regarded as a Communist 
monopoly, considerable appeal was introduced for the 
common German soldier against his generals, nobles, 
officials, and capitalists. German nationalism was attacked 
by means of sectional appeals to Lorrainers and Bavarians. 


The news that America was in fact producing vast weapons, 
that the American army was truly in Europe, that the 
German retreats were really serious—these were used in 
morale form (see below, page 212) rather than as spot-news 
leaflets. 


It was in the primary mission of combat propaganda—the 
inducement to surrender—that the Americans excelled 
themselves. They produced limitless appeals (see Figure 13) 
promising the Germans first-class American food when they 
surrendered. Emphasis was indeed on all surrender themes 
—good food, human care, privileges under international law, 
patriotic value of remaining alive, opportunity to return to 
loved ones, and so forth. But the Americans went over these 
variously, and came back to the topic of food. For an army 
of hungry men who knew that their homeland starved 
behind them, the enumeration of things to eat had 
obsessive value. 


Haughty and incompetent, the German high command 
tried to counteract Allied leaflets—particularly the American 
leaflets—by the use of appeals to "disregard propaganda." 
While the German armies plainly backed down toward 
defeat, such German statements preached about the 
situation. They did not put the common soldier's plight in 
concrete terms. They did not say, "You will be unemployed, 
poor, sick, dishonored, lonely, if you surrender. Your wife will 
be beaten by Frenchmen, your daughters raped by savages, 
your father and mother starved to death by the food prices." 
Such tactics had to wait for a later war. In 1918, the German 
command, senile and fussy, pointed out that enemy leaflets 
were propaganda (nasty! nasty!) and that good German 
soldiers would remember their duty. For men who probably 
imagined they could smell white bread baking, bacon frying, 
and coffee cooking across the lines, such wordage was 
nonsense. The Germans came on over to surrender. 
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Figure 13: Surrender Leaflet from the AEF. Though this American 
combat leaflet from World War | copies the original form of the 
German Feldpostkarte (field postcard, an early precursor of the 
V-mail form), it is not black propaganda since neither source nor 
intent is concealed. "When you are taken prisoner, by the 
Americans, give this to the first officer who checks your 
identities." The prisoner is commanded to fill in his own battle- 
order history. By marking out appropriate items, he indicates 
whether he is hurt or not and can explain that he is well cared for 
and fed "beef, white bread, potatoes, beans, plums, genuine 
bean coffee, milk, butter, tobacco, etc." 


Captain Blankenhorn's unit, without benefit = of 
psychologists, developed a German morale analysis chart. 
This was made up before scientific polling had become a 
common technique, and was consequently based on a group 
of selected known factors given arbitrary weight and then 
averaged into a total. It was not, "number of German 
prisoners per hundred who express attitudes characterized 
by doubt" but "the U-boat situation," "unity in Germany," 
and other abstracted generalities which were used as 
controls. The chart was carefully kept, and sought to follow 
morale from its causative factors rather than by a 
percentage count of attitudes discovered in the newspapers 
or among prisoners. 


The Bolshevik and Chinese Revolutions. 


The dynamic propaganda development of this period came 
about in Russia. The Russian revolution began as reaction to 
an adverse military situation, disesteemed leadership, 
economic hardship, and long overdue reforms. In its first, or 
constitutional phase, it had an inevitableness about it; there 
was little resistance to the revolution, and the popular mood 
was one of relief, joy, easement. However, the majority 
group of the Russian Socialists interpreted the Marxist 
philosophy to mean (putting it bluntly) that the end is 
justified by the means. They believed that they had 
developed a system of politico-economic forecasting which, 
while not always certain, was close to certain. And they 
further believed that no one else, lacking this system of 
forecasting, could lead the workers and peasants to their 
historically inevitable freedom. This philosophy may sound 
beside the point, but it is not. Such abstruse doctrines of 
Hegelianism and Marxism were used by the majority- 
Socialists (known by their Russian name, Bolshevik) to give 
themselves a sense of unconditional rightness. From the 
first phase of the revolution on, the Bolsheviks pitilessly 
Sabotaged all other democratic groups. There was no point 
in helping other groups, when Bolsheviks alone had the 
inner secrets of history at their command. 


In the geniuses Lenin and Trotzky, the Bolshevik 
movement found its leadership. Lenin had no use for 
democracy as it was known in America. To him it was a 
sham, a front for the great capitalist trusts, which—even 
though the capitalists themselves might not know it—were 
doomed to get bigger on a= shrinking market, until 
international capitalist war, bankruptcy, and working-class 
revolution was the result. Lenin was as sure that this would 
happen as he was that the sun would rise the next morning. 
The only dispute was the matter of timing; a few Bolshevik 


pessimists thought that the capitalist world might last into 
the 1920's. 


Such a frame of mind led to a very deadly kind of 
psychological warfare. The Bolsheviks despised their 
opponents, desiring to "liquidate" them (this meant 
breaking down a group and preventing its reforming as a 
group, but came above all to mean mass murder). They 
were so antagonistic to the "capitalist" world that they 
hated God, patriotism, national history, churches, money, 
private property, chastity, marriage, and verse that rhymed, 
all with equal intensity. Moscow became the Mecca for the 
eccentrics and malcontents of the world and for some years 
Russia was in fact looser in morals than any other civilized 
country. 


Hatred for the capitalist world enabled the Bolsheviks to 
throw Russian Czarist patriotism into the discard. They 
delighted in getting Russian troops to desert at the front; 
the Germans delighted in this, too. But the Bolsheviks were 
certain they would have the last laugh because they knew it 
was only a matter of weeks or months before the revolution 
—the inevitable revolution, forecast by Karl Marx's peculiar 
economics—broke out in Germany as well. The Russian 
devil-may-care attitude toward all established forms of 
society was perfectly characterized by Trotzky's flip but 
deadly answer to the German military negotiators at the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations. When the Germans balked at 
some point, "All right," said Trotzky, "no war and—no 
peace." 


The Germans insisted that if the Bolsheviks did not sign 
the dictated peace terms the German army would make 
more war. 


Fine, said Trotzky in effect, he didn't mind. Go ahead and 
make war. It wouldn't worry him or his army. They would go 


somewhere else and would refuse to play games with 
capitalists. 


This stopped the Germans in their tracks. They did not 
want to send their troops into a starving country that roared 
with subversive doctrines. They knew that while Trotzky 
wasted their time quibbling over negotiations, his printing 
presses worked night and day telling the German troops 
that the war was over, that capitalism was on its way out, 
that the workers' revolution was coming, everywhere, for 
everybody, with food, peace, plenty, atheism and all the 
other delights of the good Bolshevik life. The Russians finally 
signed the surrender treaty but in point of fact, the German 
divisions on the Eastern front were contaminated by 
Bolshevism, and when they came back across Germany 
they brought the message of freedom and peace with them. 
Germany did have an abortive Communist revolution— 
partly because of Russian operations—though it was 
stopped by an alliance of the moderate Socialists and the 
dependable remnants of the army. 


The Russians went on merrily through a living hell. For five 
more years the Bolshevik leaders held their country 
together with wretched industrial production, poor food, bad 
weapons. They had amazingly high morale among their own 
select Bolshevik group, and against the common people 
they had two weapons, propaganda and terror. (The terror 
was symptomatic of the first of the modern totalitarian 
dictatorships; its domestic police role is not a part of 
psychological warfare.) 


The Bolshevik propaganda was probably the _ finest 
propaganda effort ever known in history down to that time— 
down, perhaps, all the way to our own time. The political 
limit was beyond reach; anything in the old world was fair 
game. Things the sober Soviet citizen of 1946 would regard 
with veneration were open to ridicule in 1919-1922: 


patriotism, religion, national sovereignty, international law, 
treaties with or between capitalist states. There flowed from 
Russia a world-wide stream of propaganda, mostly 
clandestine, some of it overt. In every nation of the world 
there was, to a greater or less degree, a "Red scare"; the 
propaganda of the Bolsheviks was regarded as having 
mystical subversive powers which no other operation could 
match. In retrospect it seems absurd that anyone could 
have worried about the Americans of the 1920's revolting 
against their own Constitution; but a lot of people, including 
the Attorney General of the United States, did indeed worry. 


They had cause for alarm though not for the reasons they 
supposed. Much of the magic of Bolshevik propaganda arose 
from its taking up where British, French and American 
propaganda left off. The psychological warfare of the Allies 
had made the sad mistake of promising a new, a better 
world to everyone on earth. When the war ended, and 
conditions went back to normal, many people in the world 
did not consider "normalcy" the fulfillment of that better 
world. The Bolshevik propaganda reaped the harvest which 
the Allied propagandist had sown and then left untended. 
Expectations, whipped up beyond normal, turned to 
Bolshevism when the Western democracies abandoned both 
domestic and foreign propaganda operations. The strategic 
advantage of Bolshevik propaganda was overwhelming. The 
Allies had gotten the world ready for it, so that the wild 
Utopia of the Leninists temporarily made sense to millions. 


This does not mean that the Bolshevik propaganda of the 
1920s was not good. It was_ good, _ technically, 
psychologically, politically—but good in terms of achieving 
an immediate scare at the cost of long-range confidence. 
The eventual cost to the Soviet Union was terrible. The 
Soviet government isolated itself and declared a condition 
of open psychological warfare against every other 
government on earth, including the United States. (This so 


exasperated Presidents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover that they refused to recognize the Soviet Union.) 
The Bolshevik propaganda was Carried by: 


Russian government channels; 


Communist "party" channels (the Communists not really 
being a political party, anywhere, but using the name 
"party" to designate the hierarchy of a dogmatic, 
ruthless and fanatical political religion); 


trade unions; 

individual subversive operators; 

“cover organizations"; 

trade, consular and other official missions; 
leaflets in the mails; 

posters, books and other literature; 

films; 

radio. 


The theme throughout was plain: the world revolution is 
coming, by inescapable economic laws discovered by our 
theory. The world revolution, which wi// come, will remove 
the owning classes from control of the productive capital, 
and will put all capital in the hands of the workers. "The 
expropriators will be expropriated." Thereupon the economic 
laws we have found in Marx's books will cease their bad 
influence and will guarantee world peace, world prosperity, 
happiness, human freedom. This is not an appeal (they 
Said); this is science. This is objective. We know. Listen! 


The Communists harped on these basic themes. They 
waged political warfare along with the psychological. Every 
attempt of the non-Communist countries to discuss the 
situation was termed "conspiracies of the warmongers." The 


word "democratic" was reserved to the Communists or to 
non-Communists who were certain to cause Communism no 
trouble. The Communists invented an entirely new 
vocabulary, which the Soviet and other Communist papers 
still use, with meanings that have the same emotional value 
(plus-value, or, "that's good!") as in America or Britain, but 
which have entirely different meanings in concrete practice. 
"Democracy" means "free elections"; "free elections" mean 
that the people elect "democratic leaders"; but "democratic 
leaders" are not the people who are elected in non- 
Communist countries. Non-Communist leaders are usually 
dubbed "tools" or "stooges" of something; they are "servile" 
or "reactionary." Real "democratic leaders" are only those 
people approved by the _ international Communist 
movement. It Knows. By science. 


What was the net effect of such psychological warfare? In 
the first place, much use of common terms without regard 
to ultimate fulfillment means that Communist propaganda is 
self-defeating. It can succeed only in_ situations of 
desperation, anarchy, or terror. That is satisfactory to the 
Communist leaders, because they think their science tells 
them that the capitalist states will lead to desperation, 
anarchy and_ terror anyhow. Secondly, Communist 
propaganda sacrifices all other values to the propaganda. 
One has to be a religious fanatic (of the Marxist sort) to turn 
it out; one has to be ready for a totally new creed in order to 
keep on accepting it. International understanding, 
patriotism, truthfulness, freedom of action, artistic 
conscience—all these are sacrificed to propaganda. In the 
end, everything is propaganda to the Communist. Nothing 
which hurts Communism can be true. They have their 
science. (If you would like to look at this fabulous science, 
read The Communist Manifesto, V. |. Lenin's The Teachings 
of Karl Marx, and Stalin's latest current compilation of 
Speeches. You will be impressed by the crazy logic, the 


genuine but ill-informed zeal.) Third and most important, 
Communist psychological warfare is continuous. The themes 
may change—sometimes provocative, sometimes almost 
conciliatory—but the machinery, the operation, does not. 
Communist propaganda is therefore seasoned = and 
professional, dependent on a powerful police-state at home 
and on uneducated or emotionally ill fanatics abroad, except 
for those few countries where Communism is so stable as to 
attract hard-headed or practical idealistic men. 


This Bolshevik success, rather than the splendid but short- 
lasting accomplishments of the Allies in World War |, kept 
psychological warfare on the map. Modern Communism is 
permanent psychological warfare in action. 


The Communist leaders unwittingly made a tremendous 
mistake between 1922 and 1927. They invited the military 
and political staff of the Chinese Nationalists (Kuomintang) 
to cooperate with them. Filled with their own Communist 
sense of certainty, it never occurred to them that anyone 
else could outsmart them. The Chinese did. Their military 
chief of mission in Moscow learned everything that the 
Communists had to teach about irregular fighting, 
Subversive propaganda, revolutionary situations, mass 
agitation. He then went home and got more Communist aid 
to carry out the military phase of the Nationalist revolution, 
which started under way in the summer of 1922. The old 
war-lord armies were helpless in the face of agents, 
agitators, poster crews, student strikes, press propaganda 
and indoctrinated troops. The most sensational war in 
modern Asia_ involved relatively little combat. The 
Nationalist leader used all the Communist psychological 
warfare techniques, and added a few more of his own. His 
name was Chiang Kai-shek. 


In 1927 the Communists began a debate in Moscow as to 
whether they had used the Nationalists enough or not. One 


group said they might as well liquidate the Nationalists, 
Sunyatsenism, Chiang Kai-shek and all; the other said they 
Should use the Nationalists a little longer, to carry on the 
struggle against American, Japanese, and_ British 
"imperialism." Chiang Kai-shek displayed a keen interest in 
these formal theoretical discussions which, thanks to his 
Moscow training, he understood perfectly. While the 
Communists were still debating when and how to hijack him, 
he hijacked them. In the fall of 1927, he turned against 
them, using the weapons of terror and propaganda, and 
then shifting to the more solid ground of economic 
development. They have not forgiven him. Nationalist China 
to this day possesses a working duplicate of the Moscow 
propaganda facilities which the Communists, unconscious of 
the humor of it, call "fascist." (What is anti-Communist for 
whatever cause /s Fascist, they say.) 


The Russian revolution of 1917-1922 and the Chinese 
revolution of 1922-1927 represent the situations created by 
Communist psychological warfare. Since that time, except 
for Spain, Communist psychological warfare has failed in 
every single attempt to come to power outside Russia. 
Following World War Il, Communist psychological warfare 
proved itself capable of holding countries only after the 
military force had occupied or won them. The magic has 
gone out of Communist propaganda; it can keep control only 
with heavy military pressure behind it. But in the far past, it 
has been capable of winning—as in Russia and China— 
without outside military aid. With a_renovation§ of 
techniques, doctrines, and personnel, it may do so again. 


CHAPTER 6 
Psychological Warfare in World War Il 


Bolshevik accomplishments in psychological warfare were 
often regarded as part of the peculiar mischief of Marxism, 
not as techniques which could be learned and used by other 
people. Similarly, the history-making sweep of the Chinese 
Nationalist armies northward in 1922-1927 was considered 
to be specially and incomprehensibly Chinese; possible 
lessons which might have been learned from Chinese 
Communist psychological warfare were left unheeded by 
officials and students in the West. Meanwhile Germany, the 
greatest power of Europe, had been fighting bitter internal 
psychological warfare battles** which looked like heated 
internal politics. Not until Adolf Hitler assumed the Reich's 
Chancellorship and began using his Brown-shirt methods for 
foreign affairs did other people wake up to the existence 
and application of the new weapon. 


(The War College files, for example, show that not one 
single officer was assigned full-time to study of these 
problems during 1925-1935. For the entire period 1919- 
1929, there are listed only two War College research papers 
on the subject. Yet the American Army was far from 
negligent. It was an excellent army, though crippled by 
outright poverty of personnel and materials. The Army was 
simply American, and like the rest of America for a while 
took the world for granted.) 


The National Socialist German Workers' Party, as Hitler 
called his movement, was a conglomerate built up around a 
few determined fanatics. The Nazis do not appear to have 
believed their own doctrines to anything like the degree to 
which the Communists believed theirs. From the first, the 
Nazis regarded propaganda very consciously as a new, 
fierce instrument which led to the accomplishment of 
modern power. The Communists had proclaimed that 
democracy was a fake; the Nazis agreed. The Communists 
had shown that a minority with a sacred mission of its own 
invention could get mass support for a government that 


claimed to be for the people, even though it was obviously 
not by the people nor of them. The Nazis took this as a 
model. The Communists had shown that a modern man-god 
could be set up and worshipped in a twentieth-century 
state, and called leader (Vozhd in Russian). The Nazis 
elevated the Soviet practice all the way into a principle, the 
principle of the leader (Fuhrer in German). 


The Communists had shown that an organization calling 
itself a party, actually a quasi-religious hierarchy with strong 
internal discipline, definite membership, and _ active 
organizational components, could control fifty times its own 
membership. The Nazis organized the same general sort of 
party, copying the Italian Fascists in part, but copying more 
from the direct example of the German Communists right in 
front of them. The Communists had shown that such a 
movement needed to have youth branches, women's 
organizations, labor sections, clubs of its own, and so on, 
calling this "mass organization." The Nazis copied this too. 


The machinery of Naziism was in many ways a copy of 
Communism, applied to allegedly different ends, (the Nazis 
had an Aryan myth; the Communists had their pseudo- 
economics). But the important thing about them both was 
the destruction of the end by the means; the problem of 
getting and keeping power despite the people was so 
obsessive that propaganda became all-important. 
Theoretically, the end (to the Nazi, German world rule; to 
the Communist, the fulfillment of history in universal 
communism) was the most important thing. But since any 
means at any time which led to that end was good, and 
since the Party bosses were the sole ones who could 
determine whether a particular action led to the very 
remote end or not, the outcome in both Russia and 
Germany became the conscienceless seeking of power for 
its own sake. 


The new psychological warfare, a cause as well as a 
means of World War Il, arose from the subjection of other 
considerations to propaganda. The propaganda addict takes 
everything with a ton of salt; what he does believe is lost in 
what he doesn't believe. The ordinary controls of civilized 
life—regard for truth, regard for law, respect for neighbors, 
obedience to good manners, love of God—cease to operate 
effectively, because the propaganda-dizzy man sees in 
everything its propaganda content and nothing else. 
Everything, from a girl dancing on a stage to an ecclesiastic 
officiating in a cathedral, is either for him or against him. 
Nothing is innocent; nothing is pleasurable; everything is 
connected with his diseased apprehension of power. Before 
he gets power, he hates the people who have power; he 
does not trust their intelligence, esteem their personalities, 
believe in their good will, or credit their motives.*? They 
must be scum, because they hold power when he, the 
propaganda-infatuated man, is a member of the group that 
should hold it. Yet when such a man comes to power he 
hates his colleagues and comrades. Remembering the cold 
cynical way in which he himself sought power, knowing that 
his brother fanatics have the same ruthless arrogance, the 
propaganda-using Party man cannot trust anyone. Blood 
purges, mass trials, liquidations, removal of families, 
concealment of crimes—all these result from _ the 
establishment of propaganda in an overdeveloped role. 


It is against such people that we—ordinary folk, Americans 
—dared wage psychological warfare during World War Il. 
Propaganda had grown into ideology; the world was 
convulsed with monstrous new religions. For instance: the 
greatest journalist of the Soviet Union, Karl Radek, was 
placed on trial for treason. He was asked by the prosecutor, 
Vyshinsky, 


“These actions of yours were deliberate?" 


Radek answered: "Apart from sleeping, | have never in my 
life committed any undeliberate actions."*° 


This answer sums up the mood of the totalitarian who is 
obsessed by propaganda. He comes to believe that all 
activity, whether his own or of other people, has meaning. 
He had developed the sense of responsibility that made him 
violate tenets which Americans, in a free society, regard as 
fundamental to human nature: things like self-respect, 
kindliness, love of family, pity for the unfortunate. 


This kind of mentality was found chiefly in the National 
Socialist and Communist states, and to a lesser degree in 
dictatorships such as Italy; by contrast, reactionary Japan 
was almost democratic. This mentality makes it possible for 
the ruler to control his own people enough to undertake 
"warfare psychologically waged." Without domestic 
fanaticism and domestic terror, governments have to fall 
back on "psychological warfare"—that is, the mere 
Supplementing of politics and military operations by 
propaganda. It is vain to expect a free people in a free 
country to submit to such humiliating control, even for the 
purpose of winning a war. What made the psychological 
warfare of World War II peculiar was the fact that our 
enemies fought one kind of war ("warfare psychologically 
waged," or total war) and we fought them back with 
another. Theoretically, it is possible to argue that we had no 
business succeeding. 


But we did succeed. 
The Pre-Belligerent Stages. 


The propaganda-conscious Axis states had first to control 
their own people enough to wage aggressive war. They then 
had to split their possible enemies, to make piecemeal 
victory possible. They had to stay on good terms with the 


Soviet Union (Hitler till 1941; Japan till the last week of war). 
They had to frighten their immediate enemies while 
assuring their eventual enemies. This called for a great deal 
of propaganda. 


Pre-belligerent operations required extensive use of 
"black" propaganda. Since their political systems aroused 
hostility and anger in audiences which they wished to 
address, the aggressors sought to disguise _ their 
propaganda. They used pacifist groups to keep the 
democracies from rearming. Militarist groups were 
encouraged to keep the democracies from undertaking 
domestic reforms or discussing military matters with Russia. 
Financial groups were contacted to preserve the fiction of 
normal international relations. Cultural groups were 
employed to preserve friendliness for their respective 
nationalities as such. The Japanese did a little global 
propaganda and for a while subsidized several magazines in 
this country, but in general they concentrated their main 
effort in the immediate area of their military operations. 


It was the Germans who developed world-wide pre- 
belligerent propaganda to a fine art. They exploited every 
possible disunity which could contribute to the weakness of 
an enemy. They were not choosy about collaborators. If the 
Communist Party of the United States lent a hand (as it did 
between September, 1939 and June, 1941, terming the war 
"an imperialist war"; after Russia got in, the war was called 
"the democratic anti-fascist war"), the Nazis did not object. 
They willingly listened to men who had fantastic schemes 
for world peace and later used such men as aids in getting 
appeasement. They tried to rouse Catholics against 
Communists, Communists against democrats, Gentiles 
against Jews, whites against negroes, the poor against the 
rich, the rich against the poor, British against Americans, 
Americans against British—anyone against anyone, as long 
as it delayed action against Germany and weakened the 


enemy potential. They went to special pains to organize 
German-speaking minorities in non-German countries, but 
they never neglected using people who had no open 
connection with Naziism at all. 


This work was performed, so far as the open propaganda 
itself was concerned, through the instrumentalities of the 
Reich's Ministry for Propaganda and Popular Enlightenment 
under control of that malignant intelligence, Paul Josef 
Gobbels. The broader program was not solely a publicity 
matter, and was operated chiefly through Party channels. 
The German capacity to learn was demonstrated by the 
contrast between World War | and World War II. In World War 
| the Germans lacked political motifs, professionalism, and 
coordination; in World War II they had all of these. 


German Accomplishments. 


Three basic propaganda accomplishments were achieved by 
the Germans. First, in the political warfare field, they 
succeeded in making large sections of world opinion believe 
that the world's future was a choice between Communism 
and Fascism. Since they and the Communists agreed on this 
the point seemed well taken. Actually, there is no historical 
or economic justification for supposing that those two forms 
of dictatorship constitute a real choice in the first place, or 
that the civilized and truly free countries need ever depart 
from their ancient freedoms in the second place. 


Second, in the strategic field, they made each victim 
seem the last. There was still hope that war would not arise, 
even while the Spanish Republic was being strangled before 
the eyes of the world. The British hoped that they could stay 
out even after Czechoslovakia fell. Astute though the 
Russians were, they hoped to stay out even after Britain and 
France fought. And as late as December 6, 1941 many 


Americans still believed that the United States would avoid 
war. This suited the Nazis' book: take them on one at a time. 


Thirdly, in the purely psychological field the Germans used 
outright fright. They made their own people afraid of 
Communist liquidations. They brazenly showed movies of 
their blitzkriegs to the governing groups of prospective 
victims, just to lower morale. When one nation is really 
ready to fight, and the other knows it, the nation that 
doesn't want to fight can be reduced to something 
resembling a nervous breakdown by constant uncertainty. 
(The author was in Chungking during the summer of 1940, 
when the German propaganda agent, Wolf Schenke, showed 
these German movies to the Chinese leaders. The author 
asked for an invitation and did not get it; it was for Chinese 
only, said Schenke. But the Chinese were not awed, or made 
fearful of the power of Japan's ally. They simply said, "Nice 
movie ... that's the kind of thing we used to do in the Ch'in 
dynasty," and let it go at that.) 


The British-German Radio War. 


With the outbreak of war the British and Germans found 
radio at hand. Neither had to change broadcasting policies a 
great deal. Each could reach almost all of Europe on 
standard-wave; each could jam the other's wave lengths, 
never with complete success, and the struggle centered 
around a contest for attention. Who could get the most 
attention? Who could get the most credence? Who could 
affect the beliefs, emotions, loyalties of friendly, neutral, 
and enemy listeners the most? 
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Figure 14: Radio Program Leaflet, Anzio, 1944. These leaflets 
were dropped by the Germans on American troops at Anzio in 
April 1944. They show an interesting tie-in between two forms of 
propaganda. The counterpropaganda to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is slight; chief emphasis is on entertainment value of 
the German radio programs. (From photograph taken by Signal 
Corps and released through War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations.) 


The Germans showed evidence of real planning. Their 
public relations facilities were perfectly geared to their 
propaganda facilities. When the Germans wanted to build 
the British up for a let-down, they withheld military news 
favorable to themselves. During the fight for Norway, they 
even spread rumors of British successes, Knowing that if 
British morale went up for a day or two, it would come down 
all the harder when authentic bad news came through the 
War Office. When the Germans wanted to turn on a war of 
nerves, their controlled press screamed against the victim; 
when they turned it off their press was silent. The Germans 
thus had the advantage of not needing to make much 
distinction between news, publicity, and propaganda. All 
three served the same purpose, the immediate needs of the 
Reich. 
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Figure 15: Radio Leaflet Surrender Form, Anzio, 1944. 
Willingness of prisoners to surrender sometimes involves speedy 
communication of their names to their families, as in the 
preceding illustrations. At other times, prisoners are very 
unwilling to be identified and want their faces masked. This 
leaflet combines radio program announcements with the 
standard surrender pass. 


The Germans put on the following types of news 
propaganda: 


(1) Official OKW (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, or 
Wehrmacht HQ) communiqués. (These rarely departed 
from the truth, though they naturally gave favorable 
Situations in detail and unfavorable ones scantily.) 


(2) Official government releases, marked by considerable 


dignity, possessing more political content than the 
military communiqués. 


(3) News of the world, part of it repeated from the British 
radio, part plain non-controversial news (for stuffing), 
and part (the most important part) news of genuine 
curiosity value to the listeners but which, at the same 


time, had the propaganda effect of damaging belief in 
the Allied cause. 


(4) Feature items, comparable to feature articles in 
newspapers, which tried to concentrate on a single topic 


or theme. 


(5) Recognized commentators, speaking openly and 
officially. 


(6) Pseudonymous commentators, pretending to speak 
from a viewpoint different from that of the German 
Government, but who were announced as being 
broadcast over the official German radio system. (Of 
these the British traitor William Joyce, since hanged, 
known as "Lord Haw Haw," was the most notorious. His 
colleagues were the American traitors Fred Kaltenbach 
and Douglas Chandler. At the end of the war Chandler 
was tried in Boston and sentenced to life imprisonment 
but Kaltenbach fell into Soviet custody and died.) 


(7) Falsified stations, which pretended to have nothing at 
all to do with Germany. (The "New British Broadcasting 
Company" transmitted defeatist propaganda with a 
superficial anti-German tone. Others took a strong 
Communist line and sought to build up opposition to the 
British government within England.) 


(8) Falsified quotations on the official German radio. 
(Sometimes it was easier to make up an imaginary 
foreign source, ostensibly quoted in the German 
program, rather than to set up a special fake program 
for the purpose.) 


(9) "Planted" news sources quoted on the German radio. 
(A great deal of the German news was culled out of 
Swedish, Spanish and other papers which were either 
secretly German-controlled or which—as in the case of 
the United States papers involved—were so sympathetic 
to Germany that they voluntarily printed German- 
inspired news which the Nazis could then quote from a 
"neutral" or "enemy" source.) 


(10) Open falsification of BBC (British Broadcasting 
Company, the official British agency) materials—at 
which the Germans were not necessarily caught by their 
ordinary listeners, but at which BBC caught them. 


(11) Ghost voices and ghost programs, transmitted on 
legitimate Allied wave lengths when the Allied 
transmitters went off the air, or else interrupting the 
Allied broadcasts by transmitting simultaneously. 
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Figure 16: Invitation to Treason. Another German leaflet, also 
from Anzio, combines the radio surrender-notice form with a 
political invitation to Britishers to commit treason. The Germans 
had a few British traitors in their "Legion of St. George," and a 
few American civilian renegades, but in general this line of 
appeal was useless. The last paragraph of the appeal is such 
naive trickery that it probably aroused suspicion in the minds of 
the men it was supposed to persuade. 


Of all these, it was soon found that the communiqués and 
government releases were the most important, although the 
bulk of the station time had to be diversified with other 
types of program. The Germans and British both found that 
radio was important as a starting point for news. It was 
more valuable to have the press (as in England) or rumor 
(as in Germany) pass along an item than it was to rely on 
the direct listeners. Each side sought to make opinion 
analyses of the enemy; some of the British studies were 
clever in technique. The radio propagandists had to ask 


themselves why they made propaganda. It is simple to 
make mischief, soreading rumors or putting practical jokes 
into circulation. Such antics do not necessarily advance a 
military-political cause. Sustained psychological warfare 
required—as both British and German radio soon found out 
—a deliberate calculation of the particular enemy frame of 
mind to be cultivated over a long period of time. When radio 
Stations had to broadcast day after day whether anything 
happened or not, it became difficult to continue to circulate 
news without faking it and losing the confidence of enemy 
listeners. 


On the German side, the German radio had the forced 
attention of the entire world. As long as the Germans had 
the strategic initiative for field warfare, they were in a 
position to make news scoops whenever it suited them. The 
security policies of the Allies often gave the Germans a 
monopoly of news on a given operation. There was never 
any danger that the Germans were not listened in on; the 
danger the Nazi operators had to worry about was disbelief. 
Hence the Germans tried to keep a moderate tone in their 
news, tried to prepare between crises for the news that 
would become sensational during crises. 


The Germans soon learned a basic principle of war radio. 
They learned not to permit radio to run ahead of their 
military capacities. At first, when their sookesmen promised 
attainment of a given goal by a given time, and the army 
failed to live up to the schedule, the British radio picked up 
the unfulfilled promise and dangled it before the world as 
proof that the Germans were weakening. The Germans 
thereupon effected Army-radio liaison so that the radio 
people could promise only those things which the army was 
reasonably sure of delivering. (When Allied propaganda 
analysis woke up to this fact, it added one more source of 
corroboratory intelligence to be checked. (See page 126.)) 


The British had their hands full getting news out in the 
languages of the occupied countries. It was immensely 
difficult for them to follow the politics of the underground. 
German counterespionage, under the deadly 
Sicherheitsdienst, made it difficult to keep track of opinion 
in the occupied countries. Work against Naziism depended 
on the temper of the people; propaganda against 
collaborators had to distinguish between outright evil 
collaborators and those public officials who stayed on out of 
a sense of mistaken or necessary duty. The British did not 
necessarily announce themselves at any time as anti- 
Communist, and collaborated for short-range purposes with 
Communists all over the Continent. Mr. Churchill himself 
shifted his North Balkan political support from Mikhailovich 
to Broz-Tito. But it was vitally necessary to know just how 
and when to change support from one group to the other. 
Since the undergrounds had very few radio transmitters, 
and none of these was reliable during most of the war, the 
British faced the task of providing radio facilities for all of 
the occupied countries. The consequence was to make their 
radio warfare highly sensitive to politics; they had to 
address the right people with the right language at the right 
time, on penalty of failure. 


Figure 17: Anti-Radio Leaflet. Sometimes ground-distributed 
leaflets were used in an attempt to counteract enemy radio 
propaganda. This leaflet, circulated in France by the Nazis, uses 
the form of an Allied leaflet and accuses the Armed SS of wanting 
such things as a decent Europe, and end to atrocious killings 
every twenty-five years, and a worthy life. Allied broadcasters 
are identified as Jews. 


To effect this end, the British set up an agency which 
never had an American counterpart, the Political Warfare 
Executive (known by its initials, PWE). This agency had 
representation from the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
Foreign Office, and the Ministry of Information. The PWE was 
the policy-servicing and coordinating agency for all British 
external propaganda, and left the execution of its operations 
to the Ministry of Information (MOI) and to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC). British radio propaganda 
maintained a high level of effectiveness. American officials 
and propagandists often complained that the British were 
running the entire war in their own national interest. The 
charge was unjust. The British had facilities for knowing 
exactly what they wished to do and when they wished to do 
it. If the Americans came along without clear policies or 
propaganda purposes, it was natural that the British should 
take the lead and let the Americans string along if they 


wished. Furthermore, the British were usually scrupulous in 
yielding to America's primary interest in areas they felt to 
be American problems—Japan, China, the Philippines. They 
were least cooperative when the OWI tried to spread the 
ideals of Mr. Henry Wallace in Burma or to explain the CIO- 
PAC to the Hindus. 


No clear victor emerged from the Anglo-German radio 
war; the victory of the United Nations gave the British the 
last say. In the opinion of many, the British were one war 
ahead of the United States. They had profited by their World 
War | experience, and by their two years' operational lead 
which they had on the Americans. But side-by-side with the 
Germans, it is harder to appraise their net achievements. 
The British had immense _ political advantages; the 
resentment of a conquered continent worked for them. But 
they had disadvantages too. The enemy worked from the 
Starting point of a fanatical and revolutionary philosophy; 
the British had the tedious old world to offer. The postwar 
interrogations of civilians in Germany showed that an 
amazingly high proportion of them had heard BBC 
broadcasts, and that many of the ideas and attitudes which 
the British propagandized were actually transmitted to the 
enemy. On the British side, it is almost impossible to find 
any surviving traces of the effect of Nazi propaganda. Had 
the war been purely a radio war this test might be 
conclusive. But if psychological warfare supplements 
combat, combat certainly supplements propaganda. The 
great British and American air raids over Europe 
unquestionably created an intense interest in British and 
American plans and purposes. 


It is historically interesting to note that the Germans went 
on fighting psychological warfare even after the death of 
Hitler and the surrender of the jury-rigged government of 
Grossadmiral Karl Doenitz, which functioned 6-23 May 1945 
at Flensburg under Allied toleration. This resulted from the 


inability of the 21st Army Group swiftly to_ initiate 
information control. The Flensburg radio, still under Nazi 
direction, emphasized Anglo-American differences with the 
Soviet Union in every possible way short of direct appeals. 
German naval radio also carried on propaganda for a while, 
using topics such as the sportsmanship of the German 
surrender, the hatred of the German Navy for atrocities 
committed by the Nazis, and the usefulness of the phantom 
government to the Western Allies. 


Black Propaganda. 


Subversive operations formed a major part of the Nazi pre- 
belligerent effort. The Germans planted or converted 
quislings wherever they could, and when they failed to have 
time to prearrange stooges they converted them rapidly 
after arrival. (A major cause of the German defeat is to be 
found in the fantastic political policies followed in the 
Ukraine and neighboring Soviet Socialist Republics. In these 
areas, despite the Soviet boast that Russia had no fifth 
columnists within her borders, the Germans’ found 
thousands of helpers. The Nazis organized a large army 
(General Vlassov's Russian Army of Liberation) out of Soviet 
prisoners, and these troops were usable and docile. But in 
the political warfare field the Germans were too cocksure. 
They let their men go wild in orgies of cruelty against the 
local population; the economic system went entirely to 
pieces. The natives then became convinced that the worst 
possible conditions of Sovietism were infinitely better than 
the best that Naziism could offer.) 


These subversive groups were formed by political means. 
Propaganda aid was offered to such an extent that it was 
often difficult to tell how much of the quisling movement 
was spontaneously native, and how much mere cover for a 
purely German operation. 


In the latter phase of the European war, the Russian 
Communists followed the German Nazi example of having 
tame natives ready to take over the government of 
occupied areas. In Poland, the so-called Lublin Committee 
took over the government from the constitutional Polish 
Government-in-exile at London. In Jugoslavia, the Russian- 
trained propagandist, Tito, seized the leadership from the 
recognized Minister of War, Draja Mikhailovich, after the 
British and American governments had shifted their support 
to him; later Mikhailovich was put to death. The Russian 
army brought along to Germany a considerable number of 
German Communists. In Czechoslovakia the strength of the 
constitutional regime was such as to compel the _ pro- 
Russians to allow the prewar leadership a precarious toehold 
in the new government. The same cadres of sympathetic 
persons who had been useful aS propaganda sources for 
psychological warfare during the period of hostilities 
became useful instruments of domination after hostilities 
ended. The British and Americans, with their belief that 
government should spring from the liberated and defeated 
peoples, did not prepare and equip comparable groups to 
rival the Communist candidates; only in Italy and Greece did 
the friends of the Western Allies stay in power, and then 
only because they were the nearest equivalent of de jure 
authorities. In the Scandinavian and Low Countries the 
national leadership reemerged without prodding’ or 
interference by the Western Allies; they passed from the 
sphere of psychological warfare (that is, of being someone's 
cover) to that of world politics. 


Specific black propaganda operations were of 
considerable value. However, black propaganda is more 
difficult to appraise than overt propaganda. Analytical and 
historical studies, gauging the results obtained by Black 
operations in relation to their cost, are not yet available. 


(Certain particular operations are described later in this 
book, pages 208 and 237.) 


American Operations: OWI and OSS. 


Long after the outbreak of war in the Far East, and even 
after the coming of full war in Europe, neither the civilian 
nor military portions of the American government possessed 
propaganda facilities. This is not as serious as it may sound, 
for the United States is lucky in possessing a people well 
agreed on most fundamentals. The commercial press, radio, 
magazine, and book publishing facilities of the country for 
the most part expressed a national point of view without 
being prodded. (The isolationist issue never brought in the 
question of America's basic character.) Before the war, and 
even after the government entered the field, private 
American news and publishing continued to engage in 
operations which had the effect if not the intention of 
propaganda. OWI at its most vigorous could scarcely have 
reached the audience that had been built up by the Time- 
Life-Fortune group, not to mention the Reader's Digest, both 
of which became truly global in coverage during the war 
years. American movies already had a world-wide audience. 
The propaganda turned out unwittingly by such agencies 
may not have had the gloss and political smoothness of Dr. 
Paul Josef Gobbels best productions, but it had something no 
government propaganda had—the possession of a 
readership all of which was unmistakably voluntary, 
obtained by the appeal of authentic interest and 
entertainment—and proved by an ability to charm money 
out of people's pockets. 


The American problem of propaganda was thus not a 
simple one. Total psychological warfare was out of reach if 
we were to remain a free people. Otherwise the simple- 
seeming thing to have done would have been to put a 


government supervisor in every newspaper, radio station 
and magazine in the country, and coordinate the whole 
bunch of them together in the national interest. Simple- 
seeming. Actually, such an attempt would have been utter 
madness, touching off a furious political fight within the 
country and meeting legal obstacles which would have 
remained insurmountable as long as there was a 
Constitution with courts to enforce it. The simplest official 
action which the United States could take was therefore 
hedged about by the presence of private competitors who 
would watch it enviously, jealous of their established rights 
and privileges, and by the operational interference which 
vigorous private media would have on public media. 


The then Mr. or Colonel, later General, William Donovan 
had tasted the delights of political warfare when President 
Roosevelt sent him to Belgrade to talk the Serbs into 
fighting instead of surrendering. He was successful; the 
Serbs fought. He came back to the United States with a 
practical knowledge of what political warfare could do if 
qualified personnel operated on the spot. The outbreak of 
the Russo-German war lent urgency to American action in 
the political-intelligence field as well as in the propaganda 
field. On 11 July, 1941 President Roosevelt issued an order 
appointing Colonel Donovan as Coordinator of Information. 
The agency became known by the initials COI.?’ 


The primary mission of COl was the collection of 
information and its processing for immediate use. Large 
numbers of experts were brought into its Research and 
Analysis Branch, designed to do for the United States in 
weeks what the research facilities of the Germans and 
Japanese had done for them over a matter of years. The 
inflow of material was tremendous and the gearing of 
scholarship to the war effort produced large quantities of 
political, sociological, geographic, economic and other 
monographs, most of them carefully classified SECRET, even 


when they were copied out of books in the Library of 
Congress. However, it was not the research wing of the COl 
that entered the broadcasting field. 


Radio work was first done by an agency within COI called 
FIS—Foreign Information Service. In the few months before 
Pearl Harbor the group became organized in New York under 
the leadership of Robert Sherwood, the dramatist, and got a 
Start in supplying the radio companies with material. The 
radio scripts were poorly checked; there was chaos in the 
matter of policy; little policing was possible, and the output 
reflected the enthusiasm of whatever individual happened 
to be near the microphone. Colonel Donovan had moved 
into this work without written and exclusive authorization 
from the White House; hence there followed a lamentable 
interval of almost two years' internal struggle between 
American agencies—a struggle not really settled until the 
summer of 1943, well into the second year of war. The 
occasion for struggle arose from lack of uniform day-to-day 
propaganda policy and from an unclear division of authority 
between the operating agencies. But the work was done. 


Radio operations had to be coordinated with strategy on 
the one hand and foreign policy on the other, and we sought 
to develop methods for doing this. It is significant that all 
the major difficulties of American psychological warfare 
were administrative and not operational. There was never 
any serious trouble about getting the facilities, the writers, 
the translators, the telecommunications technicians. What 
caused trouble were problems of personality and personal 
power, resulting chiefly from the lack of any consensus on 
the method or organization of propaganda administration. 


Military Intelligence Division had created an extremely 
secret psychological warfare office at about the time that 
the COI was established; this had broad intelligence and 
policy functions, but no operational facilities. It was headed 


by Lieutenant Colonel Percy Black, who began auspiciously 
by putting Dr. Edwin Guthrie in office as his senior 
psychological adviser. This ultra-quiet office was called 
Special Study Group; it and the COI developed very loose 
cooperative relations, consisting chiefly of SSG making 
suggestions to COI which COI might or might not use as it 
saw fit. Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Office was conducting 
independent broadcasts to Latin America; the Office of Facts 
and Figures was dispensing domestic information; and at 
the height of the psychological warfare campaigning, there 
were at least nine unrelated agencies in Washington, all 
directly connected with psychological warfare, and none 
actually subject to the control of any of the others.7° 


Chart | (Source: The author's observations.) 


A year of wrangling produced the solution, after a Joint 
Psychological Warfare Committee had been set up under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and had failed to fulfill an effective 
policy-Supervising function. On 13 June, 1942 the President 
created the Office of War Information. This agency was 
given control directly or indirectly over all domestic 
propaganda, and over white propaganda abroad, except for 
the Western Hemisphere, which remained under the 
Rockefeller Committee in the State Department. The FIS was 
taken from the COI, and the COI took on the new name of 
OSS—Office of Strategic Services—under which it retained 
three major functions: 


(1) continuation of scholastic and informal intelligence; 


(2) black propaganda operations (given explicit authority 
only in March, 1943); 


(3) subversive operations, in collaboration with regular 
military authority. 


The OWI was placed under Mr. Elmer Davis, a Rhodes 
scholar and novelist who had become one of the nation's 
most popular radio commentators. The FIS was perpetuated 
under the control of Mr. Robert Sherwood, who had a most 
extraordinary coterie of odd personalities assisting him: 
Socialist refugees, advertising men, psychologists, 
psychoanalysts (of both the licensed and lay varieties), 
professional promoters, theatrical types, German professors, 
a commercial attaché, young men just out of college, oil 
executives, and popular authors (novelists, slick writers, 
Pulitzer winners, pulp writers, Numorists, poets and a 
professional pro-Japanese writer, fresh off the Imperial 
Japanese Embassy payroll). 


The War Department agency, under the _ Military 
Intelligence Service of G-2, had been renamed Psychological 
Warfare Branch and had executed within the G-2 structure 
the equivalent of a knight's move in chess, ending up ata 
new place on the TO with no observable change in function 
or authority; it had passed under the authority of Colonel 
(later Brigadier General) Oscar Solbert, a West Pointer with 
wide international and business experience; he had been 
out of the Army as a top official with Eastman Kodak, after a 
cosmopolitan army career which sent him all over Europe 
and gave him one tour of duty as a White House aide. With 
the establishment of OWl, Colonel Solbert's office 
fissiparated like an amoeba; the civilian half of Psychological 
Warfare Branch, with a few officers, went over to OWI to be 
a brain-trust for the foreign broadcast experts, who failed to 


welcome this accession of talent; the military half remained 
as an MIS agency until 31 December, 1943, when OWI 
abolished its half and MIS cooperated by wiping out the 
other, leaving the War Department in the middle of a war 
with no official psychological warfare agency whatever, 
merely some liaison officers. Psychological warfare became 
the responsibility of designated individual officers in OPD— 
(the Operations Division of the General Staff), an outfit 
celebrated for conscientious overwork, as well as in MIS and 
the War Department got along very nicely. Meanwhile OWI 
and OSS fought one of the many battles of Washington, 
each seeking control of foreign propaganda. The D.C. and 
Manhattan newspapers ran columns on this fight, along with 
news of the fighting in Russia, Libya, and the Pacific. For one 
glorious moment of OSS, it seemed that the President had 
Signed over all foreign propaganda functions conducted 
outside the United States to OSS, cutting the OWI! out of 
everything except its New York and San _ Francisco 
transmitters; the OWI was stricken with gloom and collective 
indigestion. The next day, the mistake was rectified, and 
OWI triumphantly planned raids on the jurisdiction of OSS. 
Meanwhile, the following things were happening: 


Highly classified plans for psychological warfare were 
being drafted for both the Joint and Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. These were discussed at various meetings and then 
classified a little higher, whereupon they were locked up, 
lest the propaganda writers and broadcasters see them and 
break security on them by obeying and applying them. 


Broadcasts—thousands of words in dozens of languages— 
were transmitted to everyone on earth. They were written 
by persons who had little if any contact with Federal policy, 
and none with the military establishment, except for formal 
security. The plans at the top bore no observable relation to 
the operations at the bottom. 
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Chart II (Source: Bureau of the Budget: The United States at War, 
Washington, 1947, p. 225.) 


Figure 18: Anti-Exhibit Leaflet. In the China Theater, we heard 
that the Japanese had organized a big exhibit in Canton, showing 
the starved and apathetic population some pieces of shot-down 
planes as demonstration of defeat of American air power. We 
made up this leaflet quickly, and dropped it on the city while the 
exhibit was still in progress. (China, 1944.) 


When Washington agencies wanted to find out what the 
broadcasts really were saying, the actual working offices at 


New York and San Francisco, their feelings hurt at not 
having been consulted by the Joint Chiefs, refused (on their 
security ground) to let anyone see a word of what they were 
sending out. This baffled other Washington agencies a great 
deal. (The author, who was then detailed from the War 
Department to OWI, outflanked this move in one instance by 
getting a report on a San Francisco Japanese Broadcast from 
the Navy Department. It had been monitored by an 
American submarine out in the Pacific.) 


Large overseas offices were set up at various foreign 
locations. Some of these went down to work quickly, 
efficiently, smoothly, and did a first-class job of presenting 
wartime America to foreign peoples; others, with the 
frailties of jerry-built government agencies, lapsed into 
inefficiency, wild goose chases, or internal quarrels. 


Lastly, the poor British officials continued to wander 
around Washington, looking for their American opposite 
numbers in the propaganda field—looking for one and 
always finding a dozen. 


That was in 1942-1943. 


By 1945, this had all become transformed into a large, 
well run, well integrated organization. Three weeks before 
Japan fell, the OWI finally prepared an official index of its 
propaganda "Directives"—that, is, of the official statement 
of what kinds of propaganda to make, what kinds not to 
make. The overseas units had been associated with the 
metropolitan short-wave. Personnel had been disciplined. 
Techniques had become more precise. Under the command 
of Lieutenant Commander Alexander Leighton, an M.D. who 
was also a_- psychiatrist and anthropologist, careful 
techniques were devised for the analysis of Japanese and 
German morale. Comparable though dissimilar work on 
Europe had been done by a staff associated with Harold 
Lasswell. The propaganda expert Leonard W. Doob had been 


appointed controlling and certifying officer for every single 
order of importance. 


The military relationship had been clarified. The War 
Department, acting through G-2, had reestablished a 
psychological warfare office under the new name _ of 
Propaganda Branch, under the successive commands of 
Lieutenant Colonel John B. Stanley, Lieutenant Colonel 
Bruce Buttles, and Colonel Dana W. Johnston. The new 
branch undertook no operations whatever, but connected 
War Department with OWI and OSS for policy and liaison, 
and represented one-half of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (an 
appropriate naval officer from a comparable office 
representing the other half) at the weekly policy meetings of 
OWl. Military needs in psychological warfare had been 
settled by regarding the Theaters in this respect as 
autonomous, and leaving to the respective Theater 
Commanders the definition of their relationships with OWI 
and OSS, and their use of each. OSS and OWI had passed 
the stage of rival growth, and consulted one another enough 
to prevent operational interference. Each had _ sufficient 
military or naval Supervision to prevent interference with 
cryptographic security, communication and deception 
operations. 


The Lessons. 


The major job of psychological warfare passed to the 
Theaters. In some theaters this was kept by the commander 
directly under his own immediate supervision, and OWI was 
used simply as a propaganda service of supply. In others, 
OWI was an almost independent agent. In some places, OWI 
worked with OSS as in the European Theater, in others 
independently, as in the China-Burma-India Theater. In one, 
it worked completely without OSS (SWPA), since General 
MacArthur did not let OSS into his Theater at all. (OSS got in 


the general area anyhow; with Navy permission, it turned up 
blithely, highly nautical on Saipan.) These Theater 
establishments were the ones that set up local standard- 
wave programs which the enemy could hear in volume. 
They provided the loudspeaker units which were taken right 
into combat. They serviced the ground and air combat 
echelons with leaflets as needed. They moved along behind 
the advances, opening up information booths and explaining 
to liberated natives why each did not get the four freedoms, 
the three meals a day, and the new pair of shoes he thought 
he had been promised by the American radio. 


These military establishments are better described under 
operations, since it was their functioning which defined— 
down to the limit of present-day experience—American 
military doctrine concerning the conduct of psychological 
warfare in theaters of war. In concluding the historical 
Summary of psychological warfare, it is interesting to look at 
three major points which emerge plainly from the 
experience of World War Il—points which either were not 
discovered in World War I, or else failed to make an impact 
on the minds of the responsible officials and informed 
citizens. 


The first of these is simple. It became almost a litany with 
Colonel Oscar Solbert, when he sought to indoctrinate 
civilian geniuses with military proprieties: Psychological 
warfare is a function of command. |If command chooses to 
exercise it, it will succeed. If command neglects it, or if it is 
operated independently of military command, it will either 
interfere with the conduct of war proper, or it will be wasted. 
It took us two bitter years to learn this lesson. Political 
warfare cannot be waged without direct access to the White 
House and the Department of State; field operations cannot 
be conducted unless they meet at some common staff point 
with field command. No one can succeed in improvising 
alleged policy and presenting that policy as United States 


policy, and get away with it. Sooner or later actual policy 
catches up with him. In the field, no civilian can write 
leaflets for air or ground distribution unless he has some 
idea of when, where, why, and how they will be used. 


The second lesson of World War Il, set forth by Colonel 
Solbert and Dr. Edwin Guthrie was simply this: Atrocity 
propaganda begets atrocity. Everyone knows that war is 
cruel, sad, shameful to the soul of man; everyone knows 
that it hurts, degrades, injures the human body; everyone 
knows that it is not pleasant to undergo, nor even to look at. 
If any particular war is worth fighting, it is worth fighting for 
some reason other than the crazily obvious one—the fact 
that it is already war. It is a poor statesman or general who 
cannot give his troops and people an inspiring statement of 
their own side in war. Atrocity propaganda reacts against 
war in general; meanwhile, it goads the enemy into 
committing more atrocities. The anti-atrocity rule was not 
lifted in World War Il (Save for one or two _ notable 
exceptions, such as_ President Roosevelt's delayed 
announcement of the Japanese having executed the 
Doolittle flyers) except for the specific purpose of preventing 
some atrocity that seemed about to occur in a known 
situation from actually occurring. Atrocity propaganda heats 
up the imagination of troops, makes them more liable to 
nervous or psychoneurotic strain. It increases the chances 
of one's own side committing atrocities in revenge for the 
ones alleged or reported. Furthermore, atrocity propaganda 
scares the enemy out of surrendering, and gives the enemy 
command an easier responsibility in persuading their troops 
to fight with last-ditch desperation. 


The third lesson was equally simple: America does not 
normally produce’ psychological warfare personnel in 
peacetime, and if such personnel are to be needed again, 
they will have to be trained especially and in advance. 


Qualifications for Psychological Warfare. 


Effective psychological warfare requires the combination of 
four skills in a single individual: 


(1) An effective working knowledge of U.S. government 
administrationand policy, so that the purposes and 
plans of the government may be correctly interpreted. 


(2) An effective knowledge of correct military and naval 
procedure and of staff operations, together with enough 
understanding of the arts of warfare, whether naval or 
military, to adjust propaganda utterance to military 
situations and to practical propaganda operations in 
forms which will dovetail. 


(3) Professional Knowledge of the media of information, or 
of at least one of them (book-publishing, magazines, 
newspapers, radio, advertising in its various branches), 
or of some closely related field (practical political 
canvassing, visual or adult education, etc.). 


(4) Intimate, professional-level understanding of a given 
area (Italy, Japan, New Guinea, Kwangtung, Algeria), 
based on first-hand acquaintance, knowledge of the 
language, traditions, history, practical politics, and 
customs. 


On top of these, there may be a possible fifth skill to make 
the individual perfect: 


(5) Professional scientific understanding of psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, history, political science, ora 
comparable field. 


The man who steps up and says that he meets all five of 
these qualifications is a liar, a genius, or both. 


There is no perfect psychological warrior. 


However—and the _ qualification is important—each 
psychological warfare team represents a composite of these 
Skills. Some members have two or three to start with, the 
others virtually none. But all of the personnel, except for 
men with peculiarly specialized jobs (ordnance experts; 
cryptographers; translators; calligraphers), end up with a 
professionalism that blends these together. They may not 
meet professional standards as officials-officers-journalists- 
Japanologists-psychoanalysts when they” return’ from 
psychological warfare operations against the Japanese, but 
they have met men who are one or more of these, and have 
picked up the rudiments of each skill—enough, at least, to 
suspect what they do not know. 


The advertising man or newspaperman (skill 3) who goes 
into psychological warfare must learn something of the 
enemy, neutral or friendly groups whom he addresses (skill 
4), something of United States civilian government 
procedures (skill 1), something of military or naval 
organization and operations (skill 2) and ideally something 
of psychology or sociology or economics, depending on the 
topic of his work (skill 5). 
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Figure 19: Propaganda Against Propaganda. As an occasional 
stunt, propaganda is directed against propaganda. Hitler did so 
in his book, Mein Kampf. The leaflet, shown in the original and in 
facsimile, was used by the Allies on the Germans in the West. A 
German leaflet, addressed to their own troops ("defensive 
propaganda"), was picked up, X'd out, copied, and refuted. 


The psychological soldier deals with enemy troops in their 
civilian capacity; he addresses them as men, he appeals to 
their non-military characteristics in most instances, and he 
does not follow sportsmanship, as men did in other wars, by 
helping the enemy command maintain discipline. 
Furthermore, the soldier works with writers, illustrators, 
translators, script-writers, announcers and others whose 
Skills are primarily civilian, and he takes his policy cues from 
the civilian authority at the top of the war effort. An infantry 
colonel does not have to worry about what the Secretary of 
State is saying, if the colonel is on the field of battle. But an 
officer detailed to psychological warfare must remain 
attuned to civilian life even if he has seen no one out of 
khaki for two months straight. 


Personnel was probably the biggest field problem of the 
entire war. Should psychological warfare be needed again, it 
will take careful culling of personnel to obtain the necessary 


Staff and operators. The continuation of psychological 
warfare techniques, in part at least, by both civilian and 
military agencies in time of peace will, it may be hoped, 
provide the U.S. with a cadre for the next time. Very little of 
the living experience of the Creel Committee was carried 
over into OWI. Walter Lippmann, who had worked with both 
Creel and Blankenhorn, was not a participant. Carl Crow, the 
advertising man and writer from Shanghai, worked on China 
for the Creel Committee in World War | and on China again 
for OWI in World War Il. He was exceptional, and took no 
major part in setting up indoctrination. One of the OWI 
executives in 1946, shortly after his return to civilian life, 
read James Mock and Cedric Larson's account of the Creel 
Committee, Words That Won the War (Princeton, 1939); his 
interest was avid. When he finished, he said, 


“Good Lord, those people made the same mistakes we 
made!" 


He had forgotten that the Creel Committee record had 
been available all the way through. 


Effects of American Operations. 


The net effects of the work of civilian-operated propaganda 
are hard to appraise because the radio broadcasts and 
leaflets for civillans were designed to have a long-range 
effect on the enemy. Statistical computations come to 
nothing. It would appear likely that some parts of our 
psychological warfare actually lengthened the war and 
made it more difficult to win. The "unconditional surrender" 
formula, the publicity given to proposals for the 
pastoralization of Germany, the emphasis on Japanese 
Savagery with its implied threat of counter-savagery were 
not overlooked by the enemy authorities. It is certain that 
other parts of our psychological warfare speeded up the end 


of the war, saved lives, increased the war effort which was 
enormous when measured in terms of the expenditure of 
manpower, matériel and time involved. 
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Figure 20: Re-Use of Enemy Propaganda. Leaflets sometimes 
develop an enemy pictorial or slogan theme and use it effectively 
against the original disseminators. Employing the colors and 
insignia of the U.S. Air Force, this Nazi leaflet for Frenchmen 
makes no attempt to minimize American bombing to the French. 
Instead, it uses the Allied heading, "The hour of liberation will 
ring...." Then it adds the grim point, "Make your will, make your 
will." 


One operation alone probably repaid the entire cost of 
OWl throughout the war. The Japanese offered to surrender, 
but with conditions. We responded, rejecting the conditions. 
The Japanese government pondered its reply, but while it 
pondered, B-29s carried leaflets to all parts of Japan, giving 
the text of the Japanese official offer to surrender. This act 
alone would have made it almost impossibly difficult for the 
Japanese government to whip its people back into frenzy for 
suicidal prolongation of war. The Japanese texts were 
checked between Washington and Hawalil by 
radiophotograph and cryptotelephone; the plates were put 
into the presses at Saipan; the big planes took off, leaflets 


properly loaded in the right kind of leaflet bombs. It took 
Americans three and a half years to reach that point, but we 
reached it. Nowhere else in history can there be found an 
instance of sO many people being given so decisive a 
message, all at the same time, at the very dead-point 
between war and peace. 


The Japanese had done their best against us, but their 
best was not enough. We got in the last word, and made 
sure it was the last. 


Soviet Experience. 


Soviet psychological warfare used Communist party 
facilities during World War Il, turning them on and off as 
needed. But Soviet psychological war efforts were not 
characterized by blind reliance on past experience. They 
showed a very real inventiveness, and the political policies 
behind them were both far-sighted and far-reaching. 


The Soviet government was the one government in the 
world which could be even more totalitarian than Nazi 
Germany. Many Americans may consider this a moral 
disadvantage, but in psychological warfare it has very heavy 
compensating advantages. The Soviet people were 
propaganda-conscious to an intense degree, but the 
authorities took no chances. Revolutionary Communist 
themes were brilliantly intermingled with patriotic Russian 
items. Army officers were given extraordinary privileges. 
Everyone was- given’ epaulettes. The Communist 
revolutionary song, the famous /nternationale, was 
discarded in favor of a new Soviet hymn. History was 
rewritten. The Czars were honored again. The Church was 
asked to pray for victory. The Soviet officials were able to 
tailor their social system to fit the propaganda. They did so, 
even to the name of the war. They call it the Great Patriotic 


War. Outsiders may murmur, "What war is not?" But the 
Russian people liked it, and the regime used traditionalism 
and nationalism to cinch Communism in the Soviet Union. 


In their combat propaganda the Russians were equally 
ruthless and realistic. They appealed to the memory of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, they reminded the Germans 
of Bismarck's warning not to commit their forces in the East, 
they appealed to the German Junker caste against the 
unprofessional Nazi scum who were ruining the German 
army, and they used every propaganda trick that had ever 
been heard of. They turned prisoners into a real military 
asset by employing them in propaganda, and talked a whole 
staff of Nazi generals into the Free Germany movement. 


Only in radio did the Russians retain some of their old 
revolutionary fire with its irritating qualities for non- 
Communist peoples. This was explicable in terms of the 
audience. The Russians could keep their domestic 
propaganda half-secret by imposing a censorship ban on 
those parts of it, or those comments on it, which they did 
not wish known to Communists abroad. The censorship was 
a permanent institution, in war and out, and therefore did 
not impose special difficulty. They could keep their front-line 
propaganda quiet, since they did not allow their Allies to 
send military observers up front, and the Nazis could be 
counted on not to tell the world about effective anti-Nazi 
propaganda. But their radio propaganda had to be audible 
to everyone. Hence the radio propaganda was the least 
ingenious in using reactionary themes effectively. The 
Russians and Germans both used black radio, but since each 
policed the home audience rigorously against the other, it is 
possible that the efforts cancelled out. 


Japanese Developments. 


The Japanese invented little in psychological warfare. They 
made excellent and judicious use of news to the American 
audience. They actually got much more official Japanese 
news into the American press during the war years than 
they had succeeded in placing during peacetime, when they 
had offices in American cities. They did so by maintaining 
the regular Domei news service in English-language Morse 
wireless for the American press, ready-edited for the 
newspaper offices. They put by-lines on the stories and it is 
Said they sometimes even told the American newspapers: 
"Please hold until nine AM Eastern War Time. Thank You. 
Domei." In dealing with Asiatic audiences, special Japanese 
butai did a great deal of black propaganda along with 
Subversive operations, but they displayed little initiative as 
to the use of basic techniques. Their chief merits were 
industry, patience, and the delivery of a first-class news 
service. 


Chinese Uses. 


The Chinese Communist forces broke all records for certain 
Specialized aspects of combat propaganda. Japanese 
prisoners were given cordial welcome, better food than they 
had in the Army, the company of maidens, rich gifts, and 
political indoctrination about the freedom of Japan. These 
soldiers then went with the Chinese Communists back to the 
front lines and talked Japanese sentries out of their strong- 
points. The Yenan forces went to great pains with this 
propaganda, and even "elected" a Japanese prisoner to the 
City Council of Yenan. The author talked with the Political 
Director of the Chinese Communist authority at Yenan, and 
with some of the Japanese in Communist China. There was 
evidence of a real understanding of the problems of the 
Japanese common soldier, and of real sympathy with him, 
which the Japanese enlisted men were quick to feel. The 
Communists went so far as to throw gift packages into the 
Japanese lines—not booby-traps, just nice gifts with the 
polite request for a reply. They learned the names of 
Japanese field telephone operators, and then spliced into the 
line and argued politics with them in a rough and jolly way. 
When they had enough prisoners they kept the most 
promising converts for political training. They fed the 
ordinary prisoners well, entertained them royally, and sent 
them back to their own lines with the suggestion that the 
Chinese Communists would appreciate it if their good 
Japanese brethren would in combat please shoot their rifles 
in the air, thus making sure of not hitting Communists while 
at the same time avoiding unnecessary trouble with the 
Japanese officers. 


Under "Chiang the Chairman," the Chinese national 
government waged a dignified, humane kind of psychological 
warfare against Japan. Few people remember an odd chapter 


out of modern history, the Chinese bombardment of 
Nagasaki, although it is possible that Asiatic historians of the 
future will make a substantial contrast between the Chinese 
who struck the first blow at that city and the Americans who 
struck the last. Shortly after the outbreak of the full quasi- 
war between China and Japan in 1937, the Generalissimo 
ordered his bombers to attack Japan. American-built Chinese 
bombers appeared over Kyushu, the first invaders to show 
up since the shoguns repelled Kublai Khan 656 years earlier. 
But instead of dropping bombs, they dropped leaflets 
denouncing aggression and inferentially pointing out that 
while the Japanese were uncivilized enough to bomb their 
fellow-Asiatics, the Chinese were too civilized to undertake 
reprisals in kind. 


The Generalissimo's troops also had fraternization and 
front-line propaganda, but not to the extent to which the 
Chinese Communists did. The Generalissimo himself followed 
a very liberal (not in the Leftist but the true sense) political 
line toward Japan. He uttered no threat of vengeance. He 
was the first leader of a great nation to say that the Japanese 
Emperor question was to be settled by letting the Japanese 
themselves choose their own form of government after the 
war was all over. He had Japanese on his political staffs— 
democratic persons whom his officials encouraged—and 
regular Japanese broadcasts were kept up throughout the 
war on the Chungking radio. 


PART TWO 
ANALYSIS, INTELLIGENCE, AND ESTIMATE 
OF THE SITUATION 


CHAPTER 7 
Propaganda Analysis 


Opinion analysis pertains to what’ people _ think; 
propaganda analysis deals with what somebody is trying to 
make them think. Each form of analysis is a new and 
flourishing field in civilian social research; the bibliographies 
of Smith, Lasswell and Casey, and the current reviews in the 
Public Opinion Quarterly*? demonstrate the existence of a 
large and growing literature on the subject. Each year, new 
textbooks in the field or current revisions of old ones can be 
counted on to bring scholastic and scientific findings up to 
date. 


Technical writings on- visual education, — religious 
conversion, labor organization, practical politics, 
revolutionary agitation, and on commercial advertising have 
frequent bearing on propaganda analysis. 


Propaganda cannot be analyzed in a logical vacuum. Every 
step in the operation is intensely practical. There is nothing 
timeless about it, other than that common sense which is 
based on the nature of man. The ancient Chinese three- 
character classic, from which several billion Chinese have 
tried to learn to read, says: 

Jén chih ch'u 
Hsing pén shan; 


Hsing hsiang chin, 
Hsi hsiang yuan. 


Freely translated, this means, "When people are born, they 
all start good, but even though they all start out about the 
Same, you Ought to see them after they have had time to 
become different from one another by picking up habits here 
and there!"° The common nature of man may be at the 
basis of all propaganda and politics, but incentives to action 
are found in the stimuli of varied everyday environments. 
Certain very elementary appeals can be made almost 
without reference to the personal everyday background 
("cultural-historical milieu") of the person addressed. Yet in a 
matter as simple as staying alive or not staying alive—in 
which it might be supposed that all human beings would 
have the same basic response—the difference between 
Japanese and Americans was found to be basic when it came 
to surrender. To Japanese soldiers, the verbal distinction 
between surrender and cease honorable resistance was as 
important as the difference between life and death. The 
Japanese would not survive at the cost of their honor, but if 
their honor were satisfied, they willingly gave up. 


Propaganda is directed to the subtle niceties of thought by 
which people maintain their personal orientation in an 
unstable interpersonal world. Propaganda must use the 
language of the mother, the schoolteacher, the lover, the 
bully, the policeman, the actor, the ecclesiastic, the buddy, 
the newspaperman, all of them in turn. And propaganda 
analysis, in weighing and evaluating propaganda, must be 
even more discriminating in determining whether the 
propaganda Is apt to hit its mark or not. 


Monitoring. 


The first requisite of propaganda analysis is materials to be 
analyzed. In time of peace, it is usually enough to send a 
Subscription to the newspaper, magazine, or pamphlet 
series, and to buy the books as they come out. Poster 
propaganda is more difficult to obtain, and frequently 
requires on-the-spot contacts. Dr. David Rowe brought back 
from Occupied China, in the early days of the Sino-Japanese 
war, a spectacularly well done and interesting series of 
Japanese and quisling posters. They were not hard to come 
by, once he was there, but he had to go about twenty 
thousand miles to get them and return. 


In obtaining printed propaganda, better results will be 
achieved if the same sources are followed consistently over 
a period of time than if one triumphant raid is carried 
through. The choice may look like this (see Chart III). If, in 
this instance the propaganda analysis is to be a one-man 
enterprise in a small country or area in time of peace, the 
one man can collect all the different kinds of samples in 
March and can then spend several months trying to see how 
they add up. By the time his analysis is ready, it will be badly 
dated and will necessarily be less interesting to the 
recipients than would a report which was up-to-the-week. 
Furthermore, unless the analyst knows the area very well 
indeed, he will risk mistaking transient issues for basic ones. 
If the Old Agrarians happen to be accused of Right Wing 
Deviationism during the week of 3-10 March, the analyst 
may falsely conclude that the Old Agrarian issue is 
tempestuous or profound. 


Unless he has a large staff, faces a special crisis or pursues 
a scholarly purpose, the analyst does well to pick the 
alternative illustrated in the vertical column. He should pick 
his media carefully, accepting the advice of people who 
know the area intimately. In an opinion-controlled area, it is 
wise to take both a direct government propaganda paper 
and an opposition of semi-independent paper, if such exist. 


Local papers are often better guides to domestic propaganda 
than are big metropolitan papers. The propagandists of the 
country know that foreigners may watch the big papers, and 
they will reserve their most vicious, naive, or bigoted 
appeals for the local press. 
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Chart III 


Along with the local press of one or two selected localities, 
the analyst should select several government personages 
and should follow every word of theirs he can find. The basic 
principle is for the analyst himself to determine the range of 
materials to be covered by deciding his own work-load in 
advance. This in turn depends on the time he has available 
for the task, his mastery of the language, his interest in the 
projects, probable interruptions due to semiofficial elbow- 
bending, and other personal factors. 


The rule remains: Consistent analysis of the same output 
with reference to basic topics over a sustained period will 
inevitably reveal the propaganda intention of the source. (It 
must be pointed out that the expert analyst still is needed to 
select topics and to confirm interpretations.) To make a first 
guess as to whether the intended effect is being achieved or 
not, the analyst uses himself aS a propaganda guinea pig. 
What does he think of the issues? What might he have 
thought otherwise? What would he think if he were a little 
less intelligent, a little more uncritical, than he is? And to 
complete the analysis, the analyst must go out to the 
audience that receives the materials and find out what effect 


the propaganda has had by asking them about it (see 
interrogation, page 145). 


Printed Materials. 


The most readily available sources of propaganda are not 
printed ones. Especially in time of hostilities, it may not be 
easy to subscribe to enemy materials by the process of 
sending an international postal money order. Delays involved 
in transmitting the printed materials may make them useless 
for spot analysis, and valuable only for long-range basic 
Studies of morale. The propagandist who is being analyzed 
may oblige by reading large numbers of editorials on the 
radio. (During the last war, officers and citizens occasionally 
exploded with alarm when Radio Tokyo quoted a Life or New 
York Times editorial several hours after it appeared. They 
naturally supposed that the Japanese had a secret short- 
wave transmitter running from New York City direct to Tokyo, 
and overlooked the fact that the OWI may have quoted long 
excerpts in slow Morse code on its trans-Pacific beam to 
China. The Japanese had picked it up, used subquotes, and 
beamed it back.) 


Printed matter goes on the air in any major news 
operation. It is only a matter of time before telephoto 
facilities develop in line with the experimental New York 
Times edition printed in San Francisco during the United 
Nations organizational conference. This was sent, all in one 
piece, by wirephoto to Frisco and reprinted. The delay 
between the two editions was merely a matter of minutes. In 
the future, wireless telephoto may reduce this to seconds, so 
that all belligerents can simply tune in on each other's major 
newspapers. 


Radio. 


For the present radio remains the biggest source of 
propaganda intake. Radio is convenient. It can be picked up 
illegitimately without too much fear of detection. For the cost 
per person reached, it is certainly the cheapest way of 
getting material to millions of people promptly. It lends itself 
to monitoring, and even standard (long) wavelengths can be 
picked up from surprisingly great distances. 


The only defense against enemy use of radio monitoring or 
broadcasting consists of the application of wired radio— 
which means plugging all the radio sets in on the telephone 
circuit, putting nothing on the air, and defying the enemy to 
eavesdrop. If the radio sets are then policed, and are made 
incapable of receiving wireless material, that particular 
audience is effectively cut off from the enemy. (When the 
Red Army, with its acute propaganda-conscious security, 
moved into many Eastern European cities, the first thing it 
did was to round up all the radios which the Nazis had 
overlooked. This prevented the liberated peoples from being 
enslaved by the "filthy reactionary lies" of the American and 
British governments, and made sure that the peoples would 
Stay liberated under influence of their local Soviet-controlled 
newspapers.) 


Wired radio is expensive. Radio suppression is difficult; the 
successful concealers of radio receivers become two-legged 
newspapers and go around town spreading all the hot dope 
which the authorities are trying to Suppress. Scarcity puts a 
premium on such news; rumor then becomes unmanageable. 
Except for strangely drastic situations, it is probable that the 
great powers will continue to tolerate radio reception even 
though it may mean letting foreign subversive propaganda 
Slip in now and then. 


It is therefore likely that radio broadcasts will be available 
for monitoring for the pre-belligerent stages of the next war, 
Should war come again in our time, and that radio may last 
through a great part or all of the duration of the war. Factors 


which cannot now be foreseen, such as radio control of 
weapons, will affect this. 


Radio propaganda analysis follows the same 
considerations as those which govern choice of materials for 
analyzing printed matter. It is a surer method to follow one 
or two programs on a station than to make wide random 
selections. A standard-wave transmitter to the home 
audience comes closer to revealing the domestic scene than 
would a global rebroadcast of ostensibly identical material. 
Radio has a further advantage over print. Few nations print 
out separate propaganda for each foreign-language area, 
while almost every large and medium-sized country has 
international facilities for broadcast. Since the programs are 
beamed to different language groups, the senders 
automatically make up propaganda lines for each audience.?? 


Attentive monitoring can provide material for 
distinguishing the various lines which any given nation is 
sending out to its friends, neighbors, or rivals. Frequently the 
differences between these lines make good 
counterpropaganda. If you hear the Germans telling the 
Danes that all Nordics are supermen and all non-Nordics 
scum, while telling the Japanese that the National Socialist 
idea of the world transcends’ pluto-democratic race 
prejudice, put the two quotations together and send them 
back to the Danes and the Japanese both. 


Radio, unlike print, cannot be held for the analyst's 
convenience. It is physically unhandy to try to file actual 
recordings of enemy broadcasts for preservation and 
reference. When the analysis center is large, as it would be if 
near the headquarters of a government or a theater of war, 
the difficulties of monitoring involve’ problems_ of 
stenographic and language help. The monitors themselves 
can then be stenographers, taking verbatim dictation. They 
write down the enemy broadcast word-for-word, either right 
off the air or from records. The editor then selects the most 


important parts of the day's intake for mimeographic or 
other circulation. Important material can be put in a daily 
radio summary of enemy propaganda for the area 
monitored. The rest of it can be sent along by mail, put in 
files and classified (lest the enemy government find out what 
its own propagandists really were saying), preserved on the 
recording, or destroyed. 


During World War Il these basic verbatim reports played a 
very important part. The Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service did the job for the United States, operating through 
the war years under the Federal Communications 
Commission. It has since been shifted from FCC to the War 
Department, and from the War Department to the Central 
Intelligence Group. Its materials sometimes are unclassified, 
although during most of the war they were marked 
restricted, and they are not available to the public except 
through microfilm copies of the Library of Congress file. 
These FBIS daily reports skimmed the cream off the enemy 
news broadcasts, and included editorial or feature material 
which might have intelligence or policy interest. 


Monitoring by a Single Individual. 


Where monitoring must be done by a single individual or a 
very small staff, it is desirable to find a basic news broadcast 
and to take it down verbatim where possible. This gives the 
analyst the chance of a second look at his materials and 
keeps him from having to make snap judgments of what is 
important and what is not, right during the course of the 
broadcast. Selection of a basic news program, followed by 
reference to speeches, plays, lectures and other programs 
that indicate the over-all tone of the day's output, will make 
it possible for one person to do an adequate monitoring job 
on about one-eighth of his full-time work per station. This 
does not leave him time to do much fancy analysis, or to 


prepare graphs, but he can pass along the _ general 
psychological warfare situation so far as that particular beam 
on that particular transmitter is concerned. 


The most likely situation for the isolated consul, 
businessman, officer, missionary, or amateur is one in which 
he can get a certain amount of stenographic help in taking 
down the broadcast material. The radio for monitoring varies 
in accordance with general reception conditions. Practically 
all the U. S. Army Signal Corps receivers will perform 
satisfactorily for local monitoring; so too will ordinary private 
sets, including the larger portables. An automobile radio can 
often be driven away from interference and from a hilltop or 
the edge of a lake can pick up a standard-wave station that 
cannot be distinguished on a much larger house set in the 
city. For transoceanic or world-wide reception, a short-wave 
receiver is of course necessary. 


It is unwise to pick a sample that involves too much rapid 
speech, such as a foreign soap opera. The best reception is 
almost always the Morse code transmission of news or the 
Slow dictation-speed reading of news from one central 
Station to outlying news offices or substations. Selection of a 
program which usually comes in, arrangement for a verbatim 
copy of the program, daily checking of the news under 
Standard analysis procedures—this gives a very fair cross- 
section. 


One man sitting at Hankow could find out just what both 
the Generalissimo and the Chinese Communists were trying 
to tell the  French-understanding and the  Dutch- 
understanding listeners in the Far East. Another with pipe 
and slippers in Brussels could keep tab on the basic Russian 
lines to the Spanish-speaking world. Such monitoring 
obviously comes in handy for newspapers, commercial firms, 
governments, military establishments, speculators, and 
research institutions. 


Identification: Propaganda vs. Truth. 


The point will invariably arise: "This tells me how to listen to 
a foreign radio. Okay, I'll get the news, the lectures, the 
plays—all the rest of it. But so what? How am | going to know 
what's the truth and what's propaganda? How can | tell 'em 
apart? Tell me that!" 


The answer is simple: "If you agree with it, it's truth. If you 
don't agree, it's propaganda. Pretend that it Is all 
propaganda. See what happens on your analysis reports." 


Propaganda was defined (at the beginning of this book) as 
follows: Propaganda consists of the planned use of any form 
of communication designed to affect the minds and 
emotions of a given group for a specific purpose. Taking a 
lesson from Communist theory, we can say that any form of 
mass-communication is operated for propaganda purposes if 
no other motive for running it is evident. Human beings talk; 
they like to talk. Much private talk is idle—but only an 
imbecile would talk over a radio network just for the pleasure 
of hearing himself talking. Propaganda is presentation for a 
purpose; it is the purpose that makes it propaganda, and not 
the truthfulness or untruthfulness of It. 


The collected news of any modern country contains more 
truth each day than any one man can could read in a 
lifetime. The reporters, editors, writers, announcers who 
collect truth not only collect it; they select it. They have to. 
Why do they select it? That is the propaganda question. If 
they select it to "affect the minds and emotions of a given 
group for a specific purpose," it is propaganda. If they report 
that a little girl fell out of bed and broke her neck—with the 
intent of frightening parents among their listeners into 
following the Safe Homes Week Campaign—that is 
propaganda. But if they report it because it is the only death 
in the community, and because they might as well fill up the 


program, it is not propaganda. If you put the statement on 
the air, "An American negro workman in Greensboro, N. C., 
got eighty cents for a hard day's work last week," that can 
be presented and interpreted as: 


(a.) simple news, if there is something more to the story, 
about what the man said, or how he spent the eighty 
cents on corn meal to feed his pet tarantula; 


(b.) anti-capitalist propaganda, if you show that eighty 
cents is mighty little money for American business to pay 
its workers; 


(c.) pro-capitalist propaganda, if you show that the eighty 
cents will buy more than two weeks' wages of a worker 
in the city of Riga, when it comes to consumer goods; 


(d.) anti-White propaganda, if you show the man got only 
eighty cents because he was a Negro. 


And so on, through a further variety of interpretations. The 
facts—man, happening, amount, place, time—are true in 
each case. They could be sworn to by the whole membership 
of an interfaith conference. But the interpretation placed on 
them—who communicates these facts to whom? why? when? 
—makes them into propaganda. 


And interpretation can no more be true or untrue than a 
Ford car can be vanilla or strawberry in flavor. The questions 
of truth and of interpretation are unrelated categories. The 
essence of motive is that it is ultimately private and 
impenetrable, and_ interpretation commonly _ involves 
imputation of motive. You can dislike an interpretation; you 
can kill a man for believing it; you can propagandize him out 
of believing it; but you cannot sit down and prove that it is 
untrue. Facts and logic are useful in propaganda, but they 
cannot be elevated to the point where you can say, "Is it 
propaganda or is it true?" Almost all good propaganda—no 
matter what kind—is true. It uses truth selectively. 


There is no secret formula which, once applied, provides an 
unfailing test for propaganda. It is not possible for a person 
unfamiliar with the part of the world affected, with the topic 
discussed, with the interested parties, and with the 
immediate politics involved to put his finger on an item and 
say, "This Rightist charge is propaganda," and then to turn 
and say, "But that Rightist statement is not propaganda. It is 
fact." Untruthful statements are made at times for other than 
propaganda purposes; truthful statements may _ be 
propaganda or not. The analyst must himself be an 
interested party. He must determine ahead of time what he 
will regard as propaganda, and what not. And he must do so 
by delimiting the field of his analysis before he starts. No one 
person or staff of people could ever trace all the motives 
behind a single statement; even to attempt that, he would 
have to be a novelist of the school of Marcel Proust. (And he 
would end up feeling like James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, or 
Franz Kafka.) 


Figure 21: Mockery of Enemy Propaganda Slogans. Home-front 
propaganda was sometimes repeated in an inappropriate place, in 
order to achieve an effect contrary to that originally intended. 
These Nazi leaflets, dropped on American detachments in Europe, 


used modifications of the "It's Your Job!" posters and 
advertisements used by the U.S. for home-front purposes. 


Figure 22: Mockery of Enemy Propaganda Technique. When the 
content of enemy propaganda cannot be attacked, the media 
themselves can sometimes be criticized. This German leaflet 
attempted utilization of potential suspicions of Hollywood. In so 
doing, it used three techniques: built up from a news item, 
Suitably faked; raised suspicion of the movies which the Germans 
knew our Army showed for morale purposes; and spread racial 
hate. 


The analyst looks in the direction in which the message is 
going. He defines the propaganda presentation of the people 
who get the message in terms of all the public information to 
which the persons addressed have access. If he does not 
know the purpose of the message, he may divine it from the 
character of the audience and from the effect he presumes 
the message may reasonably be expected to have upon the 
audience. If he does not know the audience, he can at least 
follow the physical transit of the message. In what language 
does it move? Whence? Whither? When? 


Figure 23: Direct Reply leaflet. World War II propagandists often 
succumbed to the temptation of using the enemy materials and 
sending them right back. Sarcasm can be effective if the reader 
identifies himself with the speaker and not with the addressee. In 
this Nazi leaflet from the Anzio beachhead, the Germans probably 
antagonized more Americans than they befriended. A simple 
statement of the news would have been more effective. (Signal 
Corps photo.) 


The Stasm Formula. 


The formula given earlier (page 44) was found useful in the 
Spot analysis of German broadcasts, both open and 
clandestine, and Japanese materials, during the last months 
of the war. The formula reads: 

Source (including Media) 

Time 

Audience 

Subject 


Mission 


The neologism, Stasm, may serve a mnemonic purpose. 


The formula works best in the treatment of monitored 
materials of which the source is known. First point to note is 


the character of the source. There are several choices on 
this: the true source (who really got it out?) and the 
ostensible source (whose name is signed to it?); also, the 
first-use source (who used it the first time?) and the second- 
use source (who claims merely to be using it as a 
quotation?). Take the statement: "Harry said to me, he said, 
‘| never told anybody that Al's wife was a retired strip-teaser.' 
Mind you, | don't pretend to believe Harry, but that's what he 
said, all right." What are the possible true sources for the 
Statement of fact or libel concerning Al's unnamed wife? 
What are the alternatives on ostensible sources? First use? 
Second use? The common sense needed to analyze this 
Statement is of the same order as the process involved in 
analyzing the statement: "Reliable sources in Paris state that 
the visit of the American labor delegation has produced 
sensational repercussions in Moscow, and that Moscow, upon 
the basis of the American attitude, is determined to press for 
unification of the entire German labor movement." 
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Figure 24: Black Use of Enemy Subversive Materials. This leaflet, 
printed in brilliant red, white and blue, was found in the printshop 
of a Nazi military propaganda company overtaken in Lorraine. It 
apparently dates from 1939-40, when the Soviet Union and Nazi 
Germans were at peace, with the result that Communists 
throughout the world opposed the "imperialist war." The leaflet 
may or may not be duplicated from a French Communist original; 
the important thing is its reuse by the Germans. This constitutes 
black propaganda in one of its purest forms. 


It is soon evident that the mere attribution of source is a 
job of high magnitude. A systematic breakdown of the STASM 
formula produces the following analysis outline, applicable to 
any single propaganda item, civil or military, in war or peace, 
spoken, visual, or printed. There are many other possible 
arrangements; the one given below is not represented as 
having official sanction or mysterious powers of its own. It 
has simply worked well for the author. 
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Figure 25-A: Black Use of Enemy Information Materials. The Nazis 
used this leaflet on the Western Front. The real source was a 
German propaganda unit; the ostensible source was U.S. Army 
facilities. Note that the leaflet has nothing to do with stopping VD 
among troops, which is what the originals sought; instead, its 
effect is to depress American troop morale. 


GUARD AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASES 
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U.S. ARMY 
Figure 25-B: Block Use of Enemy Information Materials. Compare 
this with the preceding leaflet. The real source in both cases is 
enemy. The ostensible source in both cases is the U.S. Army. The 
ostensible mission in both cases is the prevention of VD. But the 
mission is entirely different in the second leaflet. The first was 


addressed to troops—Americans—designed to make them feel 
bad. The second was dropped on civilians—Filipinos—whom the 
Japanese thus tried to stir up against the Americans. (Leyte 
Campaign. Courtesy of Mr. Robert Kleiman.) 


Complete Breakdown of a Single Propaganda Item. 


a. Source 
(1) True source ("Where does it really come from?") 
(a) Release channel ("How did it come out?") if 
different from true source without concealing 
true source 


(6b) Person or institution in whose name material 
originates 


(c) Transmitting channel ("Who got it to us?"), 
person or institution effecting known 
transmission—omitting, of course, analyst's own 
procurement facilities 


(2) Ostensible source ("Where does it pretend to come 
from?") 
(a) Release channel ("Who is supposed to be 
passing it along?") 


(3) First-use and second-use source (first use, "Who is 
said to have used this first?"; second use, "Who 
pretends to be quoting someone else?") 

(a) Connection between second-use source and 
first-use source, usually in the form of attributed 
or unacknowledged quotation; more rarely, 
plagiarism 


(b) Modification between use by first-use and 
second-use sources, when both are known 
(i) Deletions 


(ii) Changes in text 


(iii) Enclosure within editorial matter of 
transmitter 


(iv) Falsification which appears deliberate 


(v) Effects of translation from one language to 
another 


b. Time 
(1) Time of events or utterance to which subject- 
matter refers 


(2) Time of transmission (publishing, broadcasting, 
etc.) 


(3) Timing of repetitions 


(4) Reasons, if any are evident, for peculiarities of 
timing 
c. Audience 
(1) Intended direct audience ("in English to North 
America"; "a paper for New York restaurant 
operators") 


(2) Intended indirect audience (program beamed "in 
English to North America" but actually reaching Hong 
Kong and Singapore by deliberate plan of the sender; 
"a paper for New York restaurant operators" being 
faked and sent to Southeast Europe in fact) 


(3) Unintended audience (a Guadalcanal native 
studying Esquire; your aunt reading the Infantry 
Journal; a Chinese reading American wartime 
speeches against the "yellow devils" of Japan) 


(4) Ostensibly unintended direct audience (Such as an 
appeal to strikers in very abusive-sounding 
language, sent to businessmen to build up opinion 
against the strikers, or Hitler's black use of the 
forged Protocols of the Elders of Zion) 


d. Subject ("What does it say?") 
(1) Content listed under any convenient heading as 
though it were straight news or intelligence 


(2) Content epitomized as demonstrating new 
propaganda technique (such as, "Now they're trying 
to get us out of Tientsin by appeals to our 
isolationists!") 


(3) Content which may be useful in counterpropaganda 
(such as, "They said that the Greeks are our witless 
puppets, so let's pass that along to the Greeks") 


(4) Significance of content for intelligence analysis 
(examples: When the Japanese boasted about their 
large fish catch, it was an indication their fishing 
fleet was short of gasoline again, and that the fish 
catch was actually small; when the Nazis accused 
the Jews of sedition, it meant that rations were short 
and that the Nazi government was going to appease 
the populace by denying the Jews their scanty 
rations by way of contrast) 


e. Mission 
(1) Nation, group, or person attacked 
(2) Relation to previous items with the same or related 
missions 


(3) Particular psychological approach used in this 
instance (Such as wedge-driving between groups, or 
between people and leaders, or between armed 
services; or demoralization of audience in general; or 
decrease of listeners’ faith in the news) 


(4) Known or probable connection with originator's 
propaganda plan or strategy 
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Figure 26: Religious Black. Perhaps because of their contact with 
Americans who happened to be missionaries, the Japanese 
overemphasized the effect of religion on Americans. They 
attempted crude appeals on religious themes. It is doubtful that 
leaflets such as this had any practical effect. (Philippines, 1944- 
45.) 
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Figure 27: Malingerer's Black. One of the favored targets of block 
propaganda is the malingerer. Suspicion of successful malingering 
inevitably hurts the morale of a unit. Even if the enemy's 
instructions are not followed, the troops may suspect genuine 
psychoneurotics of having faked their troubles. Almost all 
participants in World War II issued such instructions; the Allied 
samples are not available for publication. This is a Japanese 
leaflet from the Philippines, 1944-45. 


Such an outline would be useful only if it were applied in 
common-sense terms, without turning each item into an 
elaborate project and thus losing the woods in the trees. In 
most cases, it would suffice to state the item briefly for 
reference and study in the order of the entries. When poorly 
trained help is available, it is of course necessary to print or 
mimeograph a form to be used. 


It is aS vain to prescribe a propaganda analysis procedure 
without knowing the user as to prescribe an office filing 
system while knowing neither the nature of the office nor the 
kind of files kept. In time of war, subordinate commanders in 
operational areas will need to keep files at a minimum, while 
rear echelon or national facilities may be able to keep files of 
enormous range and thoroughness. In the recording of a 
large number of propaganda items, however, the material 
becomes hopelessly unmanageable unless there is some 
Standardized system for organizing it. Mere alphabetization 
leads inevitably to the question, alphabetization of what?, 
and the analysis function can be exercised more readily in 
terms of the sources of propaganda than in terms of its 
incidental topics. 


Identification of Enemy Plans and Situations. 


Propaganda has its inevitable mirror image which gradually 
becomes plain to the analyst. If the analyst is careful, using 
Shrewd judgment in appraising specific missions, he will 
gradually see forming in his files a record of the immediate 
and long-range aims of the propaganda originators. This 
becomes possible only when enough material is available, 
over a period of time to make up a complete list of the 
probable enemy propaganda objectives for the period 
covered. The intent of propaganda is always a result 
observable as action, however remote the action may be 
from the date of operation. Much of the propaganda of the 
Communist Party in the United States is directed to the 
inculcation of correct scientific thinking (See pages 70-74) 
which will be of decisive use only when the remote Day of 
Revolution arrives. Few of the Communist leaders, even in 
private conference, would venture to predict the exact year 
of the Day of Revolution; some may not even expect to see 
it; but they believe that if the propaganda is effective, the 
"proletariat" will be "militant" and its leaders will be 


conscious of their "historic role." From the propaganda of 
today, the action may be anticipated, no matter how distant 
it may seem; once the action is determined, the relation of 
other propaganda items to that action can be traced. 


In war, the action sought is something militarily harmful to 
the enemy—strikes against his production, panic in his 
population, complaint from his consumers, mistrust from his 
newspaper readers and radio listeners (resulting in eventual 
Subversive or negative action on their part), surrender of his 
troops, disunity of his political leadership to be expressed in 
deadlocks, and so on. In pre-belligerent or peacetime 
propaganda, the action sought is against the war-making 
capacity of the audience—against war itself, if the 
propagandist feels that his own population is in no 
immediate danger of being infected by defeatism. 


Estimating the Enemy's Propaganda Situation. 


In addition to presenting a picture of the enemy goals, and of 
the psychological means he considers to be useful in 
reaching those goals, propaganda analysis is alSo valuable in 
presenting the enemy's own propaganda situation. He avoids 
certain topics because he must. He talks about others 
because circumstances force him to do so. 


For example, if the Germans stop talking about rations for 
Jews (in the World War II situation), it may be that their own 
people, filled with anti-Semitic poison, have been protesting 
the issuance of rations. Alternatively, it may mean that the 
Nazi authorities have just cancelled Jewish rations and are 
letting the Jews starve or are murdering them overtly. If the 
Germans follow this up with an item on the poor barley crop, 
it may be that they are preparing the sentimental and 
humane listeners in their own audience for’ the 
announcement of Jewish starvation. If they run Paris-quisling 
accounts of Jewish hoarding, and of Jews concealing large 


quantities of food, it means that they are almost certain to 
be under pressure to explain their Jewish policies and that, 
therefore, two factors face the German propagandist: first, 
he must get ready to announce the attack on the Jews; 
second, he thinks that the Jewish situation is going to arouse 
anti-Nazi sentiment even in Germany (if these are German- 
language programs) and he is therefore compelled to defend 
something because public opinion is believed by him to be 
against it. Out of a silence (no further news on rations), a 
domestic item (poor barley crop), and a foreign item (Paris 
Jews allegedly hoarding), it is possible to reconstruct a whole 
situation. The reconstruction may fall, if other interpretations 
arise, but it provides a starting guess. 


The situation of enemy morale is often reportable through 
propaganda analysis long before it can be described by 
eyewitnesses. Omissions of attacks on the Church may 
indicate that the religious problem has become touchy. 
Failure to attack Communism may mean _ that the 
government is seeking a diplomatic deal with a Communist 
State. Mention of children may refer to the fact that parents 
complain of cold schools, bad food, absent doctors. Good 
morale is shown by a quiet tone in propaganda; bad morale 
is shown by extremes, whether of silence or of great 
vehemence. It is useful to know what the enemy 
propagandist thinks he is doing, what he considers the 
obstacles to his propaganda. Such considerations inevitably 
get to be embodied in the propaganda itself. A tone of 
extreme defiance, poor international cooperation, war 
bluster and so on may often spring from the desire to divert 
a hungry or discontented home public from its real worries at 
home to imaginary worries abroad. 


Propanal as a Source of Military Intelligence. 


Propaganda analysis, or propanal for short, can serve as a 
very useful adjunct to military intelligence even if when not 
directly connected with counterpropaganda operations. In 
the first place, the enemy must give news, comment, 
opinion, entertainment in order to get attention. The 
incidental content and make-up of this propaganda is itself 
useful study material. If his ink is bad, his paper poor, his 
language incorrect, it shows shortages of supply and 
personnel. If he boasts about his victories, he usually gives 
his version of place names and aids cartographic reporting. 
In mentioning the names of heroes, he may supply order-of- 
battle. In making a good story out of his economic situation, 
he fills in missing statistics; even if the figures are falsified, 
they must be falsified for a purpose and can be used in 
conjunction with others in making up an estimate. 


Nothing is aS smart aS a human being except another 
human being. What any one man can try to achieve in the 
way of deceit, another man can try to figure out. The bulk of 
propaganda, short of peremptory tactical leaflets, is filled 
with information about the enemy's personnel, his opinion of 
himself, his opinion of you, his state of mind, his order of 
battle, his economic system, and all the rest. The Japanese 
government, throughout the war, kept the United States 
informed in English of the changes of ministers and other 
high officials in the Japanese government. This gave us good 
political background. There was no use their trying to hide it 
over a long period of time, and presumably Joho Kyoku (the 
Imperial Japanese Board of Information) figured that the help 
it gave the Americans, in filling out their political intelligence 
files for them, would be more than counterbalanced by the 
fact that such news would make American newspapermen, 
officials, officers and others read the propaganda in order to 
get the facts. 


Over and above the direct contribution to straight news or 
intelligence, enemy propaganda in times of war or crisis 


affords a clue to enemy strategy. If the coordination is not 
present the propaganda may do the enemy himself harm. 
But the moment coordination is present, and one end of the 
coordinate is handed over to us, we can start figuring what 
the coordination is for. Sometimes propaganda is sacrificed 
for weightier considerations of security; German propaganda 
gave little advance warning of a war with the U.S.S.R., and 
Soviet propaganda gave none. In other instances, the 
coordination does give the show away. 


In 1941-1942, the Japanese radio began to show an 
unwholesome interest in Christmas Island in its broadcasts to 
Japanese at home and abroad. Christmas Island, below 
Sumatra, was pointed out as a really important place, and 
tremendously significant in naval strategy. Subsequently the 
Japanese armed forces went to and took Christmas Island. 
The home public was delighted that this vital spot had been 
secured. Of course, Christmas Island was not as important as 
the Japanese radio said it was, but the significant thing was 
that the radio talked about it ahead of time. For what little it 
was worth the Japanese had given us warning. 


Enemy realization of an impending defeat may be 
preceded by disparagement of the importance of the area in 
which the defeat is to take place, or by description to the 
home audience of the enormous strength which enemy 
forces face at that particular place. Enemy action—when the 
enemy is security-minded—may be anticipated from his 
complete silence on something which he would normally talk 
about. It must have seemed odd that the Americans stopped 
talking about nuclear fission altogether, when prewar years 
had seen a certain number of news items on the subject in 
the New York press each month. 


A nation getting ready to strike a /Ja Pearl Harbor may 
prepare by alleging American aggression. A nation preparing 
to break the peace frequently gets out peace propaganda of 
the most blatant sort, trying to make sure that its own 


audience (as well as the world) will believe the real 
responsibility to lie in the victim whom he attacks. Hitler 
protested his love of Norwegian neutrality; then he hit, 
claiming that he was protecting it from the British. No hard- 
and-fast rules can be made up for all wars or all belligerents. 
The Germans behaved according to one pattern; the 
Japanese, another. 


For example, the German High Command sought to avoid 
bragging about anything they could not actually accomplish. 
They often struck blows without warning but they never said 
they would strike a blow when they knew or believed that 
they could not do it. The British and Americans made up a 
timetable of this, and were able to guess how fast the 
Germans thought they were going to advance in Russia. 
Knowing this, the British and Americans planned _ their 
propaganda to counter the German boasts; they tried to pin 
the Germans down to objectives they knew the Germans 
would not take, in order to demonstrate to the peoples of 
Europe that Nazi Germany had finally bitten off more than it 
could chew. 


Later, the Allies remembered this German habit when the 
Nazis on the radio began talking about their own secret 
weapons. When the British bombed the V-1 ramps on the 
French coast, the German radio stopped that talk. The British 
therefore had additional grounds for supposing that the 
ramps they had bombed were a part of the secret weapon 
the Germans bragged about. The British further knew that 
the Germans would try to counter the psychological effect of 
the announcement of Allied D-Day with some pretty vivid 
news of their own. When the German radio began 
mentioning secret weapons again, the British suspected that 
the Germans had gotten around the damage done to the 
ramps. D-Day came; the Germans, in one single broadcast 
designed to impress the Japanese and Chinese, announced 
that the secret German weapon was about to be turned 


loose, and that more such weapons would follow. One day 
later the first V-1 hit London. 


Chart IV 


In order to follow this type of propaganda, a quantitative 
chart is needed. A sample imaginary chart for a three-month 
period is given in chart IV. This chart reveals at a glance the 
fact that the enemy kept mentioning food supply and naval 
warfare until the middle of March, because he presumably 
thought his blockade runners would bring in more food. After 
March, food drops in emphasis but naval warfare continues 
to be stressed. In May, following enemy admission to himself 
of the hopeless naval situation, naval warfare drops almost 
altogether out of sight. Foodstuffs continue to be modestly 
mentioned as the enemy explained away minor difficulties, 
but the use of secret weapons propaganda shows that the 
enemy propagandists had to have something sensational to 
keep up the courage of the home audience. Whether the 
enemy really had a secret weapon or not, depends on the 
national character, past records, and so forth. The Germans 
and Japanese both said they had world-shaking secret 
weapons. The Germans delivered; the Japanese did not. 


Such quantity records will also be useful in showing the 
enemy's propaganda statistically with reference to number 
of words uttered on each of his major subjects, number of 
inches of newspaper columns for specified kinds of news, 
and so on. Percentage charts show which major shifts his 


propaganda performs. Audience charts (that is, how much 
time he spends addressing workers, pacifists, mothers, 
minorities, etc.) show which groups he is really trying to 
reach. Emphasis charts for selected topics on which your 
own propaganda has been active show how much you force 
him to talk about something which he may not wish to 
discuss. 


Such statistical use is possible only if usable records are 
maintained. A basic item-by-item file of all important or new 
items, combined with a worksheet of the amount of radio 
time or printed space the enemy put into use for a stated 
period, will provide the materials needed for propanal. 
Propanal is indispensable to psychological warfare. It sifts 
ordinary intelligence out from propaganda in one process, 
processing straight intelligence ready for the intelligence 
people to use, yet providing analysis for psychological 
warfare purposes. 


For peacetime purposes, it is to be remembered that 
though enemies may hide their scientists, their launching 
ramps, or their rockets, they cannot hide the occasion for 
war, nor their own readiness measures. No government can 
afford to seem the plain unqualified aggressor. Propanal may 
prove to be one of the soundest war-forecasting systems 
available to us in a period of ultra-destructive weapons. 
Psychological mobilization may be disguised: it cannot be 
concealed. 


CHAPTER 8 
Propaganda Intelligence 


The psychological warfare operator can usually count on 
two basic interests of his listener. In the field he can be sure 
that the enemy troops are interested in themselves. In the 


enemy homeland he can be sure that the civilians are 
interested in their enemy—himself. He has therefore a 
certain leeway in which he can be sure of doing no harm, 
and may accomplish good, if he confines his propaganda to 
simple, factual and plainly honest statements on these 
Subjects. Pompousness, intricacy and bad taste will recoil 
against him; it is unwise to employ these even when the 
Situation is well under control. In a developing situation the 
propagandist can remain safe by confining himself to simple 
Statements as to how strong his country's armed forces are, 
how realistic and effective their leadership. Elementary 
information giving the favorable aspects of his economic, 
Strategic and diplomatic situation may also prove valuable 
initial propaganda. 


This interest can be counted on throughout the war. The 
enemy is always news. The wise enemy realizes this and 
keeps himself in the news, trusting that in the wider 
understanding of himself, his politics and culture there is the 
opening for a more favorable peace in the event of defeat, or 
for a more docile submission in the event of his own victory. 
Only unimportant enemies fail to become news. (Few 
Americans, for example, realize that we were at war with 
Bulgaria in World War Il. Had the Bulgars developed 
sensational weapons, there would have been a sudden 
upswing of interest in them. People would have realized that 
Bulgaria, like Hungary and long-lost Avaria, was once a fierce 
Asiatic state grafted onto the European system; the fabulous 
power of the Old Bulgarian Empire would have become 
known, and the names of Krum, Symeon and the Czar 
Samuel added to our calendar of hate. But Bulgaria never did 
enough against the United States to count as an enemy, and 
even succeeded, by diplomatic ineptitude, in getting into a 
State of war with all the Axis Powers and all the United 
Nations simultaneously; Bulgaria escaped the fame which 
goes with hostility. Contrast this with Japan: thousands of 


Americans have learned Japanese; Japanese national 
character is known to us; war has done in a five-year span 
what education could not have accomplished in a 
generation.) The wise propagandist can, when in doubt, play 
good music on the air, or he can—with equal prudence—give 
the enemy his own elementary-school history and language 
texts. These do no harm, and may achieve something. 
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Figure 28: Nostalgic Black. Soldiers in all wars have gotten 
homesick. Propaganda appeals to homesickness in many ways. 
One of the simplest is the device shown in this German black 
leaflet, which shows the husband turning off the alarm clock while 
the wife wakes up. The printed message on the reverse makes 
out a discouraging case for the soldier's opportunity to return 
home, pointing out that the GI in Europe, even after victory, will 
face "that nasty jungle war ... in the Far East." No identification of 
the leaflet is given. 


Figure 29: Nostalgic White, Misfire. Figure 30 was carefully 
adapted to Japanese customs. The mere fact that the Americans 
knew enough about Japan to celebrate a homey Japanese holiday 
was probably enough to make the Japanese reader examine the 
leaflet carefully. Here is a combined nostalgic and surrender 
leaflet showing how surrender leads the Japanese soldier back to 
his wife and children. The drawing looks American rather than 
Japanese, and it is not likely that a genuine Japanese could have 
been made homesick by use of this leaflet. 
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Figure 30: Nostalgic White. On March 5 of every year the 
Japanese celebrate the colorful custom of Boys' Day. Kites in the 
form of carp are flown over the cities and countryside and millions 
of families set out to give their little sons an excursion or some 
other treat. (It is characteristic of the Japanese that there is no 
Girls' Day.) This leaflet, from Psychological Warfare Branch, 


USAFPA, was designed for dropping on May 5. It ends with the 
appeal, "You must guard the strength of the new Japan, your 
treasure, your children." Thus it combines homesickness, 
patriotism, and pre-surrender indoctrination. 


News as Intelligence. 


Harmlessness is, however, a poor ideal for men at war; the 
propagandist who keeps out of mischief is doing only half his 
job. To make his message take effect he must convey to the 
enemy those kinds of information which tend to disrupt 
enemy unity, discount enemy expectation of success, lower 
the enemy will to resist. He cannot do so by means of 
recorded symphonies or tourist lectures, no matter how well 
done. He must turn to the first weapon of propaganda, the 
news. 


The official propagandist is not a newspaperman. Since he 
speaks for an army or a government, his utterance is 
Officially responsible. He must be as timely as the peacetime 
press, but must at the same time be as cautious as a 
government press agent. He is torn between’ two 
responsibilities: his responsibility to the job of propaganda, 
which requires him to get interesting information and get it 
out to the enemy quickly; and his responsibility to the official 
policies of his own government, which requires him to 
release nothing unconfirmed, nothing that could do harm, or 
that might embarrass or hurt the government. (A sort of 
institutional schizophrenia is common to all propaganda 
offices.) 


The sources of news are various. Classified incoming 
operational reports of the Army and Navy contain material of 
high interest to the enemy. There are obvious reasons for 
denying access to such information to the propaganda 
people. Propaganda men might think of their audience first 
and security second. If they do not know the _ secret 
information, but are advised by military consultants who do, 


security will be better maintained and the propagandist will 
not labor under the handicap of a double standard of 
information—what they know, and what they dare to tell. 


In technically advanced countries, the regular commercial 
facilities of press and radio continue to do a normal news job, 
and usually do better work than the drafted amateurs in the 
government. (What intelligence agency in Washington could 
compile a weekly report as comprehensive, well edited and 
coldly planned as Time magazine??? The author often 
yearned to paraphrase Time, rearranging it and classifying it 
TOP SECRET, in order to astound his associates with the 
inside dope to which he had access.) The nature of news is 
not affected by its classification, and the distinction between 
news produced on the Federal payroll and news produced off 
it often consists of the superior professionalism of the latter. 


The intelligence that goes into the making of propaganda 
must compete for attention with the home newspaper of the 
enemy. It must therefore be up-to-date, well put, authentic. 
There iS no more space in propaganda for the lie, farce, 
hoax, or joke than there is room for it in a first-class 
newspaper. Even if exaggerations or nonsense appear in the 
commercial press of his own country, the propagandist must 
realize that he is Honorary G-2 to the enemy—a G-2 whose 
function consists of transmitting news the ultimate effect of 
which should be bad but which should go forth with each 
Separate item newsworthy and palatable. (A little trick of the 
human mind helps all propagandists in this regard. Most 
people have a streak of irresponsibility in them, which makes 
bad news much more interesting than good. There is a 
yearning for bad news and a genuine willingness to pass it 
along. Bad news increases the tension upon the individual 
and tickles his sense of the importance of things; good news 
relieves the tension, and to that extent has the effect of a 
let-down.) 


The palatability of news is not concerned so much with its 
content as with its trustworthiness to the enemy, its seeming 
to deal with straight fact, its non-editorialized presentation. 
(One of the reasons why Soviet Communist propaganda, 
after all these years, is still relatively unsuccessful , lies in 
the incapacity of the Communists to get out a newspaper 
with news in it. They put their editorial slant in all their news 
articles. "Man bites dog" would not make the front page in 
Russia unless the dog were Stalinist and the man 
reactionary.) 


Figure 31: Oestrous Black. Young human beings, especially young 
males, are apt to give considerable attention to sex. In areas of 
military operations, they are removed from the _ stimuli of 
secondary sex references which are (in America) an accepted part 
of everyone's daily life: bathing beauty photos, magazine covers, 
semi-nudes in advertisements, etc. Our enemies tried to use the 
resulting pin-up craze for propaganda purposes, hoping that a 
vain arousal of oestrum would diminish morale. This choice 
Japanese item is from the Philippines. (The best collection of 
these is kept in a locked file—for experts only—at the Library of 
Congress.) 


The Japanese who obediently hated the Americans when it 
was their duty to do so nevertheless could not help looking 
at maps that showed where the Americans actually were. 
Nazis who despised us and everything we_ stood for 
nevertheless studied the photographs of our new light 
bombers. The appeal of credible fact is _ universal; 


propaganda does not consist of doctoring the fact with 
moralistic blather, but of selecting that fact which is correct, 
interesting, and bad for the enemy to know.*? 


On the friendly side of the battle lines, the procurement of 
our own news is a budgetary matter. The propaganda office 
can subscribe to the news tickers, newspapers, telegraph 
services, and so on. How much is a matter of administrative 
housekeeping. In the field, the communications officer can 
frequently steal news from the news agencies of his own 
country or allied countries by the process of picking it out of 
the air. It would be highly unpatriotic of the news agency to 
send him a bill in the zone of operations, and he can classify 
his record copies of his material RESTRICTED so that the 
owners of the material would have no legitimate business 
acquiring copies that could later be taken into court to 
Support a claim. (Americans would not do this, of course; the 
reference is to Byzantines.) 
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Figure 32: Oestrous Grey. This and the succeeding illustration 
show a series of four leaflets which the Nazis used against 
American troops in Europe. Anti-morale in intent, they rely on the 
illustrations to get attention and then develop their malicious, 
salacious anti-Semitic story. The series illustrates the strength and 
weakness of Nazi propaganda. 
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Figure 33: Oestrous Grey, Continued. Concluding the series begun 
in the preceding illustrations, these Nazi leaflets tried to lower 
American morale by combining oestrum, resentment, 
discouragement and inter-American hatred. The Dr. Mordecai 
Ezekiel mentioned in No. 2 is a real person, a splendid American 
and conscientious official. The Nazis used his name because it 
was so plainly Jewish, hoping that the ignorance of the American 
troops would permit their lies to spread. 


The Need for Timeliness. 


Some white propaganda and all black propaganda needs to 
be written so as to fit in with what the enemy is reading, 
listening to, or talking about in his home country. The use of 
antiquated slang, an old old joke, reference to a famous man 
as living when he died some time ago, lack of understanding 
of the new wartime conditions under which the listener lives 
and worries—such things sour a radio program quickly. In 
radio, the propagandist must be living in the same time as 
his listeners. Since the propagandist cannot shuttle between 
the enemy country and his own radio office (unless he is a 
braver and more elusive man than governments ever call 
for); he must try to get the up-to-the-minute touch by other 
means. Without it he is lost. He will be talking about 


something that happened a long time ago, not the situation 
which he is trying to affect. 


This need may be called timeliness. 


It can be served by obtaining all the most recent enemy 
publications that may be available, by listening attentively to 
enemy prisoners and captured civilians, and by carefully 
analyzing the enemy's current broadcasts to his own people. 
The Nazis made the unnecessary mistake of assuming that 
isolationism used the same old language after Pearl Harbor. 
They were right in assuming that there was considerable 
anti-internationalist and anti-Roosevelt sentiment left in the 
United States, but they were hopelessly wrong in using the 
isolationist language of mid-1941 as late as mid-1942. Pearl 
Harbor had dated all that and the isolationist-interventionist 
argument had shifted to other ground. When the Nazis went 
on using the old language, they were as conspicuous as last 
year's hat at a women's club. Instead of making friends and 
influencing people, they made themselves sound ignorant 
and look silly. They lacked the element of timeliness. They 
could have gotten it by procuring representative American 
publications in Lisbon and studying them. 


Propaganda is like a newspaper; it has to be timeless or 
brand-new. In between, it has no value. 
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Figure 34: Obscene Black. One of the wildest adventures of World 
War Il concerns this now rare "Chinese Federal Reserve Bank" 
one-dollar bill. The bank was a Japanese puppet outfit in Peiping. 
The Japanese had banknotes engraved by Chinese artists, and 
only after the new pro-Japanese banknotes had been issued all 


over the city did they notice what the "ancient scholar" was doing 
with his hands. The engraver had disappeared and the Chinese 
enjoyed a rare, morale-stimulating laugh. Propaganda gestures 
such as this—spontaneous, saucy, silly—achieve effects which 
planned operations rarely attain. 


Opinion Analysis. 


In a favorable intelligence situation, espionage can succeed 
in running a Gallup poll along the enemy's Main Street. When 
this is done, the active propaganda operator has some very 
definite issues at hand on which he can begin work. When it 
Is not possible to send the cloak-and-dagger boys walking up 
and down the Boulevard of the Martyrs of the Eleventh of 
July, propanal, properly handled, can produce almost the 
Same result. The opinion of the enemy can be figured out in 
terms of what enemy propaganda is trying to do. 


To be useful, opinion analysis must be systematic. For a 
while the author had the interesting job of interviewing all 
the latest arrivals from Tokyo at a certain headquarters. The 
travelers would usually be pumped up with a sense of their 
own smartness in having evaded the Japanese and arrived at 
Allied territory. You could almost hear them thinking, "Oh, 
boy, if Gendarmerie Chief Bakayama could only see me 
now!" They were ready, in Army parlance, to spill their guts. 
The only item on which most of them maintained one-man 
security was the question, "Why, chum, did you yourself go 
to Tokyo in the first place?" Outside of that, they were eager 
to talk. (Some of them had frightfully good reasons to be 
eager; the adverb is literal.) With such sources of 
information, the author thought that he could find out in 
Short order what the Japanese were thinking. 


He found out, all right. He found out every single time. The 
refugee engineer said the Japanese were so depressed that 
there was a bull market in butcher knives. The absconding 
dairyman said the Japanese were ready to die with gloom. 


The eloping wife said she never saw happy Japanese any 
more. The military school deserter said the Japanese lay 
awake all night every night listening for American air raids. 
The reformed puppet said the Japanese had just gone to 
pieces. Then each of them grinned (the interviews were 
individual, of course), and expected to be patted on the head 
for bringing such good news. 


Figure 35: Informational Sheet. This British leaflet combines a 
message for Arabs with instructions for British pilots forced down 
in the desert. The propaganda content is closely associated with 
the practical mission of the leaflet. 


Their comments were worthless. What the enemy thinks /n 
general is worth nothing unless your troops are already in his 
Suburbs. What an informant thinks the enemy thinks is worth 
even less. What do you, reader, think right now? What do 
you think you think? See? the question is nonsensical. To 
work, it has to be specific: What do you think about the price 
of new suits? What do you think about Senator O'May and 
Congressman MacNaples? Do you think that we will ever 
have to fight Laputa? Are you satisfied with your present rate 
of pay? Why? 


What a person thinks—his opinion—is workable in relation 
to what he does. In practical life his opinion takes effect only 
when it is part of the opinion of a group. Some groups are 
formed by the common opinion and have nothing else in 
common: at a Spiritualist meeting you may see the banker 
sitting next to his own charwoman. Most groups are groups 
because of things which the people are (Negroes, 
descendants of Francis Bacon, the hard-of-hearing); or things 
they do (electrical workers, lawyers, farmer, stamp 
collectors), or things they have (factory owners, nothing but 
wages, apartment houses) in common. The community of 
something practical makes the group have a community of 
opinion which arises from the problems they think they face 
with respect to their common interests. Such groups are not 
only opinion groups, they are interest groups. It is these 
groups that do things as groups. It is these groups that 
propaganda tries to stir up, move, set against each other, 
and use in any handy way. (Few individuals belong to just 
one group at a time; the groups are almost illimitable in 
number.) 


The propagandist should not get the idea that just because 
a group exists it is a potential source of weakness or 
cleavage. Workers are not always against employers, nor the 
aged against the young, nor women against men, nor 
Shippers against railwaymen. In a well run society, groups 
have interest only for limited purposes. Railwaymen are not 
permanently hostile to truckers, shippers, fliers, canal 
operators. At the moment they may be maddest of all at the 
insurance companies because of some quarrel about 
insurance premiums and risks. 


The poor propagandist tries to butt in on every fight, even 
when there is none. Often his propaganda is received the 
way an intervenor is received in most family quarrels, with 
the bland question, "What fight? We ain't mad." Sound 
propaganda picks only those group issues which are acute 


enough to stand a little help from outside. If outside help 
would be a kiss-of-death to the group that is helped, then 
black propaganda instead of white is indicated. In any case, 
sound operating intelligence is the first precondition to the 
attempted psychological manipulation of enemy groups. 


Skorpion 
: Informationsdienst 


Figure 36: Counterpropaganda Instructions. The Wehrmacht in the 
West had a unit bearing the code designation Skorpion. This unit 
combined the functions of offensive and defensive propaganda, 
which remained separate throughout the war in the U.S. Army. 
The information service sheet shown provides clear, simple leads 
for counterpropaganda by selecting usable (usable for the 
Germans, that is) items from Allied sources. From this raw 
material, morale officers could make up their own leaflets, 
lectures, or broadcasts. 


Profile of Opinion. 


Opinion analysis can present a profile of enemy opinion. To 
make a profile, proceed as though assembling a photo-strip 
map taken by an aerial camera. Take the whole enemy 
country and divide it into major groups by percentages. 
Select, particularly, those groups you are interested in 
addressing. If you have kamikaze-minded collaborators, send 
them in to the enemy country to ask a thousand enemies the 


Same question, selecting the thousand the same way that 
the total population is made up. If the country is 32% 
Catholic, the thousand interviewees should include 320 
Catholics. If the country is 36% urban and 61% rural (3% 
unexplained), get 610 of your interviewees from the country. 
The questions do not have to be asked in precisely the same 
form, but they should bear on precisely the same issues. 
When your agents come back you have a poll. If you do not 
have agents, then use the percentages from reference 
books, and try to estimate how many definite groups have 
what specific grievances. You are then in a position to 
proceed. 


Interrogation. 


When processing prisoners of war, it is an excellent idea to 
deal with them for morale intelligence as well as for general 
and assorted military information. Questions should not aim 
at what the prisoner thinks he thinks about God, his leader, 
his country, and so on, but should concern themselves with 
those things which most interest the prisoner himself. Does 
his wife write that the babies have enough diapers? How is 
the mail service? Is he worried about war workers getting his 
prewar job? How much money is he saving? How is the food? 
How were the non-coms—did they treat him right? Did he get 
enough furloughs? Does he think that anybody is making too 
much money at home? Most men carry over into military 
services the occupational interests which they had as 
civilians. A carpenter in uniform, even though he may be a 
good infantry top sergeant, is still a carpenter, and 
information can be obtained from him as to the problems of 
Skilled labor, of union members, of the poorer city dwellers, 
and so on. 


The profile obtained from civilian polls or from propanal 
can then be paralleled in the field. Set up a graph showing 


the entire enemy army. Use several graphs if the army splits 
along racial, national or plainly sectional lines. On each 
graph, enter the component groups. From the poll or from 
the interrogations, list the dissatisfaction in terms of 
seriousness with which the dissatisfyee attributes to it; it is 
not what you think he should worry about that is important. 
It's what actually he does worry about. His weighting counts. 
Make up a scale, quantitative on the actual count of 
mentions of particular gripes. (For example, out of 699 
prisoners, of whom 167 were union members in civil life, 
there were 234 #4separate' voluntary mentions’ of 
dissatisfaction with the enemy government's labor union 
policy). When that quantitative count changes up or down, 
you have a definite guide with which to control your own 
propaganda policy. 


Figure 37: Defensive Counterpropaganda. The "National Socialist 
Leadership Staff of the Wehrmacht" got out this Communications 
for the Troops as a guidance sheet for company talks. The content 
includes "Thoughts About the Volkssturm," "The Celebrated 
American Freedoms," and "Small Requests, but Important." This 
issue Is dated from January 1945. 


Or you can proceed qualitatively. List enemy dissatisfaction 
under terms such as these for any one issue (shoe rationing, 


health facilities, minority rights, esteem for government 
leaders, etc.): Prisoner— 


(1) is completely satisfied and has no complaints. 


(3) has many complaints and does not expect 


) 

(2) has a few complaints but is generally satisfied. 

) 
improvement. 


(4) is despondent about the whole situation. 


(5) is definitely antagonistic to home authorities in this 
matter. 


Rate each prisoner or captured civilian according to your 
best judgment. Then make up percentage lists of the 
grounds for dissatisfaction of each component group in the 
enemy society. (This latter figure will be impressive in 
documents but will not mean as much for practical purposes 
as will the more specific percentages under each separate 
head.) 


If you feel like showing off, average everything into 
everything else and call it the Gross Index of Total Enemy 
Morale. This won't fool anyone who knows the propaganda 
business, and you won't be able to do anything with or about 
it, but you can hang it on a month-by-month chart in the 
front office, where visitors can be impressed at getting in on 
a military secret. (Incidentally, if some smart enemy agent 
sees it and reports it back, enemy intelligence experts will go 
mad trying to figure out just how you got that figure. It's like 
the old joke that the average American is ten-elevenths 
White, 52% female, and always slightly pregnant.) 


Specificity. 


Good propaganda intelligence provides: 


(a) news; 

(b) military intelligence which can be released as news; 

(c) military intelligence which cannot be released as news, 
but knowledge of which will prevent the propaganda 
operator from making mistakes or miscalculations in 
reporting the news; 

(d) enemy news; 


(e) up-to-the-minute enemy slang, hobbies, fads, 
grievances, and other matters of current public 
attention; 


(f) specific grievances of specific groups and of the nation 
as a whole, should these arise; 


(g) information about probable inter-group conflicts; 
(h) types and forms of discontent with enemy authority; 


(i) identification of unpopular or popular enemy 
personalities; 


(j) all other information that will enable the psychological 
warfare operator to act promptly and sympathetically in 
taking the side of specific enemy individuals against 
their authorities or other enemy groups. 


Figure 38: Black "Counterpropaganda." Seeing that the Germans 
had a good counter propaganda medium, the Allies decided to 
use it themselves. They issued this "counterpropaganda" sheet, 
shown in original and facsimile in English. The "blackness" is not 
very black, since few Germans would consider this to be German 
in origin, once they had read it. 


Enemy opinion cannot be manipulated in general. It must 
be met on its own ground—the current everyday thoughts of 
enemy citizens and soldiers. These thoughts do not usually 
concern grandiose problems of political ethics. They are 
practical like your own.** They must be appealed to in a way 
which makes the listener really listen, makes the reader stop 
and reread, makes them both think it over later. Getting the 
attention of the enemy is not enough. Most enemies will pay 
plenty of attention to you—too much, at times. Getting 
Sympathetic attention is what counts. 


This can be done only with specific grounds. With the 
news, you and he have a genuine common interest. Using 
his real troubles as a link, you must create that common 
interest. The force, the effectiveness of your argument may 
make him forget that it is the enemy who has brought his 
attention to this issue. You must leave him with the feeling, 
"By golly, that fellow is right!" 


But to talk about his troubles, effectively, you must know 
what they really are. You must see it his way before you start 
Showing him that his way is your way, that you think that he 
is really on your side, and that his bosses’ side is wrong, 
incorrect and doomed to get whipped, anyhow. Propaganda 
can operate only on the basis of specificity. Real persuasion 
can be sought only on the basis of real sympathy with real 
troubles. Old, incorrectly guessed, or poorly described issues 
are worse than none at all. 


CHAPTER 9 
Estimate of the Situation 


In physical warfare, the inherent instability of every 
situation is concealed by the apparent definiteness of the 
operation. Panic, revolt or dissolution of regiments is not 
normally figured into the situation. The assumption is made 
—and for professional military purposes must be made—that 
all identical units are of equal quality unless proved 
otherwise, that all men in a unit will respond with 
psychological uniformity unless they are reported out 
physically by medical reports, that the unit will be capable of 
doing tomorrow what it did yesterday. The terrain comes in 
as a constant factor and even such variables as weather can 
be calculated in terms of a predictable risk. Nevertheless, 
every experienced soldier knows that things do not always 
work out the way they should, that unexplained or 
unforeseen factors sooner or later complicate or frustrate the 
best plans, and that warfare is a huge gamble with a 
Superficial but very necessary coating of exactitude. 


In psychological warfare, these considerations apply even 
more sharply. Combat at least has terrain, order of battle, 
logistics, estimated capabilities and other concrete factors 
with which to figure. There is a known degree of difference 


between one enemy division and five enemy divisions. There 
is the possibility of computing the time which the enemy will 
need to fulfill this capability or that, and the equally good 
possibility of computing time on our side __ for 
countermeasures. Even in such very long-range operations 
as strategic bombing, economic factors can be figured out to 
give the operation at least the coloration of precision. With 
propaganda, none of this is possible. 


The propagandist never knows the terrain, because his 
terrain is the enemy mind in its entirety—a factor beyond the 
understanding of any man. The enemy can have strongholds 
of faith to be shaken but the propagandist can never say, 
"This factor is finished. Therefore we proceed to the next." 
There is neither victory nor defeat, only the endless seesaw 
of probable accomplishments or probable blunders. The 
honest psychological warfare operative will admit that he 
does not know where he is at any given moment, how far 
from his start, how near to his goal. Even with surrender of 
the enemy, propaganda cannot be judged to have met with 
complete failure or complete success, because propaganda 
IS an interminable stream going on into international affairs 
and carrying over to the next war. Psychological warfare can 
be given apparent certainty only by the creation of 
assumptions on the part of the planner. The assumptions will 
not stand up if questioned by a clever philosopher, any more 
than did the basic assumptions of the German General Staff 
when questioned by the sardonic Trotzky at Brest-Litovsk. 
Nevertheless, the assumptions can work for planning 
purposes. 


Definiteness of the Goal. 


The first assumption to make is this: goals can be sought 
with some hope of success. The propaganda planner uses 
the intelligence available to him. He consults’ with 


knowledgeable persons. He defines (1) specific kinds of 
demoralization and discord he wishes to create, (2) the 
particular enemy audiences in which he wishes to create 
them, (3) the types of argument he proposes to use, and (4) 
the media through which he intends to project his 
propaganda. He assumes that the kind of discord, depression 
or surrender which he seeks will hasten the end of the war. In 
So doing, he is on ground only a little less sure than that of 
the strategic bombing planner, who also seeks results 
indirectly. 


For field operations, the goal of the propagandist is to sap 
the resistance of enemy troops. If the troops are moving 
forward and are not likely to be in a mood to surrender, then 
other goals, such as conflict between officers and men, 
encouraging desertion, informing enemy troops of bad news 
elsewhere in the war, or morale-depression may be sought. 
In each case, the propaganda must be aimed at a goal, anda 
goal is as essential to the operation of psychological warfare 
as is definition of a target for artillery or bombing. No one 
ever accomplishes anything shooting "somewhere or other"; 
no one propagandizes successfully unless he seeks the 
attainment of a state of mind or series of actions which may 
actually happen. Most times, it is thus impossible to aim at 
the total surrender of the enemy armies or state. One can 
aim for concrete operational purposes only at specific enemy 
troubles or effects. For the field, troop surrenders; for the 
home front, interference with the enemy war effort—these 
are about as general as goals can be made. 


They can be made very specific indeed. A_ situation 
reported by intelligence may provide an almost perfect 
opening for psychological warfare. If the enemy press reports 
that twenty-three embezzlers have been detected in food 
Supply and have been shot, it is a perfect opening for the 
black propaganda goal, "to conduce to enemy mistrust of 
food control, to increase food spoilage, to lower efficiency of 


enemy food consumption through enhancing misuse of food 
Supply." Some of the means might be these. An alleged 
enemy leaflet could be prepared warning quartermasters to 
destroy canned foods that have lost labels; another leaflet 
describing diseases that come from partly spoiled food; an 
"enemy" allegation (from your side or, better, from neutral 
territory) that the political chiefs of the enemy country are 
the biggest food embezzlers of all; getting a black-radio and 
rumor campaign under way describing the seven hundred 
and eighty-three people who died last month as a result of 
eating musty food (even though your own doctors say the 
mustiness may not interfere with the wholesomeness of that 
particular food); describing common diseases that actually 
occur in the enemy country, such as arthritis, stomach 
ulcers, sinus headaches or infectious jaundice, and blaming 
them all on the foods the enemy government distributes to 
the enemy people. On white radio, features could be put on 
describing the unhappy plight of your own side, where 
people may get their rashers of bacon for breakfast only 
every other day, and where nobody can have more than 
three eggs at a time; point out that the government is 
worried that food prices have risen 5.3%, without mentioning 
at that time the fact that enemy prices have gone up 45% or 
more. The definite goal gives the propaganda boys 
something to work on. Propaganda to the allies or satellites 
of the enemy can point out that the enemy government is 
apt to dump the spoiled food onto the foreign market, that 
food spoiling in territory of the big enemy will make him 
requisition more food from his little allies, et cetera. 


When the topic has been worked for a while, stop; keep it 
up only if actual news from the enemy country shows that 
they are having enough real trouble with food to make your 
improvements on the fact thoroughly credible. 


Propaganda cannot function in a vacuum framed by moral 
generalities. The goal must be defined in the light of 


authentic news or intelligence. The operation can be 
sustained only if there is enough factual reality behind it to 
make the propaganda fit the case known or credited by the 
majority of the listeners, counted one by one. 


Since no trouble-free, wartime country has been known to 
exist, the goals should be tailored to the troubles of the 
particular enemy, and should aim at increasing real 
difficulties, building up pre-existing doubts, stimulating 
genuine internal hostilities. Propaganda which invents pure 
novelty gets nowhere. The Russians did not hesitate to 
appeal to Bismarck in order to show the professional German 
soldiers what a rotter Hitler was, and how stupid the Nazi 
Strategy. But if Bismarck had actually said nothing on the 
Subject of the army in general or an Eastern war in 
particular, they would have been wise to leave him alone. If 
the Japanese had tried to make the ex-Confederate States 
secede all over again, they would not have gotten anywhere 
because they would not have started with a real grievance. 
But if they had alleged that the Negro units were used for 
stevedoring because Whites regarded Negroes as unworthy 
of carrying weapons, they might have hit on a real 
grievance. The goal must be deeply bedded in reality. 


The Propaganda Man. 


It has been pointed out that the true terrain of psychological 
warfare—the private thoughts of the enemy people, one by 
one—is known only to God. There is, however, a way of 
finding approximate terrain. That consists of setting up a 
hypothetical enemy listener or reader, and then trying to 
figure things out from his angle. 


The first thing to do with the hypothetical man is to make 
him fit the kind of person who does get propaganda. In 
dealing with China, for example, it would be no use to take a 
Statistically true Chinese, who lived on a farm 1.3 acres in 


size, went to town 5.8 times a year, had 3.6 children, and 
never read newspapers. The man to be set up would be the 
reachable man, the city, town or village dweller who had an 
income 2.1 times greater than that of the average in his 
county, who owned 1.7 long coats, and who shared one 
newspaper with 6.8 neighbors. Take this lowest-common- 
denominator of a man who can be reached by enemy 
propaganda and by yours. Name him the Propaganda Man. 
(Realistically speaking, modal and not arithmetical classes 
Should be set up.) 


Make up the prewar life of the Propaganda Man. Use your 
regional experts as informants. What kinds of things did he 
like? What prejudices was he apt to have? What kind of 
gossip did he receive and pass along? What kind of words 
disgusted him? What kind of patriotic appeal made him do 
things? What did he think of your country before the war? 
What things did he dislike you and your people for? What 
myths did he believe about America—that all Americans 
drove sports convertibles while drinking liquor? that all had 
blonde sweethearts? that all exchanged gunfire periodically? 
Of what American things did he think well—food, shoes, 
autos, personal freedom, others? What is he apt to be 
thinking now? 


To this add what the enemy propaganda is trying to do to 
its Propaganda Man. That is, size up the domestic 
propaganda of the enemy in terms of the concrete 
individuals at whom it is aimed. This may reveal the enemy's 
vital necessities and his concealed weaknesses. What are 
the leaders trying to do? Are they trying to make the 
Propaganda Man get to work on time? Are they trying to 
make him give up holidays willingly? Are they trying to make 
him think that your side will kill him if you win? Are they 
trying to keep him from being worried about his city going up 
in an incandescent haze? Are they trying to make him 
believe that the concrete shelters are good? Why are they 


harping so on the safety of the shelters? Has the Propaganda 
Man been muttering back about the flimsiness of the 
Shelters? Does he want to be evacuated from target cities? 
Are the police being praised for their fairness and speed in 
issuing leave-the-city permits? Are illegal @vacués being 
treated as scum and traitors and cowards? 


Then go after the Propaganda Man yourself. He is your 
friend. You are his friend. The only enemy is the enemy 
Leader (or generals, or emperor, or capitalists, or "They"). 
How is the Propaganda Man going to hear from you? 
Leaflets? Short-wave—and if so, why is he listening to the 
enemy in the first place? Standard-wave? Speaker planes? 
Rumors? Get things to him that you know he will repeat, 
things which will interest him. Make up a list of the things he 
worries about each month, a list of the things which the 
enemy propaganda is trying to do to him currently, a list of 
the things your propaganda is trying to do. Do the three lists 
fit? Would they work on an actual living breathing thinking 
human being, with the prejudices, frailty, nobility, greed, 
lubricity, and other motives of the ordinary human being? If 
your list fits his real life, if your list spoils the enemy 
propaganda list, if your list builds up a psychological effect of 
confusion, gloom, willingness-to-surrender which 
accumulates month after month, the terrain is favorable. It is 
in your Propaganda Man's head. 


There are no maps of the human mind, but in certain 
special cases sociology and psychology can provide leads 
which even the most acute untrained observation would 
otherwise overlook. During World War Il, for example, Mr. 
Geoffrey Gorer, a British anthropologist, was able to provide 
character analyses of the Japanese that stood up under the 
rigorous analysis of experts long resident in Japan. Gorer 
took as base data the experience of the Japanese infant in 
the first forty-odd months of life. How was the baby given 
toilet training? how was it weaned? how was it disciplined 


into the family life? how did the small child learn what it 
was? Gorer found that Japanese domestic life started the 
child out with a mixture of uncertainty and defiance—that 
the infant soon learned he was in a definite position in the 
human queue, where all above him had to be respected on 
the threat of immediate and condign reprisal, while all below 
him could be mistreated almost with impunity—that the 
Japanese had sad dirty little private thoughts about himself 
to a degree unknown to ourselves or the Chinese—that the 
Japanese was in adult life the inevitable fulfillment of what 
he had been made in infancy: arrogant, timid, insanely 
brave, deferential, fearful of foreigners and overtly cruel to 
them. 


Furthermore, the Japanese identified persons, nations, or 
institutions as Female (peaceful, possessing enjoyments, 
Subject to bullying) or as Male (fierce, counteraggressive, 
Superordinate). The U.S.A. of Admiral Perry seemed Male; 
that of Cordell Hull, Female. These findings, applied to 
propaganda, gave British-American operations an audience 
unlike the Japanese whom missionaries, soldiers, diplomats, 
businessmen, and journalists had portrayed in such varied 
and inconsistent terms. This Japanese Propaganda Man 
(analyzed at a distance, since Gorer had never been nearer 
Japan than Indo-China) became a believable person. It was 
uncanny to see Japanese propaganda movies after reading 
the Gorer analyses, and to find the Japanese government 
propagandists, by hunch and instinct, appealing to the same 
Propaganda Man whom Gorer, by bold but permissible 
extrapolations, had revealed to Allied propaganda planners. 


The Attribution of Motive. 
One of the least factual elements in human life is motive. 


Motive is hard to discern, even in one's own life, and it is 
difficult if not impossible to prove. It must frequently be 


attributed. Motive is therefore’ easily — interpreted; 
"falsification" is almost impossible because no matter how 
much probable motive is twisted, it still might fit the case. 
Motive is therefore excellent material for psychological 
warfare. (Those propaganda veterans, the Communists, have 
a formula for showing that the motive of every person 
opposed to them is unprogressive, illiberal, and greedy, even 
if the person himself does not know it. Their own motives are 
always pure because they are "objectively" and "historically 
correct" according to science, that is, according to the 
historical rigmaroles of Karl Marx. The formula is a poor 
science, but a superb propaganda weapon.) 


War eases the motive-switching operation because the 
leaders and people on each side derive moral exhilaration 
from the common effort. Ostensibly, politicians become 
Statesmen; all higher-ranking officers become strategists; 
ordinary men become heroes, martyrs, adventurers. The 
lofty process of war is one which psychologists will not 
explain in our time; it transposes ordinary persons and 
events to a frame of reference in which individuals are less 
self-conscious and also less critical. Among European and 
American peoples, particularly, there arises the assumption 
that because of war men should be brave and unselfish, 
women kind and chaste, yet alluring, officials self-sacrificing, 
and so on, even though the facts of the case in the particular 
country involved may be very much to the contrary. The 
cruel futility inherent in war is so plain to all civilized men 
that when war does come men overcompensate for it. They 
set up illusions. 


This need not be taken as a criticism of war or of mankind. 
The world would be a more inspiring place in which to dwell 
if people generally lived up to the wartime standards they 
impose on themselves. That these standards are felt to be 
real is attested by the distinct drop of the suicide rate in 
wartime, and the increase in suicide, murder, and crimes of 


delinquency after every war; that the change of role is 
largely illusory is attested by the fact that no nation appears 
to have undergone permanent sociological change as a 
result of improvement during war. Many wartime changes 
carry on, of course; but they rarely comprise, by the 
Standards of the people concerned, improvements. The 
upswing iS genuine, when it occurs, but it Is_ rarely 
permanent, and it seldom affects all levels of the entire 
population with the same degree of exhilaration. 


The propagandist thus has an ideal situation. In the enemy 
country everyone is trying to be more noble, more unselfish, 
more hard-working. Everyone applies a higher standard of 
ethics and performance than in peacetime. Businessmen are 
not supposed to make too much money, politicians are 
Supposed to work around the clock, officials are supposed to 
cooperate, housewives to save, children to scavenge, and so 
on. Yet a certain percentage of the enemy population is not 
taken into this. Sometimes minorities feel themselves 
emotionally excluded; at other times private temperamental 
differences make some persons skeptic while others remain 
believers. The ground is ready for rumor, for tearing down 
inflated personages, for breaking the illusion by the simple 
process of attributing normally selfish motives in wartime. 


It is easier to attribute bad motives to civilian leaders than 
to military. The ceremonialized discipline of modern warfare 
makes the military figure a little mysterious; his normal 
peacetime obscurity shielded him and his family from 
exposure, cheap publicity, gossip. The civilian leader does 
not have this protection. The very process of becoming 
prominent has involved his seeking publicity, for the one 
part, and his pretense of avoiding it, for the other. 
Furthermore, the man who serves his nation serves himself. 
It is not possible for a man to lead a large country without 
benefiting himself, since the act of leadership is _ itself 
intensely pleasurable. Also, prominence possesses a 


characteristic of vice; even when it loses its value for 
positive enjoyment it retains withdrawal pains. The once- 
prominent individual hates to leave prominence though he 
may be genuinely weary of it. He is willing to be tired of the 
country, but not willing for the country to be tired of him. In 
wartime old leaders remain and new ones come in. Fame and 
obscurity shift with even greater rapidity than before. The 
personality-politics condition of the country is highly mobile. 
Personalities are tense with interpersonal conflict. 


Then comes the propagandist. 


First, he attributes normal human motives to the leaders 
who so obviously possess them. In this job, he is doing what 
the famous little boy in the Hans Christian Andersen story 
did when he said of the Emperor, "Mamma, he hasn't any 
clothes on!" The propagandist need only say what everyone 
knows: that this man is notoriously fond of money; that 
another one has been a poor sportsman; that a third has 
betrayed some old friends; that a fourth has sought power in 
a selfish, vindictive way. The response which the 
propagandist seeks is a simple "That's so." 


The next step in propaganda is to show that these persons 
do not measure up to the tragic, heroic, historic roles war 
has imposed on them. That too is not difficult, especially if 
the war is not going decisively one way or the other. Defeat 
or victory serves equally well to make leaders into heroes; 
Churchill and MacArthur were never more splendid than 
when they were whipped, the one after Dunkirk, the other 
after Bataan. 


The final approach is the total discrediting of leaders. If the 
internal politics of the country have been bitter enough, 
some of the leaders may even come over voluntarily to the 
enemy. Quisling in Norway; Wang in China; Doriot and Laval 
in France; Vlassov in the U.S.S.R.; Laurel from the Philippines 
—such men all possessed a certain amount of standing in 


their own countries but through capture, impatience, or 
seduction decided to continue their careers with enemy 
backing. The propagandist can now pretend to be tolerant. It 
is he who believes in peace, in reconciliation, in easygoing 
live-and-let-live attitudes. He describes his protegés, the 
quislings, in warm complimentary terms; he lightens the 
tenor of his attack on the non-quisling enemy leaders. He 
takes the attitude that war continues because of private 
Stupidity, vengefulness, greed, unreasonableness on the 
other. For his part, he is willing to let the politicians, both 
quisling and patriot, "settle it between themselves." Let 
them form a coalition government. 


Personal smearing is effective. If the war situation runs in 
the enemy's favor, the easing of the enemy position permits 
the population the privilege of backbiting, and even within 
the leader-group some leaders may feel more free to destroy 
the positions or reputations of the others. The impossible 
and foolishly heroic stances which the leaders have taken in 
time of strain now make most of them look a little silly. 
Conversely, in a downgrade situation, the leaders may gain 
Stature in the first tragic weeks of defeat, but soon the 
ignobility of defeat sweeps over them all. The propagandist 
need only be a good reporter, and the leaders of the 
defeated country will provide him with good propaganda 
material. 


In estimating the propaganda situation, the vulnerability of 
the leaders to personal attack is one of the major elements. 
Properly handled, it can be of real value. In the American 
Revolution, the personal character of George Washington 
was a very substantial asset. A. very rich man, he could 
scarcely be accused of a gutter revolution. A slave owner, he 
could not be accused of wanting the overthrow of the social 
order. An experienced soldier, he could not be attacked as a 
military amateur. A man of patience, correct manners, and 
genuine modesty, he was not easily described as a bloody 


empire-builder, an immoral sycophant, or a power-drunk 
madman. British propaganda accordingly went after the 
Continental Congress, of which there was a great deal to be 
said. On the other side, the Americans had duck soup when 
it came to George III and most of his Cabinet—personalities 
which included boors, fuddy-duddies, too-little-and-too- 
laters, and conspicuous nincompoops. 


A Written Estimate of the Situation. 


If, as indicated above, the terrain of Psychological Warfare 
consists of the private thoughts and feelings of each 
member of the audience reached; if the mission. of 
Psychological Warfare is the accomplishment of anything 
from entirely unknowable results (Such as an imperceptible 
change of mood) all the way through to complete success 
(such as organized mass surrender); if the capabilities of the 
enemy have virtually nothing to do with one's own 
Psychological Warfare commitments; and if the decision 
consists of choices of means and theme—if these 
peculiarities all apply, the usual "estimate of the situation" 
has almost nothing to do with military propaganda. 


Roughly speaking, this is the case. An attempt to apply the 
outline given in FM 101-5, Appendix I, would produce only a 
lamentable parody of a military document. 


The situation of the military unit possessing Psychological 
Warfare facilities has relatively little to do with the 
capabilities of the Psychological Warfare unit. The morale of 
one's own men should have no effect whatever on the output 
of the radio script writers and the leaflet writers. 


In combat operations, military forces meet. In 
Psychological Warfare, they do not. In combat operations, it 
Is impossible for two hostile units to occupy the same 
territory for any length of time without both of them 


degenerating into a chaos of armed mobs. In Psychological 
Warfare operations, both sets of operations can be 
conducted in the same media, can address themselves to 
the same basic human appeals, can use the same music, the 
Same general kind of news account, and so on. 


Furthermore, no modern army ever went into operation 
with certain units designated as wholly and exclusively 
defensive, and certain others as wholly and exclusively 
offensive. (The Great Wall of China is the world's most 
celebrated example of purely defensive planning, yet it 
protected Chinese offensive bases for twenty-one hundred 
years.) But in Psychological Warfare, the Japanese-language 
short-wave broadcasts from San Francisco had no imaginable 
effect on the American forces in the Pacific. The only people 
who could understand them were the Japanese-language 
officers in G-2 and ONI offices; their personal vexation did 
not matter. 


The offensive operations of combat troops are predicated 
upon finding the enemy, effecting contact, and either 
destroying the enemy or making him yield terrain. The 
defensive operations of combat troops, contrariwise, are 
planned with a view to resisting an enemy who has been 
met. 


In Psychological Warfare, operators and enemy do not 
effect contact. The audience cannot strike back through a 
radio set; the enemy reader cannot throw a leaflet back at 
the bomber which has dropped it on him. When American 
planes bombed German radio stations, they did not do so 
because the flight commander was trying to get German 
propaganda off the air; they did so because the Americans 
were trying to break up the entire German communications 
network. It is almost impossible to pinpoint radio 
transmitters and printing presses with such accuracy as to 
deny the enemy all chance of talking back. In a purely 
physical sense, there are only two sets of measures whereby 


an actual defense can be set up against Psychological 
Warfare. Each is a measure of desperation; neither is 
considered effective; the Americans did not bother with 
either in World War Il. 


The first physical defense consists of radio jamming and of 
the planned interception of enemy leaflet raids. Radio 
jamming is ineffectual except in the case of an enemy 
possessing hopelessly inferior signal equipment. (The 
Japanese tried to jam our radio at Saipan, just as the 
Germans tried to jam BBC. They impeded reception, but they 
never succeeded in blocking it out altogether.) 


The second physical defense consists of destroying 
reception facilities. It is possible to Sweep an occupied 
territory and to sequester a/most all the radio sets in use. It 
is possible to issue a military order that any soldier or civilian 
found in possession of enemy printed matter will be court- 
martialed and punished. These measures are useful to 
dictators having secret police, and among armies having the 
Prussian level of discipline, with the enlisted men regarded 
as robots. It is not to be expected that they would work 
against Americans. 


Therefore, propaganda does not meet propaganda. 
Combat forces meet; Psychological Warfare forces pass one 
another in opposite directions. 


In American practice, the forces which countered enemy 
propaganda were those pertaining to troop information and 
education—morale or special services. These did not concern 
themselves with propaganda to the Germans and Japanese. 
In the German and Russian armies of World War II, but not in 
the American, British, French or Japanese, there were 
political officers attached to the units under a variety of 
titles; these often took charge of propaganda to the enemy 
(offensive) as well as indoctrination of their own troops 


(defensive), but the unrelatedness of these two functions let 
them split apart. 


Even here, the parallel between combat operations and 
propaganda operations breaks down. Rarely does it occur 
that there is a simple juxtaposition of forces, thus: 


Enemy Pro pagandist ———> Audience*<—_Oun Propagandist 


(Troops) 


The issue is more commonly one in which the propagandist 
on each side attacks those troops which are retreating, cut 
off, suffering heavy losses, politically disaffected, or 
otherwise psychologically promising material for him. Of the 
factors which can affect troop or enemy morale, the 
presence of friendly propaganda is a minor one. The result 
then becomes complicated: 


Exposed or Demoralized 


Enemy Propagandis:———_> 
y page Units 


Well Supplied and Well 
lofouned Gnit Own Propagandist 

Troops who are starving or are subjected to inordinate 
losses will not have their propaganda-resistance heightened 
by pep talks. A chopped-up unit has no means of enjoying 
USO facilities. 


Propaganda vulnerability depends most commonly on the 
objective situation of the audience. If the objective situation 
is good or neutral, one's own propaganda can supplement 
the good morale conditions, but even here, it does not and 
Should not meet enemy propaganda frontally. 


In so far as it can be tabulated, the visualizable 
propaganda situation at any given time would be something 


like this. 


Friendly 
<—Propa ganda 
To Home Audience 


Oun Audience 
Own Propa gand a 
To Enemy Audience 


Actual Surroundings 


Enemy 
Pro paganda To 
One’s Own Side 


Enemy Audience 


Enemy Propaganda 


To Enemy Audience Actual Surroundings 


In each of these instances, the propaganda operators are 
themselves members of an audience. Furthermore, 
propaganda leaks, as it were, out of the channels into which 
it is directed. Additionally, propaganda in all countries has to 
compete with the normal day-to-day preoccupations of the 
listener—his food, his health, his hour-by-hour activities, his 
tangible interpersonal relationships. Save for rare moments 
of intense crisis, propaganda can expect to occupy only a 
Small fraction of the audience's attention. In dictatorships, 
the range of propaganda can be widened by polluting all 
news, all theater presentations, all churches, etc., with the 
"Party line," but visitors to totalitarian capitals—of both the 
Fascist and Communist varieties—report that most of the 
common people have become calloused with apathy, over-all 
disbelief, or skepticism as a result of overexposure to official 
indoctrination. 


Hence a written estimate of the situation follows not from 
some special Psychological Warfare situation, but from the 
practical measures available. If desired, it can summarize the 
following points: 


1. DEFINITION OF THE AUDIENCE 
a. Medium through which reached 


b. Anticipated attention (including means of getting 
attention) 


c. Pertinent characteristics (from propaganda 
intelligence report) 


2. PSYCHOLOGICAL GOALS TO BE SOUGHT 
a. Attention of the enemy 


b. Present-goal (if strategic, opinion or sentiment; if 
tactical, action) 


c. Ultimate goal (applicable to strategic only) 


3. LIMITATIONS OF POLICY 
a. National political limitations 


b. Limitation by adverse factual situation 
c. Limitations arising from one's own security 


4. MEDIA AVAILABLE 
a. Kind and quality of media to be used 


5. THE PROPAGANDA MAN 
a. Descriptive appreciation of a typical audience 
member 


6. COMPETITIVE FACTORS 
a. Listener's non-propaganda preoccupations 


b. Continuation of adverse indoctrination 


c. Effect of news available both to one's self and to 
listener 


d. Competitive effect of hostile propaganda 


7. RELATION TO GENERAL (MILITARY) ESTIMATE OF THE 
SITUATION 
a. Timing relationships 
1. Contingency plans 


2. Contingency prohibitions 


b. Contribution of Psychological Warfare to operations 
planning 
1. Combat operations psychologically advisable 


2. Combat operations subject to propaganda 
exploitation 


3. Operations providing adverse propaganda with 
opportunity 


c. Correlation of Psychological Warfare with 
1. Public relations programming 


2. Information and education plans 
3. Medical plans and reporting 


4. Countersubversive functions 


Such papers might be of use, gathering together in a 
Single document all pertinent facts. In most tactical 
situations, the situation would have obsolesced before the 
author of the estimate had finished his document. In 
Strategic situations, it could not normally be made specific 
enough to be practical—at the operational level—without 
becoming hopelessly unwieldy. Each skill represented in the 
estimate does prepare other reports, and the practice of 
most modern armies indicates that it is better to conduct 
routine propaganda planning, supervision, and appreciation 
through liaison than to prepare elaborate documents 
gathering together the multifarious factors which actually 
affect Psychological Warfare. 


In most American Psychological Warfare  facilities— 
especially in the theaters—the estimate of the situation 
consisted of a brief resumé of home propaganda by the 
enemy (taken directly from propaganda analysis), comment 
on the audience by appropriate representatives from the 
State Department or other Federal agencies, and discussion 
of the audience by some kind of Psychological Warfare 


operations-planning and intelligence board. Some of the 
most valuable suggestions came from persons not concerned 
with propaganda—such as target-intelligence people who 
could anticipate enemy civilian or military shortages, or 
economic-warfare people who suggested vexations which 
the enemy listener was probably experiencing. 


The Question of Choice. 


An estimate of a combat situation is something like a 
diagnosis and prognosis in medicine. The estimate sets forth 
the situation, presenting the difficulties to be faced and the 
general range of pertinent fact, all in orderly array, like a 
systematic diagnosis. The plans are then drawn up in the 
light of the estimate; they are limited by the _ harsh, 
immediate facts of the situation; they resemble a doctor's 
prognosis, which may have room for several choices, but 
which does not open the way to speculative, creative action. 
Psychological Warfare situations are usually fluid, save at 
times of specific tactical emergency (the appeal to an enemy 
unit, when it is surrounded, to surrender; pre-invasion 
propaganda for specific points). 


Therefore the psychological estimate should not be 
presented as a propaganda-versus-propaganda analysis; if it 
does, it will end as an unproductive and meaningless duel 
between the propagandists on the two sides. Nor should the 
estimate pretend to present choices with the pretense that 
these choices are definitely prescribed by the situation itself. 
In any field, an expert can hoax or befuddle a layman. A 
Psychological Warfare officer should present choices for what 
they really are—options open to him and his staff as creative 
writers. Policy issues, in specific cases, can be answered yes 
or no. This is not true of propaganda as a whole. The task of 
the propagandist is to create something which will arouse 
attention, will induce attitudes, and will eventually lead to 


action. It is a task of permanent offense. Its variations are as 
infinitely diverse as the imaginations of mankind can make 
them. 


Choice is perpetually before the Psychological Warfare 
propagandist. But it is the wide choice of what he can think 
up, not the narrow choice dictated by fixed terrain, by 
specific enemy capabilities, by concrete physical necessities. 
Adolf Hitler himself, in the near-delirium of his last days of 
life, recognized this. He told his followers to hold out; 
German propaganda might still provoke the "inevitable" 
American-Soviet clash which would save Germany. He said 
he would choose one side or the other—he didn't much care 
which. Thus, at the end, the range of propaganda 
possibilities deceived even the arch propagandist, despite 
the bold shrewdness he had shown in the past. He knew, as 
his generals did not, that in the realm of the psychological, 
the "factor of the unexpected" is always a large one, and 
hoped to the last to turn it to his ends. His premises were 
right, even though his conclusion was fatal for him. 


Allied Operations. 


Estimates become more complex when several nations fight 
on the same side. 


In a particular type of instance, estimates of the 
antagonist's propaganda capacity form a part of normal 
military operations. This occurs in the instance of allied 
operation: when the outside ally fears that the local ally may 
be subverted. Such was the state of France in relation to 
Britain in 1940, of Central China in relation to the Americans 
in 1944, of the Balkan states in relation to the Third Reich in 
1945. In such instances, estimate of the enemy propaganda 
becomes a vital part of the total military estimate. The 
principles stated below can be applied by changing the 
direction of their application. Propaganda analysis can, in 


Situations like this, provide cues for effective action and 
correct timing. In this type of situation, the outside ally 
cannot afford to sit by and hope for the best. By black 
operations he too must prepare to re-subvert the local ally if 
the local ally goes over to the enemy. In Rumania, Bulgaria 
and puppet Serbia the Germans were not successful; in Italy 
they created the Fascist Italian Social Republic and brought a 
large part of Northern Italy back into the war. In China, Allied 
pro-Communist sympathizers hoped that the Japanese would 
subvert the Generalissimo so badly that America would build 
up Yenan as a precautionary measure; but the Generalissimo 
stood firm, and the Yenan maneuver lingered on as an 
unpleasant memory between certain Americans and certain 
Nationalist Chinese. This type of situation mixes politics, 
economics, propaganda and warfare to such a degree that 
no sound estimate can appraise one factor without including 
the others. 


Estimate of One's Own Capacity. 


In preparing a routine estimate of one's own capacity, 
militarily soeaking, the measurable factors of space and time 
provide guides for projecting plans into the future. It is 
possible to plan, "At 1830 hours, D day plus 8, the 
Smithforce will have arrived at Tenallytown," meaning that 8 
days after the start, this result can be _ expected. 
Psychological warfare can be estimated in a_ loosely 
comparable way, provided the terms of reference are 
different. 


Naturally, no sane Theater commander would rely on 
psychological warfare alone for the accomplishment of a 
military result. It is possible, nevertheless, to allow for 
planned good luck—good luck which one has created with 
many months of hard work. When psychological warfare is 
used in conjunction with invasion, its planned use (to judge 


by the results found in World War Il) might often justify 
commanders in using minimum rather than maximum 
allocations of troops for the protection of lines of 
communications against guerrilla or civilian attack. If the 
Nazis had chased the Soviet peasants through the woods 
with soup kitchens, free movies, and mittens for the babies, 
they would not have had so many furious partisans sniping 
at them. 


Psychological warfare can be relied upon to a considerable 
degree to step up enemy panic in the application of a rapid 
forward movement. The Japanese in China panicked whole 
regiments of local volunteers plumb out of existence by the 
use of fast-marching Chinese-speaking plainclothes troops, 
some of whom may have been air-dropped. In the Nazi 
establishment of the first salient through to Abbeville, the 
psychological aspects of the blitzkrieg helped prevent the 
British and French from re-forming a continuous line and led 
eventually to the pocketing of the British at Dunkirk. 


Psychological warfare can also be counted on, tactically, to 
speed up the reduction of isolated enemy positions when 
these positions are clearly beyond hope of rescue. All the 
psychological warfare people need to do is to go in with map 
leaflets, surrender leaflets, loudspeakers and a near-by radio. 
The unit may not give in instantly, but the unit would be 
Superhuman if it fought as well in the face of persuasion as it 
would have fought without psychological attack. In the 
mopping-up of Japanese in the Pacific island fighting, 
psychological warfare teams and techniques undoubtedly 
eased and speeded the process. 


These references are to tactical estimates. Strategic 
propaganda is beyond estimate. All it can do is to weight the 
probabilities a litthe more favorably than would be the case 
without it. If the United States had not dropped the Japanese 
Surrender proposal in Japanese all over Japan, the Japanese 
government leaders might have been more inclined to resist 


surrendering. If the Germans had not softened up the French 
before the Great Western Blitz of 1940, they might have 
needed more time, days or weeks more to reduce France, 
and thus might have faced a united French overseas Empire 
even after France-in-Europe fell. The success of a strategic 
propaganda operation cannot be guaranteed in any plan. It 
would be foolhardy optimism to think that psychology can 
assume a major portion of responsibility for direct military 
results. It would appear that the Soviet Red Army, despite its 
propaganda-consciouS Communist background, never 
passed the whole buck to psychological warfare. The 
Russians never appeared to leave the artillery at home in 
order to take the loudspeakers or leaflet mortars along. They 
made brilliant, almost terrifying use of pre-belligerent 
propaganda; they used propaganda tactically with immense 
success in the taking of prisoners; they used psychological 
warfare, with a heavy infusion of political warfare, more 
drastically for consolidation and occupation purposes than 
did any of the other United Nations. But like everyone else, 
they seem to have used strategic propaganda for whatever it 
might bring in—immediate generalized effect, and the 
ultimate production of windfalls. 


Tactical psychological warfare can be estimated, though to 
a limited extent, as part of a tactical potential of either the 
enemy or one's own side. Strategic propaganda can be 
planned and evaluated only in terms of the diffuse general 
situation, with the reasonable and fair expectation that if 
properly employed it will better the position of the user. It 
sometimes achieves results which astound even the 
originators, but these results cannot be calculated (except by 
hunch) in advance. Nevertheless, the operation is well worth 
trying since it has incalculable possibilities and is quite 
inexpensive in relation to the gross cost of war. 


PART THREE 
PLANNING AND OPERATIONS 


CHAPTER 10 
Organization for Psychological Warfare 


Big jobs require big organizations. Eight billion leaflets 
were dropped in the Mediterranean and European Theaters 
of Operations alone under General Eisenhower's command. 
That is enough to have given every man, woman and child 
on earth four leaflets, and this figure, large as it is, does not 
include leaflets dropped in all the other theaters of war by 
ourselves, our allies, and our enemies. It does not include 
the B-29 leaflet raids on Japan, in which hundreds of tons of 
thin paper leaflets were dropped. Huge American 
newspapers were developed, edited, printed and delivered to 
our Allies and to enemy troops. One of these, Parachute 
News (Rakkasan), attained a circulation of two million copies 
per run; this was in the Southwest Pacific. In parts of the 
upper Burmese jungle and the Tibetan borderland where no 
newspaper was ever distributed before, the Fourteenth Air 
Force distributed a Japanese newspaper, Jise/, along with 
picture sheets for illiterate tribesmen. 


In getting at the enemy, the United States printed leaflets, 
cartoons, pamphlets, |newspapers, posters, books, 
magazines. In black operations enough fabrications were 
perpetrated to keep the FBI busy for a thousand years. 
Movies in all forms (commercial, amateur, all Known widths, 
sound and silent, even lantern slides) went out all over the 
world. Radio talked on all waves in almost every language 


and code; loudspeakers, souvenirs, candy, matches, nylon 
Stockings, pistols you could hide in your mouth, sewing 
thread, salt, phonograph records and baby pictures streamed 
out over the world. Much of this was necessarily waste. In 
the larger waste of war it appears almost frugal when taken 
in relation to the results thought to have been achieved. 


Every American theater commander, given the choice of 
using psychological warfare or not, as he chose, did choose 
to use it. Every major government engaged in the war used 
psychological warfare, along with a number of assorted 
private characters, some of whom later founded 
governments. (The sacred government of the Dalai Lama, in 
forbidden Lhasa, undertook a neat little maneuver in limited 
overt propaganda when it printed a brand-new set of stamps 
for presentation to President Roosevelt; the Inner Mongols 
were propagandized by the Outer Mongols; the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg broadcast against the Reich.) Psychological 
warfare proliferated so much as to change the tone if not the 
character of war. General Eisenhower wrote, at the end of 
the European operations, that psychological warfare had 
developed as a specific and effective weapon of war. 


The organization of psychological warfare was as much a 
problem as the operation. It overlapped military, naval, 
diplomatic, press, entertainment, public relations, police 
power, espionage, commercial, educational and subversive 
operations. Almost every nation involved had extreme 
difficulty in fitting these new powers and unknown processes 
into the accepted frame of government, and almost every 
national solution was different. The British and the Japanese 
achieved a_ considerable degree of unification. The 
Americans, Nazis and Russians were hampered by the 
number of competing agencies. The French were burdened 
through most of the war by an excess of governments. The 
Chinese did things in their own formal but offhand manner; 
the Nationalist party carried on information functions for the 


Chinese government, while the Communist guerrilla 
authorities carried on functions for the Communist party. 


Figure 39: Leaflet Production: Military Presses. The machines 
shown are Davidson presses, widely used by the Americans in all 
theaters of war. The unit shown is Psychological Warfare Branch 
during the Leyte operations. The leaflet being run off is addressed 
to both Filipino guerrillas and Japanese troops, facilitating a 
difficult three-way operations whereby Japanese are told to 
surrender to Filipinos, Filipinos told not to kill surrendering 
Japanese, and Americans instructed to receive prisoners from 
Filipinos. 
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Figure 40: Leaflet Production: Rolling. When round bombs were 
used, the leaflets had to be rolled into round packages to fit. Forty 
thousand leaflets could be packed into one bomb, and a Mitchell 
bomber could carry seventeen such bombs. (Photo by Ninth Air 
Force Combat Camera Unit.) 


Figure 41: Leaflet Distribution: Attaching Fuzes. Packaged leaflets 
must spread out. Bundles of paper which fall intact make little 
impact on the enemy unless they hit him on the head. Their 
subsequent employment is rarely related to propaganda. To be 
effective, leaflets must scatter. World War II saw the adaptation of 
various scattering devices, of which the most effective was the 
barometric fuze, shown here. The others included self-timing 
packages, slip-strings which unwrapped the package in the air, 
and a belly-tank which fed leaflets out at any desired speed, 
either in a continuous stream or in bursts. 


The lower down the echelon, the nearer the armies of the 
world came _ to- standardizing psychological warfare 
organization. They did this for the same reason that they all 
organize into regiments instead of centuries, cohorts, or 
tribes. Modern war is a self-standardizing process if the 
enemy experience is to be copied, enemy techniques 
improved, allied assistance accepted, and military practice 
kept up to world standards. Psychological warfare units 
needed printing and radio sections; to service these sections 
they all needed intelligence and analysis offices; to distribute 
their materials they all needed agents and liaison. Black 
propaganda organization varied more than did white, but it 
was amazing to Americans, uncovering Japanese subversive- 
operations units, to see how much the Japanese organization 
resembled their own. 


Figure 42: Leaflet Distribution: Packing the Boxes. Sometimes 
boxes were used instead of bombs. These, being square, 
facilitated the packing process, since the rectangular packages 
could be used just as they came out of the printshop. The fuze is 
attached to the package, not to the box. 
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Figure 43: Leaflet Distribution: Loading the Boxes. Boxes were 
built to fit the bomb bays. Boxes were opened, one after the 
other, by a trip lever, shown above at left. Each box can be 
emptied in turn, giving the pilot the opportunity to select more 
than one target. 


Figure 44; Leaflet Distribution: Bombs at the Airfield. Leaflet 
bombs, filled with rolls such as those shown in figure 40, are 
delivered to the bomber. The scene shown is somewhere in 
England. Officers and men picked up British slang for leaflet 
operations, and called such missions "nickelling." 


Figure 45: Leaflet Distribution: Loading the Bombs. The bombs 
were loaded as shown. The entire bomb dropped out of the plane 
and was disintegrated in the air by a small explosive charge. No 
illustration can do justice to the sight of such a bomb in the 
actual dropping, since the leaflets tend to look scattered or to 
disappear under normal flight conditions. Army motion picture 
films preserve the process for the official record, however. 


Figure 46: Leaflet Distribution: The Final Result. Search of 
prisoners provided a fair, accurate test of how the leaflets took 
effect. Sometimes surrender leaflets actually came to have black 
market value. Enemy officers prohibited the carrying of Allied 
surrender leaflets, since they knew that a soldier who had one in 
his pocket or hidden in his clothes was halfway or more through 
the psychological process of surrendering. Here a German hands 
in a leaflet to his American captor. 


National Propaganda Organizations. 


At the national level, the psychological warfare facilities 
were parts of their national governments. Neither the Axis 
nor the United Nations developed — super-national 
psychological facilities. The closest thing to international 
agencies were the American-British coordination facilities 
under authority of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, along with 
that mysterious force which in the latter part of the war 
impelled Russian-occupied countries to sound amazingly 
much like Moscow. Short of preparing a textbook for political 
science study, explaining each of the governments and the 
location of its intelligence and informational functions, it 
would be impossible to explain in any detail how each of the 
systems worked. Even between governments having the 
Same general political orientation, the improvised war 
agencies were different, and in the same government, the 
practices of World War | were not carried over into World 
War Il. Some description of the American psychological 


warfare may be warranted, chiefly as a means of showing 
how a simple task can be accomplished even with intricate 
and confused organizations, and the Japanese system (on 
paper, the best of them all, though weak in field operations 
and control) may be outlined for the sake of contrast. 
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Figure 47: Consolidation Propaganda: The Movie Van. 
Consolidation of friendly, neutral or hostile civilians in an area of 
operations can become a vitally important function. During the 
North African operations, this movie van showed newsreels and 
documentary films to the local people. Similar vans were used in 
Italy, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, and other 
areas. 


American Psychological Warfare Agencies. 


The American Army failed to establish its authority and 
leadership in the field of psychological warfare despite its 
creation of the Psychological Warfare Branch under G-2. In 
large part this was a matter of practical politics and of 
personalities. The United States government as a whole, in 
the successive administrations of President Roosevelt, 
acquired tremendous administrative vitality but at the same 
time permitted the older "constitutional" agencies to lose 
ground to their newly founded rivals. Had an administrative 
purist and traditionalist been in the White House, instead of 
a bold governmental experimenter, the logical creation of a 
psychological warfare facility would have paralleled the later 


creation of SWNCC _ (State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee). 


From the purely theoretical standpoint, it would have been 
far sounder to put national policy formulation (White House 
and Congress), foreign policy formulation (State), strategic 
propaganda (State, War, Navy) into a single administrative 
entity than to create a new federal agency with improvised 
procedures, improvised security, and an improvised staff. 
However, the State, War and Navy Departments (at the very 
opening of our war) were overworked and understaffed. 
Many of the senior personnel regarded psychological 
warfare with downright suspicion and propaganda was 
regarded as a dirty name for a dirty and ineffectual job. 
Hence the old-line agencies let pass the opportunity for 
establishing initial control. 


Figure 48: Consolidation Propaganda: Posters. An American 
soldier pastes American posters over Nazi ones while a French 
crowd looks on. (The crowd is pretty typical as to size and 
content, but a thousand such crowds will cover an entire town.) 
The poster operation shown was conducted by Psychological 
Warfare Division of SHAEF. (OWI-PWD photo.) 


Subsequent experience suggests that the use of existing 
facilities and existing agencies wherever possible instead of 


new ones imparts stability, discipline, and morale, and 
lowers the organizational friction common to all new 


political agencies, especially to instrumentalities in so 
controversial a field as propaganda. On the chart shown, for 
instance, it would not have mattered whether the 
Psychological Warfare Facility (whatever its name) were put 
for housekeeping purposes under the State, War, Navy 
Department, or the Office for Emergency Management. The 
essential requirement would have been to use State 
Department men for jobs that involved determining foreign 
policy, military men for tasks of a military nature and naval 
for navy work, and to recruit only after cadres had been 
established. The sponsorship of psychological warfare by 
one—any one—of the old-line departments might have 
Slowed down the feverish tempo of reorganizations, 
quarrels, cabals, internal struggles for power and clashes 
with other Federal agencies which were so characteristic of 
OWI and its colleague organizations. 


Figure 49: Consolidation Propaganda: Photo Exhibit. When 
newsprint is short, a photo exhibit has great appeal to civilians. 
In backward countries, people sometimes waited their turn to get 
a chance to see the American pictures. Even in Cherbourg, the 
French city shown, these passersby are showing a very real 
interest in the picture display. 


The actual conduct of psychological warfare was shown in 
Chart |. (No official authority exists for such a chart; the 


author bases it on his own observation and experience.) 
Only agencies themselves originating psychological warfare 


materials are shown. Relationships between State, War and 
Navy were stable, but were frequently by-passed; for 
example, the Zacharias broadcasts, which were our biggest 
political warfare experiment, did not go to the State 
Department until after they had started. Relationships 
between OSS and other agencies were erratic and cloaked 
in extraordinary but irregular security. The OWI ran for most 
purposes aS an autonomous’ group, with occasional 
reference to State, Navy, and War Departments. The 
President in his individually official capacity was apt to 
improvise psychological warfare operations of high 
importance, without warning his subordinates of what was 
coming (paper knife made of human Japanese bone; the 
“unconditional surrender" formula). The White House staff 
sometimes worked through channels, sometimes not; the 
Harvard professor who advised on_ inflation was 
simultaneously involved with psychological warfare on 
continental Asia. The Secretary of the Treasury openly 
discussed what he would like to do with Germany in terms 
which the Nazi radio naturally conveyed to its own people. 
Within the OWI itself, the overseas operation was separated 
from the domestic, the broadcasters from the planners, the 
outposts from everybody else, during much of the war. 


But the job was done! 


Success was not due to the formal structure of the Office 
of War Information (see charts V, VI). No administrative 
formula could have transcended such governmental 
confusion. It was owing to the fact that all the people just 
described—who went around, with the best will in the world 
most of the time, minding one another's business—did in 
the end achieve effective results. The common denominator 
behind them was not the authority of the President, the 
discipline of the Democratic Party, or the casually designed, 
casually overlooked formal lines of authority. The common 
denominator was American civilization itself. Had we been 


deeply disunited, this ramshackle structure would have 
collapsed into chaos. But there was broad concurrence, a 
sense of cooperativeness, good will and good temper. A 
German, Russian or Japanese bureaucrat would have gone 
mad in the wartime mazes of the Federal system; a Chinese 
would probably have felt very much at home, but would 
have polished up the titles and honorifics a little. 


The difference between our governmental organization 
and that of our enemies lay in the fact that to us the T/O 
were something that could be used when convenient, and 
could (without breach of faith or law) be short-circuited 
when convenient. Word was passed around, material 
exchanged, coordination effected in ways which could not 
be shown on any imaginable chart. It was neither a merit 
nor a defect, but simply an American way of doing things. 


This characteristic has the effect, however, of making 
after-the-fact studies quite unrealistic. There is not much 
from the formal records and the formal charts which 
conveys the actual tone of governmental operations in 
terms of propaganda. Study of World War II organization for 
the sake of research and planning against possible future 
war would not be very profitable unless it delved into the 
concrete experience of individuals. The formal outlines 
mean nothing; they are positively deceptive unless the 
actual controls and operations are known. (Mr. Warburg 
makes it plain in his book that he thinks little of Mr. Elmer 
Davis' conception of his job; but he does not mention that 
Mr. Sherwood, theoretically Mr. Davis' subordinate, ran 
foreign operations without much reference to Mr. Davis or to 
any other part of the Federal government. Since Mr. 
Sherwood was closer to the White House than was Mr. 
Davis, this important consideration escapes being recorded 
on the chart: foreign operations were _ actually 
autonomous.) Examples of how things really worked—as 
opposed to how they looked as though they worked—could 


be multiplied forever; but the soundest way of finding out 
sober, judicious opinion will necessarily await the writing of 
autobiographies and memoirs by the people concerned. 


With these sweeping reservations in mind, it is worth 
noting the organization of OWI (internal). The Domestic 
Operations Branch can be dismissed with brief mention. It 
proved to be the object of profound suspicion on the part of 
many members of Congress, and its function was to 
stimulate and assist inward media of public information in 
Support of the war effort. The Domestic Operations Branch 
never superseded other U. S. government informational 
services (State, Agriculture, Treasury, War, and so on), so 
that it was the wartime supplement to the governmental 
Supplement to the regular news and information system, 
which remained private. This precluded _ intimate 
coordination of domestic and overseas propaganda and 
rendered illusory any hope that domestic propaganda, as 
eavesdropped by our enemies, could be used as an 
instrument of war. 


The Overseas Operations Branch had two basic missions. 
Within the United States it was the operating and controlling 
agency for government-owned or government-leased world- 
wide short-wave. For actual overseas purposes, it was the 
rear echelon of both the Navy and Army theater facilities 
and of its own OWI Outposts. The Outposts were themselves 
under OWI for certain purposes; for other purposes they 
were subject to the chief of mission (ambassador, minister 
or chargé) of the U. S. in the foreign country, and still other 
purposes under the American military commander having 
local jurisdiction. (OWl-Delhi, for example, was under the 
office of the American High Commissioner in India; also 
under the Rear Echelon Headquarters of the Commanding 
General, United States Army Forces, China-Burma-India 
Theater; also under OWl-New York for supply of its printed 
materials, most personnel and needed presses; under OWI- 


San Francisco for supply of its wirelessed news; and under 
OWl-Washington for general policy, hiring and firing, and 
everything else.) 


In terms of its own global radio, OWI prepared planning 
and control materials in Washington and relayed these to 
New York and San Francisco. The radio facilities in these 
cities then transmitted the material overseas. Through the 
first three years of the war, the precise nature of the 
Washington controls was in question, enforcement remained 
a perplexing problem, and coordination between planning 
and execution remained unsolved in part. By the spring and 
summer of 1945, OWI had solved most of these problems, 
chiefly by means of circulating the Area I, Il, and III chiefs to 
the operating offices. When personal relations were 
satisfactory (as in the instance of Mr. Owen Lattimore, chief 
in OWI San Francisco, Mr. George Taylor, chief of Far East in 
Washington, and Mr. F. M. Fisher, chief of China Outpost in 
Chungking, all of them China experts) coordination might be 
difficult but was never exasperating. 


Chart V (Source: OWI administrative memorandum. Courtesy of Dr. E. P. 
Lilly. ) 


Chart VI (Source: OWI administrative memorandum. Courtesy of Dr. E. P. 
Lilly.) 

In terms of supply, the materials gathered by the other 
agencies went to the Outpost Service Bureau, which ran a 
virtual informational Sears Roebuck for the outposts. Foreign 
demands for American materials were unpredictable. The 
OWI learned rapidly and effectively, and the material going 
out of the outposts to foreign audiences very soon reached 
a high level of quality. 


Other psychological warfare agencies at the national level 
were the CIAA (Coordinator of [later the Office of] Inter- 
American Affairs) which conducted propaganda exclusively 
to Latin America and the Caribbean, and the OSS (Office of 
Strategic Services), which serviced the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with intelligence and policy materials, and served as a home 
base for its own units which operated abroad under Theater 
authority. No U.S.-based black propaganda operations were 
reported to the public.°° 


Reduced to the concrete terms of definite policy execution 
(aS Opposed to the making of policies that might or might 
not ever reach their supposed executors) and the routine 
working of operations, the national level was not important 
except for the two functions stated above, global shortwave, 
and source of supply. The decisive choices were made in the 
theaters or at the outposts, half the time in ignorance of 
what Washington policy-makers had decided in conclave on 


that particular topic. (When the author was in China, he 
found that the OWI China outpost decoded its week-to-week 
propaganda instructions only after they were hopelessly 
obsolete; they were then filed.) The theaters were able to 
use psychological warfare as and when they pleased. 
Between the ETO and Washington close politico-military 
coordination was possible. Between Washington and the 
others it was impracticable. 


The War Department participation in the control and 
planning of psychological warfare is shown by Chart VII, 
which represents the situation as of 1945. The Propaganda 
Branch, attached to G-2 as a staff agency and not to Military 
Intelligence Service as an operating agency, served to carry 
out the psychological warfare functions of the War 
Department.’ The Chief of the Branch represented the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff at OWI meetings, along with his Navy 
confrere; he took care of official messages to the Theaters 
pertaining to psychological warfare matters, and his office 
itself performed a few limited functions. (One of these 
functions required the author to get up at four-thirty 
mornings in order to digest the overnight intake of enemy 
propaganda. He was joined in this by Teheran-born, 
Columbia-trained Edward K. Merat. It was with real relief 
that he saw the Nazi stations go off the air. He was then 
able to pass the early-bird business to his’ Persian 
colleague.) The Branch also made up propanal studies 
whenever these were warrantable at the General Staff level. 
The Deputy Chief (Air) was the vestigial remnant of a short- 
lived Army Air Forces propaganda establishment; he had 
direct access to the air staff, and took care of things having 
a peculiarly air character. (The abbreviations under Theaters 
are explained below, on page 18/7, since Theater 
nomenclature for psychological warfare was never 
standardized.) 


Chart VII (Source: Chart prepared for Colonel John Stanley in Propaganda 
Branch, G-2.) 


With the termination of hostilities, though it was not the 
juridical finish of the war, both OSS and OWI were swept out 
of existence. By executive order of 20 September 1945, 
effective ten days later, OSS was broken up; the scholastic 
portions were dismembered and reassembled into the 
Department of State, where they presumably helped collate 
material for the new interdepartmental Central Intelligence 
Group (CIG). The operational parts were handed over to the 
War Department. For all the author knows, some distressed 
colonel may have a desk full of fountain-pens which 
explode, transmit radio messages, or can be used for 
invisible tattooing, along with an edible blotter, a desk 
telephone which is really a hand grenade and a typewriter 
which is a demountable motor scooter; such speculations 
are delightful topics on which to dwell, but the day of black 
propaganda is over. Obsolescence reduces all things, even 
OSS, to absurdity. 


The OWI perished a more lingering administrative death. 
It was transferred to the Department of State as an 
operating unit under the name _ Interim’ International 
Information Service (IIIS) and a new Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. William Benton, took over its sponsorship. Later, 


under the abbreviation OIC (Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs), it was coordinated on 
January 1, 1946, with preexisting State department offices 
and with certain leftovers from the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs (OIAA). It retained the global broadcasts on a limited 
budget; it still served the surviving outposts, which were 
being integrated with diplomatic and consular offices 
overseas; and for Korea, Japan, Germany, Austria, and 
Venezia Giulia, it acted as the supplying service for the 
Military Government information programs in those areas. 
The Bureau of the Budget took over limited domestic 
functions when the OWI passed out of independent 
existence on 31 August 1945. 


The Joho Kyoku. 


Comparison of this United States system with the Japanese 
Board of Information (Joho Kyoku), as outlined in chart VIII, 
Shows the difference between integrated and disparate 
systems. The Japanese developed a close-knit system which 
combined public relations of both army and navy, all 
domestic government publishing, complete control of book- 
publishing, magazines, press, radio, and film, propaganda 
intelligence and over-all psychological warfare. The progress 
of an item through the Japanese psychological warfare 
system may look intricate when followed on the chart, but it 
was in fact much less intricate than the comparable 
American processing of an item. 


Chart VIII (Source: Chart prepared before VJ-day in Propaganda Branch, 
G-2.) 


The only aspect of psychological warfare that does not 
show on the chart is the Japanese political warfare system— 
by the test of success, the best developed by any 
belligerent during World War Il. The Japanese very early 
learned the simple rule: Political warfare cannot convert a 
sub-subsistence economy and government into a 
satisfactory system, but political warfare can convert a 
subsisting area into one that has the illusions of prosperity 
and national freedom. To succeed in the face of economic 
difficulty, political warfare must be shrewd, simple, insistent, 
and backed up with a touch of terror. The Japanese moved 
into the Western colonial areas of the Far East between 
1940 and 1942 (Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, parts of China, Burma, and areas inhabited by 
substantial Indian minorities). They organized the following 
"independent" governments: 


The Imperial Government of Manchukuo; 


Federated Autonomous Inner Mongolia; 


The Reorganized National Government of China, 
superseding earlier puppets; 


Malai (under Japanese military control but promised 
ultimate independence); 


The Republic of the Philippines; 


The Empire of Vietnam (later the Vietnam Republic); 
A dictatorship in Burma of the Adipadi; 
Republic Indonesia; 


Azad Hind (Free Indian government-in-exile) and the Azad 
Hind Fauj (quisling Indian National Army, which put large 
forces into the field against British-controlled Indian 
troops and helped to neutralize the entire military 
potential of India); 


The independent Kingdom of Cambodia (made 
independent by telling the helpless King that he need 
not let the French come back). 


These Japanese-sponsored governments flew their own 
flags, had enough troops to help Japan police their home 
areas, developed psychological warfare facilities with 
intensive Japanese assistance, and went through all the 
motions of independence. In 1944, some of them even held 
an international conference at Tokyo, thanking Japan for 
liberating all the non-White States and adopting high- 
sounding resolutions. (The Siamese puppet ambassador to 
this meeting had the unforgettable name of His Excellency, 
the Honorable Witchit Witchit Watakan!) 


Behind the pageantries of Japanese political warfare, 
economic and social realities were horrid. The Japanese 
printed money which had far less backing than cigar store 
coupons. They bankrupted all non-Japanese business so that 
Japanese carpetbaggers could buy their way in cheap; 
businesses owned by white foreigners were expropriated 
out of hand. They cut off communications, spread terror, 
raised the price of food, put hospitals out of business, 
degraded schools—and received the devoted loyalty of large 
parts of the cheated populations. It did not matter to 
millions of Burmese whether they had lived well under 
British rule or not; the British did not let them have their 


own flag, did not let them send ministers and ambassadors, 
did not let them run a scow up and down the river with a 
mortar on it, calling it a navy. The miranda, the pageantry of 
politics, was what mattered—not law-and-order, democracy, 
security, education, health.?° 


The same story might have been repeated on a larger 
scale throughout the Far East, perhaps ultimately leading to 
something like Lothrop Stoddard's old nightmare, The Rising 
Tide of Color. Countervening factors included the presence 
of Chinese agitation both Kuomintang and Communist in 
leadership, guerrilla operations throughout Southeast Asia, 
and the ruinous economic effects of American submarine 
and Fourteenth Air Force anti-shipping operations. Shipping 
losses drove the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere 
below subsistence level and created a condition where even 
the most fanatic patriot realized the disadvantages of the 
situation. 


The Japanese put all the captured radios to work. They 
had traitors of all kinds on their side—including, it is 
shameful to admit, Americans, Russians, British, Australians, 
and French. (Despite the fact they occupied all of Guam, 
they never used a single Guamanian traitor—testimony to 
the simple loyalty to the U.S. of the Chamorro people and to 
the popularity of the long-established U.S. naval 
government on the island.) 


Japanese psychological warfare failed because the real 
warfare behind it failed. The Japanese could not whip their 
over-docile troops into a fighting frenzy without allowing 
those troops to behave in a way which made deadly 
enemies for Japan among the peoples she came to 
"liberate." The Japanese did not have sense enough to be 
satisfied with 100% return per year on their money, but 
wrecked the conquered economic systems with inflation, 
poor management, and excess exploitation. Even the 


quislings became restless under the poor occupation 
policies of the Japanese, and before the war was over a 
considerable number of the Japanese quislings re-quislinged 
back to the United Nations side. 


Theater Psychological Warfare. 


The Japanese had superlative close-knit psychological 
warfare staff organization within metropolitan Japan. They 
possessed many first-class field operators, first among them 
the true-life master-mind Major General K. Doihara, whose 
dinner guests often woke up the next morning with bad 
hangovers and high treason on their consciences. But the 
Japanese did not have adequate channels _ of 
communication, supply, and control between their smooth 
system at the top, and the working propagandists at the 
bottom. The Kempeitai (military-political gendarmerie) 
structure got in the way; Japanese propaganda lines lost 
touch with the strategic realities of their slow defeat. They 
did, instead, what any propaganda system does on the 
downgrade; they turned to repression’ instead of 
counterpropaganda with the inevitable result. 


In contrast, the American psychological warfare structure 
included Theater operating units, usually called PWB 
(Psychological Warfare Branch), although it became PWD 
(Psychological Warfare Division) in SHAEF and did not grow 
beyond TPWO (Theater Psychological Warfare Officer) in 
China Theater. The supreme authority was, of course, the 
Theater Commander, on whose responsibility the operation 
had to be carried out. When propaganda bungled and got 
into the field of political trouble, it was the Theater 
Commander and not the subordinates who took the blame. 
Every theater was under the command of a general, except 
for Central Pacific (under Admiral Nimitz, and he used an 
Army colonel as his propaganda chief). In most theaters, the 


Political Adviser was the buffer between psychological 
warfare and the commander himself; in Southwest Pacific 
and later the Headquarters of the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Japan, General MacArthur instituted the 
office of Military Secretary and made this officer responsible 
for reporting to him personally the developments in the 
propaganda field. 


Subject to local variation, the Theater agencies faced 
similar problems. They had to serve in turn as a rear 
echelon to service the needs of combat propaganda, while 
working as the actual operating agencies for the bigger 
radio programs and the preparation of strategic leaflets. As 
the areas behind them became more consolidated, displays 
and films took their place beside news and leaflets as 
chores that had to be performed. Communications facilities 
were a problem. Purely military facilities could not, of 
course, be overloaded by the lightly coded transmission of 
hundreds of thousands of words of political and other news 
and guidance; the psychological warfare establishments had 
to jerry-build communications facilities out of what they 
could borrow from Army, or obtain from OWI supplies in the 
United States, or buy locally. 


In most Theater organizations, the chief was a military 
man and the staff was partly military and partly civilian. 
Under General Eisenhower, PWD was not only Army and 
OWI but included OSS, on the American side, along with 
British partnership, French participation, and other Allied 
personnel as_ well. Under General MacArthur, OWI 
participated under strict Army control. Under General 
Stilwell, no Theater organization as such was set up; the G- 
2, the Political Adviser or the General himself handled 
propaganda matters when they turned up. Under General 
Wedemeyer, there was a Theater officer. Under General 
Sultan, the OWI ran itself; the Outpost serviced the Theater. 
Under General Clay, Information Control Service, OMGUS, 


became an integral part of military control. The same thing 
happened in General MacArthur's reorganized PWB—an 
organization termed CIES (Civil Information and Education 
Section) had the organization and personnel not only of the 
American structure, but the usable purged parts of the Joho 
Kyoku obedient to its command and liaison. Other Theaters 
had comparable arrangements, each suited to the Theater. 


Figure 50: Consolidation Propaganda: Door Gods. One of the 
most unusual consolidation propaganda operations was the 
distribution of "door gods." These were small good-looking 
posters which traditionally displayed figures from the Chinese 
Pantheon. During the war, farm families who had _ been 
accustomed to putting up new door gods each lunar New Year 
found that they could not afford them. China Division, OWI, then 
run by F. M. Fisher, Richard Watts, Jr., Graham Peck, and James 
Stewart, made up new door gods which showed American 
aviators, thus familiarizing the Chinese peasantry with our 
insignia and preaching the cause of inter-Allied cooperation. 


Chart IX (Source: History of 2d Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company.) 
The common features of all Theater establishments were: 


(1) Liaison or control from Army, State, and OWI, 
sometimes including OSS. 


(2) Responsibility to the Theater Commander. 
(3) Direct operation of strategic radio. 


(4) Preparation of strategic leaflets, and sometimes of 
tactical leaflets as well. 


(5) Use of local, native, or allied personnel. 


Within the Theater staffs, the psychological warfare 
facilities were to a great extent assimilated for control and 
movement of personnel, supply, and so on. The G-3's and G- 
4's of the Theaters normally serviced the PWB's along with 
the rest of their work. The OWI and other civilian persons 
were put into uniform and given simulated rank, sometimes 
wildly disproportionate to their Army counterparts. The 
Army G-2's naturally worked with the PWB intelligence 
facilities; in some Theaters the G-2 was ex Officio the chief 
of psychological warfare, as was the Assistant Chief of Staff 


G-2, War Department General Staff, himself at home. G-1's 
usually kept out of the way of psychological warfare and the 
housekeeping of the units was in most cases autonomous. 


Responsibility for financing psychological warfare was 
never established as doctrine. The State Department kept 
most of it off its budget, leaving the actual payments up to 
the War Department and the OWI to figure out. Oftentimes 
this resulted in a curious sort of neo-capitalism within the 
U.S.-owned socialism of the Army. The two agencies would 
hold on to property as though it were private property, on 
the basis of immediate title, without reference to the plain 
fact that all of it was paid for in the end by the United States 
Treasurer. (OWI once murmured threateningly about 
bringing its radio material home from Manila rather than let 
General MacArthur's people highjack it. Such talk ended 
when the material was declared surplus or stolen.) 


Field Operations. 


Field operations were most highly developed in the 
Mediterranean and European Theaters of Operation. Combat 
propaganda units came into being, carrying fully equipped 
mobile radio stations, and high-volume printing presses, 
along with them. Later, under SHAEF, these units developed 
further and Army-level organizations were set up which 
duplicated the Theater organizations on a reduced scale. 
(See Chart IX for chart of an Army unit.) 


The tactical leaflet (page 211) came into its own with such 
units. It was possible to develop high-speed routines for 
using intelligence swiftly. Maps were dropped on the enemy 
in unfavorable situations. Order of Battle became highly 
important for psychological warfare purposes when enemy 
units could be addressed by their proper unit designation or 
by the name of their commanders. Intelligence was brought 


into play: bad food, bad supply, poor command, or 
mishandling of enemy forces in any way brought prompt 
propaganda comment. 


Radio was the least useful for tactical operations simply 
because enemy troops do not carry private portable radio 
sets around with them. Radio was of high value in 
consolidation operations, passing along instructions to 
liberated populations, and telling civilians in the line of 
approach about measures which they could take for the 
common benefit of themselves and of the Allies. 


A constant problem, never completely ironed out, was the 
use of airplanes for dropping purposes. The _ leaflet 
producers had, in all Theaters, a tendency to prepare 
excellent leaflets, bale them, and send them along to the 
airfields in the expectation that an _ overworked, 
unindoctrinated air force staff would automatically pick up 
the leaflets, develop dropping mechanisms, pack the 
leaflets into planes, take them out and drop them to the 
right language-groups at the right time in the right place. 
This was of course as absurd from the aviators’ side as it 
was, to the civilians, to let their brain-children accumulate in 
hangars or warehouses. For strategic droppings, systematic 
arrangements could be made through proper official 
channels, and a regular air operation detailed to do the job. 
Tactical dropping did not allow enough time for elaborate 
staff work in each instance, and recourse was had to 
psychological warfare liaison officers (either Army officers or 
civilians with the approximate status of Tech-rep, technical 
representative, a familiar sight on World War II airfields) to 
get in touch with the units, help them install dropping 
facilities, explain the leaflets to the actual pilots and 
bombardiers, and thus obtain a high degree of cooperation. 
In almost every theater, this policy succeeded, and a wide 
variety of leaflet bombs, leaflet dispensers, and other 
leaflet-circulating gadgets was developed. 


Artillery distribution also played a significant part. For 
front-line situations artillery could do the job better than 
planes, without risking aircraft in a quasi-combat operation. 
Leaflet bombs of considerable scope appeared, and could be 
made to fit almost any appropriate weapon. Circulation was 
also effected by means of clandestine operations to friendly 
civilians, frequently combined with air-drop of weapons, 
medicine, and other essentials. 


The organization of all these new functions has changed 
military organization. A whole new series of units were 
attached in echelon, each fitted to the appropriate level for 
its work. The rear-area functions and strategic propaganda 
work always required a considerable proportion of civilian 
aid, since some of the best workers in this line were persons 
who either did not wish to join the Army or whom the Army 
did not wish to have join it. These psychological warfare 
organizations were unbelievably cheap, even if measured by 
the most conservative estimates of their success. It is 
impossible that the army of the future, whether American or 
foreign, will overlook this source of assistance. Psychological 
warfare nowhere replaced combat, but it made the impact 
of combat on the enemy more effective. 


CHAPTER 11 
Plans and Planning 


With most military planning, it is feasible to work from the 
top down, define the strategic objective and then work out 
the actual requirements of the operation in advance. This is 
not true of psychological warfare.*? The objectives may be 
defined, and in the process of definition the general needs 
of a propaganda agency may be clarified. If a plan calls for a 
press or a radio, somebody can requisition a Davidson Press 


or a Hallicrafter radio and get ready to use it. But the plan 
cannot define goals, set time limits for the achievement of 
the goals, relate the goals to one another in a scheduled 
pre-fixed program of success, establish terms whereby 
psychological victory can be told from psychological defeat. 


Psychological victory exists only in terms of the military 
victory which it is designed to assist. Psychological defeat, 
no matter how much critics or the enemy propagandist may 
allege it, can be proved to exist only when an actual defeat 
makes it real. Psychological plans are always contingency 
plans for the assistance of military operations. They are 
dependent on the military operation and they cannot be 
checked against fact except in terms of the military 
operations they ostensibly support. 


Unfortunately, they were not always written with these 
reservations in mind. 


Needs of the Operator: Materials and Guidance. 


American officers, assisting foreign troops, could not plan 
logistics until they found out what the foreign troops 
actually required. How much did they eat, and what? How 
much could they carry, and for how long? How much 
tonnage had to be sent them, and how often? Such 
questions had to be asked about the needs of the individual 
men before unit planning, not to mention national planning, 
became possible at all. 


Similarly, in psychological warfare, planning can be made 
realistic if it starts with the individual operation for the 
control of which the planning is done. Define the operator as 
anyone having a task in the actual preparation, production 
or transmission of propaganda materials, whether through 
electric Communications or by print. The operator is not 
usually a person with a high security classification, yet he 


plays his indispensable part in fulfilling the highest and most 
secret strategy of the war. How can a plan be written that 
will be useful in carrying out the actual (and highly secret) 
strategy of the war while meeting the needs of an inexpert 
individual way down at the bottom of the control system? 
The answer is, of course, that no such plan can be prepared. 
Different plans are needed for successive phases. 


The operator needs simple but basic materials. If he is a 
producer of some kind—such as a creative writer, an artist, 
a singer, a program arranger, a newscaster who does his 
own scripts and so on—he is likely to be a person with ideas 
of his own. Individual creativeness cannot usually be turned 
on and off like a faucet. Low-ranking and disciplined though 
the hired writer may be, he is still subject to the inward 
frailties of authors if he is any good. (This particular author 
sympathized deeply with some poor American Japanese who 
were given unbelievably dull outlines and told, "Turn this 
into exciting Japanese material! Give it pep! Make it rock 
them off their tatam/! But don't get away from that outline 
one damn inch!" The nise/ rolled their eyes; they did a poor 
job, as they knew that they would.) 


The person who has to be told day in and day out how to 
operate is no operator at all. Psychological warfare is no 
place for unsuccessful short-story writers or would-be radio 
commentators. It demands professional standards, and it 
has more than professional difficulties. Therefore what the 
operator needs is not technical instruction but general 
guidance. 


He must be told what he can say, what he cannot say. He 
Should whenever possible be given some reason _ for 
perplexing or cryptic instructions. He should be helped to 
become familiar with what we are trying to tell the enemy. 
There is nothing classified about that, since the enemy is to 


be told it as soon as possible. The guidance given the 
operator should be: 


(1) Plain. 


(2) Feasible. (This sounds superfluous, but was not so 
during World War II when operators were sometimes 
told to attack such-and-such an enemy institution 
without referring to it directly or indirectly.) 


(3) Organized. (The material at OWI was not organized 
until the last several months of the war, with the result 
that hundreds of thousands of words of propaganda 
commands remained in force, technically, but un- 
indexed and arranged only by weekly form.) 


(4) Specific in showing timing. (General controls should 
not be issued at the beginning of operations; when 
revised, the revision should supersede the revised 
section, and not be placed beside it. Other provisions 
Should be given expiration dates, after which they pass 
out of effect.) 


(5) Mandatory. (Control should be expressed in do or 
don't; personal advice is better conveyed through 
informal channels.) 


(6) Non-security or low-classified. (This material, for the 
operators, should be accessible to the operators. Often 
the most important operator—the best newsman, the 
most effective leaflet artist—may be a rather doubtful 
citizen, an alien, or even an enemy volunteer. He cannot 
follow guidances unless he knows them, and it makes a 
farce of security for his superior to be able to tell him 
the guidance, so that he can memorize it, but not able 
to give him the document itself.) 


These rules, though simple, are not always easy to follow. 
Here is an example of a bad guidance: 


CLASSIFIED 


Without superseding instructions concerning religion, we may use 
the occasion of the Sacred Banyan Tree Festival to needle the 
Provisional President. Make a dramatic story of the President's life. 
Undermine his use of religion to bolster the dictatorship. 


Caution: do not mention religion. Do not indulge in scurrilous 
personal attacks. Material concerning our information of the 
President's biography is highly classified and must not be used. 


The exaggeration may seem apparent, but it is a fair 
Sample of the worst directives as actually issued and many, 
though not quite so bad, were near it. The same guidance in 
more acceptable form would read: 


UNRESTRICTED 


(Expires 24 September, week following Festival.) Standing 
instructions make Banyan Tree Festival difficult topic with which to 
deal. If operators can suggest means of referring to Festival without 
violating prohibitions against religious offense, encourage them to try. 
Monitoring and diplomatic sources show that Provisional President is 
utilizing Festival to consolidate his position. If he can be attacked, do 
SO. 


The other need of the actual operator is material. The 
script writer needs actual texts of everyday enemy speech 
in order to keep his slang and idiom up to date. The artist 
needs correct photographs of enemy cities in wartimes so 
that the leaflet picture he makes will not look as outmoded 
as a crinoline or a Model T. All of them need all the 
information they can get about their own country—good 
handbooks, dictionaries, elementary histories, textbooks in 
fields which they may not know. It is amazing how hard it is 
to explain America to foreigners; the American soon finds 
out how little he knows his own country, and needs 
information about his own background along with current 
materials concerning the enemy. 


Where radio propaganda is in question, the script-writers 
and broadcasters will read the enemy radio propaganda if 
they do not get enough fresh non-propaganda material 


concerning their audience. Sooner or later this will 
degenerate into alternate soliloguies of the radio men on 
each side, each watching the other to see if he got a rise out 
of him last time. OWI people frequently expressed idiot glee 
at having made Radio Tokyo frantic. The OWI men were the 
first to admit that their glee was pointless, since it was the 
Japanese broadcaster and not the Japanese audience who 
responded. But for lack of current information about the 
enemy the propagandist will refer to his own professional 
opponent. There is, of course, a very substantial difference 
between a change in enemy propaganda occasioned by a 
real inroad which one's own propaganda had made in 
enemy opinion, and a change that consists simply in angry 
or smart backtalk. Finding that difference is the 
responsibility of propanal, not of the operator. 


Pre-Belligerent Planning. 


Pre-belligerent planning differs from regular planning in that 
it does not have the substantial context of actual military 
operations to make it realistic and urgent. Like all plans, the 
pre-belligerent plan should enumerate the facilities 
available, the basic course of action to be followed, and the 
limits within which offensive propaganda will be permitted. 
In fairness to the planners themselves, as well as to the 
authorities who will fit this plan into related military, 
economic, or political plans, the plan should define the 
proper scope of propaganda as applied to the contemplated 
situation. 


One of the most useful functions of the pre-belligerent 
plan lies in the periodic exercise which it gives in 
propaganda~ discipline. Information and __ intelligence 
agencies frequently see their jobs so technically that they 
lose sight of the need for coordination within the mechanism 
of an entire government. Press relations people try to get 


stories in the papers. Radio people try to maintain listener 
interest. Educational officers are concerned with the 
teachability of their materials. Sookesmen of the different 
agencies in related fields (Such as shipping, air transport, 
currency control, social welfare) are apt to comment on a 
particular situation without reference to the needs of an 
inclusive national policy. How much advice was handed out 
on the occasion of the ultimatum to Tito? The Jugoslav 
authorities plainly risked politico-psychological pressure 
from us; they came prepared for the consequences; but 
both American official and private opinion expressed a wild 
medley of recommendations, suggestions, and analysis. 
Federal officials showed no better discipline than did the 
private citizens. Pre-belligerent planning may be forced on 
the United States by eventual international crises, but 
before that stage is reached, private and governmental 
persons working in the informational field might do well to 
consider how readily they could offer or enforce cooperation 
in the event of a real emergency. 


all possible mistakes in psychological warfare. It was prepared to 
explain why war came between America and Japan, but was not 


even begun until many months after Pearl Harbor. The heading 
and style are official and formal. The message is no more than a 
footnote to history. Its last fault redeemed it; no arrangements 
were made for dropping it. 


Psychological Warfare Plans. 


A general plan for psychological warfare expresses the aims 
of the portion of the war (either in point of time, or with 
respect to a stated area) to which it refers. It states the 
maximum goals which psychological warfare can, with 
honest realism, be counted on to accomplish if all goes well. 
It indicates the minimum effect, which (unlike combat 
operations) can fall precisely at zero. 


The general plan then goes on to state the conditions 
which will govern the operating agencies. The important 
part of this section lies in guessing where the operating 
agencies are likely to need coordination and where not. If 
the plan is to reveal highly important and therefore secret 
strategy, it should merely sketch the broad outlines of the 
processes intended, leaving to experts the responsibility of 
determining specific do's and don'ts. In such a case, 
however, the plan should not leave room for inter-agency or 
inter-personal doubt as to where the interpretive function 
lies. Too often, highly formal agreements are interpreted out 
of existence by propagandists who are interested in adding 
their own proposals to those set forth and agreed upon in 
the plan. When definition of the plan in operational terms*° 
is needed, the location of the sub-definer should be made 
very plain unless the propaganda establishment itself 
happens to be remarkably well organized and in no further 
need of definite prescriptions of function. 


The inclusion of actual political and military goals in a 
propaganda plan is an exceedingly ambitious undertaking. 
The goal, "To foster a spirit of nationalism and independence 


among the Eastern Arachosian people to the end that they 
may revolt and set up their own pro-Allied government," is a 
commitment beyond the reach of normal propaganda. It 
comes closer to requiring all the facilities of the operating 
State, financial, diplomatic, covert, and paramilitary, to put 
it into effect. The goal, "To give sympathetic circulation to 
Eastern Arachosian autonomist sentiments so as to promote 
interference with the occupying power," is much more 
nearly attainable. Military goals are often described by 
propagandists as attainable by means of propaganda alone, 
but there is no known example of psychological warfare 
having attained a strictly military goal without assistance by 
other means of warfare. Goals such as "the defeat of ——," 
"the surrender of ——," or the "destruction of ——," have no 
place in practical propaganda planning, since they are 
pretentious or deceptive. More legitimate are the goals 
actually obtained by propaganda, such as "encouragement 
of a spirit of factionalism which may assist defeat ...," 
“promotion of war-weariness that will make the process of 
Surrender more easily accomplished ...," and "appeals for 
the destruction of ——." Such points may appear minor, but 
it is the overstatement of the propaganda case that has 
many times goaded disinterested outsiders into becoming 
Skeptics or opponents. 


Political and military goals can be described only in terms 
of hopes; effective psychological goals—goals resting in the 
form of opinion which it is desired to create—are very 
concrete. If enemy surrender is desired, propaganda leaves 
to the operator no further scope for revenge themes which 
will frighten the enemy away from surrender. If the enemy 
leader is to be discredited on the basis of having poor 
military judgment, the contrasting good judgment of the 
enemy general is a necessary ingredient. The psychological 
goals have to be framed in terms of how much the enemy 
listener, the Propaganda Man, can stand and can believe. 


(See page 153.) Since he listens irregularly, furtively, and 
half-antagonistically, propaganda will defeat itself if it shifts 
from goal to goal with logical but finespun dexterity. 
Psychological goals are attained only by _ sustained, 
consistent patterns of propaganda; they have to be plain, 
repetitive, and insistent. Political and military goals can be 
anything the planners feel like including as a pious wish. 
They might as well consist of a current re-statement of 
political and military aims for the subject or area at the time 
of planning. They are beyond the reach of practical 
psychological warfare. 


National-level and general staff level plans have to be 
made up in much the same way. If the plan is good it will 
provide for its own. circulation to all government 
instrumentalities which do in fact conduct propaganda in 
the particular field involved. It does no good to adopt a plan 
for the encouragement of the Filipinos and the inducement 
of cooperation among the Filipino officials of the Japanese- 
sponsored Republic (which means a tone of conciliation 
toward Filipino leaders or officials who hold puppet titles) if 
a cabinet member keeps calling publicly for the immediate 
execution of any Filipino who ever had dinner with a 
Japanese. It is useless to try to cooperate with Communist 
guerrillas in West K'tai on the argument, "We all oppose the 
Axis together! Ideologies don't matter when brave men fight 
side by side"—if at the same time the guerrillas know we 
have a strong domestic campaign on against Communism. 
Telling a Communist that ideologies don't matter is like 
saying to a Jesuit, "Let's skip the superstitions, Father, and 
leave religion out of it. Get down to business." To some 
kinds of people, ideology is business. The broad propaganda 
plan should make choices that reflect the judgment of the 
reviewing officers. If they are made in a vacuum, without 
taking into consideration the actual opinion of the audience 
group, they might as well not be made at all. 


Propaganda plans must be circulated to non-propaganda 
agencies in order to make sure that routine public relations 
or announcements of current or contemplated action, and 
statements of basic policy do not contradict or neutralize 
the plan once it is put into effect. Frequently months of 
propaganda work can be undone by a tactless speech from 
somebody in the same government but in an unrelated 
agency. Authoritative circulation of the plan—which means 
that the plan must be neither long nor over-secret—can help 
forestall such mistakes. Speech clearance, requiring review 
of all official and policy-making speeches in advance of 
delivery, is the surest safeguard against overt collision 
between different sookesmen. In World War Il it was applied 
with some success, but the exceptions were so conspicuous 
that the effective coordination passed almost unnoticed. 


Strategic and Consolidation Plans. 


Advance psychological warfare plans for concrete military 
operations not only require a statement of the propaganda 
operation to be performed with facilities and personnel who 
are expected to remain static, but demand that the 
psychological warfare personnel, together with the needful 
gear, be moved right along with the advancing forces. This 
makes planning more definite, and those parts of the plans 
that do not require psychological or political prescription of 
content can be written in standard military form. 


Wise consolidation plans give urgent priority to the 
restoration of the home-grown informational media and 
recreational facilities of the occupied territory. Definite 
anticipation of shortages in radio facilities, newsprint, ink, 
paper, and other supplies can ensure prompt reopening of 
consolidated facilities under way. The propaganda operators 
may tell higher echelons that the local people are not 
competent, cannot be trusted, and so on, but General 


MacArthur's experience in Japan would seem to indicate that 
no army can carry on consolidation propaganda as 
efficiently as the conquered civilians themselves can, 
provided the civilians have: 


(1) Reasonable though restricted freedom of utterance, so 
that they can know what they may or may not say; 


(2) Prompt liaison for security and policy clearance, so 
that they can get an authoritative yes-or-no answer on 
proposed projects, enabling them to maintain operation 
without intolerable delays; 


(3) Friendly professional assistance in meeting material 
and staff shortages; 


(4) A series of phases, marking off the forms and methods 
of control so that the controlling staff can plan for a first 
phase of doing its own publishing and broadcasting, a 
second phase of letting the local people work under 
license with close supervision and technical help, and a 
third phase of permitting them freedom within the 
normal censorship limits of military government. The 
American DISCC's (District Information Services Control 
Commands) in the American Zone of Germany did an 
excellent job in moving rapidly from phase one to phase 
two in 1945 and 1946. 


Contingency Plans. 


Frequently the chiefs of government and services know of 
an operation or danger that may arise, which will change 
the character of the war. Such were the North African 
landings, the Italian surrender, D-day itself, the joining of 
the American and Russian forces in Germany, Hitler's death. 
For such contingencies, it is desirable to have plans ready 
Stating the reaction of the government to the event. Such 


plans can be prepared and distributed to select personnel, 
and downgraded or released, together with any needed last- 
minute change, when the first word comes through that the 
event is officially to be recognized. Profoundly secret 
contingencies—such as_ Hiroshima day—do not lend 
themselves to such treatment. 


It must be repeated that plans are effective only when 
transposed into plain, simple, usable guidances for the 
actual operatives. When a plan is so secret or so involved 
that the only people who could carry it out are not allowed 
to know anything about it, it becomes a sad self-defeating 
effort. 


CHAPTER 12 
Operations for Civilians 


Plainly, psychological warfare operates against civilians 
with as much effect as it does against troops. Indeed, under 
the rather high standards set for modern warfare by The 
Hague and Geneva conventions, psychological warfare is 
left as one of the few completely legitimate weapons which 
can on occasion be directed against an exclusively civilian 
and noncombatant target. Even though World War Il erased 
most of the distinctions between military and civilian, 
leaving civilians in the vertical front line of all air war, 
psychological warfare gained. It became a more _ useful 
instrument for bettering war. Civilian interest in propaganda 
became no mere matter of emotional loyalty or 
philosophical preference, but a life-and-death matter to its 
recipients. After fire raids it would be a madman who would 
disregard an enemy bomb-warning leaflet without trying to 
figure out its application to himself and his children. 


Short-wave Radio. 


Short-wave radio is the chief burden-bearer of long-distance 
psychological warfare. It is more useful as a means of 
connecting originating offices with standard-wave relay 
Stations than as a direct means of communication. Even in 
free countries, short-wave sets are not often plentiful. The 
conditions of reception, from a purely technical point of 
view, are often undesirable; recreational material does not 
go through since a short-wave listener will put up with the 
static when he is receiving vital, vividly presented news, but 
often will not try to make out soap opera or music over the 
squawks of the ether, and the use of short-wave reception 
in wartime implies a deliberate willingness on the part of the 
listener to do something which he knows to be disloyal or 
dangerous. 


Short-wave does make it possible for advanced standard- 
wave propaganda stations to pass along material which has 
been prepared in the homeland. Large staffs can do the 
work. The news can be put through a large, alert, well 
organized office. Features can be prepared by real 
professionals, acted out by a number of actors, put on 
records, reviewed, and then relayed to the standard-wave 
station whenever needed. The Americans at Radio Saipan 
thus broadcast right into Japan, and were able to transmit 
materials which could not possibly have been put on the air 
with the staff working on the island. The people at Saipan 
were mostly telecommunications technicians, engaged in 
picking up the short-wave from Hawaii or San Francisco and 
in passing it on into the enemy country on the standard 
wave length. Millions of Japanese heard our Saipan 
Standard-wave broadcasts, in contrast to the dozens or 
hundreds who had heard our short-wave previously. 


The use of homeland facilities makes possible the 
advance preparation of a large collection of material ready 


for broadcast. In security-sensitive or otherwise dubious 
situations, four or five alternate programs can be worked 
out for the same amount of program time. On wire recorders 
or disc records, the proposed material can be passed around 
in finished form, reviewed, selected, censored, and 
approved. This would not be true of a hurried station 
working far forward in the zone of operations. 


Short-wave has its own advantages, however, apart from 
its utility as a means of getting program material to the 
relay stations. Short-wave can and will be picked up by the 
enemy monitors and enemy intelligence systems. It will also 
be heard by persons of power, wealth, and _ influence, 
irrespective of the economic or political system of the 
enemy. The big shots of any system know how to transcend 
limitations that awe or defeat the ordinary man. The short- 
wave transmitter speaks therefore to the enemy 
government, to the groups which compose the enemy 
government, and to the individuals in or out of the enemy 
government who are leaders in their own country. We found 
that the Joho Kyoku and the Gaimusho (Foreign Office) in 
Tokyo were mimeographing a daily summary of our San 
Francisco broadcasts, and we thus knew that anything we 
Said over San Francisco would be heard by the most 
influential men in Japan. Captain Ellis Zacharias, U.S.N., 
spoke Japanese and had known most of the Japanese 
leaders personally before the war; with government 
monitoring known to exist he felt free to address the 
Japanese leaders personally and directly with assurance his 
words would reach them, and his broadcasts are confessed 
by the Japanese themselves to have played a contributory 
part in bringing about the Japanese decision to surrender. 


Standard-wave. 


The most effective use of radio is that which falls within the 
receiving capacity of the ordinary receiving sets owned or 
used by the enemy population. This means’ the 
establishment of transmitting facilities close enough to the 
enemy territory for the programs to get through. As 
between the United States and Japan from 1941 through 
1944, this was very difficult. No Americans ever dared join 
the Shantung guerrillas, whether Kuomintang or Communist, 
with transmitters; and as long as we broadcast from the 
safety of our side of the ocean, we could only hope that 
occasional freak conditions would echo programs into Japan 
two or three times a month. With the British and the 
Germans, it was altogether different; the two countries were 
virtually touching, and each could cover the entire enemy 
territory. 


With short-distance standard-wave broadcasting to an 
enemy known to have millions of radio receivers, strategic 
radio becomes effective. The chance is provided for building 
up a consistent group of listeners, for influencing their 
morale and opinions, and for circulating rumors that will 
reach almost every single person in the enemy population. 
The temptation to perform tricks, to lapse back to 
peacetime standards of radio-as-entertainment or radio-as- 
advertising, is a constant one. The propagandist knows that 
he is being heard, and he fears that his audience will lose 
interest if he does not stimulate them with a brilliantly 
variegated series of programs. 


Black radio comes into its own on standard wave. The 
British could put the mysterious anti-British, anti-Hitler 
broadcaster Gustav Siegfried Eins on the air, with his 
rousing obscenities, his coarse but believable gossip, his 
wild diatribes against the Allies and against the Nazi scum 
who got in the way of the glorious German army. He was so 
good that for a while even American propanal thought he 
might be a spokesman for the saucier members of the 


Wehrmacht general staff. The Germans could broadcast 
proletarian propaganda on the Lenin Old Guard station, 
foaming at the mouth whenever they mentioned the crazy 
vile Fascist swine Hitler, and then going into tantrums 
because the Communist party needed all the brave glorious 
leaders who had been murdered by the fat bureaucrat 
Stalin. Ed and Joe could talk out of Bremen and pretend to 
be scooting around the American mid-west, one jump ahead 
of the G-men with their trailer and concealed transmitter, 
telling the rest of the Americans the low-down about "that 
goof Roosevelt and his Jewish war," but Ed and Joe were not 
good enough to fool anybody. Black radio is great fun for the 
operators, but its use is often limited to a twisted kind of 
entertainment designed to affect the morale of dubious 
groups. It leaps to sudden importance only in times of 
critical panic when it can add the last catalyst to national 
confusion, precipitating chaos. 


The beginning and end of standard-wave transmission is 
news. News (see page 135) uses standard appeals. It should 
be factual but selectively factual. Repetition of basic themes 
is much more important than the constant invention of new 
ones. The propaganda chief has nothing to do, day in and 
day out, but to think of his own programs. He becomes 
familiar with them and bored by them. He visualizes his 
Propaganda Man as a person who hears all transmissions 
and is understandably bored by them, overlooking the 
interruptions that listeners face, the long gaps between the 
programs they hear, the weather interference, the static, 
the police measures. 


Even with peacetime facilities tremendous simplicity and 
repetition are needed to convey advertising on the radio. In 
wartime repetition is even more necessary. It serves the 
double function of driving the theme home to listeners who 
have heard it before, while broadening the circle of listeners 
with each transmission. A point of diminishing returns is 


soon reached but even diminished returns are often 
rewarding. The hardest-to-reach people are sometimes the 
ones it is most important to reach with a simple, basic, 
persuasive item. Repetition thus ensures depth of response 
in the core audience, while adding to the marginal audience 
with each additional application. What is deadly 
monotonous to the propagandist himself may, on the 
thousandth repetition, merely have become _ pleasantly 
familiar to the Propaganda Man on the other end. The 
author has talked to any number of clandestine listeners to 
our propaganda who have almost wept with rage as they 
told of listening to jokes, novelties, political soeeches and 
other funny stuff when they hoped to get a clean-cut 
announcement of the latest military news. 


Communication Through the Mails. 


In World War Il, propaganda was not able to make use of the 
mails the way that the propagandists of World War | 
succeeded in doing. The mailS were much more 
intermittent. The channels’ into Germany through 
Scandinavia were not kept open except for Sweden, which 
was reachable, rather perilously, by air alone; Iberia was an 
inhospitable base. German counterintelligence was more 
than ruthless; it was effectively savage and made the 
Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm seem rustic by contrast. With 
Japan, anything would have had to go through Soviet 
censorship to get there in the first place, and then meet the 
traditional intricacies of Japanese red tape. Mail propaganda 
was therefore not heavily developed. 


Something was accomplished, however, by use of the 
Portuguese, Spanish, Swiss and Chinese press. Enemy 
officials and private persons were known to read these, and 
it was possible to do a great deal toward influencing 
editorial content. 


Major mail-propaganda operations were conducted 
against us, however. The Nazis, as_ part of their 
prebelligerent planning and operations, sent enormous 
quantities of propaganda through the United States mail— 
sometimes postage-free under the frank of Congressmen. 
The Japanese, down to the time of Pearl Harbor, kept large 
public-relations staffs running at full speed in New York, 
Washington, and other American cities. They helped their 
American friends with money and by heavy purchase of 
copyright material friendly to Japan—thus making it 
unnecessary for any author to report himself as a Japanese 
paid agent, and they offered Japanese "cultural and 
educational" information to interested persons. It really was 
cultural and well done. By talking about Japanese poetry, 
religion and cherry blossoms, and omitting all war 
propaganda, the handsome little booklets kept alive the 
memory of a hospitable, quaint, charming Japan. Some of 
this material was mailed directly from Japan to the United 
States. 


Since mail propaganda depends on the freedom of the 
mails, it is much more apt to be used by a dictatorship 
against us than by us against a dictatorship. 


Leaflets. 


The types of leaflets are described in the next chapter (page 
211), in the course of discussing leaflets addressed to 
troops. Each leaflet designed for a military group has its 
civilian equivalents. In addition to the military types, overt 
propaganda leaflets for civilians should include: 


(1) Communications from the legitimate authorities 
(whether government-in-exile, underground, or friendly 
quisling) of the civilians addressed. 


(2) Newspapers in air format, reduced in scale, but with a 
heavy proportion of the normal peacetime features of 
the audience's own press. 


(3) Novelty materials appealing to children, who are apt to 
be among the most industrious collectors of leaflets, 
disseminating them far and wide with less danger of 
reprisal from the occupying power or the police than 
adults might face. (Good adult leaflets are as interesting 
to children as are leaflets especially designed for them. 
The use of color printing, vivid illustrations, pictures of 
air battles, how-it-works diagrams of weapons, and so 
forth, may reach the teen-age audience best if it gives 
no indication of being aimed at them.) 


(4) Gifts—soap, salt, needles, matches, chocolate and 
similar articles dropped to civilian populations. (This 
demonstrates the wealth and benevolence of the giver. 
Countermeasures to enemy use of this type of 
propaganda consist of dropping a few duplicates of his 
gifts, containing poison-ivy soap, nauseating salt, 
infected-looking needles, explosive chocolate, etc. The 
Germans are reported to have followed this procedure 
against the American air gifts dropped to Italy and 
France. With the avoidance or the spoilage of gifts, the 
propaganda effect becomes so confused that both sides 
find it worth desisting for a while.) 


(5) Appeals to women. (Women, statistically, are around 
50% of the population of any country. With the diversion 
of men to fighting operations the percentage of women 
in the home population rises and in wartime it may 
become 60% or 70%. They face social and economic 
problems much more immediately than do men because 
the responsibility for maintaining homes and children 
normally falls on them. Evidence of humane intentions, 
of reluctance to wage the most cruel forms of war, of 


attempts to help civilians escape unnecessary danger, 
can bring women into the participating enemy group for 
relaying propaganda.) 


Pamphlets. 


Where air-dropping facilities are plentiful, leaflets can be 
supplemented by pamphlets. Pamphlets have the 
advantage of giving the propagandist more space for texts 
or pictures, enabling him to tackle enemy arguments in 
detail or in depth. Pamphlets can present sustained 
arguments, and thus come closer to meeting the domestic 
propaganda facilities of the enemy on even ground. They 
are especially useful in countering or neutralizing those 
enemy arguments which depend either on formal argument 
or on misapplied statistics, and which therefore require 
point-by-point confutation. 


The pamphlet shown in figure 6 is an excellent example of 
the medium. Though it carries a complex message, it can be 
read by persons at the lowest educational level. It meets 
enemy propaganda over a whole range of themes. It is apt 
to be disseminated farther, whether initial distribution be by 
ground or by air. 


Unlike the leaflet, the pamphlet is sometimes hard to 
conceal. For well policed areas, it must be supplied with a 
protective disguise if it is to be passed along. One ingenious 
pamphlet made up by Dennis McEvoy and Don Brown at 
OWI! for dropping on the Japanese, started out with a 
warning: "Enemy! Warning! This is an Enemy Publication, 
issued by the United States Government. Finder is 
Commanded to take this to the Nearest Police Station 
Immediately! Enemy!" The pamphlet gave a_ general 
statement of Japan's bad war position, and was addressed 
to Japanese policemen and police officials. The cover urged 


the policemen not to keep the pamphlet, nor to destroy it, 
but to pass it on up through channels to their superiors as 
an instance of enemy propaganda. (We never found out 
what the Japanese police actually did when they got these.) 


One Japanese black leaflet assumed the proportions of a 
book, and was made up in the familiar format of the pocket- 
sized twenty-five-cent volumes. With a New York dateline, a 
copyright notice, and even a printers’ union label all neatly 
falsified, the book expressed opposition to Roosevelt's war. 
It was circulated by the Japanese as a captured enemy 
book, presumably, in order to convince their own people and 
their Asiatic associates that opposition to World War Il 
existed within the United States itself. 


Almost all belligerents issued malingerer's handbooks 
during the war. These started out with statements that the 
medical control system was inadequate, that each man had 
to look out for himself, and that feigned sickness was often 
the only alternative to real sickness. Disguised as 
entertainment booklets, "instructions" accompanying 
medicine, or even as official handbooks (of the enemy 
government) for this and that purpose, the leaflets gave 
detailed instructions on how to fake tuberculosis, heart 
trouble, and other diseases. 


Subversive Operations. 


Propaganda to friendly civilians whose country has been 
overrun by the enemy can be effectively promoted by 
collaboration with local patriots—unless political 
considerations prevent such collaboration. This type of 
operation requires careful cooperation between propaganda 
(overt), subversive facilities, and intelligence personnel. 
World War II saw the type used on all fronts. The Japanese 
made especially bold use of it during the conquest of 


Malaya, the occupation of Burma, and the Chinese Railway 
Campaigns of 1944. Natives on the enemy side were 
regarded by us as quislings; the Japanese honored them as 
patriots and duped them effectively. 


Bold black propaganda operations can often embarrass 
the enemy. The dropping of a few hundred tons of well 
counterfeited currency would tend to foul up any fiscal 
system. Peacetime counterfeiters operate with poor 
materials, secretly, and in small shops. When instructed, a 
government agency can do an astoundingly good job of 
counterfeiting. The United States is on the vulnerable side of 
this operation, because our money happens to be the most 
trusted and most widely hoarded in the world. Various 
governments are believed to have run off substantial 
numbers of United States twenty and fifty dollar bills. A less 
offensive operation consists of giving the enemy populace 
sets of ration cards, along with simple suggestions on how 
to finish the forging job so as to make it convincing. The 
Nazis were especially subject to this kind of attack, since 
German methodical bookkeeping required a large number of 
documents to be in the possession of each citizen. 
Falsification of any of these made the German officials go 
mad with confusion. 


To a country suffering from too much policing, the 
transmission by black propaganda of facsimile personal- 
identity cards in large numbers would be welcomed by 
many common citizens and would keep the enemy police 
procedure at a high pitch of futile haste. The essence of this, 
as of all good black propaganda, is to confuse the enemy 
authorities while winning the thankfulness of the enemy 
people—preferably while building up the myth within the 
enemy country that large, well-organized groups. of 
revolutionists are ready to end the war when their time 
comes. 


If white propaganda is to be compared to incendiary 
bombing, in that it ultimately affects the enemy armed 
services by disorganizing the homeland behind them, black 
propaganda may be compared to the tinfoil strips used in 
anti-radar. Black propaganda strikes directly at enemy 
security. It gives him too much to do, and thus increases the 
chances for agents down on the ground to succeed in their 
lonely, dangerous work. 


Motion Pictures. 


In consolidated areas, allied or neutral territory, and the 
home jurisdiction, motion pictures for civilians can be 
employed aS a major propaganda instrument. The 
combination of visual and auditory appeal ensures a 
concentration of attention not commanded by other media. 
In both World Wars, the U.S. made extensive use of film. 


Procurement can be either through direct governmental 
manufacture of the finished product, or by subcontracting to 
nongovernmental agencies. Propaganda films normally 
make a point of displaying the military prowess and civic 
virtue of the distributor. 


Officially distributed films are, however, almost always 
overshadowed by pure entertainment films. The wartime 
official movie can penetrate no deeper than can the 
unofficial picture. Financial and commercial control, plus 
censorship, limits the periphery into which motion-picture 
showings can be extended. Often the private film will be 
Shown when a public one would be suppressed. And in time 
of peace, the propaganda movie has ever’ sharper 
competition from its private competitors. Few propaganda 
movies have ever achieved the spectacular impact of some 
private films in portraying the American way of life. 
Tahitians, Kansu) men, Hindus and Portuguese would 


probably agree unanimously in preferring the USA of Laurel 
and Hardy to the USA of strong-faced men building dams 
and teaching better chicken-raising. 


Only rarely does the cinema penetrate enemy territory or 
reach clandestine audiences. Its direct contribution to 
critical-zone psychological warfare is therefore — slight. 
Perhaps television may in course of time combine attention- 
holding with transmissibility. 


CHAPTER 13 
Operations Against Troops 


In every instance of systematic American use _ of 
psychological warfare against enemy troops during World 
War Il, affirmative results were discerned after the operation 
had been in effect for a short while. Figure 46 shows the 
consummation of the troop propaganda program; these 
Germans are surrendering and they carry the Allied leaflets 
with them. By the latter phases of the liberation of France, 
90 per cent of the enemy prisoners reported that they had 
seen or possessed Allied leaflets and the most famous 
leaflet of them all, the celebrated Passierschein (see figure 
4) came to be as familiar to the Germans as their own paper 
money.*! Since every enemy who surrenders is one less man 
to root out or destroy at a cost of life to one's own side, the 
sharp upswing of enemy surrenders was a decided military 
gain. 


Two separate types of psychological reaction are to be 
sought in the enemy soldier's mind. The first consists of a 
general lowering of his morale or efficiency even when he is 
not in a position to perform any overt act, such as 
surrendering, which would hurt his side and help ours. This 
may be called MO, or morale operations. The second type of 


action is overt action (Surrendering, deserting his post of 
duty, mutinying) which can be induced only if the appeal is 
expertly timed. 


Operations against troops must be based on the objective 
military situation. Suffering and exertion increase realism; 
plain soldiers are not apt to be talked over by propaganda 
unless the propaganda is carefully cued to their actual 
Situation. All propaganda should be based on fact; 
propaganda to troops must be based not merely on fact, but 
must show shrewd appreciative touches of understanding 
the troops' personal conditions. Propaganda is not much use 
to a nation undergoing abject defeat, for the troops on the 
victorious side will be buoyed up by the affirmation of 
victory from their own eyes. 


Troop propaganda must therefore aim at eventual willing 
capture of the individual—not at surrender by his individual 
initiative. It must implant the notion that he may eventually 
be trapped, and that /f that happens he should give up. The 
propaganda must not meet the soldier's loyalty in a head-on 
collision but must instead give the enemy soldier the 
opportunity of rationalizing himself out of the obligations of 
loyalty ("true loyalty requires survival and_ therefore 
surrender"). The steps, therefore, needed for good 
propaganda to actual combat troops include the following: 


first, the notion that the enemy soldier may have to 
Surrender as his side loses or retreats ("other [named] 
units have surrendered, with so-and-so many men; you 
will have to, too"); 


second, themes which make the enemy soldier believe 
that an all-out effort is wasted or misapplied; 


third, the idea that he or his unit may find themselves in a 
hopeless situation soon; 


fourth, identifying the next authentically bad situation 
with the "hopeless" situation; 


fifth, concrete instructions for the actual surrender.* 


Figure 52: Basic Types: Troop Morale. Leaflets may be aimed at 
(1) morale, (2) news, (3) action. Morale leaflets neither 
communicate news nor call for specific action. Rather, they pave 
the way for action. Many of the previous illustrations have been 
of this type. This one is a troop morale leaflet used by the puppet 
Free India Army on their own men, who were discouraged by the 
self-evident lack of matériel and numbers. (Singapore, about 
1944.) 


Morale Operations. 


Morale operations in the black field are, for the American 
record, still a closed book. German black operations against 
the French included such enterprises as sending French 
soldiers letters from their home towns telling them that their 
wives were committing adultery or were infected with 
venereal diseases, or calling out names and_e unit 
designations to French troops facing them in the Maginot 
Line, or giving away mourning dresses to women who would 
wear them on the streets of Paris, or intercepting telephone 
communications in the field and giving confusing or 
improper orders. 


Figure 53: Paired Morale Leaflets. The Christmas card showing 
the Nativity was dropped by General MacArthur's psychological 
warfare people on the Filipinos. The Christmas cards with bells 
were prepared by the Japanese for the U.S. Army. The former 
were designed to cheer on the Filipinos; the latter, to depress the 
Americans with the defeatist messages inside the cards. 


Morale operations on the white side included such items 
as the following: 


Sending mournful poetry leaflets to Japanese units which 
were known to be demoralized for lack of home furlough 
(China Theater); 


Dropping beautiful colored pictures of luscious Japanese 
victuals on starving troops (North Burma); 


Showing the Japanese Sad Sack in a cartoon, fighting 
everywhere while his officers get all the liquor, all the 
food, all the girls, and all the glory, while the common 
soldier ends up cremated (Southwest Pacific); 


Demonstrating that the Nazi pets on the German High 
Command have disrupted the splendid German military 
tradition and have thrown out the really competent 
professional generals (Soviet-German front); 


Pinning the nickname, Der Sterber (roughly, "Old Let's-go- 
get-killed!"), on a German general who had boasted of 


his willingness to expend personnel (Anglo-American 
and Soviet radio); 


Telling the German troops they were dying for a cause 
already lost (Italy); 


Reporting back to the Germans the statements made by 
prisoners, to the effect they were damned glad that they 
were out of the fighting (France); 


Telling the Japanese on Attu and Kiska that just as surely 
as the kiri leaf, symbol of death, would fall in the 
autumn, they too would fall (North Pacific); 


Telling the Japanese homeland and troops that the 
Japanese Emperor had loved peace but that the 
militarists had dragged the Sacred Empire into war 
("Peaceful is Morning in the Shrine Garden" leaflet; 
designed for Aleutians, used over Japan); 


Telling the Chinese in China that the Americans would 
soon cut the Japanese conquered empire in two with 
Asiatic landings, and then dropping the leaflet, written 
in simple Chinese which could be figured out by 
Japanese, on the Japanese troops (China); 


Congratulating imaginary agents in ostensible code over 
the voice radio for the excellent work they have 
allegedly done in the enemy home country (all 
theaters). 
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Figure 54: Troop Morale Leaflet, Grey. This German leaflet from 
the Italian front attempts to remind American troops of the bonus 
troubles of 1932—a year in which most of the American soldiers 
were still in school. Only to older men could the appeal carry 
much weight. The drawing and typography are distinctively 
German. In terms of source, this leaflet is grey. 
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Figure 55: Chinese Communist Civilian Morale Leaflet. This leaflet 
attempts to raise peasant morale while calling in general terms 
for economic action. It shows a peasant family welcoming home 
the father, who has been made a Hero of Labor. (Given the 
author by Political Department, Border Area Government, at 
Yenan in September 1944.) 
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Figure 56: General Morale: Matched Themes. The American 
leaflet and Japanese one both show the same map with the same 
event—cutting of the enemy lifeline. In each case, the event is 
alleged to be news. However, the purpose of the leaflet is to 
depress the morale of all enemies who see it and to raise the 
morale of all friends. 


Figure 57: The Unlucky Japanese Sad Sack. This morale pamphlet 
was used on the Japanese in South and Southwest Pacific. While 
it never produced any startling results on them, it did no harm. 
The pictures are done by a qualified Japanese artist. The 
pamphlet tells the story of the Japanese common soldier whose 


officers get everything and give him nothing except a cremation 
box and memorial tablet. 


The category "morale leaflets" covers all leaflets which 
neither call for immediate action, nor are designed primarily 
to convey news as such. 


News Leaflets. 


Figures 1, 7, 59, 60 and 65 are news leaflets. The 
propaganda purpose is evident, even to the enemy. But in 
the best of these leaflets there is a tendency to let the facts 
speak for themselves, and to show the enemy just what the 
actual situation is. 


Tactical Defensive Psychological Warfare. 


Morale operations are designed, therefore, to obtain 
responses other than immediate action. Several possible 
goals can be sought, singly or jointly. The commonest is 
preparation of the enemy soldier's mind for the actual 
physical act of surrender, the moral act of doing no more for 
his own side. Whenever surrender requires nothing more 
than passivity, morale leaflets are even more promising; in 
such cases all that is asked of the enemy is that he sit tight, 
fight inefficiently, and put up his hands when he is told to do 
so. Other purposes of morale operations include the 
irritation of enemy groups against each other, the general 
depression of enemy morale, the discouragement of enemy 
troops, officers or commanders. 


Morale operations, to be effective, must be aimed at the 
actual, specific morale with which they are concerned. Well 
fed troops cannot be frightened by the remote prospect of 
Starvation. Well officered troops cannot be induced to 
mutiny. Troops with good mail service cannot be made 
homesick. However, weak points in the enemy organization 


can and do provide targets for morale operations. The 
defeat situation imposes tremendous strain on both the 
individual soldier and on_ officers in positions’ of 
responsibility. At such times, disunity rises to the surface, 
rumors spread more readily, and propaganda operations 
against morale can have devastating effect. (Allied 
psychological warfare against Germans in 1944-45 was 
aimed both at general officers and at the mass of the 
German troops—operations against the officers being 
founded on the common-sense premise that if large-scale 
German surrenders were sought, they could best be 
obtained by influencing those Germans who had the 
authority to surrender.) 


Figure 58: Civilian Personal Mail. Acommon stunt in black or grey 
morale propaganda is the printing of facsimile personal letters. 
The letter shown at left is given in the original German form, 
along with its English twin which was—as usual—prepared for 
administrative clearance, records, and information. (Europe, 
Allied, 1944-45.) 
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Figure 59: Basic Types: Newspapers. Newspapers were prepared 
by almost every belligerent for almost every other. The examples 
Shown above are Luftpost (SHAEF for Germans) and Rakkasan 
News (USAFPA for Japanese). Each newspaper copies the form of 
enemy civilian newspapers. The gross circulation of these 
airborne papers reached in some cases up into the millions. 


A curious point developed. German morale in the higher 
grades was worse than in the lower. In the very last year of 
the war, despite the terrible air raids on their homeland 
behind them, the German troops on the Western front 
underwent only slight morale deterioration—in comparison 
with what they should have undergone had their morale 
borne a direct relationship to the strategic position of 
Germany as a whole. On the other hand, the morale among 
general officers and staff officers became wretched. The 
putsch of the generals the previous Summer was merely a 
foretaste of the demoralization of the German higher 
command. 


This unusual situation arose from the fact that the 
National Socialist propaganda machinery was still working 
on the masses of the troops. The political officers still made 
speeches. The troops were given pep talks, information 
about the war (hopelessly distorted information, but 
information none the less), and promises of privileges and 
comforts which—while they rarely materialized—were 
cheering. Simultaneously, German army discipline in the 


Prussian tradition, never known to be wishy-washy or weak, 
was Sharply stiffened. Furthermore, the plain soldiers carried 
over to the months of defeat those propaganda attitudes 
which they had been taught in the prewar and war years by 
Hitler's incessant domestic propaganda. 
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Figure 60: Basic Types: Spot News Leaflets. Spot news often 
makes better propaganda if handled while still fresh than if 
Carried in newspapers or morale leaflets later on. The examples 
above were used against the Germans. News is given on one side 
of the leaflet, and is dropped while the news is still news; the 
other side has a propaganda appeal reading, in effect, "You must 
choose for yourself. Die for the Party or live for yourself!" 


In contrast with common troops, the officers had the 
professional skill to understand the advantages possessed 
by the Allied armies. The officers knew enough about global 
and continental strategy, about the immediate strategy of 
the Western front, about economic factors and so on, to see 
that the situation was genuinely bad. Furthermore, the 
officer class had been less indoctrinated in the first place— 
many of them having personally despised the Nazis while 
welcoming Naziism as a means of getting the "cattle," the 
common people, into line behind the Wehrmacht—and those 
of them concerned with propaganda naturally became 


critical of all propaganda, including their own government's, 
and communicated their criticisms to their brother officers. 


Figure 61: Basic Types: Civilian Action. Desired civilian action can 
often be obtained by the use of clear instructions transmitted in 
leaflet form. This leaflet calls on the people of Alsace, Lorraine 
and Luxembourg to stay away from German communication 
lines, not to work for the Germans, and to make careful notes of 
atrocities which the Germans may commit. 


German defenses against Allied psychological warfare 
worked. The German troops fought on when they had no 
business fighting, when their own generals thought it was 
time to quit and held out only because the S.S. and Gestapo 


promised ready death to any high officer who even 
whispered the word, "Defeat!" 


This German defensive success was based on two factors: 


(1) The good condition of the German troops in terms of 
food, supply, communications, and weapons; 


(2) The coordination of all morale services for the purpose 
of defensive psychological warfare. 


A common Landser, tough and ready in a whole division 
full of well fed, well armed men, could not be expected to 
undergo despair because freight-car loadings hundreds of 
miles away had dropped to zero. He might see that the 
Luftwaffe was less in evidence; he might grumble about 


mail, or about having to use horse transport, but as long as 
he could see that his own unit was getting on all right, it 
was hard to persuade him that defeat was around the 
corner. In World War I, the German troops at the time of 
Surrender were much better off than most of them thought 
they were; in World War Il, they thought they were better off 
than they actually were. The Germans may not have been in 
perfect shape, but they were incomparably better off than 
the starving scarecrows with whom Generalissimo Chiang 
was trying to hold back the Japanese in West Hunan or the 
Americans who had fought despair, fever and Japanese—all 
three at once—on Bataan. 


Along with their relatively good immediate condition, 
which masked and hid from them the strategic deterioration 
of the Reich to their rear, the German troops had the 
services of morale officers who were actually defensive 
psychological warfare operators. 


In some units (more on the Eastern front than the 
Western) the Germans had PK units—Propagandakompanie, 
or propaganda companies. These were organizationally very 
interesting. They combined the functions of a combat 
propaganda company—printing, radio work, interrogation of 
prisoners, etc.—with the job of morale builders. Their 
services were available not only for use against the enemy, 
but for aid to the German troops themselves. Since they 
were currently informed of Allied propaganda lines, they 
were able to distribute counteracting propaganda at short 
notice and were even capable, on occasion, of forestalling 
Allied propaganda themes in advance. 


Defensive psychological warfare in the Wehrmacht and, so 
far as it is known from Russian articles and fiction, in the 
Red Army as well, depended on unit-by-unit indoctrination 
with contempt of the enemy, mistrust of his news facilities, 
fear of his political aims, and hatred for the whole enemy 


mentality. Propaganda officers, countersubversive 
operatives, public relations men, and information-education 
officers were either in the same office or were in fact the 
Same men. Combination of functions made possible the use 
of flexible counteracting propaganda. 


Most of this counteracting propaganda was_ not 
counterpropaganda, technically speaking. It was _ not 
designed against Allied propaganda, but for German morale. 
Morale-building was not left to occasional recreational 
facilities, newspapers for troops, USO entertainment and the 
like, but was compelled through the use of internal 
espionage, affirmative presentation of the German case, 
and unified informational operations. This German tactical 
defensive psychological warfare was neither a total success 
nor a total failure; insofar as it helped the Wehrmacht hold 
out, it aided the last-ditch Nazi war effort. 
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Figure 62: Basic Types: Labor Recruitment. On occasion, civilian 
labor becomes a highly critical factor even in an area of active 
operations. Leaflets can urge labor to strike against the enemy; 
they can also induce labor to come over and get to work. This 
leaflet was dropped on the Burmese, Shans, and Kachins, 
Showing all the good things of life, promising high wages and 


bonuses and adding that, anyhow, it was patriotic. Come work 
for the Allies! 


The American army did not employ’ defensive 
psychological warfare in World War Il. Troop indoctrination 
was extremely spotty. American morale remained good, not 
because it was made good by professionals who knew their 
job, but because Providence and the American people had 
brought up a generation of young men who started out well 
and—since the situation never approached hopelessness— 
kept on going with their spirits high. 


For the future, the American and British armies face the 
problem of devising arrangements whereby within the limits 
of a free society soldiers can be affirmatively indoctrinated 
in the course of operations. USO, Red Cross, public relations, 
information and education at home, morale staffs in the 
theaters, Armed Forces Radio Service, OWI, the American 
press and the overseas military papers—these went their 
separate and uncorrelated ways without doing any harm, 
last time. If the next war starts, as it may, with an initial 
interchange of terrifying strategic bombardments, the 
morale situation may be inherently less healthy. Wise 
planning would provide, perhaps, a single chain of command 
for public relations, military propaganda and morale 
services—extending this all the way down to the platoon, if 
necessary—to make sure that the "national line" on any 
given topic is explained, presented, repeated, and (if 
necessary) enforced. 


Such defensive psychological warfare might work against 
sensational enemy black operations, against attempted 
political division, and against fabrication of the news— 
provided it was carried out in an expert fashion. It could not 
change morale deterioration resulting from_ practical 
deterioration within the troop unit itself, except to 
decelerate the rate of decline. It would not make up for poor 
leadership. Nothing makes up for poor leadership. 


Defensive psychological warfare at higher levels remains 
a self-contradiction. As pointed out above (page 159), good 
psychological warfare is never directed merely against other 
psychological warfare. It is directed at the mind of the target 
audience, at creating attitudes of belief or doubt which lead 
to the desired action. Getting and keeping attention is one 
of its major missions, and psychological warfare which starts 
by fixing attention on the enemy presentation is doomed 
from the start. One of the most conspicuous examples of 
this was President Roosevelt's sensational message of 15 
April 1939, addressed personally to the German Chancellor, 
Hitler, asking that Hitler promise not to invade 31 countries 
which Roosevelt listed by name. Defensive in tone, the 
message gave Hitler the chance to answer over the German 
world-wide radio while his Reichstag laughed its derision 
and applause. President Roosevelt's message was decent, 
sane, humane; it was inspiring to the people who already 
agreed with him; but it created no attitude in the Germans 
to whom it was addressed. A sharp, bullying, implicitly 
threatening speech from President Roosevelt might have 
penetrated the German mentality of the time, even Hitler's; 
reasonable reproach did not work. It was not aimed at 
creating any specific emotional reaction in the German 
mind. 


Finally, it must be mentioned that defensive psychological 
warfare must include countersubversion and 
counterespionage. The Cheka—Soviet secret police in its 
first form—once boasted that "capitalist trouble-makers and 
Saboteurs" could not long function in Russia because the 
countersubversive police were over a hundred million 
strong. What they meant was that they had trained and 
bullied the population into reporting anyone and everyone 
who seemed out of line. An attitude of popular cooperation 
with countersubversive agencies can be achieved only when 
those agencies are efficient, respected, and _ properly 


presented to the public. Psychological warfare can defend 
its homeland against enemy operations in kind only if it 
creates an awareness of propaganda and makes the public 
critical of attitudes or opinions adverse to national policy. 
Inexpert official tactics, or the general denunciation of 
dissent, makes the citizen believe, with Mr. Bumble in Oliver 
Twist, that "... the law Is a ass, a idiot." 


Role of Small-Unit Commanders. 


Unless a small-unit commander happens to command a unit 
which includes a Psychological Warfare team, he will have 
no active Psychological Warfare role. Psychological Warfare 
operations require the services of experts, and it would be 
easy for a small-unit commander to jeopardize the 
propaganda effort of an entire front by well meant but ill 
conceived interference in Psychological Warfare operations. 


Where the unit does include a Psychological Warfare 
team, a duality of control arises. This requires good sense to 
keep in balance. The commander possesses absolute 
command and responsibility for the movement, protection, 
and operations timing of the team which happens to be 
attached to his unit. He should not presume to interfere in 
the special propaganda instructions flowing down to the 
team from superior Psychological Warfare echelons. 
Because of the pressing needs of propaganda operatives for 
news and for order-of-battle intelligence, it is normally 
desirable that they have their own signal facilities and that 
their routine operational communications — short-circuit 
normal military channels. Otherwise, the unit's’ signal 
facilities will be overloaded with messages important to the 
Psychological Warfare team, but useless to the unit as a 
whole. Such absurdities as the encipherment and 
decipherment of routine enemy news digests should by all 
means be avoided. On the other hand, the command and 


administrative messages should go through normal military 
channels. In the Galahad operation against the Japanese in 
North Burma, in which Merrill's Marauders participated, such 
a double set of communications channels took a long time 
to develop. 


Where the small-unit commander does not possess 
professionally trained and equipped Psychological Warfare 
facilities, he should no more expect to engage in offensive 
Psychological Warfare than to undertake chemical warfare 
with improvised materials. It becomes his responsibility to 
turn to liaison. 


Field Liaison. 


One of the new roles developed within the Army during 
World War Il was that of "Psychological Warfare Liaison 
Officer." Such men were either commissioned officers, 
usually of company grade, who had been given appropriate 
training, or were uniformed civilians detailed from OWI or 
OSS. It is the job of the liaison officer to become acquainted, 
as far down the echelon of command as may be necessary, 
with the commanders whom he is to service. He must at the 
Same time retain an intimate knowledge of the personnel, 
procedures and facilities of the Psychological Warfare unit 
from which he is detached. His position must be compared 
to that of a salesman, who should know his product, his 
company, his sales manager, and his customers, all equally 
well. The liaison officer should be able to explain to small- 
unit commanders what Psychological Warfare can do for 
them, and he should learn to discriminate between high- 
priority and low-priority requests for PW materials. 


For example, a well trained liaison officer might receive a 
call from a regimental or battalion commander. He would 
find that the commander desired leaflets to be used in a 


particular tactical situation. He should be able to explain 
what standard ready-prepared leaflets were available, what 
delay would be involved in making up special leaflets, and 
what quantities of leaflets would be advisable. Turning back 
to his home headquarters, he should be able to present the 
commander's case to the leaflet printers or the public- 
address team, and should help the propaganda people in 
understanding the commander's problems. 


Mechanics of Liaison. 


The mechanics of liaison depend in each case on the 
Psychological Warfare unit. Some had extensive networks of 
liaison officers; others had virtually none. In China during 
1943-44, the most minor tactical request for a leaflet had to 
be channeled all the way back to Theater Forward Echelon 
Headquarters, because the political situation was so touchy, 
the Chinese language so difficult, printing facilities so 
scarce, and qualified personnel so rare that there was no 
point in having channels cut across lower down. In France 
and Belgium, during 1944-45, Psychological Warfare units 
were established on a considerable scale at the army level, 
and liaison officers were widely scattered; it was possible for 
regimental or battalion commanders to make direct 
requests of liaison officers. 


Radio Support. 


On rare occasions, it becomes possible for radio support to 
be given a specific unit. The American standard-wave 
broadcasting station was set up in the vicinity of Lorient 
while that French port, still held by the Nazis, was under 
American siege. The History of the 2d Mobile Broadcasting 


Company*? describes the operation as being 


the first attempt to coordinate artillery, leaflet and radio 
propaganda. The station had learned the location of the billets of 
various [Nazi] units in the town, together with the names of their key 
personnel. With this information, a "game" was arranged with the 
artillery. One day, at a certain time, these units were addressed by 
name and their members were told to go outside their buildings and 
five minutes later they would receive a message. Precisely, five 
minutes later, leaflet shells released the messages advising surrender. 
The ability of the Americans to do things like that impressed the 
German soldiers with their hopeless position more than words. 


Obviously, such an operation required close contact with 
the enemy, plus known possession of standard-wave radio 
receivers by enemy personnel. 


Air Support. 


Normal communications channels, such as might be used 
for air-ground combat liaison, form one of the most valuable 
aids to the small unit. From time to time it is possible either 
for the unit to make up the leaflets (if it has a PW team) and 
to request their dropping by the associated air unit, or else 
to make a direct request to the appropriate higher 
Psychological Warfare headquarters, asking that the 
headquarters not only make up the leaflet but arrange for 
its dropping at a stated time. 


Leaflet-Discharging Weapons. 


The airplane was far and away the most important leaflet- 
distributing device. In the CBI Theater, there was developed 
a leaflet belly-tank of local design for use on pursuit planes. 
The belly-tank was converted to a leaflet-throwing machine. 
Adjustment of the controls could regulate the speed at 
which leaflets were discharged, so that the pilot could give 
enemy units or installations bursts of leaflets in precisely 
the same way that he would strafe them with machine guns. 
This, however, was exceptional, owing to the tremendous 


dispersion of the Japanese in the jungle and the need to 
conserve leaflets. In most instances, the leaflet bomb or 
leaflet box was the standard Air Force method of distributing 
leaflets. 


Among the ground weapons used for discharge of leaflets, 
there are the following: 


chemical warfare shells converted to leaflet use, 
especially smokeshells; 


almost every variety of available artillery shell (howitzers 
having proved especially useful); 


rifle grenades converted for leaflets; 


leaflet bundles with a small quantity of explosive, 
attached to a quick fuze, packed so as to be thrown ina 
manner similar to the manual throwing of a grenade. 


Mortars were probably the chief leaflet-throwing device on 
both the European and Asiatic fronts; the Germans went so 
far as to develop a special propaganda mortar. Smoke shells 
proved particularly easy to adapt. 


The firing of leaflet shells is a responsibility of the unit 
possessing the guns. Psychological Warfare teams were not 
issued their own guns, save for unit protection. The actual 
distribution of leaflet shells was effected, taking the Fifth 
Army as an example, in the following manner: 


The Army Combat Propaganda Team planned, cleared, 
printed and packed leaflets suitable for the occasion. 


The Team cleared with the Artillery Officer, Fifth Army, an 
agreement for an order to use the leaflets. 


The Team's own liaison officers transmit the order to the 
appropriate divisions and lower echelons. The order 


itself prescribed the times for picking up the leaflets 
from the ammunition dumps. 


The Team procures the empty shells and packs them with 
leaflets. 


The Army order allots 150 leaflet shells per division. 


The Team specifies, in the order, the time-limit within 
which the shells are to be used. 


Corps and/or division selects the specific targets, the 
general target being all enemy concentrations within 
range. 


In smaller units, the propaganda unit would often be 
placed in direct communication with a specific artillery unit, 
which would be charged with the responsibility for 
discharging the leaflet shells at opportune times. When a 
requesting unit asks for leaflets, and itself possesses the 
guns which could fire leaflet shells, it is entirely possible for 
the supplier to send leaflets ready-packed in the shells. 
However, even the most rapid shell-packing job takes 
considerably more time than the readying of aircraft for 
leaflet distribution. When it is considered that the plane not 
only discharges the leaflets, but delivers them from the 
Supply point, all in one operation, it will be seen that close 
air-ground coordination will often do a quicker, bigger job of 
leaflet saturation than could be achieved by the requesting, 
preparing, transporting and firing of leaflet shells. 


Contingencies of the Future. 


This text refers to known experience. Short of turning to the 
field of futuristic fiction, it is impossible to provide 
discussion of situations which have not been known in the 
American Army. The experiences of the Nazis and the 
Japanese cannot be taken by ourselves as wholly parallel, 


since those peoples, under dictatorship and_ rabid 
indoctrination, produced a different kind of army from the 
American. What should a small-unit commander do if his 
men thought they had been contaminated by airborne 
disease germs distributed by enemy bacteriological warfare 
planes? How should he act if his men were told by an enemy 
broadcast that they would be exposed to radiation which 
would cause anemia, cancer, or death—if they did not 
surrender immediately? What should he do if he finds 
himself cut off from all American supplies, operating a lonely 
unit in contaminated or dangerous areas, and then 
discovers that his own men are the victims of enemy black 
propaganda? How should he behave if his men get the idea 
that they are never going to be replaced, and if they 
suspect (either spontaneously or because of enemy action) 
that the unit has been abandoned by the American 
government and people? 


What could a commander do if a delegation called on him, 
right out in a zone of operations, and demanded a right to 
be heard? Suppose that he knew their complaints about 
food, rotation, danger, etc., to be justified, and knew at the 
Same time that the enemy had subverted some of his men 
into being either dupes or traitors. Suppose his men 
protested a lack of deep lead-lined shelters the day after 
enemy leaflets instructed the American soldiers to ask for 
such shelters. Should he treat all such enlisted men as 
traitors? Suppose he is faced with the specter of political 
treason, subversion, and revolution? American officers have 
not faced such problems since the days in which George 
Washington was Commander in Chief. War after war, we 
have gone into the fight with a profound confidence in our 
ability to win. Future war may hold forth no such assurance. 
If America is injured, her troops decimated, their homes 
exploded or poisoned by foreign atomic attack, brand-new 
questions of psychological warfare will be posed. No living 


American has ever had to face such problems. This is no 
assurance that they will never occur. Upon the manhood, 
the fairness, the sheer intelligence of small-unit 
commanders there may fall the unexpected task of holding 
their units together in the face of disastrous psychological 
attack. 


Surrender Leaflets. 


Surrender leaflets are the infantry of the propaganda war. 
They go in and finish the job to which the preceding years of 
radio broadcasts, the demoralization of the home front, the 
Campaigns of news and morale materials to troops, and the 
actual air, ground, and sea attacks have led up. 


Sudden use of surrender leaflets on a victorious or 
unprepared enemy is not likely to take effect. The Japanese 
surrender leaflets dropped on the Americans in Southwest 
Pacific were issued without previous materials readying the 
Americans. Furthermore, they were dropped when the 
American situation was plainly improving, and when 
American soldiers were not likely to be thinking about 
Surrender in order to get individual escape from the war. 


The preparation of surrender leaflets calls for the tactical 
use of printing facilities. This is the job of the combat 
propaganda unit, with its high-speed press, its liaison with 
both ground and air forces, its up-to-the-minute intelligence 
on enemy movements, situation, and order of battle. The 
enemy should be given leaflets showing him how clearly he 
is pinned down, identifying him, generally stripping him of 
the sense of secrecy and the trust in his commanders that 
make it possible for him to go on fighting. When surrender 
can be effected, he should be given the simplest, plainest 
command the circumstances allow. In the case of the 
Japanese, there were difficulties on the American side about 


letting the Japanese come over to surrender; too many of 
them were suspected of having tucked hand grenades into 
their fundoshi. Many a Japanese started out for the Allied 
lines and failed to make his peaceful intentions plain 
enough. The result was a strong deterrent to other Japanese 
who may have been trying to decide whether they wanted 
to surrender or not. 
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Figure 63: Action Type: Air-Rescue Facilities. These leaflets from 
China Theater were designed to help the work of the Fourteenth 
Air Force. Action called for from the civilians included the 
assistance of hurt flyers, the identification of Americans as allies 
and not as Japanese when they parachuted to the ground, the 
avoidance of bridges and other bomb targets. 


It was found that the bright white leaflet with the 
identifying stripes on it (figure 69) would be shown to our 
troops, who could be taught to hold their fire when they saw 
Japanese carrying that type of leaflet. To the Japanese, the 
plainness of the surrender formula was a considerable help 
in coming over. 
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Figure 64: Pre-Action News. Psychological warfare facilities can 
be extremely helpful in favorable situations. One of the most 
important ways of developing a favorable situation is to 
predispose enemy soldiers toward the idea of surrendering. News 
of surrender, emphasis on the comforts and relief of prisoners of 
war, and above all, emphasis on their numerousness can 
contribute to the actual act of surrender. This newspaper looks 
like a newspaper, but its chief emphasis is on the extent of 
Surrenders. 


Variations on the surrender leaflet include the following 
devices: 


Letters, with signatures blacked out, of prisoners of war 
who havefound conditions decent and who are enjoying 
rest, good care, and good food; 


Photographs, with the faces blocked out when security 
procedures or the rules of war so require, showing 
enemy prisoners actually enjoying the benefits of being 
out of the war; 


Political arguments to the effect that the highest duty of 
the soldier is to his country (or Emperor) and that if he 
dies for the sake of some general in a foolish war, he will 
be denying his country a fine postwar citizen like 
himself, needed for reconstruction and progress; 


A list of the foods available to surrenderees (see figure 13, 
from World War |); 


A statement of the conditions of military imprisonment, 
reaffirming the rules of the Geneva convention; 


The promise that the potential prisoner will be allowed 
mail communication with home; 


Anger-motif, showing scum and profiteers at home, and 
attempting to induce surrender by telling the soldier 
that he is being made a sucker; 


Obscene pictures, showing naked women, designed to 
make the involuntary celibate so desirous of women 
that he surrenders out of bad nerves. japanese idea, 
and did not work; the troops naturally kept the 
pornography but merely despised the Japanese as queer 
little people for having sent it. This type cannot be 
illustrated; the Library of Congress has copies ina 
locked file.) 
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Figure 65: Direct Commands to Enemy Forces. As the situation 
develops against the enemy, it becomes possible to use leaflets 
to force the surrender of enemy troops by direct command. This 
kind of appeal is lost when enemy morale remains irrationally 
high because of a beloved commander or some_ other 
unpredictable factor, but in normal situations it either forces the 


enemy commander's hand or leaves him with a deteriorating 
force. 
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Figure 66: Basic Types: Contingency Commands. Leaflets can be 
made up in advance to govern typical situations which may arise. 
This "Command to the Scattered German Troop Units" orders all 
isolated German remnants to surrender to the nearest Allied 
force. 
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Figure 67: Tactical Surrender Leaflets. Enemy troops often fail to 
understand why they should’ surrender. Under such 
circumstances, it is useful to send them a map, showing them 


plainly what their situation is. If misrepresentation is done at this 
point, it will be at the cost of loss of credence later on. These 
leaflets were prepared to prevent Japanese units in the 
Philippines from staging last-ditch fights after surrender of Japan. 
Similar maps had been used for tactical purposes earlier. 


The effective surrender leaflet frequently turns language 
difficulties into an asset. Whole series of leaflets will teach 
the enemy soldier how to say, "I surrender," in the language 
of the propagandist. The words, "Ei sorrender," were made 
familiar to every German soldier; it is simply the phonetic 
spelling of English for Germans to pronounce. Surrender is 
not merely a case of transferring loyalties; it is a highly 
dangerous operation for most infantrymen. It takes nerve if 
done deliberately. The voluntary surrenderee risks being 
shot by some exasperated officer or comrade on his own 
side; he risks court-martial for treason if his surrender is 
wilful and his side wins the war; he may run into a trigger- 
happy enemy who will shoot him; he may fail to make 
himself understood to the enemy. Therefore surrender 
leaflets try to catch some simple procedure, to indoctrinate 
the enemy soldier with routine things which he can do when 
the opportunity arises. Of all leaflets, those most effective 
(most closely tied in with unconscious preparation for 
eventual conscious choice) are the ones dealing specifically 
with concrete treatment of prisoners of war. The surrender 
leaflet itself can be used as an authorization to surrender. 
The enemy soldier who carries a leaflet around with him, 
just in case he may need it, is already partially subverted 
from enemy service. 
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Figure 68: Basic Types: Surrender Leaflet. The surrender leaflet 
shown was not welcomed by the Japanese because it indicated 
that the Japanese soldier using it wished to surrender. This was 
very vulgar and depressing indeed, and few Japanese soldiers 
would accept such a humiliation. Except for its wording, the 
leaflet is good. As large as a big magazine cover, it is white with 
red and blue trim and can be identified readily. 


Other Action Leaflets. 


In World War II there were ample opportunities to surrender 
on most fronts. In subsequent conflicts, however, it is quite 
possible that surrendering will be physically unfeasible, 
because the surrenderee will have no one at hand to whom 
to surrender (see below, pages 248-250). Recourse may 
then be had to a type of leaflet only occasionally used in 
World War IIl—the leaflet which calls on enemy troops to 
perform some action other than surrender. The commonest 
of these is desertion—when it is known that enemy forces 
are being held in a dangerous spot by their own command, 
and when there is a fair probability that heavy artillery or air 
attack can be concentrated on the area which has been 
strewn with leaflets. (A bluff normally fails, and moreover 
discredits later operations of the same kind, whereas a 


successful and_ fulfilled threat builds up cumulative 
credibility among the enemy audience.) When long range 
weapons are used, it may be possible to address troops by 
leaflet before the attack, suggesting that they remove 
themselves, as individuals, to places of safety; such an 
operation would assist enemy disorganization. The author 
knows of no case where the Germans did this with their V-I 
or V-2 bombs, but figure 3 applied to both civilians and 
troops in the cities marked for destruction by incendiary B- 
29 raids. 


Black action appeals may teach the enemy troops how to 
malinger, may present political or ethnic arguments to 
troops known to be members of minorities or satellite 
nationalities (for example, Poles in Nazi service), with the 
intent that these mutiny, or may—at the very end of a war— 
call upon enemy troops as units to cease resistance and to 
await a later opportunity for organized surrender. 


Loudspeaker Units. 


The use of the amplified human voice developed slowly in 
World War Il. Improvised units were set up in North Africa, in 
the Italian landings, at Anzio, and in the Normandy 
operations. At times these talked over valuable groups of 
enemy prisoners, but their range did not go beyond two 
hundred yards, which sharply limited their utility. The Navy 
was simultaneously experimenting with Polly Planes in the 
Pacific, which flew at considerable altitudes over islands and 
talked to the Japanese troops on the ground. 


Figure 69: Improved Surrender Leaflet. The new leaflet which did 
bring the Japanese in was better phrased. It did not mention the 
nasty word, surrender, but said, "| Cease Resistance." It also 
showed the Japanese how to carry the leaflet so as to persuade 
the triggery Americans that he was not holding a hand grenade 
behind it. The back of the leaflet, instead of being left blank, 
Showed happy Japanese prisoners enjoying American captivity, 
their faces left identifiable as Japanese but blanked out enough 
to head off individual identification. Compare this with figure 4, 
the Passierschein we used on the Germans. 


Ultimate success came with the development of 
loudspeakers on tank mounts. These developed a range of 
two miles with the result that they had real value in combat 
operations. In April, 1945, a loudspeaker tank with the XIX 
Corps made an average of twenty broadcasts a day during 
action. Short talks were given to the enemy troops just 
before attack. Attacks were then withheld long enough to 
permit prisoners to come in. The attacks were then 
launched, lifted after a pause to permit more prisoners to 
come in, and finally pushed through. This tactic worked 
particularly well at road blocks where enemy troops were 
flanked. In the Teutoburger Wald a whole platoon was 
persuaded to surrender. At Hildesheim two hundred and fifty 


prisoners came over together. Elsewhere in the drive into 
Germany, the Germans came over in even greater numbers, 
but the situation was then so obviously at its best for us that 
they probably would have responded similarly to command 
banners, black words on white background, such as the 
ancient Chinese imperial forces used to carry around for 
tactical communication with bandits and rebels. 


On Okinawa tank-mounted loudspeakers were ingeniously 
hooked up. The American tank officers and crews obviously 
could not speak good colloquial Japanese. The Japanese 
troops were dug in like rodents, and in a condition of 
desperation that made them fight cruelly and suicidally. 
Even if the Americans shelled the openings of their cave 
mouths or ran armored bulldozers over the holes, burying 
Japanese alive, there was the chance that the Japanese 
would run through long underground passages and pop up 
later, possibly at night, to cause more damage before they 
were killed. With Americans and Japanese unable to talk to 
one another, this condition might have led to a severe loss 
of American life in mopping up hundreds upon hundreds of 
such minute Japanese strongholds. The American tanks had 
loudspeakers mounted on many of them; they had radio 
telephone communication, that could be used between the 
different tanks on a tank team, or—it was an alternative, 
and could not be used simultaneously—could be employed 
for the commanding tank to communicate back to 
headquarters. 


At headquarters, American Japanese, whose American 
accents had been trained out of their voices in special 
public-speaking classes, sat ready and waiting. 


The tank team would come into the valley, and the 
American commander would look the situation over. He 
would cut his radio telephone into communication with 
headquarters, and would then say: 


"Hillside ahead of me. No characterizing features. Five or 
six holes, but | can't tell which ones have Japanese in them. 
| can get up the hill. There are two trees at the crest of the 
hill, and a bunch of these native graves over on the left." 


The American-Japanese at headquarters would Say: 
“Regular announcement, sir? Do you want them to assemble 
by the graves or at the trees?" 


"Tell them to stand in front of the graves. That way they'll 
be coming down hill. Want to be cut in?" 


"Yes, sir," says the headquarters man. 


The tank commander would then cut his radiophone into a 
relay, and the tanks which had loudspeakers would 
automatically connect the loudspeaker units direct with the 
radio telephone. A voice, loud as the voice of a god, would 
fill the entire valley, coming from everywhere at once and 
speaking good clear Japanese: 


"Attention, Japanese troops, attention! This is the 
American tank commander calling. | am going to destroy all 
resistance in this valley. Attention! | have flame-throwers. 
These will be used on all dugouts and caves. Attention! 
Flame-throwers will be employed. Gunfire will close the cave 
mouths. No Japanese personnel can expect to escape. 
Japanese personnel commanded to cease resistance. 
Japanese personnel commanded to cease resistance. 
Japanese personnel must assemble in front of native burial 
place, to American left flank, Japanese right flank." 


The tank commander would watch, while the loudspeakers 
blared. First one Japanese, then more would come in small 
knots to the assembly place as directed. The commander 
would then cut the American-Japanese back in and Say, 


"| think they're holding out on the hill crest. Try that. Just a 
minute or two. If they don't start coming, I'll go after them 
and cut you in just when | reach the top...." 


"Yes, sir. Which part of the hill crest, sir?" 
"I can't tell. Anywhere." 


An die dberlebenden 
Soldaten und Offiziere der 


ees eee | 
Figure 70: End of War. This leaflet helped the war to end, just as 
did the great leaflet which submitted the Japanese surrender 
terms back to the Japanese people. On one side the leaflet 
carries news from the Wehrmacht's last defeats; on the other it 
takes up the future of Germany as determined by the Crimea 
Conference. 


STAY 
Live fo sae et Pace 
———— 


The speakers would be cut back in: "Attention, Japanese 
forces remaining on hill crest. Japanese forces just behind us 
under command of Colonel Musashi surrendered last night 
and are now well taken care of. You are being given the 
Same chance. Attention, | will soon come up the hill..." 


A few more Japanese figures, small as ants on a sand 
dune, would come into sight on the hill and begin 
clambering down to the point of surrender.*4 


PART FOUR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AFTER WORLD 
WAR II 


CHAPTER 14 
The "Cold War" and Seven Small Wars 


The period after 1945 has turned out to be considerably 
more turbulent than most Americans expected. Though the 
victory over Fascism and Japanese militarism has proved to 
be psychologically and historically complete, the struggles 
between the victors have developed such mistrust and 
bitterness as to create a present-day equivalent of the 
Thirty Years' War, rather than a period of peace as it was 
understood by educated men of the nineteenth century. 


Along with many other military and political phenomena, 
psychological warfare has been thrust into a period of "no 
war and no peace" which has proved to be extraordinarily 
difficult for Western men to deal with either emotionally or 
intellectually.4° Such phrases as Churchill's term, "the Iron 
Curtain," and Walter Lippmann's coinage, "the Cold War," 
have become a part of civilized speech throughout the 
world. They have obscured almost as much as they have 
explained. It is entirely conceivable that an adequate 
description of the present historical period will only be 
written after the forces now operating have ceased to be 
significant; at that future time it may be possible for serious 
and reflective men to determine what happened in the 
middle of the twentieth century. 


Recognition and Delay. 


One of the preeminent factors in the psychological and 
opinion aspect of the turmoil in the mid-twentieth century 
has been the very sharp contrast between the time on 
which a given event occurred, the delay between the 
occurrence of the event and the final understanding of that 
event in their own terms by the strategic policy-makers 
affected, and the successful recognition of the event in 
policy papers looking toward a further future. The political 
and strategic character of much recent military history has 
therefore been a grotesque comedy of errors—ridiculous if it 
were not so deadly serious—involving the lives of the major 
urban populations of the world. 


An event such as the liberation of Indochina from 
Japanese military occupation in 1945, met competently and 
reasonably by the standards of an anticipated "world of 
1946," which unfortunately never materialized, led to the 
frustrations, bloodshed, deceit, and warfare of the late 
1940s, and by 1954 became partially intelligible as a facet 
of the free world's struggle against Communism. 


New Interpretations of Policy and Propaganda. 


Polemic writing has been done concerning the role of 
propaganda, psychological warfare, psychological strategy, 
and comparable operations. In many instances the polemics 
have involved the presentation of two sides, each of which 
was right—one side maintaining that the old-fashioned 
world of free, sovereign nations, meeting in a parliament of 
man as constituted in the United Nations, could and should 
use the "realities" of traditional power politics as a guide to 
the present and the future, and should avoid the 
hopelessness, terrorism, and_ fanaticism of chronic 
ideological war; the other side with equal merits has often 


argued that the ideological war is here, that its deniers are 
the witting or unwitting sympathizers or appeasers of 
Communism, that their "realities" are outmoded, and that 
the United States must face up to a crusade which will end 
in annihilation or death for either the Communist system or 
the constitutional democratic group of states. 


What such polemics overlook is the terrifying probability 
that events may happen so rapidly that no one on either the 
Communist or anti-Communist side is capable _ of 
assimilating a new datum, such as the development of the 
hydrogen bomb, the death of Stalin, or the appearance of 
Israel among the nations, until well after the event has 
occurred. The occurrence of public events in all past 
civilizations has involved a considerable number of public 
agreements on the major hypotheses concerned; as pointed 
out earlier in this book, the antagonists in older wars 
usually, though not always, Knew what the war was about. 
Today the spiritual, psychological, logical, and scientific 
inconsistencies and paradoxes within each system are so 
deep as to make the definition of long-range goals almost 
impossible. Any one goal, such as the establishment of 
peace, the appreciation of an international system of 
alliances against aggression, the maintenance of national 
sovereignty, the protection of a free-enterprise economy, 
the assurance of self-determination to non-self-governing 
peoples, or the like, may, if emphasized, contradict the 
concomitant goals which support it. 


Communist and  Anti-Communist Psychological 
Events. 


Each of the two major systems has strengths of its own. The 
Communist strengths are sometimes too apparent to 
Americans, so much so that Americans exaggerate 
Communist power and overlook serious deficiencies in the 


economies and the political character of the Communist 
group of nations. The Communists can suppress dissidence 
with a fanatical party line: the price they pay is the abrupt 
shifting of that line as international situations change. The 
Communists can appeal to youth by their dogmatic faith 
that they are the masters of the probable future of the 
world: they risk much if this faith does not pay off and if the 
world's youth sometimes turns against them because they 
promise too much and deliver too little. The Communists 
operating from an_e allegedly material basis offer 
psychological and spiritual values of a perverted kind, but 
have very considerable propaganda value; they give people 
a chance to sacrifice themselves, to work for causes greater 
than their individual personalities, "something to die for," 
and an apparent understanding of history: yet the 
Communists also risk psychological exhaustion and cynicism 
among their élite cadres as well as among their mass 
followings. 


In the next chapter, concerning strategic information 
operations of the United States Government in the foreign 
field, there will be further discussion of the psychological 
strengths of the free world; we will say at this point that in 
the light of the strategic and military contexts of the 
postwar period the free world has had the advantages of 
modesty, relaxation, and elasticity. Among Americans, even 
among intelligent Americans, it is frequent to find the 
assumption being made that the chief strength of the free 
world consists of its legal rights and its democratic political 
processes, rather than in its actual (not merely formal) 
toleration of many points of view and its actual relaxation of 
the populations under its control. 


Since the free world is not committed to victory as much 
as is the Communist world, it can afford more defeats 
without a corresponding loss of morale. Since the free world 
has not promised a Utopian future, it can go from the reality 


of the 1950s to whatever realities the 1960s or the 1970s 
may bring without a sharp letdown in morale or widespread 
heartbreak among its most gifted advocates. In Cold War 
terms the free world is committed to fighting, but not to 
victory, while the Communists are committed to the actual 
though remote promise of triumph for their system 
throughout the world. The citizens of the United States can 
therefore contemplate the survival of the USSR or its 
annihilation and replacement by a democratic Russia with 
equanimity; their Soviet opposite numbers, group for group 
and class for class, cannot be as detached from the 
struggle. 


Over all of us there hangs the entirely uncertain future 
raised by possible use of atomic bombs, hydrogen bombs, 
and other novel weapons—a future about which former 
Governor Adlai Stevenson felt so gloomy that he said 
another war would end civilization. (The rejoinder can, of 
course, be made that if another war would end civilization 
anyhow, win, lose, or draw, the United States might as well 
disband its defense forces now and enjoy life for the few 
short years that remain.) 


The Cold War. 


In some respects the Cold War is not novel. It resembles the 
intercivilizational wars of the past in which competing 
civilizations with definite moral and political foundations 
fought one another for final survival. This kind of warfare is 
very different indeed from struggles waged between nations 
which have a common civilization and which have a 
common interest in the preservation of that civilization. The 
Americans of the 1950s are waging a struggle much more 
like that between the Protestants and Catholics in the years 
1618-48 than they are to the Civil War of 1861-65 or the 
Revolutionary War of 1775-81. In some respects we 


Americans are back all the way to the fight between the 
Aztecs and Cortez or the struggle between Chinese and 
Chams in ancient Annam. What Mr. Lippmann calls merely a 
Cold War is something deeper, bigger, and worse than any 
war Americans have ever known before. The only parallel to 
it was the struggle between settlers and Indians on our own 
frontier: our battles with the Indians at least had the 
advantage of never leaving us with the hideous dread that 
the American Indians might sweep a White and Christian 
civilization from this continent. 


Nature of the Cold War. 


The Cold War is therefore a struggle, the beginnings of 
which can be found at any one of several dates (1848, 1917 
and 1943 are some of those given) which is now being 
waged between non-Communist states and a Communist 
group of nations. No one now living can speak with 
assurance of the outcome. Only the most foolhardy of 
optimists could visualize a world in which the better aspects 
of each system would be developed and the _ factors 
common to each would be underscored and strengthened as 
Supports for a peace-seeking international system under the 
UN. The struggle is larger than a war because it comprises 
pre-belligerent, belligerent, and post-belligerent activities 
both in global wars and in a possible general war. On the 
Communist side the techniques include sabotage, 
revolution, conspiracy, and fanatical organization. On the 
anti-Communist side a family of para-military weapons is 
gradually being developed and may or may not be thrown 
into the struggle. No war was ever as bitter or uncertain as 
this one because war, whatever its demerits, at least 
commits the nations to combat and to victory. War has the 
Supreme merit of decision. The Cold War does not: people 


have to fight it without knowing what it is or what they 
would get out of it if they could obtain the advantage.*° 


Origins of the Cold War. 


In retrospect it is easy to argue that the Communist system 
has been fighting all non-Communist systems ever since 
1848; that the Soviet system has been in a moral condition 
of war with all other governments since 1917; that the 
democratic-Soviet alliance against the Fascist powers during 
1941-45 was a sham and a fraud covering a three-cornered 
war; and that therefore attempts at a good alliance between 
non-Communists and Communists were shams, mistakes, or 
frauds. This is easy to say in the 1950s; it was not so 
apparent in the 1940s. 


It can even be argued that Yalta, and everything for which 
Yalta stands, was a tragic mistake and yet a blessed one. If 
the Western powers had not attempted to deal amicably 
with the Soviet Union at Yalta the Western peoples, already 
hypersensitized in matters of conscience, might have 
attributed to themselves and to their posterity an 
unbearable burden of guilt. We and our children might have 
gone down fighting while wondering in our innermost 
hearts, "Why didn't we make a real try to avoid war with 
Soviet Russia?" 


Though the Teheran and Yalta agreements have been 
violated by the USSR almost from the moment they were 
concluded, it can be argued that the Western world was 
wise in experimenting with appeasement because it 
liberated our consciences for future struggle. No one can 
possibly argue that we did not try to get along with the 
Communist system, that we failed to offer the Communists 
a reasonable share in the world of power politics, or that we 
threatened the Communists with aggression during the 


course of our anti-fascist struggle. For better or for worse, 
we did try to get along with them. We have failed. 


Why have we failed? 


The failure seems to be much more on the side of the 
Communists than on the side of the free nations. Though it 
is possible for Left-liberals or hypercritical intellectuals to 
find fault with the U.S. and British position in this respect or 
that, short of extreme nit-picking it must be argued that the 
Communists jumped the gun on the Western powers in 
almost every case. Tito, while still in agreement with 
Moscow, proved implacable toward the constitutional 
Yugoslav government and the Church as they had existed 
before 1941. While Roosevelt was still living the Lublin Poles 
prepared a savage double-cross of the London Poles. 
Whether Communist action arose from a lamentable fear of 
our own aggressiveness, or a Machiavellian plan to conquer 
the world does not, at any time, matter very much; what 
matters is the almost indisputable fact that in many parts of 
the world the Communists undertook the initiative against 
the anti-Communists. 


(The first edition of this book, PsYcHoLoGicAL WARFARE, WaS 
written in 1946 and published in 1948; the second edition is 
being completed eight years later, in 1954. Any reader who 
contrasts the two editions will see at a glance that the 
author, although suspicious of Communism, had no real 
anticipation of the fury or seriousness of the Communist 
attack upon the non-Communist world, nor of the strategic 
arguments and responsibilities which the free world would 
therewith be forced to accept.) 


The Cold War and the Actual Fighting. 


As late as 1948, when the talented and bold-minded Lt. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was Deputy Chief of Staff, the 


U.S. Army's psychological warfare facilities at the General 
Staff level consisted of a few paper assignments to colonels 
in operations and in training together with your author as a 
part-time consultant and one girl stenographer to keep the 
filles. By 1953 these numbers were multiplied by the 
hundreds. Each of the military services has accepted its 
responsibility so that by 1953 there was not merely one 
Army PsyWar system, but there were at least five separate 
organizations in the U.S. Government in different places and 
at five levels directly concerned with these problems. 


Figure 71: Official Chinese Letter. This surrender pass from Korea 
shows intelligent American use of materials from another culture 
—The ancient format, in this case, of the traditional Chinese 
bureaucratic letter. 


A curious division of responsibilities not anticipated by the 
Creel Committee of World War | or the OWI of World War Il 
arose in the Washington of the Cold War period. While the 
military establishments were given jurisdiction over 
propaganda activities connected with actual combat, other 
propaganda activities were kept largely in civilian hands, 
though simultaneously the direction of civilian policy at its 
very highest level became para-military through the 
influence of the National Security Council. 


In other words, most of the national foreign-policy 
decisions at the highest level have been dictated in recent 


years by strategic considerations. They have been National 
Security Council decisions, not Cabinet-type decisions of the 
kind which might have been made in the years of William 
McKinley or Warren G. Harding. Yet, even though the 
decisions have been strategic in type, the propaganda 
implementation of these decisions has fallen for the greater 
part on the State Department and on the economic aid 
program facilities, not on the military. The military have 
been pretty strictly confined to those aspects of propaganda 
which directly pertain to combat areas. By 1953 U.S. leaders 
had begun to understand the situation with which they had 
been dealing since 1947 and in light of that necessarily 
belated but correct appreciation of their own position, the 
William Jackson Committee began to recommend that 
propaganda policy be written not as something self- 
contained, but be considered an integral part of every other 
U.S. Government decision possessing world situation or 
news impact. 


The Cold War and the Home Front. 


Among editors, professors, officers, officials, and other 
experts concerned with foreign affairs, there has been 
frequent lamentation that the American people did not take 
the great struggle of our time more seriously. The contrary 
Should be argued, at least by way of contrast. 


If it is true that the United States is engaged in a major 
struggle, if it is further true that this struggle has no visible 
end, if this struggle threatens all of us and our children as 
well with lifetimes of tension and violent deaths under ultra- 
destructive weapons, one may quite reasonably ask the 
question, Which is the better reaction for the bulk of the 
American population: normality, emotional health, mild 
irresponsibility, and the stockpiling of nervous and physical 
strength for a time of trial which may lie far ahead; or, 


alternatively, tension now, worry now, responsibility now, 
fatigue now, all the way through from the uncertain present 
across the bitter and perilous future to the months of near- 
Armageddon which may lie fifteen, twenty, or thirty years 
ahead? 


Sadly and seriously, with no attempt at cleverness or 
mockery, a staff officer could argue today that the American 
people should leave their worries to their leaders so as to be 
strong when the time of trouble comes. In the field of civil 
defense, for instance, it is grotesque to spend billions on 
offense and little on the saving of American lives. On second 
glance, this may not be so grotesque after all. The 
technological advance of fissionable and thermonuclear 
weapons is so rapid, the development of guided missiles 
and other carrying instruments so_ swift and = so 
unpredictable, that a 1955 model civil-defense system 
might become a fool's paradise by 1960. If this be true, it is 
better to live as well as we can to maintain the profession of 
arms at an adequate level, to hope (quite irrationally) for 
the best, and to let the dead of the future bury their dead as 
best they may.*” 


Alternatives to Victory and Defeat. 


In a cold war, aS Opposed to a war, the role of the armed 
services is to deter the enemy, not fight the enemy, and the 
purpose of the government is to achieve an accommodation 
(in the sense of an arrangement satisfactory to both sides), 
not a victory. If this is correct, serious reappraisal must be 
made of the U.S. PsyWar position as well as of our strategic 
thinking. 


The alternatives to victory and defeat are forms of 
survival of the competitors. The entire health of each 
competing civilization matters. It is obvious enough to 


Americans that we must remain prosperous, free, 
constitutional, democratic. It goes without saying that we 
must, as far as our individual fortunes permit us, retain our 
belief in God and derive from religious beliefs those spiritual 
strengths not available to the Communists. What is not 
often raised is the equally important factor of the conquest 
of probability. 


Wars are much more often won by people who are sure 
they are going to win than by people who know that they 
would /ike to win, but who think at the same time that they 
will probably be defeated. The over-confidence of a Cortez 
or a Mao Tse-tung may seem insane to many of us. With the 
passion for security so prevalent in individual and national 
lives, both the Western powers and the_ individuals 
comprising them grotesquely exaggerate the margin of 
safety which they need in which to survive. 


Part of this springs from the fact that much of our 
civilization is not forward-looking, that neither young 
Americans nor old Americans have a clear-cut or hopeful 
picture of what the world should be, will be, and must be, by 
A.D. 2055. On the Communist side it is frequent, but not 
universal, to discover that the best Communist cadres are 
made up of men who are dead sure that Communism will 
win, who are equally sure that Communism does not have to 
be right in order to win, and who are sure that "objectively 
and scientifically" (whatever that may mean), the 
Communist system is almost certainly destined to succeed. 
If Communism cannot get out of succeeding, the 
responsibility of the individual Communist becomes 
bearable; he is still seriously and tragically responsible for 
the expediting or the delaying of the inevitable, but he does 
not take the mantle of God or Karl Marx and state that this 
is the world as he wishes it to be and that the world of his 
desires will come into existence if, and only if, he fulfills his 
personal responsibilities to the utmost. 


In Asia, perhaps more than in Europe, there are many 
persons who are turning toward Communism, not because 
they think it is good or just, or even because it is powerful, 
but simply because it Is likely. Every individual in his own 
life has known that he cannot undo the passage of time, the 
aging of his body, the death of his loved ones, the loss of 
opportunities which might have been seized, or even his 
own death; in their individual lives men of all nations 
perform the feat, characteristic of the human being and 
apparently shared by no other species of life, of living from 
day to day in a constant reconciliation of the past and 
present with their own estimate of the probable future. At 
times in history, that which should happen seems to be 
unleashed like spiritual lightning and men rally in frenzy 
around causes which for the year or the decade seem 
inspiring, terrifyingly beautiful, and within human reach; 
through most of history, that which Its apt to occur provides 
a more sober guide to the future and men prepare to live in 
accordance with its standards. 


In the battle of the probabilities the PsyWar of the Western 
powers has been weak, high-pitched, and uncertain, while 
the insistence of the Communist themes has been as 
monotonous and hypnotic as a jungle drum. For better or for 
worse, the Communists have broken a path through to what 
they think to be the future; we of other nations have not. 


The chief element of anti-Communist victory—practical, 
sober expectation of a certain and final downfall of the 
Soviet system—has thus far been lacking on the anti- 
Communist side. 


The Communists, on the contrary, have unreasonably, 
provocatively, and untruthfully raved, screamed, shrieked, 
and lied to bring about that better world which, curiously 
enough, their most effective cadres considered to be an 
inevitable world. Thus the UN prisoners held by the 


Communists during the Korean war were subjected to a 
constant bombardment of Communist propaganda 
concerning their personal responsibilities before history and 
the opportunities which they would have to serve peace and 
mankind, as these noble concepts are set forth on the Red 
side. 


The End of the Cold War. 


If the hypothesis set forth above (page 251, note 3), 
namely, that the Cold War may turn out to be unendable 
war except in terms which no living man can visualize, it 
may be true that appreciation of the role of psychological 
warfare (whatever it may later be called) in this struggle 
may have to wait a few more years. One factor often 
overlooked on the American side has been the /imitation of 
the originators. Propaganda, to be effective among foreign 
peoples or foreign armies, cannot and should not outrun the 
strategic capabilities or the political intentions of the issuing 
power. 


It does no good for an American propaganda radio to 
pledge battle to the death while the U.S. press services 
amiably discuss an accommodation with the Communists. 
Comparably, an official propaganda plan to make the people 
of France feel that the Americans love and admire them is 
not very realistic if, in terms of column-inches of French 
press material, unofficial American utterances are related to 
France to the effect that the French are washed up, their 
cause in Indochina hopeless, their economy unviable, and 
their political goals foolish. The years 1950-54, during which 
the Korea struggle took place and in which NATO and the 
European Defense Community (EDC) came to prominence, 
often showed a proclivity on the part of U.S. official 
propagandists to go far beyond that which their home public 


would support. Need it be said that the effects on foreign 
public opinion were possibly deflationary? 


An imaginable end to the Cold War may lie in neither 
victory nor defeat, in neither accommodation § nor 
reconciliation, but in the development of more, newer, and 
different quarrels. Hostility of Protestant and Catholic faded 
out in Europe when the hostility of French, Germans, 
Spaniards, and other nationalities came to be more 
important. It is a problem for the psychiatrist and sociologist 
to answer if they can. Is it possible that semantics of war- 
causing quarrels can be superseded by anything other than 
different quarrels? A tension-free civilization is imaginable; 
given the characteristics of most present-day cultures it is 
scarcely more than merely imaginable.*® 


If within the limits of practical possibility one were to list 
the hypothetical requirements for an end of the Cold War, 
the following might stand forth: 


(1) General war leading to destruction of either the 
Communist or non-Communist systems; or 


(2) Prolongation of the present Cold War atmosphere until 
new and more interesting quarrels arise which make the 
present ones obsolete; or 


(3) Reconciliation of the Communist and anti-Communist 
systems, by some process not now imaginable, along 
the general lines of Franklin D. Roosevelt's "Grand 
Design;" or 


(4) Collapse of all major civilizations under impact of 
fissionable and thermonuclear weapons; or 


(5) Gradual erosion of the anti-Communist world and an 
eventual Communist victory by sustained Communist 
successes short of war—or the alternative of gradual 
erosion of the Communist world and the creation of a 


constitutionalist and libertarian probability of victory, 
also without the outbreak of general war. 


It would be a brave and foolish man who would say which 
of these the world should expect, but it would be a stupid 
Staff officer who did not anticipate at least one of them and 
who did not as a military officer or government official do 
his best to bring about "victory" in a form which his side 
could define, recognize, welcome, and achieve.*? 


The Seven Small Wars. 


The foregoing extensive discussion of the Cold War has 
been included because it explains a great deal of the 
apparent contradictoriness, irresoluteness, and uncertainty 
of the small wars which have occurred since the end of 
World War Il. The seven small wars fall into a threefold 
pattern, if China is excluded (China is taken up in the next 
section). This is the first pattern; five of the seven wars were 
Asian struggles against the Western powers: Korea, 
Indochina, the Philippines (in which Communist Filipinos 
regard the United States as their ultimate enemy), Malaya, 
and Indonesia. In Korea and Indochina the struggle came to 
be Communist-controlled. In Indonesia the struggle ended in 
a nationalist victory. In the Philippines the struggle 
degenerated into petty skirmishes between a_ native 
constitutional government and Communist extremists. One 
war was an expression of European nationalism on the soil 
of Asia, with the creation of the new state of Israel. The third 
category is, of course, the special case presented by the 
Indian-Pakistani fighting which is a struggle between Asian 
nationalisms without much intervention from_ either 
European colonialism or Communism. 


The most important of these wars were the five in Korea, 
Indochina, the Philippines, Malaya, and Indonesia. The 


Israeli struggle appears pretty well settled as a fighting war 
and the India-Pakistan issue appears not to be one which 
will lead to general war between those two countries. The 
predominant group of wars shows variations of the same 
components in different quantities. 


Each was a reaction to the fall of Japan's short-lived East 
Asia military empire. Each involved partial or complete 
resistance to economic affiliation with the capitalist world. 
Each had an ingredient, though these differed in stress and 
direction, of local Asian nationalism. Except for Indonesia, 
each eventually became a part of the world-wide front 
between Communism and anti-Communism. These wars 
deserve consideration one at a time for their PsyWar 
content. 


Figure 72: Intimidation Pattern. A Korean-language leaflet 
maximizes the threat to enemy ground personnel of U. S. air 
operations. The enemy dug in. 


The Special Case of China. 


None of the wars mentioned above was as bloody or as 
tragic as the Chinese civil war between Communists and 


Nationalists which ended with a Red victory in 1949. The 
China situation is too complicated to be summed up ina 
single paragraph. The political, economic, and propaganda 
components on each side of that war are as yet not 
completely assessed. 


For instance, one of the major factors in the defeat of the 
Nationalists consisted of the withdrawal of the Japanese 
managers and technicians from China as well as of those 
Japanese troops who had been maintaining a degree of law 
and order in Manchuria and North China. This withdrawal 
was not only sought by such "progressives" in the State 
Department as John Stewart Service and Alger Hiss; it was 
also enthusiastically endorsed by conservatives such as 
General Wedemeyer, who shipped the Japanese out and 
General MacArthur, who received them. No American, right- 
wing or left-wing, seriously proposed replacing the Japanese 
with United States or United Nations personnel until the 
Nationalists had enough trainees to manage a modern, 
capitalist China. By withdrawing the Japanese the 
Nationalists and the Allies destroyed the political and 
economic system under which the Nationalists proposed to 
operate and were then astonished when the Nationalists 
met defeat. 


In the China policy situation the contribution of 
Communist covert propaganda within the United States in 
preventing aid to Chiang in the crucial years of 1947, 1948 
and 1949 should not be overlooked; neither should it be 
overestimated nor considered the sole determinant of 
events which took place within China.°° 


PsyWar in the Indonesian-Dutch War. 


A rapid and talented command of propaganda was shown by 
the Indonesians in their retention of power in the face of a 


Dutch landing in the islands in 1945-46. The Indonesians 
were readily alert to the necessity for obtaining U.S., British, 
Australian, and other foreign sympathizers. They opened 
propaganda offices abroad and did an excellent job of 
presenting their own case. While Indonesian combat 
propaganda against the Netherlands troops is not recorded 
as having had much effect on Dutch morale, their use of 
global strategic propaganda to support a local war was 
excellent. Netherlands ships were refused docking and 
loading services by Australian stevedores. American press 
and public sympathy ran very largely in the Indonesian 
favor. Indonesian acceptance of the political concept, 
"United States of Indonesia," which was dropped as soon as 
independence was won, may have played a significant role 
in winning American sympathy. 


Figure 73: Commune Wall Propaganda. Wall sess Fave 
been ubiquitous in China for many years, leading one wit to 
accuse the Chinese of "mural turpitude." Here the ancient 
Chinese device has been turned against English-reading 
personnel. 


Dutch military and strategic propaganda in their war with 
the Indonesians suffered from uncertainty on the Dutch side 
as to the goals of the war, the suspicion that a Netherlands 
victory would be nothing more than a triumph of colonial 
capitalism, and the insistent interference of United Nations 


and United States observers. The Dutch were never able to 
put across the point that Indonesia derived its nationhood 
from Imperial Japanese sponsorship and the Netherlands 
withdrawal was dictated as much by the practical necessity 
of reconciling world opinion and balancing the home budget 
as by the militarily untenable nature of the Dutch 
enterprise. 


The Philippine War Against the Huks. 


By contrast, the Republic of the Philippines faced a very 
serious military situation in the challenge of the Huk armies 
—tough Communist troops concentrated in central Luzon— 
who waged a cruel and bitter war, rather like the struggle of 
the Irish Republicans against the Black-and-Tans. By 1950 
the Philippine Government was in a serious position. There 
was at least the remote possibility that if the Government 
continued to falter, the city of Manila might have fallen to a 
Communist coup. 


In this situation Ramodn Magsaysay, as Secretary of 
Defense, developed some of the most provocative and 
audacious anti-guerrilla operations of the postwar period. To 
meet the Communist claim that the struggle was one of the 
landless against the rich, he offered all surrendered Huks 
resettlement in a new land project; he visited the project 
himself frequently enough to make sure it remained a 
valuable demonstration area. To allow the common people 
to help the Government, without their suffering from 
Communist reprisals against themselves or their families, he 
disseminated secret methods whereby the people could 
communicate with the Government forces. He established a 
psychological warfare office under Major José Crisol. This 
office was doing as good a job of tactical PsyWar with 
leaflets, mimeographs, loudspeakers, light planes, and other 
field and headquarters equipment as any army installation 


which the author has seen. Most of the doctrine and 
procedures for the operation of the office were American, 
but the content of the materials was Filipino. Catholicism, 
Filipino patriotism, Malayan nativism and peasant common 
sense were some of the factors used to underscore the 
Philippine Army's appeals. In the following three years the 
Huks shrank seriously although the danger could not be said 
to have been eliminated altogether. 


Indochina and Political Warfare. 


With devotion, often with heroism, frequently with brilliance, 
the French military forces in Indochina fought a Communist- 
captured nationalist movement known as the Viet Minh; 
they fought despite the accompaniments of a wretched and 
vacillating home _ policy, incredibly poor psychological 
relationships with the native élite, and security situations 
which pass all American belief. (One Vietnamese recently 
told the author that the pro-Communist Viet Minh soldiers 
fought as long as they could against the French and then 
came back to French territory to eat good food, visit their 
families, rest and relax before returning to the field to 
murder more French sentries, blow up more French patrols, 
or attack more French outposts.) 


It ill becomes an American to criticize the French for their 
policy in Indochina since it was by virtue of a U.S. strategic 
decision and a U.S. logistical action that Indochina was 
turned first from Japanese hands into the hands of the 
British in the south and the Chinese Nationalists in the 
north. The British did not care much about the local 
situation. The particular Chinese Nationalists in northern 
Indochina were mildly sympathetic with local nationalism, 
but chiefly preoccupied with stealing everything that could 
be put on a truck. After this ill-fated liberation the Americans 
then assisted the French in transporting forces back to 


Indochina. This was after much of the U.S. press and many 
U.S. leaders had indicated their disapproval of French 
colonialism and had_ given’ indirect but powerful 
encouragement to Viet Minh's rebellion against the French. 
Having helped foul up the situation for the French 
hopelessly, the United States then observed their return (a 
return which was definitely, though indirectly, made 
possible only by U.S. aid to France) with uncertainty and 
disquiet. It took the Americans four years to decide that 
they were on the French side and even then they were not 
very much on the French side. 


Neither were the French. 


The "French side" was an indefinable amalgam of old- 
fashioned French colonialism, the membership of three 
small Asian states in a French Union, and anti-Communism. 
The French made the mistake which the Americans repeated 
when they invited the Chinese Communist general, Wang 
Hsiu-ch'uan, to New York to defame the United States 
through the courtesy of the United States Government, or 
when they tried dealing with the Chinese Communists, 
fighting them, dealing with them, and fighting with them 
again. When the French finally decided to seek an all-out 
military victory against the Communists they set up local 
governments which they themselves promptly dishonored, 
giving them neither prestige nor authority enough to 
combat the Communist menace in local Asian terms. 


That the French should have held the Asian _ anti- 
Communist front under’ these ~ strange political 
circumstances is a credit to France. The Indochinese war has 
been dirty, discouraging. It has often verged upon the 
hopeless. The French have been criticized by the Americans 
in the early period of the reoccupation of Indochina for not 
turning the country over to Communist "nationalists" lock, 
stock and barrel; later the Americans criticized the French 


because the French did not annihilate the same "Communist 
nationalists" whom the Americans had previously lauded. In 
the end, Dien Bien Phu and Geneva were the inevitable 
concomitants of Panmunjom. Once we made "peace," the 
French had to make an equally bad "peace" too. 


The United States was adroit enough to obtain the 
immense psychological leverage of getting the Korean war 
recognized as a UN war. The Indochinese war was not made 
a UN war even though it was the same enemy who was 
being fought—Asian Communists underwritten by Peking 
and guaranteed by Moscow—in each case. 


Amazing though it may seem, practical psychological 
warfare was almost completely neglected by the French 
until the Americans supplied the French with printing 
facilities for French Annamite leaflets in 1950. By 1952 the 
French had assigned staff officers to carry out psychological 
warfare responsibilities and were making a serious effort to 
link up with the other anti-Communist forces in East Asia for 
the purpose of obtaining psychological warfare know-how. A 
considerable improvement in tactical psychological warfare 
was made between 1950 and 1952. The strategic 
psychological warfare position of the French in the area 
must be referred back to the "battle of the probabilities," 
mentioned earlier in this chapter. So long as French, 
Americans, and Annamites all feel that a French defeat is 
quite probable and say so both publicly and privately, it will 
be difficult for the French to make the Indochinese believe 
that Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos are here to stay as 
French-protected and anti-Communist nations.*? 


Malaya and the MRLA. 


The MRLA, or Malayan Races Liberation Army, is a Chinese 
Communist guerrilla army operating in the jungles of 


Malaya. Malaya (minus the island of Singapore, which is a 
separate Crown Colony to itself) has been constituted in the 
postwar period as a federation of Malay sultanates. The 
British have talked a great deal about the self-government 
of Malaya, the eventual end of their own rule, and the 
progress of the people. Everything, or almost everything, 
which the British say is true—except for the fundamental 
fact that the Chinese in Malaya can, under British rule, enjoy 
anything except life, purpose, and honor. 


What are "life, purpose, and honor" in basic human terms? 


They are the rights to belong to something, to be a part of 
history, to make one's own world move, to be a human 
being superior to other human beings, to be vain, to be 
proud, to be self-sacrificing. 


After years of war against the Chinese Communist 
guerrillas who have small components of Malayans and 
Indians with them, the British have not yet found a single 
British brigadier or major general of the Chinese race. The 
world at large on the anti-Communist side has yet to hear of 
a Chinese-Malayan hero who served mankind by falling 
martyr to the Communist terror or by emerging as victor in 
valiant heroic combat. 


The Chinese in Malaya, as the author has observed at first 
hand, are probably more prosperous than any other Chinese 
have ever been anywhere in the world. Under capitalism 
today the Chinese communities in Malaya have achieved a 
degree of wealth, health, and education which Communist 
China will be remarkable to have achieved if it survives and 
succeeds for the next hundred years. 


Does this not give the lie to the great Communist myth 
concerning Asia—the myth accepted by many Western 
politicians, intellectuals, and newspaper men—that the 
struggle between Communism and anti-Communism is a 


struggle for living standards? that the issue is an issue of 
“who will provide the best livelihood"? 


On the pro-Communist side in Malaya, Chinese who are 
not religious and who are known for their practicality and 
secularism, struggle for the chance to go forth and suffer, to 
serve in an army with bad medical service and no pensions, 
to face an almost certain death in the jungle, to lose life and 
property (which they could keep on the British side) in order 
to gain that other kind of life—life with honor and purpose, 
on the Communist side. 


The British meanwhile progress, no doubt. In many 
respects the British administrations in Singapore and Malaya 
are more enlightened than some of the local governments in 
the United States. But whatever the reason, they do not 
seem to belong to the Chinese who live there or even to the 
Malays. They are governments for the people, and not (so 
far as the local people seem to judge) governments of the 
people. 


Is it reasonable to ask in the mid-1950s that decent British 
officers and civil servants convert themselves into 
apocalyptic fanatics of a weird composite Asian nationalism? 
Can the British make revolution in Malaya when they are 
rather fatigued with their own Labor revolution at home? 
Can we Americans, who have made nothing, absolutely 
nothing, out of the heroism and romance and tradition that 
might have been reconstituted as the ancient kingdom of 
Ryukyu (Okinawa), be in a position to chide the British for 
not doing that which we ourselves do not undertake? 


The Communist magic is strong, bad magic. In North 
Korea it created officers in an unreasonably short time, 
developed fanatics while we were trying to develop 
gentlemen, and came close to defeating us in the perilous 
weeks of the Pusan perimeter. In China soldiers of whom 
many Americans despaired when they fought on the 


Nationalist side became desperate assault infantry under 
Communist training. The timid and quarrelsome Annamites 
who had given the French so little trouble before 
Communism organized them, fought like leopards once they 
read Marx, Lenin, Mao Tse-tung and Ho Chi-minh. 


Was this why the Communists were able to continue in 
Malaya? No one has ever accused the British Army of a lack 
of ingenuity. The forces who developed desert raiders, 
coastal commandos, air-dropped banditt/, and a plethora of 
amusing, shocking, and audacious innovations cannot be 
accused of a lack of imagination. 


The British did use psychological warfare in Malaya 
Strategically, tactically, in the field, in the cities, by radio, 
and by print. When Carleton Greene was directing the 
British PsyWar effort from the headquarters of that 
redoubtable gentleman, Malcolm MacDonald, — British 
Commissioner General for South East Asia, he even resorted 
to the device of writing individual letters to known 
Communists and leaving these letters scattered through the 
jungle. The’ British used white propaganda, black 
propaganda, grey propaganda; if there had been a purple 
propaganda they certainly would have tried it. Alex Josey 
came close to it when he shocked the planters in Malaya by 
delivering socialist speeches over the Malay radio in an 
attempt to pull the Left wing off the Communist bird. 


Sir Henry Gurney, the High Commissioner of the 
Federation who was murdered in 1952, was a veteran of 
irregular warfare. He had faced the Zionist terrorists in 
Jerusalem and was a man without fear. His approach to the 
problem of confronting Communism was hopelessly sane. 
The Communists were offering young Chinese the 
intoxication of craziness, of a mad and heroic righteousness 
to justify the misspending of their lives. Sir Henry's answer 
was decency, goodness, security, prosperity, authority, 


liberty under law. He offered everything except glamor, 
terror, inspiration, and romance— 


Everything except the chance to join the British side. 
What kind of British side? 


A British side which, like the Communist side, would 
welcome the makers of the future, the builders of the next 
civilization, the arbiters of history. 


The Communists have presented a high bid against the 
U.S. and Britain as well as the other Western powers. We 
have not yet overbid them. The high bid is the opportunity 
to join, to belong, really to be equal, not just legally equal, 
and, above everything, to share, to struggle, and to work 
under conditions of heroism for a common goal. 


The Right to Join. 


The West has lost a lot of the Cold War in Asia because the 
Communist side could be joined and the Western side could 
not be joined. There is no American party in India, but there 
is a Communist party. There is no anti-Communist army to 
which cadres of men from either Soviet-occupied or Soviet- 
free territories can be made welcome. There is no command 
point for the anti-Communist struggle. There is the promise 
of immense U.S. help, even the promise of British, 
Colombian, Ethiopian, and other help, for Korea or other 
Koreas. Is there much willingness to be helped? Is there any 
way that we can let ordinary Asians in on our side? 


The top levels of this problem are, of course, political. 
They must be solved in the light of a U.S. home public which 
eschews crusades and dreads adventures. At a lower level 
the problem becomes one for the military staffs of the 
future. How can the United States, the United Nations, or 
other anti-Communist forces recruit native leaders and 


native followers under circumstances of dignity and honor? 
How can we either learn to love the allies we have or to find 
allies whom we can love? Until then much of the spiritual 
and organizational advantage in Asia will fall to the 
Communists. We may have the better ideals, but if people 
who are determined to illuminate their own lives with the 
splendor of risky, heroic, or self-sacrificing action (and who 
insist on doing something desperate somewhere somehow, 
So as to relieve the ignominy, poverty, and monotony of 
their existences) cannot learn how to join us, they will 
perforce join the other side. 


A slight or even a substantial increase in economic welfare 
in the Asian states seems to the author to favor a sharp 
increase in Communist strength. When people are 
desperately poor or sick they cannot worry about causes. 
When they become moderately well off—well enough off to 
know that they are despised, poor by our standards, 
ignorant by our standards—then the point of psychological 
frenzy comes in. 


Propaganda Techniques in the Seven Wars. 


Neither in the Chinese civil war nor in the seven other wars 
listed has there been much refinement of propaganda 
techniques over World War Il. As a matter of fact, it took the 
Korean war two years to come up to the standards of 
Normandy. It is amazing how many propaganda techniques 
had become lost arts between 1945 and 1950. The author 
himself flew under the Chinese Communist forces along the 
Han River in March 1951 when the voice plane in which he 
rode as an observer had to hug the valley bottoms in order 
to get its message to the Chinese ground forces past the 
sound of its own propellers; instead of ingenious, up-to-the- 
minute gadgets to dispense leaflets the author joined the 
young officers in the plane in throwing the leaflets out of the 


plane door by hand. He thought ruefully about the leaflet 
bombs and leaflet dispensers which had been used in 
Europe and in Burma, and when he returned unharmed to 
Taegu he submitted one more red-hot memorandum 
recommending the obvious. 
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Figure 74: Divisive Propaganda, Korean Model. In this leaflet an 
attempt is made to show the Asians-die-for-the-Kremlin theme. 


The strategic PsyWar self-limitations imposed by the 
United States on the United States in the Korean war were 
also crippling. The United States did not desire anything 
which a professional soldier would recognize as victory. U.S. 
opinion was divided as to whether all of Korea should be 
liberated by UN forces. At the policy-making level—certainly 
among our allies—there was pretty general agreement to 
remain at peace with the supply dumps and high command 
of the Chinese Communist forces in Manchuria and China 
while fighting the forward echelons of those forces in Korea. 
The United States would not accept defeat nor would it seek 
a decisive victory because victory might have involved the 
risk of war. 


Under these conditions it must be pointed out that 
General MacArthur had the first and only PsyWar 
establishment ready to operate the moment the Korean war 
began. Col. J. Woodall Greene ably managed the Tokyo 
headquarters for most of the period of the Korean war. The 
Department of the Army showed great good judgment in 


bringing back Brig. Gen. Robert McClure, who had been 
Eisenhower's PsyWar chief in Europe, to the new 
Department of the Army's PsyWar establishment which was 
created on 15 January 1951 in the Pentagon as a part of 
Special Staff, United States Army, with the title of Office of 
the Chief of Psychological Warfare (OCPW). When General 
McClure departed for Teheran, he was succeeded at OCPW 
by Brig. Gen. William Bullock. The last period of the Korean 
war found Korean local PsyWar at the headquarters of 
Eighth U.S. Army in Korea (EUSAK) under the command of 
Col. Donald Hall, who had probably seen more continuous 
PsyWar service than any other officer in the U.S. Army. 


CHAPTER 15 
Strategic International Information 
Operations 


From 1776 to 1945 the U.S. system of government 
managed to survive in a world comprising many types of 
government without setting up its own propaganda and 
agitational forces. Propaganda through most of the 
twentieth century was pretty clearly limited by the U.S. 
conception of propaganda as a weapon auxiliary to war. 
“Psychological warfare" became proper, in conventional 
American terms, only when there was a war to be won. With 
the coming of peace in 1945 there was considerable 
uncertainty as to whether the United States should have a 
propaganda establishment at all. 


Even at the time of writing (1954) there is still some doubt 
as to whether the United States needs propaganda facilities. 
The William Jackson report of July 1953 indicated that the 
terms propaganda and_ psychological warfare were 
unsatisfactory. Of course they were. They still are. The world 


itself is unsatisfactory—in terms of the traditional, humane, 
rational U.S. point of view. 


The story of U.S. "peacetime" propaganda since the end of 
World War Il is a very complicated one. Quantity, direction, 
purpose, and quality have shifted with the various turns of 
the international situation. The subject has become much 
more difficult to write about since the time the first edition 
of this book was written in 1946. 


In the first place, governmental secrecy has been very 
Sharply restored. Even very routine State Department 
operations for putting across the U.S. point of view have 
been shrouded in masses of classified documents. For 
reasons not always evident to the outside observer, the 
assumption has become prevalent that the normal 
operations of the United States Government should be kept 
confidential, secret, or even top secret. Often it would seem 
that the attempt to maintain secrecy in non-sensitive 
functions is not worth the security effort at all or, 
contrariwise, may even reassure the antagonists of the 
United States by not letting them realize how serious and 
how unfriendly our plans or policies with respect to them 
may be. (This is not the time or place to discuss the problem 
of secrecy as a protection against domestic criticism—which 
secrecy, of course, has often become, to the detriment of 
both the government and the citizens of the United States.) 


In the second place, not only have information activities 
become more hush-hush: they have also become more 
complicated. It is difficult to do justice to an intricate moving 
panorama of activities, some of which may not be 
mentioned or described under existing law. 


Demobilization and Remobilization. 


The ending of the OWI and the _ installation of the 
International Information Service, mentioned above on page 
184, in turn changed into the information activities of the 
Department of State. These were headed from 1945 to 1953 
by an Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. In 1953 
a Director of the United States Information Agency, not 
under the Department of State but mysteriously attached to 
the National Security Council, was inaugurated. The 
overseas operating component of USIA remained the United 
States Information Service (USIS), transferred from State 
Department control. 


In other words, there were eight years in which the 
Department of State had primary responsibility for the 
conduct of peacetime propaganda of the United States. This 
was the first and only time that the United States 
Government had in a period of relative peace undertaken a 
sustained propaganda effort. 


The effort had ups and downs because neither the 
citizenry nor the officials knew whether the country was in a 
condition of peace or at war and, if at war, at war with 
whom. To some the enemy was Communism, the ideology; 
to others, Communism the movement; to still others, the 
USSR; to others, the Korean Communists, but not the 
Chinese Communists; to others, the Chinese Communists in 
Korea, but not the Chinese Communists in China; and so on, 
ad infinitum. 


The general history of these eight years was, by and 
large, a first phase in which the United States demobilized 
or destroyed propaganda facilities which had been built up 
with great skill and at great cost during World War II, and a 
second phase in which those facilities were partially rebuilt 
and the skills rediscovered. The low point in_ this 
development was probably the winter of 1947-48. 


For a while, the rumor went around Washington that the 
Secretary of Defense, Louis Johnson, would not tolerate the 
utterance of the words propaganda or psychological 
warfare, and that the Secretary of the Army, Kenneth C. 
Royall, refused to have the topic mentioned to him. That 
may be the exaggeration characteristic of newspapermen, 
but it epitomized the spirit of that time. 


While "psychological warfare" almost disappeared from 
the Department of Defense and the three services during 
this low’ point, the State Department never quite 
demobilized. For one thing, the State Department had 
inherited the OWI facilities and the Army facilities in the 
occupied countries—Austria, Germany, Korea, and Japan. As 
the heir to substantial informational facilities the State 
Department kept a certain minimum activity going. Facilities 
such as American Broadcasting Station in Europe (ABSIE), 
Radio in the American Sector—of Berlin—(RIAS), the 
Information Control Commands in the American Sector of 
Germany, Information and Education (I&E) Section of the 
General Headquarters of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers (SCAP) in Japan—these (though sometimes 
renamed) represented going propaganda concerns which 
required a Washington command post. 


Meanwhile, it became standing operating procedure in the 
U.S. diplomatic establishment to attach some kind of an 
informational facility to every diplomatic establishment and 
to most of the major consulates. 


Since there were always advocates of complete 
propaganda dismantlement, as well as enthusiasts for the 
maintenance of information programs, the issue of 
remaining in the propaganda business or getting out was 
always more or less in doubt. The economy and the 
demobilization phases of 1947 and 1948 were stimulated by 
evidence of Soviet bad faith in Europe during 1949 and 


brought into sharp focus by the outbreak of the Korean 
semi-war in 1950. 


It is not possible to do justice to all these different 
systems in a single phrase. Even as late as the present, it is 
sometimes difficult to determine why the U.S. need have an 
information program operating in such entirely friendly 
countries as Cuba, Haiti, Ireland, or Australia. There is some 
point to the argument set forth by ultraconservatives that 
what was good enough for Theodore Roosevelt ought to be 
good enough today; that, in other words, the United States 
Should be known for what it is and not by what a few hired 
promoters can say about it. 


As in so many other fields of activities, however, the past 
is irrecoverable. The United States can no more return to 
the pre-atomic age in propaganda matters than it can in 
defense matters. The world we have built is with us and the 
only alternative to survival seems death. With respect to the 
specific field of propaganda, this leads to occasional curious 
political alliances. Sometimes the conservatives in U.S. 
politics are so conservative they want no propaganda at all; 
at other times these same conservatives are so anti- 
Communist that they want more propaganda. On occasions 
the Left within the USA has viewed U.S. propaganda with 
alarm and at other times has demanded that there be more 
of it and that more of the content be Left. 


Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 


The Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs has been 
the principal officer of government responsible for the 
conduct of U.S. propaganda during 1945-53. His successor, 
the Director of the United States Information Agency, faces 
very closely related problems. Fortunately, one of these 
Assistant Secretaries of State has written an excellent book 


relating his experiences and the problems of his office in 
detail. Edward W. Barrett in his Truth is Our Weapon (New 
York, 1953), describes his own experiences with two years in 
that position. The Assistant Secretary had the help of an 
interdepartmental committee which, under various labels 
and with various degrees of secrecy, attempted to 
coordinate the foreign informational activities of the various 
departments of the United States Government to common 
goals. 


Later, as will be described, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs was supplemented by a Psychological 
Strategy Board outside of the Department of State and still 
later by a White House assistant in charge of informational 
policies at the highest level. 


What can be said of this first U.S. peacetime performance 
in the propaganda field? 


The Assistant Secretaries themselves have been men of 
varied capacities and interests. Mr. Barrett was an OWI 
veteran and a journalist of high standing. George Allen was 
a tough-minded career diplomat. Howland Sargeant was a 
distinguished government official. William Benton was the 
founder of the most successful "canned" music system for 
restaurants and the most vigorous promoter which the 
Encyclopeedia Britannica ever had; later he became a 
Senator. Men such as these can scarcely be called tight- 
lipped fanatics emerging from the hidden recesses of a U.S. 
"Politouro." They and their colleagues did a surprisingly 
good job. 


American travelers overseas were often amazed to find 
that the U.S. propaganda effort was far more polished and 
purposeful than an observer within the United States could 
expect it to be. The activities of the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs consisted of supervising the domestic 
origination of broadcasts directed to the Soviet Union, the 


satellite countries, neutrals, and friends. The radio system 
was generally known as the Voice of America. To this degree 
he had charge of a propaganda system operated within the 
United States by Americans, but speaking to foreigners, 
sometimes by transmitters located within the USA and more 
often with relay transmitters which picked up programs 
originating in the continental United States and rebroadcast 
overseas. 


One echelon removed, there were installations attached to 
the diplomatic and consular establishments of the United 
States which were usually known as USIS although in some 
particular cases quasi-private facilities were sponsored 
instead. In each foreign country there was at the embassy 
or legation level a Public Affairs Officer (PAO) who was the 
information specialist for the diplomatic mission and—in 
theory at least—in charge of all U.S. propaganda or 
informational activities, whichever one preferred to call 
them, in the country to which he was accredited. 


A complex hierarchy of officials routed, relayed, screened, 
and coordinated programs from headquarters to the PAOs in 
the field and proposals or requests from the PAOs back to 
headquarters. 


Other U.S. Facilities. 


A complicated element in the State Department's conduct of 
propaganda was the fact that at no time did the State 
Department enjoy even a monopoly of the governmental 
mass communications of the United States abroad. (It goes 
without saying that at no time did the State Department 
achieve or seek control of private U.S. mass 
communications such as the international editions of Time 
and Newsweek, the circulation of American books and 
magazines on a commercial basis, commercial American- 


owned publications abroad, or the like.) At the very least 
level of competition the State Department had the Armed 
Forces Radio Service (AFRS) broadcasting to most of the 
countries in which the State Department was active—often 
broadcasting in quite a different tone of voice and with very 
different content. In many instances, foreigners who 
understood English preferred to listen to the lively radio 
programs transmitted for the edification of U.S. service 
personnel stationed abroad, rather than to listen to 
“canned” programs made up for the benefit of themselves 
as a foreign target. (The author has seen Chinese 
shopkeepers in Singapore listen very seriously to a sergeant 
giving the news of the day at dictation speed from an armed 
services transmitter somewhere in the Pacific Ocean area.) 
In 1948 there was virtually no coordination between the 
armed services and the Department of State. As time went 
on, the two sets of U.S. broadcasts took a certain amount of 
note of each other. Coordination was not as easy as it might 
seem on paper. 


After all, what is one to do? Is it valid to "propagandize" 
our innocently cherubic service personnel abroad whom so 
many domestic purity leagues and local pressure groups are 
anxious to defend? After all, these service people possess 
fearful weapons. Each has a Congressman to whom he 
might write. But if service personnel in a foreign country are 
to be given nonpropaganda materials, how can the same 
area be given propaganda materials for the benefit of the 
indigenous personnel? The propaganda from the United 
States Government must not be too much at variance with 
the "nonpropaganda" of the United States Government. If 
the two extremes of communication were too far apart, the 
United States Government might look like an ass. That 
would be most unhappy. 


Over and above the contradictions and_ difficulties 
involved in the operation of at least two governmental 


systems and many _ private systems of U.S. news 
communication and dissemination systems in foreign areas, 
there is the further problem of additional U.S. facilities. 
Sources such as The Washington Post, Joseph Alsop, James 
Reston, and other well-informed Washington journalists 
often hinted gloomily and darkly that U.S. cloak-and-dagger 
operations are still going on; Dorothy Thompson was often 
troubled by what she regarded as the feckless successors of 
the wartime OSS. Many times Americans resident in local 
areas concerned seemed never to have heard of the hush- 
hush operations in their own overseas homes, operations 
which were denounced with purple prose in Washington; we 
can say that covert operations, when they have been really 
uncovered, as in the case of the Time story about 
overzealous U.S. support of a German nationalist resistance 
group, turn out to be much more pale than the lurid 
columnists or inside stories from Washington would lead one 
to believe. 


More serious have been the duplication, and triplication, 
and occasional quadruplication of official informational 
activities. The overseas economic and military aid program, 
known successively as Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA), Mutual Security Administration (MSA) and Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) has not only supplemented 
the existing leaflet, broadcast, and other informational 
activities of the State Department and the armed forces 
with a third set of information programs; it has itself had a 
fourth rival in the Point Four administration, the Technical 
Cooperation Administration (TCA), which was both a part of 
State and not a part of State, depending upon the particular 
situation overseas. 


Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia. 


Over and above the Government's operations in this field 
there have been the quasi-private undertakings of the 
Committee for a Free Europe and the Committee for a Free 
Asia. These have been privately sponsored and privately 
financed by altruistic organizations dedicated _ to 
broadcasting those things which the State Department finds 
it impolitic to put on the air. The degree of governmental 
contribution or participation is not known, although it is 
often touched upon in the U.S. press; that the organizations 
are to a definite extent private is evident in their ability to 
broadcast local and controversial news to particular Iron 
Curtain countries and by the fund drives which they have 
waged with little contribution boxes inside the USA. 


The advantage of the RFE and RFA type of operation is 
that by giving voice to independent nongovernmental 
resistance to Communism it has often been possible to go 
far beyond the limits which intergovernmental protocol 
would impose upon U.S. official broadcasts. That is, the 
United States can scarcely describe a deputy minister in the 
Rumanian Government as a scoundrel, thief, pervert, or 
renegade; Rumanian exiles allowed access to Radio Free 
Europe stations need have no such limitations. On the other 
hand, there is the difficulty that Radio Free Europe, because 
of its U.S.-based finance and management might lend an 
unnecessary U.S. sponsorship to genuinely independent 
anti-Communist undertakings. Here again, as in the case of 
the reconciliation of the State Department and Defense 
broadcasts, it is impossible to draw a doctrinal rule which 
would prescribe on one hand that all propaganda broadcasts 
Should be unofficial or that they should all be official. One 
cannot even say that they should all be coordinated. 


The Psychological Strategy Board. 


Coordination was nevertheless attempted—at least for the 
governmental side. In 1951 President Truman created the 
Psychological Strategy Board, bringing the versatile and 
judicious Gordon Gray back to Washington for the purpose. 
The prescribed role of the Board was to coordinate, plan, 
and phase all United States information policies so as to 
achieve maximum effect from the governmental effort; not 
once did the Board dare reach out for a penny's worth of 
jurisdiction over private U.S. facilities. The Psychological 
Strategy Board was only originally under the chairmanship 
of the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, then 
General Walter Bedell Smith, with the members of the Board 
consisting of the Under Secretary of State, the Under 
Secretary of Defense, and the Deputy Director of what was 
at the time known as ECA, later MSA. The Board had a series 
of able staff directors and small staffs detailed from other 
Government departments on a permanent basis to serve as 
a working secretariat. The precise operations of the Board 
were cloaked in extraordinary secrecy. It cannot be said that 
U.S. propaganda worsened in the two years following the 
establishment of the Board; neither can it be said that U.S. 
PsyWar operations scored any coups so striking as to 
deserve a position in the annals of international affairs. 


William Jackson Report. 


After the Republicans came into office in 1953, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower moved to overhaul the information 
establishment. He appointed a committee under the 
chairmanship of William Jackson, a former OSS official and 
investment banker, and under the secretaryship of Abbott 
Washburn, who had headed the superlatively successful 
advertising department of General Mills, Inc., which had 
successfully given away millions of prizes for millions of box 
tops from cereals consumed by American youth or flours 


relished by the American housewife. Some of the liberal 
press commentators eyed the committee gloomily as it 
went to work. Nevertheless, that portion of its report which 
was made public turned out to be a document of remarkable 
finesse and sophistication. 


The report, released in July 1953, pointed out the 
Psychological Strategy Board had erred in trying to plan 
informational activities in its own light instead of 
considering the informational aspects of every single U.S. 
Government activity possessing international significance. 
The report recommended the _ replacement of the 
Psychological Strategy Board by a more realistic policy- 
coordinating organization which would coordinate not 
merely propaganda policies, but all policies and, having 
coordinated all policies, would then resolve upon maximum 
psychological exploitation of the policies which had been 
decided. 


In a sense this is rather like saying that the United States 
Should have a President, since the powerful chief executive 
of this government has, since 1789, been the final arbiter of 
executive matters, both foreign and domestic. In another 
sense it can be interpreted to mean that the responsibilities 
of the Presidency are so great that no one man could 
perform in his head all the staff work necessary to see 
through the opinion-reactions which might develop abroad 
to U.S. executive decisions made here at home. If the latter 
supposition is true, it means that the United States is 
saddled with one more intricate governmental process 
made necessary by the closeness, dangerousness, and 
importance of international affairs in the lives of Americans 
and their government. 


Operations Coordinating Board. 


On 3 September 1953 President Eisenhower, then at 
Denver, Colorado, issued an Executive Order abolishing the 
Psychological Strategy Board and creating the Operations 
Coordinating Board. According to informed press comment 
at the time, it was the intention of the White House to carry 
out the recommendation to this effect made by the 
President's Committee on International Information 
Activities. The new Board was located immediately under 
the National Security Council. C. D. Jackson was a significant 
member of the Board, but not as chairman; the chairman 
was Walter Bedell Smith. Besides General Smith, then Under 
Secretary of State, the Board included Harold E. Stassen, 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration; Allen W. 
Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency; and 
Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secretary of Defense. The President 
also directed that Theodore C. Streibert, Director of the U.S. 
Information Service, make himself available. 


In so far as this development represented an attempt to 
coordinate the framing of U.S. Government policy in such a 
manner as to achieve maximum impact on the rest of the 
world, it represented a major step forward. The de-emphasis 
of "psychological warfare" or "psychological strategy" as 
operations which could somehow or other be efficacious 
without a context of material support through the real-life 
behavior of the Government issuing the propaganda was a 
healthy sign indeed. 


Psychological warfare is at best a cumbersome and 
pretentious label for an important modern political and 
military weapon, the use of mass communication. The 
definition of empirical "psychological warfare" given in 
Chapter 3, and reproduced as it was originally written in 
1946, makes it perfectly plain that the term acquires 
Specificity which is made plain by the particular 
individualities involved undertaking the operation at any 
given time: psychological warfare is not an ancient term 


which is so well defined by the usage of centuries that 
modern men would be ill advised to redefine it or to sweep 
it aside.°? 


Indeed, the basic weakness of the term psychological 
warfare is its pretentiousness within American civilization of 
the 1900s. No one now knows whether the United States of 
the 1960s will turn out to be dynamic, forward-looking, 
insistent upon its own view of the world. It is difficult in the 
1950s to see how the next decade or so could bring forth 
anything as explosive or violent in the social and political 
field as the atomic bomb has been in the field of fission. The 
United States certainly does not seem to be on the 
threshold of a new Islam. For better or for worse, the U.S. 
strengths are the strengths of sobriety, calmness, health. 
They are the strengths of living as opposed to the strengths 
of revolution. Revolution may be strong; it may even be 
pleasurable to some persons involved, but as Denis W. 
Brogan has pointed out in his The Price of Revolution 
(Boston, 1952), revolution has a cost factor which must be 
weighed against the results expected from it. 


In the context of mid-twentieth century affairs it is almost 
pitiable and endearing to see us Americans of this time, who 
are so little given to the drama of fanaticism or the salvation 
of the world through cruelty, attempting to dramatize our 
own modest and reasonable operations by giving them 
melodramatic and pretentious labels. If the Communists 
torment us long enough they may make us into alert brutes; 
this seems doubtful now. It seems probable that we will 
continue to be brave without becoming fiendish in combat, 
strong without becoming ferocious in peace. 


Varying definitions of PsyWar are adopted by official 
agencies from time to time. The current (1953) Joint Chiefs 
of Staff definition runs as follows: 


"Psychological warfare comprises the planned use of 
propaganda and related informational measures designed to 
influence the opinions, emotions, attitudes, and behavior of 
enemy or other foreign groups in such a way as to support 
the accomplishment of national policies and aims, or a 
military mission." 


This definition differs from the one given in Chapter 3 in 
the following important respects: it stresses the planned 
character of PsyWar; it restricts the pertinent measures to 
those of an informational character; and it makes clear the 
operational goals. It is not clear why it is necessary to stress 
the element of planning of PsyWar as distinguished from 
other sorts of war, unless it is a homily to the PsyWar 
operator to keep his functions in line with those of other 
national activities. The question of restriction to 
informational character is more serious; it excludes the 
interpretation that in essence, psychological warfare 
depends upon warfare’ psychologically waged. Thus, 
Substantive operations of a noninformational character, 
adopted and executed primarily for their psychological 
effect, could properly be called PsyWar. Finally, the 
specification of goals is chiefly important for the control of 
the function, and can largely be taken for granted. 
Therefore, to preserve an inclusive view of the function 
which will comprise the range of variation in official 
definitions—including those of one's enemies—the author 
stands by the definition stated in 1946. 


Limitations of the American Originators. 


There are illusions about psychological warfare—illusions 
Spread, in many cases, by the overenthusiastic friends of 
this kind of operation. Excessive claims have been made for 
the efficacy of propaganda. Sometimes psychological 
warfare has even been offered as a substitute for war or for 


diplomacy. On other occasions Americans have asked that 
their government do "as well as" this or that foreign 
government in the propaganda field, forgetting that the 
United States is a republic and a democracy, and therefore 
Subject to the sharp limitations which republican, 


democratic governments possess.°? 
A republic cannot impose a purpose upon mankind. 


A democracy cannot enounce a policy and then stick to it 
for years and decades. 


Americans are not Messiahs. The limitations of American 
civilization over and above our specific political institutions 
are such as to make it impossible for Americans to lead a 
fanatical counter-crusade against Communism, or to 
guarantee to the human race at large that Americans of 
1955 promise that Americans of 1975 will perform this or 
that specific action.** 


American propaganda Is always limited precisely because 
it is American. Even in an age of atomic weapons, to be 
American means, to some degree at least, to be free. The 
people of this country, or at the very least an awful lot of 
them, do have something to do with operating the 
government. A new election and a_ hostile House of 
Representatives can cut off the funds for any project no 
matter what its merits may be in the eyes of the top-secret 
planners. The outside world knows this even if Washington 
politicians and bureaucrats sometimes forget. One can even 
contradict the title of Archibald MacLeish's famous poem, 
America Was Promises, and state categorically that in the 
propaganda field, America certainly is not promises. The 
promise of a tsar or a dictator is usually good for his 
lifetime, whereas the promise of the United States is good 
only within the letter of the law—a specific treaty, a definite 
commercial agreement, a very sharp and very narrow 
commitment. 


There is an American strength in international affairs. This 
strength does not lie in a propaganda capacity to promise, 
to threaten, or to commit the United States Government to 
future courses of action. It lies, rather, in the immense 
probabilities of American life, in the virtual certainty that the 
American people will react in such and such a fashion to a 
new aggression, that the American people will (if attacked) 
in all probability destroy their attackers, whoever those 
attackers may be, and that the American people, despite 
their occasional shortcomings in matters of racial tolerance, 
political freedom, and economic injustice, will in the long run 
be solidly ranged behind whatever policies seem to promise 
equality, prosperity, and freedom for all mankind. 


The limitations of the United States as a source of 
propaganda are sharp. There is no U.S. party line; it is 
virtually impossible to imagine that within our civilization as 
we now know it there could be one. There might be an 
official U.S. line, unanimous and binding upon all federal 
departments, but the federal government itself is, after all, 
only one among the forty-nine separate governments 
operating within the continental USA. The — state 
governments, the cities within them, and the people at large 
are free to contradict what the federal government may say 
at any given point. 


American strength cannot be sought in unanimity. U.S. 
propaganda Is incapable of pulling the Sudeten rabbit out of 
a Munich hat. Short of an intimate and extreme danger of 
war itself, the U.S. Government cannot threaten a foreign 
government very successfully; too many U.S. citizens would 
immediately shout at one another, at their own government, 
and to the foreigners concerned: "Those Washington officials 
don't really mean it! We don't want war. We're not going to 
go through with it." If the USA moved against Spain, there 
are friends of Franco in Washington who would tell him to sit 
tight; if the USA moved too rapidly against the Communist 


world, there are plenty of Americans, both in and out of 
government, who would say privately, through the press, or 
by letters that the Indian Government or some other should 
assure Moscow and Peip'ing that the U.S. would not dare 
carry through. 


Exploitation of U.S. propaganda strength must therefore 
always be developed from the probable or apparent 
"center" of American opinion at that moment. It is 
impossible to find a U.S. policy which can be made 
compulsory and unanimous upon all Americans both public 
and private. It is not impossible through an_ adroit 
combination of the skills of leadership, foresight, and a keen 
awareness of intra-U.S. politics to devise foreign-policy 
programs which will command the decisive assent of the 
American people. 


War and Unanimity. 


The less peaceful the world is, the more effective a 
peacetime information program can be. The attack of the 
Communist aggressors in Korea, which involved the U.S. 
armed forces, pushed the U.S. public into line behind the 
U.S. Government in a way which no degree of propaganda 
manipulation from Washington could have contrived. In 
times of danger the American people stick together. In times 
of relaxation they scatter about. One should not plan a 
crusade for the American people to carry out unless one is 
sure that someone on the outside will goad the American 
people with repeated stings of danger or trouble. 


Once war breaks out, the American people have in the 
past shown a very good capacity to unite in winning and 
finishing the war. There is no reason to suppose that the 
situation will be different in the future. What is perplexing, 
and for the present insoluble, is this: how can the American 


people, short of getting involved in war, become so 
purposeful, so decisive, so nearly unanimous, as to take 
actions which will prevent a war? The situation in the early 
1950s is on the Communist side a major crusade against 
what the Reds regarded, or pretended to regard, as 
"aggressive" U.S. capitalist power. 


In other words, the Communists of the world had a 
crusade against the USA. The USA had a crusade against no 
one. A prominent Washington official long displayed the sign 
in his office: | Ain't Map at Nosopy. In a very real sense this 
epitomized one of the very real moods of the American 
people. How do we defend ourselves against a crusade, 
especially if we have no desire to have part in a counter- 
crusade? 


U.S. propagandists sometimes forget that they are not 
speaking for a mere nation, but are the representatives of 
something which is far bigger than any single nationality— 
they are the spokesmen, whether they like it or not, for a 
way of life which is new in the world, for a kind of freedom 
which, though coarse, is real. Characteristic American 
strengths have been, are, and will be the strengths of 
patience, endurance, versatility, and curiosity. It is foolish to 
ask Americans to be strong in bitterness, strong in hatred, 
strong in a cruel or proud self-righteousness. We are not 
Japanese, or Prussians, or Russians; we are not Irish, or 
English, or French; we are mostly European and yet un- 
European. Our propaganda will be effective only if it springs 
from the simplest and strongest aspects of our life at home. 
Our material prosperity is beyond doubt; what is not so 
evident to the outside world is the frugality, the kindliness, 
and the humble foresight which drove so much of that 
prosperity into being. 


The Propaganda of Friendship. 


U.S. limitations are nowhere more evident in peacetime 
propaganda than in the oft-repeated phrase of "winning 
friends for America." The desire for having a friend is a deep 
necessity amid the crowded loneliness of U.S. urban society. 
The necessity to "be liked" leads to grotesquely 
exaggerated inferences as to what "being liked" may 
involve. Americans in and out of government often argue 
that America should "make friends" on the _ naive 
assumption that "friends" are useful to nations in time of 
trouble. 


This is, of course, not true. 


The Swedes were very good friends of the Norwegians. 
Nevertheless, the Swedes saved their Swedish skins by 
sitting back when the Nazis overran Norway. 


Did Lithuania have an enemy? Did Latvia have an enemy? 
Did Estonia have an enemy? These countries were the good 
friends of all the Western powers. These countries have 
disappeared. 


The United States was a friend of China, a friendship 
boastfully and sentimentally proclaimed for more than a 
hundred years, from the days of Daniel Webster to the finale 
of George C. Marshall. What use was it to the Chinese to 
have the United States as a friend? When they fell upon 
trouble, a U.S. Secretary of State denounced their 
government as corrupt and told the Chinese how good the 
United States was. 


Friendship does not usually lead to war or peace. War and 
peace depend upon survival. Any veteran will remember 
men whom he disliked intensely in his own wartime outfits: 
he never day-dreamed of turning them over to the enemy 
just because he was personally antagonistic to them. A 
common danger from something—more complicatedly, a 
common interest in something—is a far more potent 


assurance of future strength and strategic action than is 
friendship. 


Friendship operates between individuals, not between the 
overgrown corporate fictions which are called nations. 


If you were a West German, and if you were absolutely 
positive that all Americans were lovely people, you would be 
wise to join the Soviet side. That way, if the Russians win, 
you will have appeased the enigmatic and implacable 
Muscovites. On the other hand, if the Americans win and 
you are sure they are lovely people as well as good friends 
of yours, they will not really mind your having joined the 
other side as a matter of temporary factual necessity. If a 
man is your best friend he may jump into the river to rescue 
you, should you fall in; unfortunately, he might prefer to 
telephone a rescue squad. But if he is handcuffed to you, 
you are reasonably sure that if you fall in he will be with 
you. 


Call it propaganda, call it information, call it international 
communication—under any name the major point remains: 
Americans can find trustworthy future allies through 
commitment to common interest or common danger. 
Friendship is pleasant, but not of the essence. In some cases 
it might be desirable for leaders or key groups in important 
foreign areas to realize that the United States could be a 
worse enemy than the Soviet Union, rather than to realize 
that the U.S. is a friend. If the French were sure of this—that 
is, that a Soviet-occupied France would get sixty-five 
hydrogen bombs dropped on it while a U.S.-occupied France 
would get only three—they might prefer the Americans 
whether they liked them or not. 


Is this kind of communication consistent with American 
ideals? Perhaps not. Yet honesty has always been one of the 
American ideals and perhaps honesty may take us in the 


future to a stronger and a wiser position than friendliness 
has taken us in the past. 


CHAPTER 16 
Research, Development, and the Future 


Psychological warfare is part of civilization. Civilization, no 
matter how one defines it, is not a static thing. It is an 
immense fermenting, active, often turbulent composite of 
the whys and hows of the way men and women think and 
behave. The short-run factors in a civilization are often as 
important as the long-run ones. Though the United States 
from 1860 to 1960 has been a steady part of the west 
European, predominantly Christian civilization, the United 
States has undergone immense changes of fashion, belief, 
appetite, preference, and behavior. With any changing, 
developing civilization, "war" may seem like a very static 
term, so that the Civil War and the war of the Western 
powers against Germany of 1939-45 may to some degree 
seem comparable phenomena. They are comparable, but 
only within sharp limits. 


The Meaning of War. 


Nowhere is the transitoriness and changeability of modern 
civilization more evident than in the significance which 
intelligent men and women attach to the term war. War was 
"noble" in 1861-65, but in 1941-45 it was "noble" only for 
the most perfunctory and most hollow oratory. Push the 
contrast farther: "psychological warfare" was an unknown 
element in 1861-65; by 1941-45 it had become fashionable. 
(One can seriously doubt that President Lincoln ever worried 
about Northern citizens becoming "un-American" under that 
rubric, though he had plenty of traitors to worry him.) The 


years 1945-53 were momentous. A whole string of new 
ideas, new terms, and new behavior patterns appeared 
within the USA in a mere eight years. What the next twenty 
years will bring is deeply uncertain. 


War is coming to mean the effectuation or prevention of 
revolution, not the half-savage, half-courteous armed 
conflict of sovereign nations. War is getting to be chronic 
again.-> War between entirely comparable states such as 
the United States and Canada, Mexico and Cuba, Indonesia 
and India, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, or any similar combination, 
is getting to be more and more unthinkable. War between 
ideologically dissimilar states, such as North Korea and 
South Korea, Communist China and Nationalist China, Viet 
Minh and Viet Nam, USSR and USA, is getting to be virtual 
normality. 


Research into Tension. 


It is true of all people that they solve particular problems, in 
many cases, some time after the occasion for solving the 
problem has passed. What is called "decision" in 
government, politics, and in personal affairs is very often 
not the selection of one very real course of action as against 
another equally real course of action, but the confirmation 
of a commitment already made. If this is true of every-day 
life, it is even more true of scholars and experts. One of the 
disabilities of our time in the field of the social and 
psychological sciences and the humanities lies in the fact 
that although government officials recognize problems some 
months or years after they have arisen and finally attempt 
to deal with them, scholars frequently get around problems 
decades after any practical occasion for decision has 


passed.°° 


Nowhere is this more evident than in the discussion of 
tensions as a cause of war. Tension certainly contributed 
very much to the outbreak of war in 1914. It is possible that 
the tensions and hostilities of Europe in the 1930s which 
allowed Fascism and Communism to become threatening 
and powerful also contributed in the end to the outbreak of 
war in 1939. It is difficult, however, to suppose that the 
coming of war in September 1939 was itself the result of 
tension except as a very remote and indirect cause. This 
author believes that tension leads to a perpetuation of a 
kind of civilization in which wars are possible, but cannot 
persuade himself that an additional factor of tension within 
civilization as we know it can be an immediate cause of 
war.’ 


Research into tensions has been carried fairly far. It may 
be that the wartime role of tension can be ascertained by 
scientific methods, so that the psychological warfare of 
Power A can cause so much more tension than Power B, 
either among the élite or among the general population, 
that Power B cannot further continue the war. Alternatively, 
it is imaginable that Power A may be able to relax tension so 
sharply among the élite or broad population of Power B that 
Power B's potentiality for war, or decision to wage war, can 
be postponed. 


For purposes of research it seems worthwhile to suggest 
that tension appears to be highly prevalent in the two most 
powerful military civilizations on earth today: the USSR and 
its satellites, on the one hand, and the cluster of Western 
powers, on the other. Tension appears to be caused by the 
complexity of every-day life, the demands made upon the 
psychophysiological organization of each individual human 
being, by the technological facilities available, and through 
the relief offered within each civilization by the opportunity 
to discharge hatred against members of the _ other 


civilization instead of recognizing self-hatred for the very 
real problem which it is. 


In other terms, it is tough to be modern; the difficulty of 
being modern makes it easy for individuals to be restless 
and anxious; restlessness and anxiety lead to fear; fear 
converts freely into hate; hate very easily takes on political 
form; political hate assists in the creation of real threats 
such as the atomic bomb and guided missiles, which are not 
imaginary threats at all; the reality of the threats seems to 
confirm the reality of the hate which led to it, thus 
perpetuating a cycle of insecurity, fear, hate, armament, 
insecurity, fear, and on around the circle again and again. 


Revolutionary Possibilities in Psychology. 


It is possible, but by no means probable, that the rapid 
development of psychological and related sciences in the 
Western world may provide whole new answers to the 
threats which surround modern Americans, including the 
Supreme answer of peace as an alternative to war or the 
secondary answer of victory in the event of war. Nothing in 
the existing academic literature on the subject of 
psychology of war, the psychiatry of modern mass behavior, 
the psychology or psychiatry of present-day power politics, 
justifies the inference that an applicable solution to our 
"problems" is at all near. The "problems" are almost all 
aspects of our entire lives and one cannot solve life like a 
Delphic riddle or a single scientific experiment. 


It would be unwise of U.S. military and political leaders to 
overlook developing strengths within American every-day 
talk and thinking, whether academic or popular. Too specific 
a concentration on the problem of winning a war may cause 
a leader or his expert consultants to concentrate on 
solutions derived from past experience, therewith leading 


him to miss new and different solutions which might be 
offered by his own time. Changes need not always be 
thought of as weaknesses, which they are if past criteria are 
retained as absolute standards. Men born in the period 
1910-20 may have endowments which are not commonly 
found among men born in the period 1930-40, yet it is 
entirely possible that the generation born during 1930-40 
may have capacities and resistances which the older 
generation does not altogether appreciate. 


Apply this concept to Communism. Communism loses 
strength every day that it exists: each day deprives it of 
novelty, each day makes it a littler more familiar, each day 
makes its leaders one day older. If Americans can learn how 
to be flexible and imaginative and to understand 
themselves as they really are, they might find that the real 
American appeal to the youth of the world would be much 
greater than the Communist appeal. It was unfortunately 
characteristic of the United States in the early 1950s of the 
Cold War that U.S. propaganda was based on ideals and 
standards older than the ideals and standards competitively 
presented by the Communists, and that therefore in many 
parts of the world the struggle between Americans and 
Communists appeared to be a struggle on our side of the 
old against the young. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The United States army in Korea in 1950-53 was one 
of the most revolutionary armies in history, an army 
dedicated to non-victory, pledging allegiance to a shadowy 
world government of the United Nations behind the practical 
reality of the government of the United States. Perhaps 
never before in many centuries have men fought so matter- 
of-factly, so calmly, so reasonably. They fought well and did 
not need to be jazzed up with the hashish of "making the 
world safe for Democracy" or "establishing the Four 
Freedoms." 


The temper of the U.S. forces in Korea in 1951 was 
demonstrated by a Reserve sergeant who scarcely knew he 
was in the Reserves until he was on a boat bound for Pusan. 
He was a practical man, anxious to get home, but willing to 
do his share in this war as long as he had to. He was given 
the assignment of testing the voice plane of U.S. 
headquarters at Taegu. The loudspeaker was not working 
quite right, and he was instructed to test the plane at 500, 
1,000 and 1,500 feet. The plane flew low over U.S. 
headquarters. The roar of the engines almost deafened 
everyone within the building, yet even above the roar of the 
engines there could be heard the bone-chilling hum of the 
silent loudspeaker—an immense magnification of the noise 
one hears from a radio set which is turned on without being 
tuned to a station. Everyone expected the sergeant to say, 
"This is the EUSAK voice plane testing; one-ah, two-ah, 
three-ah!" Instead the immense voice came through clearly, 
through brick, and plaster, and wood, through air and trees. 
It must have reached four miles. The gigantic voice of the 
sergeant seemed to roar over half of South Korea as he said, 
"Why—don't—you—imperialist—sons o' bitches—go—back— 
to—Wall-Street—where—you—belong?" It was said that fifty 
colonels grabbed for their phones simultaneously, but the 
purely American gimmick to the whole story lay in the fact 
that the sergeant was not punished. No damage was done. 
The Americans thought their enemies were funny or silly. We 
had shown that we were not afraid of Communist ideas. 
Several South Koreans told the author that they regarded 
the Americans as inscrutable people indeed. 


The development of modern civilization is certain to have 
developments in war both as to the purpose of war and as 
to the modes of war. It seems likely that in the face of the 
Supreme danger of atomic and thermonuclear weapons 
nations will resort more and more to small wars and semi- 
war operations which will offer the opportunity of strategic 


advantage without the cataclysmic danger of a world-wide 
Showdown. In a very hush-hush way the U.S. Army is looking 
into the possibilities of small and irregular kinds of war; 
security regulations prohibit the author from discussing 
some of the interesting new developments in this field. 


National Research and Development Programs. 


The United States Government considered as a whole has 
developed a very adequate scientific research program. 
Most of this is quite properly keyed to the physical and 
mechanical sciences, in which the most tangible results are 
obtained. Substantial strides are being made in the medical 
and allied fields. Some research is, however, being carried 
out in fields pertaining to psychological warfare. These are 
worth describing, but it must be remembered that research 
on PsyWar may not affect PsyWar itself as much as research 
in other fields which, by changing the character of war, will 
change PsyWar too. 


Within the general research field, two basic approaches 
have been recognized by the U.S. Army as being distinct 
from one another: developmental research and operations 
research. Develoomental research consists of that research 
which creates new weapons, new methods of war, new 
devices or procedures, doing so by digging through modern 
science, investigating its applicability to military problems, 
and then advancing the frontier of science, when necessary, 
in the military interest. The goals of operations research are 
more modest and, in some respect, more provocative. 
Operations research takes operations as they exist and 
reexamines them from beginning to end to discover how 
much of each operation is scientifically pertinent to its 
stated goal, what economies, modifications, or changes 
might be introduced, and how the operation might be 
improved. 


Developmental Research in PsyWar. 


At the time of the close of the 1950-53 phase of Korean 
hostilities, the PsyWar being conducted by the United States 
Army in Korea showed little sign of having been influenced 
by developmental research into this field of activity. The 
leaflets were not better than the leaflets of World War Il, nor 
even very different. Because of the peculiar political 
limitations of the war, the radio program was not as good as 
the performance of ABSIE under Eisenhower. The tactical 
use of loudspeakers had shown a very marked improvement 
over World War Il standards, but to a non-engineer such as 
the present writer neither the Communist loudspeakers nor 
our own seemed strikingly better or different. 


Developmental research had a great deal to offer, but the 
gap between initial scientific advance and practical military 
application appeared to be too broad to warrant the 
assumption that the research had transformed the U.S. 
PsyWar program. 


Operations Research in Korea. 


Operations research—sometimes slangily called opsearch— 
was applied to the Korean war with highly uneven results.°® 


Among other things, Army officers in the PsyWar field 
showed, early in the Korean war, that land forces possessed 
tactical opportunities which combat propaganda could 
exploit very effectually. Various experiments were tried, 
none of them so decisive as to affect the outcome of the 
war, but some of them of real tactical value and others of 
great importance in obtaining Chinese prisoners. 


One of the points examined was surrender as a process. 
Surrendering does not depend upon the disposition of the 
individual enemy soldier to say yes or no to the war as a 


whole. He could say no a thousand times and still be on the 
other side shooting at us. 


The actual physical process of surrender is an elaborate 
one consisting of the psychological processes of getting 
ready to give up on the other side, the physical capacity to 
Surrender when the opportunity for getting captured 
presents itself, and the alternative, more difficult process of 
deliberately leaving the other side and getting to our side 
alive. In 1951 and 1952 there were considerable 
developments along this line. Americans learned much 
about how to teach enemy soldiers to surrender. Late in 
1952 and early in 1953 the front had become so static that 
it took extraordinary heroism for soldiers—outside of a tiny 
minority engaged in reconnaissance patrols—to get away 
from their own side and surrender to the enemy without 
being killed by their friends as deserters or by the enemy as 
sneak attackers. 


The U.S. public did not realize that throughout the Korean 
war the Communists—Russian, North Korean, and Chinese— 
enjoyed a distinct radio advantage over the UN side both as 
to funds available for programs and as to number of station- 
hours on the air. The language gap between the Americans 
and Chinese was so extreme that it was hard for Americans 
to realize that the Chinese broadcasts covered wider 
audiences and covered them better than did our own. 
American restraint in this field may have been dictated in 
part by the fact that the war was a limited war consisting of 
combat only with those armed Chinese Communists on 
North Korean territory, but not with armed Chinese 
Communists elsewhere in the Far East. 


Philosophy and Propaganda Development. 


In terms of specific literature of PsyWar it is difficult to find 
many contributions of professional philosophers to PsyWar 
since the end of World War Il. This is curious, in view of the 
Communist propagation of philosophy, no matter how 
perverted its form, aS a major weapon. The American 
philosopher, Dr. George Morgan, who became a career 
diplomat, was simultaneously a Soviet-area expert and a 
key figure in the Psychological Strategy Board. There were 
not many others like him. 


Philosophy offers an opportunity for the reexamination of 
cultural values. The indoctrination of those professors who 
will teach the teachers of the generation after next will 
influence the capacity of future Americans to have a world- 
view which will give them the utmost opportunities for 
action in the military field while retaining as far as possible 
the blessings of U.S. civilian civilization. That U.S. civilization 
is still civilian and not military is, of course, beyond cavil. 


The William Jackson committee was a voice crying in the 
wilderness when it asked for new terms and new ideas 
against which to set U.S. propaganda operations in the 
world of modern strategy. Philosophers may have had the 
capacity for finding some of the answers, but philosophers, 
of all people, do not like to be jostled or hurried. The author 
has never heard of a philosopher employed on a confidential 
basis by the United States Government to think through the 
historical and cultural rationale of a U.S. military victory for 
the future. Writers such as F. S. C. Northrop and Erich Fromm 
—to name only two sharply contrasting personalities—have 
written books which possess high significance for the 
international propaganda field. The connection appears, 
however, to be tangential. 


Literary Contributions. 


Almost all the best propagandists of almost all modern 
powers have been, to a greater or less degree, literary 
personalities. The artistic and cultural aspect of writing is 
readily converted to propaganda usage. Elmer Davis is a 
novelist as well as a commentator. Robert Sherwood is one 
of America's most distinguished playwrights. Benito 
Mussolini wrote a bad novel. Mao Tse-tung is a poet and 
philosopher, as well aS a Communist party boss. Down 
among the workers in the field, such American novelists as 
James Gould Cozzens, Pat Frank, Jerome Weidman, and 


Murray Dyer, have worked on U.S. psychological warfare.°? 


Though literary men have converted their writing to 
propaganda purposes, few of them have gone on to define 
the characteristics of a specific conversionary literature or 
to compile canons of literary style applicable to the 
propaganda field. The contributions may lie in the future. 


The Social Sciences. 


The American Association of Public Opinion Research 
(AAOPR) is the professional league of U.S. propagandists 
and analysts of public opinion; its quarterly, Public Opinion, 
is the key journal in the field. The members of this 
association are drawn both from the social sciences and 
from the psychological sciences, ranging from such practical 
operatives as Dr. George Gallup and Elmo Roper to austere 
theorists like Professors Nathan Leites and Hadley Cantril. 


A good argument can be presented to the effect that the 
Skills brought from the social-science into the propaganda 
field are more valuable once they are employed full time in 
that field than an attempt to apply political science, or 
sociology, or economics, each as_~ an _ individual 
compartment, to the field of propaganda. There is still no 
book available with the title The Politics of Knowledge, 


even though the reception, control, prohibition, and 
dissemination of knowledge is a major factor in all modern 
governmental processes both in and out of the propaganda 
field. 


Psychology and Related Sciences. 


There has been an immense amount of work done by 
psychologists, much of it classified, on the field of 
propaganda. Some of this work is refreshing in the extreme 
and should provide nasty surprises for the Communists in a 
major war. Other parts are restatements which if translated 
into operations might or might not prove feasible with the 
kind of army we Americans have or are likely to have. 


One of the most conspicuous developments since World 
War Il has been the application by psychologists, 
sociologists, and persons in related field of quantifying 
techniques. The introduction of rigorous — scientific 
requirements of number into the attempted reportage of 
propaganda behavior or propaganda results is having a 
significant effect. Quantification may not obtain everything 
which its devotees claim for it. There is a wide area of 
human behavior which ts significant to the ordinary person, 
or even to the expert in descriptive terms, and which loses 
much of its significance if the descriptive and allusive terms 
are replaced by measurements, tables, and graphs. There is, 
however, no danger that quantification will replace 
description as the sole tool of research in the propaganda 
field. 


What quantification does do is develop a common area of 
discussion between propagandists and nonpropagandists. In 
many instances quantification can demonstrate results 
where allegations of failure or of success would have 
nothing more than personal authority to support them. 


Within our own particular kind of civilization quantification 
has a special appeal because of the American trust in 
engineering and in numbers. The conclusions of the Kinsey 
reports on men and on women seem much more 
authoritative to the ordinary man because they are 
presented with an ample garniture of numbers, even though 
Havelock Ellis's pioneer works in the psychology and 
behavior patterns of Western sex life may have been much 
more tangible and much more revolutionary in their time. 


Projection and Research. 


All propaganda involves a certain degree of projection—the 
propagandist attempts to identify himself with a situation 
which he does not face in real life and to issue meaningful 
communications to persons about situations which they 
themselves do not face yet. Much of the psychological 
research on tactical PsyWar remains yet to be done, 
although from the quantitative point of view there have 
been significant U.S. achievements within the past four 
years. 


Another aspect of projection is left unexplored because of 
its immense difficulty and its dangerously unscientific 
character. Consider the problem this way: the United States 
one day before the outbreak of war with a hypothetical 
enemy, such as the Soviet Union, will possess a certain 
group of characteristics. Representative individual lives 
within this country can be determined to possess certain 
habits concerning mass communication, trust in mass 
communication, and response to symbols which may come 
through press, radio, or other mass devices. 


One day after the outbreak of war the United States will 
change because the war has broken out. 


One month after the outbreak of war the United States will 
no longer be the USA, which existed on war-day. It may well 


have become USA>., because of the rapidity and variety of 


change. Three Soviet hydrogen bombs and twelve Soviet 
atomic bombs might change many of our _ national, 
economic, political, and psychological characteristics, and 
no one, not even an American, could predict this change in 
advance. The best he could do would be to get ready to 
study the change as it occurred, to understand the rate and 
direction of the change, and to assess the meaning of the 
change in light of the conduct of war. 


The same would be true of the USSR; that country, like 
any other major country, would change under the impact of 
war. Who could have predicted the renascence of Russian 
patriotism and traditionalism resulting from the Nazi 
invasion of 1941? Even if we know where the Russians are 
as of the outbreak of war, we won't know where they will 
head or how fast they will head there, once war has broken 
out. 


The scientific problem presented by attempted serious 
study of a U.S.-Soviet war is therefore very difficult indeed. 
It is really a problem involving three clusters of moving 
bodies. The first cluster will be the American people, their 
behavior, and their institutions; the second cluster, the 
Russians and allied peoples, their behavior and their 
institutions; the third cluster, the changing methods of 
communication existing between them. 


It can be said even now, simply by referring to the 
character of the American people and their past history, 
that if the Communist leaders of the USSR start a general 
war, the end of that war is sure (under sets of words and 
ideas which have yet to be developed in the future) to 
involve the reconciliation of the inhabitants of the USA with 
the Russian people. In other words, USA, and USSR, can and 


must have certain relationships with each other, preeminent 
among which are attempts at undoing war damage, at 
political and cultural reconciliation, and the undertaking of 
the rebuilding of a world which both these great peoples can 
support with enthusiasm and hope.°! 


USA, and USSR, are imaginable. USA, and USSR, for the 


day preceding the outbreak of war, or, alternatively, the day 
on which the war occurs, will be known elements. American 
science in many fields can help U.S. mass communications 
and therewith help our armed forces if we learn how to 
ascertain how the Soviet leadership changes, how Soviet 
élite groups change, and how the Soviet population changes 
during the course of the war. We must not only be able to 
guess what is happening to them physically, but must try to 
appreciate and to understand what is happening to them 
psychologically and semantically. This is an immense task. It 
is by no means certain that our research and development 
facilities can give us an adequate research program to 
handle the problem. 


This much can be said: if the Americans understand the 
Russians before the war and during the war, it will be the 
first time that a nation has kept its enemy in wide-awake 
sight. 


The usual process in the past has been the acceptance of 
a few exaggerated’ stereotypes of the national 
characteristics of the potential enemy, the ascription of 
every possible kind of infamy and inhuman characteristic to 
the enemy during the war, and the redefinition of the 
enemy as a friend after the war. It would be strange and 
wonderful if the U.S. Government and the _ USS. 
propagandists (or conceivably as much as a large minority 
of the U.S. population) could learn how to fight the USSR in 
order to he/p the Russians escape from a tyranny which has 
already hurt them much more than it has hurt us. 


The Germans suffered a tragic, overwhelming, and 
perhaps decisive psychological defeat in the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic and in the Ukraine, when they 
carried with their field forces such naive and tragic Nazi 
misconceptions of Russian and Ukrainian character as to 
defeat every opportunity they may have had for a serious 
anti-Communist alliance of Germany with the Russian and 
Ukrainian peoples. They destroyed themselves not through 
ignorance, but through what they thought they knew. If they 
had been more calm, less assured, more willing to learn 
from immediate experience, and less indoctrinated with 
their own preposterous misconceptions of Russian and 
Ukrainian character, they might have found Russian and 
Ukrainian allies who would have joined them in the final 
extermination of the Soviet system. 


The world Communist movement has already suffered 
very serious setbacks because of its failure to project U.S. 
behavior successfully from the summer of 1950 onward. If 
the Russian and Chinese Communists had understood 
Americans well and had made a correct evaluation of the 
American response to the invasion of South Korea, they 
would not have driven the United States from lethargy to 
alertness, from weakness to military strength, from 
vulnerability toward Communist and crypto-Communist 
propaganda to sharp and angry recognition of Communist 
manipulation of symbols such as "progressives," "people's 
governments," and "liberation." 


Communist Developments. 


If the U.S. Government agencies know about the scientific 
development of Soviet propaganda techniques in the last 
few years, they have certainly not told this author. What is 
here presented is therefore derived from first-hand 


interrogation of Communists, from escapers in both Europe 
and Asia, and unclassified materials. 


Sociologically it would seem that the Russian Communists 
attempted definite improvements of the techniques of 
Communist revolution and that these improvements have in 
large part failed in the European satellites. The governments 
of Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
East Germany have turned out to be poor governments— 
despite the fact that from the Soviet point of view it was a 
Sharp innovation to leave them in pseudo-parliamentary 
form instead of creating outright Soviet facsimilies. 


At the Chinese end of the Moscow-Peking axis the 
sociology of revolutionary propaganda and organization 
appears to have worked out much more successfully than at 
the Russian end. The Chinese Communists, perhaps 
because they were Chinese, perhaps because they were 
tougher and more experienced Communists than the 
Russians, got their country under rigid control and then 
undertook social and political experiments on a= very 
audacious scale. They have managed not to be un-Chinese 
while creating in China the kind of pervasive dictatorship 
which Communist control appears to require. 


In the manipulation of satellites and in particularization of 
propaganda, the North Korean Communist army, the Viet 
Minh army in Indochina, and the Malayan Races Liberation 
Army on the Malay peninsula, appear to have near-optimum 
localism and_ particularism without suffering serious 
deviation from the main Communist world-wide pattern. In 
North Korea, of course, Chinese intervention and Soviet 
Support have sharply modified the position of the North 
Korean People's Army, but the Annamite and Malay 
Communist forces appear to be fighting with high morale 
and considerable success, despite the duality of control 


from Peking and Moscow, and despite the difficulties of 
reconciling Asian nationalism with Marxian-world doctrine. 


Another Communist technique is now known through 
Edward Hunter's provocative pioneer book®* by its correct 
name of "brain-washing." This involves the transformation of 
a human personality. The author has himself interrogated 
victims of brain-washing and can attest to the terrifying 
depth to which this process is carried. The victim of brain- 
washing is subject to very slight persuasion at the rational 
level. He is not even given much propaganda as US. 
propagandists of recent years might recognize the product. 
Instead, the process of brain-washing consists of a frontal 
attack on all levels of the personality, from the most 
conscious to the most hidden. The Communists seek 
through fatigue and sustained interrogation to create a 
condition similar to what is called "nervous breakdown" in 
popular parlance. Then they rebuild the personality, healing 
their victim into Communist normality. 


One victim to whom the author talked had been so subject 
to Communist brain-changing that he thought himself a real 
Communist even though he had been reared a Catholic. He 
was completely convinced of the Communist cause and of 
his own life and place in that cause after the brain-washing 
had been completed. Unfortunately for Communism, the 
man got into serious sexual difficulties, difficulties of a kind 
which any American’ psychiatrist would recognize as 
potentially devastating. 


As a result of his sexual frustrations he suffered a mild 
equivalent of the medically recognized phenomenon of the 
schizophrenic break—that terrible moment of _ false 
enlightenment in which the psychotic personality cuts loose 
with a truth of his own and shuts off most or all 
communication with normal people—with the consequence 
that he was walking along Nanking Road in Shanghai, a 


normal Communist in one instant of time and (as he put it to 
the author) in a millionth of a second he suddenly realized 
he was a Catholic, an anti-Communist, the enemy of every 
man, woman and child in sight—and at war with his entire 
environment. As this writer understood it, the poor man, 
though adjusted to the Communist environment after brain- 
washing, happened to go crazy—crazy enough to come back 
to our side. 


Who can say which is sane, which insane? When two 
social and cultural systems are completely at odds with one 
another it may be impossible to be "normal" in both of 
them. 


Scientifically the Chinese process’ of personality 
transformation lacked some of the pharmaceutical features 
apparent in the Western Communist conversions for 
purposes of confession. It appears to be a combination of 
audacious’ practical experimentation with well-known 
procedures from textbooks of Pavlovian psychology. It is, of 
course, an interesting scientific question to ask one's self: 
could Communist psychological researchers do enough 
psychological research to understand their own difficulties 
and to de-Communize themselves in the very act of seeking 
better psychological weapons for Communism? If the people 
in charge of Communist psychological techniques were 
scientists, as American psychologists generally are, there 
might be a real point of discussion. Unfortunately, most of 
them appear to be artists, believers, and fanatics. The 
history of the fanatical religions which have inflamed and 
ripped so much of mankind across the centuries is not such 
as to suggest that Communism will de-Communize itself by 
becoming more Communistic or more scientific. 


Logically considered, the United States remains the 
largest extant revolutionary experiment in the world—the 
first immense human community which survives without 


profound dogma or profound hatred and which attempts to 
make short-range, practical, and warm-hearted (though 
ideologically superficial) concurrence the foundation for a 
political and industrial civilization. If the United States wins 
a few more wars it may be that the rest of mankind will be 
persuaded that our kind of practicality is not only humanly 
preferable, but scientifically more defensible than the 
philosophies of competing civilizations. It seems unlikely 
that Communist research can outstrip us in the propaganda 
field so far as the race is run in purely scientific terms; 
artistically and gadget-wise the Communists are just as 
inventive as we are and often more enthusiastic. 


Private PsyWar and Covert Techniques. 


Another aspect in the development of PsyWar was the 
inevitable possibility that skills learned in wartime would not 
be forgotten in time of peace. Many of the background 
studies made for OWI during World War Il have been 
developed, on the constructive side, into serious scientific 
contributions to ethnology, anthropology, or psychology. The 
postwar studies of RAND Corporation have in part been 
released in unclassified form and add to our knowledge not 
only of propaganda but of mankind. The RADIR project at 
Stanford University, the Russian research program at MIT 
and Harvard, and other governmentally inspired or 
encouraged undertakings have borne similar fruit for private 
scholarship and discussion. 


On the other side of the coin, it is very hopeful to note 
that the many and dangerous techniques developed by OSS 
for covert propaganda, some of which were applied with 
considerable success in Europe, have not been introduced 
into domestic U.S. politics, commercial competition, or other 
forms of private life. After each war there is often a danger 
that the coarsening of a culture by the war will lead to the 


application of wartime skills to peacetime situations. This 
was emphatically not the case in the Presidential campaigns 
of 1948 and 1952, even though persons of rich PsyWar 
experience in World War Il were on the staffs of both 
Stevenson and Eisenhower. 


It is often forgotten that some of the deadliest and most 
effective revolutionary enterprises in the nineteenth century 
were undertaken without the consent or assistance of the 
existing governments. Karl Marx was certainly not an 
invention of Lord Palmerston. Bakunin did not operate out of 
the French Foreign Office. 


In the postwar discussion of USA-Communist rivalry, 
recommendations were often made on the U.S. side that we 
Should counter Soviet covert operations with our own covert 
operations against the USSR. What has been forgotten in 
this context is the fact that such operations have been 
made illegal and dangerous under United States law. Under 
Federal law as it exists today no Underground Railway could 
be developed to assist Soviet escapers in the way that 
Negro slaves were relayed across the Free States to Canada 
in the years before Emancipation. One of the chief blocks to 
U.S. covert operations is the immense growth in all 
directions of the power, authority, and responsibility of the 
Federal Government; this growth makes it almost impossible 
to wage revolutionary or conspiratorial operations from U.S. 
territory without the prior approval of U.S. authorities— 
which the authorities, under traditional international law, 
cannot give and cannot afford to give. 


It would seem desirable, if the Cold War situation persists 
over a long period of time, for Americans to reexamine the 
restraints which they have placed upon their own citizens 
and to attempt a revision of the laws which would permit 
pro-American secret activities to be launched without 


permitting anti-American activities of the same kind to be 
carried on. One immediately comes to the conundrum: 


How can the Government say yes to the one and no to the 
other without being cognizant of what happens? 


The answer would appear to lie in the older body of our 
law in that a withdrawal of governmental authority from 
some fields would leave the individual responsible and 
Subject to indictment and trial if his enterprises should 
prove deleterious to the United States Government, but not 
subject to punishment if his enterprises hurt the known 
antagonists of the USA. 


Phrased in another way, this means that the USA might, in 
a long-range Cold War situation, be required to make some 
domestic recognition of the fact that the Communist states 
are the antagonists but not the military enemies of the U.S. 
system of government and that as antagonists of this 
system of government such states, their representatives, 
their property, and their organizations, should not be 
afforded any more protection under our laws than is given 
to the National City Bank of New York in the laws applicable 
to the city of Moscow, or the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company in the laws which apply in Budapest. For 
a long time the Communist states have treated even the 
most innocent business enterprise and social club on our 
side as though they were attainted with an inherent factor 
of criminal and subversive intent. The withdrawal of U.S. 
legal protection from all things Communist might allow the 
American people—or those among them who so chose—to 
develop proclivities for adventure and_ trouble-making 
against the Communists. These proclivities are now sternly 
repressed by Federal statute. 


The Future of Psychological Warfare. 


PsyWar has become an existing art. Where it had no 
practitioners at all in the United States between 1919 and 
1940, it has had a long and distinguished roster of active 
and reserve officers, civilian consultants, and demobilized 
veterans interested in the field ever since 1945. A wide 
variety of military establishments have had PsyWar 
responsibilities assigned them. Substantial cadres of officers 
and skilled enlisted personnel have been recruited and 
trained. Radio and leaflet facilities are ready to accompany 
our land, sea, and air forces wherever they may have to go. 
A U.S. strategic center for global propaganda, instantly 
convertible to wartime use, exists in the Operations 
Coordinating Board under the National Security Council. 


This is not the end of the story. 


One of the paradoxical but deeply true factors in the study 
and conduct of propaganda is this: the more people know 
about propaganda, the better they can resist it. 


Propaganda was a tremendous bogey in the 1920s. It 
probably seems very ugly and frightening to most people 
born before 1920. It does not seem too frightening, so far as 
the author can judge, to Americans born after 1930. Those 
born in the period 1920-30 appear to be divided in their 
emotional reactions to mass persuasion situations. 


PsyWar is not magic. It is a valuable auxiliary to modern 
warfare and a useful concomitant to modern strategy. If a 
particular strategic policy is sanely and effectively devised 
as a feasible deterrent to war, the PsyWar procedures 
Supporting that strategy will contribute to the prevention of 
war. Psychological warfare represents a recognition and 
acceptance in the military and strategic field of skills which 
grow about us every day. 


In so far as ultra-destructive weapons may have increased 
the tenseness and bad temper of people who must live 
under the perpetual but remote threat of atomic bombing, 
one can say that physicists have upset the nerves of 
mankind and that it is now up to the propagandists to 
reassure and to reconcile the peoples. 


Whatever PsyWar does, it certainly does not and should 
not increase the bitterness of war. Fighting itself is the 
Supreme bitterness. Radio broadcasts and leaflets even in 
wartime only rarely should promote hatred. The situation 
which the world faces is dangerous because of technological 
development, not because of psychological knowledge. 
PsyWar ranks as a weapon, but it is almost certainly the 
most humane of all weapons. 


Apart from PsyWar, what military weapon destroys the 
enemy soldier's capacity to fight by saving his life? PsyWar 
tries to bring him over alive and tries to send him home as 
our friend. No rival weapon can do this. 


PsyWar, no matter what it may be called in the future, 
cannot be omitted from the arsenal of modern war. Neither 
can it outlast war. Its improvement is a cheap, valuable, and 
humane way of increasing the military potential of any 
country whether we think that country to be politically right 
or politically wrong. 


Since 1945 we Americans have written more, studied 
more, and talked more about PsyWar than have any of the 
other free peoples. This is a hopeful sign. It can be read as 
an indication that the American love of the gadget, the 
American quest for a novelty, can be turned to the arena of 
the soul. The Communists are better liars, better schemers, 
better murderers than we shall ever be; they start off by 
being better fanatics. Is it not in the American spirit that we 
Should out-trick them, out-talk them, and out-maneuver 
them? We have a very creative and resourceful civilization 


at our backs. We have no Fuhrer to guide us and no party 
line to comfort us; we don't even want such things. Hard 
though it may be, we can live with our own consciences and 
not seek for keepers. 


The Communists have started a fight with us. That fight 
may go on a long time. If they want to stop fighting we shall 
certainly try to find peace with them. But if they push the 
fight to its bitter end— 


We shall not fail. 


APPENDIX 
Military PsyWar Operations, 1950-53 


On 25 June 1950, when the invasion of the Republic of 
Korea began, no real military PsyWar organization was 
tangibly evident. A planning staff headed by Colonel J. 
Woodall Greene had been re-created in the Far East 
Command's GHQ in 1947, but it was hardly prepared to 
direct full-scale propaganda operations on such short notice, 
especially with a total lack of field operating units. Yet the 
staff with hasty augmentation did go into action—in effect, 
became its own operating unit—two days following the 
invasion, using both leaflets and radio in a_ strategic 
Campaign that was continued without interruption for over 
three years. 


At the same time that General MacArthur made provision 
for the PsyWar planning staff in the Far East Command, the 
Department of the Army's G2 in 1947 directed the 
inauguration of a long-range program of extension courses 
to be administered primarily to the specialists of the Military 
Intelligence Reserve. One such specialty in the military 
intelligence career program was psychological warfare.°* 


Parallel with the development of training literature based 
on World War Il experience, the Army experimented with the 
use of PsyWar in field maneuvers. A special unit, called the 
Tactical Information Detachment,°° was formed at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 


Organization of Field Operational Units. 


Less than a month after the 1950 invasion, the Department 
of the Army announced the approval of a new organizational 
concept for PsyWar field operational units. The new concept, 
profiting by the organizational happenchance in all theaters 
of operations during World War Il, established two functional 
units: one for strategic propaganda support, the other for 
tactical propaganda support. 


Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group. 


Although the concept for new unit organization and function 
was not conceived overnight, FEC's Psychological Warfare 
Section (PWS) with its dual planning and _ operating 
responsibilities pointed up the urgent need for a_ unit 
properly manned and equipped to support full-scale 
strategic operations in any area. So the Radio Broadcasting 
and Leaflet (RB&L) Group was born. Not only was it 
designed to conduct strategic propaganda in direct support 
of military operations, but it likewise was created to support 
the national world-wide propaganda effort when so directed. 
It was built on a basic framework of three companies: 


Headquarters and Headquarters Company, containing the 
command, administrative, supervisory and_ creative 
personnel necessary for propaganda operations. 


Reproduction Company, containing intricate equipment 
and skilled personnel capable of producing leaflets and 
newspapers of varying sizes and multiple color. 


Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company, designed to replace 
or augment other means of broadcasting radio propaganda. 


In 1953 a fourth type company was activated at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina—the Consolidation Company. This 
unit was very flexible and had the job of creating and 
conducting PsyWar in support of consolidation operations in 
areas under Military Government control. 


a ione 


Figure 75: UN Propaganda. |In some leaflets used in Korea, the 
United Nations emerged as a major point. Here UN lavishness to 
South Korea is contrasted with Communist rapacity in the North. 
The scene does not remind the reader of slums on our side. 


Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company. 


The Group's junior partner in the conduct of PsyWar support 
operations was the Loudspeaker and Leaflet (L&L) Company. 
This unit specifically supported an army in the field with 
adequate tactical propaganda support. Like the Group, it 
Supported the national propaganda objectives, but it 
interpreted the directives that came from the theater 
commander in terms of more immediate objectives. Its 
targets were smaller, lived under unusual circumstances, 
and presented highly vulnerable, rapidly changing 
propaganda opportunities—a real challenge for the L&L 
Company. Organizationally it was a trimmed-down version of 
the Group. Its company headquarters and propaganda 
platoon were the_ offspring of Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company. The publications platoon was a 
smaller, more adaptable version of Reproduction Company. 
And the /Joudspeaker platoon was the tactical counterpart of 
the strategic Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company. 


Figure 76: Korean Leaflet Bomb, Early Model. An M16A1 cluster 
adapter being loaded at the FEC printing plant in Yokohama (1 
November 1950). The bomb type adapter will contain 22,500 (5” 
by 8”) psychological warfare leaflets. 


The Tactical Information Detachment, moving from Fort 
Riley to Korea in the fall of 1950, was reorganized as the 1st 
Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company and, attached to EUSAK, 
served as_ Eighth Army's tactical propaganda _ unit 
throughout the campaign. It adjusted its location, 
equipment and propaganda tone to keep pace with the ups 
and downs of the Korean war. 


Psychological Warfare Center. 


Paralleling the creation of the Office of the Chief of 
Psychological Warfare in the Department of the Army 
PsyWar training was started in the spring of 1951. A faculty 
was collected at the Army General School to start the 
world's first formal school of military propaganda. 


At the same time, reserve officers whose _ civilian 
Specialties were in or related to mass communications were 
recalled to PsyWar assignments. Several RB&L groups and 
L&L companies were activated and trained at Fort Riley. One 
of these, the 1st Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group, was 
deployed to Japan to become the strategic propaganda 


Support unit in FEC, thereby relieving the hard-pressed 
Psychological Warfare Section of its operational functions. 
The Group left Fort Riley in July 1951 at the height of the 
Missouri Valley floods, forcing the unit to take emergency 
detours by bus and train in order to meet its scheduled port 
of embarkation call. The 1st was the only group to have 
been used in active operations. Other groups were 
employed in training missions. In addition, Reserve groups 
and companies trained periodically at key locations where 
sufficient specialized personnel were available to keep the 
units on a ready, stand-by basis. 


In April 1952, the PsyWar training activities at Fort Riley 
were moved to Fort Bragg, North Carolina, where the new 
Psychological Warfare Center was located. This Center not 
only provided unit training supervision and facilities, but it 
fathered a new activity, the Psychological Warfare Board, 
designed to evaluate and test new PsyWar equipment and 
techniques. And the Psychological Warfare School, an 
outgrowth of the classes conducted by the Army General 
School, was formally recognized and established as one of 
the Army's specialist schools. More than four hundred 
officers have received diplomas as PsyWar officers at the 
time of this writing (1953). Most of the graduates have been 
Army officers, although successfully completing the course 
have been students from the Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, 
U.S. Information Agency, and from nine Allied nations. 


Psychological Warfare Staff, FEC. 


For nearly two years, the Psychological Warfare Section 
operated under the general staff supervision of Intelligence 
(G2). Since World War | days G2 had been given the 
responsibility for monitoring PsyWar activity, a practice that 
was evident throughout World War Il. In 1947 the 
Department of the Army transferred the monitorship and 


supervision of PsyWar to Plans and Operations (G3). The 
shift was effected in FEC in 1952. 


flet states: "No 
soldier would attempt to fight 54 men, yet Communist China is 
attempting to fight 54 nations. Don't fight for Communist 
enslavement—Join your comrades who have surrendered into 
safety." 


Early in 1953 PWS was transferred to the staff of the 
commander, Army Forces Far East (AFFE), a paper 
transaction to put the staff in a closer position to coordinate 
the plans and operations of the supporting army PsyWar 
units. 


Throughout the Korean conflict, PWS, like its area 
commander, wore two hats: PWS was also the PsyWar 
operations coordinating agency for the United Nations 
Command. 


Broad objectives made possible throughout the war years 
the development of literally thousands of appropriate 
themes. One theme so prominent in World War Il 
propaganda, that of unconditional surrender, was never 
used. UN policy denied its use, and PWS enforced the 
prohibition. 


Psychological Warfare Staff, EUSAK. 


Recognizing the need for PsyWar officers on army and corps 
Staffs, the Department of the Army hastened to make an 
allocation for these officers to be _ integrated into 
headquarters structures. The PsyWar officers finally came to 
rest in the G3 staff section. 


Eighth Army's PsyWar division of G3 had the Ist 
Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company under its operational 
control. EUSAK's PsyWar officer kept a tight control over the 
propaganda output of the L&L Company by physically 
moving the propaganda platoon into his EUSAK staff office. 
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78: Morale. When South Korean 


Home-front 
communications were interrupted, leaflets such as this provided 
on early boost to Korean civilian morale. 


Figure 


Each of the corps PsyWar officers had under his 
operational control one loudspeaker section (with a varying 
number of teams) from the L&L Company. 


Radio Operations. 


Radio in the Korean conflict was used jointly as a strategic 
and a consolidation medium. From the beginning of the war, 
radio was the voice of our military policy. An ambitious 
network, supervised in 1950-51 directly by PWS and 
thereafter by the lst RB&L Group, became known and 


recognized as the Voice of the United Nations Command. 
The Korean Broadcasting System (KBS) and the Japan 
Broadcasting System (JBS) transmitted on a cooperative 
basis, with the U.S. Government buying air time. The lst 
RB&L Group's radio unit furnished programming assistance 
through key stations in Seoul (KBS), Taegu (KBS), Pusan 
(KBS) and Tokyo (JBS). In addition, the Group furnished 
technical assistance to KBS in order to keep as many as 
twelve network stations on the air. 


Leaflet Operations. 


As in World War Il, leaflets were delivered primarily by two 
means: aircraft and artillery. B-29s of the Far East Air Force 
ferried leaflet bombs on night missions deep into strategic 
areas. Light bombers and liaison craft in support of EUSAK 
dropped both leaflet bombs and bundles on tactical targets. 
The leaflet bundle was a Korean war development. It was 
wrapped, tied, and fuzed in such a manner that it would 
open and release its leaflets in mid-air. The 105mm. 
howitzer remained the principal artillery piece for placing 
propaganda-loaded shells on pinpoint targets. 


Tremendous quantities of leaflets were printed. The lst 
RB&L Group on many occasions averaged better than 
twenty million pieces of printed propaganda every week. To 
this, the 1st L&L Company in Korea added an average of 
three and a half million leaflets per week. 


Loudspeaker Operations. 


The airborne loudspeaker was’ the - object’ of 
experimentation, but the bulk of loudspeaker broadcasts 
were made from vehicle mounts, such as tanks, and from 
emplacements. During the static battle situation of 1951-53, 
most of the broadcasts were of the latter kind. Range of the 


voice casts was short, something like two thousand yards 
under ideal conditions. Personnel and equipment were 
supplied by the lst L&L Company, and scripts were 
prepared by PsyWar Division, G3, EUSAK. 


Results of Military PsyWar Operations. 


When the question was asked, "Just how effective was 
PsyWar?" the answer was vague. Clear-cut immediate 
evaluation of the effects of each propaganda campaign was 
often impossible to ascertain because of the many 
intangible conditions that were prevalent in the target area 
—conditions that were constantly changing. 


Some critics of the PsyWar operations in the Far East 
Command charged that there were exaggerated claims of 
prisoners of war who surrendered as a result of propaganda. 
They pointed out that a head count of prisoners is an 
inaccurate measure of direct effects of PsyWar used in 
support of military operations, because rarely is the taking 
of prisoners the sole goal of any major PsyWar campaign. 


Other critics expressed the belief that emphasis had been 
placed on quantity rather than quality of propaganda. By 
quantity they meant propaganda measured by bookkeeping 
Statistics. By quality they meant propaganda that, planned 
with potent intelligence, was capable of exploiting 
propaganda opportunities with maximum psychological 
impact. 


Did PsyWar achieve its goal? 


The effects of planned persuasion in a thousand days of 
radio broadcasts, in tens of thousands of loudspeaker 
appeals, in billions of leaflets, may be measured only in 
retrospect . The question may be answered when reaction in 
the target area has reached (or fails to reach) favorable 
proportion, provided that the tangible results of the military 


operations can be clearly separated from those of 
concurrent and subsequent’ strategic international 
information operations. 
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Figure 79: The Famous Airplane Surrender Leaflet. This is the 
controversial Far East Command leaflet that in April 1953 offered 
"the sum of 50,000 U.S. dollars to any pilot who delivers a 
modern, operational, combat-type jet aircraft in flyable condition 
to South Korea. The first pilot who delivers such a jet aircraft to 
the free world will receive an additional 50,000 U.S. dollars bonus 
for his bravery." The leaflet was printed in three languages— 
Russian, Chinese and Korean. In this example of the Russian 
language leaflet, there are added notations in both Korean and 
Chinese that "this is a message from the Americans to any jet 
pilot who can read Russian. If you know such a person, please 
give it to him. It tells him how to escape to the UN Forces." 


FOOTNOTES: 


1 Histories of warfare, of politics (though there are no good recent 
ones, Edward Jenks' little book being half a century out of date), of 
political theory (especially the excellent though dissimilar volumes 
by G. H. Sabine and by G. E. C. Catlin), of particular countries, of 
diplomacy, of religion, and even of literature all cast a certain 
amount of light on the subject. No writer known to the author 
specializes in the topic of historical propaganda; none takes up the 
long-established historical role of non-violent persuasion in warfare. 
Some of the sociologists and anthropologists, such as_ Karl 
Mannheim, Max Weber, Talcott Parsons, Geoffrey Gorer, Ruth 
Benedict (to mention a few at random) have presented approaches 
which would justify re-evaluations of history in a way useful to 
propaganda students; but they have not yet persuaded the 
historians to do the work. 


2 7 Judges 22-23. 


3 Leon Wieger, S. J., Textes Historiques, Hsien-hsien, 1929, vol. 1, 
pp. 628-633. 


4 The author's attention to this reference was drawn by an 
unpublished undated typescript article in the War Department files 
by Lt. Col. Samuel T. Mackall, Inf. 


5 Lo Kuan-chung, San Kuo chih Yen-i, translated by C. H. Brewitt- 
Taylor as San Kuo or Romance of the Three Kingdoms, Shanghai, 
1929, vol. 1, p. 46. 


6 Recent writers on Genghis, such as Lamb, Vladimirtsov, Fox and 
Lattimore all credit the Mongols with a higher technological level of 
warfare than has been the custom among most Western historians. 
H. G. Wells' simple but compelling description of the Mongols in his 
Outline of History is worth re-reading in this connection. 


7 Petis de la Croix, The History of Genghizcan the Great, First 
Emperor of the Antient Moguls and Tartars ..., London, 1722, p. 154. 


8 Benedict Figken, Historia Fanaticorum, Danzig, 1664. 


9 Philip Davidson's Propaganda and the American Revolution, 
Chapel Hill, 1941, is a careful scholarly study of this period. 
Comparable studies have not yet been written concerning other 
American wars. Military and civilian historians have a fascinating 


piece of research awaiting them in the material concerning 
Confederate and Federal psychological warfare. Each participant in 
the Civil War was vulnerable to the propaganda of the other. 
Subversive and clandestine pro-Confederate propaganda in the 
North is outlined in George Fort Milton's engrossing Abraham 
Lincoln and the Fifth Column, New York and Washington, D. C., 
1942, but no comparable study covering all forms of propaganda on 
either side is yet available. 


10 Various new editions of Paine's chief works are available in 
popular and inexpensive form. They are worth study as good 
propaganda. 


11 In his The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-sen, Baltimore, 1937, 
page 17 and following, this author attempted to present some of 
the relationships of ideology to other methods of social control and, 
in connection with that enterprise, was furnished by the 
philosopher, A.O. Lovejoy, with a definition of "ideology" more 
systematic and more elaborate than the one used here. 


12 For example, in the 1920's the Soviet press expressed 
resentment and amusement over a ruse adopted by the British 
during the course of operations along the Northwest Frontier. Plane- 
mounted loudspeakers had told the tribesmen, in Pushtu, that God 
was mad at them for having broken the pledged peace, with the 
result that they scattered and gave up. This maneuver exasperated 
the Russians, who themselves were making equally sweeping 
propaganda inroads on the other side of the Pamirs. The Russians 
were attacking religion, and having heavy going; it struck them as 
improper warfare to make use of local superstition. 


13 Webster's New International Dictionary, Second Edition, 
Springfield, 1944. 


14 The late Huey Long is reported to have created a new word in 
the language of rustic Louisiana, the word "damlyingnewspapers." 
By instilling in his followers contempt for the "capitalist" press, he 
got them to the point where they disbelieved anything which they 
Saw in print, and believed everything which "Ol' Huey, the Kingfish" 
himself told them. This operation was technically competent, since 
one of the most effective means of putting propaganda across is to 
draw alarmed attention to unfriendly propaganda and then just 
“happening to mention" the "truth" (that is, the promoted side). 
Long attributed to the newspapers a large number of lies which they 
did not print, along with the "lies" (which were in historical fact true) 
that they did actually print. Since most of his followers either 
boycotted the press or read it in a hostile frame of mind, they never 
found out whether the newspapers said what Huey said they said, 


or not. You can try this out on your neighbors or friends by making 
up some idiotic "quotation" (such as, "The Jewish Vorwaerts says 
that pickled onions are a cause of immorality" or "Le Temps of Paris 
says that Alaska is preparing to secede") and the listener will be so 
busy scoffing at what the paper allegedly said that he will take no 
time to find out whether the paper did say it or not. Such 
attributions occur in everyday life; the smart propagandist 
attributes plenty of rich, ripe, silly quotations to his opponent. How 
many people actually know what the Communists have said on any 
given topic? Or bother to check on the actual claims of the Zionist 
organization? Or the statements of the Arabs in Palestine? 


15 The literature in this field is carefully described in two volumes 
by a three-man team consisting of Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. 
Casey and Bruce Lannes Smith, the first being Propaganda and 
Promotional Activities, An Annotated Bibliography, Minneapolis, 
1935, and the sequel being Propaganda, Communication and Public 
Opinion, A Comprehensive Reference Guide, Princeton, 1946. The 
booklists provide material in plenty for any academic-minded 
inquirer. The essays in the two volumes are well worth reading, 
although the authors have undergone the professorial delight of 
inventing a private language of their own. Parts of the latter book, 
especially, read like proceedings out of an unfamiliar lodge meeting; 
but there is sound sense and acute observation behind the 
vocabulary. It must, however, be parenthetically noted that during 
World War Il the key propaganda jobs were held by a radio 
commentator, a dramatist, a newspaperman, a New York banker, 
and an absolutely astonishing number of men from commercial 
radio—along, of course, with a sprinkling of Army and Navy officers 
in Washington, and a heavy majority of non-specialist officers in the 
field. The propaganda experts were not, in most instances, called in 
to do the actual chore of propaganda. Among the exceptions were 
Leonard W. Doob, author of Propaganda, Its Psychology and 
Technique, New York, 1935, who served in the War Department's 
Psychological Warfare Branch and in the Washington propaganda 
center at OWI; C. A. H. Thomson, who served as a propaganda staff 
officer both in Washington and overseas after being a collaborator 
with the Lasswell group; and Drs. Edwin Guthrie and A. L. Edwards, 
whose chapter "Psychological Warfare" in [E. G. Boring, editor] 
Psychology for the Fighting Man, Washington, 1943, pp. 430-447, is 
a lucid epitome of the topic. 


16 This means that if you want to get baptised, you've got to get all 
the way under the water or it doesn't count. 


17 See Doob's book, mentioned above, especially pages 71 through 
89 and 413 through 417. 


18 See the bibliographies by Harold Lasswell and others, mentioned 
above, for a wealth of literature giving more technical and scientific 
breakdowns than this. The formula STASM represents what was 
actually used in preparation of up-to-the-minute propaganda spot 
analysis for the War Department General Staff by Propaganda 
Branch during World War II. Some further aspects of this formula are 
presented in my article, "Stasm: Psychological Warfare and Literary 
Criticism" in The South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. 46, No. 3, July 1947, 
pp. 344-348. 


19 See Harold Lasswell's Propaganda Technique in the World War, 
New York, reissue 1938, Chapter II, "Propaganda Organization," for a 
description of the attempts to coordinate policy and propaganda in 
World War lI. 


20 Chicago, 1946. The discussion of what censorship authorities 
regarded as propaganda material possessing value for the enemy, 
of the wartime OC-OWI relationship, and of censorship of short- 
wave broadcasts are of particular interest to the student of 
psychological warfare. 


21 In a somewhat different context, it is interesting to note that 
Chinese Protestant churches, made up of Chinese church members, 
like to hire ministers who mouth their Chinese with a strong 
American accent. The American missionaries established the 
American accent as part of the liturgical paraphernalia of 
Protestantism, and the Chinese preachers trained under them 
accepted the American mispronouncing of Chinese as a part of the 
religion. It is odd to see a church full of Chinese using absolutely 
unbelievable tones while singing hymns or making appropriate 
individual responses. At that, they are no funnier than the Chinese 
Buddhists, who memorize long Indian sutras without understanding 
a single syllable. 


22 On World War I, see Harold Lasswell's Propaganda Technique in 
the World War, previously cited; George Creel's How We Advertised 
America, New York and London, 1920, the very title of which is an 
indication of its chief shortcoming; Lt. Col. W. Nicolai, 
Nachrichtendienst, Presse und Volksstimmung im Weltkrieg, Berlin, 
1920, by the German general staff officer chiefly responsible for 
staff work on propaganda and public opinion, a very thoughtful 
though prejudiced book; Heber Blankenhorn's enjoyable little 
classic, Adventures in Propaganda, Boston, 1919 (Blankenhorn was 
the only American officer to see field service in propaganda in both 
wars, as a Captain in | and a Lieutenant Colonel in Il); and George G. 
Bruntz' scholarly monograph Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of 
the German Empire in 1918, Stanford, 1938. Readers desiring 


further references should consult the bibliographies by Lasswell, 
Casey and Smith, cited above. 


23 Colonel Nicolai, book cited in footnote 1, pages 160-161. 


24 For a pro-Hitler view of the world, see Wyndham Lewis' Hitler, 
London, 1931, if a copy is to be found. The author would probably 
prefer for the book to disappear. It is an eloquent, very pro-Nazi 
book, putting the Hitlerite terminology into the English language 
and—what is more important—infusing into the clumsy German 
pattern of thinking-and-feeling a lightness of touch which makes 
Naziism more palatable. The book converted no one in its time, and 
is not apt to do harm at this late date; but it will make the English- 
reading reader understand some of the novelty, the revolutionary 
freshness, the bold unorthodoxy which made millions of people turn 
to Hitlerism as an escape from the humdrum heartbreak of Weimar 
Germany. Much of the book is devoted to the problem of power— 
street-fighting, mass demonstrations, slogans, symbolisms—which 
so fascinated the Nazis. 


25 See Carl J. Friedrich, The New Belief in the Common Man, 
Brattleboro (Vermont), 1945, chapter Ill, "Independence of Thought 
and Propaganda," pp. 81-120, for a cogent discussion of this 
mentality. The present author, in Government in Republican China, 
New York, 1938, pp. 18-23, describes in epitome the method 
whereby the ancient Confucian leadership of China, while 
propaganda-conscious, used ideology as an economical, stable 
method of control and avoided its maleficent features. In one of the 
few poorly argued passages of a great work, Arnold J. Toynbee 
overlooks this peculiar characteristic of Confucianism and merely 
equates the Confucian dogma with those of other "universal 
churches" (A Study of History, London, 1939, vol. V, especially 
pages 654-5). 


26 People's Commissariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R., Report of Court 
Proceedings in the Case of the Anti-Soviet Trotzkyite Centre ..., 
Verbatim Report, Moscow, 1937, page 111. These trials were 
themselves propaganda; in this particular instance, propaganda of a 
rather poor order, since they failed to convince the foreign public 
and presumably persuaded only those portions of the Russian public 
who were so gullible that they needed no further persuading. For a 
brilliant illumination of them in terms of a readable novel, see 
Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon, New York, 1941; the same author 
also has a book of essays on the totalitarian mentality under the 
rather fancy title, The Yogi and the Commissar, New York, 1945. On 
the same subject, see Louis Fischer's Men and Politics, New York, 
1942. 


27 This document establishing the COI, along with the other major 
documents pertaining to American psychological warfare, may be 
found in J. PB. Warburg's book cited above, Unwritten Treaty. 


28 In the course of a routine day of work on overseas propaganda in 
1942, the author, who was then in SSG of MIS, found it necessary to 
get in touch with Military Intelligence proper, Naval Intelligence, the 
State Department, the office of the Assistant to the President, the 
Office of Facts and Figures, the British Political Warfare group (which 
was vainly seeking its American opposite number), the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the Research and Analysis Branch of the office of 
the Coordinator of Information, the office of the Librarian of 
Congress, the Foreign Information Service, and the Department of 
Agriculture. Each of these either operated propaganda, or had 
policy or intelligence contributions to make. The Board of Economic 
Warfare naturally came into the field too. This was during a period 
of German and Japanese victories, so that even if propaganda had 
been coordinated, it probably would not have been much more 
effective than it was. From what could be figured out later, no real 
harm was done at this time. Nor was much achieved. 


29 The bibliographies are cited above, on page 38. The journal 
comes out, as its title indicates, four times a year; it is published by 
the School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. Every major library has it. The review section 
provides a good survey of new writing in the field. Journals such as 
The American Political Science Review, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, The Infantry Journal, and 
The American Historical Review often have significant articles or 
book reviews in this field. International Affairs (Royal Institute for 
International Affairs, London) has excellent reviews of books 
arranged by geographic subheads. Opinion and propaganda topics 
are uSually lumped together in academic studies; material on the 
One is apt to lead to the other. 


30 San Tzu Ching, translated and annotated by Herbert A. Giles, 
Shanghai, 1910, pages 2 and 3. The translation quoted is not by 
Giles. 


31 On the transmitting side, nothing could be more ruinous than 
mere translation, the more literal the worse, of a single basic 
broadcast for all audiences irrespective of language or culture. For 
the text of war communiqués or of official documents, this is 
permissible, but for news or feature broadcasts, few things could be 
worse. It is not possible to translate subtle psychological appeals 
embedded in news or commentary; such materials by their nature 
must follow forms acceptable to the audience, building up 


confidence with familiar allusions and creating a sense of "we-ness" 
between the actual announcer and his listeners. Equivalents can be 
worked out. The same basic policies can be transposed. The same 
source of news and intelligence can be exploited. But the actual 
program cannot be translated verbatim from one language to 
another; it must be transposed not only from one language but from 
one culture to another. 


32 Free advertisement. 


33 Bad news about his side is not necessarily the only kind of bad 
news for the enemy to know. Gloomy news about our side can harm 
the enemy listener if his government is running a propaganda 
Campaign to raise production, promote thrift, etc., by claiming 
things are worse on their side. In such a case, good news about us 
would be good for him. News must be fitted to the propaganda plan 
and to the propaganda situation. 


34 Walter Lippmann's book, Public Opinion, was first published in 
New York in 1922 but it is still clean-cut as a basic statement of the 
problems of public opinion. The author's own life as a commentator 
is remarkable in fulfilling the mission which he implicitly set himself 
when writing about public opinion: the job of lifting issues into 
emotional and psychological contexts in which the _ resulting 
judgment will be based on socially sound factors. 


35 The American newspapers between 1942 and 1945 carried 
intermittent accounts of these personal and political problems, 
frequently in the columns of commentators rather than in the 
regular news sections. (The book by Warburg is of course Unwritten 
Treaty, mentioned above.) 


36 For popular histories of the OSS, see Sub Rosa: The O.S.S. and 
American Espionage by Stewart Alsop and Thomas Braden (New 
York, 1946) or Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain, Cloak and Dagger 
(New York 1946). An exciting thriller novel by Darwin Teilhet gives 
an oblique and guarded description of black propaganda and 
clandestine polling: The Fear Makers (New York, 1945); Teilhet was 
himself in OSS. For an interesting description of OSS field 
operations, see Nicol Smith's Into Siam (New York, 1946). OSS was 
picturesque from the very start, and it is likely that other 
participants in OSS work will from time to time bring out books on 
their adventures. 


37 Bureau of the Budget, United states Government Manual, 1946, 
First Edition, Washington, 1946, says of the Military Intelligence 
Division, "It has charge of propaganda and psychological warfare" 
(page 198). The fiat may be a little more precise than circumstances 


warrant, but it at least shows where, for the record, psychological 
warfare belonged. 


38 See Charles E. Merriam's study, Political Power, Chicago, 1933, 
and his later works for suggestive approaches to the political setting 
of propaganda problems. He developed the terms miranda and 
credenda for modern political science usage. 


39 While this statement is plainly a matter of individual opinion, the 
author considers that his own experience supports his opinion in 
this instance. He wrote plans on almost every operating level in the 
governmental and military hierarchy during World War Il, all the way 
from drafting plans for the Joint (American) and Combined (British- 
American) Chiefs of Staff down to helping field agents in the China 
Theater work out practical litthe propaganda plans for their own 
missions, or planning the writing, use, and classification of leaflets 
one by one, in collaboration with OWI operators. He found planning 
to be fascinating at the top, and worthwhile at the bottom of the 
pyramid, but he found no significant correlation between the top 
and the bottom, save in the sense which he makes plain. 


40 In the pseudo-technical propaganda slang of the OWI people, 
this was called "spelling out." The same people "stockpiled" 
"Campaigns" to "needle" the enemy. 


41 So far as he knows, the author was the first—about May of 1942 
—to urge that a surrender pass be made to look like an official 
document, with banknote-type engraving and with formal style. 
Unfortunately, it was printed in green, instead of the old-fashioned 
orange-gold of the U.S. Treasury yellowbacks, and was sent to the 
jungle areas of the South and Southwest Pacific, where everything 
was green to start with. 


42 These suggestions are based on the comment of Major Martin 
Herz, who prepared the leaflets at Anzio beachhead and 
subsequently was leaflet expert at SHAEF. 


43 No author, publisher, place or date. Issued by the unit. The 
reference is to page 55. 


44 The Department of the Army is understood to be preparing a 
Field Manual and Technical Manual for Psychological Warfare which 
will describe the doctrines and the equipment, respectively, to be 
used in combat propaganda situations. 


45 In the postwar period a great many reflective publications began 
to appraise what had happened in the PsyWar field. One of the best 
of these is Daniel Lerner's Sykewar: Psychological Warfare Against 
Germany, D-Day to VE-Day (New York, 1949), which covers the 


European operation in detail. This was followed by Propaganda in 
War and Crisis, edited by Daniel Lerner (New York, 1951). A heavier 
work, covering many of the same problems is The Language of 
Politics, by Harold D. Lasswell, Nathan Leites and associates (New 
York, 1949). Leonard Doob's work on propaganda, long the leading 
American text in the field, was issued in a revised, postwar edition 
(New York, 1948); the postwar book does much to. put 
“psychological warfare" in perspective. A simpler text than Doob's, 
useful for less advanced students, is Frederick C. Irion's Public 
Opinion and Propaganda (New York, 1950). A manual directly 
pertaining to psychological warfare is America's Weapons of 
Psychological Warfare edited by Robert E. Summers (New York, 
1951); this also contains a bibliography which is helpful to the 
layman. Three outstanding works summarize the postwar 
propaganda position of the U.S. Government: Charles A. H. 
Thomson's Overseas Information Service of the United States 
Government (Washington, 1950) shows the continuity of the 
problem from war to peace; Wallace Carroll's Persuade or Perish 
(Boston, 1948) argues the necessity of maintaining an opinion 
offensive; and Edward Barrett's illuminating discussion, Truth is Our 
Weapon (New York, 1953), brings the story down to the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


46 New insights into the nature of the Soviet antagonist were 
presented by three related monographs originally prepared inside 
RAND Corporation, the research facility which often works with the 
U.S. Air Force. Nathan Leites, The Operational Code of the Politburo 
(New York, 1951), digests Soviet fundamentals of international 
behavior. Margaret Mead's Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority (New 
York, 1951) applies anthropological and psychiatric methods of 
analysis; this book, to the military or general reader, should be 
prefaced by reading her distinguished work, Sex and Temperament 
in Three Primitive Societies, which is now available in an 
inexpensive, paper-bound reprint (Mentor Books, New York, 1952). 
Philip Selznick makes the point that organization is itself a 
Communist power-achieving instrument in his The Organizational 
Weapon (New York, 1952), the third of the RAND group. Lt. Col. 
William R. Kintner, a Regular Army officer, prepared the challenging 
study of the specific military content of Communist thinking in The 
Front is Everywhere (Norman, Oklahoma, 1950). Among the many 
good recent books about the Communist challenge, R.N. Carew 
Hunt, The Theory and Practice of Communism (New York, 1951), is 
outstanding for its dispassionateness while James Burnham's The 
Coming Defeat of Communism (New York, 1951) is a ringing appeal 
to our side to meet the challenge. Stefan T. Possony, in A Century of 
Conflict (Chicago, 1953), presents the most coldly damning and 


most far-ranging critique of Communist operations which this writer 
has seen. Willmoore Kendall rendered Americans a service with his 
careful translation, editing and introduction of A. Rossi, A 
Communist Party in Action (New Haven, 1949), while Bob Darke, in 
a British counterpart, gives a less intellectual and much abbreviated 
description of the British Communist set-up and operations in The 
Communist Technique in Britain (London, 1952). Communist 
revelations of "capitalist" conspiracies which tell more about the 
haunted, anxious, nasty minds of the Communists than about our 
own operations are, among others, L. Natarajan, American Shadow 
Over India (Bombay, 1952), and Jean Cathala, They are Betraying 
Peace (Moscow, 1951). 


47 Paul M. A. Linebarger, "Communism as a Competing Civilization 
in Southeast Asia," a contribution to Southeast Asia in the Coming 
World, Philip W. Thayer, editor (Baltimore, 1952). 


48 For a contrary point of view, see the works by Harry Stack 
Sullivan, Brock Chisholm, and others. 


49 Problematical in all such attempts of working officers to define 
"victory" is the serious intellectual issue of avoiding means which by 
themselves defeat the ends which are sought. If the means are 
"dangerous" or "immoral" by the standards of the society which 
applies them, their value becomes low indeed. For the covert side of 
U.S. operations, see the breezy and popular volumes on OSS: Lt. 
Col. Corey Ford and Major Alastair MacBain, Cloak and Dagger: The 
Secret Story of OSS (New York, 1946); Stewart Alsop and Thomas 
Braden, Sub Rosa: The OSS and American Espionage (New York, 
1946); and the most vividly concrete narration of the group, 
Elizabeth P. MacDonald, Undercover Girl (New York, 1947). For an 
astonishing work which seems to violate security on every page, 
see Commander Roy Olin Stratton, SACO—The Rice Paddy Navy 
(Pleasantville, N. Y., 1950); this is the description of a Navy group in 
China which the author shows to be more covert than OSS itself. A 
dry, German view of Anglo-American espionage in Holland is given 
in that superb, true-life adventure story, H. J. Giskes, London Calling 
North Pole (London and New York, 1953). 


50 See the works of Freda Utley, Herbert Feis, the Linebarger-Djang- 
Burks political science text (New York, 1954), and others, not to 
mention the contributions by Mao, Liu Shao-ch'i, and other 
Communist leaders. 


51 The author himself pleads guilty to having criticized the French 
unduly without accepting a reasonable share of U.S. responsibility 
for the situation in Indochina (Paul M. A. Linebarger, "Indochina: The 
Bleeding War," Combat Forces Journal, March 1951), and was 


deservedly rebuked from some French readers for his denigration of 
French imperialism. The author cannot endorse as wise, shrewd, or 
kind the French political decisions in Indochina, hut he can say that 
the Americans who made (or failed to make) basic policy concerning 
that area have been as irresponsible and foolish as the French. He 
trusts that, by the time this note reaches print, a more effectual 
Franco-American understanding will have replaced the previous 
difficulties. 


52 Psychological warfare is, of course, neither very psychological 
nor is it necessarily warfare. Indeed, within the context of a rigidly 
purist and scholastic definition, psychological warfare is not 
psychological, in that most of its operations are very definitely not a 
part of present-day scientific psychology. Neither is it warfare 
because it can be operated before war, during war, after war, or 
contemporaneously with and apart from war. As pointed out above, 
war involves the inescapable content of public lawful violence. It is 
hard to ascribe violence to a short-wave broadcast or to a leaflet. In 
Korea in 1951 the author heard that a Chinese soldier was found 
dead—mashed by a leaflet bomb which had failed to explode at the 
proper altitude. If this story is true, that particular soldier was one of 
the few genuine war victims of military or strategic propaganda 
both so pretentiously called "psychological warfare" by Americans 
of the mid-twentieth century. 


Anthony Leviero, who summarized American PsyWar in The New 
York Times in a series of articles between 9 December and 14 
December 1951, is both an experienced general staff officer and a 
first-class newspaper man. His comment in 1953 on the new 
Operations Coordinating Board was encouraging or ominous. He 
stated in his Times dispatch of 4 September 1953 that the William 
Jackson committee had found that "psychological warfare did not 
exist as such." If this meant that the new OCB was to sweep aside 
the limitations of top-secret pedantic definitions and move toward a 
refreshingly concrete manipulation of the world scene, the news 
was encouraging indeed. If the new Board was, however, to be 
dedicated to the manufacture of new, complicated and secret 
definitions of its own, the news was bad. Given the time-lag on the 
declassification of Government materials, it may be twenty-five 
years, or 1978, before the precise definitions of 1953 are available 
to the public. The tendency of the Board to succeed or to fail will be 
evident by the time this material is in print; given the personalities 
involved, the prognosis appeared optimistic. 


53 This kind of issue has not been neglected in our public 
discussions or our schools. Two sides of one famous case are given 
in Owen Lattimore, Ordeal by Slander (New York, 1951) and the 


bitterly anti-Lattimore book by John T. Flynn, The Lattimore Story 
(New York, 1953). A serious intelligent attempt to answer some of 
the problems posed by PsyWar and the resulting loyalty issues 
within a democracy are the works of Nathaniel Weyl, Treason: The 
Story of Disloyalty and Betrayal in American History (Washington, 
1950), and The Battle Against Disloyalty (New York, 1951). A 
formidable presentation of what the Communists are doing is 
offered in Ralph de Toledano, Spies, Dupes, and Diplomats (New 
York and Boston, 1952) and in Major General Charles A. Willoughby, 
Shanghai Conspiracy (New York, 1952). The kind of round-table 
often intellectually conceived and executed within American schools 
is well portrayed in the special issue of Columbia Journal of 
International Affairs (New York, spring, 1951), in which the entire 
issue is given to a synthesis of international problems in the 
propaganda field under the heading "Propaganda and World 
Politics." Stefan Possony's magistral A Century of Conflict (Chicago, 
1953) provides an excellent general framework. 


54 Nothing in previous U.S. experience prepared Americans for the 
invasion of the individual personality which has long been 
accomplished by the Communists but which was first publicized in 
adequate fashion after the outbreak of the Korean war in 1950. The 
pioneer book in this field, and still the best, is Edward Hunter's 
Brain-Washing in Red China (New York, 1951). This author has 
known Mr. Hunter for twenty-odd years and can vouch for him as a 
man with a sober respect for fact, though he does have a vivid taste 
in adjectives; he has seen not only Mr. Hunter but has gone over 
some of the raw material which Hunter used and can testify to the 
reality and sympathy with which Hunter portrays this rather 
gruesome process. On a different scale, Wilbur Schramm has given 
a description of what happens when The Reds Take a City (New 
Brunswick, 1951), in a book of that name written jointly with John W. 
Riley. 


55 A sharp contrast between the old politics and the new is shown 
by the unfortunate book prepared in the Department of State and 
now hastily, even guiltily, allowed to go out of print by the United 
States Government Printing Office because it showed that some 
Americans were guilty or naive enough to try to love and trust the 
Soviet state within the same system as our own. One does not know 
whether to laugh or to weep at the spectacle of men lamenting the 
fact that they were once innocent and hopeful. The book, prepared 
by the late Harley Notter and others, is Department of State 
Publication 3580, General Policy Series 15, Postwar Foreign Policy 
Preparation (Washington, 1949). That not all was innocence, even 
when things so seemed, is amply attested by Freda Utley's 


controversial but brilliant summary, The China Story (Chicago, 
1951). 


56 The function of decision-making has been brilliantly though 
solemnly explored in Richard C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck and Burton 
Sapin, Decision-making as an Approach to the Study of International 
Politics (Princeton, N.J., 1954.) 


57 For a contrary point of view, see Tensions That Lead to War, 
edited by Hadley Cantril (Princeton, 1950). 


58 The author had the opportunity of observing opsearch in the 
Korean war on three different occasions: September 1950, March 
1951, and November and December 1952 and early January 1953. 
He visited Korea itself twice and also spent a great deal of time, part 
of it in a public capacity and part of it as a free-lance author, in the 
periphery of that war—areas such as Hong Kong, Indochina, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, and India. 


59 Several novels have touched on PsyWar problems. The most 
hard-hitting of the lot is Jerome Weidman, Too Early to Tell (New 
York, 1946). Covert PsyWar whispering techniques are_ thinly 
disguised and much improved, technically, in Darwin Teilhet, The 
Fear Makers (New York, various dates). The covert side of some of 
these adventures is portrayed, among others, by W. Stanley Moss, A 
War of Shadows (New York, 1952); Ray Franklin Kauffman, The 
Coconut Wireless (New York, 1948); and Chin Kee Onn, Silent Army 
(New York, 1953). As exciting as fiction are Mark Gayn and John 
Caldwell, American Agent (New York, 1947), describing the work of 
an enthusiastic amateur, and L. C. Moyzisch, Operation Cicero (New 
York reprint, 1952), portraying a first-class professional. Alexander 
Foote, Handbook for Spies (London, 1949), and J. V. Davidson- 
Houston, Armed Pilgrimage (London 1949), are_ interesting 
distillations of personal experience which touch on espionage and 
PsyWar. 


60 The author professes he would like to write a preliminary work on 
this subject himself some day, if no one else essays the task first. 


61 V = Victory day. 
62 Edward Hunter, Brain-Washing in Red China (New York, 1951). 


63 If one good book can be mentioned without prejudice to the 
many other good books in the same field, attention can be drawn to 
the excellent undergraduate text which explores the present U.S. 
position on the press, George |. Bird and Frederic E. Merwin, The 
Press and Society (New York, 1951). At the opposite end of the 
spectrum, see Oleg Anesimov, The Ultimate Weapon (New York, 


1953). The first book takes the U.S. as it is and does not envisage 
profound responses coming as the inevitable accompaniment of 
frightful change; the second book states the outside problem in 
shocking terms, but asks of Americans things which neither they nor 
their press are ever apt to approve. 


64 The development of this activity was handed to the Chief of 
Army Field Forces, in whose G2 section Colonel Donald Hall was the 
PsyWar officer. The first of these courses with its supporting 
textbook was not ready for release by the Army General School until 
1949, just one year before the Korean conflict began. In 1949 
likewise appeared the first officially approved Army field manual on 
the subject of psychological warfare support of military operations. 


65 Teams from this detachment, armed with leaflets and 
loudspeakers, were sent to and participated in major maneuvers in 
continental United States, in the Caribbean area, and in Hawaii. 
These teams were attached to the "enemy" forces, and exposed the 
maneuver troops to military propaganda in action. The Tactical 
Information Detachment suddenly suspended its planning of 
simulated propaganda operations for Exercise Pluto in 1950. As the 
only PsyWar operational unit in the Army, the Detachment was 
hustled off to Korea. 
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theReformation been the Charaétcriftick 


Yer. Gace th i 
ofthe Charchof En; ‘ . 
3 ML. To the o/s of an Bip King inthe right 11. Toa Dutch King, fach an one as he is, with 
frites, | “by the new art of Ardication, who with all abundance of new Lords and Offecrs of both 
re ies;-was-Affable, Sorer, Juft and diligent s houlcs of Parliament, that are yet to defervetheir -—— 
“¢ Innocent of the main matters fagecited a- honour, aad /earn their baluels, 


ink him. 3 
oy. Torhe lofs of Jrelxsd,by that means, worth IV. Toa flanding Army of Foreigners, bro 
thirty Milions ot pounds iterling, and the Con: -inand upheld withoat advice of Parliarhent,t 
veniencies of its Neighbonricod, Trade acd Purts will Certainly do as Kv William pleafes. 
for our fafety and benefit, unvalleablt. — 
) V. To Schombery”s faccels againit the Jrifh and 
Harbeii's againit the French, fuch as it was, 


VI. To fifteen Hundred men killed and taken, 
and aTbenfard Shams and Stories to keep up 
ferredto K Spirits of the People, efpecially of mighty Vise 

To the tories, Slangivers and REVOLT S, that time 

has detected with a Vengeance. : 


oy 


Sots defeahes 1s th "WIL To the Datch-friendthip, efpecially ia 
fand eS ‘Trade, and that of the Spaniard and . 
Thoufand, forced in “the fates, though good for Jittle elfe but to pick mr 


Ios by the Freasin soconp deplete haan 1 MelToummes be Pers tae at 
taken by the French, & twenty five corms, —¥l. Totwenty five < us, 
of which nine Were driven off of our own Coasts of fmall burden and mean leading, : 
@ Frane, wWhofe Hulls and Cargo ave valued at. “ os ais 
two - Millions five Hundred Thoufand pounds,- ~ 
many of the Ships being as big 28 our large fourth | Aion sgh : 
rate Frigats. 5 ar aie Ct Meath 
XII. To thirty Thoufand pounds for pulling. XII. Toa more modith apartment with con- 
down and building up one fice of Hampton Cours, “venient back Scaires,though the olé one bad ferved 
and altering the Gardings, and rebuilding what well enough cight crowned Heads in better times, 
fell down. . behdes Crommedt, tliat loved it of all places. ° 
XI. To twenty Thoufand ports for my - : ae oo 
Lord Notsixgham and his hovle, and twenty XII}. T.o # Good Reccip: for the Prifck. . 
thoufand more to re-build it, with that which fed ty Bee ; 
dewn of the new building ; for it feems they have ~ wag i: 
baile with murempered Morter. ; ; ; ; 
: XIN. To fix Hundred Thoofand pounds fent 
XIV. To the Mavy, Army and Hosdbold forthe to Helland for fear of the wort, aid as much 
moft part three quarters Saltery unpayde 2, voy > MOTE CO fetch over forcign Ships and Troops, tor 
; ~\-) the better perferving our. Rights and Privileges, 
Englifa men not being to be rrwjled in a bulinels 
_ thacfo put concerns them, 
XV. To the lofs of a creat ‘ di »XV-.To the Maintaining of the Prevogmive 
the heuer the Rel.” eat Pert yh ond ee of the Crown againit Scotch Republicans, in that 
OUR antient Kingdom. 
XVI. Tothe lofs of fifteen Hundred Englith, : 2 Rie Pe 
Horfe and Fou, in that Kingdom ; befides me XVL. To the exploits of Afackay. 
Scotch. Ou ie : 
XVII. Tua whole year lott in Trade and War, XVII. To our own folly and Gods Judgments. 


Rot tobe uted. ; 
ses aa: _ | XVIII. To thrce fhillings in the pond, arid @ 
new Parliament with more foreign Forces and 
: malin and forty Thdufand sane? (in- 
VUL © Millions the jn Mead of Dr Ouecs forty Thouland black Bids) 
R lll. Totwo Millions that we are yet in tote belpokn, and.meksig tend faddltie bridles 


_¥ pied i and other furniture coming from Germany, bysthex- 
* of ; tata Jen mans; forall” Nations fiotf bavere th 
, _ Of us. : j 


The ratal of icfs in Money 
. dretand 
Taxes 
© Merchants Ships 
Men af War 
Mampton- Court ‘ 
sham hoube To hallance this,we may perhaps have takeo and 
otwaghs ——-- deftroyed, in all,thtee Thoufand of ‘owr Enemies, 
é . SOS OS Sale of finall Craft, worth twer- 
“Tike tatal of men | F i ty Thoutand pound at the moft, bot remain a 
By ‘debts, na ‘ beobed Army moft fick Army ia Jrchand’, the ajionifhment of all 
$+ 5 sHilled,taken and defrted beholders and! « musinons, tairered and difcased 
Perilhed is Londowdery Flegt fit. 
Dead, deferred & killed in Flanders ——ofooo - 
Desidhinthe Fleet ——--—=67000 
Dead taken and deferted in Scoriand- —93000 
Men jekon by the French eae —~f 5009 
——-— --—B8oco 


Hear you fee the firit years accort of ourdeliverance. aft Taxe:, mighty Loffe, ertat Mortalicy, 
fo that we have been delivered of more! Aten, Afeney and Ships, chen our Csi and Deteh Wars 
forwerly coft us, infon-uch as they that e not the heavy hand of God upon us, are blind to provi- 
dence our falferines in Jntere@ as well as Repatacton, having furpafled all remedy as well as ev 4ni- 
ple, vnlefs we {peedily repent of our impicty to God, our Injrftice to oer King aud oer muiice 
againft eue another. ) ; es 


. Soldiers. 
i rs =e ae sa i 
ee) S Tebiigty aa 
to Porery and 


} Addrefs tg the. 
Gen * 


GENTLEMEN, : 
JOU are about to embark f 

Fellow Subjects there to fu 
SLavERy. ©” ee es ee : 

{tis the Glory of the Britifh Soldier, that. he is the .. 
Defender, not the Deflreyer, of the Civil and Religious” 
Rights of the People. The Enzlifh Soldiery are immor- 
talized in- Hiltory, for their Attachment.to the Religion 
and: Liberties of their Country, 6 

When King James the Second endeavoured to intro-- 
duce the Roman-catholic Religion and, arbitrary. Power 


jato. vitaiz, he had an -Ariny enna pedon Houn- 
. ofaw » to terrify the People. , Seven Bifhops were 
feiz 


upon, and fent to the Tower.. But theysappealed 

-_,fo the Laws of their Country, and. were feeatLiberty. : 

*  Whea.this News reached the Camp, the Shouts of Joy - 
‘wem@fo great, that they re-echoed in the*Royal Palace, 
This, however, did not guite convince the King, of the 
f\verfion of the Soldiers to be the Inftruments of Op- 
preffion acainf their Fellow Subjects, He therefore made 
another ‘Trial. He ordered the Guards to be drawn up, 
and the Word was given, that thofe who did not chufe to 
m {upportaths King’s Mvafures, fhould ground their Arms, 
When, behold, to his utter Confuliony and their eternal 

A, Honour=the whole Body grounded their Arms,” 
t You, Gentlemen, will foon have an Opportunity of” 
~~ fhewing equal Virtue, You will be called upon to im- 
bruc your Hands in the Blood of your Fellow: Subjects in 
America, becaufe they will not. admit to be Slayes, ‘aud 
are alarmed at the Eftablifhment of Popery and Arbitrary 

ViemeBOwyer invone tl.3f of cis Country teeta oS 
“ee Whicther you will draw thofe Swords which ‘have de- 
rh them againit their Encmies, to butcher them into 
a Relignation of their Rights, which they hold as the 
Sons of Enzlitimen, is in your Breafts. That’ you will 
not flain the Laurels you have gained from: France, by 

Cipping them in Civi! Blood, is evg@l good Man’s Hope. - 
rts will no doubt be ufed to Jertuade you, that it is 
your Duty to obey Orders; and that you are fent pon 

the juft and a Errand of cruthing Rebellion 

But your owa Hearts will tell you, that the People may 
be fo ill treated, as to make Refiftance neceflary. You 
Know, that Violence and Ininry offered from one Man to 
ner, has always. fome Pretence of Right’or Reafon 
it, So it is between the Peopic and their 


9 


» whatever hard Names and heavy’ Accufa- 

y be beftowed upon your Fellow Subj*@s in 

be red they have nogaicferved them; but 

oe : 1 myott crach F monty inte: Delp2'r, - 
fa this Defpair they are compelled to defend their Liber- 

ties, after having tried, in Vain, every peaceable Means 

of obtaining Redrefs of their manifoid Grievances, _ 


- 


eo Before Ged and Man they are richt, z* 


¥ clr Honour then, Gentlemen, as Soldiers, and rour * 
Humanity as Men, forbid you to be the Inftruments of . 
forcing Chains upon your injured and oppreiled Fellow 
Sabjcéts. Remember that your firft Obedience is due _ 
to God, and thar whoever bids you fied innocerit Blood, - 
3 _ bids you aét contrary to his Commandments. " 
be ae lam, Gentiemen, §:- 0 °° 5 9G © * 
ae your fincere Well-wither, = 
ag ee AN OLD SOLDIER. | - 


« 3 ; 


jhe ay 
Sa = 


: é - 
BE Nin SP Nie Fi MHA AS Reo LM AP al Ceo LEHI 


* PROSPECT HILL. | BUNKER» HILL# 
Fd Vale amritaae) . WN my 

$ Seven Dollars a Month. — —| I. Three Pence a Day. 

g, Hi. Freth Provifions, and in Plenty, —  —! II. Rotten Sale Pork. ; 
é Ill. Health  — — ~ — | IgThe Scurvy. : 


a’. Freedom, Eafe, Aifluence and a good Farm. IV. Aver. Beggary and Want. 
Det RIE Dy OIE IR, VLOG EME Gs LOOT IO BIE M SLIM Dee CIO HME FO ‘ 


JAPAN NI GAW NANHTE HPE JA/ 
LANG SHANGUN Al, NOAl ZAWN 
MANU WAN DAN Al MA/SAU GUMHPRAW 
HPE ALOISHA GALAW LUMA A/. 


SHAHPA, COOL/E AMU HTE RA Al 
ARA/ NI GAW SHANHTE GUMHPRAW 
LU LO! Al OARAM, NANHFE iv YAK 
eh. | NGA MA AIT DAI. 
"7 


waa ta 
uf 
4 MAW? SHA HKUM HKAM MU: 


bound 4 JAPAN GUMHDRAW KO/ GAM Mu! 


NSSIGNNT Sl Fos 
de crvg livres. Oil Ravage’ 
ene 


PYBALH 75 int) Shs PMB 
i - SF. * re fy} 
v4 : 


WROIVISIUILETE (es CCE ILC 3 PR PROLETAIRES DE TOUS L222 PAYS.UNLSSe7-s0US 
——— WY — -—--—- HILO LETAR DLTUTTLL PARSI.UNTLEY! 
LS 4 ) . 
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24 eusiltas A Ae =. Gi oe 
Fc reacrenn eee ‘#)) vy * : P el x 
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Série 21385. & 
1 


aSN 1.3 140 au 


Biigricten ver 


Bebe dicfe Marte awl, irrite dic 
vrefic 


Perfonalien aujnimmt. Gr wird 6 A par 
PAigt machen, jie adyufhides umd fe Deine 
Wugedorigen doer Demme Lage pu berubigen, 
Sareibe mides au; dieje Seite. 
Sircige Durd, was unyutreffiend if. 


Seid veroundet. 
3@ bin gefangen ( Sapecr vervpunbdet. 
Uaperiebrt. 


Seid ohne Serge um mid. Fir arid iff 
ver Krieg ans, Ih bade quicé Efien. Die 
amerifaniftte Armee gibt ibren Gefangenen 
diefelbe Rabrung, wie ibren GSoldaten : 
Riurficifh Reikbret, Marten, Bobnen, 
Phaunen, Bobacalafer, Mis, Butter, 
Zebel, uf. w. 


- BEWARE!!! 


JERRY (the guy you are fighting) i& putting on the er 
FOUR BROADCASTS DAILY 


at 6:00 2.m: Medic weve: 4908 memtend Short are 15 and 9! 
at 6-30 p.m .* Moedtem sere: 22) metetand Short ware 255 met 
#1 10:30 £.m_) Medum were) 420.2 ~etertens 

at 2:00 2m: Medum were: 22! mete-venc ee 


“Yoo Americe* Gowghbeys ave Geb wtrsed Dal suc® broedcatie pre omy Coen 
and te pow otder De cower of entertgsment 

Cost ater to Sety, Jerry George Pete Gledya, Oecar, tte Gemgirg TUE Ah: 
the rect, >t vicé te te 


British Bunxinc Corporation 


abx® oA sees We vee Fe “itis The Rat are tee” ot OR) mies Geel ey et we A we 


here YOU are! 


f 


JERRY'S FRONT 


wishes to call your attention to the following BROADCASTS designed to 


ENTERTAIN YOU: 


Prom 600 to 7£0 4. m.: 
Mediom were: 4204 weterdband 
Short were: 1S and 31 meterband 
Par theee lellows whe like to get up early and enjoy mvaic 
as @ beckground to rereilje. 
From 630 to 7:30p.m.: 
Mediam wave; T2! moterband 
Shert weve: 39.6 meterband 
show with SALLY, JERRY, GEORGE, PETE, 
GLADYS, OSCAR, THE SWINGING TIGERS, AMERICAN 
RECORDS, THE LATEST NEWS aod whaterec the producer 
feels like uniceding on you. 
From 10.30 to 11:00 p.m.: 
Medium wave: 470.8 meierbaad 
A enceey hail-hour of dence tenes with ao low news Meme 
aad practically NO TALK! 
From 200 to 3£0 a.m.: 


night-bied's shew, « i> Seen O50 & pity yin: Seay ae 
her) hueky-: oired HELEN a. @ proceedings. 
boys who suffer from incomale U taal beter diopesed 
towards the German gunners << keep you aweke! 


Well, be kind lo your sets, boys, keep off the BBC station and listen to 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS! 


Remember those happy days when 
you stepped out with your best girl 
“going places and doing things”? 


No matter 


whether you two were enjoying a 
nice juicy steak at some tony restau- 
rant or watching a thrilling movie 
with your favourite stars performing, 
or dancing to the lilt of a swing band 


- you were happy. 


WHAT IS LEFT OF ALL THIS? 


Nothing! Nothing but days and 
nights of the heaviest fighting and 
for many of you 


NOTHING BUT A PLAIN WOODEN CROSS 
IN FOREIGN SOIL! 


FILL IN THIS BLANK AND KEEP IT 


USE BLOCK LETTERS 
TO BE TRANSMITTED BY JERRY'S FRONT RADIO: 


Name: 
Rank: 
CAEN OES a Ee eee oe ee ae 


Address: _ Street 


Towa: 


Country: 


In this panc! write a short mewaege of not more 
than 15 words which will be transmilied by radio 


USE BLOCK 
LETTERS 


NAMES 


Parce que 


Parce que 


Parce que 
Parce que 


Pearce que 


Parce que 
Parce que 


Pearce que 
Pearce que 
Parce que 


Parce que 
Parce que 


Awtornovon « 7.645 


ils ont compris que cette guerre n'est pos un simple Confiit 
entre nations, mois bien le heurt de dew idéologies. D'un 
cht, un pevple qui vient d'occomplir sa révolution socicle et 
de lovtre, internationale Judéo-copitoliste qui, non sons 
ongolsse, voit se lever foube dun renovvecu qui nest pos 
sans danger pour nos intéréts 


ile vomissent notre roce, !o roce jvive, ef quills vevlent lo 
mettre, une fois pour toutes, dons | impossibiNté de poursvivre 
son cavvre de corruption et de désogrégation 


ile vevlent éiminer définitivement les plovtocrotes ef ovtres 
porosites qui vivent de lo rusur dv peuple 


ce sont des hommes virils, soins ef Gynomiques qui méprisent 
les «<zazouss qui sont le produit dune société en pieine 


docom position 


ie ont vu le bolchevisme chez lui ef parce qu'ils ne le vevient 
per en France; porce quills connoissent lo bestialité et 
etHroyable osservissement de ceux qui viven!t sovs notre 


despotisma 


ie vovient pour leurs trovoilleurt |e respect ovque! ils ont 
dott, on méme temps aque fossvrence déPnitive dune 
EXISTENCE DIGNE 


ie vevlent une Evrope vnie qui ne sSpvulsera pive tows les 
25 ans dons une tuerie ctroce powr les besoins de notre 


cottre-fort 
lis vevlent r cette Potrie, & loaqvelle ils ont voud leur vie, 
une ploce choix dons lEvrope de demoin 


nove sommes des destructeurs ef qu ils opportiennent 6 lo rece 
des constructeurs 


flers de levre traditions et d'un possé glorieux, ils veulent 
boloyer tout ce qui cause leur médiocrité ef CONSTRUIRE 
LEUR AVENIR®. 

leur foi est inébronlable ef porce aqu'ils ne déposeron! pos les 
ormes cront le triomphe finol. 

ce sont des soidots héroiques, cuss! hymoins dons ia poix 
quis sont cowrogeva cu combo! 


VOILA POURQUO! J'ACCUSE LES HOMMES DE LA WAFFEN-5S 


ENGAGEMENTS © PENSCIONEMENTS 
Lirvetsbommende Frenktreich cer Wetter SS 
24, Avenwe du Bectewr-Poteceré - Perle | é* 


back 


OFFICE OF 
ECONOMIC 


OFFICE 
OF 
STRATEGIC 


STATE WAR PRESIDENT NAVY 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT F, DEPARTMENT 
SERVICES 
OFFICE OF EACH THEATER 
NATOR 
COORDINATO OFFICE OF OTHER OTHER INTER: ALLIED 
WAR WAR 


CABINET 
aE ee INFORMATION AGENCIES AGENCIES i dia 


SEMIOFFICIAL 
PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 


UNOFFICIAL 
AGENCIES COMMERCIAL 
(PRIVATE) 


PUBLISHERS 


ANYBODY 


WHO FELT 
LIKE TRYING 


PRE-0.W.1. ORGANIZATION O.Ww 1. ORGANIZATION 


PRESIOENT 


PRESIOENT 


OFFICE OF 
FACTS ANO 
FIGURES 


OFFICE OF 
GOVERNMENT 
REPORTS 


OFFICE OF 
WAR 
INFORMAFION 


COORDINATOR 
oF 
INFORMATION 


FOREIGN COORDINATION 
INFORMATION ff Review 
ACTIVITIES / CLEARANCE 
OIVISION OF INFOR- 7 
MATION OF OFFICE 
FOR EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT 
if TIT 
Benen es “AGENCIES OF 
INFORMATION G 
ACTIVITIES O.E. uM. 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES FOR —< — 


O.E.M. AGENCIES 


COOROINATOR OF 


COORDINATOR OF 
INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES 


OEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES 


INFORMATION INFORMATION 
DIVISIONS DIVISIONS 


Does not Include the functions of voluntary censorship of mass media and of censorship of international 
communications between civilians which were performed by the Office of Censorship after December 1941. 


INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES 


DEPARTMENTS 


ANO AGENCIES 


ou im 
exes gewid, 
inen Ange 
tn der Heimet rosamment; 


stitle Heldentum ¢et MOtter, der 
beiterinnen und aller far den Sieg 


Angend: rt ear un 
i, hatte mit einem Urteil rurdek, 


Urgermeinter usw) oder berichte 
iner Rackkehr ¢evont £2 wird 


en Krieg nun sber grind- 
p itm Winter isi42 und 
; atten, 


Dp fe awl. 
Wear OF darabet will 
ane “sce 288 “Pgrach Mn tien pvee MEMEE, 
opatane® de taneet ino Agana DEM 


¢ TRANSLATION? 


Propaganda... 
10 Commandments for men on leave 


ttransiction-of a pege of pamphlet hian- 
dod to Cermon soldiers gving on leave) 


t 1. pe es you are in the fighting Hine — ready for anything, 

confident, sure of victory, proud and smperior — so should 

you also appear to your family and anybody else you may 
meet at bome. 


Should any one ak you: “ Whea will this war at dat 
be ‘over? *, onswer him: ” When we have achieved our 
vicsory? * 
Remember that all wild rumours you may meet at home 
originate with enemy propaganda, and ura e deaf esr 
lo them! 


eo all rumourmangers and profesional gramblers to shat 
up and remind them that they are acting criminally! 


5 ie fia attention to the many diffalties war brings to people 

at hame, and will continue to bring. bal contemplate the 
qaiet heroism of mothers, of ear men and women arms 
workers and all those toiling for virtory! 


Or you believe that yaor people are being treated 

harshly er even unfairly, dont immediately start cucsing. 
Reserve your judement, go over things a second time, and 
then tar ta the proper authorities tloeat Party office, 
Soldiers’ Trustee, the mayor, etc..§ or repoti the tare te 
your anit commander. You will receive awmtance! 


Should somebody #1 home say: “ We ‘ve head just about 
enough of this war! “. sive him this anwwer: “Uf we had 
tatked and acted that way in winter 1911/2 and last winter. 
the Russians would to-day probably be in Germany! ~ 


Bneourege your people and acqueinianres with simple and 
sober arcounts of the achievements of your unit, Yoo can 
do this without appearing boastfol, yet in uch ® way as 
to give your listeners fresh confidence and will to victory! 


QO: 2 ftiendly but decisive wey forbid your people tv send 
you letter« fall of woe. of petty grievances and senseless 
complaints and demands! 


Be conscious every moment of your leave tha: you ere not 
going home a> a privute person, but as cepresentative of the 
men at the front. The whole armed. forces will be judged 
by reports See to it that the fath of people at home in 
their soldiers remains unshakeable. Ip this way yon can 
work for sittory eve while on leave! 


and reality 


7 SUGGESTIONS 
FOR MEN ON LEAVE: 


Dont hide the facts about conditions at the front from your 
people. But also tell thers that chould they receive news vie the 
Red Cross thst you are an Allied prisoner of war, they con rest 
assured that you are safe and will return home at ‘mon as pos 
sible after the war. 


2 your peopte live in a frontier orea. tell them not in fet 
themselves be evacuated when the front approsehes their way. 

bat to stey per if they can powibly find « ale place. The 
Allies will treat them decently. It's the best wey to keep the 


er your psrents of relations to write to you 
qoietly and soberly how things are at home and how people 
é y oldier. and you have a right to know, 


4) good Jook at all the war damage from air raids ot 
home and draw your contiusions so that you can give your 
comrades the real information about the chances of victory. 


Keep your eyes open fer Nazi Party beses who ball) ordi- 
mary people, or who ete maktresting foreign workers and pri- 
sonets of wat, or who teke advantege of compulsory everuey 
tion to enrich them selves. Remember their names. 


Should you heer silly rumours ebent s wenderful turn in 
the war, miracle weapons end the like. explain to people 
that these rumours are spread by Nast Party « whispering 
peremete @ — designed to protong « war thet's already de- 


To be 2 scldier means to look fects in the fece. When some 
ome esks you in confidence: « How much longer con we pow 
sibly Ggbt on so mony fromm against edile? » —*well, fr" 
gp to you sor to epread fake hopes. 


Yes: this advice comes from the enemy. 
Remember. however, that the desire of the 
Allies 10 avoid needless bloodshed ia a wor 
thet is already decided. coincides with your 
bess interest, i090. 


Ti8t 


L'heure 


; de la liberation 
va 1 Sonner-... 


! 
| iespeni || 


Ll S3SV313yY LNAWNYSA0D i | 


|| [gxwunor wanes aan 


_ = SEE 
—— — 
|] sins WASILYSA0V tL L_ 


JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 
MAY 

JUNE 
JULY 

AUGUST 


back 


So they put together 2 fies with the ithe «Rome & 

tor doapsrous Tay suaphy bak up ats Hatred na eshoeh 
tee us, Phey she up Ross in Be 

the eemaey ss ae an is boos by the fallos 0 


Ye War accesso! 
in tha «New York Herald Tribunes: 


The leaflet which we are showing you 


in the original and in translation on the reverse 
side was dropped over our lines by order of 
your command. 


Allied divisions landed near Rome? 


“There are many roads that lead to Rome,” 
but none for you. 


Germon coastal positions broken through ! 


Do you still think so to-day ? 


Main fighting line outflanked ? 
You don’t mean by chance our lines ? Nu- 
merous of your units have been cut off from 
their lines of communication and taken 
prisoner. 


Big encirclement battle is starting ? 

Who is fighting with his back to the sea, 
surrounded gn all Sides by a powerful op- 
ponent ? 


back 


Soldat Francais! 
| Es-tu Content ‘te | 
nourriture? 


| bons camarades? 


i 
Si of 
ST OUT Faiz ton devoir ot mours 


- « 


Sj non 1D Fais valolr tes drones 
Reon is St Gueéules! . 


Pt S- 3 ae 
ptt 


ae ae 708 ¥ ? ar.) 
7 he Part Conon Fries 
S oe Sa es RS ee 

PO REY Sr tes Be a4 


awe FAN sr 4a 
di 
: ee & 


Pe Sas 


MILITARY authorities demanded a 


nationwide war on VICE. 


They got a sham battle—a polite blood 
testing campaign which would not alarm 


ladies-aid socicties and parent-teachers 


* 


NEVERTHELESS, police raided a 
large number of cabarets, dance halls 


associations. 


and joints in 21 small, medium, and 
large cities. 
These raids showed that of the 20.000 


women investigated a staggering propor- 
tion had venereal diseases, 


over 80°/. na V. D. 


21°), were prostitates. 


Of the 79°, non-professionals 
61°/, were pickups, 


18°/, were girl friends. 


17°/, were girls under 20 years, 


84° were wives of men servihg in 
the armed forces ABROAD. 


be GUARD AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASES 


Fe i Lately there has been a great increase in the number of venereal diseases among 
| our officers and men owing to prolific contacts with Filipino women of dubious cha- 


et _ Due to hard times and stricken conditions brought about by the Japanese oe- 
_ cupation of the islands, Filipino women are willing to offer themselves for a small 

: amount of foodstuffs. It is advisable in such cases to take full protective measures 
by use of condoms, protective medicines, etc.; better still to hold intercourse only 
with wives, virgins or women of respective character. 

Furthermore, in view of the increase in pro-American leanings, many Filipino 
women are more than willing to offer themselves to American soldiers, and due to 
the fact that Filipinos have no knowledge of hygiene, disease carriers are rampant 
and due care must be taken. 


U. S. ARMY 
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“s practixe is enough to feign nat- 
mor of your hands, shoulders and 


& If you practise to quickly roll your eyeballs 
horizontally without moving your head, it wil! 
soon become habitual. This particular movement 
of the eyeballs preludes serious neurosis. Even 
without such @ practice, your eyeballs will soon 
begin to tremor unwittingly if you are constant- 
ly worried about it. 


9. Don't fall inte the habit of glancing «ide- 
weys at your comrades-in-arms. Your «surgeon 
dislikes such a habit. ax it predicts the approach- 
ing menace of neurosis. 


10. Don't est your own excrement or drink 
your own urine in the preence of oth rs. If 
you do, vou are sure to be brand d as a lunatic. 
however warmly you may protest. 


11. Don’t mumb'e the same works immediav |, 
aftr you have spok«n them. [If you Practise 
it rep atedly, your s rgewn'’s verdict will inevi- 
tably be neurosis. 


i2. Don't try to develop your imaginative pow- 
er t> the extent that all human faces hook Mike 
animals Ur you ate likely te see no more he | 
man faces even on pour friends. 


13. Don't imitate an ecpileptie fit. Wf you 
practise it for three days. you will e-rtainlvy have 
a real one. Then you are on your way to 
neacy. 
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ENEMY MENTION OF SELECTED TOPICS. FIRST HALF-YEAR. NUMBER OF MENTIONS PER 10-DAY 
PERIOD. WITH REFERENCE TO NAVAL WARFARE. FOOD SUPPLY AND SECRET WEAPONS 
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NAVAL WARFARE 
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Oh, Derling you sey it m the sweetest wey... 


“The Git You hoft Bebind 
eal — - 
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The Gil You daft Behind 


a * 


Joan is feeling 20 lonely anyeew 


SAM KNOWS WHAT HE WANTS 


Two yeors ago, comely Joon Hopkins wos stil 
@ salesgirl behind the ribbon counter in o New 
York 5 &.10 cts store getting 12 dollors o week. 
To-day she is pulling down 60 bucks as the 
private secretary to Som Levy. Business is ex- 
cellent ond Som is moking o pile of dough 
on wor contracts 


FOR HIM THE SLAUGHTER 
CAN'T LAST LONG ENOUGH. 


Sem has no scruples about getting a bit intimote 
with Joon. And why should he hove any ? Toll 
and handsome Bob Herrison, Joan's foncé, s 
on the front, thousands of miles oway, fighting 
for quys tke Sam Levy 


Joan loves Bob, but she doesn't know 


WHEN HE WILL COME BACK. 


~e offer octwe o-* 


SAM AT WORK 


\Der hie arrival tn New York City, clger-chewing Sem 


Less. @ steerage passencer from cestern Europe, wad bo 
line om the lower Fast Side nol lar fram the Bowers. Soon 
le was whle bo mene bo upper Eruedway. When President 
Hooseselt took these slope short of war, Sem had alewedy 
leas a tem room epartmes! on Hiverside Drive 

Sick haired heuefroet warrior Mordecai Evekicl, hoes of 
@ emerament deperimeal in Weehington, saw to it that hin 
chum Sam woald be on the corning end of the war. Rich 
profits on war contracts let Sem climb up the social ladder, 
taking tee sicpe af one time He is now residing in o 
duples de luxe apaerieent on sxanmky Park Avenue 


Whe shealdn't Sem invite beastifel Joan Hepkins, hie pri- 


vale eccretory, former 5 4 IC cle eelengicl wp to his place 
te hase dimmer with hire « com k tawile 
lee ix ing oe loudly « “iere then leo years 
oon llarrteen. the man «he wanted to marry, hed 
be kee wer for the hatthefiet of Twrope, thowwends of 
miles ‘ 
He is fighting there for Sam Levy and his kind. 
_ vong thet Keb © | cetern te her coke end send 
Had ale kinene= thal ona her airl friends are already 
in vain bor thelr men be echo 
‘ Laen= her peedicomen! and he in trying his darned- 


Why, Bob wouldn't know it anyway! 
And what's o little kiss among friends? 


| 


lt wes @ rude awebening for her 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


When preity Joan Hopkins was still standing behind the 
ribbon counter of o S & 10 cle store on Sed Avenwe in 
New York City, she never dreemed of eer seeing the 
interior of « duples Perk Avenue apartment. Neither did 
young Bob Harrison, the man she lowes Mol was drafted 
and sen! lo the batileficlds in Europe thowsands of miles 
away from her. Throws Lazares Employment Agency 
Joan gol « job as private secretary with wily Sem Lewy 
Sam is piling up big mancy on war contracts. Should the 
slaughter end very soon, be would eulfer am apeplectic siroke, 


Now Joan knows what Bob and his 
pals are fighting for. 


Joan alveys weed to hook up to Hol as the guiding star 
of her like. and she was siill @ good girl when «he started 
working flor Sem Levy. Bet che alice eot the bher« think. 
ing ef Hob, whom she hadel scen for over tne poore 
Her boss hed en understanding heart and was alveve 
very hind te her, «oe Lind indeed, that he often invited her 
up to his place. He had aleaye wanted to «how heer bin 
etchings”. Besides, Sam wasn't stings ond coach time jinen 
come to see him, he gave her the nicest presente New, 
all women like beautilel and expensive thimes Tel Som 
wasn! the man you could play tne a sucker. He wanted 
something, wanted i very definitely 


Poor little Joan! She is still thinking of Bob, 
yet she is almost hoping thot he'll never return. 


THE MOMENT SHE DREADED 


Forgotien are the days «hen shapely joen Hopkins was 
still selling ribbons im a S and 10 cts store in New Voek 
City. As privaie secretary to slick Sam Levy. big ceomey 
maker in the war busines, she rose to he » sewer daddy's 
darling 


Sem dida't have any cash when be got started, and he 
doesa't like to be reminded of his carly days om the lower 
East Sade. The war was just the right thime for him. Like 
many other home-warriom he made the grade piling up 
dowgh and growing fel on the sacrifices ol theme sound 
American bows Oghting on foreign bellleficid« 


Al heert Joan is nol « bed women. For ever two years 
whe had net seen ber Bancé. clean-cut Hol Harrison. whom 
she cares for very much Bob was «hipped tn Europe te 
Bybt for the couse of Sam Levy ond hix hind 


Two years is a long time for any girl. 


For more than half « year she had not heard Trev Meoke 
He eremed to be amone the misting 


Some sunny afternoon, honever. just when Jas amd Sam 
were stepping out of leshionable Moewit Teller’s shep om 
Filth \wenee. she was xtrock spevehlews hy the “saght of 
a man ie enilorm 


lt wes « rude aveloning for her And @ wes also « 
dreadfel blow to Hess fer it wen te whos woddenly stood 


opposite her - om crutches ome ley amputated 


Two lives - lost to one another forever 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
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Péice be upon you. The bearer of this lctter is an 
mM of all Arabs. Troat him well, guard him from 

urn to the nearest British soldiers and you will 
you. The British High Command in the East. 


To All Arab Peoples — Greetings 
Pe 4 | 


nubaliicer. = 
harm, give him and drink, help him to 
be rewarded. Peace and the Mercy of God ppor 


SOME POINTS ON CONDUCT WHEN MEETING THE ARABS IN THE DESERT. 

Remove footwear on their tents. Completely ignore their women. If thirsty drink 

the water offer, but DO NOT fill your warerbottle from their personal supply. Go to their 

well and f what you want. Never any puddle or other water supply for topping 

your Ald Box. Do not expect breakfast if you 
sleep the night. will give you a or evening meal. Always be courteous. 


REMEMBER, NEVER TRY AND HURRY THE DESERT, SLOW AND SURE DOES IT. 
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; 
; 
English Arabic ; 
Day Yome $ 
Night Layl f 
Half Nuss ¢ 
Half a day Nuss 1] Yome 
; Aki or Mungarea Near Gareeb 
§ Village Balaad Far Baeed 
; Ta-eban ' 
> Take me to the English and you will be Hud nee elnd el Ingleez wa tahud 
$ rewarded. Mu-ka-fa. 
5 English Flying Office; Za-bit Ingicezi Tye-yara 
4 How far (how many kilos?) Kam kilo ? 


Enemy Germani, Tallan!, Siziliani 


~ ee 
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Nr. 77 O. U, dew 22. 12. 4 


Skorpion 
Informationsdienst 


In dem sparlichen Stimmen des Londoner Rundfunks rar Westtoent sears siet in 
zunchmendem MaBe die Angst wieder, die deutsche Offensive kdnate weitere unge- 
ahaie uad uafiberschbare AusmaSe annchmen : 


20. 12. 44. — 16.00 Uhr: Unser K meldet, daS der Hdhepunkt des deutschen 
An agp Bip yp ay oy aay 
lV. Koph Es liegen keine Anzeichea eines Nachlassens des deutschen Gegen- 
angriffes vor. 
18.00 Ubr: Die dewtschen Anstrengungen lessen darau! schlieben, dad ein 
noch stérkerer Angriff xo erwarten st. 


21. 12. 44 — 1200 Ubr: Man kann nicht verschweigen, dafi deutache Vorhuten noch immer 


machen, 

21.00 Ubr: Die 1. Armee arbeitet Tag und Nacht, um Widerstandslinien cu 
meine, ee Mie Sepak aes eek die deutsche Offensive kann inzwischen 
weiter 
0.05 Une : Die deutsche Gegenoffensive nach Belgien und Luxemburg aimmt 
aufgrund jangster Berichte, an Geschwindigkeit weiter zu. 

22 12 44 — 7.00 Uhr: Der deutsche Vormarsch ist nicht zum Stililstand gekommes. Man 
web mit einem weiteren Ansteigen der feindlichen Plut rechnea. 


| Stimmen su den Fronten. 


Die gegenwirtige Schlacht im Westen ist die schrecklichste des ty Krieges. Es wird 
mit einer Erbittere ohnegieichen gekimpft, Ehe man ein Urteil die Ree eben kann 
mOssen neve Nachrichten abgewartet werden”, (Berichterstatter Eduard Beek, R Tieden) 


Die deutsche Offensive ist geffhriich fOr uns. Es handel! sich om cin Unternehmen 
Stils, um unsere Plane zu stéren und unser Minterland und seine Verkehrswege in Verwirrung zu 
bringen”. (Radio London) 


Es ist ulcht zu vermeiden, daS auch die Alliierten an manchen Absohnitten schwicher 
sind. Es ist such normal, da8 der Feind Boden gewinat, Dieser Angriff zeigt aber deutlich, 
428 man sich, solange der Krieg nicht zu Ende ist, nicht in leichtfe Tréumereien verileren 
dar!’ — meidet der alliierte K berichterstatter Paw! Levy aus 


Die devteche offensive im Westen stellt sur eimen Teil eines allgemetnen Planes des 
OKW. dar, der daravt hinziell, die Vorbereitungen der Allilerten fr entscheldende Kimple um 
die Ruhbr- und Saar-Industriezentren mehr oder weniger suszuschalten”. (,,Roter Stern”, Moskew) 


Aus dem deutschen Schweigen und dem allilerien Geschrei 188t sich nur eines ableiten; Die vbl- 
Mge Verwirrung in den ertkanischen Befehlestellen, dic Oberrascht wurden und sich 
noch immer nicht von ihrem Schrecken erbolt haben”. (Span. Zeitung Informaciones) 

Filegende Bomben Ober der allierten Front. .,Das anhaltende Fewer der Miegenden Bomben 

liegt aul den englischen Truppen”. (Radio London) — ,Fliegende Bomben fallen so rahireich in 

Re ee ee ee ae eT ee (Radio 
ondon) 


wEs ist klar, def sich die deutsche Offensive noch in vollem Schwung befindet’, (Times) — Es 
ist doch klar, daS die feindliche Offensivmaschiné eef héchsten Touren Idult", (Redio London) 


Tiefe Eimbriche in die amerikanischen Linien. ,Tiele Einbrache des Feindes bleiben noch 
wieder gut zu machen“, (Daniel Moore, Radio eee — wile deutsche Ollensive erzwong grogere 
Einbrache”, (Reuters Sonderkorrespondent William ) — Es wird von weiteren vier Ein- 

gesprochen". (Radio London) 
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Die Mitteilungen dienen als Unteriage fir Kompanic-Besprechungea. 


Gedanken zum Volkssturm 


Vielen Soldaten ist das berGhmte Defregger-Gemalde 
wDas letzte Aufgebot” bekannt. Es schildert-den Aufbruch 


der Tiroler Bergbauern beim Eindringerry der napoleo - 


nischen Heere in ihre Hewnat. Als durch Fiihrererlass der 
Volkssturm aufgestellt wurde, mag bei vielen der Gedanke 


Die beriihmtes amerikanischen FPreiheiten 


Vor seiner n Wahi hatte der amerikanische Pra- 
) sident Roosevelt anntlich versprochen, kein amerika- 
nischer Soldat werde auZerhalb des Landes cingesetat 
werden. Als er nachher das Gegenteil tat, begriindete er 
1 seinen Wettbruch mit der Behauptung, er miisse der vorn 
» Nationgiifozialisinus geknechteten deutschen Menschhert 


r 
' 
t 


dufgetaucht scin, ob es etwa mit dicsem Volkéstirm die jdie amerikanischen Freiheiten bringen, die Freibeit der 


gieiche Bewandtnis wie damals hatte, ob nun aach die 
Greise und Kinder als letztes Aufgebot unter die Waffen 
gerufen werden, ob auch sic nun mit primitivstenaaffen 
auageriistet sich als letztes Aufgebot an dic” kagdrohte 
Grenze stellen wurden, um ihr geliebtes Vatexland zu 


vertedigen. 

Dieser Gedanke findet seine augenblickliche Wider. 
legung, wenn man sicht, wie der Volkssturm aufgebaur 
ist, wod wenn man dardber Klarheit gewinnt, welche Auf- 

@m Volkssturm rufallen, Zum Volkssturm wurden 
die 16- und 60-jahrigen aufgerufen, und es hat sich ge- 
seigt, dass die itherwiegende Mchrzahl der Volkssturmman- 
ner sich aus den Angchorigen unserer besten Mannerjabr- 
gange tusammensctzt. Es sind dies die viclen Uk-Gestell- 


4oedanken, des Wortes, der Schrift und des Glaubens. 
Wie diese Freiheiten in Wirklichkeit aussehen, daffir 
gibt cin Bericht des Milittarkorrespondenten im 
Prischen Europasender vor 20. November 1994~Aul- 
achlub. dm der kicinea Stadt Gangelt an der deutsch-nie- 
"derlindischen Grenze wafen dic Amerikaner nur noch 
wenige Leute ag. Aber folgende Mabuahmen, so berich- 
¢ der Korrespondent, sind getroffen worden 

§. Das Betreten der Strale wurde den Bewohnem nur 
+  gwichen iz und 14 -Uhr gestattet. 

g. Fr jeden anderen Ausgang ist cin besonderer Pas- 
* sierechein notig. 

@ An jedem Haus mub ein Schild hangen mit dem Ver- 
| . 2tichnis aller Bewohner. 


_— 


ameritiae 


~ 


ten aus der Riistung, der Wirtschaft und dem Landyols, '& Die Zivilisten erhalten weder Nahrungs- 
Sen re O* Rivmere, Ane Weebl: bad. dee Lanes: 1p Dan Srmees Zeliows —neck—eerdereororrange = — 


Kérperbehinderten. Ueber dic Altersgranze der 60 hinaus 
haben sich viele Manner, alte gediente Soldaten, freiwillig 
soeneicdet. 

Der Aufbau des Volkssturms liegt in der Hand der 
Partei und ihrer Gliederungen, der SA und des NSKK 


Bei de¢ Auswah! der Fuhrer bis zu den kleinsten Ein- 
heiten wird von dem Gesichtpunkt ausgegangen, daB nur 
der in jeder Lage Bewahrte im Volkssturm fuliren kann 


Als die Volkssturmbataillane durch die Stadte zur Ver- 
eidigung marschierten, honnte man auch die ausgezrich- 
nete Bewaffnung unserer Volkosturmmanner beocbachten 
Vom neuesieon Gewehr und Maschinengewehr bis zu 
»Panzerfaust™ und ,,Pangzerschreck” waren alle Waffen 
vertreten, and die Luge vom Dreschflegel und der Sense 
und der altertiznlichen Schrotflinte wurde ad absur- 
dum gefuhrt. Die Gesichter der. Volkssturmmanner 
sahen absolut nicht wie cin letztes Aulgebot aus. 


Der Gegner hat das Lachen ber den Volkssturm 
schnell aufgegeben woud sich cu der Erkenntinis durchge- 
rungen, dass der Volkssturmn cae sehr crnstzunechmende 
Tatsache darstelit. Wie sich der Volkosturm schlagt, dass 
beweist sein enter Bisatz in Ostpreussen. Nur cin cin. 
aiges Beispicl vou vielen seicheraugegnffen, wo em tbjah- 
riger Hitherjunge angesichty gweir embrechender T 34 
aus dem Deckungsgraben springt und beide mit der ,,Pan- 
rerfaust” ericdigt. Kurze Zeit spater wurden dem tapferen 
Jungen das EK 1 und awe) Panzervermichtungsabzerchen 


angeheftet. } 

Dic Zeit wird bewerisen, dal der Volksstuem kein letztes 
Aufgebot, sondern im Gegenteil die machtvollste Demon- 
stration ciner Starke darstellt, die auch heute im sechsten 
Kriegsjahe immer wieder aus dem deutschen Volk er- 
strahit. Je harter der Kampf, um so fanatischer die Ent 
schiowenheit, unseren verfluchten Feinden die Sura zu 
bicten, und dai dee Volkssturmn hierbei cin gewichtiges 
Wrtlein mitzusprechen hat, das hegt im dem harten Bin- 
satawillen der Volksstarmmanner begrumdlet, 


guter usw, 


Als Zweck der Militaeverwaltung wird bezeichnet, 2u 
bewenen, dal die Amerikaner als Eroberer gekommen 
sind. 

Es ast das gleiche Bild Uberall. Aus dem Kampfraum 
Aachen legen zahireiche Meldungen vor, wie die Hauser 
ausgeplundert worden sind. Bei der Vernehmung der 
Kriegsgefangenen fungierten fast ausschlicBlich Juden. 
Die Behandlung der Gefangenen war miserabel, ihre 
Orden und Ehrenacichen wurden ihnen geklaut, and man 
heb se tagelang hunger 

Eptauton honnen diese Tatachen miemanden, der die 
anerihanischen Verhaltnisse wirklich kenot und aus den 
vergangenen Jahren weil, wie dieses reiche Land mit 
scinen eigenen Erwerbslosen umsprang. Erst kiirzlich Jas 
man mo emer amerikanichen Zeitung, es sei viel zu viel 
Aufhebpns von den t2 Mallionen Erwerbslosen gemacht 
worden, Warum man sic nicht habe .werrecken” lassen? 

Rein polttins h eo hulter Soldat lalt sich mehr durch 
tancnde Worte uber angebliche amenkanische Errungen- 
sthaften bluffen 

Vou det) amenhanischen Frecheiten ist die Fretheit zu 
hungern den breiten Masen des Volkes am vertrautesten 
geworden. Warde der emkalte Dollorimperialismus vor 
druben je uber Deutschland Macht gewinnen, so wissen 
wir, was dann die Uhr geschlagen hatte. Und darum 
Volk cas Acuberstc fun, cine 
sklavung durch den amerthaniel-judischen Hochkapita- 
lismus ¢u verlundern 


Ein gescheiter und nachdenklicher Brief iiber 
das Thema ..Muss das sein?’ 


Ein Frontbrief bringt die folgenden Ausfuhrungen, 
die uns alle angehen. .Der Krieg bringt zwangslaufig 
einen groBen VerscterS mit sich, aber wieviel wird sinn- 
jos und len htsinnig verschleudert! Vater, Mutter, Frau 
und Schwester stetlen aim ArbeusprozeB, um die Abnut- 
rung, die der Krieg nun mal mit sich bringt, wieder 


wird das deutsche 


Ver. 
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President Rooseveit’s Unanswered 
Letter to the Emperor Hirohito _ 
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Oo On December 6, 1941, Franklin D. Roosevel, 
12) 

tv Presidemt of the United States, addressed a cour 
& teons and stotesmantike letter to Hie Imperial 


Majesty, Emperor of Japan. The letter was written 
in» final cifort to avert war berecen the two cour 
tries and was forworded to His Imperial Majesty 
through the usual diplomatic channcks. The letter 
was never answered. He ik unthinkable that any 
Japanese would be guilty of the gros discourtesy 
of ignoring » polite and important letter. On 
December 7, 1941 the Japanese armed forces 
attacked the United Matex in Hawaii. ft ie: there 
fore quite obviows that the letter from President 
Roosevelt was never delivered to the Emperor. Hast 
it not been kept from him, the war might well have 
been averted, The irtier appears within. 
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Mis Imperial Majesty Hirobite, Emperar of Japan: » &@ &8R B>H a t eae é 
“Quly in «iusto of extraordinary importance t6 ost two comn- RRR CM BE MII HAR °H ORAKR 
ties need | address to your Majexty mewages an matters of late, I F er BPCELIMEELRO LEe eR one 
ivel 1 shouid now so addres you because of the deep and far Det MORKES UTE He 1 @ MH 2 4 ik 
reaching emergency which sppests to be in formation, Developments BARBY si £400 ¥ Be od it x “uR 
ore eecurcing in the Paciie area which threaten to deprive cach of Rate nee RA ne Aw wh pel ws oe 
wut nations and all hienanity of the beneficial influence of the long a & Bory oe Re “3 a ® " 4k s 4 
peace between our twa camnities. Thos developments contain tragic ~ ab $e ~ beet a Fy a] +; Rc tx 
posmeabilitios, < * t ee 
“The people of the United States. believing in peace and tn the Vee bo sees we eey See SS 
right of nations to live and let live, have cagerly watched the conver- < 7 i + Oe Lethe e— Yn * Le 
sations betwren uur f«u governments during these pat months, We 2 & B a ym 8 yr a. 9 : 

Wave hoped for a termination of the present conitict beewren Japan & or” les CERtS Hb +e id Bi ryekt eae 
and China, We bave hoped that » peace of the Pacific could be comammeted in sock - SM TBPAe aeons s Ke mo OM Pa PAD Ae Pe 
4 way that nationalities of many diverse peoples could exist cide by side without fewer x Kae 8 FR SRO be Sek REY xa 
of invasion, that unbearable burdens of armaments could te Hifted fur them all, and » CRE vBe le Suture hRnoo ws s BS tte 
that all peoples would resume commerer without discrimination against or in faver of : FOR VEL 2 Cir ath Ra BR RACHA IE 
any neti . tan Aik oO £B ° 28 

“Lam certain that it will be clear to your Majesty, as it 18 to me, that in working these Ne « “ os ee be z= B aa Re ah : Ps 8 2L 
vers whjectsves both Japan and the Umted Mater should agree to climinate any form KiD shh ORDO Way ot ay g 2zviam Ut 
of military threat. Thos seemed exscotial to the attainment of the high objectives. HM ALN EREW TS BOpm pe Tihk Of 

“More than a year ago your Majesty's Government concluded an agreement with the Bei mts tee Hi & Berm SBOP . 
Vichy Gavrrament by which five or six thotmnd Japanese troops were permitted lo enter n Buk BMAdc “RoOMKT 5 i382 MWA TTO bt: 
neribern French inde-Chins for the protection of Japanese troop: which were operating RAD ake wWmews * hy aza~t KC AMA an 
agasit Chote further north. And thos spring and exmmer the Vichy Government per- 3 Ore 69° ° Otte 2 fh i Wis SMHSAUR OF 
mice further Japanese military forces to enter into southern French Indo-China for the % Mirb tie AAHA * Ors ny Rt OF 
commnn defense of French Indo-Ching. | think Tam correct in saying that no aliack has 1 gl Wit On *k ‘e> Rie ‘gmt mite 
been made upon IndeClons nvr chat any hax been contcinglated, K ADe Blin R Te em Rae > Nt ws 38 

During the past few weeks it has become clear te the world that Japanese snilitary, 3 eae DRL VM Oe ape KR 2 SR fis aT 
naval and air forces have been sent to southers: Indatthina in sack large sumbers as to axe KEY hao - ae’ 33 5D BR BW RS 
civate a weasonable doubt oo the patt of other nations tbai this continuing concentration x it oi RAE CJBHR ETRE FRAT MO 
in Indo-China » nut delensive in its character. bk we V2 BE OL t DEk FRR & fu 

“Bevoure these cuntinuing cancenisations in Inde-China have reached such large Ret BAM wMLULBt m Has Fit +~s fet 
peoportions wad Lexauee they extend now to the southeast and the southwest comers $35 FFD SEE MSPATL x% Hot = a 
A thas peninsula, it is only reasonable thet the propie ef the Philippioes, of the Ra 8 Cee SOT ¥ FHT & RAH i: A. 
hundeeds of inlands of the Eger indies, of Malaya and of Thailand terlf sre asking 7 ef £8 MAL AMT SIA KU REE x 
themselves whether these farees of Japan ate preparing or intending 10 ake attack 3 Rel aw HSE st stn tecwe & z 
in one or mace of theme tany directions a SR 2S HO THN TET ch Ie D 

1 ae sure that your Majesty will understand that ihe fear of all these peoples is 4 Braz Rik ST ie <* ip Ho eau La! ao 
egitimate feat, imaanuch ys it invelves their peace and theit eational existence. | ame 2 heed BUD ‘s & "2 et u Sa t an is 
sure thas your Majusy will undersisid why the people uf the United States in auch large y eee 2 4T # * Roe , a8 ret ‘i Pd 
numbers look askance at the establishment of malitary, naval end air bases manned and y aYe & aad ac w Re See ae ni. BOD 
cqaipped so greatly as to constitute armed forees capable uf measutes uf offense. ° ay: ere tea = & > Ripe? #4 
It is cleat that 3 continuance of sach 4 situation in unthankabte. Z t 2 et oe 2 4 < % <. 5-4 aS: bd £4 

“None of we Pres whom 1 have spoken of above can sit exther indefinitely or A & 34 t hy + a - ¢ + if OAS AS at 
permanently on a keg of dyaamize. 

“Shere is absolutely nu thought on the part of the United States of invading lado = # TD BF gt A ey s! x te! $8 ot 
Uhina if every Jopanese soldier or sailor were to be withdrawn therefrom . ROT =A 4 z she Se re re | 

“f think that we can obtain the seme assurance from the governments of the East yh & Ao se Ev 2 RE eEe 4 . 
Indies, the guvermments of Maluyy and the Coverument of Thailand, | would even ld P| a9 tl * a Th vt aOHOr Ae 
undertake to ask for the same assurance on the part of the Government af China. Thos ] 4< itt} é tma9 wie =H RE te Bb 
a withdesweal of the Japanese forces from Indo-China woald resplt in the assurance of x a o $PD 3boit ? ti : aL Pt: 
prace throughout the whale of the South Pacific gree. i é w Bbt temas we 2 HDT g ete 

“I address myself te your Majesty at this moment in the fervent hope that your oS RB Ri Ho >t q lor <i 
Majesty may, as 1 am doing, give thought in this defnite emergency to ways of dispel ¥ Loe $ aS BIL he ¢ e BR at 
ling she dork clouds: 4 ain confide that both of us, for the sake of the peaples not only k * & if> 88? 8 z Qo 
of our own great countries, but for the sake of humanity in neighboring territeries, D % 2t K£RATH 8 4 THUS Fz a 
have e sacred duty io restore traditional amity and prevent further death and destruc § a ~6S OFKS $ Ek Sk OUR Fie 
Liem in the word ‘ rR 2% te y n & a a 38 

May God have your Majesty in his safe and holy keeping. Your good friesd, $ # ai Pa t B. 43 2 +4 Tx 

: Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” R BF wot 2 OnNTRE OF 
eee: —S 


ALS HE Commander-in-Chief, 
Cs 


the officers, and the men of the 
American Forces of Liberation in 
the Pacific wish their gallant allies, 


the People of the Philippines, all 


the blessings of Christmas, and 


the realization of thelr 


hopes for the New Year 


Christmas, 1944 
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Wer fuer die Partei sterben will, 
der macht weiter. 


hig hen on Wer fuer Deutschland leben will, 
oo Schluss | 
_ in, der macht Schluss 


AUCH DU HAST DIE WAHL : 


Entweder Weiterksempjen _ juer ein gewistentoses Regime, 
fuer die coellige Zerstoerung Deutschiands 
Oder Weiterleben — fuer Deulschlands Lukualt 


Seit Juni 1944 haben bereits | 1/4 Million deutscher Soldaten im Westen 
gewaehit. Die sind jetzt in alliterter Kriegsgejangenscheft _ die haben sch 
dadurch ihre Rueckhety in die Heimat gesichert 
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ALLIIERTES MBER KOMMANDO 


(Supreme Headquarte * Allie Expeditionary Force) 


BEFEHL 


AN DIE VERSPRENGTEN 
DEUTSCHEN TRUPPENTEILE 


Das schnelle Vordringen der Alliierten hat es mit sich 
gebracht, dass zahlreiche deutsche Einheiten versprengt 
und aufgelést worden sind und daher von zustandiger 
deutscher Seite keine Befehle mehr érhalten k6énnen. 


Um nutzlose Opfer an Menschenleben zu 
vermeiden, ergeht daher folgender Befehl: 


1.) (Deutsche Soldaten, die abgeschnitten oder 
versprengt wurden, sowie Einheiten, die yom deut- 
schen Kommando keine Befehle mehr erhalten, 
haben sich beim _ nichstliegenden alliierten 
Truppenteil zu melden. 


2.) Bis dahin ist der Einheitsfiihrer bezw. 
rangalteste Unteroffizier fiir die Disziplin seiner 
Mannschaft verantwortlich. Die umstehenden 
Verhaltungsmassregeln fiir versprengte Einheiten 
treten mit sofortiger Wirksamkeit in Kraft. 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Oberbefehishaber der Alliierten Streitkrafte 
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ATTENTION 


AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS 


THIS LEAFLET GUARANTEES HUMANE 
TREATMENT TO ANY JAPANESE 
DESIRING TO SURRENDER TAKE 

HIM IMMEDIATELY TO YOUR NEAREST 


COMMISSIONED OFFICER 


BY ORDER C.G. U.S. FORCES 
back 


a tee SOLDIERS! 
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THIS “LEAFLET GUARANTEES HUMANE > 
TREATMENT TO ANY JAPANESE DE- 
SIRING TO CEASE RESISTANCE. TAKE 
HIM IMMEDIATELY TO YOUR NEAREST 
COMMISSIONED OFFICER 


By Direction of the Commander in Chief. 
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An die tiberlebenden 
Soldaten und Offiziere der 


7.Armee! 


Alliierte Panzer stehen hinter Euch. Wahrend thr 
gecen die ibe nde Ubermacht an Soldaten, Panzern, Artilierie 
und Flugreugen gekimpft habt, haben alliierte Panzerkolonnen Eure 
Flanke umgangen : 

Argentan, der Verkehrsknotenpunkt hinter Euch, ist in 
ailiierten Hinden. Der Grossangriff auf Eure rickwirtigen 
Verbindungen hat nunmebr begonnen. 


WAS IST ZU TUN? 


Rickzug wire daher unvermeidiich — aber Ihr habt keine Ruck- 
zugsiinien. 6 000 allilerte Flugzeuge belegen die schmale Ruckzugspforte 
hinter Euch mit Bomben, Bordwaffen und Raketen. jeder Rickzug 
Uber diese Strassen bedeutet Rickzug ins Verderben. 

Euch wird von den Kriegsverlingerern befohien werden, 
den selbstmérderischen Kampf fortzusetzen — weiterzukimp- 
fen ohne Luftunterstitzung, ohne Reserven,ohne zureichende 


Transportmittel, ohne Hoffnung. 


NUR EINE RETTUNG: 


DIESES FLUGBLATT GIBT EUCH GELEGENHETT, EVER 
LEBEN FUR DEUTSCHLAND ZU ERHALTEN. JEDER 
VON EUCH MUSS FOR SICH SELBST ENTSCHEIDEN. JE 
FRUHER IHR EUCH ENTSCHEIDET, ZUROCKZUBLEIBEN, 


DESTO WAHRSCHEINLICHER IST ES, DASS IHR DEN FRIE- 


_ DEN NOCH ERLEBT 


To the surviving 


officers and men of the 


th Arm 


Allied tanks now stand behind you. While you have fought agarnst 
an overwhelming superiority of men, tanks, artillery and aircraft, 
Allied tank columns swept around you - . 


Argentan, the communications hub in your rear, is in Allied 
hands. The big attack on your rear has now begun. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


Retreat, therefore, is unavoidable —~ but you have no lines of retreat 
6.000 Allied planes are pounding the narrow escape gap dehind yoo 
with bombs, machine-guns and rockets. Any retreat over those roads 
is a retreat into disaster. 


You will be ordered by the war-prolongers, to continue 
the suicidal fight —- to go on fighting without air support, with- 
out reserves, without sufficient transport, without hope. 


ONLY ONE WAY OUT: 


THIS LEAFLET GIVES YOU AN OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE 
YOUR LIVES FOR GERMANY. EVERYONE OF YOU MUST 
DECIDE FOR HIMSELF. THE SOONER YOU DECIDE TO 
STAY BACK, THE MORE PROBABLE IT IS THAT YOU WILL 
LIVE TO SEE THE PEACE. 


EIGHTH 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


“OFFICIAL EIGHTH ARMY SAFE CONDUCT PASS" 


It is hereby ordered that accomodations 
and good treatment be given to the bearer 
of this certificate and his followers. 
They have voluntarily disarmed themselves, 
ceased resistance, and surrender to the UN 


forces in accordance with proper procedure. 


BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL RIDGWAY: 
OFFICIAL: LEVEN C. ALLEN 


Maj Gen, GSC 
[X, Chief of Staff 
« Le. BUPTMr 


It. Col. AGC 
Acting Adjutant General 
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THE UNITED WATIONS 


HAS APPEALED TO AMERICAN FORCES IN 
JAPAN TO ASSIST YOU PEACE-LOVING 
CITIZENS OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
IN YOUR STRUGGLE AGAINST THE UNPRO- 
VOKED AGGRESSION FROM THE NORTH. 
WE SHALL GIVE YOU EVERY SUPPORT. | 
BE STEADFAST. BE CALM. BE COURAGEOUS. | 
RESIST FIRMLY. TOGETHER WE SHALL 
DRIVE THE AGGRESSOR FROM YOUR 


TERRI (ORY. 


FAR EAST COMMAND 
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FOREWORD 


It has been said that the future can only be approached clearly and 
wisely if the path leading to the present is known. In assessing national 
security policy choices, decisionmakers often do not have available the 
clarifying perspective provided by history. Recognizing this problem, the 
National Defense University has encouraged selected history-oriented re- 
search to complement our other topical publications on national security 
issues. This first volume in our new Military History Series is by Colonel 
Alfred H. Paddock, Jr., USA, on the origins of the US sony: S special 
warfare capability. 


As the most senior of our military services, the Army has undergone 
many organizational and doctrinal changes since its inception as a small 
militia force in 1775. But the year 1945 marked the beginning of an era of 
dramatic change. The new global realities of the post-World War II period 
suggested the need for an Army able to respond to a spectrum of conflicts. 
This led to the building of a “special warfare” capability encompassing 
psychological and unconventional warfare as a response to military chal- 
lenges at the lower end of the conflict spectrum. 


Colonel Paddock traces the origins of Army special warfare from 1941 
to 1952, the year the Army’s special warfare center was established. While 
the Army had experience in psychological warfare, the major recent US 
experience in unconventional warfare had been in the Office of Strategic 
Services, a civilian agency, during World War II. Many Army leaders, 
trained and experienced in conventional warfare, hesitantly accepted psy- 
chological warfare as a legitimate weapon in the Army’s wartime arsenal, 
but questioned the validity and appropriateness of the Army’s adoption of 
unconventional operations. The continuing tensions of the cold war and 
hostilities in Korea resolved the ambivalence in favor of coordinating in a 
single operation the techniques of both types of warfare. 


PRECEDING Fal aa 


L 


x FOREWORD 


Colonel Paddock’s extensively documented work traces a portion of a 
brief episode in our Nation’s military history, but an instructive one. For 
the historian and military scholar, it provides the necessary backdrop for 
understanding the subsequent evolution of the Army’s speciai warfare 
capability. For the national security policymaker, it suggests the value of 
the innovative impulse and the need for receptivity to new ideas and adapt- 
ability to change. 


Thus, this new NDU Press Military History Series will aid us look 
forward to effect change by reminding us of the lessons of past military 
efforts. 


JOHN S. PUSTAY 
Lieutenant General, USAF 
President 


PREFACE 


The original intent of this study was to analyze how the US Army, 
which was developed to fight conventional wars, attempted to cope with the 
demands of low-intensity warfare after World War II. The primary focus 
for the investigation was to be the evolution of the Army’s John F. Kennedy 
Center for Military Assistance at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, from its 
inception in the early 1950’s through the Vietnam years. I still intend, as 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


In the first half of the twentieth century, American leaders employed 
US Armed Forces to support American foreign policy in “conventional 
warfare” against the organized, uniformed forces of enemy nations. Al- 
though the size and nature of the forces varied in two world wars and 
Korea, in each of these conflicts the US Army performed its role with 
regularly organized divisions and without the use of nuclear weapons. 
Whether infantry, mechanized infantry, armored, or airborne, the division 
was the basic formation of the Army, the key organization by which 
strength was measured in conventional war. After World War II, political 
and military leaders began to consider other forms of conflict in which US 
forces might be engaged. Organization, equipment, and doctrine were 
reexamined in view of the possibility of nuclear war, but in this process the 
division remained a fundamental military organization. Simultaneously, 
however, a few thinkers began to consider the possibility of forces capable 
of operating at the opposite end of the conflict spectrum from nuclear war, 
below the level of conventional war—to consider, in short, a capability to 
conduct guerrilla, or “unconventional” warfare. Regular divisions were 
never designed or equipped for unconventional warfare, so special units, 
training, and doctrine would be necessary for such a task. 


In 1952 the Army created the first formal unconventional warfare 
force in jts history, the 10th Special Forces Group, assigned to the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Center, an institution created that same year at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina. From that year to the present, this institution, 
known consecutively as the Psychological Warfare Center, the Special 
Warfare Center (1956), and finally the John F. Kennedy Center for Mil- 
itary Assistance (1969), has constituted the headquarters for Army “spe- 
cial warfare.” 


2 INTRODUCTION 


Secretary of the Army Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., defined “special warfare” in 
1962 as “‘a term used by the Army to embrace all military and paramilitary 
measures and activities related to unconventional warfare, counter- 
insurgency, and psychological warfare.” ' Unconventional warfare primar- 
ily encompassed guerrilla operations and subversion to be carried out 
within enemy or enemy-controlled territory by indigenous personnel, sup- 
ported and directed by US forces. Counterinsurgency, on the other hand, 
included all actions, military and political, taken by the forces of the 
United States alone or in conjunction with a legal government to prevent 
or eliminate subversive insurgency. Psychological warfare encompassed 
those activities planned and conducted to influence the opinions, emotions, 
attitudes, and behavior of the enemy, the indigenous population, and neu- 
tral or friendly foreign groups to help support US objectives.” Uncon- 
ventional warfare, counterinsurgency, and psychological warfare, then, 
comprised the key elements of special warfare, which according to Secre- 
tary Stahr included the capability to fight “as guerrillas as well as against 
guerrillas and also involves the employment of psychological devices to 
undermine the enemy’s will to resist.” 


Secretary Stahr’s words came from the early 1960’s when special 
warfare, then symbolized by the Special Forces “Green Berets,” enjoyed its 
zenith under the Kennedy administration. During the next decade, the 
goals of special warfare changed somewhat in form and emphasis, and the 
concept receded in importance within the Army. The special warfare his- 
torian might be excused for noting that that more recent period is rem- 
iniscent of the 1950’s, when the idea of special warfare struggled for 
survival. The story of special warfare, then, is a story of the Army, 
hesitantly and reluctantly groping with concepts of an “unconventional” 
nature. 


To understand the evolution of special warfare, particularly its em- 
bryonic existence in the early 1950’s, one must grapple with the questions 
of how and why it all began. An examination of the original organization 
of the Psychological Warfare Center in 1952 reveals that its major subor- 
dinate elements—the Psychological Warfare School (divided into psycho- 
logical operations and special forces instructional departments), the 6th 
Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group, and the 10th Special Forces 
Group—all involved two of the three components of special warfare; that 
is, psychological and unconventional warfare.‘ The third component, coun- 
terinsurgency, appeared later with US involvement in Southeast Asia. In 
addition, the 1952 organization of the Fort Bragg center seemed to favor 
psychological warfare over unconventional warfare; after all, it was the 
Psychological Warfare Center and the Psychological Warfare School. 
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The apparent dominance of psychological warfare was also evident in the 
official unclassified literature of the day, particularly the semiannual De- 
partment of Defense reports for 1952. The 1 January-30 June 1952 report, 
for example, although highlighting the establishment of the Psychological 
Warfare Center, made no mention of the concomitant creation of the 10th 
Special Forces Group, the first unit of its type in Army history.° 


Why, in 1952, did the Army decide, for the first time in its history, to 
begin a special warfare capability by establishing the Psychological War- 
fare Center at Fort Bragg? What were the roots of psychological and 
unconventional warfare in US Army experience, and why were these con- 
cepts physically embodied in the same location in 1952? Finally, why did 
psychological warfare achieve ascendance over unconventional warfare? 
Answers to these questions lie in the history of psychological and uncon- 
ventional warfare from World War II to creation of the Psychological 
Warfare Center in 1952. 


Il 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
IN WORLD WAR II 


With the outbreak of World War IH, the United States had virtually 
no organized capability to conduct psychological and unconventional war- 
fare. That situation changed on 11 July 1941, when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt established the Office of Coordinator of Information (COI) and 
designated Colonel William J. Donovan as the first director. Thus was 
begun a bold idea: through COI and its successor, the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS), the United States began “‘its first organized venture into 
the fields of espionage, propaganda, subversion and related activities under 
the aegis of a centralized intelligence agency.”' 


The Coordinator of Information 


Ironically, the creation of COI came largely from recommendations 
following Colonel Donovan’s fact-finding trips to the Middle East and 
Great Britain. He had been impressed by the British method of 
combining—in agencies called the Political Warfare Executive and Special 
Operations Executive—propaganda efforts with the “unorthodox” opera- 
tions of sabotage, subversion, and guerrilla warfare. He had been 
impressed as well by the British system of intelligence and counter- 
intelligence, as conducted by their Secret Intelligence Service, and by their 
ability to coordinate intelligence activities with psychological warfare and 
special operations. Donovan thus proposed to Roosevelt the creation of a 
single agency to centralize the intelligence gathered by several un- 
coordinated offices in Washington, combining the functions of psycho- 
logical warfare and special operations on the British model.” According to 
Corey Ford, Donovan’s biographer, the President welcomed “the sug- 
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gestion of a single agency which would serve as a clearinghouse for all 
intelligence, as well as an organ of counterpropaganda and a training 
center for what were euphemistically called ‘special operations.’”? 


As often happens to those who recommend measures of a far-reaching 
nature, Donovan was “invited” by the President to head the agency that he 
had proposed.‘ Initially COI contained two major divisions, Research and 
Analysis (R&A) and the Foreign Information Service (FIS), plus secret 
intelligence and sabotage branches for training. Dr. William L. Langer, a 
Harvard historian, became director of R&A, the division designed to 
evaluate all incoming intelligence. Robert E. Sherwood, a playwright and 
confidant of President Roosevelt, became head of FIS, the psychological 
warfare division. As William F. Daugherty has written, FIS “undertook to 
spread the gospel of democracy . . . and to explain the objectives of the 
United States throughout the world except in Latin America.” * To carry 
out these aims, FIS used information from the wire services as propaganda 
on its 11 commercial shortwave stations, which transmitted in several 
languages. After Pearl Harbor, Sherwood’s organization broadcast more 
than 300, 15-minute programs a week in Europe and Asia.° 


Donovan’s concept of psychological warfare was all-encompassing. 
The first stage would be “intelligence penetration,” with the results, pro- 
cessed by R&A, available for strategic planning and propaganda. Donovan 
called propaganda the “arrow of initial penetration” and believed that it 
would be the first phase in operations against an enemy. The next phase 
would be special operations, in the form of sabotage and subversion, fol- 
lowed by commando-like raids, guerrilla actions, and behind-the-lines re- 
sistance movements. All of this represented the softening-up process prior 
to invasion by friendly armed forces. Donovan’s visionary dream was to 
unify these functions in support of conventional unit operations, thereby 
forging “‘a new instrument of war.”’ 


To carry out this concept, Donovan believed that COI shoul.’ become 
a supporting agency for the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) once JCS had been 
created in February 1942. The military services’ de facto control over 
personnel and materiel made it necessary, he believed, to place COI under 
JCS authority. He realized pragmatically that the COI could not carry out 
secret activities without the concurrence and support of theater com- 
manders, and that those commanders also must coordinate any such secret 
activities with conventional military operations. For several months he 
argued with Roosevelt for COI to be brought under the JCS, and for FIS 
foreign propaganda to be more closely coordinated with the intelligence 
activities of the military services.* But his arguments were unsuccessful. 
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OSS and OWI 


Donovan’s comprehensive concept of psychological warfare was not 
shared by everyone. On 11 June 1942, less than a year after COI’s creation, 
President Roosevelt ordered that FIS be transferred to the newly estab- 
lished Office of War Information (OWI). By the same Executive order, 
Roosevelt also dissolved COI and supplanted it with a new organization, 
the Office of Strategic Services, with Donovan continuing as its head.” The 
change, however, did put OSS under JCS authority, as recommended by 
Donovan on 8 June."° In effect, as Edward Hymoff succinctly states, “COI 
became OSS and FIS became a division of the Office of War Informa- 
tion.” "' 


Roosevelt’s decision to reorganize the psychological warfare effort was 
apparently motivated by several factors. First, the increasing number of 
Government information agencies had created problems of overall coordi- 
nation, and a need existed to consolidate wartime information and psycho- 
logical warfare activities.’ There was also growing recognition that COI 
had become unwieldy, and the President preferred that US wartime propa- 
ganda be separated from, rather than combined with, strategic intelligence 
and subversive operations.'? Then there was the problem of personalities. 
Donovan and Sherwood, Chief FIS, had different views on the role of FIS 
as a part of COI. According to Corey Ford, “Colonel Donovan believed 
that, once a state of war existed, the propaganda arm should be exploited 
as a weapon of deception and subversion, and should be under military 
supervision,” while Sherwood “held that propaganda broadcasts should 
stick scrupulously to the facts, and let the truth eventually prevail.” Sher- 
wood believed that “the American image overseas would suffer . . . if we 
emulated Axis methods and resorted to lies and deceit.” He also believed 
that FIS should remain under civilian direction, and he clashed with Don- 
ovan over his proposals to put COI and FIS under JCS jurisdiction. These 
differing views were hardening into personal animosity between the two 
men; since both Donovan and Sherwood had the respect of the President, 
Roosevelt evidently felt that it would be wise to separate their re- 
sponsibilities.'* Perhaps the most important factor, however, was the op- 
position of Harold D. Smith, Director of the Budget. Smith submitted a 
memorandum to the President on 7 March 1942, proposing a reor- 
ganization of war information services that resulted in the formation of 
OWI." Thus, for many reasons, the President shifted the major re- 
sponsibilities for psychological warfare to the newly created OWI. 


The creation of OWI, however, neither solved the problems of coordi- 
nation nor delimited responsibilities for psychological warfare, even with a 
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highly respected Columbia Broadcasting System reporter like Elmer Davis 
as its first director. Although most existing information services were trans- 
ferred to OWI, Donovan’s agency continued to keep its fingers in the 
propaganda pie. Having lost the battle to keep FIS under his direction in 
COI, Donovan continued to assume some psychological warfare functions 
for OSS. 


Eventually the lines of responsibility were more clearly drawn and 
accepted by the two agencies. In addition to its intelligence and special 
operations activities, OSS retained responsibility for “black” propaganda 
operations, which were essentially covert activities using information is- 
sued from a concealed or falsified source to lower the enemy’s morale.'® 
OWI, on the other hand, controlled all propaganda in the United States 
and all “white” propaganda—information, official or otherwise, plainly 
issued from a known source—outside the United States with the exception 
of the Western Hemisphere; that remained a responsibility of the Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (CIAA) in the State Department.” 
In March 1943, another Executive order more clearly identified OWI’s 
responsibilities for conducting foreign information and overt propaganda 
operations, and also decreed that its activities be coordinated with plans of 
the military services.'® 


The Army’s Psychological Warfare Branch 


When the European war broke out, the Army, like other agencies, was 
ill prepared to understand psychological warfare, much less plan for and 
conduct it. During World War I, the Army had given psychological war- 
fare token recognition by establishing the Psychological Warfare Sub- 
Section of G-2 in the War Department, and the Propaganda Section, G-2, 
General Headquarters (GHQ), American Expeditionary Forces. However, 
from 1918 to 1941 no psychological warfare office existed at the War 
Department. The lessons of experience were lost, and by 1941 only one 
Officer on the War Department staff had had psychological warfare experi- 
ence in the previous war. He was Colonel Charles H. Mason who, as Chief 
of the Intelligence Branch, Military Intelligence Division (MID) from 
November 1940 to July 1941, had tried to reestablish a branch for psycho- 
logical warfare planning and operations. His attempts failed, however, and 
Mason “complained that his efforts were met with indifference and op- 
position within the War Department.” 


The first positive steps toward creation of a psychological warfare 
capability were a result of the personal interest of John McCloy, who had 
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recently been appointed Assistant Secretary of War. Influenced by the 
effectiveness of German propaganda, he suggested in June 1941 that a 
special study group be organized by Brigadier General Sherman Miles, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, to plan for future psychological 
warfare operations.” McCloy’s action illustrates a theme that recurs at 
critical points throughout the history of special warfare—important gov- 
ernmental civilians intervene to prod hesitant and cautious uniformed 
Army leaders into taking action on concepts of an “unconventional” 
nature. 


The special group suggested by McCloy was established on 25 June 
1941 as the Psychologic Branch, with Lieutenant Colonel Percy Black as 
its chief. A great deal of secrecy surrounded its creation. Curiously, the 
only officer with World War I psychological warfare experience, Colonel 
Mason, was not even informed of its existence. Black’s initial study exam- 
ined all agencies—official and private—engaged in psychological informa- 
tion or propaganda, and concluded that “there was no effort to study the 
effect of propaganda on various groups, or relate propaganda plans to 
the plans of the military high command.” This embryonic office attempted 
the following tasks: liaison with the Foreign Monitoring Broadcast Service 
of the Federal Communications Commission to obtain daily and weekly 
summaries of foreign broadcasts, completion of surveys for the Office for 
Coordination of Commercial and Cultural Relations and for the Council 
for Democracy, initiation of a weekly telegram service to military missions 
with a brief summary of national defense progress, and purchase of copies 
of Newsweek and Life for distribution to selected missions in Europe to 
counteract the pictorial propaganda of Germany.”' These initial efforts by 
the Army were obviously modest. 


To protect its strict security, the Psychologic Branch changed its name 
to the Special Study Group. An advisory committee of civilian psycho- 
logists felt that it was inadvisable to use terms like “propaganda,” “control 
of opinion,” and “psychiatry.” Thus the name Special Study Group “would 
be far less revealing than any reference to psychology or propaganda.” 
Later, in March 1942, the name changed to Psychological Warfare 
Branch, G-2, primarily because the growing number of personnel involved 
made strict secrecy difficult and because this same secrecy impeded coordi- 
nation with other offices. Colonel Black was succeeded by Colonel Oscar 
M. Solbert, who remained chief of the branch until 26 July 1942. His 
successor was Colonel C. Blakeney, who continued as chief until the branch 
was dissolved in December 1942.” 
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The Special Study Group/Psychological Warfare Branch expanded 
upon the activities begun under the Psychologic Branch. One of its most 
important jobs was to produce a daily analysis of Axis propaganda, over 
300 issues of which were circulated for guidance to the Office of Facts and 
Figures, CIAA, the National Broadcasting Corporation, and the Bureau of 
Public Relations. Since the War Department did not control radio broad- 
casting, the branch was limited to making suggestions. These ranged from 
suggested items for use in speeches by the Chief of Staff, to suggested 
broadcasts containing definite objectives for use by COI. The branch also 
helped plan leaflet operations in strategic and combat phases, and devel- 
oped the Combat Propaganda Bulletin, a record of lessons learned 
and recent activities for distribution in Washington and to the military 
theaters. 


In December 1942 the first psychological warfare units were created 
with the formation of the Ist and 2nd Radio Service Sections. Each section 
had an authorized strength of 3 officers and 39 enlisted men. Together the 
two formed the Ist Combat Propaganda Company. When the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Branch was dissolved on 31 December 1942, the company 
was transferred from the Military Intelligence Service (MIS) to OSS, then 
back to MIS on 2 March 1943. At this point, the company was reorganized 
into combat propaganda teams, equipped with radio transmitters, sound 
trucks, and language personnel, and then sent to Europe.” 


Concurrently, a draft training manual, Combat Propaganda Com- 
pany, was developed in the autumn of 1942. It was based on an existing 
pamphiet, Military Intelligence Propaganda—Confidential, written by 
Major P. M. Robinett in December 1940. The manuai proved useful in 
organizing propaganda companies in Europe during 1943-45. The activ- 
ities of the Army’s Special Study Group/Psychological Warfare Branch 
during 1941-42 were varied but certainly not “center stage” at the War 
Department. 


Dissolution of the Psychological Warfore Branch 


Dissolution of the Psychological Warfare Branch in December 1942 
grew from the problem of defining psychological warfare, a problem that 
persisted throughout the war, and from interagency battles over re- 
sponsibilities in this new field. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had created a Joint 
Psychological Warfare Committee (JPWC) in March 1942 (JCS 12) to 
plan psychological warfare in combat theaters and enemy-controlled areas. 
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The committee was reconstituted on 21 June 1942 (JCS 68), after OSS 
and OWI were established as two separate agencies. Membership .’as 
made up of general and flag officers from the Army’s G-2, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence (ONI), the War Department General Staff (WDGS), 
and the Commander in Chief, US Fleet. Colonel Donovan served as chair- 
man. Established at the same time were a Joint Psychological Warfare 
Subcommittee, a Supporting Committee on Psychological Warfare within 
OSS, and a Joint Psychological Warfare Advisory Committee with Don- 
ovan as chairman. This last committee was formed to coordinate the psy- 
chological warfare activities of agencies outside the jurisdiction of the JCS, 
such as Nelson Rockefeller’s CIAA, Henry Wallace’s Board of Economic 
Warfare, OWI, and the State Department.” 


To tackle the problem of defining psychological warfare, a “Basic 
Estimate of Psychologice! Warfare” was prepared by the OSS Supporting 
. Committee and approved by the JPWC on 7 September. The fine hand of 
Donovan is seen in the definition of psychological warfare contained in this 
Basic Estimate: 


[Psychological warfare] is the coordination and use of all means, 
including moral and physical, by which the end is attained—other 
than those of recognized military operations, but including the psycho- 
logical exploitation of the result of those recognized military actions— 
which tend to destroy the will of the enemy to achieve victory and to 
damage his political or economic capacity to do so; which tend to 
deprive the enemy of the support, assistance or sympathy of his allies 
or associates or of neutrals, or to prevent his acquisition of such sup- 
port, assistance, or sympathy; or which tend to create, maintain, or 
increase the will to victory of our own people and allies and to acquire, 
maintain, or to increase the support, assistance and sympathy of 
neutrals. 


The Basic Estimate further specified that propaganda, subversion, 
combat propaganda companies, and intelligence secured by research and 
espionage were the tools needed to carry out this broad concept of psycho- 
logical warfare.” The OSS Supporting Committee had spent 6 months 
trying to develop a salable definition. But the JPWC, after having approved 
it, did not forward the Basic Estimate to the JCS for approval as a doctrine 


statement.”’ 


This difficulty of defining psychological warfare was linked to OSS’ 
groping while trying to find its niche as a new agency. The War Report of 
the OSS states the problem: “A contributing factor to the whole situation 
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was a definite resentment of OSS, as such, which found its strongest 
expression in Donovan’s colleagues on the JPWC. This resentment seemed 
to be based, in part, upon the fact that OSS was a civilian agency, and, in 
part, upon the position of OSS as an agency of the JCS and fear that it 
might encroach upon the functions of G-2 and/or ONI.” At any rate, the 
existing psychological) warfare committee system proved to be ponderous, 
confusing, and generally unworkable. 


Finally, on 23 December 1942, the JCS issued JCS 155/4D, which 
abolished the JPWC and made OSS responsible for “planning, developing, 
coordinating, and executing the military program of psychological war- 
fare” and for “the compilation of such political, psychological, sociological, 
and economic information as may be required by military operations.” ” 
Concurrent with the reorganization of the JCS psychological warfare ma- 
chinery, the Army decided to abolish its Psychological Warfare Branch. 
The decision was announced in Military Intelligence Service Memo- 
randum 147, 31 December 1942, which explained that “since the Office of 
Strategic Services was responsible for propaganda, there appeared to be no 
need for the Branch.” @ 


At this point the Army’s participation in psychological warfare ap- 
peared to be minimal. Such was not the case overseas, however, for JCS 
155/4D, which had precipitated the demise of the Army’s Psychological 
Warfare Branch, also gave theater commanders control of psychological 
warfare in their jurisdictional areas.*' In effect, the War Department, as 
Paul Linebarger states, considered “the theaters in this respect as autono- 
mous, and [left] to the respective Theater Commanders the definition of 
their relationship with OWI and OSS, and their use of each.” ” 


Theater Psychological Warfare 


Most of the Army’s operational work in psychological warfare took 
place at the theater level, where the responsible organization was normally 
designated a Psychological Warfare Branch (PWB). The largest of these, 
the PWB at Allied Forces Headquarters (PWB/AFHQ), was activated in 
North Africa in November 1942 at the order of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and then expanded in February 1944 to the Psychological Warfare 
Division, Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force (PWD/ 
SHAEF).” PWD/ SHAEF defined psychological warfare as “the dis- 
semination of propaganda designed to undermine the enemy’s will to resist, 
demoralize his forces and sustain the morale of our supporters.” With 
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this definition, then, and the overall objective of controlling and coordi- 
nating psychological warfare in the area of continental Europe controlled 
by the Supreme Commander, the specific missions of PWD were the 
following: 


1. To wage psychological warfare against the enemy. 


2. To use the various media available to psychological warfare to 
sustain the morale of the people of friendly nations occupied by the 
enemy and to cause the people of these countries to acquiesce in the 
wishes of the Supreme Commander. 


3. To conduct so-called consolidation propaganda operations in libe- 
rated friendly countries. [Consolidation propaganda was that di- 
rected toward a military force and designed to insure compliance 
with the instructions promulgated by the commander of the oc- 
cupying force. ] 


4. To control information services in Allied-occupied Germany.” 


To carry out these tasks, PWD used psychological warfare tools such 
as British Broadcasting Corporation and OWI transmitters, front-line 
loudspeaker broadcasts, and large-scale leaflet dropping operations. PWD 
even provided leaflets to be dispersed by the novel method of specially 
designed artillery shells.” 


The basic Army field operating unit for psychological warfare was the 
Mobile Radio Broadcasting (MRB) Company. Early MRB units had 
served with the Military Intelligence Service in December 1942 and, after 
being transferred for a brief period to OSS, went back to the Army in 
March 1943. The equipment for these units was unlike anything con- 
ventional soldiers had seen in the field—public address systems, radios, 
monitoring sets, loudspeakers, typewriters, mobile printing presses, and 
leaflet bombs. MRB units were usually divided by the separate Army 
groups and field armies into small teams, often to work in direct support of 
frontline conventional combat units. One MRB company commander, 
Major Edward A. Caskey, described his responsibilities as primarily tacti- 
cal, or combat, propaganda efforts. His company used short-range radio 
broadcasts as well as tactical leaflets printed on the spot, then delivered to 
enemy lines through the use of modified artillery smoke shells. He also 
maintained prisoner-of-war interrogation teams that worked with G-2. 
Caskey explained: “Both Germans and Italians (prisoners) stated that the 
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content of the leaflets had greatly influenced their decision [to surrender]. 
They all insisted that they were mostly impressed with the veracity of our 
leafiets.” *” 


Five such companies eventually served under PWD/SHAEF. Al- 
though these units were the result of improvisation in 1943 and 1944, the 
doctrinal and organizational concepts they embodied reappeared in the 
psychological warfare units formed during the Korean conflict.” 


Taken together, then, several diverse organizations in PWD, both 
civilian and military, somehow had to be fused into a common psycho- 
logical warfare organization. According to an account prepared by the 
PWD staff, PWD/SHAEF “was the first agency, military or civilian, to 
coordinate successfully in Western Europe the efforts of the numerous 
military and civilian agencies which had waged Anglo-American psycho- 
logical warfare since the beginning of the war.” The chief of PWD, Brig- 
adier General Robert A. McClure, was assisted by four deputies, each 
representing a civilian agency that contributed personnel to PWD. Two of 
those agencies were American—OWI and OSS; two were British—the 
Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office and the Ministry of 
Information. General McClure’s name will reappear, for he was to figure 
prominently in establishing the Psychological Warfare Center at Fort 
Bragg in 1952.” 


Not everyone was enamored with PWD operations. It was, by con- 
ventional unit standards, a rather strange collection of personnel, equip- 
ment, and activities. A survey report in August 1943 by the Inspector 
General, Major General Virgil L. Peterson, described the PWB in North 
Africa (forerunner of PWD/SHAEF) as “a heterogeneous group of some 
468 writers, psychologists, economists, linguists, and world travelers,” 
whose efforts “were somewhat lacking in coordination and control, until 
they were all assembled in one building and placed under command of an 
American Army officer.” General Peterson concluded his report with a 
compliment, stating that his survey group “was much impressed with the 
industry and enthusiasm of the people engaged in these psychological 
warfare activities.” But he also added a caveat about the new organization: 
“The survey group does not feel qualified to arrive at any conclusions 
regarding their value to the Theater, or the Army as a whole.” “ 


Professor Saul K. Padover, a PWD combat intelligence officer, was 
later to recall that “at first PWD was not much appreciated; hard-bitten 
regular Army men referred to the psychological warriors as ‘feather mer- 
chants.”” But Padover noted, as the war progressed, the organization’s 
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effectiveness received more respect from “formerly suspicious com- 
manders,” particularly at the tactical level. And at the end, even generals 
like George Patton were asking for frontline support because “it was 
definitely recognized that the loudspeakers helped to persuade the enemy 
to come over with arms in the air.” *! 


The Propaganda Branch, G-2 


The success of the PWB in North Africa provided much of the impe- 
tus to reestablish a psychological warfare branch at the War Department. 
General McClure’s deputy, C. D. Jackson, OWI, returned to the United 
States for a visit in June 1943. During his trip he talked with John J. 
McCloy, Assistant Secretary of War, who in 1941 had displayed the inter- 
est in psychological warfare that led to the creation of the Psychologic 
Branch. Still deeply interested, Secretary McCloy proceeded to staff pa- 
pers left with him by Jackson. These papers contained a proposal for a 
central psychological warfare branch at the War Department to direct and 
coordinate the work of the theater PWB’s.** The seed had been planted. 


Prior to this, on 9 March 1943, the continuing difficulty of clearly 
defining the propaganda responsibilities of OSS and OWI had resulted in 
Executive Order 9312. That order gave OWI responsibility for planning, 
developing, and executing all foreign propaganda activities “involving the 
dissemination of information” (open, or “white,” propaganda). This nees- 
sitated a revision of JCS 155/4D, which in December 1942 had given OSS 
responsibility for military propaganda and which had been the major rea- 
son for dissolution of the War Department’s Psychological Warfare 
Branch. The revised directive, JCS 155/7D, issued on 4 April 1943, simply 
omitted any reference to OWI and propaganda.” Thus 2 major, albeit 
largely self-imposed, constraint was lifted, allowing the Army to re-create 
a psychological warfare branch in Washington. 


By August 1943, the papers Jackson had left with Secretary McCloy 
were beginning to have an impact. In addition to proposing a central 
psychological warfare branch at the War Department, the papers de- 
scribed the system by which propaganda planning and control were being 
carried out in the North African theater. In a memorandum to the Secre- 
tary to the General Staff, Colonel Otto L. Nelson, Brigadier General J. E. 
Hull, Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, Operations, and Plans Division 
(OPD), commented that ‘although the value of propaganda may not be as 
great as its proponents claim, it is a recognized instrument of modern war 
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which can be useful.” After this rather ambivalent endorsement, he stated 
that the principles contained in the PWB North African papers were sound 
and recommended that they be circulated to theater commanders.“ A 
letter dated 20 August 1943 to all major commanders forwarded the pa- 
pers “in the event you desire to establish similar agencies.” One of the 
papers, signed by Colonel C. B. Hazeltine, strongly advocated a mixed 
civilian-military team as “a must for maximum results in a PWB or- 
ganization.” © Yet, it was this civilian influence and interaction that made 
psychological warfare and unconventional warfare suspect to many con- 
ventionally minded Army officers. 


Meanwhile, General Peterson’s survey report on the PWB in North 
Africa was now in circulation, and the report contained the complaint from 
General McClure “that there was no corresponding agency established in 
the War Department, through which he could channelize his correspon- 
dence.” Also at about this time, the JCS began to require theaters to 
submit plans for psychological warfare. Both of these matters were dis- 
cussed at the 23 August 1943 meeting of the Army’s General Council. 
General McNarney, the Deputy Chief of Staff, recognized the re- 
sponsibility of OWI “for most of this work,” and was not prepared to 
decide “whether or not the War Department should establish an agency 
primarily for dealing with these matters or attempt to coordinate by liaison 
with OWI.” Thus he directed the Operations Division and G-2 to “get 
together and submit recommendations.” “ 


The immediate result of this directive was a report to the Joint Intel- 
ligence Committee on 8 September 1943 signed by the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-2, and the Assistant Chief of Staff, OPD. The report outlined the 
agencies primarily responsible for preparing and disseminating foreign 
propaganda, and concluded that a War Department agency for control of 
propaganda should be established and have a direct channel through the 
JCS to the Combined Chiefs of Staff (CCS). Recognizing the Army’s 
deficiencies in this area, the report also noted that “the abolition of the 
Psychological Warfare Section of G-2 (in December 1942) has seriously 
reduced the War Department’s ability to supply appropriate material to 
propaganda agencies.” Finally, the report included this assessment of the 
value of psychological warfare: 


Although the proponents of psywar are prone to exaggerate its im- 
portance, the military value of propaganda in recent operations in- 
volving American Forces has been clearly discernible and propaganda 
has also been used by our enemies with marked success. It is a powerful 
weapon for influencing men’s minds and, therefore, cannot be 
neglected.*’ 
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Again we see a lukewarm endorsement of this new field, but an en- 
dorsement nevertheless. Momentum had gathered for a new psychological 
warfare branch in the War Department. 


By the middle of October, Major General T. T. Handy, the G-3, and 
Major General George V. Strong, the G-2, had submitted a more detailed 
study to General McNarney recommending the establishment of a central 
authority within the War Department for propaganda plans, policies, and 
releases. The report was approved by General McNarney and the Secre- 
tary of War on 26 October.“ The matter appeared to be settled. But neither 
General Strong nor General Handy wanted the responsibility of the new 
function. In a memorandum to General Handy on 6 November 1943, 
General Strong, the G-2, attached a study prepared by G-3 that concluded 
that the new branch should be in the Operations Division because that 
division “has the greatest interest in operational propaganda and a direct 
channel to the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff on all operational 
subjects.” “’ Not to be outdone, General Handy, the G-3, acknowledged on 
10 November that G-3 did have an interest in operational propaganda. He 
suggested that the new branch should be under the G-2’s direction because 
his positions as a member of the Emergency Combined Propaganda Com- 
mittee and as a Joint Chief of Security Control gave him close touch with 
War Department coordination and control of propaganda.” The matter 
was finally resolved by referring to the original recommendations approved 
by General McNarney on 26 October, which had specified that the new 
propaganda agency be established in the Military Intelligence Division 
(G-2).* 


The dialogue between G-2 and G-3 over a new function provides 
insight into attitudes toward psychological warfare. General staff divisions 
normally do not avoid or give up a function considered to be important-—if 
it has “high visibility.” General Handy’s and General Strong’s reluctance 
to accept an activity that was new, difficult to understand, and considered 
by many officers as a minor side show in the war effort, illustrates a theme 
that recurs throughout this study—the story of an Army hesitant and 
reluctant to accept concepts of an “unconventional” nature. 


Creation of the new Propaganda Branch in G-2 was formally an- 
nounced on 15 November 1943 by Military Intelligence Division Directive 
No. 78. During the General Council meeting held the same day, General 
Kroner, the G-2 representative, stated that the head of psychological 
warfare activities in North Africa, General McClure, had indicated that 
there was no corresponding agency in the War Department to consider 
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psychological warfare problems “at the proper level.” General Kroner 
concluded that “this is indicated as a need for this very important 
branch.”” The seed, planted 6 months earlier by Jackson in his discussions 
with Assistant Secretary of War McCloy and by McClure’s own state- 
ments during the intervening period, had finally borne fruit. 


The primary responsibility of the new branch was to coordinate propa- 
ganda functions for the War Department. It prepared propaganda items 
for use by OWI, CIAA, and other nonmilitary organizations. It advised the 
G-2 on all propaganda problems presented by theater commanders. It 
coordinated propaganda matters brought before the JCS and the CCS by 
the War Department. It shepherded OWI and CIAA plans through the 
JCS, and it coordinated with similar branches in the Navy and State 
Department. Finally, the branch chief served as the Army member of the 
JCS liaison with OWI and CIAA.® 


At the end of the war, a few senior officers recognized the need to build 
upon the Army’s experience and retain a capability for psychological war- 
fare. In a December 1945 letter to the War Department, Major General L. 
L. Lemnitzer, then head of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee of the 
JCS, stated: 


To avoid a repetition of the PWB mistakes we made in World War II 

and to take full advantage of the experience gained in that war, I 

recommend that a comprehensive study be made of this subject at an 

early date with a view of: 

1. Analyzing all available PWB material of World War II, including 
particularly the PWB reports from the various theaters of oper- 
ations to establish sound PWB principles, techniques, organization, 
equipment and procedures for future employment of this weapon. 

2. Establishing short courses in our staff schools to provide future 
commanders and staff officers with a general understanding and 
appreciation of this new weapon of warfare. 

3. Examining the feasibility of establishing a small PWB section in 
the War Department to provide continuing study of this subject, or 
failing that, to assign this responsibility to an existing section or 
agency best prepared to assume it.** 


The Propaganda Branch had foreseen the need for such a study. In 
May 1945 letters had been sent to theater PWB’s requesting the appropri- 
ate historical materials.** The branch continued in existence untii January 
1947, when the responsibility for psychological warfare activities was 
transferred from G-2 to the Plans and Operations Division. 
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Appraisal 


It is impossible to discuss the evolution of Army experience in psycho- 
logical warfare during World War II without acknowledging the impact of 
the major civilian agencies that had an interest in this activity. First, the 
Coordinator of Information, then its successor, the Office of Strategic 
Services, and, finally, the Office of War Information—all influenced the 
Army’s development of a psychological warfare capability as they engaged 
in interagency struggles to sort out responsibilities in the new field. In many 
respects, it was the confusion generated by this profusion of agencies that 
forced the War Department to reestablish a Propaganda Branch in No- 
vember 1943. Through this office and the theater Psychological Warfare 
Branch, the Army worked closely with these agencies, and in particular 
OWI, for the duration of the war. 


This reliance on civilian agencies did not sit well with many military 
professionals. A quotation from the unsigned letter of an officer with Head- 
quarters, Western Task Forces, in 1942 illustrates this attitude: 


I still believe we could get along far better without the OWI. The 
psychological situation is far too complex to be handled by poets and 
gentlemen of the press in Washington and even the German Propa- 
ganda Machine worked in reverse in the face of actual military 
operations. The only propaganda which can achieve results is the 
propaganda of deeds not words. One U.S. medium tank has proved far 
more effective than all the bag of trick gadgets, which merely offend 
good taste and give nothing concrete where want is great. 


The officer ended his letter with the conclusion, “I believe that such agen- 
cies as the OWI and OSS can de profitably eliminated in the future.” * 


Ironically, it was a civilian—Assistant Secretary of War John 
McCloy—who pushed the Army into developing a branch at the War 
Department for planning and coordinating psychological warfare activ- 
ities, initially in June 1941 and again in November 1943. And it was a 
civilian—C,. D. Jackson of OWi—who, as General McClure’s deputy, 
provided Assistant Secretary McCloy with the PWB/AFHQ orga- 
nizational papers that stimulated resurrection of a psychological warfare 
branch in 1943. The initiative shown by influential civilians to urge conser- 
vative Army leaders to venture into a new and uncertain field is a theme we 
shall see throughout our investigation of the origins of a special warfare 
capability for the Army. 
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Certainly Brigadier General McClure was an exception to this theme. 
The civilian-military team that he headed, first in North Africa PWB/ 
AFHQ, then later in PWD/SHAEF, served as the model for successful 
Army psychological warfare operations during the war. The Mobile Radio 
Broadcasting companies employed in Europe were the first tactical propa- 
ganda units in Army history. McClure himself strongly urged establish- 
ment of a central psychological warfare agency in the War Department. 
All in all, he was the most important Army officer in this new field during 
World War II. 


Although small throughout, the Propaganda Branch, G-2—and its 
predecessors, the Psychologic Branch, the Special Study Group, and the 
Psychological Warfare Branch—performed a low-key, but valuable serv- 
ice. Its “principal success,” states A History of the Military Intelligence 
Division, “was in the guidance it gave to operational units in the field, and 
as an agency for the coordination of propaganda activities with military 
operations.” *’ While the MID history may somewhat overstate the extent 
of this success, nonetheless, that such an agency was deemed necessary was 
demonstrated by the creation of the Propaganda Branch 10 months after 
dissolution of the Psychological Warfare Branch. 


Army personnel employed in psychological warfare in all theaters 
probably never totaled more than 2,000 at any one time,™ a minuscule 
number when compared to many other activities. Despite the often less- 
than-enthusiastic manner in which the Army embraced it, psychological 
warfare gained respectability. Formal organizations and procedures were 
developed that eventually bestowed this new endeavor with a degree of 
legitimacy. 


The impact of psychological warfare is always difficult to assess. But 
General Eisenhower, at least, thought the European experiment useful: 


In this war (he wrote in PWD/SHAEF’s account of its operation], 
which was total in every sense of the word, we have seen many great 
changes in military science. It seems to me that not the least of these 
was the development of psychological warfare as a specific and 
effective weapon. 


The exact contribution of psychological warfare toward the final vic- 
tory cannot, of course, be measured in terms of towns destroyed or 
barriers passed. However, I am convinced that the expenditure of men 
and money in wielding the spoken and written word was an important 
contributing factor in undermining the enemy’s will to resist and sup- 
porting the fighting morale of our potential Allies in the occupied 
countries. 
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Without doubt, psychological warfare has proved its right to a place 
of dignity in our military arsenal.°° 


Thus, World War II saw the Nation—and the US Army—develop the 
foundation for a modern psychological warfare capability. What it would 
do with this foundation, so painfully acquired, remained to be seen. 


iil 


UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 
IN WORLD WAR Il 


The task of tracing the origins of unconventional warfare in the US 
Army is complicated by the fact that in the early 1960’s several World War 
II “elite” units were included in the official lineage of Special Forces. One 
of these was the Ist Special Service Force, a joint United States-Canadian 
unit formed in 1942 at Fort William Henry Harrison, Montana, and 
commanded by Major General Robert T. Frederick. Also included in the 
official lineage were US Army Ranger battalions, the first of which was 
formed on 19 June 1942 at Carrickfergus in Northern Ireland, under the 
command of Colonel William O. Darby. A similar organization, Brigadier 
General Frank Merrill’s 5307th Composite Unit (Provisional), better 
known as “Merrill’s Marauders,” was not officially a part of Special Forces 
lineage but has been informally adopted by Special Forces.' 


Whatever the “official” lineage, however, none of these units by 
definition was an unconventional warfare organization. According to the 
Dictionary of U.S. Military Terms, unconventional warfare “includes the 
three interrelated fields of guerrilla warfare, evasion and escape, and 
subversion .. . conducted within enemy or enemy-controlled territory by 
predominately indigenous personnel usually supported and directed by 
personnel from an outside country.”? The Ist Special Service Force, the 
Ranger battalions, and “‘Merrill’s Marauders” did not fit this description; 
they were primarily long-range penetration organizations that specialized 
in reconnaissance, raiding, and commando operations. British Royal Ma- 
rine Commandos and Orde Wingate’s Raiders performed similar tasks for 
the British throughout the Second World War. Yet the author himself 
remembers standing in a mass formation with the 77th Special Forces 
Group at Fort Bragg in early 1960 when the Ist Special Service Force was 
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reconstituted and consolidated with the Ranger battalions, then activated 
as the parent unit of all Special Forces Groups; it was a memorable day, 
as retired Major General Frederick came down from Canada to preside 
over the conferral of Ist Special Service Force and Ranger unit colors, 
lineage, and honors to the Army’s Special Forces. 


Looking back on that scene, one wonders why Special Forces felt it 
necessary to adopt the lineage of units that were not true forerunners of 
unconventional warfare. An argument could be made that a few individu- 
als from those units became early members of Special Forces, and that 
some of the tactics and techniques of their former units were incorporated 
into Special Forces training. But these alone are insufficient explanations. 
Apparently the answer was simply that the Army had no true uncon- 
ventional warfare units of its own; therefore, someone in authority took the 
best alternative and borrowed the lineage of some well-known “elite” 
special-purpose units of World War II fame. While the lineage of those 
units undoubtedly adds to the luster of Special Forces, little is served by 
dwelling on their history as forerunners of a US Army unconventional 
warfare capability. 


OSS and Unconventional Warsare 


Personnel of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), however, did 
participate in unconventional warfare activities during World War II, and 
the US Army contributed officers and men to this unique organization. 
OSS bore the stamp of its first chief, William Joseph Donovan, an imag- 
inative, forceful man nearing 60, known since his youth as “Wild Bill.” 
Donovan was a highly decorated World War I hero who had become a 
millionaire Wall Street corporate lawyer. President Roosevelt selected 
him, as one critic of OSS expressed it, “‘to direct the New Deal’s excursion 
into espionage, sabotage, ‘black’ propaganda, guerrilla warfare, and other 
‘un-American’ activities.”* Established to meet the special conditions of 
World Wax II, OSS was the first agency of its kind in the history of the 
United States. Largely because of the imagination and foresight of General 
Donovan, OSS “undertook and carried out more different types of enter- 
prises calling for more varied skills than any other single organization of its 
size in the history of our country.” * Such disparate tasks required a pot- 
pourri of talent, with Americans from all walks of life participating. OSS 
strength had been estimated at 12,000 to 30,000; the official War Report 
of the OSS, however, released in 1976, placed the agency’s maximum 
strength in December 1944 at 13,000 personnel, approximately 7,500 of 
whom were stationed overseas.’ 
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Donovan’s agency was divided into intelligence, special operations, 
and training functions. Intelligence and special operations were each fur- 
ther subdivided into several branches: Research and analysis, secret intel- 
ligence, and counterespionage, for example, fell under intelligence; and 
sabotage, guerrilla warfare, and psychological warfare fell under special 
operations. Psychological warfare bore the deceiving title “Morale Oper- 
ations” (MO); that branch was responsible for creating and disseminating 
“black,” or covert propaganda.° 


In January 1943, during one of his several reorganizations of OSS, 
Donovan established the post of Deputy Director, Psychological Warfare 
Operations (PWO) to supervise the activities of both the Special Oper- 
ations (SO) and Morale Operations branches. In May 1943, he organized 
a third branch, the Operational Group (OG) Command, to direct guerrilla 
warfare, and placed it under the Deputy Director, PWO. Later, he 
simplified this title to Deputy Director, Operations, with SO, MO, and OG 
as subordinate branches.’ Through all this confusion of seemingly inter- 
changeable organizational titles and activities, Donovan, even after losing 
the responsibility for overt, or “white,” propaganda to the Office of War 
Information (OWI) in March 1942, continued throughout the war to 
perceive a close interrelationship between psychological warfare and what 
in later years became known as unconventional warfare. 


OSS and the Army 


Although its role in strategic intelligence was important, the aspect of 
OSS most applicable to a discussion of unconventional warfare was “spe- 
cial operations,” a term that covered, according to Harry Howe Ransom, 


espionage, counterintelligence in foreign nations, sabotage, commando 
raids, guerrilla and partisan-group activity .. . various other forms of 
psychological warfare and underground operations. In essence, OSS 
assumed operational responsibility in a field previously ignored and 
scorned by many diplomats and military professionals.’ 


The last point is significant; OSS was not a military organization, but 
personne! from the military services did participate in its activities. The 
Army contributed the most military personnel during the war—4,097 by 
November 1943 and 8,360 by May 1945.° 


As early as 10 October 1941, when he had created a “Special Activ- 
ities” section in the Coordinator of Information (COI), Donovan had 
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seriously considered the idea of special operations, including the formation 
of guerrilla units. He had been impressed by the organization and methods 
of Great Britain’s Special Operations Executive (SOE). Moving quickly, 
by December he had proposed to the President that the United States 
organize “‘a guerrilla corps, independent and separate from the Army and 
Navy, and imbued with a maximum of the offensive and imaginative 
spirit.” By early 1942 he had requested training areas from the De- 
partment of Interior and instructional personnel from the War Depart- 
ment. Lack of a War Department allotment, however, impeded initial 
recruiting efforts for the projected guerrilla groups.'° 


Predictably, the military services had misgivings about a guerrilla 
corps “independent and separate from the Army and Navy.” During the 
period after Pearl Harbor, before the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) had been 
organized, US Forces were in disarray. Furthermore, Donovan had not 
prepared the bureaucracy for his innovative proposal. As William R. Cor- 
son observes: “For Donovan to think, even with FDR’s endorsement, that 
such an organization could be brought to pass in the face of the military’s 
obvious objections was, charitably, an act of lunacy on his part.”"' 


Aside from the bureaucratic sensitivities involved, many senior mil- 
itary leaders had serious reservations about the practicality of Donovan’s 
ideas. Major General Strong, Army G-2, commenting on a memorandum 
from COI in June 1942 (by this time COI had been dissolved and Donovan 
was Director, OSS) on “Organization of Guerrilla Warfare Command,” 
regarded the proposal as “essentially unsound and unproductive.” Strong 
believed that most of the operations envisaged for such a force should be 
carried out by specially trained regular troops; therefore, “to squander 
time, men, equipment, and tonnage on special guerrilla organizations and 
at the same time to complicate the command and supply systems of the 
Army by such projects would be culpable mismanagement.” Although he 
recognized the value of sabotage and subversive activities to military oper- 
ations, Strong questioned the feasibility of directing such forces from 
Washington. In his opinion, guerrilla warfare, if conducted at all, was a 
function of regular Army task forces whose operations would “take the 
form of raids and are practically identical with commando operations.” ”? 
Strong’s last statement reveals a fundamental, but not uncommon, mis- 
understanding of the nature of guerrilla warfare. 


Despite the reluctance of the military services, one benefit of placing 
OSS under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was the issuance of 
JCS 155/4D on 23 December 1942. That directive gave OSS responsibility 
for the organization and conduct of guerrilla warfare, and specified that 
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personnel employed in guerrilla warfare be limited to “organizers, fo- 
menters and operational nuclei of guerrilla units.”’? Thus OSS had a 
charter. While Donovan’s initial ideas for a “Guerrilla Group,” comprised 
of 10 “Guerrilla Battalions,” did not survive intact, he did ultimately create 
a variety of unconventional warfare activities that depended heavily on 
participation by Army personnel. 


Probably the best known unconventional warfare operation in which 
US Army personnel participated was that of Detachment 101 in Burma, 
commanded by Colonel W. R. Peers. Detachment 101 organized and 
trained native Kachin tribesmen to conduct successful guerrilla warfare 
operations against the Japanese in 1943-45. One former OSS member 
suggested in a conversation with the author that 101 “represented a sort of 
microcosm of the entire range of OSS capabilities.” '* The Kachins, led by 
101, performed a variety of unconventional warfare missions in support of 
Allied conventional operations. For example, they gathered intelligence, 
aided escape and evasion efforts for downed US fliers, undertook espionage 
and counterespionage missions, and attacked Japanese communications 
lines.'* Almost 700 US Army officers and enlisted men contributed to 101’s 
operations in Northern Burma over a 3-year period. Total guerrilla 
strength surpassed 10,000 by February 1945. After the completion of its 
mission in Burma, Detachment 101 received the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion.’ According to one student of OSS history, Detachment 10! per- 
formed “‘the most successful OSS guerrilla operations of the war.””” 


While Detachment 101 may have enjoyed the most spectacular tacti- 
cal combat success, the major OSS effort during the war was directed at 
France.'* Here, US Army personnel made a significant contribution to the 
three groups of OSS operational units that worked behind enemy lines in 
direct support of the French Resistance. The first group consisted of 77 
Americans who worked in civilian clothes as organizers of secret networks, 
as radio operators, or as instructors in the use of weapons and explosives. 
Thirty-three members of that group were active in France before 6 June 
1944, D-day. The second group consisted of 78 Americans who were mem- 
bers of the “jedburgh teams,” organized in Great Britain or Algiers and 
parachuted into France beginning on D-day. Jedburgh teams were 
composed of a British or American officer, a French officer, and a radio 
operator. These teams, usually working in uniform, coordinated and legit- 
imatized Maquis activities under the aegis of Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Force (SHAEF), obtained supplies for the resistance 
groups, reported significant intelligence, and as a secondary role en- 
gaged in guerrilla warfare and attacks on German lines of retreat or 
communication.’® 
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The largest OSS group in France consisted of some 356 Americans 
who were members of OSS “Operational Groups” (OG’s). All recruits for 
the OG’s were French-speaking volunteers from US Army units, primarily 
infantry and engineer (for demolition experts). Medical technicians were 
procured from the Medical Corps, radio operators from the Signal Corps.”° 
Working in uniform, these teams parachuted behind the lines after D-day 
to perform a variety of missions. They cut and harassed enemy commu- 
nication lines; attacked vital enemy installations; organized, trained, and 
sustained the morale of local resistance groups; and furnished intelligence 
to the Allied armies. Interestingly, Donovan distinguished between the 
missions of Rangers and Commandos and those of the OG’s, even though 
some aspects of their tactical operations were similar. The crucial 
difference in his mind was that the OG’s “fitted into the pattern of OSS 
activities behind the enemy lines.” 


Actually, the mission of the OG’s was distinct not only from that of 
the Rangers and Commandos but also from that of other OSS activities. 
The OG Branch had been established on 4 May 1943; then, on 27 Novem- 
ber 1944, the OG Command was activated as a separate entity within OSS. 
In addition to basic military training, OG recruits received specialized 
instruction on such subjects as foreign weapons, operation and repair of 
enemy vehicles, enemy espionage organizations, communications, demoli- 
tions, organization and training of civilians for guerrilla warfare, para- 
chute jumping, and amphibious operations. Their basic function was to 
organize resistance groups into effective guerrilla units, equip them with 
weapons and supplies, and lead them into attacks against enemy targets, in 
concert with orders from the theater commander. As for how the concept 
of their mission differed from those of other Special Operations activities, 
an OSS general orientation booklet published in 1944 described it this way: 
“OG personnel activate guerrillas as military organizations to engage 
enemy forces. They always operate in uniform as military units and are not 
primarily concerned with individual acts of sabotage.” Clearly, the OG’s 
were primarily designed for guerrilla warfare, and the principles that they 
embodied were to significantly influence the Army’s effort to develop a 
similar capability in later years.” 


Another pertinent aspect of the OG concept was its basic operational 
unit, the section, composed of 2 officers and 13 enlisted men. Eight years 
later the first formal unconventional warfare unit formed in the US 
Army—the 10th Special Forces Group—was to adopt this same structure 
for its basic operational detachment. Also significant is the fact that the 
first commander of the 10th Special Forces Group was Colonel Aaron 
Bank, an Army officer who had served with OSS in France. Even the name 
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“Special Forces” is reminiscent of the combined headquarters formed in 
1943 by OSS and SOE which in 1944 was renamed “Special Forces 
Headquarters” (SFHQ).” 


“Throughout France,” states the War Report of the OSS, “before and 
after D-day, SFHQ supplied, directed, and communicated with the Maquis 
in the largest resistance uprising in history.” A less enthusiastic analysis 
of the role of SFHQ, and in particular of OSS, was rendered by the G-2 
Division, War Department General Staff (WDGS), in a “Summary of 
French Resistance, 6 June-31 August 1944.” The opening paragraph of 
that summary reads as follows: 


It must be borne in mind that so-called resistance activities in France 
were the combination of the efforts of the local French themselves 
under the organization and direction of American, British, and French 
agents of SFHQ infiltrated from the United Kingdom and North 
Africa. In the majority of cases, the specific acts of sabotage were 
committed directly by the local French; and it is to them, for their 
courage and daring, that the greater portion of credit for the end 
results accomplished must be given. However, it is not at all out of 
place for OSS in general, and SO particularly, to take credit for its 
share in the planning and directing of the overall scheme of sabotage.”° 


Once again, this evaluation reveals more about the low regard accorded 
unconventional activities in general, and the OSS in particular, by many 
Army Officers, than it does about the value of the resistance itself. 


While the success of OSS and SOE efforts in France is difficult to 
estimate, General Eisenhower, commenting on how effectively the Maquis 
cut enemy lines of communication in support of the Normandy landings, 
stated that the French Resistance forces were worth 15 divisions to him in 
his invasion of the Continent.” 


Guerrilla Warfare in the Philippines 


One large unconventional warfare operation :,0t directed by OSS, but 
in which US Army personnel played a key role, was the Philippine Cam- 
paign, 1941-45. When the Japanese overran the islands, several Army 
officers escaped to the mountains, where they established extensive intel- 
ligence networks and guerrilla forces. In Northern Luzon, Lieutenant 
Colonel Russell Volckmann equipped, trained, and commanded five Philip- 
pine regiments that successfully engaged the Japanese in combat both 
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immediately before and during the landing of US forces at Lingayen in 
January 1945. On Mindanao, Lieutenant Colonel Wendell Fertig even- 
tually consolidated some 37,000 guerrilla troops and held 90 percent of the 
island until the end of the war.”’ Both Volckmann and Fertig were to figure 
prominently in the activation of the Army’s Special Forces in the early 
1950s. 


Attitudes Toward Unconventional Warfare 


Near the end of World War II, President Roosevelt had foreseen the 
need for a permanent strategic intelligence organization for the postwar 
period, and asked General Donovan to give some thought to its possible 
structure. Replying with a “Memorandum for the President,” Donovan 
proposed the “establishment of a central intelligence authority,” which 
would report directly to the President, “with responsibility to frame intel- 
ligence objectives and to collect and coordinate the intelligence material 
required by the Executive Branch in planning and carrying out national 
policy and strategy.” Donovan also urged the President to keep the trained, 
specialized personnel of OSS from being dispersed after the war so that 
they could contribute to this proposed organization.” 


When someone in the Federal bureaucracy leaked a copy of Don- 
ovan’s memorandum, the resultant public furor over what the Chicago 
Tribune called a proposed “Super-Spy System for Postwar New Deal” 
forced Roosevelt to tell Donovan that he “would wait out the storm and 
submit the proposal at a more propitious moment.” That was in February 
1945. In April the President died, and with his death the fortunes of OSS 
were dealt a severe blow.””? Whereas Donovan had enjoyed the confidence 
of Roosevelt, Edward Hymoff charges that Truman “had no concept of 
OSS as an organization nor what it represented for the future of American 
foreign policy decisionmaking.” 


President Truman ordered that the OSS be disbanded on | October 
1945. One scholar has suggested that Truman was motivated 


apparently because of pressures from the armed services, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation [FBI], the Department of State, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Another influence was undoubtedly Mr. Tru- 
man’s own apparent prejudice against cloak and dagger operations by 
the United States. To continue an international spying organization in 
peacetime seemed somehow un-American in the atmosphere of the 
immediate postwar period.”! 
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It is instructive to dwell on this analysis for a moment. First, one must not 
fall into the trap of exaggerating the success of OSS unconventional war- 
fare operations. It may be true, as one historian has suggested, that the 
most significant long-range work was done in strategic intelligence by the 
much less publicized and romanticized “college professors, lawyers, and 
others who worked tirelessly in the research units, in the analysis of eco- 
nomic objectives, and in other operational analysis and technical groups 
within OSS.” It was these groups who contributed much data on which 
successful wartime operations were based, and who developed techniques 
useful to contemporary intelligence research and analysis.” 


Moreover, the unconventional warfare operations of OSS actually 
constituted a small portion of the overall US war effort, and many OSS 
resistance activities were haphazard, poorly organized, and uncoordinated 
with overall operations. Yet, one World War II participant has written that 
“unconventional warfare operations (not necessarily those sponsored by 
OSS) during World War II reaped a substantial strategic harvest,” citing 
as examples the accomplishments of Soviet, Yugoslav, Albanian, and 
French partisans in immobilizing large numbers of German and Italian 
divisions.*’ The point of this discussion, however, is not to judge the success 
or failure of OSS unconventional warfare operations, but to illustrate—as 
another resistance participant, Charles Thayer has done—that the first 
American experience with modern, sophisticated, large-scale guerrilla 
movements took place during World War II, and furthermore, that a 
civilian-led US agency, the OSS, and not the military services, stepped in 
to capitalize on the potential for guerrilla warfare.** 


In providing leadership in that area, General Donovan’s infant orga- 
nization incurred the wrath of other governmental agencies, including the 
military services. Opposition to the intelligence and special operations 
efforts of OSS was so intense that Dr. William Langer, head of Research 
and Analysis, later observed that “perhaps Bili Donovan’s greatest single 
achievement was to survive.” Even after being placed under the direction 
of the JCS in 1942, Donovan insisted on OSS independence and freedom 
from subservience to any single agency or military service.*> It was this 
independence of OSS that was especially resented by “the traditionalists in 
the armed forces,” claims Edward Hymoff in The OSS in World War I, 
primarily because “they had been plagued during the war by citizens in 
uniform who had become officers only because they were in OSS.” In 
addition, “even more frustrating for the military professionals were the 
irreverent individuals in OSS who constantly flouted both authority and 
standard operating procedures.” ** Hymoff himself was a member of OSS, 
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and perhaps best typifies the attitude of many Donovan “operatives” by his 
statement that one of the things he liked best about the unorthodox agency 
was that “it was so unmilitary.” >’ Donovan protected his “irreverent indi- 
vidualists” by reportedly often saying, “I°d rather have a young lieutenant 
with guts enough to disobey an order than a colonel too regimented to think 
and act for himself.” 


One of the most consistent and outspoken opponents of OSS, Major 
General George V. Strong, Chief of Army G-2 (Intelligence), felt from the 
outset of COI that Donovan’s organization conflicted with Army interests. 
Strong also argued that “Wild Bill’s” independence would make him 
ineffective as a “team player.” Later, when OSS came under the direction 
of the JCS and was struggling for survival, General Strong, according to 
Corey Ford, “refused to exercise his authority so that OSS could obtain the 
supplies and personnel of which it was desperately in need.” In fact, 6 
months passed before the JCS gave Donovan’s organization any oper- 
ational instructions or official directives about its responsibilities. The log- 
jam broke only after President Roosevelt learned of the delay and told 
General George C. Marshall, Chairman of the JCS, to “give Bill Donovan 
a little elbow room to operate in.”® 


In the face of such determined opposition, Donovan survived only 
because of the personal backing of Roosevelt. As Stewart Alsop and 
Thomas Braden noted in Sub Rosa: The OSS and American Espionage, 
the major adversaries of OSS—the Army, the Navy, and the FBI—“were 
fully conscious of Donovan’s close friendship with Roosevelt,” and there- 
fore were aware that “if it came to a showdown, the back door of the White 
House was always open to William J. Donovan and a special plea.” “ The 
parallel between Roosevelt’s support of OSS and John F. Kennedy’s vigo- 
rous promotion of Special Forces in the face of reluctant foot-dragging by 
some senior military leaders *! will not be lost on students of special warfare 
history, particularly when one considers that both organizations lost 
influence after the deaths of the two presidents. 


Although the services—particularly the Army—contributed person- 
nel to OSS, some commanders were reluctant to use OSS teams in their 
areas of responsibility. Detachment 101, for example, was initially pre- 
vented from operating in Burma because General Joseph Stilwell, com- 
mander of American forces in China, Burma, and India, was “fervently 
prejudiced against the ‘irregular’ military activity proposed by OSS,” and 
“disparaged guerrilla tactics as ‘illegal action’ and ‘shadow boxing.’” * 
Stilwell eventually relented and later praised the contributions of 101, but 
General Douglas MacArthur steadfastly refused to permit OSS to operate 
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in the South Pacific throughout the war, even when General Donovan 
offered a plan to support guerrilla operations in the Philippines.” 


In addition to the personal rivalry, bureaucratic antipathy, and jeal- 
ousy that were provoked by General Donovan’s organization, the oper- 
ations of OSS may have antagonized military leaders of the “regular” US 
Army who, by training and experience, were conditioned to think in terms 
of conventional warfare. Some of these leaders, therefore, may well have 
looked askance at what they considered the unorthodox and unnecessary 
OSS guerrilla warefare activities. Charles Thayer, in his book Guerrilla, 
claims that many general officers “harbor a deep-seated aversion to guer- 
rillas, apparently because they fit no conventional pattern and their under- 
handed clandestine tactics have little in common with the military code of 
honor and chivalry which career soldiers . . . like to associate with their 
profession.” In another attempt to explain why so many US military 
leaders opposed unconventional warfare, Franklin Mark Osanka, a student 
of guerrilla activities, offers this more convincing rationale: 


Guerrilla warfare has not been an American forte because in most its 
wars .. . the United States has not had to rely upon guerrilla warfare. 
American experience with guerrilla warfare has been limited by the 
strength of American arms. The United States has been able to mobi- 
lize overwhelming economic and military power and to bring it to bear 
directly on the enemy, attacking him not where he was weakest but 
where he was strongest, because we are stronger still. American mil- 
itary doctrine has reflected this experience.*° 


Despite opposition from the military, however, by the end of the war 
OSS had developed a nucleus of officers trained and experienced in guer- 
rilla warfare. According to Thayer, serious efforts were made to persuade 
the Pentagon to retain this nucleus for future war, but “these recommen- 
dations were to no avail on the ostensible ground that such ‘elite’ groups 
were incompatible with the democratic tradition.” “ While this explanation 
of the Pentagon’s refusal may seem extreme, a respected military historian, 
Russel] Weigley, states in his History of the US Army that the Army has 
a “long-standing suspicion of elite forces.” *’ Certainly this “suspicion” 
may explain the Army’s reluctance to create an “unconventional warfar | 
capability in the immediate postwar period, particularly when memories of 
OSS-Army rivalry were still fresh. Thayer does point out that while most 
of the personne] trained in guerrilla warfare were discharged, a nucleus of 
psychological warfare experts was retained, “largely as a result of the 
newly acquired respectability of this technique in the course of World War 
It.”“* What Thayer fails to mention is that the Army possessed its own 
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formal staffs and units charged with the responsibility for psychological 
warfare. In other words, psychological warfare had an identity, however 
tenuous, within the Army, an identity that guerrilla warfare did not share 
because most of the officers and men who operated in that area were 
assigned to OSS—an organization certainly not considered part of the 
Army. At any rate, psychological warfare “survived” in the immediate 
post-World War II Army, although just barely, while the Pentagon appar- 
ently gave little consideration to building on the nucleus of OSS-trained 
officers to create a formal unconventional warfare capability. 


Dissolution of OSS 


Dismemberment of OSS took place quickly with President Truman’s 
order dissolving the agency in October 1945. By this time General Donovan 
had retired to civilian life, and the remains of his former organization were 
dispersed to the unreceptive State and War Departments. Carefully train- 
ed personnel drifted away to other jobs outside Government. Portions of 
the Secret Intelligence and Special Operations branches joined the War 
Department’s newly established Strategic Services Unit (SSU), which, 
according to Corey Ford, “was nothing more than a caretaker body formed 
to preside over the liquidation of the OSS espionage network.” Brigadier 
General John Magruder, formerly assistant director of OSS, and head of 
SSU until February 1946, resigned in protest over the agency’s continuing 
loss of highly trained personnel. For all practical purposes, any formal US 
capability for guerrilla warfare disappeared. Only a few secret intelligence 
and analysis personnel remained, and there was little need for their skills 
in the immediate postwar period.” 


Appraisal 


The only true unconventional warfare organization in the United 
States during World War II was the Office of Strategic Services, a civilian 
agency. Although a few Army officers participated in non-OSS directed 
guerrilla operations in the Philippines, most of the Army’s experience in 
unconventional warfare came from providing personnel to serve with OSS. 
Of particular note were the OSS Operational Groups that were recruited 
entirely from the Army and employed extensively in Europe. In terms of 
organization, training, and job description, the OG’s presaged the basic 
operational detachment adopted by the Army’s 10th Special Forces Group 
upon its creation in 1952. Thus, for the Army the true roots of a modern 
unconventional warfare capability lay in its association with OSS. 
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Clearly, the central figure in unconventional warfare during World 
War II was Major General William Donovan. Edmond Taylor, a former 
member of COI/OSS, vividly describes in his book Awakening From 
History Donovan’s vision of the potential of unconventional warfare: 


The paramilitary and guerrilla aspects of the OSS mission probably 
interested him more than any other. By combining unlimited nerve, 
Yankee ingenuity, and self-reliance, the American tradition of frontier 
warfare, and the most advanced twentieth-century science or tech- 
nology, Donovan believed that effectively unconventional solutions 
could be found to almost any strategic problem. Above and beyond his 
other, sometimes mutually incompatible goals, Donovan, I think, 
hoped to demonstrate through OSS that the normally untapped re- 
serves of individual courage and resource, and the dynamism of the 
individual will to win constitute the basic raw materials of victory, and 
that in an increasingly mechanized world, human dignity is still not 
only a moral but a strategic quantity.” 


Taylor, an unabashed admirer of Donovan (“I stayed in OSS, though 
sometimes attached to it by nothing more tangible than the invisible pres- 
ence of Donovan in my mind”) offers a moving personal opinion about the 
general’s dedication to unconventional warfare: “As far as I was concerned 
General Donovan’s demonstration was conclusive, and it made an abiding 
contribution to the development of my personal outlook on the unending 
struggle for survival among nations and civilizations, institutions and ideol- 
ogies, that we call history.” *' 


Without question, Donovan inherited many of his ideas from the 
British. But only a man of his stature, perseverance, and personal dyna- 
mism could have successfully applied those unorthodox concepts in the face 
of the intense opposition and competing bureaucratic interests that marked 
US interagency efforts during the war. Thus, while some of the Army 
Officers detailed to OSS were to play important roles in the creation of the 
10th Special Forces in the early 1950’s, Donovan must be considered the 
spiritual father of Army unconventional warfare. 


Actually, Donovan’s influence on the Army extends beyond uncon- 
ventional warfare; it also embraces psychological warfare. As discussed 
earlier, the initial idea behind formation of the Coordinator of Information, 
at least as conceived by Donovan, included combining intelligence, special 
operations, and propaganda functions in the same agency. Indeed, his 
all-encompassing concept of “psychological warfare” included all the 
elements—and more—of what the Army was later to call “special war- 
fare” (with the exception of counterinsurgency). Probably Donovan’s 
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greatest disappointment was losing the responsibility for open, or “white,” 
propaganda, to the Office of War Information in 1942 when COI became 
OSS. Even after this setback, Donovan continued to stress throughout the 
war the close interrelationship of psychological warfare and special oper- 
ations (unconventional warfare). It is the author’s belief that this in- 
terrelationship, so firmly espoused by Donovan, influenced General 
McClure’s ideas about combining psychological and unconventional war- 
fare functions at both the Army Staff and the Psychological Warfare 
Center in the early 1950’s. COI, then, can be considered a common point 
of origin for both unconventional and psychological warfare in modern 
American experience, and William Donovan can also legitimately be con- 
sidered the spiritual father of a “special warfare” capability for the Army. 


Looking at the Army’s experience with both psychological and uncon- 
ventional warfare during World War II, one is struck by the similarities of 
institutional responses to those two relatively new activities. To many 
military professionals, both were unorthodox, untried activities, heavily 
influenced by civilians. Together they never involved more than 10,000 
Army personnel at any one time—a minor sideshow, thought many, com- 
pared to the overall “conventional” war effort. The military response to 
both was at times hesitant, skeptical, indifferent, and even antagonistic. 


Psychological warfare, however, gradually gained greater acceptance 
within the Army. The crucial difference was that formal staff sections and 
units were developed by the Army to employ this weapon. There was still 
a heavy reliance on civi!ians, but military men were in command and made 
the final decisions as to its use, particularly in the virtually autonomous 
theaters. Thus psychological warfare acquired a measure of legitimacy 
within the Army and survived as a formal activity after the war. 


Unconventional warfare, on the other hand, remained the province of 
a civilian agency, the OSS. Although Donovan’s outfit relied heavily on 
Army personnel and was si:bject to JCS direction, it nonetheless remained 
a separate and distinct organization. The tensions created by this indepen- 
dent, “unconventional” posture are perhaps best described in the final 
portion of the War Report of the OSS: 


An agency engaged in secret and unorthodox activities is peculiarly 
susceptible to difficulties in its relations with other agencies and de- 
partments of its government. Secrecy inevitably creates a psycho- 
logical attitude of distrust and suspicion on the part of others. In many 
instances, this attitude is aggravated by the clash with established 
procedures and regulations which the performance of irregular and 
unorthodox activities often entails.” 
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As a result of this independence, OSS—and unconventional 
warfare—did not gain within the Army the degree of acceptance ulti- 
mately enjoyed by psychological warfare. Lacking solid institutional roots, 
OSS failed to survive with the war’s end. Its demise meant the disap- 
pearance of any formal US capability for unconventional warfare. Only the 
legacy of William Donovan and the experience of the OSS personnel who 
remained were left to build on for the future. Both would be drawn upon 
with the coming of the cold war. 


IV 


THE INTERWAR YEARS, PARTI: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


“It is hard now to remember how menacing the Soviet encroachments 
appeared,” wrote Ray Cline in 1976.' Cline, a former Deputy Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), was speaking of the 1947-48 
period, during which American concerns about Soviet intentions were 
gathering in intensity. The situation was such that in March 1948 the 
Commander in Chief, European Command (EUCOM), Colonel Lucius 
Clay, cabled Washington: “I have felt a subtle change in Soviet attitude 
which I cannot define but which now gives me a feeling that it [war] may 
come with dramatic suddenness.”? The Soviet Union’s expansion into 
Eastern Europe; pressures on Greece, Turkey, and Iran; the Berlin Block- 
ade; the fall of China to the Communists; the U.S.S.R.’s detonation of an 
atomic device in 1949; and the Korean war in 1950—these were just some 
of the developments that gradually hardened the attitudes of US policy- 
makers and shattered American dreams of a post-World War II peace. 


These attitudes emerged from what Daniel Yergin has called the “two 
commanding ideas of American postwar foreign policy—anti-Communism 
and a new doctrine of national security.” The results, says Yergin, were 
policies that “included containment, confrontation and intervention, the 
methods by which US leaders have sought to make the world safe for 
America.”? As our policymakers struggled to find effective means to re- 
spond to the perceived military and ideological threats, they examined 
ways to improve US capabilities in intelligence and psychological and 
unconventional warfare. The first result of this quest was the creation of the 
CIA, but it was also to have an impact upon the military services, partic- 
ularly the Army. To understand the origins of a special warfare capability 
for the Army, we first must sketch the early history of the CIA, for the two 
afe inextricably interwoven. 
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Creation of the CIA 


Three months after he disbanded the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS), President Truman on 22 January 1946 created the Central Intel- 
ligence Group (CIG)—the direct predecessor of the CIA.Truman had 
realized the need for a centralized body to gather and coordinate intel- 
ligence information and to eliminate friction among competing military 
intelligence services. By the spring of 1946, the War Department's Strate- 
gic Services Unit was transferred to CIG, giving it the remnants of an OSS 
clandestine collection capability. This led to the formation of the Office of 
Special Operations (OSO), which was responsible for espionage and coun- 
terespionage. By June 1946, CIG had a strength of approximately 1,800, 
of which about one-third were overseas with OSO. 


With the passage of the National Security Act in July 1947, CIG 
became an independent department renamed the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The major tasks assigned to the agency were the following: (1) to 
advise the National Security Council (NSC) on matters related to national 
security, (2) to make recommendations to the NSC about the coordination 
of intelligence activities of the departments, (3) to correlate and evaluate 
intelligence and provide for its dissemination, (4) to carry out “services of 
common concern,” and (5) “to perform such other functions and duties 
related to intelligence affecting the national security as the NSC from time 
to time direct.” The CIA also assumed the previous functions of CIG— 
clandestine and overt collection, production of national current intel- 
ligence, and interagency coordination for national estimates. 


Although the original discussions about the creation of both CIG and 
the CIA had focused on the problem of intelligence coordination, within a 
year of the 1947 act the CIA was charged with the conduct of covert 
psychological, political, paramilitary, and economic activities. On 14 De- 
cember 1947, the National Security Council adopted NSC 4/A, which 
gave the CIA responsibility for covert psychological operations; on 22 
December, the Special Procedures Group was set up within the CIA’s 
Office of Special Operations to carry out psychological operations. By June 
1948, NSC 10/2 had broadened that authority for covert operations to 
include political and economic warfare and paramilitary activities (such as 
sabotage and support to guerrillas). The Special Procedures Group was 
replaced by the Office of Special Projects, which shortly was renamed the 
Office of Policy Coordination (OPC). Its head was Frank Wisner, the 
former OSS station chief in Rumania. By the end of 1948, the CIA had a 
limited covert action capability. 
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The capability for covert action expanded as a result of the Korean 
war and the CIA’s participation in paramilitary activities in the Far East. 
OPC’s strength rose from 302 in 1949 to 2,812, plus 3,142 overseas con- 
tract personnel, in 1952; its budget, from $4.7 million to $82 million; and 
its number of overseas stations, from 7 to 47 during the same period. 
Another stimulus for CIA/OPC’s expansion was NSC 68, issued on 
14 April 1950, which called for a nonmilitary offensive against the Soviet 
Union, including covert economic, political, and psychological warfare to 
foster unrest in U.S.S.R. satellite countries. Similarly, NSC 10/5, which 
on 21 October 1951 had replaced NSC 10/2, again called for intensified 
covert action and reaffirmed the CIA’s responsibility for its conduct. Fi- 
nally, in August 1952, the clandestine collection and secret intelligence 
functions of OSO merged with the covert action capabilities of OPC. The 
resulting amalgamation was called the Directorate of Plans, with Frank 
Wisner of OPC in charge and Richard Helms from OSO as his second in 
command. Thus by 1953 the CIA was six times the size it had been in 1947, 
and the clandestine services had become by far the largest component in 
the agency.‘ 


This brief overview has only highlighted the CIA’s early history, but 
a few points should be emphasized. First, there was the influence of OSS. 
Corey Ford, Donovan’s biographer, states that the CIA “was the direct 
outgrowth of Donovan’s World War II organization, and was based on 
fundamental OSS principles.”* Allen Dulles, the first civilian director of 
the CIA, states in his The Craft of Intelligence that Truman based his 
establishment of the CIA on the controversial recommendations offered by 
Donovan before Roosevelt’s death in 1945, and that “much of the knowhow 
and some of the personnel in OSS were taken over by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency.”® In fact, in 1949 one-third of the CIA’s personnel had 
previously served with OSS.’ In its first year, however, the agency was so 
intelligence-oriented that people with World War II “special operations” 
experience were not recruited. But by the latter part of 1948, a growing 
number of former OSS personnel with guerrilla warfare experience had 
joined the intelligence agency. That influx continued throughout the 
1940’s, and when the Korean war began, even more former OSS personnel 
joined the CIA.’ 


The CIA’s first years were also influenced by the preoccupation of US 
policymakers with the Soviet threat, a preoccupation that is difficult to 
exaggerate. The impetus of the cold war provided an environment of fear 
that fostered renewed interest in psychological and unconventional war- 
fare. As the Senate Select Committee’s report on intelligence activities 
states, “Decisions regarding US sponsorship of clandestine activities were 
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gradual but consistent, spurred on by the growing concern over Soviet 
intentions.”° Finally, the growth of the Office of Policy Coordination was 
important, for it was this part of the CIA with which the Army would have 
to interact most as it groped to develop its own capability for psychological 
and unconventional warfare. 


Army Demobilization 


During 1945-46, Army psychological warfare staffs and units dissi- 
pated with the general demobilization of the military establishment. To be 
sure, a few senior officers recommended that the Army profit from its 
experience in that relatively new field. In December 1945 Major General 
Lemnitzer urged that the Army remember its wartime lessons and develop 
a psychological warfare capability for the future. He also recommended 
that the service schools include instruction “to provide future commanders 
and staff officers with a general understanding and appreciation of this new 
weapon of warfare.” !° 


General McClure, the key World War II figure in Army psychological 
warfare, echoed the sentiments expressed by General Lemnitzer in a letter 
to the Propaganda Branch, War Department, in early 1946: “I urge that 
a comprehensive document on the subject of psychological warfare be 
produced and used in the National War College and the Command and 
General Staff School.” McClure concluded by pronouncing the following 
verdict: “The ignorance, among military personnel, about psychological 
warfare, even now, is astounding.” "' And at a higher level, the Chief of the 
JCS Historical Section, Major General E. F. Harding (USA), recom- 
mended in February 1946 that the JCS employ a civilian professional to 
write a history of World War II psychological warfare. To make his point 
about the necessity of such a study, Harding reminded the JCS that the 
Army’s World War I experience in this activity had not been recorded, and 
argued the importance of psychological warfare in modern total war.'” 
Despite these entreaties, the nation longed for prompt return to normalcy. 
The military services, faced with the problems of rapid demobilization, gave 
little attention to the relatively minor subject of psychological warfare.'? 


Some Army personnel did, of course, have grave reservations about 
Soviet intentions, even though the U.S.S.R. had been a major ally in war. 
As a Senate report on US intelligence activities states, “American military 
intelligence officers were among the first to perceive the changed situ- 
ation.” “ In a lengthy letter written in January 1946, Major General W. G. 
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Wyman, the G-2 of Army Ground Forces (AGF), prefaced his views on the 
ideological threat, both domestic and international, posed by the U.S.S.R. 
with this statement: “The confusion of mind and the inconsiderate thinking 
of the soldiers of the Ground Forces in the United States is illustrative of 
similar thought which exists amongst troops of occupation and the civilian 
population of the United States.” Alarmed about the problems associated 
with demobilization, he asked rhetorically, “Where is the mental penicillin 
that can be applied to our loose thinking to insure the wholesome thought 
that is so urgently needed in our country today?” Launching into a com- 
parison of communism and democracy, he outlined several areas of the 
world under Soviet domination or pressure—‘“‘the tentacles of commu- 
nism”—and then addressed the domestic scene: “Our troubles of the day— 
labor, demobilization, the discontented soldier—these things are the sores 
on which the vultures of communism will feed and fatten.” 


Having given an overview of the ills, Wyman then turned to his 
prescription: 


There must be some agency, some group either within or outside our 
national security forces, which can interest itself in these matters. 
There must be some weapon by which we can defend ourselves from 
the secret thing which is working at our vitals—this cancer of modern 
civilization... . A new government policy is desperately needed to 
implement the psychological effort indicated... . We must combat 
this creeping shadow which is in our midst. 


General Wyman concluded his letter by urging that the War De- 
partment, “in the interest of national security,” recommend to the Presi- 
dent that: 


1. Federal intelligence agencies concentrate on collecting information 
on activities subversive to our government at home and abroad. ~ 


2. A government agency be selected to wage a psychological war 
against these activities. 


3. A policy be established to publicize such subversive activities and 
expose them to our people.'* 


This remarkable analysis vividly portrays the mood of the times. 
While General Wyman’s views may today appear somewhat extreme, in 
1946 they represented the genuine concerns and fears of a segment of 
American society, both in and out of uniform. A larger part of the popu- 
lation, however, desired peace and a return to normalcy, and it was these 
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conflicting pressures that policymakers struggled with in the immediate 
postwar period. Those same conflicting pressures also affected the evo- 
lution of psychological warfare in the Army. 


Psywar to Plans and Operations Division 


In May 1946 the Intelligence Division, G-2, began work on a recom- 
mendation that War Department responsibility for psychological warfare 
be moved from G-2 to a special staff division created for this activity. 
However, both the Chief of Information, Major General M. S. Eddy, and 
the Director, Plans and Operations (P &O) Division, Major General Lauris 
Norstad, felt that such a special staff division was not justified in peace- 
time, so the recommendation was withdrawn in late June. General Norstad 
did express the view that his division should be responsible for the planning 
and policy guidance for psychological warfare, but only if the propaganda 
branch personnel from G-2 were transferred to him with the function." 


At the same time, General McClure, who was in Germany as Direc- 
tor, Information Control, responded to a request from Colonel D. W. 
Johnston, Chief, Propaganda Branch, for his recommendations about the 
proper place for psychological warfare agencies “within the staff structure 
of all appropriate echelons.” Using his wartime experience as an example, 
McClure argued strongly that psychological warfare should not be under 
G-2: 


A great part of my difficulty in carrying out what I felt was my mission 
was with G-2. The G-2’s all felt that they had a monopoly on intel- 
ligence and were reluctant in the earlier stages to give any of that 
intelligence to Psychological Warfare knowing that it would be broad- 
cast or used in print. 


He believed that an association of psychological warfare with G-3 would 
be more productive: “My greatest contacts were with G-3 and it was with 
the operational phases and even long-range operational plans . . . that I 
feel we did our best work.” 

McClure’s clear preference, however, was for a separate, special staff 
section: 


I am firmly convinced that an activity as important and as ramified as 
Psychological Warfare is one which should have the personal attention 
of the Chief of Staff and that the Director of Psychological Warfare 
should likewise have access to the Chief of Staff and even to the 
Commander himself. 
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Here General McClure found the opportunity to promote one of his favor- 
ite themes: 


I had that relationship with the Chief of Staff and the Supreme Com- 
mander [Eisenhower] throughout the war and even then it was not as 
satisfactory as it should have been because of our failure in peace-time 
to indoctrinate Commanders and Staff Officers with the capabilities 
and limitations of Psychological Warfare. 


He concluded by recommending again that “Psychological Warfare be a 
separate Staff Section reporting directly to the Chief and Deputy Chief of 
Staff with the closest liaison with the G Sections as well as with other 
Special Staff Sections,” '’ (It was to be another four and a half years before 
the special staff section that McClure recommended would come to fru- 
ition on the Army Staff, and he would be its first head.) 


Colonel Johnston realized that any attempt to create a special staff 
section for psychological warfare at that time would be futile. Nonetheless, 
he attempted to move the function out of the Intelligence Division. On 22 
August 1946, he recommended the establishment of a “Psychological War- 
fare Group” under Plans and Operations (P&QO) in the War Department 
General Staff (WDGS). Relying heavily on General McClure’s argu- 
ments, Johnston emphasized that psychological warfare was “primarily 
operational in nature and does not fall readily within the scope of the 
Intelligence Division.” Perhaps the most interesting aspect of Johnston’s 
rationale for his proposed change was his belief that the new line of author- 
ity would eliminate future interference by civilians: 


In the event of a future emergency, while overall political and psycho- 
logical warfare policies will stem from the White House and the State 
Department, the existence of a nuclear organization within the War 
Department possessing a complete plan for military psychological 
warfare and the technical means for implementation, would avoid the 
situation of World War II, wherein theater commanders had thrust 
upon them civilian agencies to conduct psychological warfare within 
their theaters, with resultant conflict of authority and lack of control 
over training standards and performance.'* 


Here again we see evidence of the resentment that many regular officers 
felt toward what they considered unwarranted civilian interference. 


A decision on Colonel Johnston’s recommendations was delayed until 
October, and it probably differed from what he had envisaged. The original 
paper had picked up some additional facets, and what the Acting Chief of 
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Staff approved on 3 October 1946 was a series 0. War Department recom- 
mendations to the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC) 
“to give early consideration to, and make prompt recommendations con- 
cerning Psychological Warfare Policy,” and to “consider informing the 
U.S. public of foreign subversive activities within U.S.” '* In those recom- 
mendations, particularly those concerning subversive activities, the influ- 
ence of General Wyman’s January letter can be seen. With regard to the 
initial recommendation to establish a Psychological Warfare Group in 
P&O, however, the decision was that certain psychological warfare oper- 
ations would be moved to other divisions and agencies, but that P&O would 
provide overall planning and policy guidance.” 


Some footdragging followed until, during an informal conversation on 
6 November 1946 between General Hodes and General Lincoln, General 
Hodes agreed to take over immediately the psychological warfare functions 
of G-2 and to absorb its Propaganda Branch.”'! The Propaganda Branch 
was formally discontinued by Intelligence Division Memorandum No. 100 
on 29 November 1946, and the branch personnel assigned to the Policy 
Section, P&O.” A minor era in the evolution of War Department bureauc- 
racy thus ended. Psychological warfare, which from 1941 had been a G-2 
responsibility, passed to the operations side of the house. 


Actually, the responsibility for psychological warfare had been diluted 
in the process. While War Department Memorandum No. 575-10-1, 
issued on 10 January 1947, charged the Director of P&O with the re- 
sponsibility for general supervision of Army psychological warfare activ- 
ities, several other War Department agencies were given pieces of the pie. 
These included the Director of Intelligence, who retained responsibility for 
collection, evaluation, and interpretation of sociological and psychological 
information, and the analysis of foreign propaganda; the Director of Orga- 
nization and Training; the Director of Service, Supply, and Procurement; 
the Director of Research and Development; and the Chief of Public Infor- 
mation.”? Real centralization of psychological warfare activities did not 
occur until January 1951, when the Office of the Chief of Psychological 
Warfare (OCPW) was formed, with Genera! McClure as its head. 


Eisenhower and McClure 


At about the time that responsibility for psychological warfare passed 
to P&O, some interest in the field emerged at a higher policy level. Appar- 
ently initiated by the interest of Secretary of War Robert Patterson, dis- 
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cussions about covert operations as a future form of war took place in 
SWNCC. As an offshoot, in December 1946 an SWNCC subcommittee 
formulated guidelines fr the conduct of psychological warfare in peace- 
time and w. .time. Then, in April 1946 an SWNCC subcommittee was 
formed to plan psychological warfare; in June 1947 it was renamed the 
Special Studies and Evaluation Subcommittee.” 


In a memorandum dated 19 June 1947 Army Chief of Staff Eisen- 
hower indicated to the Director of P&O his desire for the War Department 
“to take those steps that are necessary to keep alive the arts of psycho- 
logical warfare and of cover and deception and that there should continue 
in being a nucleus of personnel capable of handling these arts in case an 
emergency arises.” > At the same time, the former World War II Supreme 
Allied Commander asked his former Chief of the Psychological Warfare 
Division, SHAEF, for comments on the subject. 


McClure emphasized in his reply that “psychological warfare must 
become a part of every future war plan.” He lamented the dispersion of 
people with World War II experience, and specifically recommended that: 


1. A mixed civilian-military group, on a voluntary basis, be charged 
with studying psychological warfare policies and practices during 
this war. 


2. Research be undertaken, at once, into the effectiveness of PW 
(psychological warfare). 


3. A PW Branch of the Director of Information be established. 
4. A PW Reserve, of limited number, be established. 


5. Training for PW be undertaken at the General Staff College and 
the National Defense College.” 


In light of the strong views that he had expressed earlier about the 
desirability of a Special Staff section for psychological warfare, McClure’s 
recommendation to put this function under the Chief of Information ap- 
pears strange. Perhaps he had decided that such a proposal was futile 
because of the previous resistance to this idea shown by the War De- 
partment staff. Perhaps his post-World War II experience in information 
had convinced him that this was the proper course. As he explained in his 
memorandum to Eisenhower: “It [psychological warfare] is more than 
intelligence; it is more than operations . . . it is information—secured and 
disseminated to friend and enemy.””’ 
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Little resulted from General McClure’s recommendations. According 
to the Director of P&O in the staff reaction requested by Eisenhower, 
General McClure’s first two recommendations had been followed: A civil- 
ian historian, Dr. E. P. Lilly, had been employed by the JCS to write a 
history of psychological warfare for World War II. But the War De- 
partment staff believed that the responsibilities for psychological warfare 
should remain as outlined in War Department Memorandum 575-10-1, 
and not be a function of the Chief of Information. Nor was the establish- 
ment of a psychological warfare reserve believed practical. With regard to 
McClure’s final recommendation, the Director of P&O, General Norstad, 
simply replied that the subject of psychological warfare was included in the 
curriculum of the National War College, the Command and General Staff 
College, and the Air War College.” 


Another senior officer who was unhappy with the progress of US 
psychological warfare was General Wyman. He wrote to General Norstad 
on 14 June 1947, and, with his usual intensity, declared, “I believe that the 
SWNCC group that has been set up is not sufficiently powerful to accom- 
plish the urgent national requirement in this field. Such a group must have 
no diverting duties to take them away from this very extensive subject 
which is so important to us.” He went on to state that a national psycho- 
logical warfare objective must be established, and that the Army needed an 
interim directive so that it could “bring an aggressive program to bear on 
appropriate objectives without further delay.” He concluded by reaffirming 
the necessity for action at the highest level: “I am convinced that a national 
agency must be set up, using SWNCC perhaps, but stirred up and goaded 
far beyond any present concept to immediate action.” ” 


In his ceply, Norstad agreed on the need for a national agency, but 
reminded General Wyman that the overall direction and control of peace- 
time activities was primarily a State Department function. He informed 
Wyman that two officers from P&O were members of the SWNCC Sub- 
committce on Psychological Warfare, which was primarily a contingency 
planning organization that should not engage in the day-to-day business of 
“selling democracy.” He proceeded to draw a distinction between the 
peacetime activity of “selling democracy,” an information function, and 
“psychological warfare,” which “should apply only to wartime or pre- 
belligerency and have as its frank objective the coercion as well as the 
provision of thought.” *° Wyman agreed with Norstad’s distaste for the 
term “psychological warfare,” but felt that there was “a great need for a 
synonym which could be used in peacetime that would not shock the 
sensibilities of a citizen of democracy.” *' 
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The problem was not new. During World War II, agency differences 
over “open,” “white,” or “overt,” as opposed to “closed,” “black,” or 
“covert” propaganda had been a source of continuing difficulty. In fact, 
those differences had been one of the primary factors in the dissolution of 
COI and the division of psychological warfare responsibilities between 
OWI (overt) and OSS (covert). But this was a new kind of war—a “cold 
war’-—in which most Americans desired peace. Many military men 
wanted to have nothing at all to do with psychological warfare; it was not 
“real soldiering.” Even those who felt that psychological warfare was 
important were understandably perplexed about the proper role of the 
military in this multifaceted and unorthodox activity. The correspondence 
between General Norstad and General Wyman mirrored the dilemma 
faced by concerned professionals. 


Norstad asked the Chief of Information, General Eddy, for his infor- 
mal views on this sensitive subject. Eddy’s reply, in a lengthy memorandum 
written in October 1947, provides some valuable insights. He began by 
concurring “in the need to undertake without delay an extensive campaign 
of psychological warfare, in both overt and covert phases, as a matter of 
national necessity to offset the effectiveness of the growing PW campaign 

, launched against the United States by the U.S.S.R.” But then he discussed 
the importance of carcfully presenting such a campaign to the American 
public and the role of the military in such an effort: 


Although the success or failure of such a PW campaign will be of the 
most vital military concern, the political structure of the U.S. pre- 
cludes making PW a military effort. In fact, the political consid- 
erations are so sensitive in this field that the whole program may be 
defeated at its inception—no matter who assumes the initiative—if the 
entire question of ways and means of broaching the subject to the 
President, the Congress, the people—particularly the press—is not 
minutely examined by the best brains available and handled with the 
utmost tact, finesse and discretion. Otherwise, the American people 
and the Congress will misunderstand and disapprove the project at the 
outset. 


Eddy believed that covert psychological warfare would not be accept- 
ed by the American people “without a great deal of preliminary education 
and groundwork,” and emphasized that it should be conducted “under the 
aegis of an agency not directly connected with the armed forces.” On the 
other hand, the public and Congress would probably accept overt psycho- 
logical warfare, but only if they were fully informed as to its need and 
methods. That, Eddy said, would require the voluntary cooperation of the 
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information media. Terms such as “psychological warfare,” “propagan- 
da,” and “subversion” would have to be carefully explained “‘so as not to 
arouse public indignation or fear of ‘gestapo-ism’ and authoritarianism in 
our own country.” And as for the military’s role in this endeavor, Eddy 
thought that “the entire subject should be sponsored by civilians—not 
members of the military establishment—both in and out of the govern- 
ment. Publicly recognized military participation should be limited to ad- 
vice, concurrence, and such performance as may be delegated to it.” 


General Eddy’s views vividly portray the murky and politically sensi- 
tive area that was psychological warfare in the early years of the cold war. 
The extreme caution he advocated undoubtedly contributed to the ambiv- 
alent attitudes of many senior Army officers toward this “grey area” activ- 
ity during the interwar period. 


General McClure, however, was not ambivalent, and rarely missed an 
opportunity to press for a strong Army role in psychological warfare. 
Responding to a request from Eisenhower for a small number of civilian 
candidates for a psychological warfare reserve, McClure in early Novem- 
ber 1947 recommended a group of eight for policy planning and outlined 
how they could be used. He then added: 


Although activities of this group would have to be coordinated with 
other armed services and with the State Department, it appears to me 
that the Army is privileged to take the initiative in securing U.S. 
Government coordination of Psychological Warfare activities since the 
Army is the principal implementing agency in four occupied countries 
and a contributing agency through its Military Attache and Military 
Mission systems.”? 


McClure was correct; the Army was heavily involved in civil affairs, 
information control, and “reorientation” activities in several occupied 
countries. No one was more aware of that than the former Chief of 
PWD/SHAEF, who had left that position after the war to become Director 
of Information Control in Germany, and who was, at the time of this 
memorandum to Eisenhower, Chief of the War Department New York 
Field Office, Civil Affairs Division. 


One of the men recommended by McClure for the psychological 
warfare reserve group was William S. Paley, Chairman of the Board of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Paley came to see General Eisenhower 
shortly after the McClure memorandum and expressed his willingness to 
help in psychological warfare planning, but said he preferred to do so as a 
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civilian consultant rather than in uniform. In a memorandum to Secretary 
Forrestal, Eisenhower agreed with Paley’s preference “inasmuch as the 
sense of the discussion among interested agencies has been to the effect that 
civilians should control and predominate in the current organization and 
planning.” 


Thus having established his acceptance of civilian leadership in psy- 
chological warfare planning, Eisenhower then made a case for a strong role 
for the military in the ongoing process: 


I realize that there are high-level committees considering the subject, 
but it seems to me that the military must give continued impetus to the 
organization and realistic functioning of this important activity. Fur- 
ther, the Armed Services should prepare plans now involving enunci- 
ation of policy and methods applying to actual war. 


The argument for a military role in psychological warfare planning 
made, Eisenhower tactfully suggested that the Army, and specifically his 
former PWD/SHAEF chief, could provide the necessary leadership: 


I do not know whether the responsibility for this planning should be 
referred to the JCS or to an ad hoc committee under your immediate 
supervision. In the latter event, I could, if you so desire, detail as the 
head of a combined committee, a brigadier general (Robert A. Mc- 
Clure) who had extensive experience in this field during the war in 
Europe. He was closely associated with Bill Paley and others of similar 
qualifications, He is therefore in a position to crystallize the experience 
and knowledge acquired during the past war and should facilitate the 
development of a workable plan for the future employment of psycho- 
logical warfare under conditions of actual war. 


Ever the diplomat, Eisenhower closed his memorandum to the Secre- 
tary with supreme tact: “This note has no other purpose than to express 
readiness to be helpful. If the matter is completely in hand through the 
processes of the high-level committees, my suggestions may not be perti- 
nent.” * 


The Chief of Staff's offer was not accepted, and McClure stayed at his 
post in New York. Nonetheless, Eisenhower’s interest in psychological 
warfare was evident, and it was equally evident that Robert A. McClure 
carried some weight with the Chief. But the Army continued to feel its way 
gingerly in this ambiguous and politically sensitive field. 
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The Army’s Reaction to NSC-4 


The task of delineating agency responsibilities for psychological war- 
fare proved difficult. In early November 1947, the Secretaries of Defense, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force determined with the JCS that all 
propaganda—both overt and covert—should be a function of the State 
Department, in consultation with the CIA and a military representative. 
Accordingly, President Truman assigned psychological warfare coordi- 
nation to the Secretary of State on 24 November, a decision that was 
reversed within 3 weeks. Secretary of State George Marshall opposed 
taking responsibility for covert actions that might embarrass the Depart- 
ment and discredit US foreign policy. He favored placing covert activities 
outside the Department, but still subject to guidance from the Secretary of 
State. Similarly, the military wanted to maintain some control over covert 
psychological activities without assuming operational responsibility. Un- 
willing to risk association with covert activities, the Departments turned to 
the CIA.” The result was NSC-4, entitl 2d “Coordination of Foreign Intel- 
ligence Information Activities,” a directive that in December 1951 
“empowered the Secretary of State to coordinate overseas information 
activities designed to counter communism,” and an annex, NSC-4A, which 
“instructed the Director of Central Intelligence to undertake covert psy- 
chological activities in pursuit of the aim set forth in NSC-4.”* Shortly 
thereafter, on 22 December, the Special Procedures Group was established 
within the CIA’s Office of Special Operations to carry out such covert 
operations.*” Thus, responsibility for covert psychological warfare was 
fixed, or so it appeared. But much needed to be done to define agency 
responsibilities for the overt side. 


The Army’s first reaction to NSC-4 was an attempt to get its own 
house in order. A study was initiated in January 1948 “to determine what 
steps are required to strengthen and coordinate all domestic and foreign 
information measures of the Department of the Army in furtherance of the 
attainment of U.S. national objectives in compliance with NSC-4 and 
existing regulations.” The study discussed the “insidious and destructive” 
Communist propaganda that “directly threatened” U.S. national security; 
advocated strong counterpropaganda measures, both foreign and domestic; 
and declared that ‘inasmuch as the use of propaganda as a weapon of 
either war or peace is of fundamental concern to the Department of the 
Army, it is believed imperative that Army efforts in this field be coordi- 
nated and directed.” 


An assertive posture was taken regarding the sensitivity of psycho- 
logical warfare: 
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The fact that the American people and Congress do not like and/or are 
afraid of domestic propaganda, is no excuse for us to sidestep our 
responsibility. The responsibility of accepting the consequence of 
doing nothing is far greater. The American people have proved too 
many times that they can “take it” if they are told why. 


The study also contained a lengthy discussion of opinion surveys from 
World War II—a cause for concern because they indicated “a lack of 
psychological conditioning of the soidier’s mind before going to war.” Thus 
the wish: “If the Army could engage in ‘white’ propaganda for civilian 
consumption, it would be beneficial as prior indoctrination of the future 
power of Army manpower.” 


The study emphasized that three Army Specia) Staff Divisions—Civil 
Affairs, Public Information, and Troop Information and Education—were 
engaged in dissemination of “white” propaganda, but that their efforts 
were uncoordinated. Furthermore, there was “little or no policy guidance 
or general supervision from P&O Division,” as specified by War De- 
partment Memorandum No. 575-10-1, issued in January 1947. Since the 
study was prepared by Colonel Yeaton of P&O, th.. ‘ast conclusion was a 
rather candid and surprising admission. 


In any event, to remedy the situation described, the study recommen- 
ded the following: 


That the Chic’ of Information be directed to supervise all current 
operations of the Department of the Army in the field of information, 
public relations, or education which have psychological or propaganda 
implications. 


That all “white” propaganda, domestic and foreign, implemented by 
the Department of the Army and disseminated by the three (3) Special 
Staff Divisions (Civil Affairs, Public Information and Troop Informa- 
tion and Education) be coordinated by the Chief of Information. 


That for psychological warfare or propaganda purposes, the Chief of 
Information receive policy guidance from the Director of Plans and 
Operations Division through appropriate and continuous liaison. 


‘The Chief of Information agreed with the recommendations, but be- 
lieved strongly that P&O should coordinate the overall psychologica] war- 
fare effort. He also cautioned against casting the Chief of Information in 
a psychological warfare/propaganda role. P&O concurred with this, but 
saw ‘“‘no danger if handled as suggested.” On 18 December 1948, the study 
recommendations were approved by the Secretary of the Army.** 
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As we have seen, the Army’s first reaction to NSC-4 produced little 
in the way of far-reaching measures, but rather an attempt to improve 
internal coordination of psychological and information activities. Those 
modest steps indicated the crosscurrents of uncertainty and caution, on the 
one hand, and a desire to “do something” about a perceived condition of 
national malaise and weakness, on the other. They reflected a sense of 
frustration by some with the lack of strong national direction in psycho- 
logical warfare, and a feeling of uncertainty about the Army’s leadership 
roie in this politically sensitive area. 


Another interesting facet of the Army’s action was General McClure’s 
role. Colonel Yeaton, who prepared the study for P&O, apparently felt 
that it was important to note for the Chief of Staff that the paper had been 
presented to McClure, “who gave complete concurrence.” ” Even from his 
office in New York, then, General McClure continued to influence the 
Army’s thinking on psychological warfare. 


McClure’s influence continued to be felt at all levels of psychological 
warfare. A memorandum for the new Chief of Staff, General Omar Brad- 
ley, written in March 1948 by Lieutenant General A. C. Wedemeyer (who 
had replaced Norstad as Director of Plans and Operations), gave some 
indication about McClure’s stature: 


In the last war this activity [psychological warfare] was not promptly 
or efficiently developed. Organization and functions were accom- 
plished under duress. During the course of the war, many men became 
quite proficient in this unusual, but very vital work. I believe that 
Brigadier General Robert A. McClure should be brought to the War 
Department for consultation in the premises.“° 


The followup memorandum to that paragraph by the Assistant Chief, 
Plans and Policy Group, P&O, confirms the key role of McClure in policy 
matters: 


General McClure visited Washington before and after his trip to 
Europe. On the occasion of each visit, he spent considerable time in 
Policy. He was consulted on the provision of SANACC 304/6 and his 
recommendations are embodied in JCS 1735. He edited and approved 
our psychological warfare study now in the hands of the Joint 
Planners. 


General McClure now feels that close liaison has been established 
between P&O and himself. He has been of great assistance in the past, 
and his opinion will be sought in the future on all major psychological 
warfare issues.”' 
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Further evidence of McClure’s stature—and his close relationship 
with General Wedemeyer—was a June 1948 “Dear Bob” letter from We- 
demeyer, thanking General McClure for his comments on an Army pam- 
phiet entitled “Tactical Psychological Warfare” to be used at the Ground 
General School at Fort Riley: 


Your constructive views make it possible to improve these training 

publications. I hope that we can send similar material to you in the 

future, in order to obtain the continued benefit of your knowledge and 

experiences. Furthermore, I trust that you can find time to put down a 
on paper more of your experiences and reflections on the broader 

aspects of psychological warfare, because we find ourselves short of 

seasoned, mature Army writing in this field.‘? 


Switching to a higher policy level, McClure, in a “Dear Al” letter to 
General Wedemeyer in July 1948, laid out in considerable detail his con- 
cerns and recommendations for psychological warfare. He began by 
addressing a recent conversation with General Omar Bradley, who appre- 
ciated the value of psychological warfare during wartime but apparently 
felt that the Army should confine itself to planning and leave overall 
responsibility to the State Department. McClure had some misgivings 
about this approach: 


I am sure few people realize that today the Department of the Army 
is the foremost U.S. propaganda agency of our Government. Why, and 
how come, would require involved explanation to the uninformed. You 
and I know the answers. By default, State Department has not taken 
over its responsibilities in this field for many reasons—particularly 
appropriations. 


Having stated his major theme, McClure supported it by presenting 
a tour d’horizon of the Army’s activities. The Armed Forces radio net- 
works, the Overseas Stars and Stripes newspaper, the Troop Education 
and Information program in Europe and the Far East, the Army’s “com- 
plete responsibility for the propaganda to four occupied countries,” the fact 
that the Army controlled more worldwide radio broadcasts than the State 
Department, the US Military Government newspapers published in 3 for- 
eign countries, the 50 to 75 documentary films distributed each year, the 
world newsreels made in 3 languages each week, the control of all US 
commercial films shown in occupied countries, the cultural centers estab- ; 
lished in 60 cities of the occupied areas, the magazines published for : é 
foreign distribution (We, the Army publish five while State publishes 
one”) and the millions of pamphlets and leaflets printed for educational 
} . purposes in 4 occupied countries—all of this, and more, prompted McClure 
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to declare, “I should say today that the Army has five times the outlet for 
projection of America that State has and probably a greater audience for 
its propaganda.” 


McClure also declared that the Army should not take a head-in-the- 
sand attitude about these activities, because, “Call it what you may, 
international information, propaganda, or psychological warfare, the re- 
sponsibilities still rest with us.” The responsibility for directing and coordi- 
nating propaganda was in line with clearly established US Government 
objectives and could not be ignored, but, McClure wrote, there was “no 
Army or National Defense Agency doing so.” McClure used his own 
office—which was responsible for a sizeable portion of the program in 
occupied areas—to illustrate the lack of central direction and coordination: 
“In the ) car I have been in charge of the New York Field Office of Civil 
Affairs Division there has never been a conference outside of my own office 
on propaganda policy.” That last statement startled someone—perhaps 
General Wedemeyer—for the handwritten exclamation “Wow!” appears 
next to it. 


Continuing to beat the drum, McClure acknowledged that NSC-4 was 
a step in the right direction, but that “‘a great need for unity of purpose and 
central direction remained.” With a touch of assertive pride, McClure 
added: “‘The Army has taken a major interest in this field and should be 
privileged to take the lead, if necessary.” 


Having laid his foundation, McClure then summarized his pleas to the 
Director of Plans and Operations: 


The whole purpose of this letter to you is to urge: 
1. recognition of the responsibility of the Army; 


2. an organization in being within the National Defense setup to carry 
on the operations which the Army has assumed; 


3. an organization to plan for and further psychological warfare; 


4. a study of Psychological Warfare—its capabilities and short- 
comings; 


$. utilization of those willing, experienced civilians, who are anxious 
to help a future Psychological Warfare organization. 
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Two pages of specific recommendations followed, including one for a 
national organization to handle both black and white propaganda (“‘the 
present separation of black and white propaganda between State and CIA 
is basically unsound.”) Others addressed technical research and various 
studies needed, psychological warfare instruction for service schools, ways 
to improve the Reserve program for psychological warfare officers, and, an 
old theme, the “indoctrination of commanders in the capabilities and lim- 
itations of propaganda in warfare.” 


Apologizing for a lengthy letter, McClure closed by saying that he had 
written a personal, rather than official, communication since “much of this 
is outside of the field of my official responsibility.” 


It was, in fact, an amazing letter, particularly since it was written by 
a man who admitted that much of what he wrote was outside his “official 
responsibility.” In terms of breadth, scope, and imagination, it was one of 
the most comprehensive personal communications on the subject of psy- 
chological warfare written by an Army officer during the interwar years. 


General Wedemeyer acknowledged McClure’s dedication and ex- 
pertise with a thoughtful, but delayed, reply in September: “I am deeply 
grateful, Bob, for your fine letter and the inclosures. I realize that you are 
unquestionably our outstanding authority on this very important subject, 
psychological warfare, and feel deeply indebted for your contribution.” As . 
a sidenote, he mentioned that Frank Wisner, Director of CIA’s newly 
created Office of Special Projects (later renamed Office of Policy Coordi- 
nation), had recently asked about the possibility of McClure “joining up 
with his team” because he recognized that “you are perhaps the most 
knowledgeable and experienced officer in the game.” ““ McClure did not do 
so, however, and there is a certain irony in this minor episode in view of the 
conflicts that later arose between Wisner’s “team” and that of General 
McClure as Chief of the Army’s Office of Psychological Warfare in the 
early 1950's. 


The essence of Wedemeyer’s response to McClure’s main argument 
for recognition of the Army’s responsibilities and the need for a national 
psychological warfare organization was that the situation was out of the 
Army’s hands. Until the NSC decided on several proposals before it for 
such an organization, he replied, not much could be done about policy, nor 
could Army plans for psychological warfare be made firm.” 


Actually, Wedemeyer had given the subject more thought than his 
fesponse to McClure may have indicated. In early August he had written 
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a memorandum to General Bradley, the Chief of Staff, to offer “a few of 
my thoughts” on psychological warfare: 


Thus far in our planning, both within the Joint Staff and in P&O 
Division, we have been inclined to think of psychological warfare as a 
means which we should develop for giving further effect to strategic 
plans already developed. That is, we have considered it desirable to 
draw up a “psychological warfare annex” to each strategic plan. I am 
now inclined to think that this may be an unsound approach. It re- 
stricts psychological warfare activities within the narrowed limits of 
the strategic operations already determined without due consideration 
of the psychological problem.“ 


This was an important insight. What Wedemeyer was suggesting was 
that psychological warfare should be integral to the strategic planning 
process, rather than an afterthought to those plans. The lack of under- 
standing by senior commanders and staffs of the crucial distinction 
between thuse two approaches has historically plagued the work of psycho- 
logical warfare planners. Wedemeyer’s tentative recognition of this conflict 
represented an important doctrinal advance, but one that was not always 
adhered to by his successors. 


With that thought as background, Wedemeyer outlined for Bradley 
“a new approach” that the P&O was prepared to initiate: 


1. We will select a small group of experienced, forward thinking, 
young planners and assign them the task of developing in broad 
outline a war plan based on the following single war objective: to 
cause the people of Soviet Russia to overthrow their present total- 
itarian government and to render them maximum practicable assis- 
tance in this undertaking. 


2. It is expected that such a plan will develop to the greatest possible 
extent the full capabilities of a psychological warfare approach. It 
may produce a radically different scheme of military operations 
from that contemplated under the HALFMOON concept. 


3. When this plan is developed, if it appears to have sufficient merit, 
we will then suggest that you present it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for joint consideration.“ 


Despite its grandiose objective, Wedemeyer’s proposal offered another 
important insight: the importance of assessing, and perhaps acting upon, 
the potential psychological vulnerabilities of a society. 
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Bradley’s response was guarded, stating that while the proposal was “a 
good idea,” it “might be impracticable as a line of action, but on the other 
hand it may not.” He conceded that, in any event, “it would furnish some 
ideas for modification of HALFMOON.” There is little indication, how- 
ever, that much resulted from Wedemeyer’s proposal, partly because he 
was unable to pry away from other divisions the caliber of planners needed 
for the task envisaged.” 


While not enough to satisfy some like General McClure, some work 
had been done in Army psychological warfare, both at the staff level and 
in the field. In June 1947, based on a directive from the Director of 
Organization and Training, WDGS, an experimental “Tactical Informa- 
tion Detachment” had been activated at Fort Riley, Kansas. The detach- 
ment sent teams, equipped with loudspeakers and leaflets, to participate in 
Army field maneuvers in the continental United States, the Caribbean 
area, and Hawaii. (The Tactical Information Detachment was to be the 
only operational psychological warfare troop unit in the US Army when 
the Korean war erupted in June 1950.) Studies were started by Headquar- 
ters, AGF, for a cellular combat propaganda unit to replace the mobile 
teams of the MRB companies used in World War II. Psychological warfare 
extension courses were prepared by the Army General School at Fort Riley, 
primarily for specialists in the Military Intelligence Reserve.” 


In September 1948, at the Department of the Army, P&O prepared 
a “tentative Psychological Warfare Plan (Army)” for wartime, which 
included estimates of Special Staff personnel needed at theater, army, and 
corps levels, as well as operating personnel needed to serve tactical units 
down to the level of regimental combat teams. Staffing of this tentative 
plan followed, but in late December 1948 it was determined that “no action 
is required or possible since, until higher authority has determined the 
degree of Army responsibility in PW [psychological warfare], the degree 
of Army need for TO&E units cannot be determined.” ® At the end of 
1948, then, the Army was still gingerly feeling its way, waiting for “higher 
authority” to decide the extent of its role in psychological warfare. 


In early 1949 some movement to provide for national overt psycho- 
logical warfare planning began. In February, the NSC agreed that an 
organization for the peacetime planning of overt psychological warfare 
should be established within the State Department and directed the NSC 
staff to prepare a proposed directive on the subject. The directive estab- 
lished an organization consisting of a director appointed by the Secretary — 
of State, consultants from the other agencies, as well as liaison from the 
CIA. The organization was to be charged with planning and preparation 
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“for the coordinated conduct of foreign and domestic information pro- 
grams and overt psychological operations abroad in the event of war or 
threat of war as determined by the President.” A similar planning function 
previously assigned to the SWNCC Subcommittee on Special Studies and 
Evaluations was to be terminated, according to the directive. While there 
was some disagreement among the military services about certain revisions 
to the proposed directive, they were resolved—at least initially—to support 
it in the interest of expediting the action. As General Maddocks (who had 
replaced General Wedemeyer as director of P&O) penned on a memo- 
randum to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Combat Operations, 
General Wedemeyer: “P.S. The important underlying factor in this matter 
is to get started. The directive can be amended as need therefor arises, after 
the group starts work.” *' To this, General McClure undoubtedly would 
have added, ‘““Amen!” 


The Carroll Report 


One reason the Army moved rather hesitantly in psychological war- 
fare was that the Secretary of the Army, Kenneth C. Royall, was himself 
concerned about Army involvement in this activity. He definitely opposed 
any association with covert operations, stating in June 1948 that he did not 
want the Army “even to know anything about it.” ** However, through the 
combined efforts of two civilian members of his staff—Under Secretary 
William H. Draper and Assistant Secretary Gordon Gray—and General 
Wedemeyer, Royall gradually relented at least to the point of allowing 
more participation by the Army in overt psychological warfare. 


Under Secretary Draper started the ball rolling by employing a civil- 
ian consultant, Wallace Carroll, to prepare a study about the Army’s role 
in current psychological warfare activities. Carroll’s study, forwarded to 
Draper on 24 February 1949, recommended that a separate “unit” be 
established to take charge of the Army’s psychological warfare re- 
sponsibilities. The “unit” would be headed by a general officer or qualified 
civilian, who would coordinate with the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and 
Operations (who at this time was General Wedemeyer).*° 


Apparently, Draper made the results of Carroll’s study available to 
Secretary Royall, because in a.subsequent discussion between General 
Wedemeyer, the Secretary, and Assistant Secretary Gray, Wedemeyer 
reported that “Mr. Royall has changed somewhat in his view in that he 
accepts that we in the Department of the Army must participate a little; 
in fact, it was pointed out to him by Mr. Gray that we are actually 
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participating in Europe. Mr. Royall wants this activity under a civilian 
Secretary and has designated Mr. Gray to supervise same.‘ ** 


In this report to the Chief of Staff, General Bradley, Wedemeyer 
stated that Gray subsequently asked him (Wedemeyer) to propose to the 
Secretary an organization with Gray as head, a civilian assistant for psy- 
chological warfare, and a group of 8 to 10 officers in the Plans and Oper- 
ations Division. Wedemeyer concluded by reminding the Chief that “Mr. 
Royall is very desirous that the uniformed services should not be involved 
too much in psychological warfare, but he does accept certain limited 
responsibilities in the Department.” The Deputy Chief of Staff for P!ans 
and Operations apparently thought that even this lukewarm endorsement 
represented progress since Royall had told him a year earlier that “the 
Army would have no part in psychological warfare and he admonished me 
definitely not to participate in such activity.” © 


Responding promptly to Gray’s request, on 17 March 1949 General 
Wedemeyer forwarded to Secretary Royall the following memorandum: 


1. Mr. Gordon Gray asked me to discuss Psychological Warfare with 
Mr. Carroll, a civilian consultant, whom Mr. Draper employed to 
investigate realistic and minimum Army participation. Mr. Carroll 
prepared a study which I have analyzed carefully. Further, I talked 
to officers who have had experience in the psychological field. 


2. Last Saturday Mr. Gray and I had a discussion concerning Army 
participation that would be acceptable to you, and also that would 
insure a realistic and yet not embarrassing role for the Army. 


3. I recommend that Psychological Warfare be supervised by 
Mr. Gray as a responsibility of his office. A small group of officers 
could be located in P&O where they would coordinate with the 
Internationa) Group and the Strategic Planning Group of that 
Division of the General Staff. Mr. Gray should have a civilian 
assistant whose primary function would be to handle all psycho- 
logical warfare matters for him and to maintain appropriate con- 
tacts with the State Department. This fatter Department in the 
final analysis should be responsible for all Psychological Warfare 
matters of policy and for the coordination of Psychologica) Warfare 
activities. The Army should do nothing except with the cognizance 
and at the request of the State Department. I had hoped to talk to 
you personally about the above matter; however, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are in almost continuous session and it has not been possible 
to do so. Mr. Gray asked me a few days ago to express my views to 
you concerning this subject; hence this memo.*° é 
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It was a masterful example of bureaucratic persuasion. Using the 
recommendation of an outside civilian consultant to pry an opening in 
Royall’s opposition, Draper, Gray, and General Wedemeyer worked to- 
gether to tactfully nudge the Secretary toward accepting some increase in 
Army psychological warfare planning. Royall’s sensitivity on the subject 
undoubtedly influenced the Army’s ambivalence toward psychological 
warfare. His resistance is the one notable exception during the period of 
this study of an important civilian Army official who adamantly opposed 
Army activity in psychological warfare. Indeed, the converse was more 
often the case; civilian officials frequently found it necessary to prod uni- 
formed Army leaders into a greater effort in psychological warfare. Such 
was to be the case with Gordon Gray, who succeeded Royall as Secretary 
of the Army on 20 June 1949. 


Gordon Gray—Revival of Interest 


Not surprisingly, the emphasis on increased Army participation in 
psychological warfare urged upon Royall near the end of his tenure was 
continued by his successor. And with this apparent upswing in interest by 
the Army, again the advice of Brigadier General Robert A. McClure was 
sought. “Dear Bob,” wrote the new Director of Plans and Operations, 
Major General Charles L. Bolte, on 7 July 1949: 


You will recall that some time ago we talked briefly about the dis- 
solution or disappearance of adequate planning for other measures in 
the field of psychological warfare, since the war. I recall that you 
expressed some concern over the fact that this matter was not receiving 
adequate, if any, attention on the part of the appropriate authorities, 
at least in the Military Establishment.” 


In view of McClure’s consistent criticism to that effect since the end 
of World War II, this last assertion suggests considerable understatement. 


Bolte continued: 


I think that you will be relieved to know that the matter is being 
revived and that some measures are to be taken to restore us to a more 
adequate position. In that connection I have been asked to suggest, or 
secure the suggestions of, some names of possible candidates for ap- 
pointment to a civilian position in the Office of the Secretary of the 
Army. I thought possibly you might have in mind the names of some 
appropriate individuals. 
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McClure, who by now had moved from New York to Fort Ord, 
California, to be the Assistant Division Commander of the 4th Infantry 
Division, answered Bolte promptly. Grousing about having received un- 
expected orders transferring him to the Northern Military District of 
Vancouver Barracks (“The orders gave me only one week to pack up and 
move which shows the consideration which the Army usually gives to the 
domestic side of life’), McClure nonetheless applauded the apparent re- 
surgence of interest: “I am very pleased with the contents of your letter and 
to realize that the D of A [Department of the Army] is at last waking up 
to the importance of one of its major weapons—a weapon which can be 
used without repercussions of an atomic bomb category.” He went on to 
recommend several candidates for the civilian position, providing a thumb- 
nail sketch of each person’s qualifications. °* 


McClure’s letter was en route to General Bolte when, on 11 July, a 
meeting was held in the Secretary of the Army’s office to report on the 
progress of psychological warfare organization within the Department of 
the Army. This much was clear: (1) a civilian “supervisor” for psycho- 
logica) warfare would be located in the Office of the Assistant Secretary, 
(2) a small working group for psychological warfare would be established 
in P&O, and (3) a nucleus of information operators would be formed in the 
Office of the Chief of Information. 


What was not clear, however, was the relationship between the civilian 
“supervisor” and the team of officers in P&O. General Wedemeyer’s un- 
derstanding was that the civilian “should not be in a position of authority 
within P&O nor violate the chain of command... but should merely 
‘monitor’ the PW [psychological warfare] functions of P&O along with 
PW functions of other components of the Department of the Army.” The 
Secretary’s understanding of the matter was quite different, as reported in 
Wedemeyer’s memorandum for record: 


Mr. Gray stated the matter more forcefully . . . [he] specifically indi- 
cated that the civilian “supervisor” was not merely to monitor but was 
to take a real part in the work concerning PW and he said, in essence, 
“if, as things develop, we run into a difficulty six or eight or twelve 
months from now, and if we do operate we are sure to run into a 
difficulty sooner or later, I want to be able to say that it was not just 
a military matter but that it was a fool civilian mixed up in it. I am 
thinking this way for the protection of the military.” ° 


Another interesting aspect of this meeting was the advice provided by 
Professor Pau! Linebarger, a civilian consultant and author of a recently 
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published book on psychological warfare. Linebarger offered his views on 
desirable qualifications for the civilian “‘supervisor,” suggesting that P&O 
could not fulfill its psychological warfare responsibilities unless the officers 
designated were assigned full time and given the opportunity for travel. 
General Bolte, Director, P&O, was reluctant to endorse this latter sug- 
gestion, indicating, “as he had indicated from time to time at other points 
in the conference, that the responsibility should be written out for P&O in 
full but that any external attempt to freeze or commit P&O personnel or 
structure would be unfortunate.” © 


The 11 July meeting provides a valuable snapshot of the state of 
psychological warfare at the Department of the Army in mid-1949: 
Gordon Gray, only a month into his new office, intensely interested in 
psychological warfare and forcefully exerting his authority in terms of 
organization, yet also alert to the political sensitivity of the subject; Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer and General Bolte, interested in the subject but wary 
about its effect on traditional concerns of chain of command and lines of 
authority, and perhaps slightly resentful of civilian influence in this field, 
especially when a myriad of more familiar “purely military” problems 
competed for their attention (for example, General Bolte’s resistance to 
“external” pressures on him to dedicate officers solely to psychological 
warfare); Professor Linebarger, the civilian consultant, naturally anxious 
to see this specialized subject receive greater attention, and perhaps just a 
little impatient with the less-than-total endorsement of psychological war- 
fare by military leaders. Such was the range of emotions and attitudes on 
psychological warfare, all of which combined to portray a picture of hesi- 
tancy and slow progress within the Department of the Army 1!1 months 
before the Korean war would erupt. 


Because many Army leaders still considered psychological warfare a 
new development, such hesitancy is understandable. Even though the 
Army had used psychological warfare in World War II, the Director of 
Organization and Training in May 1949 lumped it together with atomic 
warfare, radiological defense, biological warfare, guided missiles, and sub- 
versive warfare as ‘new developments [of warfare] or modifications of 
previous developments.” General Bolte, Director of P&O, thought it pre- 
mature to parcel out responsibilities for these topics to specific General 
Staff agencies until their roles and uses were better understood. Instead, he 
recommended that all General Staff divisions designate contact officers for 
discussions of the developments under P&O monitorship.*' 


Further, military service schools also were giving little attention to the 
subject of psychological warfare. A student committee report prepared at 
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the Armed Forces Information School, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, in 
June 1949 concluded that there was no course in psychological warfare at 
any service installation adequate to provide the necessary knowledge for an 
Information and Education officer.° The Ground General School curricu- 
lum at Fort Riley offered 9 hours of instruction, the Command and General 
Staff School, 1 hour; tentative and draft field manuals were being used in 
schools and for extension courses; no training programs for Reserves were 
available or planned—all of which led to the admission in a P&O memo- 
randum on 4 October 1949 that “much remains to be done if the Army is 
to be ready to fulfill its operational and mobilization responsibilities in the 
field of psychological warfare.” © 


By early 1950, Secretary Gray was beginning to suspect the same. He 
decided to query the new Chief of Staff, General J. Lawton Collins (who 
had succeeded General Bradley in August 1949), with a memorandum on 
7 February 1950: 


As you know, I am keenly interested in the prompt and effective 
development of psychological warfare within the Army. 


I should like to have a report on the status of this matter by February 
15th. 


In this connection, I am particularly interested in what consideration 
has been given to psychological warfare in conjunction with the cur- 
rent reorganization within the General Staff. 


There was not much progress to report to the Secretary of the Army. 
The opening paragraph of “Report on the Army Psychological Warfare 
Program,” in fact, was a classic example of the type of bureaucratic gob- 
bledygook often used to obfuscate an issue: 


While definite progress has been made in the last six months in the 
development and execution of a psychological warfare program within 
the Army, much remains to be accomplished. The establishment of a 
sound, comprehensive program and the effective carrying out of the 
many tasks and activities under such a program includes the solution 
of many problems which are interrelated and the solution of which is 
dependent upon the sequential and systematic development and com- 
pletion of the more fundamental aspects of the overall program. An 
effort has been made, however, to meet the higher priority require- 
ments in all important areas of the program as developed to date. 
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Gray undoubtedly had to reread that paragraph, and even then proba- 
bly wondered exactly what he had been told. In essence, the report stated 
that some progress had been made in operational planning, in the prepara- 
tion of draft Tables of Organization and Equipment for troop units, and in 
nonmateriel research. Progress had been slow, however, in staff organiza- 
tion for psychological warfare, doctrine and techniques, personnel and unit 
training, training literature and training aids, materiel, and intelligence 
requirements. Most of the report, in fact, discussed problem areas and 
actions that needed to be taken. In this last category was the expressed need 
for a “school center for psychological warfare at which tactical doctrine, 
techniques, training literature and tactical studies can be prepared.” © The 
Psychological Warfare Center, created almost 2 years later at Fort Bragg, 
would eventually fill that void. 


Probably of greatest interest to the Secretary, however, was the re- 
port’s statement that an increase in organization and staff personnel for 
psychological warfare would shortly be recommended—of interest, no 
doubt, because Gray had been waiting patiently since March 1949 for 
progress on this matter. 


Finally, the report tactfully asked the Secretary to be patient and 
recognize the difficulties inherent in dealing with a new function: “For an 
appreciable period of time, the development and execution of a psycho- 
logical warfare program will be essentially a ‘pioneering’ effort and will 
depend primarily upon initiative, constant direction, and follow-up pro- 
vided by the General Staff and by Plans and Operations Division in partic- 
ular.”*’ The North Korean invasion was only 4 months away at the time 
of this report, and Gordon Gray was to leave his office within a month. 


“Only a Start”: Prelude to Korea 


If the Army Staff thought that the new Secretary of the Army would 
lessen the pressure for more progress in psychological warfare, they were 
soon disabused of that notion. On 29 May 1950, within 5 weeks of re- 
placing Gordon Gray, Frank Pace, Jr., sent the Chief of Staff 2 memo- 
randum clearly outlining his interest in the subject: 


1. On 7 February 1950, Secretary Gray requested a report on the 
status of psychological warfare development within the Army with 
particular reference to whiat organizational provision had been 
made within the Department of the Army for the direction and 
development of Army capability in this field. It is my understanding 
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that a plan to authorize the establishment of a Psychological War- 
fare Branch in G-3, Operations, and to provide adequate staffing 
was approved on the condition that spaces be provided from within 
G-3’s current personnel ceiling. 


N 


. Like Mr. Gray, whose views on the subject of Psychological War- 
fare are similar to mine, I believe the prompt development of the 
capabilities of the various responsible agencies and departments of 
the government to execute Psychological Warfare operations under 
terms of reference established by the National Security Council is 
vital to the national security. The Department of the Army, of 
course, has a definite responsibility for psychological warfare devel- 
opinent insofar as it affects national security and the conduct of = 
military operations. 


3. Please keep me advised on the progress being made in the establish- 
ment of the contemplated branch to handle this activity for the 
Department of the Army and in the procurement of necessary 
personnel. 


Some, but not much, progress had been made. Shortly after the status 
report to Secretary Gray in mid-February, a study forwarded to the Chief 
of Staff recommended additional personnel for both psychological warfare 
and special operations, and a separate branch, designated the Subsidiary 
Plans Branch, in the Plans Group, P&O, for that purpose.” 


A requirement had been established for approximately 16 officers with 
specialized qualifications in psychological warfare and special operations 
for assignment to Headquarters, Department of the Army; US Army, 
Europe; Army Field Forces (AFF); and to the Command and General 
Staff College, with the first 5 officers to be available July 1951. The 


Personnel Division (G-1) was asked to provide a civilian graduate course 
in international relations to furnish supplemental background in psycho- 
logical warfare and special operations for the officers selected. A job de- 
scription was designed, stating that the officers selected “must have had 
direct experience in, or be thoroughly familiar with, the conduct of psycho- 
logical warfare or of clandestine and paramilitary operations in support of 
military operations.” Letters were sent to major subordinate headquarters 
announcing the program.” 


“G-~3, Operations (the redesignated Plans and Operations Division) 
initiated a series of conferences with Headquarters, AFF, in Fort Monroe, 
Virginia, to discuss delineation of responsibilities for psychological war- f 
fare. The first conference was scheduled for 29 March 1950. One of the 
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items G-3 proposed for discussion at this conference is worthy of note: 
“Preparation and conduct of specialized school courses for Psychological 
Warfare student personnel, and of general indoctrination courses for all 
students, including consideration of the desirability of establishing a 
‘school center’ (preferably as a part of, or as a section in, an existing Army 
school).””! While agreeing that psychological warfare deserved greater 
emphasis, AFF pointed out that personnel and fiscal limitations presented 
“a perplexing problem.” The Tactical Information Detachment (2 officers 
and approximately 20 men) represented an encouraging start, as did the 
psychological warfare extension courses “now nearing completion,” and 
the limited but valuable training material assembled. “‘But we admit that 
this is only a start,” wrote Major General Robert Macon, Deputy Chief, 
AFF, to the G-3.” 


“Only a start” also accurately described the situation at Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army. In answer to Secretary Pace’s primary 
question in his 29 May memorandum, the G-3 replied that the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Branch would be activated “about 1 August” if necessary 
personnel savings were effected as a result of an ongoing G-3 survey.” 
Fifteen months and two Secretaries of the Army after Kenneth Royall’s 
instructions to establish such a branch, the Army Staff was still searching 
for the necessary personnel spaces. 


Thus, four-and-a-half years after General Lemnitzer and General 
McClure had urged continued development of psychological warfare, the 
Army was ill-prepared in terms of personnel, equipment, and organization. 
On the eve of the Korean war, it had made “only a start” toward devel- 
opment of a psychological warfare capability. 
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THE INTERWAR YEARS, PART II: 
UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 


If the Army’s capability to conduct overt psychological warfare was 
meager in June 1950, its unconventional warfare capability was non- 
existent. It was not supposed to have such a capability in peacetime; NSC 
10/2 gave the responsibility for covert paramilitary activities to the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA) in June 1948. This is not to say, however, 
that the Army did not consider developing such a function. It did—and the 
story of the Army’s tentative first steps in this field during the interwar 
years is an important link in the decisions that ultimately led to creation of 
the 10th Special Forces Group in early 1952. 


The Airborne Reconnaissance Units 


As we have seen, the impetus for the initiation of covert activities after 
World War II did not originate in the Central Intelligence Group, the 
forerunner of the CIA. Rather, it came from Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson in late 1946, prompting discussion among agencies initially on 
the subject of psychological operations.’ Within the Department of the 
Army, Patterson directed in August 1946 that a letter be sent to the 
Commanding General, Army Ground Forces (AGF), indicating that “air- 
borne reconnaissance agents” were successfully employed during World 
War II under the supervision of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS). 
Since the inactivation of OSS, the letter stated, no branch in the War 
Department was interested in the development of “airborne recon- 
naissance.” AGF was therefore asked to prepare a study and submit rec- 
ommendations on the desirability and organization of such a unit.? The 
War Department General Staff (WDGS) received the study in February 
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1947. Included in the study’s recommendations was a request for an ex- 
perimental unit of 6 officers and 35 enlisted men. The Military Intelligence 
Division (MID) within WDGS recommended approval of the study, 
noting: 


The airborne reconnaissance units are of a special type which is essen- 

tial in war time and is one of the types developed by OSS. It is essential 

that such a unit be maintained in peace time to develop techniques and 7 
doctrines of employment and that the knowledge of this doctrine and 

technique be made known by teaching in appropriate schools.’ 


Concurring with MID’s recommendations, the Director of Organiza- 
tion and Training approved the study in April and directed the Com- 
manding General, AGF, to develop tactics, techniques, and training for the 
proposed unit. A Table of Organization and Equipment (TO&E) was also 
to be prepared and submitted to the War Department; the necessary per- 
sonnel spaces would be provided when activation of the unit was directed.‘ 


Events of the next 18 months, however, showed the difficulties that a 
military bureaucracy faces when trying to create a new entity, especially 
during periods of fiscal and personnel constraints. By the middle of 1948, 
staff officers from Headquarters, AGF, were corresponding with Colonel 
Ray Peers, former commander of Detachment 101, OSS, to seek advice on 
organizational concepts for “the Airborne Recon Company, or as we have 
named it, the Ranger Group.”* The title “Ranger Group” demonstrated 
the confusion that often occurred when the Army grappled with creating 
an “unconventional” organization, particularly one with no formal prede- 
cessors in Army history. This is borne out in Major Ernest Samussen’s 
letter to Colonel Peers, in which he noted that “we have strayed in many 
respects from your recommendations. This is largely due to our efforts to 
make a military organization which can be composed of cells of minimum 
size, and is thereby capable of being made into a TO&E.”® 


The confusion over what to call the new unit reflected differing ideas 
about how the unit would be used. A War Department paper discussed 
adding one “Ranger Group” to the General Reserve Troop Basis, noting 
that the proposed unit would not accomplish the purpose its author (appar- 
ently a Colonel Conrad) envisaged “if approved from an OSS point of 
view.” This was in September 1948; Army Field Forces (formerly AGF) , 
was still working on a TO&E for the Ranger Group that was not expected 
to be approved before January 1949,’ 


Circulation of the proposed TO&E among the staff at Army Field 
Forces did not clear up the confusion. The developing unit was a hybrid 
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organization that combined Ranger and OSS concepts; witness the pro- 
posed Ranger group mission “to organize and conduct overt and covert 
operations behind enemy lines thereby assuming functions formerly per- 
formed by units of the OSS.” The group of approximately 115 officers and 
135 enlisted men would be attached to Army groups or armies or both to 
perform tactical missions. Its capabilities would include conduct of sabot- 
age and surprise attacks in the enemy’s rear areas; “black” psychological 
warfare and propaganda; collection of information by reconnaissance and 
espionage; development, organization, control, and supply of resistance 
groups; recruitment, training, and direction of foreign civilian agents; 
control of captured enemy agents and assisting intelligence staffs in coun- 
terespionage; and the organization and control of escape systems in enemy- 
held territory.® 


From an “OSS point of view,” this organizational concept should have 
been unacceptable. It attempted to lump together missions and capabilities 
of Rangers and Commandos with those of Special Operations and Oper- 
ational Group elements of OSS. It combined the tactical with the strategic. 
The mission statement said “OSS,” but the title was “Ranger”; the mission 
statement also said “tactical,” but the capabilities belied OSS precepts, 
and General Donovan himself had drawn a distinction between the mis- 
sions of Rangers and Commandos and those of the OSS. 


Eventually Ranger units were formed and used in Korea, but they 
were not the OSS-type of “unconventional warfare” organizations that 
Secretary of War Patterson probably had in mind when he first raised the 
issue in 1946. The dialogue on “Airborne Reconnaissance Units/Ranger 
Groups” during 1946-48 clearly showed OSS’ influence on Army thinking 
and presaged similar discussions in the early 1950s prior to the formation 
of the 10th Special Forces Group. 


Another example of early Army thinking on unconventional warfare 
was a study of special and subversive operations done in late 1947 by the 
Organization and Training Division, Department of the Army Staff. Its 
stated purpose was “‘to study special and subversive operations to deter- 
mine the desirability of including instruction and study of such operations 
in the school system.”’® It considered special operations to be the activities 
of US troops to activate or support both resistance groups and small unit 
operations behind enemy lines. Secret intelligence, morale operations 
(“black” propaganda), and psychological warfare were not included in the 
study. 
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Relying heavily on OSS historical data, including the seven volumes 
of the official War Report of the OSS, (which had not been approved for 
release at that time), the study concluded that “special operations of a 
subversive nature” offered great potential that “no commander should 
ignore” in his support of wartime military operations. The study’s recom- 
mendations included providing 4 to 6 hours of instruction on the subject in 
appropriate service schools, continued study of the capabilities and de- 
sirable organization for special operations, and the creation of a “special 
operations company.” That last recommendation was followed by the com- 
ment that “this notion should be deferred pending receipt of recommen- 
dations from the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding a proposal to establish a 
guerrilla warfare corps. '° 


JCS and NSC Activities 


The JCS proposal referred to was actually a series of studies on 
guerrilla warfare that culminated on 17 August 1948 in JCS 1807/1, a 
memorandum forwarded to the Secretary of Defense. Pertinent aspects of 
that memorandum were as follows: 


— 


. The United States should provide itself with the organization and 
the means of supporting foreign resistance movements in guerrilla 
warfare to the advant2ze of United States national security during 
peace and war. 


N 


. Guerrilla warfare should be supported under policy direction of 
NSC. 


. Agencies for conducting guerrilla warfare can be established by 
adding to the CIA’s special operations functions the responsibility 
for supporting foreign resistance movements and by authorizing the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to engage in the conduct of such operations. 


ee 


4. Primary interest in guerrilla warfare should be that of CIA 
in peacetime and NME [National Military Establishment] in 
wartime. 


“an 


. A separate guerrilla warfare school and corps should not be estab- 
lished [emphasis added]. Instead, NME, in coordination with State 
Department and CIA, should select personnel, give them necessary 
training in established Army schools, supplemented by courses in 
other military and State Department schools. 
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6. The trained personnel should not be permanently separated from 
their original service. They should be available on call for introduc- 
tion into countries to organize, direct, and lead native guerrillas. "' 


The JCS was clearly backing away from the idea of establishing a 
“guerrilla warfare corps” within the military services. Why? Because dur- 
ing this same period the CIA was beginning to establish its position in the 
field of covert activities. Driven by the impetus of the cold war, the Na- 
tional Security Council in December 1947 gave the CIA responsibility for 
the conduct of covert psychological operations (NSC 4/A), and in 
May 1948 expanded that charter with NSC 10/2 to include the following: 


Any covert activities related to propaganda; preventive direct action, 
including sabotage, antisabotage, demolition and evacuation meas- 
ures; subversion against hostile states, including assistance to under- 
ground resistance movements, guerrillas and refugee liberation 
groups; and support of indigenous anti-Communist elements in threat- 
ened countries of the free world.'? 


To carry out these activities for the CIA, the Special Procedures 
Group was established in December 1947. After NSC 10/2 was issued, it 
was replaced by the Office of Special Projects, which was soon renamed the 
Office of Policy Coordination.'? Apparent in all of these JCS and NSC 
actions during the late 1947-early 1948 period was a shifting of re- 
sponsibility for covert activities to the CIA. 


The Army Staff's reaction to this shift was cold war enthusiasm mixed 
with caution about jurisdictional prerogatives. For example, in a May 1948 
memorandum to the Secretary of the Army about NSC 10, Plans and 
Operations Division (P &0) made these comments: 


P&O considers that there is an urgent need for a Director of Special 
Studies [eventually the Office of Special Projects in NSC 10/1 and 
NSC 10/2] under NSC who has a directive to strengthen and extend 
covert operations with the objective of defeating communism in the 
present “cold war.” A coordinated national effort can win the “war of 
words” by proving that our American way of life is approaching that 
ideal desired by all mankind. However, it is believed that the authority 
of this Director should not infringe on the wartime prerogatives of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff concerning plans for the conduct of a war.'* 


And in a 2 June memorandum to the Secretary, P&O suggested changes 
to a CIA report on NSC 10 to correct portions “which appear to infringe 
upon the JCS responsibilities concerning training and war plans,” as well 
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as to correct “the implication that similarity in operational methods in 
covert intelligence activities and covert operations makes the CIA the sole 
agency to conduct such operations.” '> This latter point reveals a touch of 
resentment concerning the CIA’s movement into the covert operations 
field. 


Secretary of the Army Royall had little doubt on this subject, how- 
ever. On the following day, he emphatically stated “that despite the recom- 
mendations of the Army staff, he did not want a representative of the Army 
to be a member of the special services group [eventually the CIA’s Office 
of Special Projects], and further that he does not want the Army to get into 
covert activities or even to know anything about it.” '® 


Despite Royall’s reluctance, the Army provided an officer, Colonel 
Ivan D. Yeaton, to represent both the JCS and the Secretary of Defense to 
the CIA’s Office of Special Projects, in accordance with NSC 10/2.1.'’ The 
new office was to p’..n and conduct covert operations “in time of peace,” 
under the policy guiuance of an operations advisory committee composed 
of representatives from the State and Defense Departments. Such plans 
and operations would be “coordinated with and acceptable to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for wartime covert operations.” '® 


The NSC 10/2 directive had already assigned responsibility for covert 
operations to the CIA. The military services agreed to this because of their 
strong desire to “do something” about the perceived threat of communism 
and because of their reluctance to openly associate with the “dirty tricks” 
business. At the same time, the services, particularly the Army, sensitive to 
their institutional prerogatives, resisted any interpretations that would 
deprive them of a voice in the conduct of wartime covert operations. The 
planning and preparation responsibilities for such wartime activities, how- 
ever, were a potential area for ambiguity and discord, as we shall see later. 


Creation of the Office of Special Projects did not mean that the 
military ceased to think about unconventional warfare. In response tc a 
request from the Secretary of Defense to continue examining 
“unconventional operations,” the JCS formed an ad hoc Guerrilla Warfare 
Subcommittee to prepare a study on guerrilla warfare. (Interestingiy, the 
subcommittee was part of an ad hoc Psychological Warfare Committee.) 
The subcommittee’s study was essentially an exercise to establish those 
geographical areas of the world where it would be advantageous to have in 
place resistance movements capable of waging guerrilla warfare. The study 
established the following priorities: Central Europe, the Middle East, 
South Europe, West Europe, Scandinavia, and the Far East. The study also 
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concluded that the JCS “should retain strategic and broad policy planning 
functions of guerrilla warfare” within the National Military Establish- 
ment, and that the Army “should be assigned primary responsibility for all 
other guerrilla warfare functions.” The Navy and Air Force should have 
not primary but “collateral responsibilities” for this activity. Finally, a 
familiar theme: In time of war, the theater commanders should control 
guerrilla warfare within their areas.’ 


The Office of Policy Coordination 


Without question, the NSC 10/2 directive was perceived as a 
significant escalation of US interest in the covert side of the cold war. As 
William R. Corson states: 


The intelligence community’s reaction to the NSC’s apparently unan- 
imous endorsement and support of the “dirty tricks” authorizations 
was swift. In their view no holds were barred. The NSC 10/2 decision 
was broadly interpreted to mean that not only the President but ail the 
guys on the top had said to put on the brass knuckles and go to work. 
As word about NSC 10/2 trickled down to the working staffs in the 
intelligence community, it was translated to mean that a declaration 
of war had been issued with equal if not more force than if the Con- 
gress had so decided.” 


The principal agent for this increased emphasis on covert activities 
was to be the CIA’s Office of Policy Coordination (OPC), headed by Frank 
G. Wisner. A lawyer by training, Wisner had served with distinction in 
OSS, planning and participating in a number of imaginative operations in 
the Balkans during World War II. At the time of his selection to head 
OPC, he was serving as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied 
Countries. Although Wisner appeared by background, experience, and 
temperament to be an excellent candidate for the new post, Army intel- 
ligence leaders opposed the choice on the basis that he was “another 
Donovan who’ll run away with the ball.” Nonetheless, Secretary of State 
George Marshall was confident that Wisner was the right man, and Secre- 
tary of Defense Forrestal endorsed the choice.”! 


Since the growth of OPC during the years 1948-52 was to greatly 
influence the Army’s development of its own special warfare capability, it 
is important to understand Wisner’s view of his charter. This was outlined 
in detail in a memorandum dated 1 August 1949 to Colonel Yeaton of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.2” Wisner explained the mission of OPC in the follow- 
ing terms: 
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To plan and to execute special (covert) operations or measures which 
are designed to reinforce or to accomplish United States foreign policy 
objectives; in peacetime, to formulate and execute plans to the neces- 
sary state of readiness in order that appropriate special (covert) oper- 
ations may be executed in time of war as considered necessary by 
competent authority; in wartime, to plan and execute such special 
(covert) operations or measures as may be appropriate in the discharge 
of the OPC mission or as directed by competent authority. 


Activities of the new organization would set it apart from other gov- 
ernmental agencies principally through an important distinction: 


The techniques and means by which OPC attains its objectives differ 
from those of the Department of State and the National Military 
Establishment inasmuch as OPC operations are conducted in a covert 
or clandestine manner to the end that official United States interest or 
responsibility is not permitted to appear and if such interest should 
inadvertently appear, it can be plausibly disclaimed by this 
government. 


Specifically, OPC was responsible for the planning and conduct of the 
covert and clandestine aspects of these activities: 


1. Political warfare including assistance to underground resistance 
movements and support of indigenous anti-Communist elements in 
threatened countries of the free world. 

. Psychological warfare including “black” and “gray” propaganda. 

. Economic warfare. 

. Evacuation, including the paramount responsibility for escape and 
evasion. 

. Guerrilla and partisan-type warfare. 

. Sabotage and countersabotage. 

. Other covert operations (excluding espionage, counterespionage, 
and cover and deception for military operations). 


awn 


NAW 


Having laid out the mission and responsibilities of OPC, Wisner pro- 
ceede { to argue the necessity for a “process of mutual education, collabo- 
ration and understanding” between OPC, the Department of State, and the 
military services concerning this “new weapon in the United States arse- 
nal.” In particular, he felt that the National Military Establishment should 
“provide guidance and support with respect to such escape and evasion, 
countersabotage, sabotage and guerrilla warfare activities as may be un- 
dertaken during peacetime or which must be prepared during peacetime 
to a state of readiness for wartime execution.” ” [Emphasis added. } 
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This last point is important to highlight because differences of view 
developed later between the Army and OPC over who was responsible for 
what and to what degree in both peacetime and wartime preparation. At 
this point, however, the field appeared to be open to the CIA/OPC, and 
Frank Wisner was eager for help from the military services to launch his 
operation. 


Army Assistance to OPC 


In mid-1949, Wisner asked the Army’s assistance for training person- 
nel in guerrilla warfare, for certain logistical support, and for the nomi- 
nation of an Army officer to be chief of the “Guerrilla Warfare Group” of 
CIA; the last request was subsequently withdrawn. The Secretary of the 
Army authorized P&O to contact the CIA directly to determine in detail 
the assistance required. Lieutenant Colonel John R. Deane, Jr., P&O, was 
designated the Army’s representative for such coordination. Later, Lieu- 
tenant Colonels R. A. Baker and E. E. Baker were designated for direct 
contact in the areas of logistics and organization and training.” 


By November 1949, a series of conferences between representatives of 
the Department of the Army and the CIA had resulted in the selection of 
Fort Benning as a suitable location for a training course desired by the 
CIA. One of the CIA/OPC representatives who took part in these confer- 
ences was an Army lieutenant colonel who had served with Detachment 
101 in Burma during World War II.” 


The officer’s former experience in OSS insured him an important role 
in these Army-CIA conferences. For example, in one meeting a discussion 
of OSS theater organizations in World War II led to agreement among 
participants that the most efficient operation was one in which all clandes- 
tine organizations were brought under one head. While not committing 
OPC to a position, this former Detachment 101 member said that he felt 
“reasonably certain” that all of these plans and projects would be done with 
the knowledge and approval of theater commanders. He further expressed 
the view that the proposed joint training endeavor would help train some 
military personnel in covert activities, thus making the transition of such 
operations to JCS control in case of war a smoother task. 


On this last point, Lieutenant Colonel Deane, P&O, expressed the 
opinion that if the CIA came under JCS control during wartime, there was 
no need for the Army to organize OSS-like units in peacetime, because 
Army resistance operations would conflict with those of the CIA. Thus he 
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believed that the National Military Establishment would want to insure 
JCS jurisdiction over the CIA during wartime; in this way the Army, by 
assisting the CIA in its peacetime training program, would be laying the 
groundwork for possible future behind-the-lines support for its tactical 
ground operations. The notes on these meetings show considerable agree- 
ment on these issues between Deane and the OPC representative, as well 
as the other participants. Indeed, the importance of these early conferences 
between the CIA and the Army was not only the influence of OSS experi- 
ence, but also the degree of harmony that existed, harmony that would 
later disappear in jurisdictional squabbles.” 


As further evidence of this cooperative attitude, the Army provided 
two studies on guerrilla warfare to the CIA to assist that group in preparing 
a training program for covert operations. The studies, prepared by Major 
Materrazzi and Captain West of P&O, were forwarded with a memo- 
randum stating that the studies represented solely the individual views of 
the officers who prepared them. Nonetheless, the studies acknowledged the 
potential value of resistance operations in a future war. They also acknowl- 
edged the influence of OSS experience on those officers interested in the 
subject of covert operations. Further, both papers concluded that the Army 
should organize and train a unit in peacetime for the support of foreign 
resistance movements in the event of hostilities. Both studies had been 
prepared in early 1949, however, and with the growing prominence of the 
CIA in this field, they were apparently overtaken by events.”’ 


The Joint Subsidiary Plans Division 


The emergence of the CIA in both psychological warfare and covert 
operations, as well as the growing interest among the services in these 
activities because of increasing cold war tensions, led to the establishment 
of the Joint Subsidiary Plans Division (JSPD) in late 1949. The mission of 
this new joint agency, under the control of the JCS, was the following: 


[To] coordinate the peacetime development of psychological warfare 
and covert operations capabilities within the Armed Services, coordi- 
nate detailed military plans and other agencies of the government, 
particularly with Department of State and the Office of Policy Coordi- 
nation [CIA], and, in wartime, [to] become the means by which the 
JCS would provide continuous direction and guidance in these special- 
ized fields to commanders under their control.”* 


Rear Admiral Leslie C. Stevens was selected to be the first chief of the 
JSPD, although he had limited experience in psychological warfare and 
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covert operations. Stevens, assisted by deputies from each of the other 
services, initially had a small staff of six officers. The Army concurred in 
his nomination.” 


Actually, the principal impetus for establishment of the JSPD appears 
to have come from the CIA. In a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense 
in May 1949, the Director of Central Intelligence asked that a staff of 
service representatives be appointed to “consult with and assist CIA 
officers in the establishment of a para-military training program.” Frank 
Wisner’s request for unilateral assistance from the Army was part of this 
overall move by the CIA. The JCS considered the CIA’s request and 
determined that a need existed for the proposed training program. Their 
creation of the JSPD in November 1949, they believed, also provided the 
staff requested by the Director of Central Intelligence, and the Chief, 
JSPD, was directed to effect the necessary liaison between the CIA and the 
National Military Establishment.” 


The Army and Unconventional Warfare Prior to Korea 


By early 1950, it was clear that the responsibility for unconventional 
warfare—primarily as a result of NSC 10/2—was shifting to the CIA. The 
intelligence agency had agreed to attach liaison officers to the staffs of 
unified commands to participate in planning for specia) operations, and the 
JCS staffed a message to these commands notifying them that such liaison 
was available if they desired it.*’ Slowly but surely, the “new kid on the 
block” was becoming more active, and the services appeared willing to 
accept him. 


This is not to say that the services themselves ceased to consider the 
potential for unconventional warfare in the face of growing US-Soviet 
tensions. An excellent example of this interest was a letter from Colonel C. 
H. Gerhardt, G-2, Headquarters, 2d Army, Fort Meade, Maryland, to 
Lieutenant General Alfred M. Gruenther, Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans 
and Combat Operations. Gerhardt, who had just attended a conference 
that included General Gruenther and the Army’s Chief of Staff, General 
Arthur Collins, indicated his concern for both psychological and uncon- 
ventional warfare in this paragraph: 


Now as to the ideas: About two years back Froggy Reed of the Ord- 
nance was out here and we got talking about new developments. He 
stated that there appeared to be no new developments planned in 
sabotage equipment and other material necessary for an underground. 
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We then wrote up a short study to fit the then situation as far as doing 
something about equipment was concerned, Europe being concerned 
after being overrun by the Red Army. The stages being: first, psycho- 
logical warfare; second, an organized underground. This underground 
to be planned for now, and particularly development of equipment, 
new and streamlined explosives, radios, kits of various kinds, etc., that 
could be stockpiled—some here and some in the countries involved, 
and an organization put into being that would blossom into a re- 
sistance movement in case of invasion.”* 


When General Collins saw Gerhardt’s letter, he wrote beside the cited © 
paragraph: “I agree that something definite should be done on a plan and 
an organization.” Both the Director of Logistics and the Director of Intel- 
ligence were asked to “investigate the present status of planning on the 
matter and submit appropriate recommendations.” The resultant status 
report on covert operations summed up basically what has been discussed 
in this chapter: CIA’s responsibility, under NSC 10/2, for planning and 
conducting covert operations in peacetime; the establishment of OPC to 
implement NSC 10/2; the work of two ad hoc JCS committees to prepare 
guidance to OPC in the fields of guerrilla warfare and escape and evasion; 
the creation of the JSPD to insure “the effective discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for psychological warfare and 
covert operations”; and the Secretary of the Army’s approval on 28 July 
1949 of the provision of unilateral assistance to OPC in the field of guerrilla 
warfare.” 


The draft reply to Gerhardt’s letter left out much of the sensitive 
material contained in the status reports prepared by the Army Staff. None- 
theless, the paragraph dealing with covert operations was significant: 


We have been active on the Joint and Service levels for sometime now 
in the field of resistance movements and other allied covert operations. 
We are convinced that the utilization of indigenous manpower in 
covert operations is an important and very necessary adjunct to con- 
ventional type operations. We feel that we are making progress in 
these matters but, of course, we must proceed with considerable 
caution.* 


That statement typifies the Army’s attitude toward unconventional 
warfare during the interwar years. Prompted by Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson, the Army began considering the possibilities for a covert oper- 
ations capability patterned after OSS units as early as 1946, prior to the 
establishment of the CIA and OPC. This interest was fueled by a growing 
suspicion of Soviet intentions, but constrained by recognition of the politi- 
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cal sensitivity of such a capability during peacetime. Thus it was almost 
with a sense of relief that the services, and particularly the Army, wel- 
comed the emergence of CIA/OPC to take the primary responsibility for 
covert operations. During a period of personnel and fiscal constraints, this 
allowed the Army to concentrate on the “conventional type operations” 
with which it was more comfortable. Nonetheless, the Army could not 
entirely evade some responsibility for the embryonic development of an 
unconventional warfare capability. Thus it agreed to assist OPC in its 
initial organization and training efforts. In fact, the evidence suggests that 
some Army leaders saw limited cooperation with CIA/OPC as in their 
enlightened self-interests; that is, an opportunity to preserve some influence 
during a period when institutional prerogatives and jurisdictional bound- 
aries in a new field were in a process of flux. At any rate, the Army’s 
attitude toward uncoiuventional warfare during the interwar years was 
ambivalent. Limited though it was, however, the Army’s activity in this- 
field— particularly the doctrinal confusion that marked its tentative think- 
ing on unconventional warfare and its early interaction with the 
CIA/OPC— is important for a full understanding of the subsequent devel- 
opments that contributed to the creation of Special Forces. The first of 
these developments was the outbreak of war in Korea. 


VI 


KOREA AND THE OFFICE 
OF THE CHIEF 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


A little over 2 years after North Korean armed forces crossed the 38th 
parallel, the US Army in May 1952 established the Psychological Warfare 
Center at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. This institution encompassed a 
school for both psychological operations and Special Forces training, oper- 
ational psychological warfare units, and the first formal unconventional 
warfare force in Army history—the 10th Special Forces Group. We have 
seen that while basic planning took place during the post-World War II 
years, the Army’s capability to conduct overt psychological warfare was 
minimal in June 1950. Similarly, while embryonic thinking on uncon- 
ventional warfare took place within the Army during the interwar years, at 
the time of the outbreak of war in Korea primary responsibility for that 
activity had shifted to the CIA/OPC, or so it appeared. Thus, an exam- 
inats of the period between June 1950 and May 1952 is crucial to 
understanding the Army’s unprecedented decision to establish a center in 
which capabilities for both psychological and unconventional warfare 
would be combined at Fort Bragg. This chapter examines the impact of the 
Korean war on those decisions. 


Impetus for a Psywar Division at 
Department of the Army 


When the North Korean invasion began on 22 June 1950, a small 
Special Projects Branch existed in the G-2 Division of Headquarters 
(HQ), Far East Command (FECOM), that was charged with the re- 
sponsibility for developing strategic and tactical warfare plans. This 
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branch, headed by a civilian, J. Woodall Greene (who had been in the Far 
East since 1943), was initially confined to radio broadcasting from Japan 
and to leaflet airdrops, both of which began by 29 June. Its personnel 
shortages were partially overcome by augmentation from local State De- 
partment Information Service personnel. The Department of the Army, of 
course, was unable to furnish adequate support, due to shortages in trained 
personnel, units, and suitable equipment.' 


The situation was such that by 5 June, Secretary of the Army Frank 
Pace, Jr.—who, it will be remembered, had been prodding the Army Staff 
to get its psychological warfare house in order—showed his concern with 
a memorandum for the Chief of Staff: 


Events of the current Korean situation further confirm my views on the 
need for a Psychological Warfare organization in the Department of 
the Army. Please let me have a report on this matter showing action 
taken or being taken and, as well, such recommendations as you deem 
appropriate at this time.’ 


The Secretary was toid that action had been taken to activate a branch 
of 10 officers within the G-3 Division on 31 July 1950 to provide General 
Staff supervision of all psychological warfare and special operations activ- 
ities. Additionally, a study to determine how to provide for a nucleus of 
personnel trained in psychological warfare was in progress.’ It is interesting 
that the Army planned to combine psychological warfare and special oper- 
ations activities in the proposed branch. Even with the CIA/OPC’s grow- 
ing prominence in special operations, the Army apparently wanted to at 
least keep its hand in the game. 


Understandably, Secretary Pace was becoming impatient with the 
glacier-like movement of the Army bureaucracy on a subject of personal 
concern to him. Perhaps the most candid analysis of the Army’s slug- 
gishness was made in mid-July 1950 by a young staff officer in the G-3 
Division: 


With the transfer of primary responsibility of Psychological Warfare 
from G-2 to G-3 in January 1947, the activity reverted basically to a 
planning function insofar as the Department of the Army was con- 
cerned. Being largely a planning function, the activity consisted main- 
ly of actions on highly classified matters which seldom came to the 
attention of other General Staff Divisions and the Technical Services. 
Consequently, because of the relative newness of the activity and 
because of the high classification placed upon it, a general lack of 
information gradually developed outside of G-3 (P&O) concerning 
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Psy © logical Warfare. The low priority placed on this activity within 
G->5 .1 1948, plus the return to inactive duty of most experienced 
Psychological Warfare officers, tended to accelerate this condition.‘ 


The officer went on to state that with the outbreak of war in Korea, 
the Army again had an interest in psychological warfare operations. He 
thus recommended that the responsibilities for that field be more clearly 
delineated among the General Staff, the Technical Services, and the Chief 
of Army Field Forces.’ 


Within a month of this assessment, that old World War II psycho- 
logical warrior, Brigadier General Robert McClure, reentered the scene. In 
a “Dear Al” letter to Lieutenant General Albert Wedemeyer (who had 
recently moved from his Pentagon assignment to become Commanding 
General of the 6th Army, with headquarters in San Francisco), Major 
General Charles Bolte, the G-3, wrote that the Army’s program for psy- 
chological warfare was under review to determine “the further or- 
ganizational steps necessary to meet the operational requirements of the 
Korean situation or of a general war.” He further indicated that the 
Army’s responsibilities in this field were such that the possibility of a 
permanent staff agency, “preferably in the form of a Special Staff Di- 
vision,” should be considered for the Department of the Army. To develop 
specific recommendations on psychological warfare organization for the 
Chief of Staff, Bolte requested the presence of McClure (who was assigned 
to General Wedemeyer) for a few days because “‘I know of no one better 
qualified to assist us in that respect.” ® In less than 2 weeks, Bolte received 
this message from McClure: “Will report to you for TDY 29 August.”’ 
Help was on the way. 


Despite these steps, by the end of August the Secretary of the Army’s 
patience with the apparent lack of progress in psychological warfare orga- 
nization came to an end. His displeasure, plainly evident in a memorandum 
to the Chief of Staff, General Collins, is quoted in its entirety: 


1. I have been following the progress of the development of a psycho- 
logical warfare program within the Department of the Army with 
considerable concern. I am not at all satisfied that we are giving this 
matter attention and support commensurate with the capabilities of 
psychological warfare as a military weapon and an instrument of 
national policy. 


2. The discussion of the Army Policy Council meetings of 15 and 16 
August and my own review of the Army’s effort in this field have 
indicated that the principal difficulty for well over a year has been 
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organization and manpower. Although I am aware of the high 
caliber of work which has been performed, it is of particular con- 
cern to me that a psychological warfare organization which Mr. 
Gray approved in July 1949 has through delay in its establishment 
cost the Army the services of these spaces which for the past year 
could have been utilized in developing the Army program to a more 
comprehensive degree. Nor do I believe that with the establishment 
of a psychological warfare branch as of | August we have in fact 
assured ourselves of accomplishing desired results, if in so doing we 
are forced to rely on the Korean crisis to secure temporary spaces 
to meet personnel requirements for a unit which was not designed 
or intended to operate under wartime conditions. 


3. The establishment of a psychological warfare organization within 
the Department of the Army indicates recognition of the im- 
portance of this activity in military science. Adequate allowance 
should therefore be made in the appropriate personnel ceilings to 
afford this field the permanent spaces it requires. I do not believe 
an organization which has necessitated so many studies and taken 
so long to set up should owe its final establishment and complement 
of personnel to an emergency which may well warrant an entirely 
different type staff unit. 


4. I therefore desire that such spaces as have been allocated to psycho- 
logical warfare on a temporary basis be established on a permanent 
basis and that the nomination of suitable personnel to bring the 
recently established psychological warfare branch to required 
strength be expedited. 


5. I have asked Assistant Secretary Earl Johnson to give this matter 
of manpower for psychological warfare his personal attention.* 


This letter is important in several respects, First, the blunt tone of 
Pace’s memorandum—unusually so for correspondence between a Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of Staff—vividly demonstrates his exasper- 
ation with what he saw as footdragging by the Army on a subject he 
considered vitally important. Second, the memorandum reveals Pace’s de- 
sire to have the necessary permanent organization in place during peace- 
time, rather than rely on a crisis-imposed response to the problem. Finally, 
the memorandum is further evidence of a theme that we have seen through- 
out this study—the pressure brought to bear by civilian leaders on an Army 
somewhat reluctant to grapple with activities of an “unconventional” 
nature. 


What Secretary Pace, and his predecessors, were perhaps less sensitive 
to, however, were the genuine difficulties that personnel and fiscal con- 
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straints posed for Army leaders. Most were men who had advanced in a 
system that gave highest priority to the “conventional,” or “regular” 
units—in infantry, armor, and artillery—associated with combat arms. 
Even those senior officers who displayed interest in psychological and 
unconventional warfare capabilities found it natural, with the exception of 
a few like General McClure, to give lower priority to those activities when 
faced with the necessity of making choices. 


In any event, the Army Staff, as a result of Secretary Pace’s prodding 
and other current actions, struggled in the face of a deteriorating combat 
situation in Korea to improve its psychological warfare organization. Iron- 
ically, on the same day that Pace’s blistering memorandum was signed, 
General Bolte, the G-3, reported in a meeting in the Army’s General 
Council that McClure had arrived in Washington to advise and assist in 
preparation of recommendations to the Chief of Staff on several important 
aspects of psychological warfare, including the possibility of a special staff 
division at the Department of the Army, operations in FECOM, and 
adequate preparatory measures in the European command (EUCOM).° 


On the following day, 31 August, General Bolte forwarded a recom- 
mendation to the Chief of Staff for immed'ate activation of the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Division, Special Staff, «:ing that “‘a review of present 
organizational arrangements indicates that the Army is not prepared to 
meet its Psychological Warfare obligations,” which had greatly increased 
because of growing cold war tensions and the Korean conflict. The or- 
ganizational concept and proposed strength of 102 personnel for the new 
division were quickly approved by the Vice Chief of Staff on 1 September 
1950.' 


McClure obviously had a hand in these moves, because during the 
period 28 August to 3 September he held conferences with all the Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff; the Vice Chief of Staff; Secretary Pace; the Assistant 
Secretary‘of State, Public Affairs; and members of the Joint Staff. At the 
13 September meeting of the General Council, General Bolte reported that 
General McClure fully supported his proposal to establish a psychological 
warfare division, and that approval for it had been obtained. To effect an 
orderly transition, the Subsidiary Plans Branch of G-3 would be expanded 
to take care of psychological warfare planning. Later the activity would be 
transferred from G-3 to the new division, after final approval about its 
functions and acquisition of sufficient personnel." 
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Creation of the Office of the Chief of 
Psychological Warfare 


Despite the sense of urgency, creation of the new division did not occur 
overnight. First, there was the problem of getting authorization for the 
permanent allocation of the additional personnel needed. A more serious 
difficulty was procuring the necessary personnel trained in the specialized 
skills of psychological warfare. Since there was no basic course in psycho- 
logical warfare available within the Army—indeed, within any of the 
services—the G—3 requested that a minimum of 6 officers attend a 13-week 
course on the subject proposed by Georgetown University and scheduled to 
begin on 2 October. Admittedly, this was a stopgap measure that would not 
adequately meet the Army’s overall requirement for trained officers.'? 


There were, in fact, only seven officers qualified in psychological war- 
fare on active duty in 1950. One of these, Lieutenant Colonel John O. 
Weaver, was recruited by the Chief, AFF, to become chief of a proposed 
psychological warfare department in the Army General School at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. Weaver had served as commanding officer of the combat 
propaganda team of the 5th Army in Italy during World War II and was 
a graduate of the British psychological warfare school in Cairo. Brigadier 
General Robert McClure, in his new position as Chief, Psychological War- 
fare Division (an obvious choice!), forwarded the request for Weaver’s 
assignment to the Adjutant General. Weaver was ordered to report to Fort 
Riley by December 1950.!? 


On 31 October, General McClure held his first weekly staff meeting 
with personnel of his embryonic division. The minutes from this meeting 
give us valuable insights into McClu-e’s philosophy about psychological 
warfare and unconventional warfare. First, he stated that he had “backing 
from the top down” for psychological warfare, and that the division would 
be granted a considerable number of personnel. But then he issued a 
warning: “As a general policy, all officers assigned to this work should 
watch their step as there is an opinion prevalent among individuals not 
conversant with psychological warfare that anyone connected with the 
function is a ‘long-haired, starry-eyed’ individual.” Such a pessimistic not 
at the outset must have been disquieting to the assembled officers, particu 
larly to those who were ambitious. The statement was a commentary on th: 
Army’s attitude toward psychological warfare, or at least its attitude a 
perceived by a “true believer” like General McClure. He hastened to add 
however, “I think that there is nothing that is not ninety percent commo 
sense,” a rather pragmatic approach, perhaps to quell the apprehensions c 
his new subordinates.'* 
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McClure further stated that General Bolte agreed with him that 
unconventional warfare did not belong in G-3 and should be transferred to 
the Psychological Warfare Division. The Division, expanded from the 
Subsidiary Plans Branch, had not yet formally become a separate Special 
Staff division and therefore was still under the G-3. McClure felt that his 
new organization could be entitled “psychological warfare” and contain 
three subdivisions: psychological warfare, cover and deception, and uncon- 
ventional warfare.'> We see here not only evidence of McClure’s early 
feelings about the marriage of psychological and unconventional warfare, 
but also his tendency io give psychological warfare a relatively higher 
priority. That attitude on his part undoubtedly would influence the sub- 
sequent co-location of psychological and unconventional warfare units at 
Fort Bragg in 1952, and the selection of the title, Psychological Warfare 
Center. 


Finally, on 15 January 1951, the Office of the Chief of Psychological 
Warfare (OCPW) became officially recognized—but not without 
difficulty, as expressed in a letter by McClure to Major General Daniel 
Noce, Chief of Staff, EUCOM, on that same day: 


Orders have been issued effective today, separating this Division from 
G-3 and setting it up as a Special Staff division. With most of the stops 
pulled out, it has still taken us four months to get the administrative 
responsibility from G-3. Even in time of grave emergency the Pen- 
tagon moves slowly.'® 


Secretary of the Army Pace would have agreed with that note of exasper- 
ation. Nonetheless, a new organization, the first of its type in Army Staff 
history, had been born. Psychological warfare had evolved from a small 
section within a branch of G-3 to an office at Special Staff level with direct 
access to the Chief of Staff. 


By early February, McClure had briefed the General Council on the 
organization and function of OCPW and explained the need for a rapid 
organization of unconventional warfare. At this point his views on the 
organization of his new division were firm. Since the division had been 
recognized and published in orders, he wanted an amendment authorizing 
special operations activities, and he envisaged three divisions: propaganda, 
unconventional warfare, and support.'” 


As stated in the special regulation that later outlined its organization 
and functions, the mission of OCPW was to “formulate and develop psy- 
chological and special operations plans for the Army in consonance with 
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established policy and to recommend policies for and supervise the exe- 
cution of Department of the Army programs in those fields.” To carry out 
this mission, the office was organized into three major divisions: Psycho- 
logical Operations, Requirements, and Special Operations. Although the 
thrust of the organization was on psychological warfare, the words “and 
special operations” in the preceding mission statement and the existence of 
the Special Operations Division are highly significant because it was in this 
division that plans for creation of the Army’s first formal unconventional 
warfare capability were formulated. Both the Psychological Operations 
and Special Operations Divisions were subdivided into branches for plans, 
operations, and intelligence and evaluation, while the Requirements 
Division was primarily concerned with organization, personnel, training, 
logistics, and research needs to support both psychological and special 
operations activities.!® 


Clearly, the two major concerns of this unprecedented Army Staff 
Office were psychological and unconventional warfare (or “special oper- 
ations,” as the latter was called at this time). Over the next 16 months—a 
period of frenetic, diverse activity for General McClure and his 
staff—plans, policies, and decisions made in the Office of the Chief of 
Psychological Warfare were instrumental in the Army’s decisions to estab- 
lish the Psychological Warfare Center at Fort Bragg, to create the 10th 
Special Forces Group, and finally, to co-locate the two capabilities of 
psychological and unconventional warfare at this new center. To fully 
understand why these decisions were made, we must examine these two 
capabilities in Korea, as seen from the perspective of OCPW and particu- 
larly from that of General McClure. 


OCPW and Psychological Warfare in Korea 


Shortly after the formal establishment of OCPW, Secretary of the 
Army Pace reentered the fray to give McClure’s embryonic program a 
well-timed boost of sunport. In another of his by now well-known memo- 
randums to the Chief of Staff on psychological warfare, Pace referred to 
OCPW (one can almost sense a between-the-lines “and it’s about time!”’), 
then unequivocally presented his views on the subject: 


I am keenly interested in and concerned over the successful devel- 
opment and progress of the psychological warfare program. Its vital 
importance to national security and defense in the present emergency 
must be fully recognized by all responsible commanders and staffs 
throughout the Army.'° 
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McClure could have asked for no better entree in the struggle for 
recognition and influence that any new organization in a bureaucracy 
experiences. But the Secretary went even further; he also put in a special 
word for the special operations part of McClure’s office. Referring again to 
OCPW'’s organization, he stressed that theater commanders should use it 
as a model to put their own staffs on a sound basis: 


Such a basis should envisage the supervision of a combination of 
propaganda and unconventional warfare activities by staff or- 
ganizations that will provide for effective integration of those activities 
in such a way as to insure full support of combat operations now being 
conducted or contemplated and planned for the future.” 


Since Pace heretofore had not mentioned unconventional warfare in 
his prodding of the Chief of Staff, and since he referred in this same 
memorandum to a recent discussion with the Chief of Psychological War- 
fare and members of the Army Policy Council, one could conclude that the 


Secretary's apparent endorsement of combining psychological and uncon-. 


ventional warfare planning functions was influenced at least in part by 
General McClure’s views. The philosophy expressed by Pace’s memo- 
randum is significant, for McClure carried it forward in his relationships 
with the Far East and European theater commands and his attempts to 
influence their staff organizations, and with Headquarters, AFF, in the 
US—culminating in the co-location of psychological and unconventional 
warfare schooling and capabilities under the Psychological Warfare Cen- 
ter established at Fort Bragg in May 1952. 


The “present emergency” that Secretary Pace had referred to in his 
memorandum was, of course, the war in Korea, which had worsened with 
heightening cold war tensions with the People’s Republic of China and the 
Soviet Union. But Pace believed that the Korean situation offered an 
“especial opportunity for highly profitable exploitation” of psychological 
warfare.”' Indeed, a key feature of this period was the intense personal 
interest in the psychological warfare aspects of the conflict shown by the 
Secretary, an interest that was of great help to General McClure. 


Examples of the Secretary’s preoccupation with the subject are found 
in his numerous conversations with General McClure and frequent 
communications with the Commander in Chief, Far East Command 
(CINCFE), General Matthew B. Ridgeway. In early May 1951, Pace 
called McClure into his office, reiterated his “keen interest” in psycho- 
logical warfare, and said that “quality rather than quantity” should be the 
measure of success in using this tool. He told McClure that he had dis- 
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cussed psychological warfare with General Ridgeway and expressed his 
wish for an all out-effort in the field. Pace offered to help McClure with his 
attempts to get the Air Force to furnish a special squadron of aircraft for 
psychological and unconventional warfare purposes, and concluded the 
conference by asking the General to keep him informed of activities in the 
field and to seek his assistance if any problem developed.” Later the same 
month, the Secretary called McClure to ask whether the Army was pre- 
pared for psychological warfare activities “should the military success of 
the U.N. [United Nations] forces result in routing of th. Reds.” He also 
wanted to know if McClure was satisfied with FECOM’s performance in 
psychological warfare, and restated his interest in quality rather than 
quantity concerning production of leaflets and radio broadcasts.”? By the 
end of May, Pace was convinced that the time had come for the maximum 
use of psychological warfare in Korea, and conveyed his “great personal 
interest in the matter” to General Ridgeway.” 


Ridgeway’s reply to Pace captures the state of psychological warfare 
activities in Korea at that time. He stated his plan to materially expand the 
psychological warfare effort in support of military operations, and indi- 
cated that current leaflet operations gave priority to tactical leaflets, 
“‘whose themes can be varied on short notice to adjust propaganda empha- 
sis to fit different battle situations.” The broad themes used for the tactical 
operations included good treatment of prisoners, U.N. materiel superiority, 
and mounting enemy casualty figures. Strategic propaganda efforts in- 
cluded newssheets, troop leaflets designed to depress morale and increase 
susceptibility to forthcoming tactical propaganda, and civilian leaflets de- 
signed to arouse anti-Chinese and anti-Soviet feeling. Plans were underway 
to double the weekly leaflet effort of approximately 13 million leaflets. 
Radio broadcasts, totaling 13 hours daily in the Korean language, would 
be augmented by shortwave broadcasts in Chinese to reach Chinese troops 
in Korea as well as Chinese civilians and troops in Manchuria. While it was 
too early to determine how influential psychological warfare had been in 
the recent heavy increase in the number of enemy prisoners taken, “pre- 
liminary interrogations indicate considerable effectiveness, both by leaflets 
and by loudspeakers.” Ridgeway concluded by stating his belief that regu- 
lar psychological warfare guidance from Washington was of “considerable 
importance,” since activities were “an integral part of the worldwide US 
effort in this field and should be closely geared to activities in other areas, 
especially in the Far East.” 


Pace seized upon Ridgeway’s last point. During meetings with mem- 
bers of the Army Staff, he frequently stressed his endorsement of psycho- 
logical warfare and urged the members to give it their full support. He 
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believed that it was not receiving sufficient attention, and considered it the 
“cheapest form of warfare.” He emphasized that psychological warfare 
had to be conducted within the framework of national policy and that the 
situation during negotiations in Korea illustrated that point. Explaining 
that he felt a responsibility to “do something” to insure that necessary 
high-level Government policy views on the subject were prepared and 
properiy coordinated with field psychological warfare, he directed General 
McClure to prepare a memorandum stating “what he as Secretary of the 
Army should do” in this matter.”® 


General Ridgeway followed up his desire for “‘more positive and 
definitive policy guidance” on psychological warfare in a cable to Pace in 
August 1951. He also asked for help in providing a few qualified personnel 
for a psychological warfare planning group in FECOM, adding an inter- 
esting note concerning the qualities he most desired in those personnel: “I 
personally rate integrity and intellectual capacity above experience, for the 
latter without both of the former is a liability, not an assest.””” 


Pace’s “Personal for Ridgeway” reply again demonstrated his interest 
in this specialized field: “Psychological warfare can and must become one 
of our most effective weapons in combatting communism. I am anxious to 
take whatever steps I can to achieve this end.” Pace indicated that the 
recently established Psychological Strategy Board (PSB), headed by Gor- 
don Gray, should be able to provide the national policy guidance needed, 
and that “every effort is being exerted to make the board fully operational 
at the earliest possible date.” * As directed by President Truman, the PSB 
was created to provide more effective planning of psychological operations 
within the framework of approved national policies, and to coordinate the 
psychological operations of all governmental departments ard agencies. 


The Secretary’s attempts to influence the situation in Xurea went 
beyond these communications with FECOM. He sent a copy of Ridge way's 
cable to Gordon Gray, together with his reply. McClure alsc forwarded 
copies of the same message to the JCS, urging them to emphasize to the 
PSB that General Ridgeway’s request for high-level policy guidance ne 
included “among the foremost of the Board’s priority operational 
matters.” ” 


Secretary Pace’s intense interest in psychological warfare influenced 
the attitudes and decisions of key decisionmakers in the Far East Com- 
mand. Moreover, his enthusiasm for the subject aided General McClure in 
his endeavors to carve out a niche for OCPW within the Washington 
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bureaucracy. McClure was to make valuable use of the Secretary’s spon- 
sorship of psychological warfare, particularly in his relations with 
FECOM. 


General McClure’s attitude toward the Far East Command’s conduct 
of psychological warfare activities was mixed. On the one hand, he often 
expressed satisfaction with FECOM’s progress in this area, publicly com- 
plimented its efforts, and enthusiastically attempted to give it assistance. 
On the other hand, he was privately critical of psychological warfgx. 
operations in the Far East and felt that FECOM was not willing to Be ae 
the help offered. Undeterred, however, he intended “to put pressure on 
them to let us help them.” ” 


McClure’s primary concern was with FECOM’s organization for psy- 
chological warfare. Initially, the 1-sponsibility for psychological warfare 
resided in the G-2 Division of Headquarters, FECOM. Reflecting his own 
World War II experience in establishing PWD/ SHAEF and, more re- 
cently, OCPW, McClure believed that a special staff division combining 
both psychological and unconventional warfare functions would enhance 
its stature and ‘acilitate operations. Thus, he urged in letters, reports, and 
visits that this. step be taken. He also recommended that the Ist Radio 
Broadcasting and Leaflet (RB&L) Group become the theater operating 
agency for psychological warfare when it arrived from the United States 
later in 1951.°' At this point, in early 1951, the only US psychological 
warfare unit that the Department of the Army had been able to provide to 
FECOM was the Tactical Information Detachment, a small unit of a little 
over 20 personnel. 


When the North Koreans attacked South Korea in June 1950, the 
Tactical Information Detachment—organized at Fort Riley, Kansas, in 
1947—was the only operational psychological warfare troop unit in the 
U.S. Army. Sent to Korea in the fall of 1950, it was reorganized as the Ist 
Loudspeaker and Leaflet (L&L) Company, and served as the 8th Army’s 
tactical propaganda unit throughout the conflict.” Tactical propaganda, 
sometimes called combat propaganda, was directed at a specific audience 
in the forward battle areas and in support of localized operations.*? Mobile 
loudspeakers mounted on vehicles and aircraft became a primary means of 
conducting tactical propaganda in Korea. One noteworthy example was 
the use of a loudspeaker mounted on a C-47 aircraft that in 1951 circled 
over 1,800 Chinese Communist troops and induced them to surrender.* 


As early as 1947, while there was no real military psychological or- 
ganization in being, a small planning staff—a Psychological Warfare Sec- 
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tion (PWS)—had been created in the General Headquarters (GHQ) of 
FECOM. Although PWS had no field operating units, with hasty augmen- 
tation it did begin using leaflets and radio 2 days after the invasion. Obvi- 
ously, PWS could not efficiently support full-scale strategic operations, so 
the Ist Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet (RB&L) Group was organized at 
Fort Riley and shipped to Korea in July 1951. 


The Ist RB&L Group was specifically designed to conduct strategic 
propaganda in direct support of military operations.*° Strategic propagan- 
da was intended to further long-term strategic aims, and was directed at 
enemy forces, populations, or enemy-occupied areas.*° To accomplish these 
tasks the Ist RB&L Group had the equipment and capability to produce 
newspapers and leaflets, and to augment or replace other means of broad- 
casting radio propaganda. The group supervised 2 radio station network 
known as the Voice of the United Nations, and often produced more than 
200 million propaganda leafiets a week that were disseminated by aircraft 
or by specially designed artillery shells.*’ The leaflets expressed various 
themes. Some, for example, offered inducements for enemy soldiers to 
surrender; others were intended to bolster the morale of Korean civilians by 
proclaiming U.N. support. 


Although the RB&L group was a concept accelerated to meet the 
requirements of the Korean conflict (plans were initiated by G-3, De- 
partment of the Army, in early 1950), it performed functions similar to 
those deemed necessary to the conduct of psychological warfare in World 
War II. Its Mobile Radio Broadcasting (MRB) Company bore a direct 
ancestral linkage with the mobile radio broadcasting companies formed 
under PWD/SHAEF to conduct propaganda operations in North Africa 
and the European theater during 1944-45. In fact, the MRB companies 
were the basic units organized to perform tactical! psychological warfare 
during World War II, although radio later became an essentially strategic 
weapon that had no place in a purely tactical psychological unit.** Both the 
strategic prop: zanda concept embodied in the RB&L group and the tacti- 
cal propaganda idea expressed by the L&L company were to figure prom- 
inently in the psychological warfare capability subsequently formed as par 
of the Psychological Warfare Center in 1952. 


By April 1952, when the military situation was at a stalemate along 
the 38th parallel, three different kinds of psychological warfare were un- 
derway in Korea. “Strategic” psychological warfare was carried out by the 
Psychological Warfare Section. GHQ FECOM, located in Tokyo, the 
section having made the transition to a special staff section as recom- 
mended by McClure. The Ist RB&L Group, whose headquarters were also 
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in Tokyo, assisted GHQ FECOM in this endeavor. Leaflet operations 
blanketed North Korea with the exception of a 40-mile zone due north of 
the military lines; radio operations covered North and South Korea as well 
as parts of Manchuria and China. “Tactical” psychological warfare was 
directed by the Psychological Warfare Division, G-3, of HQ 8th Army, 
eventually located in Seoul. Assisted by the Ist L&L Company, this di- 
vision directed leaflet and loudspeaker operations within 40 miles of the 
military line of contact. “Consolidation” propaganda was carried out by 
the State Department’s US Information Service, based in Pusan. Its 
printed and visual media operations were confined to that part of Korea 
under the civil administration of the Republic of Korea government. Radio 
operations in this area were under the control of field teams of the Ist 
RB&L Group’s Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company.” 


Another concern of General McClure was the failure to use Korea as 
a profitable testing ground or laboratory. He believed that the campaign 
there provided great opportunity for both experimentation and testing of 
methods and equipment, and expressed to the Chief of Staff in August 
1951 his disappointment in the results to that point. As an example of what 
he had in mind, McClure suggested that helicopters be equipped with noise 
devices for spreading terror.” 


McClure was particularly critical of the available air support for 
psychological warfare in Korea and used every means at his disposal to try 
to improve the situation. In a “Dear Charles” letter to the G-2, GHQ 
FECOM, Major General Charles A. Willoughby, he unveiled his concerns: 


I only wish that aircraft were assigned for the tactical leafletting and 
strategic leafletting so that specific targets and timing could be given 
with an assurance that they would be hit. The New York Times 
Magazine Section two weeks ago carried a photograph of the interior 
of a C-47, showing a couple of harassed soldiers attempting to throw 
out handfuls of loose leaflets which apparently were blowing all over 
the interior. 


Referring to his own experience in World War II, McClure continued: 


I feel that the Air Forces have fallen down badly on us in not using, 
at the beginning of this trouble, the techniques that we wound up with 
in 1945, such as: special leaflet squadrons, fibre casings for leaflet 
bombs (of which there are 80,000 here in the Arsenal), regular oper- 
ations plans and orders, printing and delivery on call, etc. We are still 
putting pressures on back here but can do very little unless FEC makes 
this type of operation a military requirement." 
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During his visit to FECOM in April 1951, McClure again presented 
his views on the subject of air support, stating that “unless aircraft de- 
mands are made operations requirements, the airdrops will continue on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis.” The C-47, he believed, was inappropriate for 
leaflet drops; thus, “front line support suffers for lack of delivery by fighter 
bomber.” He recommended that a special squadron be organized for psy- 
chological and unconventional warfare purposes.” 


McClure pursued his basic themes at every opportunity. He told the 
US Air Force (USAF) Director of Operations in May that “we were using 
1918 methods of dropping leaflets over front line troops and that it was 
both inefficient and expensive,” and asked that the special air wings being 
organized to support CIA activities in Korea be used for psychological 
warfare. In June, he fired off a memorandum to the JCS recommending 
that discussions be initiated between the services in order to make max- 
imum use of all tactical aircraft for the support of psychological warfare. 
He forcefully expressed his views to both the Chief of Staff and the Secre- 
tary of the Army, both of whom tried to influence the situation through 
discussions and correspondence with their counterparts in the Air Force.” 


Writing to the Chief of Staff, FECOM, on “the question of air support 
for psychological warfare operations,” McClure charged that in actual 
practice such support was arranged locally, that the theater commander 
was unable to obtain a specific allocation of aircraft. He observed that the 
“undesirability of such a haphazard arrangement was appareut in the 
European theater during World War II and is in great measure borne out 
by what I saw and covered in my report to General Ridgeway during my 
recent inspection of psychological warfare operations in Korea.” McClure 
then boldly reiterated his proposal: “The solution we arrived at in Europe, 
and which I firmly believe is the remedy now, was to place certain specified 
aircraft under the operational control of the Psychological Warfare Staff 
of the Senior Commander.” But even before doing this, such support 
“should be determined to be an operational requirement, and this deter- 
mination should be made now, once and for all.” This was rather forceful 
language to use in addressing a three-star general and smacked of telling 
the theater commander how to do his job. Perhaps knowing that he had the 
support of the Secretary of the Army gave McClure a measure of 
confidence in this matter. At any rate, the point that he was trying to make, 
McClure believed, was basic to the whole question— psychological warfare 
must be recognized as important by the theater commander. Once that was 
established, it was “simply a question of the necessity for the theater staff 
to control its operational tools in order to fulfill its mission efficiently and 
effectively.” “ 
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This was vintage McClure. His campaign to improve the air support 
for psychological warfare in Korea illustrates the strategies and techniques 
used by this articulate, energetic “true believer” in his attempts to 
influence events in the theater commands. 


Still another example of General McClure’s technique was his reac- 
tion to “Operation Killer,” a phrase used by HQ FECOM in its press 
releases to describe operations against the North Korean and Chinese 
forces. The following passage is from a letter written to Major General 
Willoughby: 


I have personally been disturbed by the comparatively few Chinese 
prisoners we are taking, either by surrender or by capture. I realize 
that they are not fighting as the Chinese did in their civil wars in the 
three-year period that I sat along the Shankiwan Railway line. On the 
other hand, for two thousand years the Chinese have been induced to 
change sides, even to that of the Japanese, by considerations of person- 
al gain or creature comforts. Is it possible that the “Operation Killer” 
and the “Hunter Killer Teams” have been so widely publicized to 
Chinese forces that they do not believe that they would be allowed to 
surrender? The wide publicity and constant repetition of the “killer” 
intent of our operations and the gloating of the press, and apparently 
even the individuals in the Battle Area, over the numbers killed versus 
the numbers captured, has led to a good deal of unfavorable inter- 
national reactions. 


Demonstrating that he did indeed understand the perspective of the 
combat soldier, McClure added: 


I fully recognize that our troops must adopt a tough, hard-boiled killer 
attitude if they are going to not only survive, but to win these battles. 
I wonder, however, if that indoctrination, which, I repeat, is very 
necessary, needs to be widely publicized in the press and broadcast to 
our enemies.*° 


Willoughby’s response to McClure acknowledged that the “un- 
favorable psychological effects caused by recent publicity of such terms as 
‘Operational Killer’ have been recognized here, and you will note that 
8th Army news releases have avoided such phraseology.” His reply also 
indicated that he accepted several of McClure’s other suggestions on 
propaganda themes and techniques.“ Thus, through personal and official 
correspondence and discussions with key personnel, adroit use of his re- 
lationship with the Secretary of the Army, and visits to the Far East 
Command—by both himself and members of his staff—McClure kept his 
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finger on the pulse of events in Korea at the same time that he struggled 
to staff OCPW and establish a niche for his new organization within the 
Pentagon bureaucracy. 


These efforts by OCPW to help were not always appreciated by HQ 
FECOM. As an example, in January 1952, Lieutenant General Doyle O. 
Hickey, Chief of Staff, FECOM, wrote to McClure questioning a United 
Press story entitled, “Psy War Accounts for Third of POW’s.” Hickey felt 
that the story was an exaggeration: 


While psychological warfare has unquestionably been one factor in 
lowering the combat effectiveness of enemy soldiers and in influencing 
many of them to desert, it seems evident that in almost all cases the 
action of our ground troops, supported by other combat arms, remains 
the strongest and most direct reason for the capture of prisoners.“’ 


McClure demonstrated considerable tact in his response, telling 
Hickey, “I share fully your concern over the tendency to overplay the 
results of psychological warfare operations as evidenced in the United 
Press dispatch which you brought to my attention in your letter of 
13 January.” Never losing an opportunity to sell his wares, however, 
McClure further elaborated: 


On the whole, I believe that we have been successful in our determined 
effort to keep psychological warfare in a proper context within the 
“family of weapons.” My views on this point are included in the 
Secretary’s report which states: “Psychological warfare has been 
firmly recognized as an integral member of our family of weapons. 
While we realize fully that this mode of operation is not decisive by 
itself, it is also certain that, in combination with the conventional 
combat weapons, psychological warfare will contribute materially to 
the winning of wars.” 


The report that McClure referred to was the Secretary of the Army’s 
semiannual report, which was included in the Semiannual Report of the 
Secretary of Defense—illustrating again the similarity of views between 
Secretary Pace and the Chief, OCPW, on the subject of psychological 
warfare. This exchange of letters, however, also illustrates the tendency of 
conventional commanders to be sensitive to actions that appear to down- 
grade the “primary role of the combat role of the combat troops in the 
field,” as Hickey expressed it, and thus to consider psychological warfare 
as strictly an ancillary, supporting activity. As an infantry officer, McClure 
recognized this tendency, and his reply to General Hickey reflects an 
attempt both to placate the conventional commander’s view—to take a 
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balanced position, that is—and also to insure that “psywar” received the 
recognition that he felt it deserved. McClure walked this particular tight- 
rope often. 


The Psychological Warfare Section, FECOM, had other criticisms to 
make about the support received from the home front. These included a 
serious shortage of personnel with psychological warfare training or experi- 
ence, particularly during the first 18 to 24 months of the war; the lack of 
firm, prompt high-level policy guidance and operational directives; the 
limitations of current printing, loudspeaker, and dissemination equipment; 
the serious shortage of linguists; and the lack of understanding of psycho- 
logical warfare capabilities by commanders and troops at all echelons, 
which FECOM attributed to an apparently ineffective orientation program 
in the United States. FECOM finally overcame this last deficiency, it 
claimed, through high-level emphasis on, and orientation by, the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Section within the theater; at the end of the conflict, 
“all divisions and corps commanders were enthusiastic supporters of psy- 
war, demanding psywar support beyond ability of psywar agencies to 
produce.” ” 


In spite of these differences of perspective between FECOM and 
OCPW, it is apparent that General McClure and his staff genuinely strove 
both to assist FECOM to influence the organization and conduct of psycho- 
logical warfare in Korea. In large measure, these efforts were successful, 
due principally to the personal interest and sponsorship of Secretary Pace, 
to the provision of psychological warfare personnel and units by OCPW, 
and to the energetic, dedicated leadership of General McClure. Uncon- 
ventional warfare activity in Korea, however, was another story. 


OCPW and Unconventional Warfare in Korea 


General McClure’s actitude toward FECOM’s conduct of uncon- 
ventional warfare operations was similar to his views on its psychological 
warfare efforts, and perhaps even more critical. His criticisms focused on 
two broad areas: overall organization and planning for unconventional 
warfare by FECOM, and CIA involvement. 


When the Korean war started, the minimal psychological warfare 
organization that existed in FECOM exceeded the one for unconventional 
warfare. Operations were initiated in the winter of 1950 by the G-3, 8th 
Army, when it appeared that the potential existed for the use of disaffected 
North Korean civilian personnel in behind-the-lines activities. Officers and 
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enlisted personnel—many of them with no previous experience in uncon- 
ventional warfare—were recruited from within the theater to train and 
direct these native personnel in guerrilla activities. To control these oper- 
ations, the G-3 Miscellaneous Group, 8th Army, was formed; later redes- 
ignated the Miscellaneous Group, 8086th Army Unit, it finally was called 
the Far East Command Liaison Detachment (Korea), 8240th Army Unit. 
According to its Table of Distribution (TD), the mission of the 8086th was 
the following: 


1. To develop and direct partisan warfare by training in sabotage 
indigenous groups and individuals both within Allied lines and 
behind enemy lines. 

2. To supply partisan groups and agents operating behind enemy lines 
by means of water and air transportation.© 


Although tactical conditions dictated that more emphasis be placed at 
first on operations as opposed to training, by early 1952 the 8240th had 
three control organizations for guerrilla operations known as LEOPARD, 
WOLFPACK, AND KIRKLAND; BAKER Section provided air support 
(C-46’s and C-47’s). All of the control organizations were based on the 
islands off the east and west coasts of Korea. While their strengths varied, 
by late 1952, for example, LEOPARD reported 5,500 combat effectives 
and WOLFPACK, 6,800. These forces operated as groups from centers 
within North Korea while others conducted tactical raids, ambushes, and 
amphibious operations from the U.N.-held offshore islands. Although US 
personnel often accompanied the tactical operations, they were rarely 
assigned indefinitely to the guerrilla forces located within mainland North 
Korea. As an example of their hit-and-run activity, the Far East Command 
reported a total of 63 raids and 25 patrols launched against Communist 
forces during the period 15-21 November 1952, resulting in 1,382 enemy 
casualties, although, as was often the case in such operations, the casualty 
figures may have been inflated.*! 


WOLFPACK provides an excellent example of the manner in which 
these unconventional warfare organizations evolved and operated. Estab- 
lished in March 1952, using the standard battalion organization as a guide, 
the initial force had an aggregate strength of 4,000 North Koreans. At the 
beginning, the US personnel consisted of four officers—the commander, 
one officer in WOLFPACK headquarters, and two in subordinate units— 
and three enlisted men, two of whom were communications specialists. 
Combat operations were required concurrently with the process of or- 
ganizing, equipping, and training. Initially, six battalion-type units were 
organized, each with an operating base on a separate island, and by 
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June 1952 two more units had been created. By December 1952 the 
WOLFPACK staff consisted, in US personnel, of a commander, S3, S2, 
two enlisted radio operators, one operations noncommissioned officer 
(NCO), and one intelligence NCO. The S3 and S2 were lieutenants with- 
out previous unconventional warfare or special operations experience. Only 
three of the eight subordinate units were commanded by US officers (cap- 
tains), the others by North Koreans. The captain generally functioned as 
a commander of a group the size of a battalion. A total of two enlisted men 
served in these subordinate units as general assistants and, on occasion, as 
deputies to the captains to whom they were assigned.” 


The operations conducted by WOLFPACK units were generally di- 
vided into three categories: coastal, intermediate, and interior. Coastal 
operations were planned on a conventional basis with forces of up to 800 
men; they often involved the use of air and naval fire support and had as 
their primary objective the killing and capture of personnel. Intermediate 
operations further inland were executed by groups of 5 to 10 men over a 
period of 3 to 5 days, and were generally directed at pinpoint targets such 
as gun positions, wire lines, and targets vulnerable to sniping and demoli- 
tions. Interior operations represented the more classic guerrilla warfare 
operations; in these operations, a small element made an initial recon- 
naissance, followed by a larger increment, then by recruiting in the oper- 
ational area and infiltration of the final group. Planning usually calied for 
these forces to infiltrate in the spring and to remain until November of the 
same year.”? 


In 1953, a cadre from WOLFPACK and the other organizations 
subordinate to the Far East Command Liaison Detachment (8240th Army 
Unit) were used to form what was called the United Nations Partisan 
Forces in Korea (UNPFK). UNPFK consisted of five partisan infantry 
regiments and one partisan airborne infantry regiment. It was planned that 
this ‘first United Nations Partisan Division” would reach a strength of 
20,000 personnel by March 1952. Guidelines to the regimental com- 
manders from the 8240th included the following advice: 


Initiative and aggressiveness tempered by calm judgement will be 
encouraged. Avoid trying to win the war by yourself; pace the attack 
in accordance with your advantage; when the advantage has passed, 
get away to fight another day. Hit and run; these are the guerrilla’s 
tactics. The planning of such an operation should include an escape 
route and rallying point. Substitute speed and surprise for mass.” 
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Unfortunately, as the organization grew larger and more con- 
ventional, according to one participant, the effectiveness of its operations 
decreased correspondingly.” 


To oversee these unconventional warfare operations in Korea, HQ 
FECOM in Tokyo established the Far East Command Liaison Group 
(FECLG) under the operational control of the G-2. The Documents Re-- 
search Division, a part of the Special Staff, HQ FECOM (headed by a CIA 
representative), controlled the CIA’s operations. The Joint Advisory Com- 
mission Korea (JACK), whose head was a military officer assigned to the 
CIA, controlled the CIA operations in Korea—both OSO and OPC. Activ- 
ities of the CIA ran the gamut from covert intelligence to unconventional 
warfare. The CIA placed agents to collect intelligence and assist downed 
pilots in escape and evasion. It conducted sabotage and small boat patrols 
for tactical information on both the east and west coasts. It organized 
indigenous forces to remain behind for shallow penetration patrolling to 
augment combat patrolling and gain information for large tactical oper- 
ations. It conducted some guerrilla warfare. As one might expect, the 
variety of unconventional warfare activities engaged in by both the CIA 
and the services resuited in some conflicting and overlapping interests.* 


In an attempt to eliminate this conflict, an organization for Covert, 
Clandestine and Related Activities in Korea (CCRAK) was activated in 
December 1951. Its purpose was to centralize direction of all services and 
CIA unconventional warfare operations at Headquarters, FECOM, by 
combining them in one organization to support US forces in Korea. 
CCRAK was put under the direct command of CINCFE, but continued 
under the staff supervision of G-2. The Deputy Chief, CCRAK, was an 
individual designated by the Chief, Documents Research Section, CIA. 
Colonel Archibald Stuart, US Army, installed as the Chief of CCRAK, 
soon after was promoted to brigadier general. Essentially, however, the 
unconventional warfare organization of the services and the CIA in Korea 
remained unchanged, with continuing lack of coordination between their 
activities.*’ 


It was this apparent lack of coordination of unconventional warfare 
activities and the relative autonomy enjoyed by the CIA that most con- 
cerned General McClure, Chief, OCPW. In early 1951, he had already 
commented on the “unusual organization” that FECOM had established 
“whereby responsibility for covert operations and special operations behind 
the lines is placed in the office of the AC of S [Assistant Chief of Staff), 
G-2, in addition to its intelligence responsibility.” He thought that such 
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operations should be the responsibility of G-3 or, even better, of a special 
staff division for both psychological warfare and special operations. As we 
have seen, McClure had recommended to FECOM that such a division be 
established, and it was, in June 1951. But the new division’s responsibilities 
for special operations apparently existed in name only. In reality those 
responsibilities resided within the G-2. Calling the G-3’s attention to the 
apparent contravention by FECOM of its own general order that had 
established a Special Operations Section within the Psychological Warfare 
Division, McClure recommended that a cable be dispatched to CINCFE 
requesting clarification of (1) theater command and staff organization for 
planning and conduct of overt and covert unconventional warfare and 
psychological warfare, and (2) the relationship of CIA/OPC to that 
organization.” 


Two months later, the recommendation was returned to OCPW with- 
out action with the comment, “When the psychological warfare organiza- 
tion within FECOM has been established on a firm basis, it is considered 
that representatives from your office should go to the Far East Command 
to discuss psychological warfare activities.” While this response from G-3 
may have been an attempt to keep an overzealous OCPW from appearing 
to question the prerogatives of a theater commander, it was also indicative 
of deeper tensions between McClure’s office and those of the principal staff 
agencies, particularly the G-2 and G-3. These tensions were the result of 
many factors, including the personality conflicts that often develop when 
strong-willed men disagree over issues. For example, there was “bad feel- 
ing” between McClure and the G-2, Major General Bolling, part of which 


_was due to jurisdictional differences over the staff responsiblity for escape 


and evasion. Perhaps the major factor, however, was the belief of many 
staff officers that the relatively new fields of psychological and uncon- 
ventional warfare were “incidental activities” that demanded an unjus- 
tified share of attention and resources in terms of their real value to the 
Army. This attitude extended particularly to the younger field, uncon- 
ventional warfare. Unfortunately the single-minded dedication with which 
some of McClure’s staff pursued the creation of Special Forces alienated 
many of those with whom they had to coordinate policies and activities.© 


Undeterred by the G-3 rebuff, McClure tried other tactics to empha- 
size his point on staff organization. Writing to the Chief of Staff, FECOM, 
in October 1951, he observed: 


I understand that in the setup of your new Psywar Division you have 
not yet reached a firm decision on the placing of the special opera- 
tions and particularly guerrilla warfare and similar type activities. I 


eed 
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strongly reiterate my comment to you on my visit to your headquarters 
in April, that Psywar and Special Operations are so interrelated that 
they should be under the same Staff Division.° 


With perhaps some exaggeration, he added: ““We have found the 
organization here at the Department of the Army level to be working 
spendidly and in complete harmony with other Staff Divisions, both Gener- 
al and Special.” 


McClure’s principal concern about placing special operations under 
G-2 was that it might then be given a lower priority: 


While Special Operations has some aspects of intelligence gathering, 
that is by no means its principal mission, and if it remains under G-2 
risks being subordinated to the intelligence field. All our planning here 
contemplates the separation of the intelligence field from the Special 
Operations field. . . . I feel very strongly that the Special Operations 
is as it states an operation more appropriately monitored by G-3 than 
G-2. 


The recommendation had little effect, so, several months later Mc- 
Clure decided to try another tack. He prepared a comprehensive analysis 
of FECOM’s organization for psychological and special operations for 
General Mark Clark, who had replaced General Ridgeway as Commander 
in Chief, Far East, in Apri) 1952. Reviewing his recommendation to Ridge- 
way in April 1951 to establish an organization to handle psychological and 
special operations and the subsequent FECOM general order in June 1951 
to establish such an office, McClure observed: 


While I have no desire to prescribe or unduly influence the organiza- 
tion which should be adopted by any Theater Commander, I would 
like to point out the fact that Psychological Warfare Section, GHQ 
FECOM has to date assumed only those functions pertaining to Psy- 
chological Warfare. Special Operations has remained .ader the Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff, G-2.° 


As a result of a JCS message in August 1951, CIA and Covert 
Operations in Korea had been placed under CINFE. The activation of 
CCRAK was an attempt to bring all behind-the-line operations under a 
single command agency, but CCRAK remained under the general staff 
supervision of G~2, FECOM, as McClure reminded Clark. Additionally — 
and this was a particularly crucial point with the Chief, OCPW—CIA, Far 
East Command, insisted that JACK (CIA, Korea) be maintained as an 
integral organization and remain under the control of CIA, Far East. 
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Based on field trip reports by members of his office, their experiences 
and judgments, plus a comprehensive debriefing of a former member of 
CCRAK, McClure offered the following conclusions in his analysis for 
Clark: 


. G-2, FEC, General Staff supervision of CCRAK and all behind- 
the-line operations have resulted in emphasis on intelligence, rather 
than adequate developing indigenous forces [guerrilla] in North 
Korea and in support of 8th Army. 


— 


2. To obtain a balance of G-2, G-3 interest, this office is of the opinion 
that Special Operations functions should be placed in the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Section, FEC. 


3. In order to eliminate duplication of personnel, equipment, and 
facilities, and to insure efficient coordinated operations, CIA, 
Korea, should be integrated into a joint task force organization 
(Army, Navy, Air, and CIA) under the command of CINCFE. 


4. The organizational integrity policy advocated by CIA is a basic 
factor adversely affecting Special Forces operations in Korea. 


5. Highly qualified personnel for key positions in Special Operations 
furnished in accordance with a special FEC requisition are not fully 
utilized in this field. 


These conclusions and their supporting discussion vividly depict the 
extent of OCPW’s disapproval with the autonomous CIA role in Korea. 
While all behind-the-line operations were ostensibly under the control of 
CINCFE, in reality, McClure argued, a dual chain of command existed. 


The commander of CCRAK took his orders from CINCFE; the Dep- 
uty Chief, CCRAK, received his marching orders from Documents Re- 
search Division (CIA, Far East), who in turn received its guidance from 
CIA headquarters in Washington. At the operational level, this meant that 
JACK (CIA, Korea) did not carry out missions in support of the 8th Army 
without authority from CIA, Far East. Coordination of the unconventional 
warfare operations run by CCRAK and the 8th Army was too dependent 
on the personalities of key individuals, he felt. Ironically, the CIA in Korea 
integrated military personnel into its organization and often engaged in 
activities similar to those conducted by the 8th Army, but without proper 
overall coordination. All in all, McClure argued, CIA’s insistence on or- 
ganizational integrity resulted in an allegedly joint command, CCRAK, 
that had no authority to exercise command jurisdiction over CIA personnel 
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and efforts, in unnecessary duplication of personnel and activities, and in 
multiple channels that complicated the coordination and integration of 
operations. Together with the lack of overall formal planning and training 
for unconventional warfare by CCRAK or any other agency and the 
emphasis placed on intelligence as opposed to guerrilla warfare, these 
problems added up to a situation where the potential for behind-the-lines 
operations was far from being realized, McClure and his staff believed.“ 
As we shall see, OCP W’s differences with the CIA were the harbinger of 
similar frustrations encountered by OCP W in its efforts to create Special 
Forces and to plan for their use in Europe, and is a major theme in 
the evolution of the Army’s attempt to create its own special warfare 
capability. 


Shortly after his memorandum to General Clark, McClure reiterated 
his view to G-3: “I believe that the unconventional warfare organization 
for Korea, including CIA/OPC participation therein, reflects fundamental 
and serious defects, specifically for the conduct of guerrilla warfare.” 
McClure criticized the conduct of guerrilla warfare in Korea as “essen- 
tially minor in consequence and sporadic in nature” and stated the 
FECOM lacked “an overall, integrated program of Special Forces in 
Korea.” It is interesting to note that OCP W began to use the term “Special 
Forces Operations,” as differentiated from “special operations,” to 
describe US Army participation in guerrilla warfare activities. “Special 
operations,” through long usage in the Army and as outlined in “Field 
Service Regulations” (Field Manual 100-5), related to “night com- 
bat,” “jungle operations,” “joint amphibious operations,” and similar 
activities. 


Actually, few Special Forces personnel were used for unconventional 
warfare operations in Korea. The 10th Special Forces Group was not 
Officially created until May 1952, at which time it began training and 
continued recruiting efforts for personnel. Although OCPW urged HQ 
FECOM in November 1952 and January 1953 to requisition Special 
Forces staff personnel and detachments, FECOM did not act until the 
spring of 1953, when it requested deployment of 55 officers and 9 enlisted 
men from the 10th Special Forces Group. Some of these personnel became 
disillusioned with their assignments in Korea, believing that their Special 
Forces and airborne training were not properly utilized. More importantly, 
however, there were no Special Forces operational detachments, as op- 
posed to individuals, requested and employed by the Far East Command. 
An excellent opportunity to test unconventional warfare doctrine and or- 
ganization was lost, or so General McClure thought because he complained 
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of his difficulty in getting experience data from FECOM and of his disap- 
pointment in FECOM’s failure to conduct “laboratory” tests of guerrilla 
operations.© 


Although McClure continued throughout his tenure as Chief, OCP W, 
to have reservations about the Far East Command’s organization and 
conduct of unconventional warfare, not everyone shared his views. A staff 
visit to FECOM by a member of the Joint Subsidiary Plans Division in late 
1951 not only confirmed that the organization for the “covert” aspects of 
unconventional warfare did not follow the general lines of command and 
staff responsibility established by OCPW, but also resulted in the obser- 
vation that there was little inclination to do so: 


There is nowhere within FEC a desire to organize covert activities 
under a Psychological Warfare Section as in D/A [Department of the 
Army}. The organization is suitable to the personalities and operations 
within the theater. It is sound, workable, and has the unqualified 
backing of both the military and CIA personnel concerned from top to 
bottom. Officers within the theater are of the opinion, and rightly so, 
that the theater should be free to solve its organizational problems in 
its own way; that what may seem ideal organizationally to far-off 
Washington is not necessarily the best solution to those more nearly 
under the guns.” 


The tone of this report indicates that the JCS had some sympathy with 
FECOM’s posture on this matter. Furthermore, as we have seen, the 
Department of the Army G-2 and G-3 from time to time resisted OCP W’s 
attempts to influence FECOM?’s organization and conduct of uncon- 
ventional warfare. The records of this period reveal instances where G-3 
in particular tried to stop or “tone down” OCPW’s initiatives and proposed 
cables. In early 1953, for example, G-3 nonconcurred in a cable from 
OCPW ito FECOM requesting information about the status and role of 
“partisan forces.” Observing tartly that “considering the number of G-2 
and PSYWAR officers who have visited FECOM within the past few 
months for the purpose of examining CCRAK organization and activities, 
there should be no dearth of information on the subject in D/A,” the G-3 
response went on to conclude: “While the ostensible purpose of the pro- 
posed cable is to obtain information, the overall effect tends towards veiled 
suspicion that CINCFE is on the ‘wrong track.’”® 


This was, of course, exactly what McClure’s office suspected, but 
OCPW efforts to get FECOM to recognize the errors of its ways in uncon- 
ventional warfare generally came to naught. Although the Army Chief of 
Staff, General Collins, shared some of McClure’s concerns about lack of a 
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fully integrated joint staff in Korea for unconventional warfare, the Far 
East commander, General Clark, insisted that the CIA’s organizational 
integrity under CCRAK be maintained. And while Clark also instructed 
his staff to establish closer liaison with OCPW, this did not result in any 
significant organizational changes by FECOM in its handling of uncon- 
ventional warfare.” 


For all practical purposes, both Far East Command and the CIA went 
their own ways, uninfluenced by General McClure and his staff. 


In summary, with the impetus of the Korean war, the Army moved in 
late 1950 to create an unprecedented staff organization—the Office of the 
Chief of Psychological Warfare. The personal interest and persistent pres- 
sure that Secretary of the Army Pace brought to bear on senior Army 
officers, both before and after the outbreak of war, were key factors in this 
step. With Pace’s support, Brigadier General McClure created a staff 
under which were placed the responsibilities for both psychological and 
unconventional warfare. While in the process of staffing and organizing 
this office, McClure energetically turned to the emergency in Korea in an 
attempt to assist and influence FECOM’s organization and conduct of 
psychological and unconventional warfare—capabilities that the Army 
had neglected during the interwar years. He was successful with psycho- 
logical warfare, less so with unconventional. The conflict in Korea, how- 
ever, is only one part of the story in our quest to determine why the Army 
decided to establish the Psychological Warfare Center and to create the 
10th Special Forces Group. To complete the picture, we must next examine 
the events that were taking place in the United States and in Europe. 


Vil 
THE ROAD TO FORT BRAGG 


Spurred by the war in Korea and the persistent pressure of Secretary 
of the Army Frank Pace, the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare 
(OCPW) was created in early 1951—a key link in the chain of events 
leading to establishment of the Psychological Warfare Center at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. Under the leadership of Brigadier General Robert A. Mc- 
Clure, OCPW initiated plans that resulted in this unprecedented center 
and in activation of an equally unprecedented concept and organization, 
Special Forces. To complete our examination of how and why this 
occurred—that is, to understand the origins of a “special warfare” capabil- 
ity for the Army—we must look beyond the more obvious stimulus of the 
Korean emergency to events taking place both in Europe and in the United 
States. 


Psywar in Europe 


While the conflict in Korea naturally occupied a major share of 
OCPW’s attention, McClure found soon after arrival in Washington that 
acquaintances in the European theater would be reminding him of their 
needs. In December 1950, Major General Daniel Noce, Chief of Staff of 
Headquarters, European Command (EUCOM) sent him a “Dear Bob” 
letter: 


I was sorry to hear that you lost your nice billet on the West Coast, but 
feel that the Army will benefit materially from your assignment as 
head of the new Psychological Warfare Division in the Department. 
Certainly, we have no other officer who has the broad experience which 
you have had in that field.’ 


After this introductory compliment, General Noce got down to busi- 
ness, stating that EUCOM’s difficulty in obtaining qualified officers for 
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psychological warfare and special operations had substantially slowed 
progress in planning for these activities. He outlined his needs for trained 
officers in both fields, indicating that these needs had been discussed re- 
cently with Lieutenant Colonel J. R. Deane, Jr., whom McClure had sent 
to Europe on a liaison trip. Interestingly, in a comment that reflects some 
of McClure’s organizational philosophy, Noce added: 


The organization of your division works in quite well with the psycho- 
logical warfare and unconventional warfare organization which we 
have established in this headquarters, since we have placed boih of 
these activities in one branch of our OPOT (G-3) Division. 


McClure’s reply on 15 January 1951 reflected his frustration in at- 
tempting to restore specialized skills neglected in the immediate post- 
World War II period: 


I fully appreciate your difficulty in obtaining qualified officers for 
psychological warfare and unconventional warfare activities, We are 
encountering the same difficulties here. I am greatly embarrassed that 
we have been unable so far to furnish you the two officers for psycho- 
logical warfare planning which you requested in a radio message some 
time ago.’ 


This is precisely the condition that McClure and a few other far- 
sighted individuals had tried to avoid when, just a few years earlier, they 
had lamented the dispersal of people with World War II experience and 
had warned about the lack of attention being paid to maintaining a psycho- 
logical warfare capability. Now their prophecies had been fulfilled. As one 
of the few senior officers who grasped the complexities and possibilities of 
this specialized field, McClure struggled to train personnel in both the US 
and the overseas theaters. 


Unable to provide the planners that General Noce immediately needed, 
McClure offered in his 15 January letter to do “some little work here along 
that line as suggestions for you.” In this same letter, McClure again 
discussed the valuable contribution made by civilians in psychological 
warfare, mentioning specifically the forthcoming visit to Europe of C. D. 
Jackson, his former deputy throughout World War II. He also provided a 
lengthy illustration of what he called the “practical side of back stopping” 
psychological warfare operations, emphasizing: 


It is for this reason of thinking the problem through from the leaflets 
in the enemy soldier or civilian hands back to the tree from which the 
pulp is produced, that a man with Jackson's experience will be essen- 
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tial. God forbid that you go through the growing pains, trial and error, 
and frustrations that we did in World War II until we finally reached 
maturity. I can assure you that we will give you all the help possible 
back here. 


And help he did. McClure sent General Noce several guidance mate- 
rials for psychological warfare planning, including training circulars, pro- 
gram schedules, a draft National Psychological Warfare Plan for General 
War, the State Department’s “Russian Plan,” and estimates of logistical 
requirements for psychological warfare planning.’ Increased efforts were 
made to provide the officers EUCOM needed, and by October a small 
Psychological Warfare Section had been formed in the Special Plans 
Branch of Headquarters, EUCOM. The 30Ist Radio Broadcasting and 
Leaflet (RB&L) Group, a New York City reserve unit, was recalled to 
active duty, sent to Fort Riley, Kansas, for training, and shipped to Europe 
in November, together with the 5th Loudspeaker and Leaflet (L&L) 
Company.‘ 


The decision to ship the 301st RB&L Group to Europe was itself 
fraught with controversy and indicative of the competing requirements that 
OCPW faced during this hectic period. General Willoughby, G-2, GHQ 
FECOM, felt that assignment of the 30Ist to the Far East Command 
would be the most practical solution to FECOM’s urgent needs, and 
McClure initially agreed with this assignment. A decision by G-3 to honor 
the corresponding and prior need expressed by the European theater forced 
McClure to backtrack, however. Instead, the Ist Radio Broadcasting and 
Leaflet Group, a prototype unit stationed at Fort Riley, was shipped to 
FECOM.° 


In addition to providing such help as it could to EUCOM, OCPW was 
also involved in numerous planning actions for balancing the perceived 
Soviet threat in Europe. An example of such actions was a meeting called 
by the Joint Strategic Plans Division (JSPD) of the military services’ 
psychological warfare representatives. The meeting explored sources of 
discontent within Soviet satellite services (which could be exploited for 
propaganda to reduce morale), and means by which the services could 
furnish the State Department with materials for psychological warfare 
against the U.S.S.R. and its satellite forces. The Acting Chief, JSPD, 
agreed to await OCPW’s submission of an outline plan for overt psycho- 
logical attack against Soviet and satellite forces—a plan that would confine 
itself to military psychological vulnerabilities—before taking further ac- 
tion. The Army could make this contribution because McClure had pre- 
viously alerted his staff to prepare a draft plan, ““EEI [Essential Elements 
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of Information], Psychological Vulnerabilities of Soviet Armed Forces in 
Current Period (Draft).” This particular plan was illustrative of many such 
actions initiated by McClure during this time and reflected both his ability 
to anticipate needs and his desire to lead the way in psychological warfare 
planning among the services.° 


He was to have some competition on that latter score, and OCPW’s 
running feud with the Air Force was indicative of the interservice rivalry 
that marked these years. While attending a joint EUCOM-USAFE (US 
Air Force, Europe) conference in Europe, McClure noted somewhat 
peevishly that while both the Army and Air Force had exhibits at the 
conference illustrating psychological warfare objectives, techniques, and 
historical examples, the Air Force exhibit “was an elaborate and expensive 
one” that had been on tour in the United States and would visit parts of 
Europe. Moreover, in his eyes the exhibit was misleading: 


It is unfortunate that the air exhibit fails to indicate any joint par- 
ticipation by other services in the field of Psychological Warfare. A 
false impression is given that Air Force is unilaterally conducting 
Psychological Warfare even in Korea today. Korean leaflets used in 
the exhibit and sample ones given to the audience jeave the impression 
that the Air Force determines the content, prints the leaflet, selects the 
target, and then makes distribution. Quite the contrary, no leaflet has 
been designed or printed by the Air Force in the Far East command 
to date. It is an Army operation except for airlift distribution. This is 
the same practice as World War II.’ 


McClure had been critical of Air Force support of Army psychological 
warfare operations in Korea, but this statement reveals an even deeper 
concern that the Air Force, in its organization and activities, was “going 
into Psywar in a big way, disturbingly so in some respects,” as he remarked 
to his staff.* Apparently the Air Force felt that it had claim to a strategic 
role in psychological warfare beyond that of simply providing the airplanes 
for leaflet distribution. Not illogically, it argued that in addition to provid- 
ing the airlift through its special Aerial Resupply and Communication 
(ARC) Wings, it should also be able to compose and print leaflets.’ In its 
staff organization, research projects and training plans, the Air Force 
embarked upon a psychological warfare program that resulted in what one 
disinterested Navy observer characterized as “the clash of two growing 
organizations, Army and Air Force Psychological Warfare.” '° But Mc- 
Clure believed that the Air Force plans, if implemented, would “result in 
extravagant duplication of the minimal numbers of personnel and items of 
equipment envisaged for Army propaganda operations.” '' McClure’s sus- 
picions of Air Force intrusions into what he considered Army terrain 
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continued unabated and were intensified by disagreements over re- 
sponsibilities for unconventional warfare. 


Psychological Warfare Activities in the United States 


The requirements of the theater commands in both Europe and the 
Far East, and the concurrent need to develop a training program and 
supporting structure for psychological warfare ir the United States, placed 
heavy demands upon McClure’s office. The immediate need for a qualified 
Psychological Warfare officer in each Army headquarters was met by 
sending selected personnel to a 17-week course at Georgetown University, 
but this stopgap measure only scratched the surface. A letter from one of 
McClure’s staff to the harried commander of the Ist Radio Broadcasting 
and Leaflet Group, being readied at Fort Riley for deployment to the Far 
East, vividly depicts the situation: 


In order that you will be better able to appreciate the personnel prob- 
lems facing us here, I would like to give you a little indication of our 
immediate requirements for officers. We must find 38 officers for your 
Group, 24 officers for a student body for the first unit officers’ course 
in the Psychological Warfare School, 14 officers for the Staff and 
Faculty of the Psychological Warfare School, 5 officers for the Ist 
Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company, 8 officers for the Sth Loudspeaker 
and Leaflet Company, which is to be activated in the near future, and 
approximately 20 additional officers for this office. That totals 109 
officers needed in the immediate future and there are additional mis- 
cellaneous slots to be filled. To meet this requirement, we have so far 
requested approximately 100 officers. We are finding that we get only 
fifty percent of those we request. Those now being requested will not 
be available at the earliest until late April or May. However, we hope 
to have enough available by Mid-April to provide a minimum staff for 
the units at Riley, a minimum staff for the School, and a small student 
body for the first unit officers’ course.'” 


As seen earlier, plans to establish the Psychological Warfare De- 
partment as a part of the Army General School at Fort Riley began in the 
winter of 1950 when General McClure forwarded a request from the Chief, 
Army Field Forces (AFF), to assign Lieutenant Colonel John O. Weaver 
as the Department’s first Chief. Weaver finally acquired enough of a 
faculty to establish “the world’s first formal school of military propa- 
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ganda” in the spring of 1951. The purpose of his first endeavor, the psycho- 
logical warfare officer course, was 


to train selected officers for assignment to psychological warfare staff 
and operational units; to develop in officers an understanding of the 
nature and employment of propaganda in combat and to make them 
knowledgeable of the organization’s methods and techniques for the 
tactical conduct of propaganda in the field.’* 


The courses were des:: ned to provide a general introduction to psycho- 
logical warfare, strategic intelligence, foreign army organization, 
intelligence, and psychological operations, and lasted 6 to 7 weeks. 
Between June 1951 and April 1952, 4 officer and 2 noncommissioned 
officer classes were graduated—a total of 334 students, including Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force students, as well as Allied students from 
Canada, Great Britain, Denmark, Belgium, France, and Italy.'* 


By April 1951, OCPW had requested the activation of five psycho- 
logical warfare units: the Ist L&L Company with the 8th Army in Korea; 
the 2d L&L Company at Fort Riley as a prototype unit; the 5th L&L 
Company at Fort Riley, but scheduled to be sent to Europe; the Ist RB&L 
Group at Fort Riley, originally a prototype unit but scheduled to be sent 
to the Far East Command; and the 301st (Reserve) RB&L Group, to be 
trained at Fort Riley in May, then shipped to Europe. In addition, OCPW 
developed organizational concepts and functions for these troop units, as 
well as for OCP W and a Psychological Warfare Division, Special Staff, for 
theater command use. Army Field Forces received a directive to establish 
training programs for the general indoctrination of ail military personnel 
in psychological warfare and to prepare detailed programs for both active 
and reserve psychological warfare units. In accordance with this directive, 
all Army schools received a request to include general indoctrination in- 
struction in psychological warfare in their curricula. And by the end of 
May, McClure began sending out the first of a series of informational 
letters designed to maintain a close contact between OCPW and Psycho- 
logical Warfare officers in all Army headquarters.'* 


To conduct nonmateriel research in support of the burgeoning psycho- 
logical warfare effort, the Army relied almost exclusively upon a civilian 
agency, the Operations Research Office (ORO) operated under contract by 
the Johns Hopkins University. Studies by ORO included a three-volume 
basic reference work for psychological warfare, manuals for use by psycho- 
logical warfare operators in specific countries, an analysis and grouping of 
sample leaflets from World War II and Korea to develop classification 
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schemes, and a large amount of field operations research in Korea. 
McClure’s staff was not entirely satisfied with ORO’s work, claiming that 
their projects were “too general in concept” and not suitable for use by the 
Army’s psychological operators. The Johns Hopkins University also began 
to have misgivings about the contract, believing that it could not properly 
perform the development research (as opposed to operations research) 
required by OCPW in support of psychological warfare. Eventually the 
Human Resources Research Office was formed to supplant ORO and 
undertake a general program in psychological research for the Army.’° 


McClure was particularly interested in improving the development 


and procurement of suitable materiel for the conduct of psychological -; 


warfare. He felt that “as a result of the 1945-49 hiatus in psychological 
warfare and special operations planning,” the military “entered the Korean 
conflict with little more than obsolete pieces of World War II equipment.” 
Examples of equipment under development were a mobile reproduction 
unit for propaganda leaflets, a newly designed lightweight portable loud- 
speaker for use in frontline operations, and a completely equipped mobile 
5,000-watt radio broadcasting station.'’ 


As if these myriad competing requirements were not enough to keep 
it busy, OCPW soon faced the possibility of a reduction in civilian and 
military personnel strength, a threat that it avoided by invoking Secretary 
Pace’s views in support of the Army’s psychological warfare program. 
McClure had a hard enough time as it was obtaining the qualified people 
needed for the specialized skills of psychological warfare and special oper- 
ations. That, coupled with the fact that many officers were reluctant to 
become involved in an activity considered “‘out of the mainstream,” meant 
that he often had to “take what he could get,” in the words of one of his 
former staff officers. Many of the officers assigned to OCP W felt “trapped” 
by the assignment because of McClure’s reluctance to release them for 
other jobs, which apparently caused considerable discontent.'* 


There was also some disgruntlement among his officers concerning 
McClure’s insistence on special staff status for OCPW, rather than re- 
maining under the G-3 as a part of the General Staff, a position, they 
thought, of greater stature and “clout” within the Army bureaucracy. 
Certainly there was some basis for these feelings—under normal circum- 
stances the General Staff does carry more “clout” and an aura of greater 
prestige. But McClure’s World War II experience had firmly etched in his 
mind the overriding advantages of relative autonomy and access to the top 
decisionmakers that special staff status afforded. As we have seen, this was 
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a theme consistently advocated by him, both in the United States and i. his 
relations with the theater commands. Despite these resentments, however, 
McClure was both liked and esteemed by those who worked for him. 
“Robbie” backed his subordinates loyally, evinced tremendous energy and 
enthusiasm about OCPW’s role, and displayed more ability to articulate 
than did most general officers of his time.'? And he had vision. This vision 
extended to the field of unconventional warfare. 


The Special Forces Ranger Regiment 


At the time of OCP W’s creation, General McClure had successfully 
lobbied to have responsibilities for the unconventional warfare function 
transferred from G-3 to him. While some thinking on the subject of 
behind-the-lines activities and special units had taken place in the Army 
during the interwar years, nothing much had been done to follow through 
on those initial ideas—particularly since CIA/OPC’s assumption of the 
primary responsibility for covert operations. Under McClure’s leadership, 
this situation was to change, for within a year and a half the plans formu- 
lated within his Special Operations Division (later renamed the Special 
Forces Division) to create a formal unconventional warfare capability for 
the Army came to fruition. But the path to that goal was not easy, nor did 
it proceed in a straight line. 


McClure realized that his firsthand expertise was basically in the 
psychological warfare field, so early on he indicated to his staff that he was 
“fighting for officers with background and experience in special oper- 
ations.” He brought into the Special Operations Division several officers 
with World War II and Korean war experience in guerrilla warfare or with 
long-range penetration units: Lieutenant Colonel Melvin Russell Blair and 
Lieutenant Colonel Marvin Waters, both of whom had served with “‘Mer- 
rill’s Marauders”; Colonel Aaron Bank, who had fought with the French 
Maquis as a member of OSS; Colonel Wendell Fertig, who had com- 
manded the guerrillas on Mindanao after the Japanese occupied the 
Philippines; and Lieutenant Colonel Russell W. Volckmann, who had or- 
ganized and conductcd guerrilla warfare operations in North Luzon and 
had planned and directed behind-the-lines operations in North Korea.”! 


Colonel Volckmann remembered that General McClure had ap- 
proached him in the hospital (he had been evacuated from Korea in De- 
cember 1951 to Walter Reed Army Medical Center in Washington) with 
a request to help organize the Special Operations Division, and it was only 
after being assured that the Department of the Army was interested in 
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organized behind-the-lines operations that he agreed to take the job.” 
Together, the group in OCPW prepared studies, plans, organizational and 
operational concepts, and training programs for a formal US Army uncon- 
ventional warfare capability—Special Forces. 


These studies and organizational concepts were inevitably based on 
the personal operational experience of the officers involved, as well as on 
research of the past major resistance movements. In addition to his World 
War II guerrilla warfare experience, Colonel Volckmann possessed a con- 
siderable amount of information resulting from more than 6 months of 
research he had undertaken in 1949 at Fort Benning, Georgia, while pre- 


paring the draft field manuals for Organization and Conduct of Guerrilla - 


Warfare and Combatting Guerrilla Forces.”> Colonel Bank, another key 
figure, had operated as a Jedburgh in southern France, later organized and 
trained anti-Nazi German prisoners of war for harassing tactics against the 
Germans in Austria, and still later completed two OSS missions in 
Indochina.” 


Bank, who joined OCPW as Chief of the Special Operations Division 
at the end of March 1951 (to be succeeded by Colonel Fertig in July),” 
gives Volckmann considerable credit for ‘the development of position, 
planning, and policy papers that helped sell the establishment of Special 
Forces units in the active Army.” Bank also makes clear that he and 
Volckmann based their plans for the Army’s unconventional warfare capa- 
bility on their World War II experiences with the Philippine guerrillas and 
OSS, and that Special Forces units were developed “in the OSS pattern of 
tiny units with the prime mission of developing, training, and equipping the 
guerrilla potential deep in enemy territory.” To those who would insist on 
viewing the Army’s Ranger units as forerunners of Special Forces, Bank 
unequivocally states that “actually they [Special Forces] have no con- 
nection with ranger-type organizations since their mission and operations 
are far more complex, time consuming, require much deeper penetration 
and initially are often of a strategic nature.” ”° 


The comments of Volckmann and Bank, made in retrospect, may give 
the impression that a rather clear delineation of roles and missions for 
Special Forces was clearly understood from the beginning. The evidence 
suggests otherwise. In actuality, the path that led to the concept for or- 
ganization and employment of Special Forces was tortuous and marked by 
controversy. The initial discussions within the Army on this subject, in fact, 
were reminiscent of the rather confused dialog that took place during the 
interwar years concerning the ‘Airborne Reconnaissance units,” the 
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“Ranger Group,” and the “Special Operations Company,” all of which 
tended to intermingle OSS and Ranger precepts. The task of clearing up 
this doctrinal confusion proved to be no easier in 1951 than it had been 
during the period prior to Korea. 


We have seen that in early February 1951, General McClure briefed 
the Army General Council on the need for a rapid organization of uncon- 
ventional warfare, and that shortly thereafter Secretary Pace provided 
strong official support for the combining of psychological and uncon- 
ventional warfare planning functions. By late March, a few weeks after 
Volckmann joined OCPW, McClure’s new office received a copy of a brief 
memorandum to the Director, Organization and Training Division, from 
Major General Maxwell D. Taylor, G-3: 


In consultation with General McClure, please develop the Army re- 
sponsibility for guerrilla and antiguerrilla warfare within the field of 
G-3 interests. Having determined what our responsibility is, I should 
then like to verify that the various elements in the guerrilla mission are 
clearly assigned to subordinate Army units.”’ 


It is interesting to note that Taylor’s directive included antiguerrilla war- 
fare. While some lip service was given to this in the studies that followed, 
it was not considered an important part of Special Forces until the 1960’s, 
when “counterinsurgency” became the third leg of the “special warfare” 
triad at Fort Bragg. 


Up to this point, General McClure had not been able to do much about 
the unconventional warfare part of his mission. Arrangements had been 
made for a few officers from Army Field Forces and the various Army 
headquarters in the United States to attend a staff familiarization course 
in guerrilla warfare at Fort Benning beginning 5 April 1951. Those attend- 
ing were generally the same officers who had attended the special psycho- 
logical warfare course run by Georgetown University. The course in 
guerrilla warfare was set up after a series of conferences in 1949 between 
the Army and the CIA had led to the selection of Fort Benning as the site 
for a training course desired by the CIA. McClure had also requested that 
his office receive full reports on all behind-the-lines operations in Korea in 
order to carry out its assigned responsibilities in the field of unconventional 
warfare.” Except for these tentative steps, however, special operations 
planning in OCPW lagged behind psychological warfare planning, primar- 
ily because of a lack of experienced personnel. But when McClure acquired 
the people he needed, he plunged ahead. 
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Within 10 days of receiving General Taylor’s memorandum, McClure 
discussed the subject of guerrilla warfare with him and General Bolte, and 
reported to his staff that both were “very much” in favor of organizing 
“foreign national units.” General Taylor was to do a study on the use of 
foreign nationals as individuals or in units, while OCP W’s Special Oper- 
ations Division was asked to study the possibility of organizing a Ranger 
company at Fort Riley with each platoon made up of a different nationality 
group. One of the purposes of the company would be to work with US 
aggressor forces in exercises to teach soldiers counterguerrilla tactics. 
McClure’s tentative thinking at this early stage was to propose organi- 
zation of six Ranger companies of foreign nationals in Europe, each com- 
pany consisting of a different nationality and attached to a US division. 
The companies were to be in addition to the “regular” Ranger battalions 
of US personnel.” 


Two points need to be noted about this early dialog. First, it was clear 
that the focus of attention for future possible use of unconventional warfare 
was Europe, even though the Army was currently engaged in a “hot war” 
in Korea. The “foreign nationals” referred to were those from Eastern 
European countries and would be brought into the US Army through the 
provisions of the Lodge bill (Public Law 597, 81st Congress, 30 June 
1950). Second, it was also clear that the principals involved in this dialog, 
including General McClure, had not sorted out in their minds the type of 
special unit desired or its primary objective. 


Perhaps this was because the Chief of Staff, General Collins, was 
himself unclear on the subject, as was evident in his visit to the Infantry 
Center at Fort Benning a few days later. During his conference there, 
General Collins observed that “the Infantry School should consider the 
Rangers as well as other troops and indigenous personnel to initiate sub- 
versive activities. I personally established the Rangers with the thought 
that they might serve as the nucleus of expansion in this direction.” *' This 
statement is particularly revealing when one considers the clear-cut delin- 
eation between the roles and missions of Special Forces and Ranger units 
later insisted on by the Chief of Staff. But such a delineation was neither 
well understood nor agreed to by key decisionmakers in early 1951. 


Lieutenant Colonel Voickmann from OCPW was present at the con- 
ference attended by General Collins at Fort Benning, and was asked by the 
Infantry School to analyze portions of the Chief of Staff's statements. 
Volckmann’s analysis should be examined in some detail, for it is the first 
evidence within OCPW of the philosophical basis for creation of an Army 
unconventional warfare capability. 
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First, Volckmann interpreted General Collins’ use of the phrase “sub- 
versive activities” to mean what he called “special forces operations.” He 
defined these operations to include those carried on within or behind the 
enemy’s lines, which could encompass the following: 


1. Organization and conduct of guerrilla warfare. 

2. Sabotage and subversion. 

3. Evasion and escape. 

4. Ranger and Commando-like operations. 

5. Long-range or deep penetration reconnaissance. 

6. Psychological warfare (through the above media).°” 


Second, commenting on the Chief of Staffs reference to indigenous 
personnel, Volckmann offered the following theoretical framework to clar- 
ify the overall objective of special forces operations: 


We may visualize the world today as being divided into two major 
groups or layers of individuals that cover the earth unrestricted by 
national boundaries. These layers, a red and a blue, are held together 
by common ideologies. Any future war may well be regarded as an 
international civil war waged by these opposing layers. The full ex- 
ploitation of our sympathetic blue layer within the enemy’s sphere of 
influence is basically the mission of special forces operations. It is from 
the blue layer within the enemy’s sphere of influence that we must 
foster resistance movements, organize guerrilla or indigenous forces on 
a military basis, conduct sabotage and subversion, effect evasion and 
escape. We should, through special forces operations, exploit this layer 
to assist our ranger and commando operations, and as a media for 
psychological warfare. 


Exploitation of the “sympathetic blue layer,” stated Volckmann, 
would enable the West to offset the manpower superiority of Soviet forces 
in Europe, particularly during the initia] stages of their invasion. Similarly, 
the Allies must be prepared to counter the “red layer” within their friendly 
sphere of influence, a problem that involved rear-area defense, for the 
Soviets would exploit their “sympathetic red layer” to the maximum. 


To effect the transition from this theoretical framework to reality, at 
least as far as the Army was concerned, Volckmann advocated concrete 
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measures: “Through actual command, staff, training, and operations we 
should pull the overall field of special forces operations out of the clouds, 
out of the discussion stage, and reduce it to organization, training, and 
operations.” To accomplish this he recommended that the Infantry Center 
be designed as the focal point for doctrine, policy, and technique, and 
further advocated the activation of a “Special Forces Command” under the 
center to “explore, develop and conduct training in the field of special 
forces operations.” Under this command should be placed Ranger training 
and “all other special forces operations.” 


Two other points shold be noted about Volckmann’s analysis. He 
believed that “special forces operations” should be an accepted field of 
conventional ground warfare; therefore ““we should cease to regard special] 
forces operations as irregular or unconventional warfare.” Thus, the ulti- 
mate objective of special forces operations would be to “organize and 
support, wherever possible within the enemy’s sphere of influence, guerrilla 
or indigenous forces on a military basis that are capable of efficient and 
controlled exploitation in conjunction with our land, air, and sea forces.” 


Having established that point, Volckmann proceeded to present what 
he envisaged as the Army’s role in this activity in relation to the other 
services as well as to the CIA: 


To me, it is basically sound that the military (the Army, since this field 
falls within ground operations) has the inherent responsibility in peace 
to prepare and plan for the conduct of special forces operations and in 
time of war to organize and conduct special forces operations. Further, 
I feel that it is unsound, dangerous, and unworkable to delegate these 
responsibilities to a civil agency.” 


Voickmann’s analysis is important because it contains most of the major 
elements of controversy attendant to the creation of the Army’s uncon- 
ventional warfare capability. It also provides insight into the philosophy of 
the man who, probably more than any officer in General McClure’ s em- 
ploy, shaped the creation of Special Forces. 


Certainly, Volckmann’s reservations about the CIA’s role vis-a-vis the 
military services—and particularly the Army—was a major theme during 
these early years of OCPW’s existence, as was his view that among the 
services the Army should have the predominant responsibility in this rela- 
tively new field. (The Air Force, in particular, disagreed with this con- 
tertion.) His attempt to avoid terms like “irregular” or “unconventional” 
warfare indicated an early recognition of the need to allay the suspicions 
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of conventional military men (although the term “unconventional warfare” 
remains in use to this day). And his advocacy of a “Special Forces Com- 
mand” and training center was to come to fruition the following year but 
not at Fort Benning, and not in the form that he intended. While Volck- 
mann clearly advocated the use of indigenous personnel in guerrilla war- 
fare, he apparently intended that a Ranger unit would support and direct 
these personnel and not the OSS-type of Special Forces organization that 
he ultimately played such an instrumental role in creating. His use of the 
words “special forces operations,” then, was synonymous with OCPW’s 
understanding of “special operations;” that is, all types of behind-the-lines 
activities conducted for a military purpose, not just guerrilla warfare.™ 
Later he would be more specific in differentiating between Ranger and 
Commando missions and those involving the organization and support of 
indigenous personnel in guerrilla warfare. 


Another interesting aspect of Volckmann’s memorandum was the 
bureaucratic tactic used to bring it to the attention of decisionmakers. 
After Volckmann returned from the Fort Benning conference, his memo- 
randum was sent to the Chief of Staff, General Collins, with a request that 
“the interpretation that has been placed on these statements of General 
Collins be confirmed or commented on in order that appropriate action 
may be initiated by the Assistant Chief uf Staff, G-3, to initiate the 
directives necessary to accomplish the desires of the Chief of Staff.” ** This 
proved the impetus for a series of foundational studies by OCPW, includ- 
ing the first one, “Army Responsibilities in Respect to Special (Forces) 
Operations,” written principally by Volckmann and later approved by the 
Chief of Staff, a classic illustration of the manner in which one achieves 
“visibility” for a pet project in the Pentagon bureaucracy.” 


By the end of May, the thinking in G-3 and OCPW had begun to 
crystallize concerning the utilization of the Eastern European recruits who 
would be brought into the Army via the Lodge bill. Standards of selection 
were established, and a goal of 800 set for persons who would volunteer for 
airborne training and who also possessed specialties related to the conduct 
of guerrilla warfare. The mission of these aliens would be to organize 
guerrilla bands in Eastern Europe after war began and attack the Soviet 
lines of communication, their purpose being to slow, or “retard,” the Soviet 
advance into Western Europe. Plans were under development to train these 
personnel in increments of 100 in a cycle that included basic combat 
training, completion of the Ranger course at Fort Benning, and then fur- 
ther specialized instruction in guerrilla warfare, sabotage, clandestine 
communications, and related subjects.” 
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At the end of this training cycle, the aliens were to be sent to the 
European theater command. It was here that the planning was less precise. 
One alternative was the formation of additional “(Special Forces) Ranger 
Companies” to which could be assigned those Americans and Eastern 
European aliens trained for behind-the-lines operations, and which would 
be available to the theater command for commitment on D-day. Another 
alternative was to move the aliens to Europe for organization into pro- 
visional units, so as to be available for such operations upon the outbreak 
of hostilities.** These options evidence McClure’s initial ruminations on the 
subject, but it was clear that nothing definite had been settled. 


Approximately a month later, OCPW’s thinking on the Lodge bill 
recruits began to show more specificity. The formation of a “Special Forces 
Regiment” of 3 battalions, a total of 2,481 personnel, was proposed. Ap- 
proximately 1,300 of the 2,097 enlisted personnel would be Lodge bill 
recruits. The force could be trained and deployed to Europe in company- 
size increments to implement the unconveniional warfare section of current 
war plans and “exploit the estimated 370,000 man potential within the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites.” ? That last statement is particularly prophetic 
because, as we shall see, the subject of resistance potential in Europe was 
to become a point of contention between the Army and the CIA. Also 
noteworthy during this period were discussions by OCP W that included the 
idea that approximately 4,415 personnel organized into appropriate “oper- 
ational groups” (an OSS term) would be needed in peacetime for commit- 
ment in the event of war. The object of this peacetime commitment would 
be to avoid the mistakes made during World War II: “We must not scatter 
arms, ammunition and supplies like so much grass seed and hope that they 
will fall on fertile soil and in turn prove of some assistance to our aims.” 
To direct the forces in Europe, a “Theater Special Forces Training Com- 
mand” in the United States was proposed, and the basic frame of reference 
was the Special Forces Ranger unit.“ 


This frame of reference took on a different perspective when the 
Commander in Chief, Far East Command, deactivated his Ranger compa- 
nies in July 1951. The Rangers had been reactivated during the Korean 
conflict as separate companies and attached to infantry divisions. The 
8213th Army Unit, known informally as the 8th Ranger Company, was the 
first to be created. It was formed at Camp Drake, Japan, in August 1950, 
with volunteers from US forces in the Far East. It was attached to the 25th 
Infantry Division, took part in the drive to the Yalu, and was deactivated 
in March 1951. Between September 1950 and September 1951, the Ranger 
Command at Fort Benning formed and trained 14 Airborne Ranger com- 
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panies. The Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, and 8th Companies were assigned to 
divisions throughout the 8th Army in Korea and were used primarily to 
perform long-range patrols for specialized missions and to spearhead at- 
tacks. The 2d and 4th were also attached to the 187th Regimental Combat 
Team for the combat jump at Munson-ni. After suffering more than 
50-percent casualties, the Ranger companies were inactivated and the 
remaining personnel assigned throughout the divisions.*! 


At the time of CINCFE’s action, the Commander in Chief, Europe 
(CINCEUR), indicated that he saw no need for Ranger companies in 
Europe, although he believed that there might be a need for Ranger units 
of battalion size under certain circumstances. One of CINCEUR’s primary 
reasons for that position was the feeling that “Rangers, as a whole, drain 
first class soldiers from infantry organizations,” a common complaint lev- 
eled against elite units, and one that Special Forces would have to contend 
with.“? More pertinent to the advocates of “Special Forces Operations,” 
however, were the views of both CINCFE and CINCEUR that the Rang- 
ers were not capable of conducting guerrilla warfare missions in their 
theaters because of racial and language barriers. Instead, they believed, 
such missions should be conducted by indigenous personnel who were in 
turn trained, supplied, and controlled by American military personnel.” 


Voicing a related concern, Army, Field Forces (AFF)—commenting 
on OCPW’s staff study, “Special Forces Ranger Units”— forwarded the 
view that any reference to Rangers should be deleted because “envisioned 
Special Forces will in all probability be involved in subversive activities.” 


AFF believed that the concept of Special Forces should focus on the use of 


indigenous guerrilla groups behind enemy lines rather than American- 
staffed Ranger units; therefore, Rangers and Special Forces should be kept 
as separate and distinct organizations.“ 


The result of all this was a meeting on 23 August 1951, presided over 
by the G-3, General Taylor, from which came a decision to deactivate all 
Ranger units and convert the Ranger Training Command into a De- 
partment of the Infantry School. This department would conduct Ranger 
training for selected officers and enlisted men who on completion of the 
course would return to their parent units (a pattern that has continued until 
the present day). During the meeting the question arose concerning what 
agency would be capable of conducting “deep penetration activities,” at 
which point, according to Colonel Aaron Bank’s memorandum, “General 
Taylor was thoroughly briefed on the mission and capabilities of a Special 
Forces organization.” 
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This was perhaps the perfect illustration of the adage, “being at the 
right place at the right time,” because the personnel spaces needed to 
create the 10th Special Forces Group ultimately became available as a 
result of the deactivation of the Ranger units. Henceforth there was to be 
little use of “Ranger” terminology by OCPW in its efforts to sell the 
concept of Special Forces or in its proposals for the organization to carry 
out guerrilla warfare. Its initial draft Table of Organization and Equip- 
ment (TO&E) for the “Special Forces Group,” for example, presented as 
the group’s mission the following: “To infiltrate its component operational 
groups [emphasis added) to designated areas within the enemy’s sphere of 
influence and organize the indigenous guerrilla potential on a military basis 
for tactical and strategic exploitation in conjunction with our land, sea, and 
air forces.” “ The organization and functions of the group and its subordi- 
nate operational elements clearly depicted the influence of OSS concepts— 
particularly the Operational Group command—rather than those of the 
Rangers. 


Ironically, a year later OCP W found it necessary to point out to Army 
Field Forces that use of the subordinate units of the Special Forces Group 
on independent Commando- or Ranger-like missions, “while a capability,” 
was “to be discouraged as being highly wasteful of the highly developed 
skills wrapped up in the operational teams.” “’ This was in the fall of 1952, 
when the 10th Special Forces Group was recruiting and training at Fort 
Bragg for deployment to Europe. 


But Army Field Forces was not the only command in late 1952 whose 
ideas on the use of Special Forces elements differed from those of OCPW. 
In his preliminary planning for the utilization of the 10th Special Forces 
Group, Brigadier General Willard K. Liebel of the European Command 
envisaged the D-day employment of small groups to strike at close-in 
targets within a 50-mile zone immediately in front of US tactical divisions. 
McClure objected strenuously on this question of “basic Special Forces 
doctrine,” telling Liebel that such an activity was a Ranger- or 
Commando-like action, normally of short duration, that did not require 
highly trained Special Forces personnel, and that this “was not in con- 
sonance with the concept underlying the creation of the 10th Special 
Forces Group.” That concept was clear, thought McClure: “We continue 
to maintain that Special Forces Operational Detachments have the mission 
and capability of developing indigenous guerrilla forces, conducting oper- 
ations behind the enemy lines, and of sustaining these operations for an 
indefinitely long time.” To buttress his case, McClure told Liebel that “the 
Chief of Staff has insisted that Special Forces shall not duplicate the 
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training and doctrine of ranger and commando units.” “ This was the same 
Chief of Staff, General Collins, who in April 1951 stated that he had 
“personally established the Rangers with the thought that they might serve 
as the nucleus for expansion in this direction [to initiate subversive 
activities )}.”” 


This apparent turnabout in the Chief of Staff’s philosophy illustrates 
the confusion and difficulties that often accompany the emergence of a new 
concept within the military bureaucracy, particularly if that concept in- 
volves the creation of an “elite” unit. One of the principal requirements for 
“eliteness” is the possession of a specialized function, one that does not fall 
within the province of other military organizations. It is difficult to justify 
the existence of elite units if there appears to be unnecessary overlapping 
or redundancy of their functions and capabilities with those of other units. 
This is particularly so during periods of acute manpower shortages. In 
order to survive, the definition of an elite unit’s special mission (and the 
acceptance of that mission by the bureaucracy) is a crucially important 
task.” Bie 


McClure and his staff came to recognize this necessity. With the 
deactivation of the Rangers, OCPW expended more and more effort to 
specify guerrilla warfare as the primary mission of the Special Forces 
organization that they proposed. Part of the confusion that marked this 
effort was of their own making, however. Their concept of “Special Forces 
Operations,” for instance, was in actuality an all-encompassing heading 
under which were grouped the many kinds of operations—of which guer- 
rilla warfare was one—whose only common denominator was that they 
were conducted within or behind enemy lines. One would have thought, 
obviously, that a Special Forces unit should conduct “Special Forces Oper- 
ations” that included, by OCPW’s definition, Ranger and Commando 
activities. But as time went on, the architects of :“pecial Forces found it 
necessary to point out the error, as they saw it, of linking the Special Forces 
group and its component unit missions with the te:m “Special Forces 
Operations,” on the assumption that the Special Forces Group was a 
TO&E unit designed to conduct all such operations. Needless to say, this 
rather subtle distinction was lost on many. This blurring of roles and 
missions was not aided, either, by OCPW’s initial moves to graft the 
guerrilla warfare concept onto the Ranger organization, followed by its 
rather vigorous efforts to dissociate Special Forces from the Rangers. 


Eventually, OCPW did answer General Taylor’s initial directive to 
develop the Army responsibility for guerrilla warfare and then to assign 
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that responsibility to subordinate Army units. The unit that evolved at Fort 
Bragg in 1952 was the Special Forces Group and its organization was 
based on OSS concepts, not Ranger. Perhaps Volckmann and his col- 
leagues had OSS organizational principles clearly in mind from the begin- 
ning but found it more opportune to gain initial acceptance for their ideas 
by tagging them onto the Rangers, whose history in the Army was 
known— particularly since the Chief of Staff initially seemed to favor using 
the Rangers in a guerrilla warfare role. Or perhaps it was simply that the 
officers involved were grappling with new ideas and experimenting with the 
organizational machinery to implement those ideas. In all probability, the 
answer is that a combination of the two motives was at work during this 
conceptual period, and the deactivation of the Rangers helped to clarify the 
situation. 


The Road to Fort Bragg 


Concurrent with the deactivation of the Rangers, General McClure 
began to take an interest in establishing a training facility for both psycho- 
logical warfare and unconventional warfare. To be sure, Colonel Volck- 
mann had campaigned since April for a training command or center that 
would fully develop the doctrine, techniques, and logistics of special forces 
operations. And there had been some discussion between the G-3 Division 
and Army Field Forces in early 1950, before the creation of OCPW, about 
the need for a “school center” for psychological warfare. That discussion 
had resulted in establishment of the Psychological Warfare Department at 
Fort Riley, just then producing its first graduates. But now McClure began 
to entertain the idea of centralizing the functions of “the whole field of 
OCPW” at a post other than Fort Riley. 


McClure and Colonel Bank visited Army Field Forces in mid-August to 
outline the Army’s responsibilities for unconventional warfare and to stress 
the lack of organization, training, and planning in that field as compared 
with the progress made in psychological warfare. The possibility was raised 
of establishing a “Guerrilla Training Command” at Fort Benning or per- 
haps Fort Campbell and moving the Psychological Warfare Department 
from Fort Riley to this new center.*' Thus began the search for a training 
center, a search that would end with the selection of Fort Bragg. 


It was not an easy journey. First, there was the matter of the CIA. As 
we have seen, the Army basically welcomed the emergence of CfA/OPC 
during the interwar years, and in 1949 agreed to provide it unilateral 
assistance in the field of guerrilla warfare, which included help in setting 
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up a training course at Fort Benning. After the outbreak of war in Korea, 
the Army also provided some personnel to the CIA for its activities in that 
theater. 


But then General McClure and his OCP W appeared on the scene. By 
the spring of 1951, McClure had already expressed his reservations about 
the relatively autonomous role of OPC in Korea. In subsequent months, the 
frustration of his unsuccessful attempts to influence the situation in Korea, 
plus his battle to bring Special Forces into being and plan for its use in 
Europe, transformed McClure’s reservations into outright suspicions about 
the CIA’s motives. : 


The CIA reciprocated those suspicions. For example, in mid-1951, 
beth CIA/OPC and OCPW entered into a series of conferences to deter- 
mine means of further collaboration in guerrilla warfare training pro- 
grams. Even though the study that resulted indicated that the CIA would 
benefit by sending some of its personnel to the center being proposed by 
OCPW, the forwarding memorandum sent General McClure stated that 
“Mr. Wisner [head of OPC) would like it to be clearly understood that this 
understanding is reached on the assumption that the Army is creating a 
Special Forces Training Command for its own purposes and not at the 
request of CIA.” ** The caveat expressed by Frank Wisner was obvious: 
The CIA was not going to place itself in the position of giving the Army 
an excuse to justify the creation of its own unconventional warfare capabil- 
ity. Perhaps it was inevitable that two strong-willed men like Wisner and 
McClure, both eyeing the same “turf” in a relatively new field, would come 
into conflict in attempting to establish the boundaries within which each 
would operate. 


Not that there were no attempts to define those boundaries and to 
cooperate with each other. There were. Both men entered into an initial, 
tentative agreement in July 1951 concerning their understanding of the 
respective roles of CIA/OPC and OCPW in the field of unconventional 
warfare. The aforementioned conferences on training programs followed, 
and in April 1952 the two agencies agreed to an official liaison arrangement 
to coordinate materiel research activities.” 


There is also evidence that despite his early reservations about OPC’s 
activities in Korea, McClure took a considerably more broadminded view 
of the CIA’s role in unconventional warfare than did certain members of 
his staff. After returning from a visit to Europe in August and September 
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1952, where he had discussed unconventional warfare planning for that 
theater, McClure chided his staff: 


Putnam [a JCS officer] and I talked at length reference the philoso- 
phies I expressed—as I have repeated over and over with you people. 
Putnam says they are not being reflected by you people at the JSPD 
level. I believe the Army should be the Executive Agent for guerrilla 
activities. I am not going to fight with CIA as to their responsibilities 
in those fields. - 


Another is the fact that I am fully in accord with supporting the CIA 
in their peacetime activities in getting ready for war to the maximum 
extent I can and in wartime will welcome any of their resources to the 
maximum of their capability. 


This was the pragmatic McClure of World War II who, as Chief, 
PWD/SHAEF, had brought together a number of disparate agencies and 
nationality groups, civilian as well as military, in order to get the job done. 
He had learned well from that master of compromise and cooperation, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. But as the months and years went by, McClure 
became less tolerant, gradually adopting in his condemnation of the CIA 
the phrases of the most virulent critics on his staff. At the end of his tenure 
as Chief, OCPW, the subject preoccupied him. 


What caused this turnabout? Perhaps the most succinct explanation 
of McClure’s change of attitude is found in one of the last letters he wrote 
before leaving OCPW in early 1953. Writing to his old friend General 
Bolte, then Commander in Chief, Europe, McClure explained: 


Unfortunately I will not go through Germany on my way to Iran else 
I would take the opportunity to bring you up to date on the Army/CIA 
relationship. I feel that the latest paper on command relationship has 
so much fine print in it that we have committed ourselves to the 
creation of a fourth service which will effectively tie the hands of the 
military and require the Theater Commander to lean on and support 
CIA for all Unconventional Warfare. In recent conferences at CIA, I 
have heard the statement made repeatedly that, “Since we are now a 
fourth service many of the activities for which the Army was planning 
should be transferred to CIA, including the command of military 
forces designed for guerrilla warfare in time of war.” Needless to say 
I am very unhappy atout it both because I question the ability of CIA 
and second, because I have never believed the Joint Chiefs intended to 
abrogate their responsibilities for the active command of military 
Operations in time of war.*° 
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Here, then, were McClure’s key grievances. Aside from the perennial 
question during these early years of the precise delineation of peacetime 
and wartime responsibilities for unconventional warfare between the CIA 
and the Department of Defense, McClure had simply come to believe that 
the CIA was not capable of holding up its end of the bargain, however it 
was defined. Imbued with the urgency of preparing the Nation and the 
Army for a possible war in Europe, McClure was dissatisfied with the 
CIA’s apparent lack of progress in preparation for guerrilla warfare. He 
reported to the Chief of Staff in early September 1951 that the “CIA has 
only now initiated planning for the execution of preparatory measures to 
aid in the retardation of a Soviet advance.” * He believed, therefore, that 
the military—and particularly the Army—needed to have unconventional 
warfare forces in being, and that necessary planning, organization, and 
training had to be carried out before D-day. In his view, the military 
services could not leave these preparations to chance or in the hands of a 
civilian agency. Nor should the JCS allow a situation to develop where the 
theater commander in an active theater of war lacked fuli control over all 
military operations in his area of responsibility, as had happened in Korea, 
McClure believed. 


Underlying McCiure’s doubts about the CIA’s capability to perform 
the unconventional warfare mission, however, was a difference of philos- 
ophy between OCPW and the CIA concerning the nature of resistance 
potential in Europe. The CIA position on this subject was perhaps most 
eloquently stated by its Director, General Walter B. Smith, in a letter 
written to the Army G-2 in March 1952. Smith opened his letter by 
referring to McClure as follows: 


At certain times ir, the past we have been importuned by General 
McClure’s people tu provide them with detailed information concern- 
ing guerrilla groups of which we may have some knowledge. We have 
consistently declined to furnish this information to General McClure 
because the informatioi: requested impinges directly upon secret oper- 
ations in which we are currently engaged and for which, at this time, 
we are solely responsible.’ 


Here was a real source of irritation. The CIA, understandably, was 
reluctant to share information about its operations that could compromise 
important intelligence assets and perhaps undermine by premature disclo- 
sure the very resistance potential that would be counted upon in wartime. 
McClure’s office—also understandably—was frustrated by its inability to 
receive the information it believed necessary for proper prewar planning, 
and the extreme secrecy involved only heightened OCPW’s suspicions 
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about the CIA’s lack of preparedness. It was to be a persistent topic of 
discord between the two agencies. 


In his March letter to the Army G-2, the Director of the CIA also 
questioned “the validity of General McClure’s proposal for retardation by 
guerrilla forces.” Expressing both the views of his agency and those of “‘the 
leading British experts in this field,” Smith explained: 


It is highly doubtful that general resistance forces will develop any 
substantial offensive capability until at least D plus six months. Enemy 
controls and reprisals will be extremely severe upon the outbreak of 
war. Certain underground organizations have even indicated that they 
will hesitate to go into action until the Allied battle line is stabilized 
on the continent and the tide is turning our way. 


After enlarging upon this theme for several paragraphs, Smith then 
summarized his position: 


For the reasons outlined above, any program which contemplates that 
large scale resistance organizations, developed prior to D-day and held 
in readiness for an indefinite period of time would be willing and 
capable to deliver major offensive biows within the first few weeks 
after the commencement of hostilities is considered by us to be unreal- 
istic and infeasible.** 


McClure had, of course, considered the pros and cons of what he 
termed the “two different schools of thought on the timing of the commit- 
ment of unconventional forces.” One school held that the first few days of 
a Soviet attack were critical, and that even a few hours of delay produced 
by unconventional warfare forces would be significant. The other school 
(the “British view”) held that guerrilla forces should not dissipate their 
efforts prematurely and thus did not favor any uprising until regular Allied 
military forces were in a position to support them. McClure presented his 
own analysis to the Chief of Staff September 1951: 


To accept the latter view would mean nothing would happen on D-day 
and not until we were in a position to start liberating over-run coun- 
tries. To accept the former view would mean attrition might com- 
pletely dissolve that work and organization which has been created. 
My personal view is that even with the attrition we have more to gain 
than to lose, and that if the British can organize after D-day for a 
future use, such guerrilla forces as desired, obviously we could reor- 
ganize in those areas where attrition had taken its toll. 


eee 
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In addition to disagreeing with OCPW about how the resistance 
should be generated and when it should be committed, the CIA also took 
exception with OCPW’s estimates of resistance potential in Eastern Eu- 
rope; it called the projected indigenous strength estimates in OCPW’s 
Special Forces Operations Plan for Europe “unrealistic and unattainable.” 
These and other views advanced by the CIA apparently formed the basis 
for initial JCS disapproval of the plan in late 1952. 


These were fundamental differences. McClure’s deepest concern, 
however, was best illustrated by the remark in his letter to Bolte about CIA 
ambitions to become a “fourth service.” He was genuinely apprehensive of 
allowing too much latitude to the CIA because it could lead to an undue 
reliance by the military on CIA/OPC for unconventional warfare activ- 
ities. If that happened, he feared that unconventional warfare might “be- 
come regarded among military commanders and planners as a limited, 
special ‘cloak and dagger’ function rather than as a basically important, 
possibly essential military responsibility.” ©! 


Here again is a reminder of the problem with image as perceived by 
McClure and his staff—the constant battle to achieve legitimacy for un- 
conventional warfare among “conventional” military officers. If too much 
responsibility for unconventional warfare was passed to the CIA, it could 
reinforce the reservations that many officers already harbored concerning 
the Army’s role in unconventional warfare. In a period of budgetary and 
manpower shortages, such reservations could quickly lead to the conclusion 
that the Army could not and should not attempt to duplicate the functions 
of a civilian agency. In short, McClure’s primary concern, while well 
intentioned, was bureaucratic in nature and aimed at the establishment 
and preservation of an unconventional warfare capability for the Army. 


Another threat to McClure’s attempts to establish a strong Army role 
in unconventional warfare was the opposition of the Air Force. We have 
already seen that he was critical of the Air Force support of Army psycho- 
logical warfare activities in Korea and was concerned about what he 
considered the unnecessary duplication of propaganda equipment and per- 
sonnel in their Aerial Resupply and Communication (ARC) wings. By 
their support of CIA operations in Korea, these same wings also gave the 
Air Force claim to a leading role in unconventional warfare. The Air Force 
list of wartime missions for these ARC wings included introduction and 
evacuation of agents behind enemy lines, aerial resupply of guerrillas, 
support of commando-type operations and isolated Army units, printing 
and packaging of leaflets, and providing trained personnel capable of con- 
ducting psychological warfare through other media. In short, the Air Force 
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claimed the ARC wings gave them the capability to support CIA activities 
during peacetime or wartime, to conduct overt psychological warfare, and 
to direct, coordinate, and support unconventional warfare operations.” 


This close peacetime association with the CIA caused the Air Force, 
in the eyes of OCPW, to champion CIA/OPC as the agency responsible for 
planning and preparing the conduct of unconventional warfare, thus taking 
issue with the concept that the Army had a major responsibility and 
principal function in this field as part of land warfare. Similarly, the Air 
Force used this association with CIA/OPC, thought OCPW, to seek a 
unilateral, preeminent position among the military services for control and 
direction of wartime unceaventional warfare activities.” 


As one might have expected, General McClure disagreed with the 
contentions of the Air Force. In his view, the Air Force was essentially a 
“supply agency” for unconventional warfare activities, “with trans- 
portation capable of doing certain things that the Ground Forces are going 
to require and going to command.” He favored Air Force development of 
special wings to support psychological and unconventional warfare activ- 
ities, but not to duplicate the Army’s capabilities, and certainly not to be 
used as a license to claim a dominant role in those fields.“ McClure was 
particularly disturbed by the lack of joint unconventional warfare planning 
that he found when he visited Europe in the fall of 1951, and told the Chief 
of Staff that the Air Force not only disagreed with the Army view on 
retardation but also “felt they had a major responsibility in the field of 
unconventional warfare which did not exclude the actual command of 
guerrillas.” Because of the unilateral efforts of the services and what he saw 
as unnecessary duplication and confusion among them and in their re- 
lationship with the CIA, McClure believed that one service should be 
designated as the executive agency for guerrilla warfare, and that service, 
of course, should be the Army.” 


Valuable support for McClure’s view of a dominant role for the Army 
in unconventional warfare came from General Eisenhower, the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. During another visit to Europe in November 
1951, McClure briefed Eisenhower on the command and coordination 
difficulties that had arisen with respect to unconventional warfare planning 
for Europe. Eisenhower was “keenly alert” to the potential that uncon- 
ventional warfare offered, stated McClure in his trip report to the Chief of 
Staff, and gave McClure permission to quote him on the following views: 


One Service must not only have a paramount interest in this field but 
also be the controlling authority. 
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In my opinion this field is an Army one and . . . in my theater it will 


All facilities must be put under the Army. The Navy and Air Force 
will have to support the Army. Air support is essentia! but in this field 
the Air Force is only a transport outfit.” 


Eisenkower went on to speak strongly against extravagance resulting 
from duplication or individual service jealousies. It was a strong endorse- 
ment of McClure’s views, but the interservice rivalry in unconventional 
warfare continued, particularly with respect to planning and command 
responsibilities in Europe. OCP W eventually did obtain recognition for the 
Army as having primary responsibility among the services for this new 
field.’ But the conflict between the Air Force and Army that marked this 
process—along with the conflict between the Army and the CIA—was a 
key feature in the backdrop of McClure’s efforts to create Special Forces 
and establish the Psychological Warfare Center. 


In addition to the interagency and interservice rivalry that OCP W had 
to contend with, there was the not inconsiderable challenge of selling the 
Army on the concept of Special Forces and the idea of a centralized 
training command for both psychological and unconventional warfare. In 
June 1951 General Collins, ti:e Chief of Staff, approved the conclusions of 
Volckmann’s initial study “Army Responsibilities for Special Forces Oper- 
ations” and forwarded it to the JCS, indicating that until the JCS delin- 
eated service responsibilities for unconventional warfare, the Army would 
use this study as a basis for planning.® Aithough an important first step, 
this general endorsement by Collins to proceed with investigation and 
planning on the subject did not provide OCPW with the specific author- 
ization needed. . 


That came only after the initial discussion by McClure and Colonel 
Bank with Army Field Forces in August 1951; in mid-September the G-3 
concurred with the recommendation of the Army Field Forces that a 
training center should be established for psychological warfare and special 
operations. Indicating to OCPW that this center should be established ‘“‘on 
an austere basis,” the G-3 als« directed action “to establish the extent to 
which the resources of the Army are to be allocated to Special (Forces) 
Operations.” But the following caution was pointedly added: 


In view of the acute manpower situation and the known reluctance of 
overseas commanders to accept special units within their troop ceiling, 
in preference to established units, the basic policy in regard to Special 
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(Forces) Operations should be the maximum utilization of indigenous 
personne! for such operations and the minimum use of American 
personnel.°” 


Following on the heels of the deactivation of the Ranger units, this state- 
ment clearly indicates the wariness with which conventional commanders 
and staffs regarded “elite” and “special” units, particularly during periods 
of budgetary and manpower shortages. 


The opening, albeit narrow, provided by G-3, allowed OCPW to act. 
Acascade of actions poured from McClure’s staff: representatives met with 
the staff of Army Field Forces to develop an agreed Table of Distribution 
for a Psychological Warfare Center; Tables of Organization and Equip- 
ment for the units of a Special Forces Group (no longer called a Special 
Forces Ranger Regiment) were developed for staffing; a proposed training 
circular describing the mission, capabilities, organization, concept of em- 
ployment, and training of a Special Forces Group was written; a require- 
ment for 3,700 personnel spaces, including 300 spaces for the proposed 
training center, was submitted; a proposed directive to the Chief of Army 
Field Forces outlining his responsibilities in psychological warfare and 
Special Forces Operations, as well as a suggested Army Field Forces 
training program for these areas, was prepared; and Fort Campbell, Ken- 
tucky, was recommended as the site for the new center, with a suggested 
activation date of 1 December 1951. These actions were reported to G-3 
on 5 October, scarcely 3 weeks after OCPW had received the go-ahead 
from them.” McClure wanted to move fast. 


Army Field Forces had recommended that the proposed training cen- 
ter be established at either Fort Campbell or Camp Pickett, Virginia. 
OCPW favored Fort Campbell because it had airborne and parachute 
maintenance facilities, but recommended to G-3 that a final decision on 
the location be withheld until a survey of installations was conducted.” In 
the end, though, the personnel spaces requested for Special Forces and the 
center, the target date for activation, and the tentative location all proved 
inaccurate. But McClure was making rapid progress toward his goal. 


Both McClure and his chief architect for Special Forces, Volckmann, 
were aware of the suspicions engendered among many officers by these 
efforts to introduce into the Army new ideas and a new organization to carry 
out those ideas. Both men took steps to dispel those suspicions. In a paper 
written in fate October 1951, Volckmann analyzed the problem this way: 
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The question of assets, capabilities and support that must be diverted 
to behind-the-lines operations brings us to a final major problem. So 
many strictly conventional military minds “flash-red” at the mention 
of anything “special” or at the diversion of personnel and equipment 
to any channel other than conventional regular forces. In a way, they 
are justified in safeguarding the diversion of personnel, equipment and 
support that will in any way tend to weaken the capabilities of our 
regular forces. For the most part, however, their fears are without 
foundation. If they will but take time to view the problem of any future 
war as a whole, their initial reactions should be modified and their 
fears dispelled.” 


Volckmann believed that World War II behind-the-lines operations 
had fallen far short of their potential. He blamed this on the failure by the 
military to regard these activities as an integral part of conventional war- 
fare. Proper emphasis, in other words, had been lacking at both staff and 
operating levels. The result, in his view, was guerrilla warfare conducted as 
a “sideshow” on a “shoestring,” uncoordinated with the operations of 
conventional forces. To prevent this from happening again, and to convince 
military men of the importance of behind-the-lines operations in modern 
warfare, he advocated general indoctrination on the subject in service 
schools and specialized training in appropriate centers, such as the one for 
“special forces operations” that he had advocated 6 months earlier.” 


Similarily, in a briefing prepared for the Secretary of Defense in early 
November 1951, General McClure voiced his concerns about the adverse 
image that unconventional warfare had among some military men: 


I have been told that the dynamic manner in which my office developed 
led to apprehension on the part of some that the Army was seeking to 
enter fields not properly a part of ground warfare. This is furthest from 
our intent. We have sought and will continue to seek to prepare our- 
selves and the Army to discharge those responsibilities which are 
proper and appropriate Army functions. . .. This broad field of un- 
conventional warfare must be planned and conducted on a Joint and 
National basis. No one Service can “go it alone.” 


While he was proud of what his office had accomplished, McClure told 
those present at this briefing that he was also “deeply apprehensive over the 
future.” Typifying the cold war fears that imbued so many senior officers 
with a sense of urgency, he stated that ‘“‘none of us in this room today knows 
how much time we will have” because “‘we face an enemy who is prepared 
to take the field tomorrow morning.” His summation: “In Psychological 
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Operations we are fast approaching a state of readiness,” but in Special 
Operations, “we are years behind.” ”° 


An ironic footnote concerning the term “special operations” should be 
mentioned. It was about this time—the fall of 1951—that the Army began 
to use the term “special forces operations” as opposed to “special oper- 
ations,” the reason being that the latter term was defined through long 
usage in the Army and as set forth in Field Manual 100-5 as relating to 
such activities as “night combat,” “jungle operations,” and “joint amphib- 
ious operations.” OCPW argued that to adopt some other term for those 
operations “would only lead to confusion or result in costly expenditure of 
funds . . . to modify existing literature and doctrine already published.” ”° 
Later, the term “special forces operations” itself would be dropped by the 
Army, and replaced by “unconventional warfare” (which encompassed 
guerrilla warfare, evasion and escape, subversion and sabotage) as the 
primary mission for Special Forces units. The irony is that during the 
1970’s, Special Forces would again adopt a version of “special operations” 
(with the official definition still relatively unchanged in JCS and Army 
literature) as one of their primary missions, a move that contributed to the 
perception that they were duplicating functions and capabilities of Ranger 
units.’ 


A few days after McClure’s briefing for the Secretary of Defense, a 
discussion took place during McClure’s weekly staff meeting on the forth- 
coming survey of Army posts to select a site for the Psychological Warfare 
Center. Of the posts to be visited—Fort Benning, Fort Campbell, and Fort 
Bragg—McClure had a definite preference. He stated to Colonel Bank: 
“Make it Bragg if you can.” 


And Fort Bragg it was, but not without difficulty. The surveys con- 
ducted in November by representatives of OCPW, Army Field Forces, and 
the 3rd Army, revealed some resistance to that site. The Infantry Center 
at Fort Benning did not want to allocate space and facilities to any activity 
not directly related to its mission, an ironic position in view of the direct 
support being provided to infantry divisions in Korea by psychological 
warfare teams; and there were other objections as well. The 3rd Army 
opposed establishing the center at Fort Bragg on the grounds that other 
conventional combat units scheduled for activation there would have to be 
organized at a less desirable post. They suggested Camp Rucker, Alabama, 
as an alternative, but that site offered little for airborne and amphibious 
training and had no housing for dependents—a potential morale problem. 
Of the sites considered, the representatives from OCPW and Army Field 
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Forces clearly favored Fort Bragg: the necessary personnel spaces could be 
accommodated; buildings, with some modification, were available; and it 
offered superior training advantages and facilities for both psychological 
warfare and Special Forces units.” But first the impasse had to be broken. 


This was accomplished by Colonel Glavin, the Army Field Forces 
representative recently transferred from OCPW, who arranged a confer- 
ence between General Leonard, General Bradford, and General Hodge in 
an attempt to break the deadlock. Colonel Fertig, Chief of OCPW’s Spe- 
cial Operations Division, urged McClure to personally brief General 
Hodge on the desirability of Fort Bragg, which he apparently did because 
on 4 December Glavin obtained approval for the North Carolina post.® 


Still to be obtained were the exact facilities needed at Fort Bragg, so 
another survey trip was planned for this purpose. General McClure’s guid- 
ance was clear: “I want these requirements to be modest. We have to go on 
a very austere basis at first.” *! He was very aware of the precarious position 
of these new ideas during a period of budget cutting and did not want to 
jeopardize their chances of survival by appearing to be too greedy in his 
demands. 


The minutes of the OCPW staff meeting for October-December 1951 
also depict continuing efforts to identify personnel on active duty with 
experience in behind-the-lines activities. OCPW requested the Adjutant 
General to prepare a roster of officers with OSS, Commando, Ranger, and 
guerrilla backgrounds, and sent an officer to visit General Donovan, then 
practicing law in New York, to examine his personal files in an attempt to 
obtain a list of Army officers who had served in OSS. This last effort 
resulted in a roster of 3,900 names, which were then screened to identify 
those still on active duty.® Certainly this is still another indicator of the 
pervasive influence OSS had on the thinking of the architects of Special 
Forces during this crucial formative period. 


The survey team that returned to Fort Bragg to select the exact 
location decided upon an area known as Smoke Bomb Hill. Its buildings, 
left over from World War II mobilization, were suitable for barracks, mess 
halls, administration halls, classrooms, and a library. Estimated cost for 
rehabilitation of the facilities was $151,000, an exceedingly modest sum. 
Even this minimal estimate, however, caused some agitation; the 3rd Army 
representative stated unofficially that his headquarters had no funds avail- 
able; thus Army Field Forces would have to allocate the necessary monies 
in order to get the project under way. Despite this minor maneuvering 
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between headquarters to fix fiscal responsibilities, Lieutenant Colonel Mel- 
vin Blair from OCPW reported to McClure that “in general, the area is 
exactly what we wanted.”® At the end of 1951, only two major tasks 
remained—to obtain the necessary personnel spaces for activation of both 
the center and Special Forces, and to get the Chief of Staff's blessing for 
the whole project. 


General McClure personally involved himself in these tasks. After a 
busy January—during which he made a major presentation before the 
Psychological Strategy Board on the Army’s activity in psychological war- 
fare and guerrilla warfare, pursued the question of funds for his proposed 
center, and investigated a security breach concerning the activation of 
Special Forces **—he continued the campaign to bring his goals to fruition. 
In an early February 1952 memorandum to the G-3, McClure urged that 
the activation of new psychological warfare and Special Forces units “‘be 
expedited by every feasible method.” His rationale was convincing: no 
Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group existed in the United States to 
function as schoo! troops, to train replacement personnel for similar units 
in Europe and the Far East, or to meet emergency requirements; and units 
of the proposed “Special Forces Group (Guerrilla Warfare)” were needed 
for planned D-day actions in Europe. Clearly establishing that, in his view, 
the activation of psychological warfare and Special Forces units was 
closely intertwined with the concurrent action to approve and authorize 
spaces for the Psychological Warfare Center, McClure also asked that the 
latter project be expedited. Recognizing the vulnerability of his plans in the 
hands of budget cutters, McClure made an eloquent plea: 


At times when the Army as a whole is faced with a reduction in the 
number of authorized spaces, it becomes necessary to determine areas 
which can absorb “cuts” without unduly impairing overall efficiency. 
A new activity faced with an across-the-board cut, or with a “cut” 
made on a fixed percentage basis, can be crippled to the point where 
its existence is seriously threatened. This is particularly true in the case 
of Psychological Warfare and Special Operations activities which are 
already on an austere basis. I recommend that these factors be con- 
sidered when an Army-wide reduction in space authorization is 
contemplated.** 


The G-3’s response to this plea was terse. McClure’s request for early 
activation of the psychological warfare and Special Forces units desired 
would be acted on after the “implications of the reduced FY [fiscai year] 
1953 budget have been fully weighed.” On a brighter note, the G-3 did 
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indicate that it was preparing a summary sheet for the Chief of Staff 
recommending approval of the Psychological Warfare Center. 


Sure enough, on 3 March 1952, the promised summary sheet was sent 
to General Collins. The sheet stated that implementation of the conclusions 
reached in the study “Army Responsibilities in Respect to Special Forces 
Operations,” previously approved by Collins, required a “Psychological 
Warfare and Special Forces Center” in peacetime to train individuals and 
units to support theater Special Forces operations. (Again we see the 
importance of Volckmann’s initial study as the underlying rationale for this 
concept.) The memorandum also indicated that the proposed center would 
consolidate psychological warfare and Special Forces training activities at 
a single installation. Three weeks later, on 27 March 1952, the Chief of 
Staff gave his approval that such a center be established.®’ 


Within 10 days, General McClure proudly provided the details of the 
Chief of Staff's decision to the JCS. A Psychological Warfare Center 
would be activated on or about 1 May 1952, at Fort Bragg, North Caroli- 
na. The administrative staff and faculty for Psychological Warfare and 
Special Forces Departments and a Research and Development Board 
would total 173 personnel on an austere basis and increase to a full strength 
of 362 officers and men. The Psychological Warfare School and units at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, would move to Fort Bragg once the new center was 
activated. A total of 2,220 spaces had been authorized for activation of 
Psychological Warfare and Special Forces units for fiscal year 1953-54. 


A Special Forces Group would be activated at Fort Bragg in 3 in- 
crements of approximately 600 men and officers each, commencing about 
1 May 1952." General McClure’s dream of centralizing the functions of 
“the whole field of OCPW” was near reality. The long journey to Fort 
Bragg was soon to end. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
CENTER AND THE ORIGINS OF 
SPECIAL WARFARE 


After receiving the Chief of Staffs formal approval in. late March 
1952, the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare moved quickly to 
get the Psychological Warfare Center on its feet. The formai order estab- 
lishing the center at Fort Bragg, under the jurisdiction of the Commanding 
General, 3rd Army, was published on 14 April 1952. Copies of the Table 
of Distribution (TD) for the center were hand-carried by General 
McClure’s staff to 3rd Army, Army Field Forces, and Fort Bragg during 
the period 16-18 April. The mission of this unprecedented center, as 
explained by the TD, was: 


To conduct individual training and supervise unit training in Psycho- 
logical Warfare and Special Forces Operations; to develop and test 
Psychological Warfare and Special Forces doctrine, procedures, tac- 
tics, and techniques; to test and evaluate equipment employed in Psy- 
chological Warfare and Special Forces Operations.’ 


Movement of equipment and personnel from Fort Riley to Fort Bragg 
began by late April, and on 29 May 1952 the Chief of Army Field Forces 
at Fort Monroe, Virginia, formally announced the activation of the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Center at Fort Bragg. The same order officially transferred 
responsibilities for the development and teaching of psychological warfare 
doctrine from the Army General School at Fort Riley to the newly formed 
Psychological Warfare Center.” 
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Organization of the Center 


As originally established, the Psychological Warfare Center consisted 
of a provisional Psychological Warfare School, the 6th Radio Broadcasting 
and Leaflet Group, a Psychological Warfare Board, and the 10th Special 
Forces Group.’ Colonel Charles N. Karlstad, former Chief of Staff of the 
Infantry Center, Fort Benning, Georgia, was selected as the first Com- 
mander of the center and Commandant of the Psychological Warfare 
School.‘ In the foreword to an administrative booklet prepared for visitors 
participating in a psychological warfare seminar during 1952, Colonel 
Karlstad offered some thoughts on the role of his new command: 


The Psy War Center represents an effort unique to the military history 
of the United States. For the first time, the techniques of attacking 
both the minds and the bodies of our enemies have been coordinated 
in a single training operation. The Psychological Warfare and Special 
Forces Departments [of the Psychological Warfare School], closely 
linked, instruct in the unconventional weapons and tactics with which 
our modern army must be equipped to function effectively against 
enemy forces.’ 


(Karlstad’s comments are strikingly reminiscent of General Don- 
ovan’s all-encompassing concept of psychological warfare when he orga- 
nized the Coordinator of Information 11 years earlier.) 


One may wonder why the Psychological Warfare School was initially 
given a provisional status. The G-3, Department of the Army, disapproved 
of its activation as a formally designated Army service school on the basis 
that such a school was not necessary to the accomplishment of the center’s 
mission and that the establishment of a formal school would require addi- 
tional funds.° This must have been particularly perplexing to the personnel 
at Fort Bragg; even as an element of the Army General School at Fort 
Riley, the Psychological Warfare Division had been given service school 
recognition. Formal service schools enjoyed obvious advantages over the 
informal schools such as those often set up by divisions and regiments. 
These advantages included increased prestige, funding, and equipment 
procurement as well as the opportunity to attract quality faculty personnel. 
The Psychological Warfare Center, in a letter signed by Colonel Karlstad 
and addressed to the Chief, Psychological Warfare, Department of the 
Army, made a strong case for reconsideration of the decision, an appeal 
that received the strong support of General McClure.’ Apparently the 
appeal was effective, for on 22 October 1952 Department of the Army 
General Order No. 92 officially established the Psychological Warfare 
School as a service school. 
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The purpose of the Psychological Warfare School was to “prepare 
selected individuals of the Army to perform those psychological warfare 
and special forces duties which they may be called upon to perform in 
war.”’* The school was organized into a smal’ headquarters staff and two 
instructional divisions: the Psychological Operations Department and the 
Special Forces Department. In terms of longevity, the senior element in the 
school was the Psychological Operations Department; it was a direct de- 
scendant of the Army General School’s Psychological Warfare Division, 
which had been transferred and integrated into the Psychological Warfare 
Center in early 1952.° 


Lieutenant Colonel Otis E. Hays, Jr., who had been Deputy of the 
Psychological Warfare Division of the Army General School, became the 
first director of the Psychological Operations Department. The mission of 
the department was defined as the following: The instruction and training 
of selected officers in the duties of psychological warfare operations staffs 
from Department of the Army to field army and corps levels; the in- 
struction and training of selected individuals, officers, and non- 
commissioned officers as specialists in propaganda operations and as key 
persons in psychological warfare operational units, and the preparation and 
revision of extension course training literature, and field manuals on psy- 
chological warfare organization, operations, and doctrine.'® The im- 
portance of the Psychological Operations Department’s activities certainly 
was enhanced by the Army’s needs in Korea, as evidenced by this statement 
from the 1 January-30 June 1953 report of the Secretary of Defense: 


The role of psychological warfare as a support weapon in combat was 
highlighted by improved psychological warfare operations carried on 
by the Army during the year, stimulating the development of the 
program at the Psychological Warfare Center at Fort Bragg. ... 
Schools and units have been established there to train officers and 
enlisted men in all phases of this speciality.’’ 


The Secretary’s report made no mention of the activities of either the 
10th Special Fozces Group or its counterpart in the Psychological Warfare 
School, the Special Forces Department. Nor was there any mention of 
these two elements—or of the Army’s attempts to develop an uncon- 
ventional warfare capability—in the 1 January-30 June 1952 report of the 
Secretary, althovgh that report did note the establishment of the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Center at Fort Bragg ‘“‘to provide comprehensive courses 
of instruction in all phases of psychological warfare.” '? 


The lack of publicity given to Special Forces was due largely to 
security considerations. Because the mission of Special Forces was 
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classified, little reference to its organization and activities initially appear- 
ed in press releases concerning the Psychological Warfare Center.'* The 
center continued this caution with security in its own publications, much to 
the consternation of the Special Forces enthusiasts among McClure’s staff. 
They complained that the student handbook published by the Psycho- 
logical Warfare School was “slanted heavily towards Psychological War- 
fare to the detriment of Special Forces,” and feared the result would be 
“that the Special Forces student, therefore, will look upon himself as a 
‘country cousin’ to the Psychological Warfare Center.” Lieutenant Colonel 
Melvin Blair, who had been on the road attempting to “sell” Special Forces 
in a recruitment program, was particularly miffed and recommended that 
OCPW take action “to revise the handbook along more impartial lines.” 
(In later years—particularly during the 1960's, the heyday of the “Green 
Berets” —psychological warfare would be considered the “country cousin” 
at the center, an ironic turnabout in perceptions.) While these complaints 
may appear trivial, they were evidence of a resentment that went beyond 
the security restrictions on publicity for Special Forces; some of McClure’s 
staff simply did not believe that unconventional warfare units should be 
associated with psychological warfare, and certainly not in a subordinate 
role. 


In any event, the junior member of the Psychological Warfare School 
was the Special Forces Department, which, unlike the Psychological Oper- 
ations Department, had no predecessor in US Army history. With Colonel 
Filmore K. Mearns as its first director, the missions of this department 
were outlined as follows: the conduct of regular Special Forces courses for 
officers and selected enlisted men; the conduct of Special Forces orientation 
courses for designated personnel; the preparation and revision of literature 
and lessons for Special Forces extension courses; and the preparation and 
revision of training literature, field manuals, circulars, and special texts 
on Special Forces operations.'* Essentially, the department concentrated 
on teaching the fundamentals of unconventional warfare, with emphasis on 
the conduct of guerrilla operations, to personnel being assigned to Special 
Forces. 


Another unique organization created as part of the center was the 
Psychological Warfare Board, which was to “test, evaluate, and compile 
reports on materiel, doctrine, procedure, technique, and tactics pertaining 
to and for Psychological Warfare and Special Forces.” '* By early 1954, the 
board had completed over 40 projects, among them the operational facets 
of psychological warfare transmitter and receiving equipment, loudspeaker 
equipment, mobile reproduction equipment, and different types of leaflet 
dissemination techniques such as the use of mortar and artillery shells, 
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rockets, light liaison planes, and balloons. It appears that in the early days 
of 1952-53, the Psychological Warfare Board devoted its activities almost 
exclusively to the support of units like the 6th Radio Broadcasting and 
Leaflet (RB&L) Group, rather than to Special Forces.'’ 


The nucleus of the 6th Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group began 
on 14 September 1951, with the formation of a provisional Psychological 
Warfare Detachment at Fort Riley. That unit soon achieved status as a 
permanent organization, and on 2 May 1952 it became the 6th RB&L 
Group. The Group consisted at that time of a Headquarters and Headquar- 
ters Company, the 7th Reproduction Company, and the 8th Mobile Radio 
Broadcasting Company. In June 1952, it moved to Fort Bragg to become 
a part of the Psychological Warfare Center. That month, the 2nd Loud- 
speaker and Leaflet (L&L) Company was attached to the 6th RB&L 
Group, and on 27 May 1953 the 12th Consolidation Company was acti- 
vated and attached to the Group. As previously mentioned, the RB&L 
organizational concept was first employed in Korea and the Mobile Radio 
Broadcasting Company’s ancestry could be traced to World War II, when 
several of these companies were used in the European theater. The 6th 
RB&L Group was designated as a strategic psychological warfare oper- 
ational unit, 2".d its primary purpose was to assist the national psycho- 
logical warfare program during wartime within the theater of operation to 
which it was assigned. In addition to conducting theater-wide strategic 
propaganda, a further mission of the 6th RB&L was to support tactical 
operations.'* 


The 10th Special Forces Group 


Even before activation of the 10th Special Forces Group, Lieutenant 
Colonel Blair and Colonel Volckmann ftom the Special Operations Di- 
vision, OCPW, began visiting Army installations and schcols throughout 
the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Far East, and Europe 
to promote interest in the “new concept” of war. Volunteers had to be at 
least 21 years old, be airborne qualified or willing to become so, and 
undergo a series of physical and psychological tests. Enlisted men accepted 
into Special Forces acquired one or more of five basic occupational special- 
ities: operations and intelligence, engineering, weaponry, communications, 
and medical aid.!” 


The material used by OCPW for orientation and recruitment 
specifically drew a distinction between Special Forces and Ranger units: 


 -— 
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Ranger units are designed and trained to conduct shallow penetration 
or infiltration of enemy lines. They can remain in the objective area for 
a limited time only. Primarily, they execute missions of a harassing 
and raiding nature against targets close to friendly front lines. Ranger 
missions are performed solely by US personnel; they do not utilize 
indigenous personnel in their objectives. Special Forces units have the 
capability of conducting long-range penetration deep into the objective 
area in order to organize, train, equip, and control indigenous guerrilla 
forces.”° 


Indeed, not only did OCPW make a distinction concerning the 
missions and capabilities of Special Forces and Rangers, but the term 
“Special Forces operations” itself underwent a metamorphosis. Volck- 
mann’s original definition in early 1951 established that Special Forces 
operations were behind-the-lines activities that could encompass guerrilla 
warfare, sabotage and subversion, evasion and escape, Ranger- and 
Commando-like operations, long-range or deep-penetration reconnais- 
sance, and psychological warfare. From January to late September 1952, 
OCPW recruiting material used the term to embrace the following: organi- 
zation and conduct of guerrilla warfare; subversion and sabotage; political, 
economic, and psychological warfare as it pertains to behind-the-lines 
activities; infiltration and/or organization of agents within the enemy’s 
sphere of influence in support of actual or projected Special Forces opera- 
tions; Commando-type operations; escape and evasion, as effected through 
Special Forces operations; and antiguerrilla warfare in areas overrun by 
friendly forces.’ Both “Ranger operations” and “long-range or deep pene- 
tration reconnaissance” disappeared during this transformation; only 
“Commando-type operations” remained as a hint of the earlier conceptual 
confusion. By November 1952, the focus became even more precise, and 
potential volunteers for this new elite unit were told that Special Forces 
operations included guerrilla warfare, sabotage, and “other behind-the- 
lines missions, which are within the capabilities of guerrilla warfare.” ”” 
The lack of reference to Ranger or Commando operations is evident; 
shortly thereafter, General McClure chastened General Liebel for contem- 
plating using the 10th Special Forces Group for those types of activities in 
Europe.”’ In effect, “Special Forces operations” were now synonymous 
with “unconventional warfare.” 


The Special Forces came to life formally on 19 May 1952 with the 
establishment of the Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 10th Spe- 
cial Forces Group, constituted and allotted to the Regular Army for acti- 
vation and organization under the Commanding General, 3rd Army. One 
hundred and twenty-two officers and men were to perform these activities: 
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To furnish command, supply, and organizational maintenance for a 
Special Forces Group located in rear areas and, when provided with 
the necessary augmentation in personnel and equipment, for subordi- 
nate units committed in the objective area; to furnish administration 
for a Special Forces Group.” 


Initially, the Headquarters and Headquarters Company was basically 
a “paper organization,” for when Colonel Aaron Bank left OCPW to join 
the 10th Group on 19 June 1952 as its first commander, he had a total 
complement of only 7 enlisted men and 1 warrant officer present for duty.” 


If Bank expected volunteers to swamp his new unit, he was to be 
disappointed. By early July he complained that the flow of applications for 
Special Forces was slow, attributing this to less-than-enthusiastic Army- 
wide support for the program ard to the security classification of Special 
Forces activities.“ A month later Colonel Karlstad reported to General 
McClure that the total assigned enlisted strength of the 10th was 259, of 
which only 123 were “operational unit” volunteer personnel. The arrival 
rate of volunteers was, he felt, “wholly unsatisfactory.” ?’ Another factor 
inhibiting a rapid buildup was the slow progress in attracting foreign 
nationals through the Lodge bill. As originally passed, the Lodge bill 
provided for the enlistment of 2,500 aliens in the US Army. By mid-1951, 
the Army raised this ceiling to 12,500 but actual recruitment fell far short 
of expectations. By August 1952, of 5,272 men who had applied for en- 
listment, only 411 received the necessary security clearances, and of that 
number only 211 actually enlisted.” Concerned, McClure’s office reported 
that “the need to increase Lodge bill enlistments remains a vital problem 
affecting the accomplishment of missions assigned to OCPW.””® At the 
end of November 1952, however, only 22 Lodge bill personnel had been 
assigned to the 10th Special Forces Group.” Despite this disappointing 
start, by April 1953 the strength of the organization designed to implement 
a “new concept” had increased to 1,700 officers and enlisted men.” 


The “new concept” is best illustrated by the training objective pro- 
posed for the newly activated 10th Special Forces Group: 


To infiltrate its component operational detachments to designated 
areas within the enemy's sphere of influence and organize the indige- 
nous guerrilla potential on a quasimilitary or a military basis for 
tactical and strategic exploitation in conjunction with our land, sea 
and air forces.”” 


Clearly, Special Forces were designed for unconventional warfare, with 
emphasis on guerrilla operations. This is significant, because in 1952 little 
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attention was given to counterguerrilla, or counterinsurgency, operations. 
That portion of the special warfare concept was to come later, in the late 
1950’s and early 1960's, initiating a doctrinal battle about the proper 
function of Special Forces. At this early stage of its history, however, 
Special Forces served unconventional warfare requirements. The frame- 
work for the 10th that resulted was a unique blend of Army organizational 
traditions and conventions with the prominent ideas and principles of 
guerrilla warfare. 


Essentially, the Special Forces Group represented a pool of trained 
manpower from which units or combinations of units could be drawn to 
execute specific unconventional warfare missions. The heart of the original 
group organization was the Operational Detachment, Regiment, a 15-man 
unit established along the same lines as the OSS Operational Group. 
Commanded by a captain, with a first lieutenant as executive officer, the 
Operational Detachment, Regiment, contained 13 enlisted men and was 
capable of infiltrating behind enemy lines to organize, train, and direct 
friendly resistance forces in the conduct of unconventional warfare. De- 
pending on the size and makeup of the guerrilla forces in a specific area, 
the Operational Detachment, District B (commanded by a major), or the 
Operational Detachment, District A (commanded by a lieutenant colonel) 
could also be employed, as could be a combination of three types of teams. 
In other words, these detachments, called “teams,” were to be utilized 
singly or in various combinations, depending on the size and complexities 
of the specific guerrilla organization involved. The team, in whatever com- 
bination necessary, would come under the direct control of the specified 
theater command for briefing and infiltration into the objective area, then 
remain in radio communication with the theater headquarters so that the 
activities of the guerrilla organization could be directed to support oper- 
ations of friendly conventional forces most effectively. In short, the Special 
Forces Group was not designed to be employed as a tactical entity—as, for 
instance, a conventional division or brigade might be—but rather was 
constructed around a cellular concept in which each area, district, and 
regimental detachment was viewed as a separate and distinct operating 
unit.” 


Colonel Bank had assumed command of a unique organization in June 
1952, one that required special training to fulfill the missions envisaged for 
Special Forces. Based primarily on the wartime experiences of a few 
former OSS officers in the unit, the 10th Special Forces Group developed 
a training program that was entirely new to the Army. Early training 
stressed the individual skills represented in the basic Operational Detach- 
ment, Regiment: operations and intelligence, light and heavy weapons, 
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demolitions, radio communications, and medical aid. Each man trained 
thoroughly in his particular specialty, then participated in “cross-training” 
to learn the rudiments of the other skills represented in the detachment. 
The communications and medica! aid specialists received the !ongest train- 
ing courses since they required the most technical skills. Clandestine 
operations training in activities such as the formation and operation of 
intelligence, sabotage, escape and evasion, and security also was stressed, 
since, as Colonel Bank remarked, “these are easily neglected in favor of the 
more exciting guerrilla tactics.” * Detachment training at Camp McKall, 
North Carolina, followed the individual and cross-training phase. Finally, 
a lengthy group-level maneuver in the Chattahoochee National Forest, 
Georgia, completed the initial training cycle for this new organization. 


And so blossomed Special Forces, the first formal US Army capability 
for unconventional warfare, co-located with, but yet a junior partner to, 
psychological warfare at Fort Bragg. Was this marriage between psy- 
chological and unconventional warfare one of choice? Apparently not. 
Colonel Volckmann remembered: 


Those of us who had worked on '. ‘se programs were primarily inter- 
ested in Special Forces and not Psychological Warfare and were very 
much opposed to have Special Forces associated with and under the 
Psychological Warfare Center at Fort Bragg. We felt that there was 
in general a stigma connected with Psychological Warfare, especially 
among combat men, that we didn’t care to have “rub off” on Special 
Forces. Behind-the-line operations and the “dirty-tricks game” had 
enough opposition amongst conventional military minds that had to be 
overcome without adding the additional problems inherent in Psycho- 
logical Warfare. However, we lost that battle.°* 


Colonel Bank had similar misgivings. Shortly after taking command 
of the 10th, he differed with the Psychological Warfare School faculty 
concerning the “position of Special Forces in relation to psychological 
warfare.” He discovered that the concept being taught in the Psychological 
Operations course was that Special Forces operations were a part of psy- 
chological warfare. Bank objected to this interpretation in an early or- 
ganizational meeting at the Psychological Warfare Center: 


I don’t believe that, as far as Special Forces is concerned, that is 
correct. All the time that I was on the staff of PSYWAR (OCPW) I 
never saw any paper of any kind that indicates Special Forces oper- 
ations is a part of psychological warfare. It is our concept that Special 
Forces operations is a part of unconventional warfare. Just because 
OCPW is responsible for the monitoring and supervision of planning 
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and conduct of psychological warfare and special forces operations 
does not mean that they have to be the same.” 


Interestingly, at about this same time a Reserve officer doing his 
annual 2 weeks’ training at the Department of the Army took issue with the 
notion of even combining the two fields within the Office of the Chief of 
Psychological Warfare. Colonel Oliver Jackson Sands’ view was that the 
kinds of background, education, training, and experience required were 
inherently different from those necessary for the conduct of special oper- 
ations; thus “rarely . . . is a person who is suitable for one of these activities 
qualified for the other.” He also argued that the planning, execution, 
facilities, equipment, and support required for the two operations were 
“totally different.” Because these activities were, in his view, “widely di- 
vergent in type and character,” he recommended divesting OCP W of the 
Special Forces function. The latter could then become part of the G-3.”” 


As might have been expected, General McClure did not agree with 
Sands’ analysis, particularly since the special operations function had been 
moved from G-3 to OCPW at his request. There is evidence, however, that 
other psychological warfare officers also had misgivings about the Army’s 
organization for psychological and unconventional warfare. Writing in 
1954 on tactical psychological warfare during the Korean conflict, Colonel 
Donald F. Hall expressed this view: 


Many psychological warfare officers experienced in combat propa- 
ganda operations have never subscribed to the placement of psycho- 
logical warfare and special forces under the same controlling staff 
agencies. Some have felt that a great error was made when the two 
functions were placed under the same agency at Department of the 
Army level, and there has been a growing concern about the tendency 
to combine the two on down through the echelons to the Army in the 
field. 


The doubt as to the justification for this concept has been an honest one 
although few have had the capacity to question the decision in high 
places. As a matter of economy in meeting training requirements, most 
have gone quietly along with the development of the two functions as 
“twin activities” at the higher levels, and particularly at the center 
[The Psychological Warfare Center]. But it is difficult to conceive of 
guerrilla-type operations as true psychological warfare; they seem to 
be much more closely allied to straight combat operations within the 
jurisdiction of G-3.* 


Believing, as did Colonel Sands, that there were few individuals who 
would have wide experience and capabilities in both psychological and 
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unconventional warfare, Colonel Hall feared that if the two fields were 
combined under one head, one of them “may suffer as a result of particular 
emphasis given to the function in which the controlling personnel are 
especially interested and experienced.” *? This, of course, was part of the 
anxiety suffered by Special Forces adherents in 1952; at that time the 
“controlling personnel,” both at OCP W and at the Psychological Warfare 
Center, were those with psychological warfare backgrounds. (In later 
years, the situation would be reversed, especially at the center.) From early 
1951 on, Volckmann and others in the Special Operations Division had 


spoken primarily in terms of a Special Forces Training Center, not a. 


Psychological Warfare Center in which Special Forces would be relegated 
to a subordinate role. But, as Volckmann admitted, “We lost that battle.” 


Indeed they did. But why? Could it have been because there was an 
even greater “stigma” attached “by conventional military minds” to un- 
conventional warfare than to psychological warfare? Staff representation 
for psychological warfare had existed at the Department of the Army and 
in overseas theaters during World War I, World War II, and Korea. In 
addition, a definite lineage of formal Army units existed from both the 
Korean war and World War II, when the Army had staff sections and units 
designed exclusively for the planning and conduct of psychological war- 
fare. To be sure, as Daniel Lerner has shown in his Sykewar, psychological 
warfare in World War II had its share of “characters” who tended to 
alienate military professionals.” But the major point here is that the Army 
had staff sections and units designed exclusively for the planning and 
conduct of psychological warfare, an activity that gradually gained re- 
spectability in both World War II and Korea. Such was not the case with 
Special Forces and unconventional warfare in the Army; unconventional 
warfare’s only real ancestry—and that indirectly—was with the civilian- 
led OSS in World War [1, an organization not held in the highest esteem 
by many senior military leaders. 


Viewed from, a historical perspective, it seems clear that Special 
Forces emerged as an unprecedented entity within the Army under the 
protective wing of an established, ongoing activity— psychological warfare. 
General McClure’s foresight in organizing a Special Operations Division 
in the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare, and his selection of 
personnel for that division, gave unconventional warfare advocates like 
Bank and Voickmann the official platform from which to “sell” the Army 
on the need for Special Forces units. McClure’s rationale for including 
unconventional warfare with psychological warfare can reasonably be 
linked to his World War II experience with PWD/SHAEF, his knowledge 
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of Genera: Donovan’s insistence on the close interrelationship of psycho- 
logical warfare and special operations, and the fact that the other 
services—as well as the JCS—had the same organizational philosophy in 
their staffs.*’ Although it is apparent that key officers in the Special Oper- 
ations Division wanted to dissociate unconventional and psychological war- 
fare, without McClure’s stature and backing as a general officer heading 
a special staff division at Department of the Army Headquarters, it is 
improbable that Special Forces would have become a reality at the time 
that it did. Special Forces and unconventional warfare arrived through the 
back door of the psychological warfare house. While the marriage of 
psychological and unconventional warfare was probably a union of con- 
venience (as Colonel Volckmann suggested) rather than choice, it was 
certainly one of necessity for the Special Forces adherents. 


Thus was created the Psychological Warfare Center and the 10th 
Special Forces Group—the origins of special warfare. 


IX 
SUMMING UP 


Our quest to determine the origins of a special warfare capability for 
the US Army has led us to investigate the pre-1952 roots of the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Center at Fort Bragg. In doing so, we have traced the 
modern historical antecedents of American experience with psychological 
and unconventional warfare. These two elements had a common point of 
origin with the establishment of the Coordinator of Information (COT) in 
1941; indeed, General William J. Donovan’s all-encompassing concept of 
psychological warfare included all the aspects of what the Army was later 
to call “special warfare” (with the exception of counterinsurgency). With 
the dissolution of COI in 1942 and the parallel creation of Office of Stra- 
tegic Services (OSS) and Office of War Information (OW1), psychological 
and unconventional warfare took separate paths. They did not formally 
unite in the Army until the formation of the Office of the Chief of Psycho- 
logical Warfare (OCPW) in 1951 and the founding of the Psychological 
Warfare Center in 1952. 


Between 1941 and 1952, psychological warfare developed a formal 
lineage in the Army traceable through units and schools in World War II, 
the Korean conflict, the Army General Schooi at Fort Riley, and the 
Psychological Warfare Center at Fort Bragg. Additionally, there had been 
Department of the Army staff representation for psychological warfare 
during World War I, and, again, almost continuously since 1941. Psycho- 
logical warfare, in other words, had a tradition in the Army. 


It was a civilian—Assistant Secretary of War, John J. McCloy—who 
pushed the Army into developing a branch at the War Department for the 
planning and coordination of psychological warfare activities, initially in 
June 1941 and again in November 1943. McCloy’s interest illustrates a 
theme seen throughout our investigation of the origins of special warfare: 
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the initiative demonstrated by influential civilian officials to prod somewhat 
conservative Army leaders into venturing forth in new and uncertain fields. 


Certainly Brigadier General Robert A. McClure was an exception to 
this theme. The civilian-military team that he headed first in North Africa 
and then later in PWD/SHAEF, served as the model for successful Army 
psychological warfare operations. The Mobile Radio Broadcasting compa- 
nies employed in Europe were the first tactical propaganda units of their 
kind in Army history ar’ influenced the development of similar units 
during the Korean war. And McClure himself had a strong hand in urging 
that the War Department establish a central psychological warfare agency. 
All in all, General McClure must be considered the most important Army 
officer to emerge in this new field during World War II. 


Contrary to the official lineage of Special Forces, unconventional 
warfare, in its strictest definition, did not have a traceable formal history 
in the Army. The Office of Strategic Services, to which the Army con- 
tributed personnel in World War II, was the first American agency devoted 
to the planning, direction, and conduct of unconventional warfare, but it 
was not a military organization. Nevertheless, it left a legacy of or- 
ganizational and combat knowledge that, together with a few key officers 
who had World War II experience in guerrilla warfare, was instrumental 
in the creation of Special Forces in 1952. This gave the Army a formal 
unconventional warfare capability for the first time in its history. 


During the interwar years, the Army’s psychological warfare capabil- 
ity languished, but staff planning activity did not cease entirely (contrary 
to the claim of one prominent psychological warfare text).' This activity 
was kept alive by growing concerns about Soviet intentions, by the interest 
of a few senior military officers like General Lemnitzer and General Mc- 
Clure, and by the pressure brought to bear by several Secretaries of the 
Army. In fact, a great deal of planning went on during that period that 
carried over to OCPW, more so than was later acknowledged by General 
McClure even though he substantially contributed to that effort from his 
posts outside the Army Staff. 


Similarly, the impetus for the initiation of covert activities after World 
War II did not originate in the Central Intelligence Group (forerunner of 
the CIA); it came from Secretary of War Robert Patterson, whose interest 
in developing an OSS-type “airborne reconnaissance” unit led the Army to 
study an organization that combined both OSS and Ranger precepts. 
Although interest in the subject waned after the growth of the respon- 
sibilities of the Central Intelligence Agency /Office of Policy Coordination 
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(CIA/OPC), the studies and dialog that took place—limited though they 
were—clearly showed the influence of OSS on Army thinking and 
presaged similar discussions in the early 1950’s prior to formation of the 
10th Special Forces Group. 


Notwithstanding that more planning activity in both psychological 
and unconventional warfare took place during 1945-50 than is generally 
acknowledged, on the eve of the Korean war the Army was ill-prepared in 
terms of personnel, equipment, and organization to conduct psychological 
warfare operations; its unconventional warfare capability was nonexistent. 


With the impetus of the Korean war, the heightening cold war ten- 
sions, and the persistent pressures of Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, 
Jr., the Army moved in late 1950 to create an unprecedented staff 
organization—the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare. With 
Pace’s support, Brigadier General McClure created a staff with re- 
sponsibilities for both psychological and unconventional warfare. It was 
largely as a result of McClure’s status and foresight that the Army devel- 
oped its first capability to conduct unconventional warfare; the inclusion of 
a Special Operations Division in OCP W and McClure’s selection of the key 
personnel for that office gave officers like Colonel Russell Volckmann and 
Colonel Aaron Bank the opportunity to form plans for unconventional 
warfare and the creation of Special Forces. Despite a “hot war” in Korea, 
the primary influence behind the Army’s interest in unconventional war- 
fare was the desire for a guerrilia capability in Europe to help “retard” a 
Soviet invasion, should it occur. (In fact, the development of Special Forces 
came too late to play other than a minimal role in the 8th Army’s behind- 
the-line activities.) After some initial experimentation with the organi- 
zational machinery to conduct this “new concept” of warfare, the unit that 
emerged was clearly designed to organize, train, and support indigenous 
personnel in behind-the-lines resistance activities, and it was based primar- 
ily on Donovan’s OSS Operational Group concepts—not those of the 
Rangers or Commandos. In order to provide the necessary training, mate- 
riel, and doctrinal support for both Special Forces and psychological war- 
fare units, McClure was able to sell the Army on a separate center at which 
the functions of the “whole field of OCPW” would be located. 


Roughly the same cold war tensions fueled interest in both psycho- 
logical and unconventional warfare, but there was a crucial difference in 
the receptivity to each by the Army. Despite some of the “characters” 
associated with “sykewar,” psychological warfare organizations gradually 
attained increased respectability in the Army during World War II and 
Korea. On the other hand, the Army continued to view unconventional 
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warfare with a certain distaste. This reluctance to accept Special Forces 
resulted from the legacy of OSS-military rivalry during World War II, a 
lack of appreciation for unconventional warfare by officers trained for 
conventional war, and a continuing suspicion of elite forces by the Army, 
as well as from the fact that there was no formal precedent in the Army’s 
history for Special Forces units. Most important of all were the constraints 
of manpower and money in what was, despite the cold war, a peacetime 
Army. New ideas, particularly those that require an increase in personnel 
and funds, are understandably difficult to sell to leaders who must make 
decisions on the basis of essentiality. (In this regard, it is instructive to note 
that the spaces finally made available for the formation of the 10th Special 
Forces Group came from the deactivation of the Rangers, another elite 
concept.) 


In the face of resistance, both within the Army and from the Air Force 
and CIA, Special Forces nonetheless became a reality largely through the 
support of General McClure and the persistent efforts of Colonel Volck- 
mann and Colonel Bank. But the bargaining position of unconventional 
warfare advocates was weak in 1951-52; those in OCPW who wanted a 
separate existence for Special Forces found it necessary to compromise. 
Because psychological warfare had a formal lineage and a tradition—and 
“nconventional warfare had neither—it was expedient to bring Special 
Forces into existence under the auspices of, and subordinate to, psycho- 
logical warfare. This, plus the security restraints placed on the publicizing 
of Special Forces activities, explains the apparent ascendancy of psycho- 
logical warfare over unconventional warfare at that time. 


General McClure’s rationale for combining these two activities within 
OCPW in 1951 and at the Psychological Warfare Center in 1952 can be 
partially attributed to the heritage of General William Donovan’s or- 
ganizational philosophy, and to the fact that the other military services and 
the JCS kad the same combination in their staffs. In allowing McClure his 
way, the Army may simply have found it convenient to lump these two 
relatively new out-of-the-mainstream (thus “unconventional”) activities 
together while it attempted to sort out both ideas and weapons. The result- 
ant package could well have been called “miscellaneous warfare” instead 
of the eventual, more glamorous “special warfare.” Thus, the combining 
of psychological and unconventional warfare under the Psychological War- 
fare Center was a marriage of both convenience and necessity, but one 
that ievertheless gave the Army the beginnings of a “special warfare” 
capability. 
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The person most responsible for achieving this feat was Brigadier 
General Robert A. McClure, clearly the central figure to emerge in this 
study. From World War II until early 1953, he alone provided the con- 
tinuity, expertise, and guidance at the general officer level that was so 
essential to the ultimate establishment of his dream—the creation of the 
Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare, Special Forces, and the 
Psychological Warfare Center. At every crucial point in the unfolding of 
events leading to these accomplishments, particularly after World War II, 
one finds his personal imprint; indeed, the story of the origins of special 
warfare could almost be told through a biography of this dedicated, ener- 
getic visionary. Today his name is recognized by few; the achievements of 
Volckmann and Bank are more familiar. One searches in vain for Mc- 
Clure’s picture on the walls of the Center for Military Assistance or in its 
museum. But if any one man can be called the father of special warfare, 
surely that man was Robert A. McClure. 


Even after its birth, the Psychological Warfare Center, along with 
Special Forces, led a precarious existence.?> And McClure himself left the 
OCPW in March 1953 an embittered man; the implication was that he had 
been in a specialized activity too long.‘ But his legacy is clear; the founda- 
tion he laid was built upon in the 1960’s when special warfare was ex- 
panded to encompass counterinsurgency, and to this day Special Forces 
and psychological warfare units exist, albeit uneasily, under the Center for 
Military Assistance at Fort Bragg. Ironically, the Office of the Chief of 
Psychological Warfare has not survived. The manner in which psycho- 
logical and unconventional warfare evolved from 1941 until their union as 
a formal Arnmty capability in 1952 suggests a theme that runs throughout 
the history of special warfare: the story of a hesitant and reluctam Army 
attempting to cope with concepts and organizations of an unconventional 
nature. 
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Archival collections cited in notes are abbreviated as follows: 


CMH Center of Military History, 
Washington, D.C. 
National Archives National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
USAJFKCMA US Army John F. Kennedy Center for 
Military Assistance, Fort Bragg, N.C. 
USAMHI US Army Military History Institute, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
WNRC Washington National Records Center, 


Suitland, Md. 
Some files are designated Top Secret (TS), Secret (S), or Confidential (C). 


For other abbreviations and acronyms appearing in the notes, see the glossary. 
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gtam for Liaison with the Congress, Tab A, “Intensification of Lodge Bill Re- 
cruitment Program,” from Col. Wendell W. Fertig, Acting Chief, OCPW, 15 
August 1952, Record Group 319, Army-Chief of Special Warfare, 1951-54, TS 
Decimal Files, box 2, Psy War 032.1, National Archives. Tab A, prepared by Col. 
William J. Blythe, Special Forces Division, projected the overall need for Lodge bill 
personnel as 4,875 for Special Forces and 40 for psychological warfare units. 

30. Headquarters, The Psychological Warfare Center, Fort Bragg, N.C., Let- 
ter to Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure, from Col. C. H. Karistad, 25 November 
1952, Record Group 319, Army-Chief of Special Warfare, 1951-54, National 
Archives. 

31. Letter, Col. Aaron Bank, 17 February 1968, USAJFKCMA (Public 
Affairs Office). 

32. Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare, 
Washington, D.C., Training Circular, Special Forces Group (Airborne), 13 May 
1952, Record Group 319, Psy War Admin Office, Records Branch, Decimal File 
(C), 1951-54, 322-326, box 13, Psy War 322 (13 May 1952), National Archives. 

33. Special Warfare Agency, “Organization for Special Forces,” 
pp. II- 10-11-13. 

34. Letters, Col. Aaron Bank, 17 February 1968 and 3 April 1968, 
USAJFKCMA (Public Affairs Office). 

35. Letter, Brig. Gen. Russell W. Volckmann, 21 March 1969, 
USAJFKCMA (Public Affairs Office). 

36. Headquarters, The Psychological Warfare Center, Fort Bragg, N.C., 
Comments by Members Attending Organization and Training Conference, 9 July 
1952, USAJFKCMA. 

37. Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare, 
Washington, D.C., Memorandum to the Chief, Plans and Policy Branch, OCPW, r | 
from Col. Oliver Jackson Sands, Jr., US Army Reserve, 7 July 1952, Record Group 
319, Army-Chief of Special Warfare, 1951-54, TS Decimal Files, box 6, National 
Archives. Colonel Sands’ memorandum forwarded a study that he had undertaken 
during his 2 weeks of duty in OCPW, the subject of which was “to study the 
position of the Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare in the National Estab- 
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lishment.” Recognizing the limitations of time and breadth in his endeavor, Sands 
suggested that the study “be used to stimulate thinking among those who are more 
closely connected with the problem.” 

38. Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare, 
Washington, D.C., “Tactical Psychological Warfare in the Korean Conflict: An 
Informal Commentary on Propaganda Operations of the 8th US Army, 1950-51,” 
by Col. Donald F. Hall, 1 April 1954, Record Group 319, Army-Chief of Special 
Warfare, 1951-54, Secret Decimal Files, 091-091.412, box 7, Psy War 091 Korea, 
National Archives. Colonel Hall was the Psychological Warfare Officer for the 8th 
Army in Korea from 9 November 1952 to 14 January 1954, then later served in that 
capacity at Headquarters, Army Field Forces. Most of the comments and recom- 
mendations in his report were limited to the tactical aspects of psychological 
warfare. 

39. See note 38 above. 


40. Daniel Lerner, Sykewar: Psychological Warfare against Germany, D- 


Day to VE-Day (New York: George W. Stewart, 1949), pp. 67-93. 

41. See note 37 above, Psy War 090.412 TS (7 July 1952). McClure’s 
handwritten comment regarding Colonel Sand’s report is instructive: “This is an 
interesting report although I do not concur that Propaganda and Special Forces 
Operations are so completely different as to require separation particularly when 
(a) all other services have same combination, (b) JSPD has dual responsibility, (c) 
black covert and white propaganda are split between State and OPC.” 


Chapter IX Notes 


1. Daugherty and Janowitz, Casebook, pp. 137f., write: “In the military es- 
tablisment in Washington, staff planning activities involving psychological warfare 
ceased with the end of World War II hostilities.” The authors infer that nothing 
was done at the Department of the Army until creation of the OCPW. McClure 
himeelf was prone to exaggerate somewhat the authorship of OCPW’s achieve- 
ments. As an example, planning for both the Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group 
and Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company concepts was under way in G-3 before the 
outbreak of war in 1950 and before the creation of OCPW; but McClure would 
claim later that those ideas, based on World War II experience, originated in 
OCPW. 

2. I am indebted to Prof. Theodore Ropp, Duke University, for this insight. 

3. In an economy move, Army Field Forces recommended in October 1953 
that the Psychological Warfare Center be deactivated and the responsibility for 
psychological warfare training transferred back to the Army General School at 
Fort Riley. Under this plan, all Special Forces schooling would have been conduc- 
ted within units, rather than in a separate school. After a long and impassioned 
appeal by OCPW the result was a Psychological Warfare Center that survived, but 
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at reduced strength. See Office of the Chief of Army Field Forces, Fort Monroe, 
Va., Letter to Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Department of the Army, subject: 
Future of Psychological Warfare Center, 12 October 1953, filed with Psy War 322, 
Psy War Center C (30 October 1953), Record Group 319, Psy War Admin Office, 
Records Branch, Decimal File (C), 1951-54, 322-326, box 13, National Archives. 

4. A letter to his friend Lt. Gen. Charles L. Bolte expressed McClure’s feel- 
ings about leaving OCPW: “To my unexpected surprise and with no little conster- 
nation, I have received orders transferring me to Iran to lead the Military Mission. 
After 10% of the past 12 years in this particular field and with the added emphasis 
being placed thereon by the White House, I fail to appreciate G-1’s policy. I asked 
the Chief if there was anything behind it and he assured me there was not. The 
inference is that i have been in this field too long and there was no future for me 
as long as I continue in a specialized activity. There are already some rumblings in 
Defense and across the river but nevertheless I am selling my house and packing 
up.” Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare, Letter to Lt. Gen. Charles L. 
Bolte, Commander in Chief, US Army, Europe, 4 March 1953, Record Group 319, 
Psy War Admin Office, Records Branch, 1951-54, 020-40, box 3, Psy War 040 
CIA (undated) 53, National Archives. Ironically, McClure had decried the scarcity 
of general officers in the Army with psychological warfare or special operations 
experience. He tried to increase the number of general officers assigned to these 
specialized activities, including a general officer to head the Psychological Warfare 
Center. But he was unsuccessful in these attempts, and now he—probably the most 
experienced general officer in any of the services—was being forced to leave the 
field that he had devoted so much of his career to building up. See Office of the 
Chief of Psychological Warfare, Memorandum for the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations and Administration, subject: Assignment of General Officers to Psycho- 
logical Warfare Activities, 30 October 1952, from Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure; 
McClure’s Memorandum for Record, subject: Conversation with General 
McAuliffe reference General Officers, 26 December 1952; and Memorandums for 
Record, 2 March 1953 and 6 March 1953, subject: Selection of Commander for the 
Psychological Warfare Center, by Lt. Col. William Trabue, Executive, OCPW; all 
filed with Psy War 210.3, Record Group 319, Army-Chief of Special Warfare, 
National Archives. 


SOURCES 


Section I—Research Aids 


The research for this study began, naturally enough, at the US Army John F. 
Kennedy Center for Military Assistance, Fort Bragg, N.C. The center’s archives 
were found in three separate locations: the Institute for Military Assistance Li- 
brary, the center G-1, and the center Public Affairs Office. Within recent years, the 
G-1 files have been transferred to the Public Affairs Office, and are maintained 
there by the center historian, Mrs. Beverly Lindsey. Mrs. Lindsey also has a file of 
correspondence with many of the key officers at the center in the early 1950's, and 
and keeps some historical documents in her private collection. The personal files of 
Mr. John Farrell, Combat Developments, Institute for Military Assistance, were 
i helpful. The Institute library is small but specialized in its collection of special wae 
q warfare secondary sources. While important materials about the establishment of 
the Psychological Warfare Center were uncovered, the primary sources of the 
center’s archives are not well organized and pertain primarily to the post-1952 
years. One must search elsewhere for more detailed information about the center’s 
historical roots. 
At the US Army Military History Institute (USAMHI), Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., key staff personnel who were most helpful to the author were Miss Joyce Eakin, 
Assistant Director, Library Services, and Dr. Richard Sommers, Archivist. Miss 
Eakin has special MHI bibliographies for US Rangers and Special Forces in her 
files, is knowledgeable about institute holdings, and can provide valuable contacts 
at both the Center of Military History (CMH) and the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Sommers maintains the papers and oral histories of numer- 
ous senior Army officers; those of Robert A. McClure, Ray Peers, and William P. 
Yarborough were particularly useful for my work. The MHI Special Bibliographic 
Series, number 13, volumes 1 and 2, Oral History, contain references to these and 
other officers, as well as a cross-index of key topics. The institute also has a 
complete set of the Army General Council Minutes for the period 1942 to 1952. ey 
The council met weekly, was composed of the senior War Department leadership, Bg 
and was chaired by either the Chief of Staff or Deputy Chief of Staff. These yee 8 
minutes were particularly useful in providing an overview of the major decisions 
and events leading to establishment of the Office of the Chief of Psychological 
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Warfare (OCPW) in 1951. Similarly, the War Department’s History of the Mil- 
itary Intelligence Division, 7 December 1941-2 September 1945, which can be 
found in the MHI, provides some useful leads to the Army’s psychological warfare 
activities during World War II. 


Miss Hannah Zeidlik, General Reference Branch, Center of Military History, 
Washington, D.C., provided CMH special bibliographies on psychological warfare 
and Special Forces, as well as assistance in locating materials on these topics in the 
CMH card catalog and files. Of note were copies of OCP'W semiannual and annual 
historical summaries for the early 1950's, which provided valuable leads to pursue 
in the Department of the Army records, National Archives. 


At the National Archives, William Cunliffe and Ed Reese, Modern Military 
Branch, were the key archivists who helped to ferret out information on US psycho- 
logical and unconventional warfare from 1941 to 1952; John Taylor was most 
helpful with Office of Strategic Services (OSS) records. Indeed, these collections in 
the National Archives provided the foundation upon which this study is based. 
Foremost in importance were the records of the War Department General and 
Special Staff (Record Group 165) and those of the Army Staff (Record Group 
319). Records of the following staff agencies were instrumental in tracing the 
history of psychological and unconventional warfare activities within the Army: the 
Military Intelligence Division. (MID), G-2 (Special Studies Group), 1941; the 
Psychological Warfare Branch, Military Intelligence Service, G-2, 1941-42; the 
Propaganda Branch, G-2, 1943-45; the Psychological Warfare Branch, Plans and 
Operations Division (P&O), 1947; the Psychological Warfare Division, Office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 1950; and the Office of the Chief of Psychological 
Warfare, Special Staff, 1951-54. These last records were crucial in determining 
policies, key personalities, and decisions leading to the formation of Special Forces 
and creation of the Psychological Warfare Center at Fort Bragg. The footnotes for 
each chapter of the text provide more comprehensive reference to all of the records. 


Section Il—Primary Sources 


National Archives 


Records of the Army Staff (Record Group 319). 

G-3 Operations, March 1950-51, 091.412 series, boxes 154-58. 

Plans and Operations Division, 1946-48, 091.412 series, including Top Secret 

files. 

Army Operations, 1948-52, 091.412 series, Top Secret “Hot Files,” particu- 
larly boxes 9 and 10. Includes Plans and Operations Divisica and G-3 
Operations records on psychological and wacoaventional warfare and 
interface with the CIA. 
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Office of the Chief of Psychological Warfare, 1951-54. 

Unclassified and Confidential Decimal File, 13 feet, 40 boxes. 
Secret Decimal Correspondence File, 6 feet, 30 boxes. 
Top Secret Decimal Correspondence File, 6 Feet, 22 boxes. 

Army Intelligence Decimal Files, 1941-48, Washington National Records 
Center (WNRC), Suitland, Md., particularly series 370.5 (1-31-42) 
te 373.2, box 874; series 322.001 (10-31-42) to 322.03 (1-1-43), box 
576; series 091.4 (9-20-43) to 091.412 (1-1-47), box 262; series 
091.412 (121.31-46) to 091.412 Counterpropaganda, box 263. 


Records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (Record Group 218). See series 385, 
1946-53, boxes 147-56, for information on psychological and uncon- 
ventional warfare. 


Records of the War Department General and Special Staff (Record Group 165). ~ 

Military Intelligence Division (G-2), Propaganda Branch Correspondence, 
1939-45, boxes 326-44. Contains reports, directives, bulletins, and 
other papers dealing with psychological warfare and propaganda activ- 
ities in overseas theaters. 6 feet. 

Office of the Director of Intelligence (G-2), 1906-49. 
The Psychologic Section contains classified propaganda manuals and 
other records relating to propaganda and psychological warfare, 1918- J 
26. 2 feet. | 

Operations and Plans Directorate (OPD), OPD 000.24 Section I (Cases 
1-39), OPD 000.24 Section II (Cases 40-61), September 1943- pe thee 
January 1944, and OPD 000.24 Section III (Case 62- ), February bese gues 
1944-December 1945. Contains excellent material on interaction be- ieee 
tween OPD, G-2, and other offices, establishment of Propaganda ik 
Branch, G-2, and organization for psychological warfare in the War 
Department General Staff (WDGS). 


US Army Joha F. Kennedy Center for Military Assistance wei” 


Army General School, Fort Riley, Kans. Instructional Text, “Tactical Psycho- - Ee Sete 
logical Warfare, The Combat Psychological Warfare Detachment,” October ag eee 

Army General School, Fort Riley, Kans. “Program of Instruction for Psychological 
Warfare Officer Course,” August 1951. 

Army General School, Fort Riley, Kans. “Program of Instruction, Psychological 
Warfare Unit Officer Course,” January 1951. Believed to be the first formal 
course in psychological warfare taught in the United States. 

Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of Information. Special Warfare, US 
Army: An Army Specialty. Washington, D.C., 1962. 

The Ground General School, Fort Riley, Kans. Special Text No. 8, “Strategic 

Psychological Warfare,” 15 February 1949. 
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Headquarters, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C. Training Circular 
No. 13, “Military Aspects of Psychological Warfare,” 8 June 1953. Gives 
definitions and organization for psychological warfare at national and De- 
partment of the Army levels. Outlines mission and organizations of the Radio 
Broadcasting and Leaflet Group and the Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company. 

Headquarters, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C. Special Regulations 
No. 10-250-1, “Organization and Functions, Office of the Chief of Psycho- 
logical Warfare, Special Staff,” 22 May 1951. 

Headquarters, John F. Kennedy Center for Military Assistance, Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Undated fact sheet, “Lineage of Special Forces” (mimeographed). 

Headquarters, The Psychological Warfare Center, Fort Bragg, N.C. “Adminis- 
trative Information Handbook, Psychological Warfare Seminar, 17-19 De- 
cember 1952,” December 1952. Gives detailed mission of the Psychological 
Warfare School and an outline of some of its early academic subjects. Also 
contains map outlining physical organization of the center. 

Headquarters, The Psychological Warfare Center, Fort Bragg, N.C. Letter to 
Chief, Psychological Warfare, Department of the Army, subject: “Activation 
of the Psychological Warfare School,” 12 September 1952. The center's ap- 
peal to the Department of the Army to give the Psychological Warfare School 

_ a formal service school status rather than a provisional status. } 

Headquarters, The Psychological Warfare Center, Fort Bragg, N.C. Memo- 
randum No. 14, “Organization and Functions Manual, Headquarters, The 
Psychological Warfare Center,” 12 November 1952. The earliest formal doc- 
ument published by the Psychological Warfare Center that I have been able 17 
to find—the basic organizational directive for the center. | 

The Institute for Military Assistance Library, Fort Bragg, N.C. “Examples of | 
UW.” A folder of reports and speeches on various aspects of unconventional 
warfare. Includes the 1956 speech by Ray Peers to the Special Warfare 
School, one of the most comprehensive speeches I have read on the details of 
a guerrilla warfare organization (OSS Detachment 101, Burma). 

The Office of Strategic Services. “OSS Aid to the French Resistance in World 
War II.” The following individual reports were assembled in 1944-45 under 
the direction of Col. Joseph Lincoln. They are basically post-action reports of 
OSS activities and operations taken verbatim from unit and personal journals. 
These reports represent the richest lode of information I have seen on the 
details of actual OSS organization, techniques, training, personnel, and oper- 
ations in Europe. 

“Origin and Development of Resistance in France: Summary.” 

“Jedburghs: DOUGLAS Ii, Number 61, through JULIAN II, Number 67.” 

“Operations in Southern France: Operational Group.” 

“American. Participation in MASSINGHAM Operations Mounted in 
North Africa: Jedburghs.” 

“Corsica: Operation Tommy.” 

“Poles in France Used by the Resistance: A Report on the Organization of 

Poles in France by SOE/OSS to Create a Guerrilla Force for Augmen- 

ting the Activities of French Resistance Elements.” 
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“DF Section.” 
“Massive Supply Drops.” 
“Missions: F-Section.” 
“F-Section Circuits: Reports by Participating American Personnel of OSS.” 
“F-Section: Reports by OSS Participants.” 
“SO-RF Section Missions: Introduction and First Quarter, 1944.” 
“SO-RF Section Missions: Second Quarter, 1944.” 
“Missions and Sabotage: RF Section, Third Quarter, 1944.” 
Operations Research Office (ORO), The Johns Hopkins University. 
Technical Memorandum ORO-T-64 (AFFE), “UN Partisan Warfare in 
Korea, 1951-1954,” June 1956. A study performed by a team from ORO that 
traveled to Korea, examined records, and conducted interviews. Attempts to 
evaluate magnitude and effectiveness of US partisan warfare activities. IMA 
E Library archives. 
; : Propaganda Branch, Intelligence Division, War Department General Staff, The 
4 Pentagon, Washington, D.C. “Revised Draft War Department Field Manual, 


FM 30-60,” September 1946. 

s Propaganda Branch, Intelligence Division, War Department General Staff, The 
| Pentagon, Washington, D.C. “A Syllabus of Psychological Warfare,” October | 
, . 1946, 

, The Psychological Warfare School, Fort Bragg, N.C. “Guide for Staff and Fac- 
ulty,” April 1953. Contains organization and functions of the school, boards, 
and committees; information on preparation of instruction and instructional -- “2 & 
material; and information on administration of students and academic ; | 

The Psychological Warfare Center, Fort Bragg, N.C. Psy War, 1954. be 
The first publication that gives some details on the background, training, and we 
activities of the individual units assigned to the Psychological Warfare Center. ae 
Contains unit organization and chain of command charts. No mention is made Vie 

Z of the Special Forces Department in the Psychological Warfare School or of ae 

the Special Forces Group. 

The Psychological Warfare School, Fort Bragg, N.C. “Student Handbook,” Sep- 
tember 1953. Contains mission and organization of school, academic and 
administrative information pertaining to students, and a valuable organization 
chart of the Psychological Warfare Center dated 1 August 1953. 
Public Affairs, Office, John F. Kennedy Center for Military Assistance, Fort Bragg, 
N.C. Letters from: 
Brig. Gen. Russell W. Voickmann (Ret.), with one enclosure, 21 March ‘ aes “ee 
1969. EET on 
Col. Otis E. Hays, Jr., (Ret.) with five enclosures, 5 May 1969. ee 
Col. Aaron Bank (Ret.), 17 February 1968, 3 April 1968, and 27 Feb- 
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Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Central Intelligence Agency /Office of Policy Coordination 
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